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the  diseases  of  peach  trees  118. 
CRAB  or  crop  grass,  W.  B.  Seabrook's  letter  on  295 
CRAIG,  J.  D.  on  the  practicability  of  obtaining  water 

by  boring  163. 
CRAMP,  how  prevented  245. 
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mode  m  doing  it  described  33. 
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CUSTOM  HOUSE  Books  not  the  proper  standard  to 
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CUTS,  shovel  ploughs  1 — ^barshare  do.  1-^ubstra- 
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DhY  Culture,  letter  from  Dr  Screven,  of  Geor^a  on 
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U.  W.  Jr.,  on  the  nianageinent  of  fruit  trees  395. 

DURHAM,  Mr.  of  L.  Island,  experiment  in  i-aising 
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DYS^:VT^:  Y,  cure  of  7. 

a-  i  »  I  amer  c>.»mplaint,  relieved  by  the  use  of 
the  Bene  plant  ;iJi— in  aniouta,  how'to  cure 
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NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

'I'hose  who  continue  their  subscription  to  the  Farmer,  are  respectfully  reminded  that  the  besc  firoqf  they  can  give  of  their  approbation  of  our 
labours,  will  be  a  prompt  compliance  with  the  stipulated  terms  of  subscription,  which  wi'l  re  naia,  as  heretofore,  to  wit : 

To  those  who  take  the  risk  of  all  casualties,  24  per  annum,  payable  in  advance ^-^hui  those  who  prefer,  as  we  hope  most  of  them  will,  to  pay 
g  >  in  advance,  will  be  entitled  to  have  each  paper  supplied,  which  may  happen  from  any  cause,  not  to  reach  them  in  good  order ^  an* I  an  agiicul- 
tural  almanack,  in  the  bargain.  The  almanack,  besides  the  contents  of  common  al.nanacks,  will  have  recipes,  short  essays,  &c-  connected  with 
the  farmer's  and  the  housewife's  duties  and  business.  Those  who  prefer  the  payment  of  four  dollars,  are  assured  that  the  Fanner  is  regularly 
put  u/i  and  sent  off  in  at  least  as  good  condition,  and  with  as  much  security  for  its  safe  arrival,  as  any  paper  in  the  United  States,  excepting 
always  that  invaluable  work,  Niles'  Weekly  Register. 

|C7*  The  money,  whether  four  or  five  dollars,  to  be  remitted,  in  all  cases,  directly  by  mail,  at  the  Editor's  risk — he,  requiring  only  the  word  of 
the  subscriber  that  the  money  was  deposited  in  the  neighbouring  post  office,  Vhe  difficulty  arising  from  the  impracticability  of  getting  g4 
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tural History,  Botany,  and  other  liberal  studies,  and  guided  by  the  results  of  modem  discoveries,  in  phisiology,  chemistry,  &c.  No  longer  is  the 
practice  of  agriculture,  associated  with  the  idea  of  mere  brute  f^rce,  and  all  its  results,  considered  as  ending  solely  in  calculations  of  profit  and 
loss.  Its  votaries  are  expected  to  combine  the  polish  and  the  pleasures  of  reading,  with  better  judgment,  in  directing  the  labours  of  the  field-— 
and  hence  it  is,  that  we  witness  the  just  pride,  which  is  now  felt,  in  selecting  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  in  all  its  alluring  varieties,  as  their  regular 
profession,  by  young  men  of  the  first  consideration  and  talents :  and  how  much  more  useful  and  honorable  to  seek,  where  "  all  the  grateful  coun- 
ti7  breathes  delight/'  the  invigorating  toils  of  the  field,  and  the  never  tiring  studies  of  nature,  renouncing  the  unmanly  and  enervating  pleasures 
and  pursuits  of  the  town,  of  which,     ever,  it  may  now  be  truly  said 

"  Where  news  and  politicks  divide  mankind, 
"  And  schemes  of  state  involve  th*  uneasy  mmd, 
Faction  embroils  the  w«rld ;  and  every  tongue 
"  Is  mov'd  by  flattery,  or  with  scandal  hung: 
*•  Each  rival  Machiavel  with  envy  burns, 
"  And  honesty  forsakes  them  all  by  turns ; 
"  While  calumny  upon  each  party's  thrown, 
**  Which  both  promote,  and  both' alike  disown.'* 

It  is  from  reflections  like  these,  and  not  from  the  vanity,  which  is  the  growth  of  overweening  partiality,  for  our  own  offspring,  that  wc  antici- 
]jate  the  time,  when  every  tiller  of  the  soil  will  patronbe  the  "  American  Farmer."  To  the  intelligence  and  the  liberality  of  our  corresponi!ents, 
we  owe  unspeakable  gratitude,  for  enabling  us  to  say  with  confidence  to  every  farmer,  that  in  its  pages,  his  wife  may  find  the  most  valuable  re- 
cipes, and  instructions  in  every  branch  of  household  industry — that  his  children  may  find  in  them,  amusement  and  edification,  and  that  to  him- 
se  f,  they  will  furnish  the  results  of  experiments  and  practical  directions,  applicable  to  the  whole  circle  of  agricultural  operations — finally,  wc  ask 
the  favour  of  all  those,  who  think  its  usefulness  not  overrated,  not  only  to  consider  themselves  as  agents  to  receive  subscriptions,  but  that  the  Edi- 
tor will  feel  himself  under  particular  obligations  to  all  those,  who  by  sending  him  a  single  subscriber,  so  far  enable  him  to  continue,  the  first  Amc 
rican  Journal,  devoted  exclusively  to  the  instruction  and  benefit  of  the  agriculturists  of  America  To  promote  their  interests,  to  defend  their 
vi\rhi%  to  deserve  fAirir  esteem,  and  to  exah  and  embellish  their  vocation  in  the  esdmation  of  themselves,  and  of  mankind,  is  tiie  greatest  'iridc, 
and  the  highest  ambition  of  their  humble  servant,  J.  S.  SKINNER,  Editor. 

Baltimore^  March  19,  1834» 
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IMFROVEiMENTS  IN  THE  BARSHARE.  SUBSTRATUM,  AND  SHOVEL  PLOUGHS; 
AND  MANNER  OF  USING  THEM  EXPLAINED. 


Remarks  on  Ploughing,  Planting   mnd  Tillage;  with  some  observations  on  the  Drill  Husbandry 
Prefared  by  Gideon  Davis,  Manufacturer^  Georgetovjn^D.  C./or  the    Americ ah  Farmer,** 


TI.e  present  time  is  one  of  much  inquiry,! 
n.se;\rch  and  practical  ex])eriment,  in  Agricul-j 
tural  and  Manufacturing  affairs,  which  forebodes; 
\;ist  lesults.    We  are  told,  that  in  the  Eastern,  asj 
veli  as  tliis  Westeni  World,  many  men  of  the' 
higlitit   attainm»ntb    and    greatest  rehnenicnt,i 
are  imM  c  r.ly  turuing  their  attention  to  the  pro-( 
Ti^otKii  of  Agriculture,  Manufacturing,  and  In-, 
terr.al  ] m  p»-o\  cments  ;  but  are  endeavourii^j^  to| 
adap»  tilt  ir  habits  to  a  rural  life  ;  with  a  view» 
to  s)  st€TT»atise  the  art  of  husbandry,  and  render 
it  more  plt.isant,  profitable,  and  honourable. — 
Hence  it  is,  that  science  having  united  her  pow- 
ers to   effect   the  plan — research  must  go  its 
faithful  rounds,  and  explore  every  part.  With 
the  knowled!^e  of  chemistry,  much  has  been 
explained  already  ;  and  by  the  knowledge  of 
Arts,  e^ery  process  is  scrutinized  with  accu-j 
racy  so  just,  that  habits  in  husbandry,  no  matter; 
liow    ancient,    or    how    much   revered  must 
vield  to  plans  more  perfect.^And  implements 
or  machints,  no  matter  what  their  structure, 
or  how  murh  celebrated  they  may  hitherto 
have  been,  they  must  all  give  place  to  such  as 
nre  f')und  to  be  better  adapted  to  their  respect- 
ive pn- poses. 

Ui.der  these  impressions,  I  am  quite  aware 
that  the  time  is  coming,  (perhaps  it  is  near  at 
Hand)  when  implements  ol  husbandry  will  be 
valued  by  their  merits  only,  and  not  by  their 
appearance,  or  price,  or  the  recommendation  of 
-ijirhoever  may  take  a  fancy  to  that  particulaY* 
form.  Therefore,  having  applied  the  word 
imftrevemenl  to  those  implements  which  I  make  ; 
the  object  of  this  communication  is,  to  convince 
t  hote  interested  in  their  use,  of  the  fact and 


also,  to  caution  all  persons  whomsoever,  against 
makiag  and  using,  or  vending  those  improve 
ments  without  my  consent. 

STRUCTURE.  In  order  to  give  a  better 
idea  of  the  structure  of  those  implements,  I 
have  obtained  drawings  to  assist  me. — Although 
the  plough  has  been  the  most  material  imple- 
ment of  husbandry,  for  thousands  of  years,  I 
have  not  learned  that  there  has  ever  been  much 
attention  given  to  its  structure  until  within  a  few 
years  past.  But  since  it  has  become  a  subject 
of  attention,  many  very  interesting  men  have 
undertaken  to  advance  its  improvement,  and  a 
great  many  forms  have  b«en  made,  and  tested. — 
Having  come  at  a  knowledge  of  what  othei-shave 
done,  together  with  the  use  of  the  Dynanometer, 
by  which  I  could  with  certainty  test  each  re- 
sult ;  kas  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  realiz- 
ing facts  respecting  improvements  in  the  plough, 
which  I  believe  will  justify  me  in  recommend- 
ing those  which  I  have  made. 

The  first  drawing  exhibits  a  figure  of  the 
Barshare  plough,  taken  perspectively,  so  as  to 
delineate  the  most  material  parts.  By  which 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  shear,  (or  cutting  edge) 
is  made  of  wrought  iron ;  and  so  shaped,  as  to 
be  easiest  made,  strongest,  and  easiest  kept  in 
repair.  It  is  fastened  to  the  plough  with  two 
screwbolts,  one  passing  through  the  mouldboard 
and  wing  of  the  shear ;  the  other  through  the 
heel  of  the  shear  and  handle  of  the  plough.  I 
believe  the  point  and  edge  of  this  share  to  be 
the  most  natural  and  perfect  shape. 

The  next  is  the  moulding  part,  or  mouldboard 
The  shaping  of  the  face  of  which,  is  found  to  be 
the  most  material  part  in  the  structure  of  the 


plough  ;  and  I  believe,  one  of  the  most  diffu.ult 
processes  in  mechanicks. — ^Not  bein^  able  tn 
find  a  rule  to  work  by,  which  would  produce  the 
desired  shape;  I  determined  upon  trying  ex- 
periments by  testing,  or  realizing  such  shapes 
as  fancy  might  dictate ;  in  the  course  of  which 
I  have  (besides  the  number  I  have  seen  of  others 
make)  made  sixteen  different  patterns  for  the 
moiddboard  of  the  plough.  And  whether  the 
present  is  the  perfect  shape,  futurity  will  tell 
us.  But  that  which  I  have  found  to  be  most  com- 
plete,  is  partly  a  section  of  a  cylinder,  whose 
radius  is  about  equal  to  the  width  of  the  furrofs 
the  plough  is  intended  to  turn  ;  but  made  so  thai 
the  tore  and  rising  part  is  considerably  concave 
and  the  lower  part  behind  rather  convex.— 
The  mouldboard  is  made  of  cast  iron.  (This  i; 
a  great  improvement  in  the  structure  of  pk  ughs 
because,  if  we  can  once  attain  the  perfect  shape 
we  can  always  retain  it.)  The  top  of  my  mould 
board  extends  up  to  the  beam,  and  is  attachcc^ 
to  it  by  a  strong  screwbolt,  which  passes  throug? 
an  iron  brace  that  extends  from  the  top  of  the 
mouldboard  down  to  tjie  heel  of  the  shear  anc 
handle  of  the  plough. 

THE  COULTER— I  have  made  some  ph>u.i;hi 
to  work  without  any  coulter  at  all,  and  wlierc 
there  is  no  tussicks,  or  a  stiff  sward  to  cut,  ] 
believe  they  are  quite  as  well,  and  many  sa> 
much  the  best  without  in  all  such  as  clove)- 
stock,  or  stubble  land,  and  some  use  them  ii 
a  blue  grass  sod.  I  have  made  many  j)loui^h: 
with  the  common  sward  coulter,  but  applied  tf 
the  side  of  the  beam,  instead  of  passing  througl 
it.  The  advantage  of  applying  the  coulter  jr 
this  way  is,  that  it  stands  plum,  and  cuts  the  soc 
so  that  all  the  after  part  of  the  plough  excepi 
the  land  side,  runs  clear  of  the  edge  of  the  furrow, 
and  that  it  may  be  used  witli  or  without  the 
coulter  at  pleasure  ;  and  as  there  is  no  coultei 
mortice  through  the  beam,  it  is  stronger,  anc 
less  apt  to  be  abused.  Very  recently,  I  hav€ 
applied  a  horizontal  coulter.  This  1  believe  tc 
be  entirely  a  new  structure  of  the  coulter,  anc 
so  far  as  it  has  been  noticed,  is  much  admired  ; 
it  may  be  made  of  castor  wrought  iron,  or  steel 
has  an  edge  at  each  end,  that  when  eue  is  won: 
dull,  the  other  can  be  applied.  It  is  so  construct- 
ed as  to  answer  every  purpose  in  cutting  the 
sward  or  sod,  and  still  preserves  the  bi  oad  cir- 
cular throat  of  the  plough,  which  is  so  construct- 
ed as  to  prevent  the  plough  from  r  .ouking  ;  thii 
is  an  advantage  that  those  will  know  how  tc 
compute,  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  turning 
in  large  growths  of  clover,  weeds,  stubble,  &c 
its  form  maybe  seen  by  referring  to  the  drawing 
Each  end  of  the  coulter  is  seen,  one  in  its  pro 
per  position  just  forward  of  the  fore  part  of  the 
mouldboard,  the  other  end  resting  against  the 
outside  of  the  left  hand  handle. 

STOCKING.  My  ploughs  are  put  totrethci 
without  mortice  or  tenon,  but  with  iron  s(  rew- 
bolts,  the  beam  being  fastened  to  the  top  of  the 
mouldboard  with  a  single  screwbolt,  Troni  asu  ive 
by  which  they  can  be  so  constructed  as  to  adjust 
so  as  to  work  after  two  or  three  horses  abreast 
which  is  effected  by  fixing  a  block  between  the  han 
die  and  the  end  of  the  beam,  when  tlie  b!ock  is  in 
it  is  then  set  to  work  after  three  horses  ;  it  i 
also  necessary  to  have  a  brace  to  extend  iro 
screw  outside  of  the  beam  to  the  hand' 
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ters  not:  as  it  is  entirely  incorrect.  As  for 
making  land  rich,  merely  by  deep  ploughing, 
it  is  just  as  absurd,  as  to  attempt  to  satisfy  hunger 
by  drinking  more  water. — The  case  is  very  plain. 
In  deep  ploughing,  where  there  is  but  a  thin  soil, 
it  is  either  buried  so  deep  as  to  be  of  little  or 
no  use  to  vegetation  ;  or  is  mixed  with  so  much 
clay,  (or  under  strata)  that  it  is  all  made  poor, 
and  of  quite  as  little  use. — Deep  ploughing  quali- 
fies the  ground  to  receive  more  moisture,  and 
will  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  roots  of  vege- 
tation to  run  deeper.  Hence  it  is,  that  where 
farmers  plough  their  land  deep,  their  crops 
suffer  less  with  drought;  and  will  sometimes 
yield  a  better  increase.  But  the  land  is  not  any 
the  richer,  for  the  deep  ploughing. — Deep  plough  • 
ing  done  in  the  common  way,  is  very  injurious 
in  the  production  of  troublesome  weeds,  and  all 
such  growths  as  the  husbandman  wish  to  keep 
clear  of.  The  reason  is  because  the  seeds  are 
buried  at  every  depth  from  the  surface  to  the 
bottom  of  the  ploughing,  and  at  every  operation 
in  tillage,  which  brings  them  within  the  influence 
of  the  atmosphere,  they  vegetate  and  grow; 
thus  it  is,  that  the  farmers  are  so  much  beset 
with  these  unwelcome  growths.  My  idea  with 
respect  to  a  preventive  is,  to  work  so  shallovr 
with  the  barshare  plough,  that  all  the  seeds  that 
are  turned  under,  will  be  within  the  influence  of 
the  atmosphere,  where  they  will  vegetate  and 
grow,  and  when  they  get  to  a  suitable  size,  turn 
them  under  with  a  plough,  or  cut  them  off  at 
a  proper  depth,  with  some  suitable  implement, 
and  tliey  will  perish.  By  an  attention  to  such  a 
process,  as  this  proposed,  I  believe  the  farmei-s 
might  get  clear  of  many  very  troublesome  weeds, 
which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  rid  of,  whilst 
they  plough  their  Janddeep  at  oneoperation^ 

In  that  portion  of  the  country,  best  adapted  to 
the  growing  of  wheat,  with  -which  I  am  most 
acquainted,  if  the  soil  is  found  to  be  3  inches 
deep,  the  land  is  said  to  be  very  good. — ^Then, 
suppose  it  to  be  a  clover  lay,  and  that  it  be  plough- 
ed 7  inches  deep;  that  there  be  4  inches  of 
clay  thrown  on  top  of  the  soil ;  that  it  be  sown 
with  wheat,  and  harrowed  in  (I  have  seen  this 
process  practised  in  some  neighborhoods,  and 
produce  tolerable  crops  of  grain.)  But  some 
very  unfavourable  effects  must  result. — The  first 
hard  rain  that  falls  on  land  in  that  situation, 
(especially  if  the  clay  has  been  made  very  fine 
by  harrowing)  it  will  become  soft,  and  run, 
or  cement  together  like  mortar ;  and  form  a 
coat  or  crust,  which  when  wet,  water  will  hardly 
penetrate  ;  of  course,  instead  of  soaking  into  the 
ground,  much  will  run  off,  which,  besides  wash- 
ing the  land  ;  the  crop  needs  the  moisture.— 
And,  when  that  coat  or  crust  becomes  dry,  it  is 
very  hard  and  unfavourable  to  the  gi*owth  of 
vegetation. — Again,  when  the  surface  of  a  fie;d 
is  composed  of  clay,  the  atmosphere  operating 
on  it — it  becomes  very  fine  and  compact,  so  that 
it  holds  too  great  a  portion  of  water,  at  or  near 
the  surface  ;  it  is  the  water,  that  the  frost  ope- 
rates on, — frost  has  no  effect  on  the  clay  when 
dry;  hence  it  is,  that  a  clay  surface  with  its 
thill  coat  of  verdure  will  freeze  to  a  considei*able 
depth  in  a  situation  where  a  rich  soil  with  iti 
thick  coat  of  verdure  would  not  freeze  at  all ;  and 
this  is  the  reason  why  winter  grain  is  so  much 
effected  by  the  frost  when  sown  on  clay,  and 
clover  so  much  drawn  out  of  the  ground  during 
the  winter  season* — When  clay  has  been  operat- 
ed on  by  the  frost,  and  is  thawing,  the  particl 
become  so  extremely  fine,  that  they  will  doati  rk 
running  water  to  a  great  distance  ;  thus  it  is,  that 
fields,  the  surface  of  which  are  com  posed  of  clay, 
w  ash  so  much. 

The  great  art  in  husbandry,  is  to  assist  nature, 
which  w«  see  has  fixed  the  soil  en  the  surface. 


fastened  with  a  screw  bolt ;  this  brace  prevents 
tliat  end  of  the  beam  from  di-awing  down  by  the 
operation  of  the  team  When  the  block  is  out, 
and  the  beam  drawn  up  tc  the  handle,  there  is 
no  need  of  the  brace  ;  the  plough  is  then  set  to 
work  after  two  horses  abreast ;  or  two  or  "more 
oxen.  I  fasten  an  iron  brace  on  top  of  the  beam 
to  the  main  screwbolt,  and  to  the  right  hand 
handle  which  answers  two  purposes — one  is  to 
support  the  handle,  the  other  for  the  plough 
line  to  lie  on,  and  prevents  it  from  being  caught 
under  the  furrow. — In  constructing  this  plough, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  retain,  and  add  every 
thing  necessary  to  make  it  perfect,  and  to 
avoid  every  thing  that  could  be  done  without. 
The  timber  isj  worked  as  nearly  strait  as  possible, 
in  order  to  avoid  working  it  across  the  grain. 

When  those  ploughs  are  first  put  to  work,  in 
some  situations,  it  will  be  necessary  to  laib  the 
mouldboard  with  a  brick,  or  sandstone,  in  order 
to  make  it  scour,  and  be  sure  to  remember,  that 
the  plough  will  never  work  to  perfection,  until 
the  mouldboard  does  scour  completely  smooth 
They  are  calculated  to  run  deep  or  shallow  by 
alieriitg  at  the  clevis,  and  backhands.  If  the  team 
shbuld  walk  wide,  so  that  the  plough  would 
incline  to  take  rather  too  much  land;  put  a 
piece  of  leather  between  the  handle  and  beam. 
If  the  team  should  crowd  to  the  furrow,  so  that 
the  plough  does  not  take  land  enough,  take  a 
little  off  of  the  beam,  and  so  repeat  the  process 
until  the  plough  runs  exactly  to  suit  the  team. 

SUBSTRATUM  PLOUGH.  The  2d  figure, 
is  made  much  in  the  form  of  the  common  shovel 
plough,  except  the  leg,  the  lower  part  of  which 
is  made  of  a  strong  bar  of  wrought  iron  with 
the  edge  forward,  bent  in  a  suitable  shape  and 
attached  to  the  beam  with  a  screw  bolt,  and  to 
the  wooden  part  of  the  leg,  by  means  of  two 
strong  straps,  rivited  to  the  iron,  and  screwed  to 
the  wood ;  thus  constructed  it  is  simple,  and  very 
strong  considering  its  weight.  The  cutting  edge 
or  substratum  shovel  may  be  made  of  wr©ught 
iron  or  steel,  and  of  any  shape,  square,  round  or 
oval ;  the  present  are  made  of  cast  iron,  and 
round,  so  constructed  that  both  sides  are  exactly 
the  same  shape,  a  countersink  on  each  side, 
w  hilst  one  forms  a  rest  for  the  toe  of  the  leg  iron, 
the  other  protects  the  burr  of  the  screw,  by 
Avhich  it  is  fastened  on,  from  wearing.  When 
the  shovel  is  worn  to  a  bevil  on  the  underside 
(in  front)  so  that  it  don't  stick  properly  to  its 
woi  k,  loosen  the  screw  and  turn  it  until  a  sharp 
part  is  brought  forward,  and  so  repeat  the  pro- 
cess until  it  is  worn  to  a  bevil  all  round,  then 
take  it  off,  and  turn  it  upside  down;  this  will 
place  the  bevil  on  the  top,  and  render  the  shovel 
( onipletely  sharp,  and  so  proceed  as  before. 
Price  for  the  substratum  plough  j{8.  Those 
])loughs  are  designed  (in  part)  to  work  after  the 
Barshare  Plough,  in  the  same  furrow,  in  order 
tc  produce  a  deep  tilth,  without  burying  the 
soil  or  mixing  the  under  stratum  with  it;j  this 
tlu  y  will  do  with  the  power  of  two  horses,  or  a 
yoke  of  good*oxen  in  common  land,  to  the  depth  of 
irum  6  to  10  inches,  and  to  the  greatest  perfection. 
Also  to  be  used  in  the  drill  husbandry,  in  the 
euUivation  of  small  grain,  com,  potatoes,  &c 
whenever  it  is  desired  to  cultivate  the  land  deeply 
without  mixing  the  understratum  with  the  soil. 
They  will  pulverise  the  ground  to  any  depth, 
without  casting  a  furr#w  so  as  to  cover  the  small- 
est vegetable,  and  by  enlarging  the  shovel  (or 
cutting  edge)  and  altering  its  shape,  this  ploguh 
may  be  adapted  to  working  land  foul  with 
weeds,  and  what  is  termed  scraping  tobacco. 

Figure  3.  ADJUSTING  SHOVEL  PLOUGH. 
The  stock  of  which  is  made  much  in  the  form 
f)f  the  common  shovel  plough.  There  is  a  cast- 
iron  fasttned  to  the  lower  end  ^f  the  leg  with  a 


strong  screw  bolt,  which  we  term  the  leg-iron  ; 
to  this  the  shovel,  whether  round  or  square 
(see  figure  4)  is  fastened  with  a  single  screw  pin. 
The  plough  can  be  adjusted,  that  is  set  to  work, 
deep  or  shallow,  by  putting  a  bit  of  wood  or 
leather  between  the  leg  iron  and  the  leg  above 
or  below  the  screw  bolt,  as  may  be  required — 
and  when  one  part,  or  corner  of  the  shovel  wears 
dull,  loosen  the  screw  and  turn  down  another, 
and  repeat  that  process  until  the  shovel  is  worn 
all  round.  The  shovel  may  be  made  of  wrought 
iron  or  sheet  iron  ;  the  present  are  made  of  cast- 
iron  which  are  found  to  be  much  the  cheapest ; 
and  most  uniform  ;  they  are  made  concave, 
and  work  with  the  concave  part  forwai;d,  by 
which  means  they  work  deeper,  pulverise  the 
ground  finer,  and  leave  it  much  evener  on  the 
surface,  than  the  common  shovel  plough  does, 
Those  ploughs  are  well  calculated  to  work  in  a 
deep  soil,  sand,  or  loam. 

I  have  reason  to  believe,  that  the  shovel 
plough  is  not  known  (or  at  least  used)  at  all  in 
some  parts  of  the  country.  They  are  certainly 
a  very  useful  implement ;  but  to  those  not  accus- 
tomed to  use  them,  they  are  at  first  quite  un- 
pleasant to  operate  with  ;  this  is  owing  to  their 
standing  on  a  single  point,  of  course  would  incline 
to  run  any  other  way  as  soon  as  the  right  one, 
therefore,  need  strict  attention.  But  a  few  days 
practice  will  render  them  quite  pleasant  to  work 
with,  and  it  will  be  found  that  they  will  pul- 
verise the  ground  to  greater  perfection,  than  any 
other  implement. — One  difficulty  in  operating 
with  the  shovel  plough  is,  the  mwiagement  of 
the  horse :  the  ploughman  must  hold  the  plough 
with  both  hands,  then  if  the  horse  is  awkward, 
or  wild,  he  is  to  manage  also.  Take  double 
lines,  and  make  them  just  so  long  that  the 
ploughman  can  stand,  or  walk  at  ease,  with  the 
line  over  one  shoulder,  and  round  his  back,  and 
under  the  other  arm  ;  thus  it  will  be  found,  a 
little  practice  with  some  skill,  will  enable  the 
ploughman  to  manage  the  most  refractory  horse 
if  he  will  only  pull,  and  without  saying  but  very 
little  to  him.  By  twisting  the  body  a  litlle  he 
can  incline  the  horse  to  the  right  or  left,  and  by 
holding  back  regulate  his  speed  or  stop  him  at 
any  time. 


a 


PLOUGHING.  Many  very  interesting  far 
mers,  have  taken  up  the  idea,  that  deep  plough- 
ing is  an  improvement  in  the  art  of  husbandry  ; 
that — in  fact,  the.  deeper  they  plough  theii 
ground,  the  deeper  they  make  the  soil ;  and  o 
course  the  richer  the  land.  With  whom  ihi^ 
notion  origiaated  I  have  not  learned,  and  it  mat- 
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universally,  in  the  growing  of  every  thing,  from 
the  most  tender  plant,  to  the  most  solid  oaJt.  It 
is  the  soil  that  contains  the  principal  part  of  the 
vegetable  matter,  which  must  be  decomposed, 
and  also  in  solution,  (that  is  mixed  with  water,) 
before  it  is  qualihed  for  vegetable  food ;  if  so, 
the  soil  should  be  kept  on  the  surface  ;  because, 
there  the  atmosphere  has  the  greatest  influence 
OD  all  matter.  If  this  is  admitted  as  the  fact 
see  how  contrary  to  the  nature  of  those  things, 
most  of  the  husbandmen  act.  Yet  so  it  is. — 
When  the  soil  is  kept  on  the  surface,  it  decompo- 
ses or  rots  the  fastest.  Its  particles,  though 
they  may  become  as  fine,  or  even  much  finer 
than  those  of  clay,  yet  they  have  not  that  adhe- 
sive quality,  which  would  make  them  run,  or  ce- 
ment together,  like  mortar,  as  the  clay  does. — 
And  when  rain  falls  on  the  soil,  it  soaks  through 
»o  long  as  the  broken  strata  underneath  will  re- 
tain it,  and  even  if  the  water  runs  off,  a  surface 
composed  of  soil,  does  not  wash  as  much,  as 
when  composed  of  clay.  And  when  dry,  it  is  not 
too  hard,  it  never  bakes,  it  is  so  qualified  as  to  be 
exactly  right.  Besides  this,  it  is  known,  that 
dark  colours  attract  a  greater  portion  of  heat 
from  the  atmosphere,  than  light  colours  do,  and 
1  presuniethat  it  is  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere, 
that  renders  vegetation  active,  and  enables  it  to 
perform  offices  necessary  to  its  life  and  growth  ; 
this  assures  us,  that  the  soil  should  be  kept  on  the 
surface.  Again  when  the  soil  is  buried  3  or  4 
inches  under  the  natural  stratum,  the  atmo^here 
has  but  very  little  influence  on  it  ;  and  even  if  it 
kad,  it  is  a  considerable  time  before  the  roots  of 
vegetation,  (which  is  planted  or  sown  on  the  sur- 
face) run  deep  enough  to  derive  any  benefit  from 
it ;  this  also  would  teach  us,  that  the  soil  should 
be  kept  on  the  top. 

The  1st  section  in  this  drawing  is  intended  to 
exhibit  a  view  of  deep  ploughing,  done  m  the 
common  way — a  shews  an  open  furrow, — 
cut  7  inches  deep,  and  14  inches  wide,  in  land 
where  the  soil  is  only  3  inches  deep  ;  ^,  the  fur* 
row  slice  turned  over  on  the  bottom  of  the  pre- 
ceding fuiTow,  with  the  soil  down,  and  4  inches 
of  clay  on  the  top  of  it ;  r ,  a  plant  of  com  with 
its  roots  fiist  in  the  clay,  entirely  above  the  soil; 
rf,the  unbroken  stratum, on  the  left  hand,  and  un- 
liei-  the  tillage. 

The  2d  section,  will  exhibit  ploughing,  done  at 
two  operations:  an  open  furix)w  (is  seen)  cut  only 
.>  inches  deep,  10  inches  wide  ;  and  that  the  fur- 
row hi  ices,  including  the  soil  only,  are  turned 
over  on  a  bed  of  substratum,  pulverised  to  the 
dc|  th  of  9  inches,  (this  is  done  with  the  substra- 
tum ploiit^h,)  a  plant  of  corn  is  seen  with  itsroots 
fixed  in  the  sod.  On  the  left  hand  and  under- 
neath is  seen  the  unbroken  stratum. 

C  To  be  conthiued  ) 

FROM  TH£  NATIONAL  GAZETTE. 

CHICORY  THE  BKST  SUBSTITUTE  FOR 
WEST  INDIA  COFFEE. 
Several  specimens  of  Germanic,  formerly  call- 
Westphalia  Cofl'ee,  have  been  pJaced  in  my 
bajidsbyan  importing  coram ercial  house  of  this^o.^ave  cured 


which  this  succedaneum  is  prepared,  after  hav 
ing  frequently  used  m  my  family  the  beverage 
made  from  the  specimens  sent  me,  both  alone 
and  combined  with  coffee. 

Germanic  or  Westphalia  Coflfee  is  manufac- 
tured from  the  root  of  the  Cichorium  Intybua* 
Succory,  Cychory  or  wild  succory.f  This  plant 
is  not  a  native,  but  has  been  introduced  into  the 
Uaited  States,  probably  with  grass  seeds,  and 
has  become  naturalized,  being  frequently  met 
with  along  the  margins  of  cultivated  fields,  and 
by  road  sides,  among  rubbish.  In  the  neighbour 
hood  of  this  city  it  is  quite  common,  and  par- 
ticularly  abundant  on  the  Ridge  Road  near  town, 
and  on  the  Frankford  and  Germantown  roads. 
It  is  sometimes,  but  not  frequently  met  with  in 
the  Neck,  on  the  Lancaster  Turnpike  Road  and 
other  highways.  The  root  is  perennial,  shaped 
like  a  carrot  or  raddish  root.  The  stem  is  about 
two  feet  high,  erect  and  branched,  its  branches 
straggling,  garnished  with  a  few  short  leaves, 
those  of  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  and  those 
proceeding  from  the  root,  being  much  longer, 
and  resembling  the  leaves  of  dandelion.  The 
flowers  are  bright  blue,  sometimes  white,  about 
the  size  and  form  of  those  of  dandelion.  The 
endive  or  winter  curled  sallad,  of  oui*  markets 
( acarole  or  Bcariole  of  the  French^  is  a  species 
of  the  same  genus  to  which  the  Cichorium  Inty- 
bus  belongs,  and  by  Poirct  is  conjectured  to  be 
the  identical  plant,  varied  by  culture,  though  the 
endive  is  more  generally  supposed  to  be  a  dis- 
tinct species  originally  from  the  East  Indies. 

Every  part  of  the  wild  succory  root  has  a  fresh 
and  bitter  taste ;  and  in  a  gi*eater  degree  in  the 
wild  plant,  than  in  that  subjected  to  cultivation. 
On  breaking  it  a  milky  saponaceous  juice  exudes, 
which  is  bitter  and  slightly  styptic— this  juice 
seems  to  contain  the  peculiar  virtues  of  the  plant. 
These  are  said  to  be  stomachic,  stimulating,  re- 
freshing, aperient,  demulcent,  resolvent,  deob- 
struent,  &c.  Geofl^ery  asserts  that  the  mild 
bitterness  of  the  succory  invigorates  the  stomach, 
excites  the  appetite,  aids  digescicm,  and  frequent- 
ly promotes  perspiration  and  expectoration. 
Murray  is  inclined  to  think  it  useful  in  emacia- 
tions, melancholy,  hypocondria  and  consumptions, 
and  in  diseases  of  the  throat  and  breast.  Van 
Swieten  declares  that  the  root  of  succory  has  had 
extraordinary  effects  in  visceral  obstructions  and 
the  disorders  which  they  produce.  Several 
writers  of  great  respectability  say  that  hysterical 
females  have  been  cured  by  the  use  of  the  juice 
of  this  plant,  and  that  the  decoction  either  with 
or  without  milk  has  been  serviceable  to  melan- 
choly hypocondriacs.  Some  authors  pretend 
that  the  powder  of  the  dry  leaves  acts  beneficial- 
ly in  diseases  of  the  skin,  in  gout  and  rheuma- 
tism. The  expressed  juice  has  been  medicinally 
employed,  and  it  is  said,  often  successfully  in 
catarrhal  engorgements  of  the  lungs  and  in  vis- 
ceral derangement.  United  with  ammoniac  and 
other  stimulating  articles,  it  has  frequently  been 
used  in  intermittent  fevei'S :  but  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  in  most  cases  which  it  is  believed 
the  good  effects  were  derived 


city  with  a  request  that  after  a  sufficient  num- P^ncipally  from  the  associated  medicine.  This 
bfcr  of  trials  of  the  beverage  it  yields,  I  would  opinion  is  supported  by  Alibert,  who  remarks, 
eive  some  account  of  the  plant  from  the  root  of  in  opposition  to  the  extravagant  encomiums  on 
which  it  is  obtained,  together  with  an  opinion  of  the  virtues  of  succory,  that  they  are  at  least 
i»s  dietetic  properties  and  effects.  problematical  as  regards  the  removal  of  obstruc- 

*  A  quantity  of  this  prepared  substitute  for  cof-  tions  and  cure  of  intermittent  fevers  ;  and  that 
fee,  having  been  introduced  from  the  manufac- 
tories in  Germany  into  this  city,  which  I  under- 
stood from  the  importers  is  intended  to  be  offered 
for  sale,  appears  to  me  proper  that  the  citizens 
who  may  be  disposed  to  try,  or  habitually  use 
the  bev  tt^jj^e  made  from  it,  should  be  acquainted 
-with  the  iiiiorraation  requested.  I  have,  there- 
fore^ s^bjoiped  an  account  of  the  plant  from 


*  inaugural  dissertation  on  this  filant  by 
Rodolfihe  Jacques  Camerartus^  was  fiublished  at 
Tubingin^  to  which  the  curious  are  referred* 

f  Chicoreey  chicoTf  C  sauvage^  French  /  zicho- 
rien^  tvaegwarty  hinllaeuftj  Gerinan  ;  cicoria^  cico' 
rea^  radickio,  Italian  ;  achichoria^  cAicoria,  SfiaU' 
iah  ;  vfdsgvfarda^  iiwediah. 


he  sees  no  good  reason  to  assign  to  the  plant  an\ 
peculiar  efficacy  against  certain  diseases. 

Chaumeton,  Charaberet,  and  Poiret  state  that 
succory  root  is  very  much  used  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  and  in  France,  as  a  surrogate  for  coflee, 
and  that  it  is  used  in  the  latter  country  to  adulte- 
rate the  coffee  which  is  sold  in  powder  or  ground, 
in  the  shops :  and  I  learn  from  the  impoiters  of 
the  prepared  substitute,  who  have  requested  this 
account,  that  immense  magazines  or  factories, 
are  established  in  Germany,  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  its  preparation.  The  manufacturers 
collect  the  root  towards  the  end  of  autumn,  it 
is  then  cut  in  slices,  dried,  afterward  torrified 
and  pulverised  or  ground.  The  French  authors 
say, "  it  is  used  in  infusion  or  decoction  with  water, 
to  make  a  drink  which  has  all  the  appearance 
and  bitterness  oif  coffee,  without  possessing  the 
other  precious  qualities  of  that  useful  beverage. 
But  that  it  is  nevertheless  applied  to  the  same 
uses,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  milk  or  cream.*' 
They  state  that  it  is  necessary  to  take  great 
precaution  in  keeping  it,  since,  in  large  masses. 
It  is  liable  to  spontaneous  combustion.  Murray 
states  that  five  houses  in  Augsbourg,  were  con- 
sumed by  a  fire  which  had  originated  in  a  maga- 
zine, in  the  midst  of  a  great  quantity  of  this  sub- 
stance. 

The  £g}'ptians  consumed  immense  quantities 
of  succory,  and  the  Greeks  also  used  it.  In  Eu- 
■ope  it  is  continually  cultivated  for  economical  and 
pharmaceutical  purposes.  Cattle  eat  the  leaves 
during  scarcity  of  pasture,  and  they  never  at  any 
time  show  dislike  to  them.  It  thrives  in  any 
kind  of  soil,  and  any  exposure,  resisting  droughts, 
deluges  of  rain,  hail,  or  cold.  It  grows  speedily, 
and  forms  an  excellent  forage  for  cattle  in  the 
spring.  Under  cultivation,  it  is  bleached,  like 
celery,  by  screening  it  from  air  and  light,  and  in 
this  state,  forms  an  excellent  and  healthful  sallad. 
Geoffrey  says  that  intermittent  fevers,  which 
had  resisted  other  means,  had  been  cured  by  a 
free  use  of  succory  sallad. 

To  return  to  the  root,  as  a  substitute  for  coffee. 
From  the  preceding  accounts  of  the  properties 
of  succory,  it  will  be  evident  that  it  is,  compara- 
tively with  coffee,  an  inert,  or  at  least  an  inactive 
plant.  And  it  is  doubtless  destitute  of  the  subtle, 
heating  and  very  stimulating  effect  of  the  favour- 
ite b/everage  made  from  coffee  seeds.  The  em- 
pyreuma,  on  which  the  fine  flavour  and  exhilira- 
ting  powers  and  much  of  the  peculiar  effects  of 
coffee  depends,  is  wanting  in  the  succory — it  can 
therefore  never  be  made  to  possess  the  delicate 
and  grateful  taste  of  coffee,  while  it  will  certain- 
ly be  incapable  of  producing  the  same  injurious 
effect.  From  the  trials  I  have  made  of  it,  I  be« 
lieve,  as  a  dietetic  article  of  family  use,  it  is  more 
healthful  than  rye  coffee,  and  has  a  softer  and 
more  agreeable  taste ;  it  is  less  injurious  ^o  de- 
licate constitutions  than  coffee — ^it  is  less  heating, 
more  perspirative,  less  stimulating  than  coffee ; 
and,  though  far  inferior,  as  every  substitute  musi 
be,  to  genuine  coffee  taken  in  moderation,  I  yet 
believe  the  health  of  the  community,  the  female 
part  of  it  especially  (to  whom  there  can  be  no 
doubt  coffee  is  peculiarly  injurious,)  would  be 
benefitted  by  using  a  moiety  or  two  thirds  of 
this  article,  mixed  with  one  half  or  one  third  .of 
genuine  coffee.  That  it  is  preferable  to  torrified 
rye  as  a  succedaneum,  I  fully  believe.  And  this 
opinion  is  supported  by  the  sensible  properties  of 
succory  root,  and  those  preserved  in  the  prepar- 
ed surrogate.  Under  these  impressions,  and 
influenced  by  the  opinion  that  rye  coffee  is,  to 
most  constitutions  hurtful,  to  some  extremely 
prejudicial,  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  recommending 
to  my  fellow  citizens  the  use  ot  succory  coffee ;  and 
so  favourable  is  my  opinion  of  its  healthfulness  and 
economy,  that  it  is  my  intention  to  propo? 
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the  honourable  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  that 
it  be  introduced  into  the  diet  of  sailors  on  ship- 
board, and  soldiers  in  marine  posts.  The  opinion 
just  stated  of  the  unhealthfiilness  of  rye  coffee, 
demand  a  word  or  two  in  its  justification,  since  it 
is  so  paloably  opposed  to  the  prejudice  and  inter- 
est ot  a  large  proportion  of  our  population.  It 
is  grounded  on  the  observations  I  have  made  in 
my  professional  practice  for  some  years  past.  I 
have  found  numerous  instances  of  distressing 
cholic  and  flatulence  in  delicate  constitutions  and 
aedentary  persons,  traceable  to  no  other  source, 
which  have  appeared  a  short  time  after  the  free 
use  of  rye  coffee ;  and  which  continued  until  J 
interdicted  its  use  as  a  daily  beverage.  But  I 
have  seen  other  more  distressing  affections,  at 
tended,  particularly  in  females,  with  violent 
habitual  spasms — produced,  as  I  believed,  by 
small  portions  of  spurred  rye  or  ergot,  which 
had  been  mixed  with  the  pure  grain.  In  such 
cases,  I  have  only  succeeded  in  procuring  relief, 
by  interdicting  the  use  of  the  beverage.  My 
suspicion  of  the  presence  of  ergot  has  arisen  from 
an  actual  detection  of  elongated  grain  in  masses 
of  un ground  ton ifieii  rye,  which  grain  appeared 
to  be  nothing  more  than  the  incipient  state  of 
the  spurred  or  poisonous  seed.  The  same  thing 
I  have  observed  in  examining  the  heads  of  rye 
in  the  rye  fields,  during  botanical  excursions. 
While  I  am  sensible  that  great  care  is  taken  by 
the  manufacturers  of  rye-coffee  to  cleanse  the 
grain  of  extraneous  substances,  I  still  believe 
that  the  cockle  seed  and  half-spurred  grains  will 
elude  detection.  I  subjoin  a  translation  of  the 
remarks  and  directions  printed  in  German  on  the 
papers  in  which  the  succory  coffee  is  enveloped, 
with  this  single  remark  that  it  should  be  made 
either  mixed  with  coffee  or  by  itself,  by  pouring 
boiling  water  on  it  through  a  bag  or  strainer. 

WILLIAM  P.  C.  BARTON. 

Use  and  qttalUiea  Qf  this  Surrogate  of  ff  est 
India  Coffee, 

This  elegant  Surrogate  of  coffee  is  very  con- 
ducive to  health,  does  not  heat  the  blood — is  not 
injurious  to  the  eyes — ^nor  does  it  affect  the 
nerves,  but  assists  digestion. 

It  may  be  drunk  without  any  addition  or  with 
a  small  proportion  of  coffee,  agreeably  to  the 
taste  of  the  persons  using  it ;  it  is  prepared  ia 
the  usual  manner  of  coffee. 

Directions  for  using  the  Germanic,  forwerly 


being  little  affected  by  the  winter  in  South  Caro- 
lina, and  as  yielding  the  best  early  pasture  for 
sheep.  For  a  very  satisfactory  paper,  in  relation, 
to  the  uses,  mode  of  planting,  and  yield  of 
Chicory,  the  reader  is  referred,  especially,  to 
the  Ameiican  Farmer,  vol.  3,  page  65* — Edit, 
Am.  Farmer, 


called  ffest/ihalia  Coffee, 
To  one  portion  of  3  cups  take  of  this  coffee  1-4 
Loth,  this  would  be  according  to  our  weight  only 
the  ,eighth  part  of  an  ounce,  and  appears  to  me 
a  great  deal  too  little  ;  and  if  you  wish  to  have 
it  quite  similar  in  taste  to  real  coffee,  add  3  or 
4  beans,  and  prepare  it  as  usual.  But  even  with- 
out this  addition,  it  will  be  found  an  agreeable 
beverage,  as  in  its  preparation  the  greatest  clean- 
liness is  observed,  and  its  component  parts  consist 
only  of  such  things  as  are  conducive  to  health, 
hy  no  means  injurious ;  and  may  be  submitted  to 
any  medical  examination. 


Prbfessor  Barton's  remarks  will  prove  interest- 
ing to  OUT  readers,  so  far  a^  they  explain  the 
medical  qualities  and  effects  of  Chicor\*  and  of 
Rye,  when  used  instead  of  coffee— but  those  who 
have  been  subscribers  from  the  commencement 
•f  this  work,  will  recollect  that  several  commu 
ni cations,  commencing  with  one  from  Judge 
Holmes,  of  Winchester,  in  the  first  volume,  have 
been  published,  to  show,  that  of  all  substitutes 
for  imported  coffee,  the  root  of  this  plant  af- 
fords the  best ;  and  that  it  is,  perhaps,  yet  more 
deserving  the  atteation  of  Farmers,  as  food  for 
^.ir  slock.  Mr.  BelUnger,  recommends  it  as 


FROM  THE  NATIONAL  INTELLIGENCER. 

NATURAL  PRODUCTIONS  OF  MISSOURL 

Senate  Chamber,  March  3,  1823., 
Meskrs.  Gales  and  Seaton  : 

Gentlemen — I  wish  you  to  publish  the  enclosed 
letter.  The  facts  stated  in  it,  relative  to  the  ve- 
getable productions  of  Missouri,  will  give  cor- 
rect data  for  forming  opinions  about  the  soil  and 
climate  of  that  country.  The  writer  is  a  gen- 
tleman of  science,  character,  and  fortune,  great- 
ly attached  to  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  and 
entitled  to  an  implicit  confidence  in  all  his  state- 
ments. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

THOMAS  H.  BENTON. 

.  Franklin  Mimouriy  A^'ov,  2^th,  1822. 
Sir — Agreeably  to  vour  request,  I  have  for- 
warded to  you  some  of  the  largest  specimens  of 
plants  which  have  been  reared  in  my  garden  this 
year,  with  a  few  others  of  two  years  growth.— 
Vou  will  bear  in  mind,  that  I  have  not  travelled 
for  these  samples  out  of  my  own  garden,  which 
was  laid  out  on  the  poorest  part  of  my  land,  and 
on  which  there  has  not  a  particle  of  manure 
been  spread.  It  is  a  rich  sandy  loam ;  contains, 
for  vines  and  other  small  fruits,  &c.  eleven  acres, 
and  has  too  great  a  portion  of  sand  in  my  own 
estimation,  but  in  the  opinion  of  my  neighbours, 
a  great  deal  too  much. 

Perhaps  it  may  afford  soyie  satisfaction  to 
know,  I  live  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Missouri 
River,  about  180  miles  above  its  mouth,  in  lati- 
tude 39,  and  in  a  bottom  whose  greatest  extent, 
from  East  to  West,  is  about  25  or  26  miles,  and 
whose  average  breadth  is  about  2  miles.  I  know 
of  no  part  less  than  one,  nor  many  above  3  miles 
in  width.  At  Boon's  Lick,  the  bottom  is  about 
its  medium  breadth.  That  our  country  is  incom- 
parably rich  in  its  products  of  com,  wheat,  and 
such  articles  as  are  generally  raised  in  the  Wes- 
tern countries,  I  believe  has  never  yet  been  dis- 
puted, and  I  need  not  particulaa^se  them. 

It  is  known  to  most,  that  an  individual  of  any 
species  of  plant  may  accidentally  attain  to  great 
size,  even  on  a  poor  soil ;  and  that  soQie  soils 
abound  with  salts  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  nur 
ture  of  particular  species  of  plants  ;  and  that, 
consequently,  the  whole  species  will  be  reared 
to  great  perfection  on  them.  But,  it  is  not 
known  by  any  farmer,  that  a  great  variety  of 
plants  can  be  raised,  to  great  perfection,  for  a 
series  of  years  in  succession,  unless  the  soil  and 
climate  be  both  rich  and  warm.  Let  me  not 
theorise,  but  leave  it  for  others  to  conjecture  the 
causes  of  the  great  fertility  of  our  country :  facts 
are  all  I  vouch  for  ;  and  these  not  conjectural, 
but  such  as  1  have  determined  by  the  trial. 

By  the  by,  these  theories,  or  conjectural  cau- 
ses, though  a  source  of  much  error,  have  yet  af- 
forded me  much  occadonal  amusement,  and  1 
seldom  go  to  Tennessee  without  experiencing  its 
exbilirating  influence.  My  acquaintance  meets 
me,  and  exclaimn,  "  Ah  !  my  old  friend,  are  you 
alive  yet,  and  just  come  from  that  cold  country 
Hardeman,  I  am  alive,  you  see,  and  I  left  the 
Missouri  but  ten  days  ago."  "  Well,  what  are 
the  timet  there  }  I  suppose  you  came  down  to 
purchase  your  old  plantation  again:  or  perhap: 
to  buy  cotton  ?"  H,    I  -i^  content  to  live  in 


Missouri ;  and*  as  for  cotton,  I  raise  what  I 
want."  H,  "  Come,  come,  my  friend,  that  will 
not  do— for  cotton  to  grow  in  the  Missouri,  is  out 
of  the  question."  *'  Why  so  '*  Because  it 
lies  too  far  north  ;  and  because  it  i£  so  much  ele- 
vated ;  for  you  know  that  high  mountains,  even 
in  low  latitudes,  are  covered  in  the  summer 
time  with  snow  ;  therefore,  a  high  latitude,  and 
a  high  country  conjoined,  must  produce  the -most 
extreme  cokL"  Generally,  here,  I  yield  to  my 
acquaintance ;  and  answered  his  conclusion,  by 
stating  the  advantages  we  derive  from  this  cold  : 
That  it  is  the  only  spot  of  earth  which  civilized  na 

tions  allow  to  be  inhabited  by  civilized  people  

that  is,  free  from  the  visitations  of  the  Devil : 
that,  in^ct,  he  once  came  here,  piping  hot,  and 
was  immediately  seized  with  such  a  chilly  that 
he  ran  back,  swearing  he  would  never  visit  so 
cold  a  place  again.  Thus  I  break  with  those 
whose  idle  dreams  prevent  them  from  observing 
useful  facts.  But,  the  cotton :  I  raised  about 
1,200  lbs.  in  the  seed,  per  acre,  this  year.  I  say 
about^  for  I  was  away  from  the  State  in  Septem- 
ber and  part  of  October,  when  a  part  was  picked 
out^  and  put  up  withoutbeing  weighed;  but,  from 
what  was  gathered  before  I  left  home,  and  since 
my  retura,  I  am  satisfied  there  is  no  great  error. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  some  men,  that  a  certain 
number  of  days  is  necessary  to  perfect  a  vegeta- 
ble, in  any  so|l  or  situation,  and  that  cotton,  be- 
ing a  native  of  a  southeni  country,  where  the 
seasons  are  long,  in  which  this  plant  g^ows,  it 
cannot  be  brought  to  maturity  in  ours.  Here  is 
another,  sort  of  theory,  about  which  I  shall  not 
detain  you  so  loi^  as  I  did  with  the  other,  but 
simply  say  :  I  planted  my  cotton  about  the  28th 
of  April :  a  drought  was  then  prevailing  here, 
and  it  continued  until  the  30th  of  May,  at  which 
time  a  rain  fell.  In  a  few  of  the  first  days  of 
June,  my  cotton  came  up  ;  on  the  6th  July,  I  saw 
blooms  ;  on  the  16th  August,  it  began  to  open  ; 
and  the  field  was  picked  over  on  the  last  days  of 
August.  Our  old  friend.  Dr.  John  Sappington, 
who  lives  a  neighbour  to  me,  says  his  cotton 
came  up  from  the  8th  to  10th  June,  the  «eed 
having  laid  in  the  ground  something  more  than 
five  weeks  ;  and  he  raised  this  year,  by  actual 
measurement  of  the  ground,  and  weight  of  the 
cotton  :  To  say,  lOi  acres  of  ground,  picked  out 
before  the  15th  instant,  10,272  lbs.  of  clean  dry, 
white  cotton,  of  fine  staple.  His  letter  to  me 
this  day,  and  now  lying  before  me,  informs  me 
of  this  ;  and,  further,  that  there  is  now  open  in 
his  field  from  1,800  to  2,000  lbs.  to  be  gathered. 

In  order  to  test  this  theory  a  little  better  than 
Obadiahdid  his,  by  his  wife  and  cow,  I  plant- 
ed some  Indian  corn  on  the  first  day  of  \iay. — 
On  the  9th  Jujie,  it  was  in  silk  ;  on  the  15th  July 
it  was  ripe.  I  planted  some  of  the  new  corn, 
which  was  then  ripe  enough  for  the  purpose,  on 
the  10th  July ;  ou  the  11th  August  it  was  in  silk  ; 
on  the  10th  September  it  was  ripe  ;  beiog  the 
second  crop,  or  two  generations  in  4  months  and 

10  days.  I  planted  some  other  new  com  on  the 
first  of  August ;  and  on  the  1st  September  it  was 
in  silk  ;  on  the  1st  October  it  was  ripe.  Thus, 
in  61  days  I  have  perfected  a  generation  of  Man* 
dan  com. 

The  timber  is  not  generally  tall  in  our  country, 
particularly  near  the  prairies,  where  it  is  thinly 
set  ;  the  bodies  are  low,  with  large  spreading 
tops,  even  in  our  richest  lands.  In  the  bottx)ms 
it  is  otherwise ;  for  there  it  is  thickly  set,  and 
tall.  Gen.  T.  A.  Smith  has  had  several  cut  into 
rail  lengths,  11  feet  long,  and  7  cuts  to  the  tree, 
which  would  require  a  body  of  84  feet  of  straight 
timber.  Mr.  Hater  cut  one,  a  few  days  ago,  in 
this  bottom,  from  which  he  got  8  rail  lengths,  of 

11  feet  each.  Allow,  then,  as  is  really  dooe^  for 
the  stump  and  hcdf  tlie  gap  n^wle  in  cutting  the 
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h.gs  off,  it  TOu»t  have  taken  a  tree  of  95  feet  to 
produce  these  rail  length?.    A  hollow  sycamore 
irce,  which  stands  about  half  a  mile  froin  me,  I 
measured,  and  found  it  required  43  feet  to  com 
pass  it.   This  is  the  largest  that  1  ever  saw. 

Lately,  I  measured  some  trees  which  I  am 
rearing  for  shade,  and  their  girths  were,  Catal- 
pa  2  years  old,  37^  inches  round,  proportional 
height— Black  locust,  13  round— Balm  of  Gil- 
eud,  13  5-8  round — Catalpa  9nf  year's  growth 
7 1  inches  round — WTiite  Mulberry,  6  inches  round 
— ISweet  Cherry,  54  round — Tulip  poplar,  6  round 

 Sycamore  one  year  old,  from  a  stump  <  in  the 

c^ardeB,  10^  inches  rouhd--Grape  vine,  one  year 
also,  3  inches  round,  20 feet  long.  Annual  plants 
— Black  mustard,  9  feet  high,  4^  inches  round  ; 
tins  is  the  evangelical  mustard  that  the  fowls  of 
the  air  roosted  upon.  White  do.  4  feet  5  inches 
across  the  leaves — RuiBe  do.  4  feet  3  inches 
across  the  leaves  ;  Palma  Christi,  14J  inches 
round,  and  supported  me  standing  erect  at  the 
Hiain  fork,  4  feet  above  the  groi«nd,  and  13 
branches  being  below,  most  of  which  were  8  feet 
in  length.  Asparagus  stalk,  3  inches  round,  8 
feet  3  inches  high,  the  root  being  only  two  years 
old.  Salmon  Radish,  194  inches  round,  26^  long ; 
another  18^  round,  364  ion&»  White  summer,  do 
2o  inches  round,  16  inches  long,  and  broken  off 
by  drawing  up,  the  point  2  inches  thick.  Hemp 
stalk,  15  inches  round,  its  branches  9  feet  long. 
My  hemp  raised  for  seed  grew  in  length  from  12 
to  15  feet.  One  stalk,  raised  by  my  neighbour, 
measured  in  length,  18  feet  7  inches.  Turnips 
now  growing,  one  measured  on  the  9th  inst.  30 
inches  round.  Yesterday  I  drew  up  three,  which 
«;Tew  al>out  afoot  apart,  and  their  measures  were 
'.7,  28,  284  inches  round.  I  raised  this  year  on 
two  vines,  they  were  so  blended  I  could  not  sepa- 
rate them,  4468  cymlins,  or  squashes.  On  one 
vine  I  raisaed  96  citron  melons  ;  one,  taken  as  a 
medium  size,  weighed  7  lbs.  then  96Xby  7=.  672 
lbs.  i  had  three  days  ago  dug  from  one  hill,  one 
bushel  and  a  half  and  one  quart  of  Jerusalem  ar- 
tichokes; these  were  raised  without  any  cultiva- 
tion,  except  the  planting  of  3  or  4  small  bulbs  in 
the  hill  last  spnng.  This  plant  I  have  seen 
1^ rowing  spontaneously  in  the  prairie  near  St. 
Louis. 

On  the  16th  instaat  I  killed  a  steer  54  years 
old,  which  was  raised  and  fattened  in  the  bottom 
without  being  fed,  except  15  days  to  prevent  his 
tailing  off  before  the  weather  would  change- 
neat  beef,  884  poimds,  tallow,  181  pounds.  He 
was  inferidr  to  several  others  of  the  same  age. 

1  cannot  forbear  saying  something  more  about 
niy  asparagus.  I  have  12  square  rods  set  with  it, 
n«>t  one  particle  of  manure.  The  roots  planted 
in  the  native  soil,  18  inches  apart,  and  6  inches 
deep.  Since  1  sat  down  to  write,  one  bunch  has 
been  counted,  and  it  contains  81  stalks.  This 
abundance  is  from  one  root  in  two  years  time. 

My  vineyard  contains  from  6  to  800  plants, 
mostly  of  European  kinds ;  and  they  grow  luxu- 
riantly, as  you  will  perceive  from  the  specimen 
above  stated ;  it  was  the  Bordeaux.  Our  native 
buQch  grape  is  acknowledged,  by  all  who  have 
tasted  them«  to  surpass  any  other  indig-enous 
grape  in  the  United  States.  I  shall  transplant  1 
or  200  next  spring,  to  ^see  if  cultivation  can  im- 
prove them* 

in  the  fore  part  of  this  week,  in  getting  timber 
to  build  a  cabin,  9  found  about  a  peck  of  bees- 
comb,  htfigingtoa  limb.  The  negroes,  after  1 
left  them,  got  it  down,  and  stated,  on  inquiry, 
thnt  it  ceotained  a  quantity  of  good  honey.  This 
tart  I  mentioned  to  two  other  persons  severally, 
and  they.cach  told  meof  something  similar,  which 
lell  under  their  own  observation.  One  said  he 
m  as  Imnting  for  deer  last  fall,  and  found  a  Urge 
quantity  id  comb  depcadingfrom  a  limb— he  had 


3  others  with  him,  and  they  shot  through  the 
comb,  and  cut  off  with  their  rifle  balls  as  much 
honey  as  they  all  could  eat,  and  left  the  remain 
der  for  the  next  fortunate  hunter.  The  other  man 
to  whom  I  related  my  story,  believing  it  not  to  be 
a  new  case,  said^  that,  in  the  summer,  he  went 
with  4  others  to  a  prairie,  about  a  mile  off,  and 
in  the  bottom,  to  run  a  race,  and  while  they  were 
gettingtheir  switches  to  ride  with,  they  found  as 
much  honey  as  they  could  all  eal,  suspended  from 
a  limb  not  longer  than  a  chainpost.  Thus,  hav- 
ing mentioned  my  case  to  but  two  othei*s,  and 
they  both  knew  something  better,  I  concluded  it 
was  a  case  so  common  as  not  to  merit  the  relation 
therefore,  I  left  the  story  at  rest,  except  my 
sending  it  thus  to  you. 

Respectfully  yours, 

JOHN  HARDEMAN 

CoU  Benton. 


TO  THE  editor  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

HYDROPHOBIA  IN  SHEEP. 

Sfiringdale,  Fa,  mh  March,  1823. 

Dear  Sir, 

The  effects  of  hydrophobia  were  singularly  ex- 
hibited a  few  years  since,  on  a  flock  of  sheep  be- 
longing to  the  plantation  of  my  father,  in  this 
county.  As  the  facts  were  at  the  time  perfectly 
novel  to  me,  and  may  still  be  interesting  to  oth- 
ers, I  have  th(mght  them  not  whplly  unworthy  of 
a  place  m  your  excellent  paper. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1810,  while  it  was 
intensely  cold,  and  a  very  deep  snow  covered  the 
ground,  the  flock  of  sheep  were  coniined  in  a 
»mall  enclosure  surrounding  a  fodder  house,  which 
sei-ved  the  double  purp^jse  of  supplying  them  with 
food  and  protecting  them  from  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather.  In  this  situation  they  were  visited 
by  a  dog  belonging  to  one  of  my  neighbours, 
which,  although  there  had  been  something  rather 
extraordinary  in  his  appearance  and  conduct,  had 
evinced  no  very  marked  symptoms  of  hydropho- 
bia. About  daylight  in  the  morning  he  was  dis 
covered  by  the  negroes,  in  pursuit  of  the  sheep 
in  their  inclosure ;  but  on  seeing  them,  and  being 
menaced  with  a  stick,  he  ran  off,  but  instead  of  go- 
ing immediately  home  he  took  tlie  direction  to  a 
neighbouring  village,  where  he  bit  two  cows,  and 
disclosed  other  marks  of  unusual  ferocity  and  ill 
nature.  These  circumstances  at  length  excited 
suspicion  of  the  true  nature  of  his  malady,  and 
on  his  return  home,  he  was  shot.  Upon  examin- 
ing the  sheep,  it  was  found  that  15  or  20  had 
been  bitten,  most  of  them  so  slightly  that  in  one 
instance,  only,  was  it  thought  tliat  death  would 
probably  ensue,  merely  from  the  wounds.  The 
peculiar  manner  in  which  the  animals  were  bit- 
ten, and  the  number  injured,  showed  that  the 
dog  was  actuated  more  by  a  strange  and  malig- 
nant propensity ^o  mischief,  than  from  the  mere 
desire  of  food.  Instead  of  killing  them  immedi- 
ately, he  appeared  to  have  attacked  them  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  teazing  them  ;  and  the  impres- 
sions of  his  teeth  were  barely  visible,  On  their  ears 
and  faces,  and  not  unfrequently  on  their  legs  — 
In  every  case  however,  he  succeeded  in  bringing 
blood;  most  of  the  female  sheep  were  in  their 
last  stage  of  pregnancy,  and  so  trifling  was  the 
injury  they  sustained,  that  they  bore  their  lambs 
asusuaU  without  exception  ;  and  before  the  lapse 
of  a  fortnight,  their  wounds  were  entirely  healed. 
Abouc  this  period  hydrophobia  first  made  its  ap 
pearance.  Two  of  the  flock  were  found  sick, 
and  unable  to  staiid,  before  they  were  known  to 
be  effected.  In  a  few  days  the  disease  was  ob- 
served in  several  others,  and  in  this  manner  three 
or  four  in  each  ireek»  disclosed  the  symptoms, 


and  six  weeks  had  elapsed  before  the  whole  num- 
ber bitten,  had  been  affected. 

There  was  a  peculiarity  attending  the  eavh' 
symptoms,  which  soon  marked  the  individuiil 
destined  shortly  to  become  a  victim  to  the  dread- 
ful malady.   It  first  attracted  attention  by  pursu- 
ing and  tormenting  its  associates,  by  a'niobt  in- 
cessant libidinous  actions.    The  diseased  were 
all  females,  and  several  with  lambs  at  their  sides  ; 
yet  their  venerial  inclinations  were  so  powciful, 
that  they  exhibited  in  a  most  astonishing  degree, 
the  manners  and  actions  of  the  other  sex.  In 
this  manner  did  some  of  them,  with  persevei  ir.^ 
'ndustry,  teaze  and  torment  a  companion,  for 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  until  the  fugitive  would 
find  shelter  by  mingling  with  the  flock — a  second 
would  then  be  attacked  in  the  same  manner,  and 
have  to  run  the  same  vexatious  round ;  some- 
times the  fugitive  would  turn  upon  its  pursuer, 
and  by  an  eftectual  resistance  obtain  relief.  This 
paroxysm  would  intermit  occasionally,  and  the 
mfected  sheep,  would  feed  peaceably,  with  the 
others,  if  not  disturbed  ;  but  upon  approachini^ 
the  flock,  it  could  readily  be  recognized  by  its 
bold  countenance,  staring  or  glassey  eyes,  and  an 
advance  to  make  battle.   In  this  state  of  the  dis- 
ease they  would  attack  a  man  with  much  resolu- 
tion, and  beat  him  with  their  heads.   In  some  in- 
stances I  recollect  seeing  them  advance  from  fifty 
to  one  hundred  yards,  from  the  flock,  and  attack 
persons  so  furiously,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
defend  themselves  with  sticks.    After  discovering 
more  than  common  strength  and  vigor  for  a  short 
time,  an  instantaneous  debility  appeared  to  come 
on,  and  their  limbs  refused  to  do  their  office.  I 
have  seen  them  in  the  very  act  of  advancing  vi- 
gorously to  battle,  faU  as  suddenly,  as  if  shot  by 
a  ball  from  a  gun.  In  a  few  minutes  their  strength 
would  retuni,  and  they  would  rise  again,  to 
renew  the  combat.   This  I  think  might  generally 
have  been  considered  the  second  stage  of  the 
disease ;  yet  in  this  situation  their  amorous  pre- 
pensities  continued,  for  I  have  seen  them  fall, 
while  pursuing  other  sheep  of  the  flock.  These 
paroxysms,  or  falling  fits  at  last,  became  more 
and  more  frequent — the  animal  refused  to  take 
food,  and  became  too  feeble  to  follow  the  flock. — 
But  even  in  this  state  of  excessive  debilitv,  and 
while  apparently  suffering  the  most  excruciatini; 
pain,    the    inclinations    which  predominated 
throughout  the  disease  would  still  manifest  them- 
selves, until  a  complete  exhaustion  would  termi- 
nate the  struggle.   The  lambs  which  had  con- 
tinued to  suck  during  the  lives  of  their  dams, 
were  now  fed  by  hand,  and  if  I  recollect  ariglxt 
were  without  an  exception  raised.    The  wool 
was  invariably  saved  after  the  death  of  the  sheep, 
without  any  inconvenience  whatever ;  indeed  as 
a  proof  that  the  blood  of  the  infected  animal 
cannot  be  injurious,  unless  commingled  with  that 
flowing  in  the  veins  of  the  living  ;  the  skins  were 
taken  from  several  hogs,  which  died  of  hydro- 
;)hobia,  the  same  time,  and  the  bodies  frequent- 
y  eaten  by  the  others,  with  entire  impunity. — 
It  was  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  with  the 
infected  animals,  putrefaction  ensued  almost  im- 
mediately after  death.  - 

Very  respectfully, 
WILLIAM  M.  BARTON. 

ONIONS— POTATOES  — GROUND  suitable 

for — SELECTION  OF  SEED,  &C.  &C.  &C. 

In  vol.  4,  page  374,  a  communication  was 
published  from  a  gentleman  of  the  first  respecta- 
bility in  New  York,  communicating  an  important 
fact,  respecting  the  preservation  of  vines  from 
the  ravages  of  the  bug,  and  stating  also,  **  should 
'  you  desire  it,  1  can  send  you  some  seed  of 
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••onion  ot  very  8U])(.rior  quality,  a  large  Hat 
white  Onion — a  kind  we  have  raised  in  our 
**  garden  for  more  tlmn  twenty  years  in  the 
**  same  beds,  without  finding  any  necessity  for 
"  change  of  seed." — Accordingly  he  has  bad 
the  kindness  to  send  some  of  the  Onion  seed, 
and  with  them,  the  following  hints,  which  may 
prove  useful. — Etlit,  Jm.  Farmtr, 

Bedford,  7th  March,  1823. 
Sir — I  have  received  your  polite  letter,  and 
agreeably  to  your  request,  now  forward  to  you 
by  mail  some  onion  seed,  and  some  more  melon 
seed.  The  ground  should  be  highly  manured 
lor  the  onions;  and  the  young  plants  not  suf- 
fered to  stand  too  thick.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
change  the  ground—  we  have  raised  them  now, 
for  nearly  twenty  years — year  after  year,  in  the 
same  beds,  and  we  perceive  no  symptoms  of 
degeneracy.  Our  melons  are  likewise  planted 
every  year  in  the  same  place.   The  great  secret 


With  these  among  other  views  that  might  be 
stated,  we  beg  leave  to  second  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  committee  for  the  establishment  of  a 
LITERARY  AND  AGRICULTURAL  SEMI- 
NARY. Wc  shall  not  attempt  to  state  minutely 
what  would  be  its  peculiar  organisation,  but 
merely  give  some  hints  as  to  a  general  plan  that 
might  perhaps  be  adopted.  Let  a  suitable  farm 
for  the  various  purposes  of  agriculture,  of  two, 
three,  or  four  hundred  acres  to  be  Belected— to 
be  placed  under  the  immediate  superintendance 
of  an  accomplished  theoretical  and  practical  far- 
Let  a  suitable  building,  or  buildings,  be 


of  those  works  that  have  been  long  required  ii 
this  country,  and  that,  I  conceive,  must  and  will 
circulate  extensively,  from  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  the  information  it  contains.  The 
cultivation  of  the  grape,  considered  as  a  branck 
of  agriculture,  is  of  much  greater  importance  than 
it  has  hitherto  been  supposed  to  be.  It  has  beei 
estimated,  from  correct  data,  by  the  author,  thai 
an  acre  of  ground  would  yield  15,000  lbs.  ot 
gi*ape:i,  which,  at  6^  cents  per  lb.  would  make 

$937  5fc 

rOO  gallons  of  wine,  at  $1  per  gallon,        700  00 


mer. 

erected  upon  it  for  an  Academy  ;  and  let  able  in-  1,637  5i 

structors  of  the  English,  Latin,  and  Greek  Ian-  Expenses,  labor,  capital,  8cc«  500  9o 

guages,  a  professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  of-  ■ 
Mathematics,  and  of  Chemistry,  particularly!  Profit,         j8J,137  50 

agricultural  chemistry,  be  provided.   Here  let|    If  such  be  the  profit  of  a  single  acre  of  ground 
all  farmers  who  are  able,  send  one  or  more  of  planted  in  vines,  it  must  be  obvious  that  scarce!) 
their  sons,  unless  specially  designed  for  the  be-  any  other  branch  of  agriculture  could  be  more 
of  prevVndng  your  Te^^^  named  professions;  and  even  then,  if  our  productive.   And  as  this,  too,  can  be  carried  ob 

is  keeping  your  ground  rich,  and  observing  very!  ideas  arc  correct,  two  or  three  years  spent  in  such  in  connexion  with  other  crops,  it  is  a  matter  of 
great  care  in  selecting  your  seed.   When  we  an  institution,  would  be  of  great  advantage. — Let  astonishment  that  it  has  been  so  long  neelected 

*'  •     •  the  said  farm  then  be  properly  divided  for  the  in  our  country.   In  a  political  point  of  view, 

various  purposes  of  agriculture  ;  and  let  it  be. also,  its  importance  caimot  be  too  highly  ap- 
cultivated  in  the  best  manner,  by  the  students  ;preciated.  "We  pay,  aimually,"  says  a  writer 
who  should  have  their  timt;  appointed  between  quoted  by  the  author,  *•  to  foreign  nations  a  sum 
hours  for  study,  forlabor,  and  for  recreation.  In  i  of  money  for  wines,  spirits,  and  materials  for 
this  way  a  competent  knowledge  of  all  the  im-j  making  spirits,  and  for  freehand  dried  grafies,  ai 
portant  branches  of  education  taught  in  our  Col- 'great  as  o\xv  whole  afiecie  medium,**  If,,  then, 
leges,  might  be  acquired ;  and  in  addition,  when  the  demand  of  our  country  for  wines  and  grapes, 
the  pupil  had  completed  his  course  of  instruction !  could  be  met  withoHt  resorting  to  foreign  nations 
he  might  return  home  a  thorough  bred  thcoreli-jfor  a  supply,  this  immense  sum  would  be  retained 
cal  and  practical  farmer.  We  would  also  have  in  the  country,  and  applied  to  other  objects  of 
an  expencj^ced  Horticulturist  attached  to  the  in-,  industry  and  national  wealth.  These  are  sub- 
stitution ;  and  a  large  garden  cultivated.   This jjects,  however,  at  which  I  can  but  burely  glance. 


take  up  our  onions,  they  are  spread  in  the  gar- 
den walks,  and  one  or  two  dozen  of  the  largest 
and  Jiatteat,  are  immediately  selected  from  the 
whole  quantity  for  seed.  A  few  years  since,  in  the 
spnng,  being  scant  ot  seed  potatoes,  we  unwisely 
planted  the  screenings,  that  is,  the  potatoes 
which  were  too  small  for  the  table  ;  and  the 
crop  was  hardly  worth  gathering.  This  lesson, 
has  taught  us  to  select  the  largest  potatoes  for 
seed.  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  the  list 
of  premiums  offered  by  our  Agricultural  Society; 
and  when  more  at  leisure  than  at  present,  may 
trouble  you  with  some  statements  relative  to  our 
premium  crops. 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant. 


A  southern,  or  even  a  middle  state 
former,  would  be  surprifed  to  see  a  list  of 
all  the  articles  sold  frOm  a  New  England 
farm — instead  of  relying  on  one,  or  two,  or 
three,  they  cultivate  something  of  every  thing, 
to  suit,  and  to  fill  up  all  times  and  seasons,  and 
though  the  sum  received  for  any  one  may  be 
trifling,  the  aggregate  is  considerable.  He  sells 
from  a  small  farm,  cider  enough  to  pay  for 
his  groceries — beans  to  pay  for  his  leather — 
hops  to  pay  for  his  children's  schooling,  and  so 
forth — reserving  uribroken  the  proceeds  from 
his  chief  products,  to  accumulate  for  his  childi-eri 
— for  old  age,  or  a  •*  rainy  day." — Edit,  Am, 
Farmer. 


AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOLS. 

On  the  policy  and  advantages  of  Professorships 
for  teaching  youhg  people,  who  intend  to  pursue 
farnnng  for  a  livelihood,  how  to  conduct  their 
agricultural  operations  on  scientific  principles, 
Mr.  Madison's  address  to  the  Farmers  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  report  to  the  Legislature  of  New 
York  by  Judge  Buel,are  so  able  and  satisfactory, 
that  nothing  more  need  be  said  on  that  view  of 
the  subject ;  but  there  is  yet  room  and  necessity, 
for  collectini^  details,  to  make  known  the  historv, 
and  the  practical  effects  of  such  establishments  m 
Europe,  with  a  view  to  the  better  organization 
•f  such,  as  may,  and  we  hope  will  soon  be  insti- 
tuted in  America.  The  following  remarks  from 
the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Commercial  Adver- 
tiser, present  interesting  general  views,  and 
prove  that  could  the  writer  give,  more  time  to 
the  consideration  of  the  subject,  he  might  afford 
yet  stronger  and  more  ample  illustrations^ 

M^it,  Am^  Farmer* 


might  be  divided  into  parcels  of  various  dimen- 
sions, suited  to  the  age  and  capacity  of  the  scho- 
lars selected  from  time  to  time  for  this  depart- 
ment. As  an  inducement  to  labor,  and  an  incite- 
ment to  superior  excellence,  premiums  might  be 
awarded  for  the  greatest  skill,  or  the  most  labor 
performed  in  a  given  time  ;  and  the  whole  pro- 
duce of  the  farm,  garden,  &c.  should  be  applied 
towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  institution. 
This  would  greatly  lessen  the  expenses,  which 
would  otherwise  be  incurred  by  the  students,  and 
would  enable  many  farmers  to  educate  their  sons 
in  the  institution,  who,  in  common  cases,  would 
be  oblii^cd  to  content  themselves  with  giving 
them  nothing  more  than  a  common  school  educa- 
tion. The  farm  should  also  be  well  stocked ;  and 
in  winter,  each  scholar  should  have  the  care  of 
a  certain  number  of  animals.  He  might  also 
pei'form  other  work,  such  as  threshing,  cutting 
wood,  &c.  &c. 

It  does  appear  to  us,  that  institutions  upon 
this  or  a  similar  plan,  would  be  of  incalculable 
benefit  to  our  country.  By  acquiring  an  educa- 
tion in  this  way,  the  pupil  would  be  in  no  danger 
of  getting  a  sickly  constitution,  so  frequently  the 
effect  of  sedentary  habits.  Their  activity  would 
be  increased  by  exercise,  and  their  nerves  braced 
and  strengthened  by  labour.  Instead  of  the  pale 
and  ghastly  countenances  frequently  brought 
from  College  rooms,  we  should  see  the  rosy 
cheeks  of  health — ^bodies  strong  and  athletic,  and 
eyes  sparkling  with  vivacity — but  we  have  not 
room  to  pursue  the  subject.  The  public  have 
our  general  ideas,  thrown  hastily  together  ;  and 
this  must  suffice  for  the  present.  We  may  re- 
sume the  subject 

10  — 

From  the  JS/ational  Intelligencer. 
CULTIVATION  OF  THE  A^INE,  &c. 
A  small  work  has  lately  issued  fr^m  the  press 
of  the  enterprising  booksellers,  Davis  &  Force, 
of  this  city,  entitled  "  A  Memoir  on  the  Cultiva- 
tion of  the  Native  Grape,  and  the  best  mode  of 
making  Wine,"  (>y  Mj^.  Adium.    FhU  is  mxt^ 


Time|Will  not  allow  me  to  enlarge  upon  them. 
The  indigenous  vines  are  very  numerous  through- 
out the  United  States ;  in  almost  every  latitude 
and  soil  they  are  to  be  found  springing  up,  aiid 
spreading  out  in  the  richest  prolusion.  The  mosi 
of  these,  says  our  author,  **  are  capable,  by  pro- 
per cultivation,  of  yielding  a  wine  su/ierior  to 
best  cider,  as  a  wholesome  beverage,  and  equal  /a 
most  im/iorted  'ivines,**  But  these,  he  very  cor- 
rectly asserts,  are  dimin'shing  daily,  from  the 
progress  c)f  improvement  and  the  rapid  increase 
of  population  ;  and,  if  not  attended  to  in  time, 
will  become  altogether  extinct."  To  avert  tliis 
evil,  which  might  ultimateiy  be  deeply  lamented 
Maj.  Adlum  has,  I  understand,  devoted  a  conM- 
derable  portion  of  his  life  to  the  propagation  ot 
the  native  grape,  and  the  fabrication  of  nativ: 
wine.  This  wine  I  have  drank,  and,  with  many 
others,  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  it  is  vol 
at  all  inferior  to  most  of  the  foreign  wines  wc 
receive,  and  that  the  grapes  themselves  are  ex- 
cellent for  the  table. 

The  object  of  the  present  little  work  is  to  dif- 
fuse a  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  cultivating  the 
grape  and  of  making  wine,  the  want  of  which,  it 
is  presumed,  has  been  the  cause  why  so  little  at- 
tention has  been  paid  to  this  very  valuable  pro- 
duction of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  This  info^ 
mation,  which  the  author  has  condensed  and 
embodied  in  a  few  pages,  will  be  found  highly 
useful  to  all  who  wish  to  add  to  their  wealth  or 
their  gratification,  and  will,  I  sincerely  hope,  be 
the  means  of  extending  the  cultivation  of  thi> 
very  valuable  production  of  our  country.  To 
those  who  have  gardens,  as  well  as  those  who 
have  farms,  or  country  seats,  it  must  be  delight- 
ful to  have  their  vacant  ground  bespread  with 
vine-covered  arbors,  and  to  be  able  to  regale 
their  friends  with  the  luscious  fruit,  and  the  nof 
less  luscious  juice,  of  the  grape.  It  would  be, 
indeed^  to  realise  the  delicious  picture  of  beauti- 
ful France,  and  to  make  this  country  still  morf 
lovely,  more  iodcpendent,  and  more  happy. 

VETIS, 


Marches.  1823.] 
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INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  MAGAZINE. 

CANAL  THROUGh"tRE  ISTHMUS  OF 
DARIEN. 

Ingenious  men  have  been  much  occupied  with 
t)ie  idea  of  a  communication  between  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific  Oceans,  through  what  is  termed 
the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  The  late  changes  in  the 
political  institutions  of  this  part  of  the  globe, 
have  given  to  this  subject  an  additional  interest ; 
and  we  hope  that  the  desired  communication  will 
rank  among  the  first  public  acts  of  our  sister  re- 
public of  Colombia.  But  a  few  years  have  pas- 
sed since  a  canal  of  the  extent,  was  considered 
only  tobcthepaiallel  of  an  Egyptian  pyramid, 
requiring  the  wealth  of  an  absolute  monarch,  and 
the  labor  and  skill  to  be  wielded  by  such  power 
alone.  Now,  a  single  member  of  our  young  re- 
public,  constructs  canals  of  many  hundred  miles 
in  extent  in  the  short  space  of  four  years,  with 
an  expense  comparatively  insignificant;  and 
overcomes  obstacles  hitherto  deemed  insurmount- 
able. 

Our  attention  is  now  called  to  this  subject  by  a 
lis.  map  of  part  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  with 
an  accompanying  memoir  in  Spanish,  which  have 
lately  been  put  into  our  hands  by  our  distinguish* 
ed  townsman.  Dr.  Mitchill.  The  map  appears 
to  be  genuine,  and  is  constructed  as  late  as  1821, 
by  W.  E.  Cortin.  It  embraces  that  portion  of 
the  Colombian  republic,  through  which  flow  the 
rivers  Atrato  and  St.  Juan,  between  the  latitudes 
of  six  and  ten  degrees  north. 

Humboldt,  the  most  accurate  and  indefatiga 
^ble  traveller  of  ancient  or  modem  times, 
has  enumerated  no  less  than  nine  different  points 
of  communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific oceans,  the  inost  northerly  being  at  the  riv 
cr  Columbia,  and  the  most  southerly  a  conjectu- 
ral pas>age  in  Patagonia.  The  mountainous 
range  of  the  Andt  s  opposes  an  irremoveable  bar- 
rier to  a  free  water  communication,  at  all  these 
points  but  two ;  and  it  is  to  these  two  points  we  beg 
leave  at  present  to  direct  the  attention  of  our 
readers. 

In  latitude  80  deg.  12  min.  north  is  the  mouth 
cf  the  river  Atrato,  called  Baracoa.  emptying  in- 
to the  Bay  of  Candelaria  at  the  bottom  of  the 
gulf  of  Darien.  This  bay  is  sufficiently  large 
for  all  the  ships  in  the  world ;  it  has  good  ancho- 
rage from  fifteen  to  twenty  fathoms,  and  shelter- 
ed from  all  winds.  There  is  a  bar  of  200  varus 
in  breadth,  with  five  feet  at  low  water,  across 
tl.c  mouth  of  the  Atrato,  consisting  of  hard  sand. 
The  Atrato,  In  the  memoir  above  referred  to,  is 
estimated  at  530  miles  in  length,  to  its  source, 
and  is  navigable  for  steam  boats  drawing  six  fttt 
water,  about  400  miles,  to  its  junction  with  the 
Quito.  It  strongly  resembles  our  Mississippi,  in 
its  inundations,  its  numerous  windings  and  bay- 
ous, and  in  being  filled  with  logs,  sawyers^  and 
other  impediments  to  a  safe  navigation.  These 
obstacles  will  be  removed,  as  the  country  be- 
comes settled  and  cultivated.  Pursuing  the 
course  of  the  Quito,  by  a  very  shoal  navigation, 
to  nearly  its  source,  we  have  only  to  cross  the 
Ravine  de  la  Raspadora,  a  distance  of  four  and  a 
hblf  miles,  and  we  arrive  at  the  bank  of  the  riv 
CI  St.  Juan,  which  empties  into  the  bay  of  Cha- 
ra;nbira,  in  the  Pacific. 

W'c  are  indebted  to  Humboldt  for  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  fact,  that  as  early  as  the  year  1788, 
ai;  enterprising  monk,  caused  a  canal  to  be  maae, 
c«>anecting  these  two  rivers:  rjy  means  of  which, 


presents  itself,  less  tedious  and  dangerous,  and 
which  seems  to  us  far  preferable. 

Following  the  course  of  the  Atrato  from  its 
mouth,  a  distance  of  about  150  miles,  we  come  to 
a  tributary  stream,  entering  from  the  north, 
called  the  Naippi.  This  river  presents  no  great 
obstacles  to  navigation,  for  a  distance  of  45  miles, 
from  which  point,  a  portage  of  six  miles  brings 
us  to  the  bay  of  Cupica,  opening  to  the  Pacific. 
This  portage  is  level  and  well  adapted  to  a  canal ; 
and  Cupica  bay  is  safe,  and  sheltered  from  all 
winds.  It  is  here,  we  think,  that  the  only  ad- 
vantageous junctfon  of  the  two  oceans  must  be 
undeitaken. 

The  shoal  and  rapid  course  of  the  Quito,  death- 
ly exhibits  such  an  elevation  of  the  coimtiy,  as 
would  prevent  the  construction  of  a  useful  canal 
in  that  direction — presenting  the  objection  of 
numerous  locks,  and  perhaps  a  deficiency  of  water 
at  the  summit  level.  The  little  cut  made  in 
1788,  will  remain  more  an  object  of  curiosity 
than  of  utility. 

By  the  river  Naippi,  on  the  contrary,  with  a 
level  Dortage,  and  perhaps  assistance  from  the 
river  Nasique  that  discharges  itself  into  Cupica 
bay,  a  canal  can  easily  be  made,  which  would 
give  facility  to  the  transportation  of  merchandise 
from  one  sea  to  the  other*  We  are  not  however,  of 
the  number  of  those  who  think  that  this  channel 
^ould  for  centuries,  be  widened  by  natural  causes 
sufficiently  for  sea  vessels.  From  the  most  exact 
bai-ometrical  experiments  the  difference  of  level 
between  the  two  seas  cannot  be  but  few  feet — 
which  difference  may  readily  be  ascribed  to  the 
want  of  minute  accuracy  attending  this  mode  of 
measurement.  From  geological  appearances, 
we  are  warranted  in  concluding,  that  the  whole 
sea  of  Antilles  has  at  a  distant  period  been  land, 
of  which  the  numerous  islands,  are  the  remains. 
Hence,  the  gradual  operations  of  the  sea  may, 
in  the  course  of  ages,  make  a  passage  through 
the  isthmus ;  but  there  never  will,  we  imagine, 
be  effected  by  human  agency,  a  free  water  com- 
munication for  the  largest  ships.  Humboldt  has 
enumerated  the  many  and  important  consequen- 
ces that  would  ensue,  if  the  two  continents  were 
disjoined ;  and  the  lynx-eyed  jealousy  of  our 
English  brethren,  has  already  anticipated  the 
serious  results  of  this  disruption,  affecting  the 
stability  of  her  eastern  empire.* 

The  countries  watered  by  the  rivers  Atrato 
and  Naippi  are  represented  as  fertile,  and  occupied 
by  numerous  hordes  of  hostile  Indians,  by  which 
it  is  rendered  necessary  for  boats  on  these  rivers 
to  be  well  armed.  These  hordes,  under  better 
political  institutions,  will  be  harmless,  or  disap- 
pear ;  and  we  consider  it  a  matter  of  congratu- 
lation, that  the  Npot  ^lesiipiated  f'»r  this  important 
work  fulls  within  the  limits  of  our  sister  republic, 
Colombia. 


*  A  canal  across  the  isthmus  would  facilitate  the 
subjection  of  Jafiauy  by  giving-  the  western  shore 
of  the  coHtinenty  the  advantages  of  the  sufierior 
resources  of  the  eastern  shore,  America  may  be 
looked  it/ion  as  a  stt/ifiing  stone  to  the  Eurofxean 
strife,  ivhich  has  in  view  to  reach  eastern  Africa, 
It  is  the  nursery  of  the  race  of  ?nen  who  are  to 
conquer  and  civilize  Asia. —  Vide  Craaford's 
History  of  the  Indian  AcrhifLelago^  vol,  8  ft,  337, 
et  seq. 


be  §50,000  per  annum,  taking  into  consideration 
the  commerce  and  travelling  which  would  rt  sult 
on  this  great  post  rout.  The  steam  boats  would 
leave  Philadelphia  early  in  the  morning,  send  ilie 
passengers  in  the  canal  boats  at  Laraberton,  dine 
m  the  steam  boat  at  Biomswick.  and  arrive  at  the 
Battery  by  sunset  without  difficulty  or  fatigue. — 
No  time  should  be  lost  in  commencing  the  pro- 
ject. 

CURE  OF  THE  DYSENTERY. 
A  physician  at  St.  Clairsville,  Ohio,  states 
that  **  during  the  autumn  of  1821  and  1822,  the 
dysentery  was  very  prevalent  in  the  eastern  sec- 
tion of  the  state,  and  in  the  latter  season  peculiar- 
ly obstinate.    The  various  remedies  recommend- 
ed for  that  loathsome  and  distressing  disorder, 
were  prescribed  with  but  little  advantage,  for 
the  disease  seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  our  utmost 
skill,  and  rendered  all  our  remedies  impotent 
and  ineffectual.   Thus  baffled  by  a  disease  we 
could  not  remove,  and  the  excruciating  sufferings 
of  our  patients  demanding  immediate  relief,  w« 
were  compelled  to  resort  to  some  other  than  the 
usual  mode  of   practice.    And  accordingly,  I 
prescibed  to  a  young  woman  of  strong  constitu- 
tion (but  at  the  time  laboring  under  a  violent 
attack  of  the  dysentery,)  ten  grains  of  the 
prussiate  of  ir(Mi,  (in  milk,)  every  two  hours,  and 
the  effect  was  so  immediate,  salutary  and  com- 
plete, as  at  once  to  astonish  the  patient,  the 
nurse,  the  friends  and  myself ;  since  which  I 
have  used  it  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  with  the 
most  happy  effects,  and  believe  it  to  be  a  most 
valuable  and  entirely  safe  medicine*  (in  the.hands 
of  the  skilful  physician.)   Since  the  publicatio* 
of  Dr.  Zollikoffer*s  book,  I  have  used  it  in  some 
cases  of  bilious  remittent  fever,  with  great  ad- 
vantage, but  in  larger  portions  than  he  recom- 
mends, say  from  eight  to  fifteen  grains  in  a  dose, 
and  i*epeated  every  six  hours. 

"  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Wright,  of  Baltimore, 
for  the  knowledge  1  have  of  this  remedy,  as  it 
was  from  a  paper  published  by  that  learned  gen- 
tleman, some  years  ago,  that  I  received  the  first 
hint  of  making  use  of  the  prussiate  of  iron  as  a 
medicine." — Salem  Messenger, 


AMERICAN  PORCELAIN. 
The  editors,  a  few  days  since,  when  they  pub- 
lished an  article  from  North  Carolina,  on  the 
subject  of  Porcelain  Clay^  did  not  recollect  the 
manufactory  of  porcelains  or  American  China 
which  has  been  established  at  Corlaer's  Hook, 
by  Dr.  Mead,  and  in  a  state  of  operation  for  ma- 
ny years  past.  Specimens  of  this  manufacture, 
of  unquestionable  beauty  and  fineness,  were 
exhibited  during  the  late  war.  On  the  return  of 
peace,  with  its  influx  of  foreign  imports,  this 
business  declined.  But  the  last  time  I  was  at  the 
establishment,  some  time  last  fall,  it  contained 
upwards  of  ten  thousand  pieces  ready  for  baking. 
The  doctor  is  at  present  absent  from  the  city,  or 
he  would  doubtless  give  a  full  and  satisfactory  ac- 
count of  this  Interesting  branch  of  our  domestic 
manufactures. — JV.  Y./ia/ier, 


DONT  SCALD  YOUR  POULTRY. 
A  writer  in  the  Connecticut  paper  remarks 
upon  scalding  poultry,  as  follows:  Scalded  lowls 
are  ill  looking  and  will  not  sell  for  so  much  as 
those  that   are  picked,  and  soon  spoil,  often 


RARITAN  CANAL. 

The  Trenton  T I  ue  American  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  f'ypense  of  completing  the  Raritan  before  market;  otherwise  the  feathers  al thou jjh 
IT  rainy  seasons,  loaded  canoes  have  passed  from  and  Delaware  Canal  will  not  exceed  8250,000. —  not  of  the  first  quality  will  amply  pay  for  plack- 
tii  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  to  *\\n<c  of  the  Pa-  It  would  be  cheap  at  a  million,  calculating  thejing.  By  scalding,  poultry  is  deprived  of  its  deli- 
titic.  It  is  not,  howeve'',  cci  mtention,  at  pre-  i.nmense  advantages  which  the  three  states  would!  cious  flavour,  is  made  insipid,  often  producing 
sent  to  examine  this  particular  route,  as  anot her j derive  from  it.   The  ioh»  would  in'  a  short  time  what  is  termed  rising  on  the  stomach. 
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FROM  THE  MAYSVILLE  E^GLE. 

John  Wilson,  better  known  as  *•  Walking  Wil- 
son," commenced  trading  to  New-Orleans,  in  the 
spring  of  1800  ;  completed  his  forty  eighth  voy- 
age during  the  last  summer,  averaging  nearly 
two  and  a  half  trips  per  season ;  and  during  that 
period  has  travelled  by  land  and  water  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  eight  thousand  miles,  in  the 
prosecution  of  trade,  as  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing exhihit. 

48  trips  to  New  Orleans,  1600  miles 
Walked  20  trips  through  the  wilderness 

returning,  800  each 
12  do.  on  horseback,  do. 
16  do.  in  steam  boats,  1600  do. 


78,000 

16,000 
9,660 
25,000 


128,000 

Wilson  h^s  more  than  once  beaten  the  United 
States*  mail  whilst  walking  ;  man  could  never 
keep  side  and  side  with  him  ;  has  never  been 
overtaken  by  man  cm  foot  or  horseback  ;  is  about 
forty  years  of  age  ;  possesses  a  constitution  ap- 
parently unimpaired  ;  has  amassed  a  portion  of 
"  earthly  goods,'*  and  is  now  in  the  "  full  tide  of 
successful  experiment,"  making  his  forty  ninth 
trip.  Wilson  is  a  native  of  M^oa  county,  Ken- 
tucky. 

—  o^ 

A  PARODY 
On  Moore^a  favourite  song  of  the  Woodfiecker, 
I  knew  by  the  posttliat  so  gaily  displayed 

The  sign  of  a  bear,  that  a  tavern  was  near. 
And  I  said  if  a  cask  of  good  gin  was  e'er  made, 
The  man  that  ivas  thirsty  might  hope  for  it 
here. 

It  was  noon,  in  the  mud  puddles  scatter'd  around^ 
In  silence  repos'd  the  voluptuous  hog  ; 

Every  leaf  was  at  rest,  and  1  neai-d  not  a  sound, 
Save  the  innkeeper  flogging  a  mischievous  dog 

And  here  in  this  lone  little  spot,  I  excl^med. 
With  a  pipe  in  my  mouth  and  a  drop  in  my  eye, 

With  a  cask  of  good  liquor,  old  rye  coffee  nam'd. 
How  blest  could  I  live  and  how  calm  could  I 

LIE. 

By  the  side  of  yon  oak,  where  an  old  toper  sips 
His  glass  of  gin  toddy,  how  sweet  to  recline, 

And  to  know  that  the  liquor  I  raised  to  my  lips. 
Had  never  been  tasted  by  any  but  mine. 


BALTIMORE,  FRIDAY,  MARCH  28,  1823. 


07*  Those  wh  >  receive  this,  the  first  number, 
will  be  considered  subscribers  to  the  fifth  volume 
of  the  American  Farmer.  They  will  according- 
ly remit  the  amount  of  a  year's  subscription,  forth- 
with, by  mail  at  the  risk  of  the  Editor,  and  bo 
pleased  to  accept  his  sincere  thanks,  for  their 
continued  patronage,  and  his  assurances,  that  no 
pains  shall  be  spared  to  give  to  this  volume,  such 
variety  and  value, as  will  make  it  worthy  of  being 
recommended  by  its  present  patrons,  to  the  no- 
tice of  their  neighbours  and  friends* 

ItT*"  Commodoi-e  Porter's  squadron,  has  arriv- 
ed at  St.  Thomas.  The  steam-boat  Sea  Gull,  be- 
ing the  first  vessel  of  that  sort  ever  seen  there, 
•'astonished  the  natives."  Hearing  of  continued 
depredations  on  American  commerce,  by  Porto 
Rico  privateers, the  commodore  made — steam  im- 
mediately to  correct  the  procedure.  , 

LATER  NEWSw-iJaterintelligence,  by  a  few 
days,  is  received  from  France  by  the  brig  Oak, 
Capt.  Weeks,  at  Boston.  War  was  considered 
inevitable,  though  it  was  not  expected  that  any 
formal  declaration  would  be  made ;  the  King's 

leech  being  sufficiently  intelligible.  Troops  were 


leaving  Paris  to  join  the  main  army  on  the  Fron- 
tiers, preparatory  to  their  march  upon  the 
Spanish  Capital. — Ti»e  Spanish  Amdassador  had 
left  Paris  for  London,  on  his  way  home.  England 
has  taken  no  part — merely  fanning  the  embers — 
it  is  easier  to  kindle  than  to  extinguish  war — like 
the  wood  cutter's  fire  which  gets  abroad  in  the 
mountains.  Produce  of  all  kinds  had  risen  in 
fir  ice. 

Letters  received  from  Havre  of  the  2d  February  y 
state  as  follows, 
"  War  is  all  the  talk  here  at  present;  and  it 
is  the  general  belief  that  England  will  make 
common  cause  with  Spain,  Cotton  rose  y  ester 
day  three  cents  per  lb.  and  aU  in  roai*ket  was 
bought  up.  It  is  now  26  sous  per.  lb."— The 
following  is  a  poscript  to  a  letter  from  a  very 
respectable  French  house  at  Havre,  of  the  sanne 
date, 

A  house  of  this  city,  yesterday  received, 
by  express,  from  Paris,  orders  to  purcha3e  aU 
cotton  remaining  in  market,  for  account  of 
nouse  in  Paris,  which  is  very  intimate  with  oar 
prime  minister,  M.  de  Villele.  We  are  assured 
the  minister  is  interested  in  the  speculation.-*- 
If  it  be  so,  you  may  consider  it  certain  that"  war 
will  take  piace  between  France  and  Spain. 

Another  says^ 
"There  has  been  a  great  rise  in  every  ar- 
ticle of  produce  in  our  Market,  tobacco  excepted 
Cottons  have  risen  3  or  4  sous.— Georgia  may 
be  quoted  at  26  sous,  and  as  the  demand  is  great 
will  no  doubt  go  higher.— Thirty  sous  have  been 
refused  for  Louisiana.  St.  Domingo  coflee  has 
sold  at  42  sous.  French  sugars  at  110  per  cent, 
profit,  although  they  have  fallen  a  little  in  Paris. 
All  kinds  of  dye  woods  have  risen  very  much, 
and  rice  is  worth  42  francs — some  even  ask  45. 
In  any  event,  the  French  cannot  make  war  before 
the  first  of  Apnl,  and  great  caution  should  pre- 
vail on  your  side  not  to  give  too  high  prices, 
counting  on  the  certainty  of  war,  for  I  cannot 
yet  think,  as  many  do,  that  it  is  inevitable.  I 
will  write  to  you  by  the  Montano,  to  sail  in  a 
few  days.   The  Hector  is  in  the  roads." 

PRICES  CURRENT.— CORRECTED  weekly. 

Flour,'  best  white  wheat,  %7  50 — Howard  st. 
Supcrfine,g7  25— fine  do.  ^6  75— Wharf,do.  g7— 
Wheat  white,  gl  50  to  1  55— Red  do.,  75  to  80  cts 
Rye,  75  to  78  cents~Coni,  59  cents.-— 
countrv  Oats,  43  cents—  Beef,  8  cents  per  pound 
Live  Cattle,  $6  to  ^6  50  per  cwt. — Ba- 
con, round,  8  to  9  cents — Pork  $4  50  to 
5  50  per  c.  lb.-  6  to  8  cts.  per  lb. — Mutton,  5 
to  6  cts.  per  lb. — Beans,  $1  374  1  50 — Peas, 
black  eyed,  55  to  60  cts. — Red  Clover  Seed,  $7  50 
to  7— Orchard  Grass  do.  $3— Herds'  Grass  do.g3— 
Timothy  do.  g5— Millet,  g2— Flax  Seed,  75  to  80 
cts. — ^Whiskey,  from  the  Wagons,  32  to  35  cts. 
per  gal. — Apple  brandy,  30  to  32  cts. — ^Peach  do., 
65  to  70  cts. — Shad,  none  in  market— Herrings, 

No.  1,  $3  624  per  bbl  ^No.  2,  $3  374— Fine 

salt  80  to  90  cts.  per  bush.-rCoarse,  do.  75 — 
Butter,  20  to  25  per  lb. — E^gs,  18}  cts.  per  doz. 
— ^Turkeys,  75  cts.  to  gl— Geese,  374  ^0  cts 
Chickens,  $2  per  doz. — Straw,  gl7  per  ton- 
Hay,  glO. 

WHEAT. — Several  cargoes  of  Wheat  were 
sold  yesterday  at  155,  156,  157  and  158  cents  per 
bushel. 

Maryland  Tobacco. — Fine  yellow,  from  $25 
to  30— Yellow,  16  to  20— Fine  red,  10  to  14 
Conynonred,  4  to  7. 

Prices  of  Seed  at  Philadelfihia, — Herd's  Grass 
of  the  best  quality,  gl  per  bushel — Orchard 


THE  CELEBRATED  HUNTER  EMPERoK, 
Imported  four  years  ago,  by  Messrs.  Tabb  and 
Smith  of  Virgmia,  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
the  breed  of  horses  in  our  country,  has  been  ob- 
tained by  the  subscriber,  for  the  present  season. 
This  noble  animal  is  a  fine  bay — ^with  black  legs, 
mane  and  tail— handsomely  marked  in  the  £ace, 
and  possessed  of  all  the  points  which  con&titutc 
perfection  in  the  most  useful  horse,  viz.  size, 
beauty,  strength,  activity,  and  spirit.  It  is,  in- 
deed, a  rare  thing,  to  see  a  horse  of  such  ample 
proportions — and,  at  the  same  time,  so  active  and 
light  in  his  movements. 

Emperor  will  cover  at  $X2  the  spring's  chance, 
_  }  the  single  leap,  and  $20  to  insure.  Thr 
Groom  will  be  entitled  to  50  cents  in  each  case.— 
It  is  indispensable,  that  the  naoney  be  paid  by 
the  10th  of  September,  for  every  mare  not  in- 
sured—otherwise double  the  amount  will  be  for- 
feited. The  most  satisfactory  proofs  have  been 
received  by  the  subscriber;  which  will  be  ex- 
hibited to  any  person  having  a  desire  to  see  them ; 
that  thi§  horse  is  not  only  remarkably  sure  to  ge: 
foals,  but  that  they  are  superior,  both  for  size 
and  beauty.  It  is  believed,  that  so  fiavoorablc 
an  opportunity  to  improve  our  stock  of  horses, 
in  this  state,  will  not  again  speedily  occui^— and 
gentlemen  from  the  adjacent  counties,  and  the 
Western  Shore,  will  be  accommodated  with 
good  pasturage,  on  moderate  terms.  Those  who 
intend  to  breed  from  Emperor,  will  consult  theii- 
own  interests  by  applying  in  time — ^because  he 
will  be  limited  as  to  the  number  of  mares,  and 
to  two  stands,  viz.  at  the  stable  of  the  subscriber, 
and  at  the  town  of  Easton.  It  is  a  fact,  that  the 
excess  to  which  this  thing  is  carried— superadded 
to  incessant  travelling  about,  is  two  often  attend- 
ed with  disappointment — fi'equent  failures  being 
the  inevitable  consequence. 

N.  GOLDSBOROUGH. 
Otivell^  Talbot  County,  March  22. 
N.  B,  No  mare  will  be  considered  insured, 
without  a  written  agreement  to  that  effect.  Ii 
an  insured  mare  be  sold,  or  transferred,  the  in- 
sured price  must  be  paid. 


WANTS)  A  S1T\JATI0.V, 

As  an  Overseer,  a  man  who  has  a  small  family. 
He  is  acquainted  with  all  the  branches  of  Agri- 
culture, as  practised  in  England.  Respectable 
references  will  be  given.  A  line  left  at  the  Poai 
Office  directed  to  A.  B.  will  be  attended  to. 


AGENTS  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMEK. 

it/*  Complete  sets  of  the  first,  second  and  third 
vols,  of  the  "  American  Farjvikh,"  new  and  cor- 
rected Editions,  can  be  had  of  the  following  per- 
sons ;  price  of  which,  bound,  $5  per  vol.  or  i\ 
in  Sheets : — 

M.  CAREY  &  SONS  and  E.  LITTELL,  PKi- 
ladelfihia. 

W.  A.  COLMAN,  JS/eW'York. 

WKLLS  &  LILLEY,  Boston, 

WM.  F.  GRAY,  Fredericksburg. 

PETER  COTTOM,  Richmond,  Fa. 

RICHARD  COTTOM,  Petersburg. 

E.  THAYER,  Charleston,  S,  C. 

JOSEPH  GALES,  Paleigh,  J\r,  C. 

W.  F.  REDDING,  special  agent,  now  journey- 
ing through  the  Southern  States. 
The  fourth  volume,  now  publishing,  can  be 

forwarded  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  on 

application  being  made,  by  letter  ©r  otherwise,  t« 
J.  S.  SKINNER.  Baltimore. 


Printed  erery  Fnday  «t  K4  per  annum,  for  JOHN  S.  SKINNER,  KdV 
tor  by  JOSEPH  KOBINSON.  on  the  North  Went  corner  of  MwC- 

rm*.       Z  '       «  '  V,,   '^^     V*..T  ~  I   *^  Brtvidcre  streets,  Baltimore  ;  where  every  tf««cription  of  B*^v 

Grass,  $2 — Timothy,  $3  Clover,  $6  ^Mdlet     w»d  Job  Printius  it  ex«ot«l  wirb  imuneu  and  de«NHch-o^: 

Hay  at  $16  per  ton.  |  ^J^^JL^'^IL^J'^^  Prmtm  or  Binding,  wiib  proper  diKction, 


promply  atcendrd  lo,  addreued  to  J< 


luiinc,  will 
UobUtton, 


No.  9. — Vol.  5. 
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AGRICULTURAL. 


/ic marks  on  Ploughing^  Plantings  and  Tillage  ; 
with  9ome  observations  on  the  Drill  Husbandry, 
Prepared  by  GiUBOS  Djfis^  Manufacturer, 
Georgetown^  D,  C,  for  the  Jmerjcan  Far- 
mem.** 

[COKCLUDED.] 

PLANTING* — Say  of  corn,  as  being  the  iDost 
familiar.  It  is  a  practice  with  many,  in  laying 
off  for  com,  (or  making  the  furrow  to  plant  in) 
to  plough  tolerably  deep,  with  a  view,  that  the 
corn  when  planted  down  in  that  situation,  will 
send  forth  its  roots  deeper,  (than  if  planted 
shallow,  or  nearer  the  surface)  that  it  will  sus- 
tain a  drought  better,  that  it  will  derive  more 
benefit  in  the  course  of  its  tillage,  and  that  it 
will  be  less  liable  to  be  blown  down  by  a  storm 
But  if  the  husbandmen  would  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  case,  they 
would  find,  that  it  matters  not,  whether  they 
plant  deep  or  shallow,  the  roots  will  run  to  their 
proper  depth,  and  no  deeper.  That  it  is  the 
heat,  or  inthienceof  the  atmosphere,  that  enables 
tnc  seed  to  vegetate  and  grow  ;  that  if  the  seed 
is  planted  too  deep,  it  will  not  vegetate  at  all, 
but  rot  in  the  ground,  as  much  does;  that  when 
planted  in  a  deep  furrow,  it  is  commonly  cover 
ed  with  a  poor  clay,  (or  other  stratum,)  in  which 
there  is  but  very  little  vegetable  food :  of  course  it 
cannot  produce  a  strong  growth ;  and  again, 
ihat  this  kind  of  clay  or  stratum,  by  the  action  of! 
he;it  and  moistAire,  is  liable  to  adhere  together,  and » 
bake  or  form  a  crust ;  through  which,  sometimes, 
the  plant  cannot  force  its  way  ;  and  mostly,  very 
unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  the  plant.  They 
would  become  convinced,  that  in  laying  off  for 
com,  it  is  best  to  make  the  furrow  very  shallow, 
and  also,  to  cover  the  seed  shallow,  and  above 
ail  to  be  particularly  careful  to  cover  the  seed 
with  the  richest  soil  that  can  be  obtained.  That 
if  covered  with  a  rich  soil,  it  will  not' bake,  nor 
form  a  crust  over  it,  that  will  hinder  its  com- 
ing up,  or  be  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  the 
plant. 

TILXAGE. — On  this  process  there  is  much 
difference  of  opinion;  some  break  their  land 
deep, and  cultivate  the  crop  shallow;  some  break 
tiicir  land  shallow,  and  cultivate  the  crop  deep  ; 
fri^-me  both  break  and  cultivate  deep,  and  others 
shallow.  Formerly,  in  the  cultivation  of  corn 
especially,  it  was  considered,  (by  many,  or  per- 
haps  most,)  absolutely  necessary  to  hill  the 
I'lant.  And  as  it  is  said,  "that  whatsoever  the 
son  seeth  the  father  do,  that  he  doeth,**  so  in 
the  present  case,  the  hilling  system  still  has 
many  advocates.  But  they  that  will  examine  the 
case,  will  find  objections  to  hilling  in  the  tillage 
ot  com,  potatoes,  ^c.  The  first  is,  that  when 
t  he  plant  sends  forth  its  roots,  they  are  fixed  at 
a  proper  depth,  and  of  course,  if  the  plant  is 
hilled,  that  set  of  roots  will  be  covered  too  deep ; 
t  iiey  will  cease  to  grow  ;  and  the  plant  must  send 
forth  another  set  of  roots  to  obtain  food  necessa- 
ry to  its  support,  which,  if  the  husbandman 
through  kindness  should  hill  the  plant  again, 
will  cease  to  grow  also,  and  the  plant  must 
»».-nd  foith  another  set  at  a  proper  depth  ;  thus  at 
every  process  in  hilling  we  hinder  the  growth 
oi  that  set  of  roots  then  in  operation  ;  and  no 
doubt,  injure  the  growth  of  the  plant.  Another 
reason  is,  that  when  the  ground  is  thrown  into 
hi  Us  and  hollows,  in  time  of  rains,  the  pulverised 
j».iTi  being  hilled  up  lays  so  much  inclined,  that 
t  jir  water  cannot  so  well  soi*k  in,  and  the  middle 
UcHig  an  open  furrow  on  hard  earth,  che  water 
\»oiild  incline  to  run  olf ;  so  much  so,  that  I  be- 
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Heve,  often  times,  there  is  complaint  at 
drought  when  there  had  been  moisture  plenty, 
if  the  land  had  been  so  prepared  and  worked  as 
to  have  retained  it.  Another  objection  to  the 
hilling  system  is,  that  it  leaves  the  ground  very 
unpleasant  in  consequence  of  the  hills  and  hoi 
lows.  I  believe,  in  the  most  perfect  system,  in 
the  cultivation  of  summer  crops,  the  first  care 
should  be,  to  keep  the  soil  as  completely  on  the 
surface  as  possible,  and  (in  broken  or  hilly  land) 
to  keep  the  surface  as  even,  or  level  as  possible ; 
and  till  the  ground  as  deep  as  possible.  I  would 
say  twelve  inches  deep  ;  and  even  more  than 
that  if  it  could  be  done.  When  the  soil  is  kept 
on  the  surface,  though  it  is  not  more  than  one 
inch  deep,  it  will  prevent  the  ground  from  bak- 
ing ;  in  time  of  rain  the  water  will  soak  through 
it,  and  by  having  the  stratum  underneath  broke 
to  sufficient  depth,  the  land  will  absorb  all  the 
moisture,  and  entirely  prevent  washing;  and, 
I  believe,  since  my  memory,  would  very  nearly 
have  prevented  any  complaint  of  drought.  I 
conceive  thi^  to  be  a  subject  deserving  of  much 
attention,  because  it  is  an  expensive  operation. 

DRILL  HUSBANDRY.— It  is  said  the  drill 
husbandry  originated,  (or  at  least  was  found) 
with  the  North  American  Indians,  in  their 
manner  of  cultivating  com. —  Full,  by  some  is 
called  the  father  of  it :  he  introduced  the  prac- 
tise first  in  England. — Perhaps  the  celebrated 
Cooke,  has  profited  most  by  it,  because  he  has 
pursued  it  to  the  greatest  extent.  To  that  por- 
tion of  the  agricultural  community,  who  haVe, 
and  are  turning  their  attention  to  the  cultivation 
of  small  grain,  this  is  a  subject  deserving  much 
attention.  It  has  been  fully  ascertained,  that  to 
raise  the  most  perfect  and  profitable  crop  of  small 
grain,  (especially  winter  grain)  it  is  just  as 
absolutely  necessary  to  cultivate  it,  as  it  is  to 
cultivate  maize  coin,  or  other  plants  in  order  to 
ensure  the  most  perfect  and  profitable  crops  of 
them.  I  believe  that  in  the  common  mode  of 
tillage,  so  far  as  I  have  been  acquainted,  land 
does  not  produce  more  than  from  one  third  to 
half  as  much  wheat,  as  it  will  of  com ;  that  if 
there  was  as  much  attention  and  labour  bestowed 
in  the  tillage  of  wheat  (and  other  small  grain) 
as  there  is  in  the  tillage  of  com,  land  would 
produce  quite  as  much  wheat,  as  it  will  of  com — 
I  saw  an  experiment  made  last  year  which  con- 
vinced me  fully,  that  with  a  suitable  tillage  it  is 
possible,  to  make  land  of  common  quality  yield 
from  two  to  three  times  as  much  wheat  as  it  will 
with  the  common  management. 

In  the  present  process  i^  cultivating  wheat, 
there  are  several  objections,  manifest  to  every 
one  that  will  examine  the  case  ;  one  is,  that  landsi 
having  but  a  thin  soil,  are  commonly  broke  up 
too  deep,  the  consequence  is,  that  the  soil  is 
either  buried  too  deep,  or  there  is  too  much  clay 
or  other  stratum  mixed  with  it  ;  in  fact,  the  sur- 
face is  too  poor  to  mature  a  crop  equal  to  the 
strength  of  the  land.  When  wheat  is  sown  on 
a  surface  of  clay  or  other  poor  stratum,  though 
it  may  come  up  quick  and  handsome,  yet  there 
cannot  be  a  strong  growth  ;  such  a  result,  it  is 
not  in  the  nature  of  things  to  expect  to  ])roduce 
a  strong  growth  of  wheat  ;  the  surface  must  be 
composed  of  soil,  (or  ajich  earth)  let  the  under 
stratum  be  what  it  may.  If  the  surface  is  com- 
posed of  clay  or  other  poor  stratum,  during 
winter  the  frost  will  draw  the  bulb  of  the  root 
of  wheat  out  of  the  ground,  and  the  stool  (or  plant) 
will  only  be  sustained  by  the  small  roots  or  fibres 
that  will  extend  from  it.  Some  seasons  the 
wheat  will  remain  a  considerable  time,  much 
in  the  same  situation,  before  it  will  become 
vigoj  ous  enough  to  send  forth  other  roots,  or 
shoots  to  assist  in  gainiijjj  the  necessary  food  to 


support  the  plant ;  and  especially,  if  the  plant 
has  a  large  family  of  the  Hessian  fly  to  maintain, 
because  in  that  situation  the  fly  (or  rather  th« 
nit)  would  consume  the  sap  about  as  fast  as  the 
i-oots  could  procure  it,  and  sometimes  faster,  in 
which  case  the  plant  must  perish,  as  we  see 
many  do.  Perhaps  much  light  may  be  thrown 
on  this  subject  by  explaining  a  circumstance, 
that  I  presume  has  not  generally  been  taken 
notice  of.  The  nit  of  the  fly  is  found  in  the 
stool  of  wheat  on  the  ground,  but  so  near  to  the 
surface,  that  it  may  be  said,  they  live  between 
Wind  and  water;  and  that  it  is  their  element 
exactly,  because  the  greatest  influence  of  the 
atmosphere  is  to  be  found  there,  and  as  the  wheat 
g^ws  they  are  raised  up  from  the  surface  of 
the  ground  ;  or  the  probability  is,  that  the  heat 
would  become  so  intense  that  they  could  not  sus* 
tain  it,  and  of  course  wouldperish.  The  fly  being 
considered  the  greatest  enemy  to  the  growing 
of  wheat,  it  is  certainly  a  matter  of  much  impor- 
tance to  find  out  some  plan  which  would  restrain 
their  ravages.  Now  I  believe  it  possible  to 
pursue  a  process  in  the  cultivation  of  wheat, 
that  will  prevent  the  depredations  of  the  fly, 
perhaps  entirely.  We  know  that  they  live  in 
tlie  vegetable  on  the  ground ;  that  if  they  are 
put  under  the  ground  they  must  perish  ;  because 
that  is  not  their  clement;  there  they  cannot 
exist :  Then  the  secret  is,  bury  them  ;  this  de- 
serves the  more  to  be  recommended  because 
it  can  be  done,  not  only  materially  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  fly,  but  greatlj  to  the  benefit  of  the 
wheat,  and  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  farm- 
er when  his  wheat  crop  is  not  at  all  affected  with 
the  fly. 


The  3d  drawing  is  intended  to  exhibit  a  view 
of  the  drill  husbandry ;  a,  a,  a.  are  the  rows  of 
wheat  (or  other  grain)  sown  in  drills  at  a  sult:i!)le 
distance  a  part,  yl  suppose  about  nineteen  inch- 
es, in  land  broke  at  two  operations  ;  b.  tiie  soil 
of  three  inches  depth  turned  over  with  a  bar- 
share  plough,  and  kept  on  the  surface  ;  c.  the 
under  stratum  broke  nine  inches  deeper  with  a 
substratum  plough  ;  d,  the  unbroken  stratu.u 
underneath.  Lines  are  seen  between  the  rows, 
which  represent  the  tracks  of  the  harrow  teeth  ; 
e»  e,  shew  a  track,  or  operation  of  the  substra- 
tum plough  in  the  tillage  of  wheat,  for  which  use 
this  plough  is  designed  to  be  perfectly  adapted  ; 
f,  the  leg  of  the  plough  in  operation. 

Now  to  eflxrct  this  mod^of  tillage,  I  will  pro- 
pose what  is  certainly  practical  in  the  very 
worst  case  ;  say  a  stiff*  blue  grass  field  ;  one  man, 
one  bov  and  three  horses  to  perform  the  woi  k. 
That  wlijether  for  corn,  or  wheat,  or  any  other 
grain,  the  first  operation  should  be  to  apply  tiie 
whole  team  of  three  horses  to  a  very  heavy 
strong  harrow  of  about  o2  inches  in  width,  hav- 
ing nine  very  strong  teeth,  the  harrow  to  be 
loaded  so  as  to  be  a  heavy  draft  lor  l!ic  team  ; 
then  set  to  and  harrow  that  very  stitfest 
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grass  field,  aiid  cross  harrow  it ;  harrow  it  again, 
and  then  cross  harrow  it,  until  the  blue  grass  and 
sod  are  both  torn  all  to  pieces,  which  will  be 
found  to  be  a  cheap  way  of  subduing  blue  grass, 
especially  if  the  weather  is  very  dry.  Then  put 
one  horse  to  a  small  barshare  plough  and  turn 
the  soil,  thus  pulveiised,  completely  over ;  this 
will  bury  the  vegetable  matter  at  a  suitable 
depth  for  it  to  decompose  most  to  the  advantage 
of  the  soil,  because  the  soil  will  receive  and  re* 
tain  the  vegetable  matter  as  it  is  decomposed ; 
if  it  is  suffered  to  lie  oti  top  of  the  ground,  much 
of  it  would  be  carried  off  by  evapoi*ation.  This 
operation  should  be  performed  by  the  boy,  be- 
cause it  would  be  the  easiest ;  and  there  should 
be  a  strict  watch  kept  over  him  that  he  should 
not  plough  but  very  little  deeper  than  the  soil, 
whether  three  inches,  or  only  one  in  depth,  this 
is  a  matter  of  very  much  importance.  Then  the 
man  should  take  the  two  horses  and  substratum 
plough,  follow  the  barshare  in  the  same  furrow, 
and  use  his  endeavours  to  work  the  ground  as 
deep  as  the  team  were  able,  which  would  vary 
very  much  according  to  the  quality  of  the  stra- 
tum for  a  crop  of  wheat ;  this  may  be  done  after 
harvest.  Then  harrow  the  ground  lightly  with 
a  large  harrow.  Then  with  a  small  (or  one 
horse)  barshare  plough  lay  off"  furrows  very 
shallow  at  about  nineteen  inches  distant,  from 
centre  to  centre ;  this  will  lay  the  land  complete- 
ly in  lists  (or  ridges)— then  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  20th  of  the  9th  month,  September, 
sow  the  wheat  broad  cast,  IJ  bushels  to  the 
acre,  and  harrow  it  in  lengthways  with  the  lay- 


horse  plough  and  turn  the  soil  over  again,  and 
follow  after  with  his  substratum  plough  urged 
by  two  horses,  using  his  endeavours  to  pulverise 
the  under  stratum  as  deep  as  possible. — Then  in 
the  8th  month,  August,  sow  about  one  bushel  of 
oats  or  one  peck  of  buckwheat  per  acre,  and 
harrow  it  in,  then  sow  the  clover  or  other  grass 
seed  on  the  surface,  thus  treated,  and  harrow  it 
again.  Then  look  at  the  result.  The  land 
worked  to  a  great  depth,  with  the  soil  at  the 
surface  having  the  stubble  and  other  vegetable 
matter,  (if  any)  mixed  with  it,  so  as  to  render 
it  as  loose  as  it  can  be  made,  well  adapted  to  the 
nursing  of  tender  roots.  That  when  the  clover 
or  grass  comes  up,  the  oats,  or  buckwheat  will 
come  up  also,  and  during  hot  weather  protect  it 
from  the  sun,  and  when  frost  comes,  it  will  pros- 
trate itself  and  protect  the  gi-ass  from  the  frost. 
In  the  ensuing  spring  we  may  expect  to  see  that 
field  make  a  rich  appearance  indeed.  But  it  will 
be  said,  this  costs  a  great  deal  of  labour  ;  but 
without  this  labour  we  cannot  expect  to  reap  a 
plentiful  harvest.  This  is  my  present  belief, 
resulting  from  experience,  and  observation, 
which  is  submitted — with  again  urging  the  use 
of  the  small,  strong,  heavy  harrow,  in  destroying 
the  blue  grass  sod,  that  powerful  enemy  to  the 
growth  of  wheat  and  clover;  this  harrow  will 
be  found  just  as  much  prefemble  to  the  scarifier, 
as  it  is  stronger  and  cheaper. 


At  the  request  of  my  friend  Gideon  Davis, 
and  for  the  use  of  the  Agricultural  part  of  the 
community  :  This  is  to  certify,  that  in  breaking 
ingoff;  the  wheat  will  come  up  completely  in  |my  land  for  com  last  spring,  (about  60  acres)  I 


drills,  also  in  the  hollows,  having  higher  ground  .followed  the  barshare  plough,  with  a  substratum 
on  either  side,  which,  by  the  operation  of  the  plough,  until  I  had  broke  about  25  acres. — I  be- 
winter,  will  in  some  measure  keep  hilling  the  lieve  the  average  depth  of  my  ploughing  with 
wheat;  this  will  tend  much  towards  keeping  the ;  the  barshare  was  about  five  inches.  That  the 
bulb  of  the  root  under  ground,  in  which  situation 'substratum  plough  worked  about  seven  inches 
the  plants  will  be  much  more  vigorous,  than  ifj  deeper,  in  the  same  furrow;  making  the  whole 
that  pait  is  cjrawn  out;  and  also  destroy  much; depth  twelve  inches.  That  otherwise,  in  the 
of  the  fly  by  burying  it.  As  soon  as  the  ground  planting  and  tillage,  the  management  was  just 
has  become  settled  iti  the  spring,  harrow  it,  either  the  same,  and  the  land  of  about  equal  quality 
length  or  crosswise,  as  may  seem  best;  and  throughout  the  field.  That,  the  corn  on  that 
whenever  it  has  become  dry  enough  to  be  injpai*t  where  the  substratum  plough  was  used, 
suitable  order,  plough  one  furrow  in  each  row ,  grew  about  twelve  inches  taMer,  kept  its  colour 


with  the  substratum  plough  as  deep  as  possible. 
And  as  it  is  seen  that  another  operation  with 
the  harrow  or  plough  woUld  be  of  use  to  the  crop, 
apply  it.  If  tolerable  wheat  land  was  treated 
thus,  there  would  be  little  or  no  complaint  of  the 
fly — of  the  hard  winier — of  the  washing  rain, 
or  of  drought — and  above  all,  of  the  light  crop. 
Land  of  common  quality,  treated  in  this  way, 
would  yield  quite  as  many  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre,  it  is  believed,  as  it  would  of  corn  with  the 
best  tillage.  For  clover  or  other  grass,  so  un- 
certain by  the  common  mode  of  sowing  the  seed 


throujrh  the  season ;  and  produced  at  least  fifty 
per  cent,  more  corn.  That  the  com  on  the  other 
pail  of  the  field,  suffered  very  much  with  the 
drought ;  and  fired  considerably. 

JOSEPH  DELAPLANE. 
February  ISth,  1823,  7 
Montgomery  County^  Md,  y 


FROM  NICHOLSON  S  ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

CULTIVATION  OF  HOPS. 
The  hop  planters  esteem  the  richest 


and 


on  a  surface  composed  of  clay,  in  the  spring  of  I  strongest  ground,  the  most  proper;  and  if  it  is 
the  year,  and  among  a  crop  of  small  grain,  what  rocky  within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  surface,  the 
could  reasonably  be  expected  ?  but  that  it  would  hops  will  prosper  well  ;  but  they  will  by  no 
spring  up,  in  the  first  moist  growing  weather,  meai»s  thrive  on  a  stiff  cUy  or  *spongy  wet  land, 
as  it  commonly  does.  And  again,  that  as  the  sea  Hops  require  to  be  planted  in  a  situation  so  open 
son  becomes  dry  and  hot,  and  besides  this,  the  ias  that  the  air  may  freely  pass  round  and  between 
ground  sapped  by  the  growing  crop  ot  grain,  sure  them,  to  dry  up  and  dissipate  the  moisture, 
ly  those  tender  plants  of  grass  must  be  poorly  [whereby  they  will  not  be  so  subject  to  fire  blasts, 
provided  for  ;  of  course  they  dwindle,  they  die    which  often  destroy  the  middle  of  large  planta 


in  squares,  chequerwise  ;  bjut  if  the  ground  ig 
so  small,  that  it  may  be  done  with  the  breast- 
plough  or  spade,  the  holes  should  be  ranged  in  a 
quincus  form.  Which  way  soever  you  make  use 
of,  a  stake  should  be  stuck  down  at  all  the  places 
where  the  hills  are  to  be  made.  Persons  ought 
to  be  very  curions  in  the  choice  of  the  plants  as 
to  the  kind  of  hop ;  for  if  the  hop-garden  is 
planted  with  a  mixture  of  several  sorts  of  hops, 
that  ripen  at  several  times,  it  will  cause  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  and  be  a  great  detriment  to  the 
owner. 

The  two  best  sorts  are  the  white,  and  the  grey 
bind,  the  latter  is  a  large  square  hop,  more  har- 
dy, and  is  the  more  plentiful  bearer,  and  ripens 
later  than  the  former. 

There  is  another  sort  of  the  white  bind,  which 
riipeiis  a  week  or  ten  days  before  the  common,  but 
this  is  tenderer  and  a  less  plentiful  bearer,  but  it 
has  this  advantage,  that  it  comes  first  to  mar- 
ket.:}: If  there  is  a  sort  of  hop  you  value,  and 
would  increase  plants  and  sets  from,  the  super- 
fluous binds  may  be  laid  down,  when  the  hops 
are  tied,  cutting  off  the  tops,  and  burying  them 
in  the  hill  ;  or  when  the  hops  are  dressed,  all 
the  cuttings  may  be  saved,  for  almost  every  pan 
will  grow  and  become  a  good  set  the  next  spring. 
As  to  the  manner  of  planting  the  sets,  there 
should  be  five  gof>d  sets  planted  in  every  hill,  one 
in  the  middle,  and  the  rest  round  about  sloping. 
Let  these  be  pressed  close  with  the  hand,  and 
covered  with  fine  earth,  and  a  stick  should  be 
placed  on  each  side  the  hill  to  secure  it.  When 
the  hop  ground  is  dug  in  January  or  February,  the 
earth  about  the  hills,  and  very  near  them,  ought 
to  be  taken  away  with  a  spade,  that  you  may 
come  the  more  conveniently  at  the  stock  to  cut  it. 
About  the  erd  of  February,  if  the  hops  were 
planted  the  spring  before,  or  if  the  ground  is 
weak,  they  ought  to  be  dressed, m  dry  weather; 
but  else,  if  the  ground  is  strong  and  in  perfection, 
the  middle  of  March  will  be  a  go«d  time  ;  and 
the  latter  end  of  March,  if  it  is  apt  to  produce 
over  rank  binds;  or  the  beginning  of  April,  may 
be  soon  enough.  Then  having  with  an  iron  pick- 
er, cleared  away  all  the  earth  out  ot  the  hills,  so 
as  to  clear  the  stock,  to  the  principal  roots,  with 
a  sharp  knife  you  must  cut  off"  all  the  shoots 
which  grow  up  with  the  bind  the  last  year  ;  and 
also  all  the  young  suckers,  that  none  be  left  to 
run  in  the  alley  and  weaken  the  hill.  It  wrill  be 
proper  to  cut  one  part  of  the  stock  lower  than 
the  other,  and  also  to  cut  that  part  low,  that 
was  left  highest  the  preceding  year.  In  dres- 
sing those  hops,  that  have  been  planted  the  year 
befort,  yuu  ought  to  cut  off*  both  the  dead  tops, 
and  the  young  suckers  which  have  sprung  up 
from  the  sets,  and  also  to  cover  the  stocks  with 
fine  earth,  a  finger's  length  in  thickness.  About 
the  middle  of  April  the  hops  are  to  be  poled, 
when  the  shoots  begin  to  sprout  up ;  the  poles 
must  be  set  to  the  hills  deep  into  the  ground,  with 
a  square  iron  picker  or  crow,  that  they  may  the 
better  endure  the  winds— three  poles  are  sutfi- 
nent  for  one  hill.  These  should  be  placed  as 
near  the  hill  as  may  be,  with  their  bending  tops 
turned  outwards  from  the  hill,  to  prevent  the 


the  consequence  is,  that  the  seed  and  labour  of 
sowing  it,  are  both  lost,  and  most  of  the  husband- 
men still  wonder  why  they  cannot  succeed  in 
raising  clover  and  other  grass  quite  as  tender 
when  young ;  it  is  no  wonder  at  all  to  me. 
Thougn  I  look  back,  and  see  that  I  have  tread 
in  those  very  same  steps  over  and  over  again, 
and  very  much  to  my  loss.  But  pfter  having 
pursued  the  mode  of  preparing  the  land  and  cul- 
tivating the  grain  just  described,  the  husband- 
wan  will  go  on,  and  after  harvest,  when  his  field 
"ien  gleanied  by  stock,  turn  in  with  his  one 


tions,  while  the  outsides  remain  unhurt.  The 
hills  should  be  flight  or  nine  feet  asunder,  that 
the  air  may  pass  freely  through  them.  If  the 
ground  is  intended  to  be  ploughed  with  horses 
between  the  hills,  it  will  be  best  to  plaut  them 


*  If  some  sfiongy  wet  land  is  laid  dry  by  either 
often  or  hollow  drains  it  will  bear  the  beat  ho/19. 

t  Many  hofia  are  planted  in  Kent  and  Siiaaex^ 
at  air  and  a  half  feet  each  way^  with  Jive  aeta  to 
a  hill  aa  daacriSei^^nd  four  fioUa  are  uaed  to 
each  hill. 


%  There  are  a  number  of  different  aorta ^  knoivn 
by  the  following  namea  in  Kent  and  Suaaesc. 

lat.  The  Golden.-^They  are  firoductive  and 
early ^  if  ftlanted  on  a  fine  dry  deefi  mellow  aoil. 

2d.  Early  Grafie. — jinawera  on  a  loamy  aoil, 
they  are  hardy  and  firoductive. 

3d.  Backward  do. —  SuU  a  atronger  aoil,  they 
are  hardy  and  firoduccive, 

4th.  Ruffier.^Are  a  coarae  aort,  are  early  and 
anawer  on  atrong  land. 

5th.  Old  Canterbury. ^Require  land  aimilar  to 
the  Golden. 
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b:nds  fvom  entangling;  and  sl  space  between  tmQ 
poles  ou^ht  to  be  left  o|m  t0 1&»  wmtH  ttf  wimH 
the  son  beams. 

As  to  the  tying  of  hops,  the  buds  that  do  noi 
clasp  of  themselves  to  the  nearest  pole  when  they 
are  grown  to  three  or  tour  feet  high,  must  be 
gujcied  to  it  by  the  hand,  turning  them  to  the  sun, 
\vhose  course  they  will  always  follow.  They 
must  be  bound  with  withered  rushes,  but  not  so 
close  as  to  prevent  them  from  climbing  up  the 
jiole.  This  you  must  continue  to  do  till  all  the 
f.olcs  are  furnished  with  binds,  of  which  two  or 
ilirce  are  enough  for  a  pole,  and  all  the  sprouts, 
and  binds  that  you  have  no  occasion  for,  are  to 
be  plucked  up,  but  if  the  ground  is  young,  then 
none  of  those  useless  binds  should  be  plucked  up, 
but  should  be  wrapped  up  together  in  the  middle 
of  the  hill.  About  the  beginning  of  July,  the 
hops  begin  to  blow,  and  will  be  ready  to  gather 
about  Bartholomew  tide.  A  judgment  may  be 
made  of  their  ripeness  by  their  strong  scent, 
their  hardness,  and  the  brownish  colour  of  their 
seed.  When  by  these  tokens  they  appeal  to  be 
rii>e,  they  must  be  picked  with  all  the  expedi- 
tion possible  ;  for  if  at  this  time  a  storm  of  wind 
*ihould  come,  it  would  do  them  great  damage,  by 
breaking  the  bi-anches,  and  bruising  and  disco- 
louring the  hops  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  hops, 
being  picked  green  and  bright,  will  sell  for  one- 
tliird  moi'e  than  those  that  are  discoloured  and 
brown. 

The  most  convenient  way  of  picking  them,  is 
into  a  large  square  frame  of  wood,  called  a  bin, 
w  iih  a  cloth  hanging  on  tenter  hooks,  within  it, 
to  receive  the  hops  as  they  are  picked.  The  best 
method  of  di7ing  hops,  is  with  charcoal  on  an 
oast  or  kiln,  covered  with  haircloth,  of  the  same 
form  and  fashion  that  is  used  for  drying  malt. — 
Tlie  hops  must  be  spread  even  upon  the  oast,  a 
foot  thick  or  more,  if  the  depth  of  the  curb  will 
allow  it ;  but  care  is  to  be  taken  not  to  overload 
the  oast  if  the  hops  are  green  or  wet.  The  oast 
ou'j^ht  to  be  first  warmed  with  afire  before  the 
hops  ai  e  laid  on,  and  then  an  even  steady  fire 
must  be  kept  imder  them  ;  it  must  not  be  too 
hcrce  at  first,  lest  it  scorch  the  hops;  nor  must 
it  be  suffered  to  sink  or  slacken,  but  rather  be 
increased  till  th^.hops  are  nearly  dryed,  lest  the 
nioisture  or  sweat,  which  the  fire  has  raised,  fall 


tOR  THE  AMERlc.  ^IV  FAHMEE- 


John  S.  Skinner,  Esq. 

I  procured  from  a  friend  in  1821,  a  few  grains 
of  Naked  Barley,*  which  I  have  carefully  culti- 
vated, and  intended  to  enquire  its  value,  through 
the  medium  of  the  Farmer,  but  on  the  receipt  of 
No.  46,  Vol.  4,  I  got  the  information  desired. 

Mine  was  a  small  experiment ;  in  1821, 1  plant- 
ed 50  grains,  on  the  15th  April,  and  made  5  gills. 
In  1822.  I  made  from  those  5  gills,  one  buihel 
and  three  quarts,  weighing  63  lbs.  per  bushel.  It 
was  planted  13th  April,  (too  late,)  and  cut  28th 
June.  I  think  it  is  a  very  early  productive  grain, 
and  will  give  the  small  quantity  I  have,  a  fair  tri- 
al this  season,  sown  broad  cast. 

This  is  a  trifling  affair  to  trouble  you  with,  and 
by  many  it  may  be  thought  unworthy  of  atten- 
tion, hut  it  is  by  this  kind  of  attention,  that  we 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  value  of  any  plant. 

Farmers  are  frequently  imposed  on,  by  those 
who  first  offer  rare  seeds  for  sale,  and  I  gene- 
rally make  experiments  on  a  small  scale ;  if  1 
find  the  article  not  valuable,  or  curious,  I  dis 
card  it;  for  instance,  the  Helligoland  bean  was 
puffed  off,  as  a  very  valuable  field  bean,  produ- 
cing very  abundantly.  I  procured  two  pints, 
which  cost  me  two  dollars,  (at  the  rate  of  sixty- 
four  dollars  per  bushel.)  I  planted  them  care- 
fully, in  good  ground,  expecting  to  make  enough 
to  plant  an  acre  or  two,  but  was  disappointed  ;  I 
planted  them  two  years,  and  concluded  I  had 
been  imposed  on.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give  the 
character  of  this  bean,  as  I  believe  all  who  have 
planted  it,  have  discarded  it ;  I  think  it  is  worth- 
less in  the  extreme,  but  I  speak  only  from  my 
own  knowledge ;  it  may  have  succeeded  better 
with  others.  I  could  name  a  number  of  other 
seeds,  I  have  planted,  and  discarded  as  unpro- 
fitable. But  -vhen  experiment «i  are  made  on  a 
small  scale,  the  expense  is  trifling,  and  although 
we  may  be  frequently  disappointed,  we  are  some- 
times gratified  in  the  result ;  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear, that  the  properties  of  the  Naked  Barley, 
has  been  ascertained  here,  and  it  may  possibly 
turn  out  to  be  a  valuable  grain  to  cultivate,  f 

 ^^^.^  _  .».o^v*  -^^^houg^       large  class  of  Farmers,  the  ren- 

back  ^aiscolour 'them.  §  When  they  have  lain  iff''*  ^Z*  ^«"^»  are  not  generally  experimenters, 
about 'nine  hours,  they  must  be  turned,  and  in  there  are  a  great  number  of  mtelligent,  wealthy 


two  or  three  hours  more,  the ay  be  taken  off 
the  oast.  It  may  be  known  when  they  are  well 
dned,  by  the  brittleness  of  the  stalks,  and  the 
easy  falling  off  of  the  hop  leaves.  B  As  soon  as 
the  hops  are  taken  off  the  kiln,  lay  them  in  a 

room  for  three  1  weeks  or  a  month  to  cool,  give  n^cauons,  oy  ine  agricultural  societies,  and  the 
a-  d  toughen  ;  for  if  they  are  bagged  immediate-  P^"^^'^^^  agricultural  publications,   that  the 
ly  they  will  powder,  but  if  they  lie  a  while  (and, 
the  longer  they  lie,  the  better,  provided  they 


persevering  agricultuHsts,  excited  by  the  spirit 
now  prevailing,  who  are  making  direct  attacks 
upon  old  prejudices  and  systems,  which  may  re- 
sult in  lasting  benefits  to  the  country.  And  it  is 
by  the  exertions  of  those  aided  in  their  commu- 
nications, by  the  agricultural  societies,  and  the 


*  The  Barley  mentioned  by  our  correspondent 
A,  isot  the  same  kmd,  with  that  we  noticed  in 

from  the  air,)  they  maybe  bagged  with  morej^f®-/.^*''  ^^'''^"^  ^^^"^  cultivated  by 

K«:«o.  i;oKi^     K*°°«i.««  4.  i  Captain  Hal!,  ot  Hartord  countyv  Md.  some 


are  covered  close  with  blankets  to  secure  them » 


safety,  as  not  being  liable  to  be  broken  to  pow- 
der in  treading,  the  better  and  the  harder  they 
are  trodden,  the  betcer,  they  will  keep. 
 V   /.f 

?  2  


count y>  Md.  some  of 
wiiK  h  has  since  been  biouijht  to  Baltimore 
tor  sale  as  per  advertisement,  on  the  last  page  of 
N  o.  4H.  We  believe  that  this  variety  of  Barley, 
vv  ll  be  fouTid  iuore  protitable  to  the  fai*n»er, 
thnn  the  kinds  usiM»;y  cultivated,  and  very  pro- 


%  After  the  hops  Have  been  fiiit  iipotP  the  oast,,         ,  ,       -,  , 

ohrjut  half  an  hour,  rolls  of  Brimstone  are  /ntr^'^^^'^'  )^  desirubie  than  these  to  our  brew 

ufr.n  the  Jire — (^uaridty  m  firo/iortion  to  the  co-  '^^•*s.---yii//f.  /urwt-r. 


i'jur  of  the  hops,  from  half  a  pound  to  a  Jiound 
and  a  half 

I  As  soon  as  they  are  taken  off  the  oast  they 
ci'^ht  to  be  sfied  through  a  sieve,  with  o/ienings 
ctout  an  viih  square,  to  takeout  the  stalks  and 
the  h^jpu,  that  are  not  siifficicnlly  dryed. 

%  They  are  generally  bagged  sooner  in  the 
a'^ove  C'junties  than  recommeudtd  in  this  account, 
T  z.  in  less  than  48  hours,  if  thoroughly  cool. 


t  ltispLrha])s  more  incumbent  onusto  report 
when  the  rcs'iltis  untavouTable,  than  when  it  is 
pn  .Tiising — where  is  ihe  benefit  of  experiments, 
if  the  result  t»e  not  made  known  t  What  would 
we  sa>  of  the  I'ilot,  who  being  wrecked  upon  an 
unknown  shoul  or  rock,  would  refuse  to  anchor  a 
buoy  as  a  si^inal  of  danger  to  his  brother  niariner  t 
Yet  we  fear  it  is  tor  nuich  the  fashion  to  sup- 
press  a  knowledge  cj  fuilnres  in  cases  of  new  and 
unsuccessful  processes. — Edit.  Am,  Farmer, 


spirit  of  iinpt^emcift 

as  a  vehicle  of  cnitttntajift^oiSi  Is  d<&ig  its  fulf 
part. 

But,  sir,  improvement  will  be  gradual.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  persuade,  or  drive  the  old 
three  field  farmers  of  Maryland,  from  their  ro- 
tation  of  crops,  which  have  been  pursued  bv 
their  ancestors  for  many  generations. 

I  have  been  farming  twenty-four  years,  and 
have  sometimes  made  pretty  good  crops ;  for  in- 
stance, I  have  had  25  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre, 
for  a  field;  this  was  the  greatest  quantity  of  straw 
I  ever  saw,  on  so  much  gi-ound  ;  but  it  was,  in 
spots,  very  much  injured  by  the  rust,  or  the 
quantity  of  grain  would  have  been  greater,  I 
have  had  85  bushels  of  wheat  off  two  acres. — 
I  have  had  six  stacks  of  Lawler  wheat  off  six 
acres,  which  were  generally  estimated  te  be 
large  enough  for  40  or  45  bushels  per  stack,  but 
the  straw  was  very  long,  and  it  is  a  kind  of  wheat 
that  does  not  yield  well  from  the  stack,  and  I 
had  but  23  bushels  per  stack.  I  have  had  50 
bushels  of  oats  per  acre,  and  as  good  crops  of 
com  as  my  neighbours,  say  sometimes  30  bushels 
per  acre;  I  have  had  30  bushels  of  com,  33  cart 
loads  of  pumpkins,  and  five  loads  of  cymblins, 
off  five  acres  planted  in  rows,  alternately  :  I 
have  had  three  tons  of  herd  grass  hay  per  acre,  and 
very  frequently,  very  fine  crops  of  clover ;  I  have 
never  weighed  the  produce  of  an  acre  of  clover, 
when  cured,  but  I  one  year,  secured  627  cart 
loads.  I  have  had  upwards  of  300  lbs.  flax  per 
acre  ;  barley  has  never  succeeded  with  me,  ruta 
baga  and  potatoes,  I  have  cultivated  with  great 
attention,  but  I  have  never  made  a  great  crop  of 
either,  and  although  I  have  made  tolerable  crops 
of  all  those  articles,  I  have  sometimes  made  ve- 
ry indifferent  ones.  But  when  I  compare  those 
products,  (and  some  of  them  are  pretty  good,) 
with  the  eastern  crops,  as  published  in  the  Far- 
mer, say  '72  bushels  winter,  44  bushels  spring 
wheat,  84  bushels  oats,  130  bushels  com,  up- 
wards of  600  lbs.  flax,  60  bushels  barley,  48  bush- 
els rye,  from  6  to  800  bushels  mta  baga,  pota- 
toes, and  mangle  wurtzel,  &c.  per  acre,  I  am 
astonished  at  the  difference,  and  am  willing  to 
acknowledge  myself  a  novice  at  the  bu.siuess. 

The  crops  I  notice,  as  having  made  myself, 
are  not  to  be  considered  as  the  general  produce 
of  my  land.  Far  from  it ;  they  are  parts  of  the 
best  crops  I  have  ever  made,  and  compared  with 
my  general  crops,  and  those  of  my  neighbours, 
of  two  barrels  of  corn,  per  thousand  hills,  and 
from  six  to  ten  bushels  of  wheat,  for  one  sown, 
proves  that  our  lands  are  capable  of  much  higher 
improvement,  and  although  I  am  considerably 
advanced  in  years,  I  hope  yet  to  improve  by  the 
examples  set  before  me,  and  the  information  de- 
rived from  the  experience  of  others. 

A. 


FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

ALBION'S  4th  LETTER  TO  HIS  SON. 


The  country  wins  me  still i 


I  never  framed  a  wish,  or  formed  a  plan. 
That  flattered  me  with  hopes  of  earthly  bliss. 
But  there  I  laid  the  scene. 

In  the  3d  letter  I  gave  you  some  hints  respect- 
ing sheep,  and  now  I  propose  giving  you  a 
description  of  the  Albion  farm — from  the  plan 
which  you  have  had  of  this  farm,  it  may  be 
seen,  that  numbers  one  to  ten  inclusive,  being 
one  half  part  of  the  same,  was  arable  land,  cul- 
tivated on  a  regular  and  an  unchangeable  system 
of  cropping  and  the  remaining  half  part,  was  old 
pasture  and  meadow  ground,  which  had  nor'  
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ploughed  for,  at  least,  a  centurj' ;  indeed,  to 
plough  this  ground,  and  particularly  that  part  in 
pasture,  would  reduce  its  value  at  least  one 
half,  as  it  would  require  another  centurj'  to  re 
cover  the  mischief  done  by  the  plough. 

Through  the  centre  of  the  farm,  from  north  to 
south,  ran,  with  a  gradual  fall,  a  stream  of  water, 
sufficiently  larg^  to  turn  a  small  mill,  and 
the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  farm  had  a  gentle 
fall  into  this  stream,  so  that  the  whole  farm 
formed  a  valley,  looking  towards  the  south. 

When  this  property  was  first  inclosed  into 
fields,  the  proprietor  had  in  view  the  present 
system  of  management,  and  divided  the  arable 
part  accordingly  into  ten  fields  of  30  acres  each, 
so  that  by  following  a  ten-field  system,  no  field 
had  two  kinds  of  cropping  in  it  at  the  same  time 
— each  field,  on  the  whole  farm  was  inclosed  by 
a  white  thorn  hedge,  and  a  ditch  three  feet  deep, 
and  three  and  a  half  feet  wide  at  the  top,  on 
the  side  of  the  fence  most  exposed  to  the  stock, 
or  else  on  the  side  where  rt  would  the  more 
readily  take  off  the  superfluous  water  ;  these 
fences  were  kept  good  at  so  little  expense,  by 
plashing  and  scouring  out  the  ditches,  that  they 
were  a  source  of  profit  to  the  tenant,  as  they 
furnished  him  with  —  faggots  for  farm  yard  shel- 
ters, wattled  fences,  and  fire  wootl. 

The  highest  ends  of  the  arable  fields,  were, 
originally,  of  a  brown,  loose,  sandy  soil,  intermix- 
ed with  some  small  flint  stones,  and  the  lower 
ends  of  them  were  of  much  the  same  kind  of 
soil,  but  very  wet,  occasioned  by  the  under 
strata  of  all  the  arable  fields,  which  lay  from 
nine  to  twelve  inches  below  the  surface,  being 
a  very  solid  white  clay,  similar  in  appearance  to 
pipe  clay,  but  in  some  parts  it  was  of  the  nature 
of  marl,  which  might  be  ascertained  by  putting 
it  into  strong  vinegar,  when  it  would  ferment 
like  yeast— but  by  sough  or  under  drain  ng  all 
the  wet  parts  of  these  fields,  and  plougjiing  thi- 
whole  of  them  in  autumn,  with  a  very  strong 
plough,  and  four  huge  horses,  some  of  the  white 
clay  was  turned  up,  and  where  this  could  not 
be  effected  by  the  plough,  the  mattock  and  shovel 
were  employed,  until  the  whole  surface  was  well 
covered  with  the  under  strata,  which  occasioned 
a  vast  improvement. 

The  grass  ground  was  one  half  part  of  the 
farm,  and  had  a  surface  of  brown  sandy  clay, 
resting  on  an  under  strata  of  dark  lead  coloured 
clay,  particularly  greasy  and  tough,  and  quite 
impervious  to  wet ;  this  gixjund  was  originally 
too  wet,  but  by  sough  or  under  draining  the  wet 
parts,  and  sinking  the  ditches  round  the  pastures, 
the  whole  was  made  sufficiently  dry,  and  became 
very  valuable  grbund  for  breeding  and  feeding 
stock,  being  covered  with  a  herbage  consisting 
of  rough  stalked  meadow,  or  orchard  grass, 
smooth  stalked  meadow,  sheeps  fescue,  sweet 
vernal,  meadow  catstail,  or  timothy,  rib  g^ass, 
white  clover,  cow  grass,  and  a  vast  number  of 
other  grasses,  which  altogether  formed  a  most 
beautiful  smooth  verdure,  and  particularly  so 
in  the  autumn,  winter,  and  spring — a  short  time 
after  the  sward  dresser  had  been  passed  over  it 
-—one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  this  grass 
ground,  could  be,  at  any  scasoh  of  the  year, 
covered  with  water,  one  half  of  which  was 
meadowcd,  and  the  other  half  pastured  alter- 
nately. 

By  turning  to  the  plan,  you  may  see  the  di- 
rections of  the  artificial  water  courses,  which 
were  made  to  convey  water  to  these  grounds— 
these  cuts  were  exactly  on  a  level,  from  one  end  of 
them  to  the  oth>r,  and  had  no  outfall  at  the  south 
end  ;  and  all  the  soil,  taken  out  in  forming  them, 
was  placed  on  the  to/i  side,  next  the  arable  land, 
so  that  when  a  pair  of  draw  gates  were  let  down, 
hwerepkKedatthe  top  end  of  the  original 


water  course,  all  the  water  was  forced  into  the 
artificial  cuts,  and  having  no  other  way  to  escape, 
flowed  regularly  over  their  level  sides  into  the 
meadow,  trom  one  end  to  the  other,  covering  the 
surface  two  or  three  inches  deep— where  the 
water  was  interrupted  by  small  cuts,  running 
nearly  parallel  with  the  main  feeders,  and  like 
them  exactly  level  ;  these  cuts  were  repeated, 
so  often  as  the  water  appeared  inclined  to  collect 
together,  in  order  that  it  might  be  carried  regu- 
larly over  the  whole  surface  of  each  piece  of 
ground,  when  it  fell  into  the  original  water 
course,  where  it  turned  a  mill,  that  thrashed  and 
ground  all  the  grain,  and  at  the  same  time  cut 
all  the  hay  and  straw  eaten  by  all  the  stock  on 
the  farm. 

The  buildings  on  the  farm,  were  all  of  brick, 
and  covered  with  welch  slate ;  the  bam  adjoined 
the  mill,  the  stables,  sheds  and  other  buildings 
adjoined  the  barn ;  and  the  thrashing  machine 
was  turned  by  water. 

The  house  was  three  stories  high,  and  had  two 
sitting  rooms  14  by  16  feet— servant's  hall,  kitch- 
en and  back  kitchen  each,  14  by  20  feet — in  the 
latter  was  a  complete  set  of  brewing  utensils, 
where  two  hogsheads  of  ale,  and  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  beer  could  be  made  at  a  brewing,  and 
water  was  conveyed  by  lead  pipes  into  the  kitch- 
ens, stables,  sheds  and  foldyards,  the  whole  be- 
ing planned  with  a  view  to  save  manual  labour  as 
much  as  possible. 

ALBION. 


FROM  THE  WINVAW  INTELLIGENCER. 

StatebufghyS,  C.  Jan.  1823 
5i'r,— I  enclose  you  some  further  observations 
and  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Bracey  upon  the 
rot  in  cotton  the  last  year,  which  taken  with 
those  made  by  him  in  1821,*  will,  I  think,  settle 
the  question  so  long  agitated  about  its  origin. 
A  committee  of  the  Claremont  Agricultural 
Society,  appointed  to  select  such  pieces  for 
publication  as  are  presented  to  it,  and  thought 
to  be  the  most  interesting  and  worthy  of  public 
notice,  have  requested  me  to  send  you  Dr.  Bra- 
ce y*s  for  insertion  in  your  useful  paper. 

With  sentiments  of  respect,  I  am.  Sir,  your*s, 
&c. 


1822. 


See  Hinyavf  Intelligencer  of  January ^  Qd, 


EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  ROT. 


BY  DR.  XENOPHON  J.  BRACEV. 

In  a  small  detached  field  of  about  15  acres, 
I  had  the  stalks  and  trash  of  the  preceding 
year*"s  cotton  collected  and  burned.  The  seed 
were  then  soaked  24  hours  in  a  strong  solution  of 
salt  and  water,  knd  carefully  rolled  in  fresh  wood 
ashes,  and  planted  in  beds  in  the  usual  manner. 
In  another  field,  I  had  the  fibres  of  cotton  bunied 
off  the  seed  lyy  setting  fire  to  the.  heap,  stirring 
it  briskly,  so  a"?  to  destn  y  effectaally  all  eggs 
&c.  these  were  also  soaked  in  brine,  and  roUed 
in  lime.  These  preparatory  steps  gave  me  a 
good  stand,  and  vigorous  growth  when  young— 
but  early  in  the  month  of  August,  the  rot  had 
made  a  formidable  appearence  in  both  these 
fields,  the  cotton  was  very  forward  oti  account  of 
the  seed,  having  been  procured  from  the  extreme 

Fart  of  North  Carolina,  bordering  on  Tennessee, 
enveloped  several  plants,  with  gauze  entirely, 
first  clearing  away  every  appearance  of  larva, 
egg,  or  insect ;  I  then  covered  several  limbs, 
containing  many  pods  on  them,  in  all  about  a 
dozen,  under  three  of  the  gau^e  lacks,  I  placed 


some  insects*  and  rendered  them,  as  well  as 
all  the  others,  inaccessible  by  close  tying  around 
the  body  of  the  plant.  The  envelope  remained 
until  nearly  the  whole  of  the  pods  opened,  or 
about  the  last  of  September,— In  the  course  of 
which  time,  much  of  the  adjoining  cotton  ix>tted, 
the  season  having  been  tmcommonly  wet.  Not- 
withstanding, I  could  not  discover  a  puncture,  or 
even  the  slightest  appearance  of  rot  on  any  one 
of  the  pods  so  protected,  except  the  three  plants 
which  had  insects  placed  within  the  covering, 
nearly  every  pod  rotted  on  those,  or  were  mate- 
rially injured  by  frequent  punctures — I  am  cer- 
tain that  the  whole  would  have  ratted  had  not 
a  few  days  dry  weather  intervened,  which  saved 
14  pods  out  of  52,  the  aggregate  number  on  the 
three  plants.  There  were  about  170  pods  on 
the  other  plants  enveloped,  which  looked  larger 
than  those  around,  and  were  entirely  free  from 
the  black  specks  observable  on  all  unprotected 
cotton — and  I  am  fully  impressed  with  the  belief, 
that  they  yielded  more  cotton,  though  I  did  not 
weigh  them  to  test  the  fact.  One  of  the  insects 
under  one  of  the  coverings  produced  about  40 
young  ones  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  ami  they 
were  able  to  produce  rot  a'xmt  6  days  after. 
This  circumstance  induced  me  to  collect  about  a 
dozen  insects,  and  place  them  under  three  tum 
biers,  dividing  them  equally.  I  fed  them  daily 
with  fresh  pods  of  green  seed  cotton,  for  a  week; 
they  all  appeared  healthy,  and  punctured  the 
pod,  about  every  two  hours  for  sustenance,  diirj 
ing  the  night  as  well  as  day — I  then  fed  those 
under  one  of  the  tumblers  with  black  seed  pods, 
and  continued  the  green  seed  to  the  others  ;  at 
the  end  of  another  week,  all  under  the  glass  fed 
with  black  seed  cotton  died,  the  others  continued 
healthy,  aiid  seemed  to  feed  rather  oftener  than 
at  first.  In  the  cou)*se  of  a  few  days  after,  I 
found,  upon  changing  the  pods,  that  one  of  them 
which  had  been  under  the  glass  24  hours,  had  a 
number  of  eggs  on  it,  which  I  carefully  preserv- 
ed, by  returning  it  under  the  covering,  and  plac- 
ed a  cotton  leaf  under  the  other  glass.  Two 
days  after  I  found  the  leaf  almost  covered 
with  eggs,  which  hatched  in  four  days.  I  then 
had  ai.  innumerable  brood  of  small  black  insects 
which  collected  iu  groups  on  different  parts  of 
the  pod,  giving  them  an  ulcerated  appearance. 
I  was  obliged  to  sweep  them  off  carefully  with 
a  feather  in  order  to  renew  their  daily  food.  In 
the  course  of  two  op  three  d^ys,  they  began  to 
assume  a  greenish  cast,  and  gradually  developed 
all  the  appearances,  which  has  been  described  on 
a  former  occasion. 

1  wish  therefore  to  correct  conjectures  formed 
the  last  year  in  regard  to  their  manner  of  pro- 
J)agation.  The  egg  certainly  brings  forth  the 
insect,  and  it  speedily  matures,  without  under- 
going any  change  except  in  size  and  colour, 
rfow  often  they  multiply  their  species  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  1  am  unable  to  say,  but  believe 
it  to  be  more  than  cwice.*— The  matured  insect 
probably  undergoes  a  change  at  the  approach  of 
winter,  but  as  yet  I  have  not  been  enabled  to 
detect  itf  It  is  not  material  whether  it  does 
undergo  A  change  or  not ;  the  object  of  this  re- 
search has  been  directed,  in  ascertaining  folly 
the  cause  of  rot,  by  which  means  we  might  be 
enable<l  to  come  also  at  the  remedy— bat  so 
far  as  my  researches  go,  the  remedy  seems  re- 
moved, if  possible,  to  a  greater  distance  ;  such 
as  have  been  heretofore  recommended,  are  at 
least,  perfectly  ineffectual-^nd  tfee  only  oae 
which  now  holds  out  to  be  really  successft^,  is 
planting  together  alternate  rows  of  black  and 
green  seed  cotton.   This  plan  has  succeeded  in 

♦  Genus^  Cimex  Linn,  Sjieciea,  Felox,  om  U  i» 
believed. 


I  wo  fields  Ui  which  it  wa^  planted  this  year 
perliaps  h'om  the  dislike  the  in^ectt  liaye  to  tlie 
black  seed  the  intermixture  deceWc^  and  cou- 
fuses  th^tn^-by  which  mearva  they  %re  driven 
from  the  field. 


From  the  /farmers*  Messenger', 

SIGNS  OF  A  POOH  FARMER. 
He  grazes  his  mowing  land  late  in  the  fall,  and 
his  pastures  early  in  the  spring,  and  consequently 
ruins  both.   Some  of  his  cows  are  much  past 
their  prime.    He  neglects  to  keep  the  dung  and 
the  ground  from  the  sills  of  his  buildings  ;  and  it 
costs  him  twenty  dollars  to  make  repairs  when 
one  dollar's  worth  of  work  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient if  performed  at  leisure  time  ten  years  be 
fore.   He  sows  and  plants  his  land  until  it  is  ex 
hausted  before  he  thinks  of  manuring.    He  has 
generally  too  much  stock,  and  many  of  them  un 
vuly.   He  is  almost  sure  to  have  a  good  deal  of 
stake  and  pole  fence.   He  says  that  he  cannot 
arm  it  for  want  of  money  :  this  is  frequently  the 
case  with  good  farmers,  but  you  may  know  a 
blovcn  by  his  inattention  to  little  things— his 
tliildren*s  shoes  are  spoiled  for  want  of  shoe 
strings  to  tie  them,  or  for  want  of  a  little  tallow 
t  sii  p!e  them — his  door  hinge  comes  olf  for  want 
of  a  nail,  and  the  door  is  destroyed  for  want  of 
a  hinge,  and  his  mow  is  trampled  on  and  cattle 
gored  for  want  of  a  door  ;  and  all  this  loss  is  oc 
ca^ioned  by  not  timely  driving  and  clenching  a 


4IKI  t'xt  f  lion  makes  hirn  and  pavcrtv 

tendcth  10  poveny*  Vou  will  generally  see  the 
Kmoke  begin  to  come  ^  4xf  hia  chimiiey  liui^af- 
t^r  day  light  In  niat^ir^  Bli  horse;  ktome  is  nut 

ri  jd.--^B5aailt,  tKfbi^rt,  aM  datiboaMs  are  to  b« 
seen  cff  his  buildings  month  after  month,  without 
being  re-placed.  He  feeds  his  hogs  with  whole 
grain  and  suffers  them  to  be  much  injured  for 
want  of  a  warm  bed  and  warm  pen;  he  seems  to 
live  without  thinking;  if  his  lambs  die,  or  the 
wool  comes  off  his  sheep,  he  does  not  seem  to 
think  that  it  is  for  want  of  care  and  frjod.  He  is 
generally  a  troublesome  borrower,  and  frequent 
ly  forgets  to  retu  rn  the  thing  which  he  has  bor- 
rowed. 

In  a  word,  a  poor  farmer  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word;  is  a  poor  creature— he  is  a  poor  hus- 
band, a  poor  father,  a  poor  neighbour  and  a  poor 
citizen.  A  good  farmer  may  be  poor,  but  a  poor 
farmer  cannot  act  his  part  well :  in  other  words, 
he  cannot  be  good  as  a  man  or  as  a  christian. 

A 


PUMPKIN  SEED  OIL. 
To  the  President  of  the  Hamfi$ire^  Franklin  and 
Hamfiden  Agricultural  Society. 
Dear  Sir — As  a  member  of  your  Society,  I 
deem  it  to  be  my  duty  to  communicate  to  you 
the  result  of  an  experiment  that  I  have  made  on 
Pumpkin  seeds,  in  the  Linseed  Oil  Mill 


single  nail.  Nothing  is  in  ordei- — he  hab  a  place!  A  number  of  my  neighbors  furnished  me  this 
for  nothing,  and  nothing  in  its  place.  If  he  wants-year  with  seeds,  which,  together  with  my  own, 
a  giroblet,  a  chissel,  ora  hammer,  he  hunts 'up; made  about  nine  bushels,  and  on  making  the 
chamber,  out  at  the  bam  and  corn-house,  in  the  1  experiment,  I  found  that  they  produced  about 
cupboard,  and  lastly  when  he  has  spent  more; six  gallons  of  oil,  and  probably  when  the  expe- 
ti me  in  pursuit  than  it  takes  him  to  do  the  job,  riment  is  tried  upon  a  large  scale,  they  will 
le  finds  it  down  cellar.    He  keeps  no  stock  of  the  produce  more.   I  tried  the  oil  on  the  screw  of 


smallest  things :  if  a  button  or  a  bail  to  a  pail 
gives  way,  or  a  key  to  a  yoke,  or  a  pin  to  a  sled, 
oru  helve  to  an  axe,  a  string  or  a  swingle  to  a 
fl.jl,  or  even  a  tooth  to  a  rake,  he  has  none  to  re- 
place them.  He  seldom  does  any  thing  in  stor- 
n\\  weather,  or  in  an  evening,  and  is  sure  to  keep 
no  inemorandum  of  little  jobs  that  are  to  be  done. 
You  will  perhaps  hear  of  his  groaning  about  the 
hardness  of  the  times  frequently  in  a  bar  room. 
D"  ith  and  the  tax-gatherer  he  knows  must 
come ;  yet  lie  makes  no  provisions  for  either  of 
them.  Although  he  has  been  on  a  piece  of  good 
hnd  for  twenty  years,  ask  him  for  a  grafted  ap- 
ple, and  he  will  tell  you  that  he  could  not  raise 
them  for  he  Jiever  had  no  luck.  His  indolence 
and  carelessness  subject  him  to  many  accidents.^ 
He  looses  soap  or  cldet*  for  want  of  a  hoop— in  the 


the  Oil  Press,  and  find  that  it  answers  an  equal 
purpose,  to  prevent  friction  as  sweet  oil,  and  of 
course  it  will  be  good  to  use  on  the  a^letrees  of 
carriages  that  are  made  of  iron,  either  alone,  or 
mixed  with  tar,  to  prevent  friction.  I  have  also 
tried  it  in  the  lamp,  and  find  it  to  be  as  inflamma 
ble  as  ULmp  oil,  and  without  the  offensive  smell 
of  that  oil ;  and  the  light  emitted  from*  it  is  of  a 
greenish  yellow  tinge  and  is  easier  to  the  eyes, 
and,  especially,  when  reflected  from  white  paper, 
than  the  weak  glimmering  light  of  a  candle,  and 
of  course  the  light  is  easier  to  read  or  write  by, 
and  especially  to  weak  eyes. 

I  have  been  informed  by  geritlemen  of  medical 
skill,  that  the  seeds  of  pumpkins  have  so  great 
a  tendency  to  promote  urine  in  animals,  as  to 
render  them  unfavourable  to  their  health  ;  and 


midst  of  hiii  busy  ploughing,  his  plot.gh  breaks  a  neighbor  of  mine  informed  me  that  his  ^e^e 
because  it  was  not  housed  ;  and  when  he  is  reap- [became  so  relaxed  as  to  be  unable  to  go,  by 
in^  nway  from  home  his  hogs  break  into  his  gar-|eating  pumpkin  seeds. — These  circumstances  in 
dtn  for  want  of  an  additional  board.   He  does  duced  me  this  season  to  cut  open  my  pumpkins. 


not  take  the  advantage  of  his  b  jsiness  by  driving 
it  when  he  can,  and  consequently  he  is  like  the 
old  woman's  son,  **  so  busy  that  he  never  does 
any  thing  or  at  least  he  seldom  finishes  one 
tiiing  before  he  begins  another,  and  therefore 
bi  nigs  little  to  pass,  and  is  often  to  be  seen  in  a 


and  take  out  the  seeds  before  1  gave  them  to  my 
cattle,  and  I  found  by  the  experiment  last  fall, 
and  tbe  beginning  of  winter,  that  my  horned 
cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  derived  the  greatest 
benefit  with  the  least  expense  to  myself  of  any 
thing  that  ever  I  tried  in  the  agricultural  line. 


g»*eat  huny.  He  is  seldom  neat  in  his  person.  And  fi  om  the  little  experience  that  I  have  had 
and  wiH  sit  down  to  table  without  combing  his  as  a  farmer,  I  am  induced  to  think,  that  there  is 
h^ir.  and  suffer  his  children  to  do  so  without  no  one  article  that  is  cultivated,  from  which  so 


washing  their  hands  and  faces.  He  frequently 
drives  his  cattle  W'th  a  club,  and  is  generally  late 
to  publick  worship.  His  children  are  also  apt  to 
be  late  to  school,  and  their  books  are  torn  and 
dim-.  He  is  carcles*  ;  his  children  and  domes 
tics  are  so  too.  .\s  he  has  no  enterprise,  so  be  is 
sure  to  have  no  money.  If  he  must  have  money, 
he  frequently  makes  great  sacrifices  to  get  it  ; 
and  a»  he  is  slack  in  his  payments,  and  buys  al- 
tr>,cther  on  credit,  he  nays  through  the  nose  for 
everything.    His  want  of  forethought, economy. 


much  advantage  can  be  obtained,  by  so  little 
labour,  as  from  the  cultivation,  and  right  use  of 
the  pusnpkin.  It  is  probable  that  the  oil  of 
pumpkin  seeds  may  be  made  a  complete  substi- 
tute for  tallow ;  and  when  it  is  once  introduced 
into  use  it  will  probably  be  worth  at  least  $1.50 
per  gallon.  Children  can  with  the  greatest  eas(^ 
take  out  rhe  serds  when  the  pumpkin  is  cut  open, 
with  a  spo<>n  or  their  hands,  and  spread  ilieTi  oj; 
a  floor  where  they  will  soon  dry  ;  and  it  is  pio- 
per  that  they  shouid  be  preserved  clean,  and 


h^ilR  i'od  to  liitj 


In  the  United 


btates,  whert  ihti  e  4jucli  iitj  lUiboandcd  rt  gion 
of  Iftiid,  ajid  labour  above  the  price  of  produce, 
the  Tnain  object  of  the  fai^mer  ought  not  tv)  be 
lll^otytMlmBig  of  ikegreftCaiitfi^  of  produce, 
ff6m  ih*  ben  pl^ee  of  iand,am  in  many  places  in 
old  countries  which  are  so  crowded  with  popu- 
lation as  almost  to  be  in  a  state  of  starvation,  and 
labor  of  no  consequence ;  but  the  obtaining  of 
the  greatest  quantity  from  the  least  labor  and 
expense,  taken  together.  I  have  no  idea  that 
fields  appropriated  exclusively  to  pumpkins 
would  be  profitable  like  those  of  com  and  j)unip- 
kins  planted  together;  for  if  they  be  planted 
too  thick  they  are  an  inconsiderable  damage  to 
each  other.  There  ought  not  probably  to  be 
more  then  one  pumpkin  suffered  to  grow  to  twen- 
ty hills  of  com,  otherwise  they  are  apt  to  choke 
the  growth  of  the  com,  and  not  produce  so  many 
or  so  good  pumpkins  either.  It  costs  scarce  any 
more  labor  to  raise  com  and  pumpkins  in  the 
same  field  than  it  does  to  cultivate  it  exclusively 
for  com,  and  perhaps  the  crop  is  worth  a  third 
more.  On  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
this  subject  is  worth  your  notice. 

I  am  yours,  &c. 

Respectfully, 
JOSIAH  WHITE. 
Northampton,  March  17,  1820. 


NAVAL  OFFICERS. 
The  attention  of  the  officers  of  our  navy  to  the 
arts,  sciences,  improvements,  valuable  products 
and  curiosities  of  the  different  parts  of  the  world 
which  they  visit,  has  often  been  mentioned  with 
the  approbation  that  it  deserves.  It  seems  as 
if  they  generally  felt  themselves  bound  to  bring 
home  something  that  might  gratify  or  benefit 
their  fellow  citizens.  A  late  instance  is  thus 
noticed  in  our  Baltimore  papers'^ 

"Captain  C.  G,  Ridgely  has  presented  to  the 
University  of  Maryland,  for  the  museum,  a  col- 
lection of  minerals,  formed  during  his  late  visit 
to  Sooth  America,  and  which  includes  several 
of  the  most  interesting  productions  of  Peru  and 
Chili>  principally  from  their  gold  and  silver 
mines.  Capt.  R.  has  also  presented,  with  other 
general  curiosities,  a  couple  of  specimens  of 
eanrthen  ware,  found  near  the  tombs  of  the  Incas, 
which  shew  that  considerable  skill  in  the  art  of 
pottery  existed  among  the  ancient  Peravians. 
These  specimens,  when  compared  with  the 
fragments  of  similar  works  found  in  the  western 
states,  may,  possibly,  throw  some  light  on  the 
probable  history  of  the  civilized  tribes  who  ap- 
pear once  to  have  inhabited  that  portion  of  our 
continent." 

We  may  add,  that  capt.  Sfience^  of  the  navy, 
has  forwarded  to  us  **  a  sketch  of  Spanish  con- 
tinental America,"  showing  the  various  estab- 
lishments therein,  op  to  the  year  1810,  the 
epocha  of  the  revolution.  It  makes  three  folio 
pages,  of  elegant  penmanship,  displayed  in  the 
most  pleasing  manner,  with  the  judgment  of  an 
experienced  statistical  writer.  We  cannot  copy 
this  into  the  RecSister  soas  to  do  justice  totne 
original ;  and,  from  the  great  changes  that  have 
uken  place,  it  would  not  afford  much  of  that  sort 
of  information  about  those  regions  which  the 
people  are  most  interested  just  now  in  obtaining: 
but  we  are  not  the  less  thankful,  on  that  account, 
to  capt.  Spencefor  his  interesting  compliment. 

Ailes*  A^egisier. 

An  English  publication  observes,  that  •♦see  ls 
when  not  sufficiently  ripe,  will  swim,  but  w'len 
arrived  at  full  maturity,  they  will  be  foun  i  mi- 
onnly  to  fall  to  *he  bottom  ;  a  fact  that  is  said 
CO  hold  equally  true  of  all  seeds." 
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FROM  THE  FEDERAL  REPUBLICAN. 


Date  of 
Cleara7ice, 

o  « 

Bremen.  | 
.  (1 

Ham-  If 
burg,  11 

London.  | 

and  a  \\ 
Market,\\ 

ps 

1 

Total. 

1822,  Jan.  26 

Ann 

278 

Feb.  6 

Hiberaia 

437 

2 

Athens 

728 

20 

Holla 

629 

Pallas 

543 

it 

Brunswick 

454 

Mar.  16 

Wabash 

395 

22 

Mandarin 

430 

23 

Philip 

450 

«« 

Unity 

84 

25 

Thomas  Gibbons 

226 

26 

William 

506 

May  1 

Edward 

407 

2 

Graff  Zinzendorff 

i67 

6 

Brig  Agile 

130 

9 

Governor  Griswold 

48r 

10 

London  Packet 

448 

14 

Lady  Munroe 

52 

June  5 

Edward  Foster 

202 

10 

Dumfries 

414 

13 

Nestor 

340 

20 

Janus 

400 

27 

Frederick 

285 

28 

Herman 

311 

July  16 

Wabash 

391 

<i 

Henry  Clay 

481 

338 

19 

Plato 

22 

Holla 

595 

30 

Viigin 

317 

(t 

Milford 

375 

31 

Brunswick 

377 

Aug.  1 
3 

Hibernia 

231 

Philip 

282 

305 

C4 

Fabius 

12 

Jason 

401 

13 

William  Penn 

491 

cc 

Jupiter 
W^hsamkeit 

40ff 

Sep.  4 

396 

11 

Mary 

502 

21 

General  Lingan 

467 

Oct.  4 

Edward 

287 

la 

Arathusa 

497 

19 

Thomas  Gibbons 

349 

24 

Massassoit 

253 

Nov.  7 

EAgle 

132 

4 

London  Packet 

461 

22 

Balloon 

337 

27 

Edward  Foster 

180 

Dec.  3 

Emma 

347 

4 

Philip 

380 

1  6098 

6127  1  4749 

1  630 

305 

338 

130  1  18,377  hhds. 

RECAPITULATIOJ^. 
From  Baltimoi'e  to  Amsterdam,  6098 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Rotterdam,  6127 
Bremen,  4749 
Hamburg,  630 
Co  wes  6c  Market  338 


London, 
Boston, 


Do.  the  District  to  Amsterdam, 
Do.        do.  Rotterdam, 
Do.        do.  Bremen, 


305 

130— issrr 

2686 
828 
2426 


Do. 


do. 


CowesSc  Market  2775  8715 


Number  of  hhds.  Maryland  Tobacco 
shipped  from  1st  January  to  31st 
December,  1822.  27092 
To  which  add  what  remained  in  the 
state  on  the  Ist  Januaiy,  1823,  viz : 
In  the  Warehouses  in  Baltimore,  8456 
On  board  of  four  vessels  then  load- 
ing, 924 
In  the  Warehouses  on  the  Potomac, 
including    Bladensburg— estima- 
ted number,  2250 
In  the  Warehouses  on  the  Patuxent 
and  Bay-side  up  to  the  Severn — 
estimated  number,  1750—13380 


Deduct  what  remained  in  the  state 

the  1st  January,  1822,  viz : 
,  In  the  Warehouses  in  Baltimore,  5070 
On  Board  the  ship  Athens,  loaded 
in  December,  1821,  &  not  cleared 
on  the  1st  of  the  following  month, 
In  the  Warehouses  on  Potomac  inclu- 
ding Bladensburg,  as  ascertained 
to  be. 

In  the  Warehouses  on  Patuxent  and 
Bay-side  up  to  the  Severn — esti- 
mated number. 


40472 


Alexandria, 


1822,  Mar.  20 


April 

May 
July 


Aug, 


Sep. 


Oct 
Nov. 
Dec. 


2 
10 
1 
1 
10 
12 

29 
3 
13 
17 
20 
3 
10 
20 
20 
18 
12 
31 


Repeater 
Eagle 

General  Lingan 
Hope 

Wilhelmina 
Delta 
Ventrossa 
Midas 
Neva 
Virginia 
Abigail 
Eight  Sons 
Eagle 
Marquis  of  Anglesea 
Medford 
Grampus 
Ann 
Ulysses 
Halcyon 

America  ____ 


350 
593 

550 


363 
431 

399 


499 


329 


223 

300 
367 

435 

*731 

370 


1  2686  I    828  |  2425 


735 

350 
432 

243 


654 
361 


I I  2775 


8715  hhds. 


728 


1240 


1200  82S8 


Which  makes  the  Crop  of  Maryland 
Tobacco,  the  growth  of  1821,  to  be  hhds.  32234 

PHILADELPHIA  SOCIETY  FOR  PKOMO- 
TING  AGRICULTURE. 
November  19 — Stated  Meeting.   The  Presi 
dent  in  the  Chair. 

A  Communication  was  read  from  Mr.  James 
Williams  of  Philadelphia  County,  dated  Novem- 
ber 18,  accompanied  by  several  specimens  of 
Ruta  Baga  Turnip,  Mangel  Wurzel,  Table  Beet, 
and  Carrots  all  pf  a  very  large  size.  The  Man« 
gel  Wurzel  of  his  crop  averaged  four  pounds 
each ;  several  weighed  8  or  9  lbs.  some  10  lbs 
and  measuring  16  to  22  inches  in  circumference. 
Some  of  the  Table  Beet  measured  nearly  as 
much  as  the  Mangel  Wurzel.  Many  of  the  Car- 
rots weighed  between  2  and  3  lbs.  and  several 
measured  near  the  crown  from  9  to  11  inches 
round,  and  averaged  about  one  pound.  "One  quar- 
ter of  an  acre  produced  87  bushels,  equal  to 
about  10  tons  per  acre.  The  Mangel  Wurzel 
yielded  at  the  rate  of  40Qjbushel8,  or  12  tons  per 
acre.  The  soil  was  not  favourable  to  the  culti- 
vation of  tap  roots.  These  valuable  crops  were 
cultivated  with  the  horse  hoe-plough,  invented 
by  Mr.  Williams,  and  tried  before  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Agricultural  Society  at  their  exhibi- 
tion in  June  last,  to  their  decided  approbation,  as 
stated  in  the  Report.  He  thinks  that  with  it,  and 
in  a  proper  soil,  20  tons  of  either  of  the  roots 
mentioned  may  be  obtained,  or  50  bushels  of  In- 
dian corn  with  the  same  labour,  could  be  gather 
ed.  Considering  the  extremely  dry  weather  rlu- 
ring  th6  last  season,  the  size  of  the  roots  and  the 
quantity  yielded  by  the  landof  Mr.  Williams  was 
considerable,  and  shows  the  good  effects  of  -^ood 
cultivatiott  with  a  proper  tool,  even  under  unfa- 
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km 


vourable  cii-cum stance*  of  soil  aird  ic:ison.—  '■v.ij  i,]]^  t].v\  njijiioi^iKr  ^hr 
Crops,  equally  i;ood,  if  nr  t  s^jpi  iior  to  that  ot  nit>ie  lavourable  to  subscqiitnt 
Mr.  W'illiaui-s,  were  laistjl  [.lii^  ytar,  by  Mr      "  -  - 


were  laistM  (.fii^  Vtar 
Walker,  VVa.-.liington  VillaKf,  '  I'hUadelphia 
County  ;  and  bv  Mr,  Joshua  GiipliL,  «l  a  very 
elevated  ipot  %f  ground  back  of  Wmningtoti, 
Delaware.  The  drill  system  was  pursued  in 
both  instances,  and  the  land  properly  prepared. 
The  uncommon  fine  and  late  autumn,  enabled 
Mr.  Gilpin  to  put  in  a  crop  of  wheat  after  his 
turnips  were  pulled. 

Mr.  James  Vaux  attended  the  society,  and  ex 
hibited  a  stem  of  a  young  apple  tree  perforated 
in  various  places  above  ground,  but  not  extend- 
ing to  the  branches,  nor  descending  to  the  roots. 
The  stem  being  sawn  into  blocks,  and  connected 
bv  a  wire  running  through  their  centres,  showed 
the  depredations  of  the  insect  fully.  Several 
hundred  apple  trees  in  the  orchards  in  Philadel- 
phia County,  from  which  this  specimen  came 
have  been  killed  by  these  insects.  Farmers 
should  examine  their  young  trees  frequently,  and 
with  an  awl  or  other  pointed  tool,  or  iron  ware, 
destroy  the  insects  by  perforating  the  puncture 
made  by  them.  The  holes  ought  to  be  filled  with 
thick  lime  wash,  to  keep  out  the  rain  and  pre- 
vent future  attacks  in  the  same  places. 

Specimens  of  very  large  French  Chesnuts,  in 
the  burrs,  the  growth  of  the  present  year,  from 
Mr.  Shallcross,  of  Hope  Farm,  near  Wilming- 
ton, Delaware,  were  shown.  The  roots  produ- 
cing the  tree  from  which  they  were  taken,  was 
planted  in  the  year  1806,  and  bore  fruit  for  the 
fir*t  time  in  the  year  1816.  The  nuts  came  from 
France.  In  1820,  one  nut  selected  from  a  burr 
containing  two  others,  weighed  20  dwt.  6  grs.— 
1  lie  other  two  were  of  a  large  size.  No  fruit- 
bearing  tree  offers  greater  inducements  to  the  far- 
mer to  plant  than  these  large  Chesnuts.  In  the 
south  of  France^  in  Spain  and  Italy  they  consti- 
tute the  principal  part  of  the  diet  of  the  labour- 
ing class  of  people  in  the  country.  The  trees 
may  be  obtained  from  some  of  the  American 
>I  urs(*rymen. 

In  the  third  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Philadelphia  bociety  for  promoting  Agriculture, 
may  be  seen  a  paper  on  the  tne^afting  of  the 
Clicsnut  tree,  by  a  mode  pursue  d  in  France,  cal- 
led "pipe  or  ring  grafting,"  aiic  on  the  profit  of 
an  orchard  of  these  trees.— i/w/cw 


il  I  rid  render  it 

Following  turnips,  the  preparatory  labour  for 
a  pea  crop,  is  not  great.  One,  or  at  moit  two 
ploughir.fj-s,  will  be  sufficient,  Sowin^ittAS 
cral  rule,  ought  to  follow  ploughing,  mmiBfl  i 
of  time ;  and  care  should  be  taken,  that  the  seed 
be  not  laid  too  deeply.  The  two  methods,  row 
and  broad  cast  sowing,  may  be  indifferently  pur- 
sued, the  former,  the  seed  is  economised,  the 
product  increased,  and  the  sail  better  tilled ;  but 
not,  as  some  have  supposed  with  such  decided 
advantage  as  to  outweigh  the  saving,  in  time  and 
labour,  of  the  latter. 

The  length  and  feebleness  of  the  stems  of  peas 
and  the  little  tendrils  they  throw  out  for  support, 
indicate  the  advantage  of  mixing  with  them  other 
plants  of  more  erect  growth,  which  may  prevent 
the  peas  from  falling  and  lodging.  For  this  pur- 
pose, rye,  oats  and  beans  have  been  selected,  and 
with  great  advantage. 

This  crop  is  employed  either  in  a  dry  or  in  a 
green  state  ;  between  which  every  farmer  will 
select,  according  to  circumstances.  It  the  mar- 
ket for  peas  be  brisk  and  high,  he  will  in  harvest, 
thresh  and  sell  the  grain ;  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
peas  are  low  and  pork  high,  the  moment  the 
pods  fill,  he  will  turn  in  his  hogs  upon  them,  and 
with  the  following  advantages :  1st,  the  hogs  feed 
and  fatten  themselves,  without  any  additional  in 
terposition  of  his  labour ;  2d,  no  particle  of  their 
manure  is  lost ;  3d,  the  debris  of  the  crop,  refused 
by  the  hogs,  is  given  back  to  the  soil ;  and  4th, 
the  rooting  of  thsee  animals,  which  in  other  cases 
is  an  injury,  is  in  this  a  benefit. 


FROM  THE  ALBANY  ARGUS. 

ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  PEAS. 
The  pea  is  a  native  of  the  southern  parts  of 
E  !ope,  and  is  found  growmg  spontaneously  in 
the  western  parts  of  our  own  continent.  The 
faiiuly  is  a  large  one,  containing  several  species ; 
but  of  these  the Jield  fiea  alone  comes  within  the 
scope  of  our  pre>ent  purpose.  Of  this,  there  are 
t\*o  varieties,  denominated  from  their  colour, 
the  grey  and  the  green ;  both  productive,  and 
(when  separated  from  the  skin  that  surrounds 
them)  a  food  of  excellent  quality  for  man ; 


INVENTION  OF  AN  IMPROVED  TREAD 
MILL. 

Mr.  Richmond,  who  is  engineer  to  the  gas 
works  here,  and  whose  mechanical  inventions  so 
evidently  point  out  his  just  ideas  of  the  principles 
of  mechanics,  lately  exhibited  through  the  me- 
dium of  Mr.  Hoj)per,  the  County  Surveyor,  to 
the  magistrates  assembled  at  the  Shire-hall,  the 
model  of  an  improved  Tread  Wheel.  It  was  desir- 
able that  the  motion  of  the  tread  wheel  should  be 
accelerated  at  pleasure,  without  the  necessity  of 
vhe  connexion  of  the  flour  mill ;  and  that  it  shou.M 
likewise  be  made  applicable  to  the  punishment  of 
any  lesser  or  greater  number  of  prisoners.  An- 
other object  was  also  sought,  that  of  making  it 
more  or  less  laborious,  so  as  to  apportion  it  to 
the  delinquency  and  sentences  of  the  parties  put 
to  work.  The  mills  already  erected  are  generally 
upon  the  principle  of  revolving  120  times  in  an 
hour,  or  twice  in  a  minute.  The  present  im- 
provement will  finable  the  governor  of  a  prison  to 
regulate  the  velocity  to  his  own  desires ;  to  make 
the  labour  easy  or  oppressive,  and  all  this  with- 
out the  necessity  of  connecting  the  works  with 
machinery  for  grinding  ;  or  it  may  be  convened 
to  any  such  use,  at  discretion.  The  model  itself 
must  have  required  much  time,  as  it  is  finished 


wholesome,  nutritive  and  pleasant :  and  for  cat-  in  the  most  co-ni,lete  manner.   This  improved 


tie,  whethe*'  in  a  dry  or  green  state,  much  to  be 
recommended.  Sheep,  cows  and  horses  are  par- 
ticularly fond  of  them ;  and  hogs  are  more 
promptly  and  economically  fattened  on  a  mixture 
of  pea  and  barley  meal,  in  a  state  of  accetus  fer- 
mentation, than  by  any  other  food. 

The  structure  •  of  the  roots  would  indicate, 
that  peas  are  an  exhausting  crop ;  and  it  is  on 
this  evidence,  that  in  Europe  they  are  admitted 
only  in  lonj^,  or  six  years  rotations ;  but  if  we  ex- 
amine the  leaves,  in  regard  to  both  number  and 
form,  we  will  probably  find  reason  to  modify  this 
o]>iu  on,  and  allow,  that  by  stifling  weeds,  by 
checking  evaporation,  and  eventually  hy  their 


mill  moves  with  a  trianjjular  action  ;  having 
levers  and  weights ;  the  balls  attached  to  whica 
regulate  the  opening  .ind  sluitting  of  flyers  which 
are  attached,  so  as  to  increase  or  decrease  the 
weight  upon  the  centre,  and  by  that  mt  ans  render 
the  labour  greater  or  less.  The  simplicity  of 
the  movements  will  tend  much  to  protect  it  from 
a  probability  of  frequent  defect.  The  Bench 
were  much  pleased  with  the  pi'oduction,  and  ex- 
pressed their  approbation  in  very  flattering  terms 
to  Mr.  Richmond  tor  the  ingenuity  of  his  inven- 
tion, and  the  pecuharly  clear  manner  in  which 
he  had  illustrated  it  by  his  model.  We  have 
heard  some  observations  as  to  the  propriety  of 


tiie  ^3>t'i-.iil:L^.i  .h  -.vii  ..  'I  -  ,.  .  .jiiijty  has  been  driven 
into  in  order  to  atiord  iahuur  ;  and  ^vhtthcr  it 
produced  loss  or  gain  was  not  a  con /[.k'nition ; 
the  quantity  of  flour  manufactured,  the  com- 
f^temnls  has 

S^%el|^liiatetf^<«tdm  whilst 
a  capital  is  necessarily  employed  out  of  the 
county  purse;  it  will  therefore  be  accomplishing 
a  most  important  object  as  regards  the  public, 
and  give  infinite  satisfaction  to  the  magistrates  of 
counties,  if  labour  can  be  found,  even  without 
profit,  as  such  was  never  the  object  so  much 
sought ;  the  prevention  of  loss  being  the  grand 
desideratum.  Mr.  Richmond's  improvements 
promise  to  produce  such  results,  and  we  siuceix-Iy 
hope  he  will  reap  his  merited  reward  As  a 
proof  of  the  manner  in  which  the  project  was 
received,  a  tread  mill,  with  such  improvements, 
was  directed  to  be  put  up,  without  loss  of  time, 
in  Halsted  Bridewell.  The  idea  of  the  tread 
mill  is  of  Chinese  origin,  in  which  country  they 
are  used  tor  drawing  water,  &c.  An  index,  or 
sort  of  clock,  nick  named  a  tell-tale^  is  proposed 
to  be  affixed  to  the  new  mill,  by  which  the  Gov- 
ernor can  ascertain  the  number  of  revolutions  in 
a  given  time,  whether  he  may  be  present  or  not. 
^Chelmsford  Chronicle, 


£d\toT\a\  ijorTe&pondence. 


ANGOLA  PEA. 
Sir— The  Abbe  Raynal,  in  his  11th  book,* 
speaks  of  an  Angola  Pea.  It  grows  to  the  height 
of  four  feet,  lives  four  years,  and  itsfruit  (a  Pca») 
is  highlv  nourishing.  It  is  useful  in  Medicine 
and  Surgery ;  and  grows  in  the  most  barren 
parts  of  the  West  Indies.  Will  any  of  your 
readers  give  us  an  idea  on  the  subject,  as  it  is 
probable  it  may  be  highly  useful  in  the  Southern 
States. 

A  SOUTH  CAROLINIAN. 
*  Raynal^  London  edition y  Qvo,  1778,  fi,A75. 


HOW  TO  PROCURE  A  NURSERY  OF 
YOUNG  LOCUSTS. 

Hills^  Ohio  County,  Fa,  March  23,  1823. 
I  have  had  great  success  in  raising  the  Black 
Locust  tree,  (Robinia  pseud  acacia,)  from  the 
seed,  for  many  years,  until  last  spring,  when  I 
nearly  met  with  a  total  failure.  A  knowledge  of 
the  circumstances  under  whicti  this  happened, 
may  be  of  service  to  some  of  your  readers. 

On  the  29th  of  March,  I,  as  usual,  placed  my 
seeds  into  a  small  vessel,  and  poured  boiling  wa- 
ter upon  them.  Those  that  floated  were  thrown 
away.  When  the  temperature  of  the  water 
had  descended  to  that  of  the  atmosphere,  I 
poured  it  off  of  the  seed,  and  dropped  them  in- 
to  a  drill,  made  by  drawing  the  end  of  the  han- 
dle of  a  rake,  along  the  prepared  ground,  with 
a  little  pressure.  The  earth,  thus  pushed  out  of 
the  drill,  was  brought  back  over  the  seed,  which 
covered  them  from  three-fourths  to  an  inch 
deep. 

The  morning  was  fine  and  warm,  for  the  sea- 
son, but  it  became  cold  in  the  afternoon,  and  con- 
tinued so  through  the  night.  Next  morning, 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  nearly,  if  not  quite 
down  to  the  seed,  was  frozen. 

On  the  26th  of  April,  the  young  plants  began 
to  appear.  I  think,  about  a  fifth  of  the  seed 
did  not  vegetate.  This  was  a  much  greater  loss 
than  I  had  ever  before  experienced.  Indeed,  in 
Ul  my  former  trials,  I  believe  that  every  sc"'^ 
«eed  put  into  the  ground  germinated. 
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[April  4,  1823. 


Sometime  in  May,  about  the  20th  I  think,  we 
had  a  slight  frost,  which  killed  all  my  youog  lo- 
custs, except  about  a  half  dozen.  1  lost  from 
140  to  150. 

It  would  seem  from  this,  that  the  sped  ought 
either  to  be  sown  later,  or  the  young  plants  pro- 
tected, on  frosty  nights.^ 

Receive  my  good  wishes, 

LAW.  A.  WASHINGTON. 
Mr,  John  S. Skinner. 

mtomm^.  

A  QUESTION. 
Said  L.ady  Bab,  to  Lady  Sue ; 
"  1  wish  I  were  as  blessed  as  you — 
Your  husband  is  polite  and  kind, 
Of  gentle  mannei-s— generous  mind — 
Obliging,  gay—in  friendship  warm. 
With  every  quality  to  charm." 
«*  Pray  Lady  Bab,'*  cried  Lady  Sue, 
**  How  came  my  husband — entre  nous, 
"So  intimately  known  to  you'' 


BALTIICORE,.  FRIDAY,  APRIL  4,  18:23. 

FINE  BEEF. 

In  the  stall  of  Mr.  James  Elmore  on  Saturday 
last,  we  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  a  display  of 
beet,  which  for  its  quality,  and  the  neatness  with 
which  it  was  dressed  and  handled,  has  never 
been  excelled  in  any  country.  This  superb  lot 
of  cattle,  reflected  credit  on  the  breeder,  the 
grazier,  and  the  victualler  ;  and,  for  one,  we 
can  say,  from  trial,  afforded  particular  pleasure 
to— the  consumers. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  particulars,  as  to 
live  and  dead  weight,  comparative  weight  of 
offal,  tallow  and  nett  butcher's  meat,  were  not 
more  minutely  ascertained,  because  after  all,  it 
is  in  a  comparison  of  these  particulars,  and  the 
age,  that  we  arrive  at  what  is  called  the  "  proof" 
and  profitableness  of  the  animal. 

The  weight  as  ascertained  were— the  Bake- 
well  bullock,  bred  by  Gen.  Ridgely,  and  fatted 
by  Mr.  Barney,  of  Port  Penn— 1306  pounds,  at 
five  years  old— he  was  extremely  fat,  for  that 
age,  and  would  have  attained  great  weight,  in 
two  years  more.  The  bulJock,  of  Gen.  Ridge- 
ly's  celebrated  Dutch  stock,  also  fatted  by  Mr 
Barney,  weighed-1405.  Mr.  Isaac  Clements' Tees^ 
water  bullock,  lasi— his  Holstein  bullock,  1230, 
and  his  cow  of  the  Porter  breed,  9U.  The  fine 
Maryland  bullock,  bred  and  fed  by  Mr.  Pcarce, 
rising  six  years,  weighed  1541— and  a  spayed 
heifer,  in  beautiful  coi^litioH,  gave  643  pounds. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  adding,  that  our 
citizens  appreciated  properly,  the  policy  of  giv- 
ing prompt  encouragement  to  the  taste,  skill  and 
labour,  of  those  who,  with  Mr.  Elmore,  thus 
contributed  to  the  credit  of  our  market,  for,  we 
understand,  that  the  whole  lot,  making  8390 
pounds,  was  sold  at  very  liberal  prices,  at  an 
early  hour  of  the  day,  on  which  it  was  exhibited 


Seed  received  for  distribution^  since  last 

HOT  ICE. 

Warley  Peas — Seawright  Peas — Dea's  Peas — 
from  Dr.  John  S.  Bellinger,  Barnwell  district, 
'South  Carolina. 

Guinea  Corn — and  Snap  Bean  for  table  use— 
from  J.  Dozier,  Summerville,  South  Carolina. 

Millet  seed,  from  Wm.  Coxe,  Burlington,  N.J. 

Varinas,  or  Sj)anish  Tobacco  seed,  from  V. 
Maxy,  Ejiq.  Annapolis,  Md. 

Corn  raised  in  Ohio,  by  the  Wangh-paugh 
coniictta  ivihc  of  Indians,  presented  to  the  VAi- 
tnr,  by  Thomas  EUicott,  Jr.  with  the  following 


Herewith  you  will  receive  aa  eco*  of  Indiaa 
Squaw  Com,  the  seed  of  which  I  obtained  whilst 
in  tlie  State  of  Ohio,  and  was  raised  by  the 
Waugh-paugh-connetta  Tribe. 

**  1  he  above  seed  I  had  planted,  audit  proved 
to  be  very  superior  for  Roasting  ears,  and  about 
four  weeks  earlier  than  such  as  is  in  common 
use,  and  generally  bearing  froj»  five  to  seven 
ears  on  each  stock. 

N.  B.  They  yield  al>out  5a  pep  cent,  mwe 
than  any  other. 

WAR — and  Ue  effectB^  on  the  price  of  firoduce. 
Since  our  last  the  prospect  of  war  in  Europe 
increases.  The  King  of  Eng4  nd  in  his  speech 
to  parliament,  says—**  Faithfiil  to  the  principles 
which  his  Majesty  has  promulgated  to  the  world, 
as  constituting  the  rule  of  his  conduct,  bis  Msi- 
jesty  declined  being  party  to  any  proceedings  at 
Vevona,  which  could  be  deemed  an  interference 
in  the  internal  concerns  of  Spain  on  the  part  o^ 
Foreign  Powers.  And  his  Majesty  has  since 
used,  and  continues  to  use,  his  tnost  anxious  en- 
deavours and  good  offices  to  allay  the  irritation 
unhappily  subsisting  between  the  French  and 
i^anish  Governments  ;  and  to  avert,  if  possible 
the  calamity  of  war  between  France  and  Spain." 

The  French  House  of  Deputies  in  reply  to  the 
King,  say  amongst  other  things  equally  true,  and 
honorable-—**  By  concerting  with  the  Holy  See 
measures  which  are  about-  to  restore  to  the 
churches  the  pastors  of  whom  the  revolution  had 
deprived  them,  your  ^Majesty  has  provided  for 
the  ^rst  want  of  your  fieofilCy  and  consolidated 
social  order  on  its  long  convulsed  basis. 

Sire,  to  preserve  Spain  from  imminent  ruin, 
the  consequences  of  which  would  be  fatal  to  our 
own  tranquility,  you  have  summoned  to  arms 
100,000  Frenchmen;  at  their  head  marches  a 
prince  of  your  family;  of  that  august  fatuily  al 
ways  firodigaL  of  it9  bloody  tt}^icn  its  glory,  and 
ours  are  at  stake,  [A  good  one !]  Such  an  army  is 
worthy  of  having  for  its  chief  a  prince  of  tried 
valor  ;  his  virtues  form  the  true  pledge  which 
your  Majesty  presents  to  the  fieofile  whom  you 
wish  to  deliver  ;  to  the  people  whom  it  is  offered 
a  salutary  sujiport,  to.  assist  them  in  finally  es- 
caping from  the  anarchy  which  devours  them,  in 
guaranteeing,  at  the  same  time  their  own  hap- 
piness and  the  repose  of  nations,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  institutions  freely  emanating  from  the 
legitima^te  authority.    [Meaning  the  King.] 

"It  belonged  to  your  Majesty  alone  to  deter- 
mhie  on  the  greatest  questions  of  war  and  peace. 
This  function,  of  the  high  perogatjve  confided  to 
you  by  Providence,  you  have  exercised,  with  that 
deliberation  which  such  grave  circumstances. de- 
mand." 

THE  KING  OF  THE  DONS  SAYS  TO  HIS  CORTES, 

Messieurs  Ve/iuties-^l  hdve  received  with 
lively  satisfaction  the  message  which  the  Extra- 
ordiiiai'y  Cortes  addressed  to  me  ©n  the  11th 
inst.  and,  perceiving  in  it  the  conformity  of  their 
sentiments  with  my  own,  I,,  anew,  congratulated 
myself  upon  being  placed  at  the  head  of  a  nation 
which  so  many  qualities  distinguish.  The  sen- 
timents of  honour  and  national  independence,  so 
profoundly  rooted  in  the  hearts  of  Spaniards, 
offer  me  the  securest  guarantee  that  the  exist- 
ing political  institutions,  the  object  of  their  pre- 
dictions will  continue  unalterable,  notwithstand- 
ing the  efforts  of  their  most  violent  enemies 
How,  in  this  respect,  caal  entertain  the  slightest 
doubt,  when  I  am  witness  of  the  effusion  of  the 
patriotic  sentiments  and  generous  resolutions 
which  ^  ill  render  the  sitting  of  the  Congress  on 
the  9th  and  11th  of  this  month  eteriially  memo- 
rable ?  Those  days  have  shown  gentlemen;  what 
a  nation  is  capable  of  when  the  conformity  of 
elevated  sentiments  gives  so  generous  an  impul 


sion  to  confidence.  Thjey  are  the  most  positive 
and  mostr  eloquent  answers  to  the  calumnious  ira- 
pntatlon  with  which  the  communications  of  fo- 
reign cabiniets  are  filled,  and  which  have  excited 
the  surrprise  and  indignation,  of  the  E(:^raordi- 
naiy  Cortes.  Nations  will  at  once  see  the  free 
maniiestation  of  my  sentiiments  and  principles, 
they  will  be  convinced  that  the  constitutional 
King  of  the  Spains  enjoys  the  frep  exercise  ©fall 
the  rights  vested  ia  lur^  by  the^  fiindaaiemal 
code,  they  will  form  an  ex^ct  idea  o€  the  true 
origin  of  the  disord^  which  aflix^t  the  country. 
The  sacrifices  whichi  uud«r  these  ciroumBtauces, 
the  honour  aud  independence  of  the  slate  reqotre 
will  b«  cheerfully  made,  fwr  nothing  is  considered 
too  great  a  sacrifice  by  a  nation  habituated  to  suf- 
fer, and  to  hear  no  othercry  than  that  of  liberty  and 
honour.  For  myscllj.coni'jnced  more  and  more  of 
the  imperious  necessity,  thatall  the  children  of  this 
great  family  should  assemble  round  the  constitu- 
tional throne,  I  will  steatt^dy  follow  the  poute 
which  Hiy  duty  prescribes  to  me;  and,  if  the 
spectacle  of  a  nation  destined  to  defend  her  in* 
dependence  and  laws  do  not  restrain  those  who 
meditate  to  invade  her,  1  will  place  myself  at  her 
head,  certain  of  victory  in  the  most  just  of  causes, 
which  is  at  the  same  time  that  of  all.  the  free 
nations  of  the  earth,'* 

(Signed)  "  FERDINAND. 

"  At  the  Palace,  Jan.  11, 1823." 

PRICES  CURRENT^oRKECTEi)  weekly. 

Flour,  best  white  wheat,  $7  50?— Howard  st. 
Superfine,  §7  25— finedo.  j56  r5--.Wharf,do.  $7  to 
7 12J— Wheat  white,  gl  55  to  1 60-^Red  do.,  gl  50 
to  1  55 — Rye,  75  to  78  cts. — Com,  56  to  57  cts. — 
country  Oats,  43  cents—  Beef,  8  cents  per  pound 
—Live  Cattle,  $6  to  §6  50  per  cwt.-~Ba- 
con,  round,  8  to  9  cents  per  lb.^-rork  g4.  SO  to 
5  50 per  c.  lb.— 6  to  Sets,  per  pound — Mutton,  5 
to  6  cts.  per  lb. — ^Beans,  $1  Z7i  to  1 50 — Peas, 
black  eyed,  55  to  60  cts.— Red  Clover  Seed,  g6— 
Orchard  Grass  do.g3— Herds'  Grass  do.g3—Timo- 
thy  do.  g5— Millet, $3  to  4  50— Flax  Seed,  75  to  80 
ctSd — ^Whiskey,  from  the  wagons,  32  to  35  cts. 
per  gal.— Apple  brandy,  30  to  32  cts. — ^Peach  do., 
65  to  70  cts. — Shad,  none  in  market — Herrings] 
No.  1,  $3  62J  per  bbl.— No.  2,  $3  37^— Fine 

salt  80  to  90  cts.  per  bush. — ^Coarse,  do.  75  

Butter,  20  to  25  per  lb —Eggs,  18J  cts.  per  doz. 
— ^Turkeys,  75  cts.  to  $1— Geese,  37J  to  50  cts. 
Chickens,  gS^  per  dos^ — »Hay,  $17  per  ton — 
Straw,  glO.  - 

Maryland  Tobacco^ — FinQyeMow,  from  §25 
to  30— Yellow,  16  to  aO—Fine  red,  10  to  14 — 
Common  red,  4  to  7. 


AGENTS  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

itj*'  Complete  sets  of  the  first,  second,  thiixi  and 
fourth  vols,  oi  the  '*  Amkricah  Farmer,"  new 
a»Kl  corrected  Editions,  can  be  had  of  the  follow  ng 
persons ;  price  of  which,  bound,  Jfc5  per  vol. or  §4 
i^  Sheets  ;— 

M.  CAREY  8c  SONS  and  E.  LITTELL,  PA/- 

ladel/iMa, 
W.  A.  COLMAN,  JVeW'York. 
WELLS  &  LILLEY,  Bdsion. 
WM.  F.  GRAY,  Fredericksburg. 
PETER  COTTOM,  Richmond,  Va. 
RICHARD  COl^OxM,  Petersburg. 
E.  THAYER,  Charleston,  S.C. 
JOSEPH  GALES,  Rnlngh,  jY:  C. 
W.  F.  REDDING,  special  agent,  now  joume^'- 
ing  through  the  Southem  States. 
The  fifth  volume,   now  publishing,  CAn  be 
forwarded  to  any  part^of  the  United  States,  on 
application  being  made,  by  letter  or  otherwise,  to 
J.  S.  SKINNIil^.  Baltimore. 
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MA^UFACTUltJbiS. 


[communicated  for  publication  in  the 

AMERICAN  FARMER.] 

To  the  Honourable  the  Senate  and  House  of  Be- 
firesentatwea  of  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled. 

THE  MEMORIAL 
Of  the  Board  of  Manufactures  of  the  Pennsyl 

vania  Society  for  the  encouragement  of  jimeri 

tan  Manufactures, 
Respectfully  shewbth, 

Tha^  it  is  wiili  extreme  reluctance  wc  feel  con- 
strained by  a  sense  of  duty  to  ourselves  and  to  our 
common  country,  to  undertake  to  prove,  that  the 
existing  tariff  of  the  United  States  is  unjust,  op- 
pressive, partial,  and  impolitic ;  and  loudly  calls 
iox  a  radical  revision  and  correction. 

I.  We  believe  it  unjust  and  o/i/iressive-^ 
Because  it  taxes  necessaries  of  life  most  ex- 
orbitantly high,  some  of  them  used  exclusively 
by  the  poor,  and  admits  at  low  duties,  comforts, 

.  conveniences,  and  luxuries,  used  chiefly  and 
some  of  them  exclusively  by  the  rich. 

If  this  be  proved,  as  we  hope  will  be  the  case, 
we  fondly  flatter  ourselves,  that  enlightened  citi 
zens  of  all  classes,  paying  due  regard  to  their 
own  honour,  and  that  of  their  country,  will  not 
only  not  oppose  a  revision  and  correction  of  it, 
but  unite  in  the  accon»plishmeut  of  that  object. 

The  duty  on  molasses  is  about  42  per  cent.— 
onhohc'rttea,  120 — on  souchong,  150 — on  brown 
S.U  \*r,  100 — and  on  salt  about  180.  These  are 
all  necessaries  of  life.  Three  of  them  are  used 
exclusively  by  the  poor,  and,  according  to  the 
practice  ot  wise  nations,  and  the  dictates  of  rea^ 
son,  common  sense,  and  justice,  ought  to  be  ad- 
mitted at  low  duties.  The  rich,  deriving  far 
more  advantage  than  the  poor,  from  the  pro  tec 
tion  ot  government,  and  being  able  to  contribute 
incomparably  more  in  proportion  to  their  means, 
ought  to  be  taxed  accordingly.  It  would  there- 
lore  be  unjust,  even  were  the  duties  equal  on 
both.  What  decision  then  must  be  passed  on  a 
system  which  taxes  the  poor  ten,  fifteen,  and 
t  wenty  fold  higher  than  the  rich,  as  will  appear 
t.lt.ir  as  the  noon-day  sun  from  the  following  de- 
tail ?  Gold  and  silver  plate,  jewels,  lace,  lace 
\  tiJs,  watches,  &c.  pay  but  7^  per  cent,  duty — 
clocks,  silks,  satins,  cambric  linens,  bomba 
zcts»,  tartan  plaids,  gauzes,  and  Canton  crapes, 
but  15 — china,  elegant  cutlery,  girandoles,  and 
1  lustres,  but  20 — and  plated  ^are,  fine  muslins, 
calicoes,  kerseymere,  broad  cloth.  Cashmere 
and  rtterino  shawls,  Brussels  carpets,  &c.  &c. 
but  :5. 

W  e  respectfully  solicit  your  most  serious  con- 
sit'ei-ation  to  this  exhibit — ^being  persuaded  that 
the  tariff  of  no  nation  in  the  civilized  world  affords 
a  more  striking  picture  of  oppression  of  the  poor 
— partiality  to  the  rich— or  violation  of  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  sound  legislation.  It  ap- 
j.ears  that  100  dollars  worth  of  salt  pays  as  much 
duty  as  720  dollars  worth  of  Brussels  carpets — 
M>u  dollars  worth  of  girandoles  or  porcelain — or 
U400  dollars  worth  of  plate  ! 

II.  The  tariff  is  /lartial  in  the  extreme, 
A  wealthy  sugar  planter,  with  an  annual  in- 

'-ome  of  3,  4,  5,  or  10,000  dollars,  is,  as  appears 
tbove,  protected  in  his  bulky  siaple,  of  which 
the  freight  is  veryhigh,by  adutyof  100 per  cent. — 
0»e  tobacco  planter  by  duties  all  but  prohibitory 
— the  cotton  planter  by  a  duty  of  3ri  per  cent.— 
and  the  farmer  by  a  duty  of  33  percent,  on  hemp 

 150  percent,  on  cheese — and  by  duties  averag- 

iT)!;  about  100  per  cent,  on  foreign  spirits,  to  pio- 
ttci  him  in  the  market  for  his  grain  for  distilla- 
tion, and  in  the  sale  of  his  ryciind  apple  whis- 
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key  and  peach  brandy — while  all  nianuiactur«. 
of  flax  are  admitted  at  15  per  cent. — ^the  grea 
mass  of  those  of  iron,  steel,  brass,  lead,  tin 
pewter,  china,  pottery,  and  stone  at  20  per  cent 
— and  manufactures  of  cotton,  (at  or  above  2j 
cents  per  square  yard,)  wool,  and  copper  at  25 
per  cent. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  attention  to  the 
preceding  view— and  foel  confident  that  the  ex 
treme  partiality  of  these  features  of  the  tarift 
will  not  be  controverted. 

III.    The  tariff  is  manifestly  imfiolitic. 

It  is  a  maxim  in  political  economy,  consonant 
with  the  practice  of  the  wisest  statesmen,  to  ad- 
mit raw  materials,  whereon  the  industry  of  a  na- 
tion may  be  employed,  and  whereby  its  wealth 
and  prosperity  may  be  proinoted,  either  abso- 
lutely duty  free,  or  on  easy  terms.  This  maxim 
we  have  ourselves  adopted  in  parts  of  our  tariff, 
witness  hides,  furs,  block -tin,  &c.  imported  du- 
ty free.  IBut  in  other  cases,  the  duty  on  the 
cumbersome  raw  material  is  equal  and  in  some 
nearly  double  that  of  the  nianufactured  article.— 
Flax  falls  under  the  first  description— cotton  and 
hemp,  under  the  sec6nd.  Flax,  which,  from  its 
bulk,  is  subject  to  considerable  freight,  pays  15 
percent.  Linens  of  every  kind,  fine  and  coarse, 
Russia  diapers,  damasks,  thread  stockings,  and 
all  other  ai  tides  made  of  flax,  as  above  stated 
pay  only  the  same  duty.  Cotton  pay  s  37^  per 
cent.  duty.  Whereas  cotton  stockings  pay  but 
20 — and  hne  manufactures  of  cotton  25.  Ilemp 
pays  a  duty  equal  to  33  per  cent.  But  hempen 
cloth,  (except  Russia  and  German  linens,  Russia 
and  Holland  duck,)  pays  only  20 — Russia  duck 
16— and  Ravensduck  25  per  cent.  To  this  part 
of  our  system,  there  are  two  equally  strong  ob- 
jections.  It  is  as  partial  as  impolitic. 

We  now  proceed  to  notice  some  of  the  objec- 
tions to  an  alteration  of  the  tariff, 

I.  Extortion. 
The  clamour  raised,  and  the  hostility  and 
other  angry  passions  excited  against  the  manu- 
facturers, in  1816,  for  alleged  extortion  during 
the  war,  which  was  the  principal  cause  of  their 
being  abandoned  in  the  succeeding  years  to  the 
ruin  in  which  they  were  overwhelmed,  requires 
serious  consideration,  as  the  same  feelings  and 
prejudices  still  prevail  in  certain  quarters,  gene- 
rating jealousy  and  alienation  between  fellow 
citizens,  who  having  one  common  interest,  ought 
to  regard  each  other  with  kindly  sentiments. — 
We  hope  to  prove  the  accusation  undeserving  of 
notice.  We  single  out,  (as  has  been  frequently 
done  heretofore  in  vain,)  the  article  of  superfine 
broad  cloih,  which  is  a  fair  example.  Other  ar- 
ticles will  stand  or  fall  with  it.  That  species  of 
cloth  was  sold  before  the  war  for  seven  or  eight 
dollars — and  was  raised  during  the  war  to  twelve, 
thirteen  and  fourteen.^  This  was  regarded  as  an 
instance  of  base  extortion,  and  was  the  grand 
foundation  of  the  obloquy  then  cast  on  manufac- 
turers. But  the  fact  was  never  brought  into  no- 
tice, that  Merino  wool  was  sold  previously  to 
the  war  at  75  cents  per  lb. — and  raised  in  1814 
to  three  and  four  dollars  !  The  extortion,  if  any, 
was  therefore  on  the  part  of  the  sellers  of  the 
wool— and  not  on  that  of  the  manufacturers  of 
the  cloth — ^as  it  is  susceptible  of  complete  de- 
monstration, that  the  per  centage  of  profit  was 
less  on  the  high  than  on  the  low  priced  cloth. 

But  this  accusation  could  not  come  with  the 
least  propriety  from  any  other  class  of  society — 
as  at  that  period  they  all  enhanced  their  prices  in 
proportion  as  the  demand  rose.  The  merchants, 
on  the  declaration  of  war,  raised  the  prices  ot 
foreign  articles,  in  many  cases,  60,  70,  and  100 
percent.   In  the  year  1816,  when,  as  we  have. 


stated,  this  clamour  was  excited,  and  when  its 
operation  was  so  severely  felt,  agricultural  pro- 
ducts underwent  a  great  rise.  la  lftl4,  cotton 
was  13  cents  per  lb.— in  1816,  it  rose  to  27 — ^In 
1815,  wheat  was  125  cents  per  bushel— in  1816, 
it  rose  to  175.  But  the  case  of  tobacco  is  far 
more  strong  and  striking,  and  entitled  to  more 
weight,  from  the  Qonsidei'ation  that  among  the 
most  ardent  accusers  of  the  manufacturers,  were 
to  be  found  some  prominent  citizens  almost  whol- 
ly engaged  in  tobacco  planting.  Tobacco  in  1815 
according  to  the  treasury  returns,  was  only  5^96 
per  hhd.  whereas  it  rose  in  1816  to  j|185.  This 
IS  a  rise,  which,  under  no  circumstances,  has 
ever  taken  place  with  manufactures,  and  must 
settle  the  question  for  ever  in  the  mind  of  every 
honorable  member  of  society. 
II.  "  Trade  will  regulate  itself^*  Let  us 
alone**  "  It  is  wrong  for  government  to  inter- 
fere  with  firivate  fiursuits  or  cafiitaL**  "  Co/zi- 
tal  will  always  find  its  most  beneHcial  mode  of 
emfiloyment.** 

Whenever  application  has  been  made  to  con- 
gress for  an  increase  of  the  duties  on  impoited 
merchandise.  Chambers  of  Commerce  indiffer- 
ent cities  have  used  great  exertions  to  prevent 
success — and  have  presented  petitions,  memori- 
als and  remonstrances  against  the  measure,  on 
the  ground  that  '*  trade  would  regulate  itself"^ 
that  *'  it  ought  to  be  let  alone**  This  course,  we 
are  sorry  to  say,  for  the  honour  of  our  country, 
was  pursued  with  great  zeal  and  ardour  even  in 
the  years  1817,  18,  and  19,  when  desolation  and 
destruction  pursued  the  manufacturers,  who 
were  in  vain  struggling  under  all  the  disadvanta- 
ges of  inexperience,  want  of  skill,  and  slender 
capitals — ^and  when  nothing  was  wanting  but  the 
powerful  protection  of  the  government,  to  foster 
their  establishments  to  a  maturity  of  strength 
which  would  bid  defiance  to  foreign  rivalship.— 
Yet  by  a  strange  inconsistency,  these  very  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  were  seen,  sometimes  in  the 
same  session,  praying  for  counteractions,  restric- 
tions, and  exclusions  of  foreign  tonnage,  as  well 
as  for  special  favours  for  '*  the  regulation  of 
trade**  Our  statute  book  abounds  with  acts  of 
the  most  exclusive  and  restrictive  character  in 
favour  of  our  merchants — always  sought  for 
when  in  any  way  necessary — and  always  granted 
when  sought  for.  The  second  act  passed  by  con- 
gress at  its  first  session  had  this  object  in  view — 
and  it  has  never  been  lost  sight  of  since.  We 
are  therefore  warranted  in  saying,  that  "  let'us- 
alone"  in  the  mercantile  language,  strictly  means 
to  let  the  merchants  import  and  export  whatever 
may  suit  their  purposes  how  pernicious  soever  it 
may  be  to  the  general  welfare,  or  to  the  industry 
or  happiness  of  any  class  of  their  fellow  citizens. 
But  when  their  interests  require  it,  the  "  lei-us- 
alone  fiolicij**  is  laid  aside — and  the  government 
is  loudly  called  on  to  interfere  for  their  protec- 
tion. We  instance,  from  the  great  mass  of  laws 
of  this  description,  the  law  respecting  plaster  of 
Paris — and  those  to  counteract  the  colonial  laws 
of  Great  Britain,  and  the  navigation  laws  of 
France.  We  would  ask,  and  it  would  be  found 
difficult,  without  condemning  this  policy,  to  give 
a  satisfactory  reply — Why  the  importation  of 
ships  should  not  be  allowed  at  low  duties,  to  de- 
stroy the  art  of  ship  building,  and  blast  the  for- 
tunes of  the  shipowners,  as  well  as  that  of  cot- 
tons or  woollens,  to  ruin  the  proprietors  of  cot- 
ton and  woollen  manufactories?  With  what  pro- 
priety or  consistency  did  the  same  Chambers  of 
Commerce  that  solicited  the  government  to  force 
Great  Britain  to  relax  her  colonial  system  for 
their  advantage,  use  all  their  efforts  to  debar 
their  fellow  citizens  from  a  small  addition  to  the 
duty  on  goods  of  which  the  importation  was  ef- 
fecting their  destruction  ?   Why,  in  or 
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should  one  species  of  industry  and  one  class  of 
citizens  be  protected  by  every  kind  of  restric 
tion  that  can  be  devised,  aiid  another  species  and 
class  be  subjected  to  the  overwhelming  competi- 
tion of  foreign  rivals  ? 

We  beg  leave  briefly  to  state,  that  every  nation 
in  the  civilized  world,  except  Holland  and  the 
United  States,  imposes  h^avy  duties  on,  or  ac- 
tually prohibits,  such  aiticles  as  interfere  with  or 
destroy  the  domestic  industry  of  the  country. — 
The  four  greatest  nations  in  Europe,  Great  Bri 
tain,  France,  Russia,  and  Austria,  have  systems 
abounding  with  various  restrictions.  France  pro- 
hibits manufactures  of  steel,  brass,  copper,  wool- 
len cloths,  wove  cotton  goods,  cotton  yam 
watches,  clocks,  &c.  &c.  The  prohibitions  in 
the  Russian  tariff  amount  to  three  hundred  and 
ten  articles,  embracing  the  important  manufac- 
tures of  iron,  brass,  steel,  copper,  wool,  leather, 
silver,  glass,  flax,  hemp,  and  cotton.  England 
prohibits  altogether  a  variety  of  articles,  and 
imposes  a  duty  of  1/2  per  cent,  on  printed  linens 
— 104  on  linen  sails — 80  on  glass — 75  on  china, 
earthen  ware,  and  manufactures  of  leather,  skins 
and  furs.  Seventy  or  eighty  enumerated  articles, 
and  all  that  are  not  enumerated  pay  50  per  cent. 

Spain,  Portugal,  Prussia,  Denmark,  Sardinia, 
Sweden,  Mexico,  and  Peru,  pursue  the  same 
system.  The  latter  subjects  to  double  duties, 
**  such  articles  as  directly  prejudice  the  industry 

of  the  country^^uch  us  ready  made  clothes, 
•*  white  and  coloured  leather j  boots,  shoes,  chairs, 
*^  sofas,  tables,  commodes,  coaches,  calashei ,  sad- 

dies,  and  other  manufactures  of  harness,  iron- 
•*  mongery,  ivax,  spermaciti^  and  tallow  can- 

dies:* 

It  cannot  possibly  be  supposed  that  we  possess 
more  wisdom,  and  have  devised  a  more  perfect 
system  than  the  oldest  and  most  prosperous  na- 
tions in  the  world. 

But  if  we  refuse  to  profit  by  the  salutary  les- 
sons and  examples  of  the  rest  of  the  civilized 
•world,  it  would  be  unwise  not  to  profit  by  our  own 
melancholy  experience.  We  wish  to  recal  to 
your  recollection  the  awful  scenes  of  1784,  5,  6 
7,  and  8,  when  intense  suff*ering  and  distress 
fetal ked  through  the  land — when  tender,  and  ap- 
praisement, and  stop  laws  disgraced  and  disho- 
noured the  statute  books  of  one-half  the  states  in 
the  union — when  civil  war  raised  its  bold  front  in 
Massachusetts — and  when  our  citizens  were  dis- 
posed to  doubt  whether  all  the  boasted  blessings 
of  the  revolution,  were  not  likely  to  vanish  **  like 
the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,*^ 

To  what  was  this  shocking  state  of  things  ow 
ing  .>  To  extravagant  importations  of  foreign 
goods  alone,  whereby  we  were  drained  of  our 
specie,  a  general  paralysisjroduced,  and  proper 
ty  of  every  kind  was  sacrificed  at  one-half,  one- 
th'rd,  or  one-fourth  of  its  former  value.  The 
merchants  who  were  then,  as  now,  in  favour  of 
the  **  let'us-alone  policy,"  suffered  in  the  gener- 
al wreck  with  the  rest  of  the  community 

If  from  that  dreadful  p  riod,  we  direct  our 
eyes  to  the  disastrous  years  1816, 1817,  1818,  and 
1819,  when  so  much  distress  pervaded  the  land, 
wt  find  the  same  causes  and  the  same  eflfects. — 

tfind  that  to  the  extravagant  importations  of 
1815  and  1816,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  sufferings 
©f  the  country  may  be  as  fairly  traced  as  any  ef- 
fect whatever  to  its  proximate  cause.  Those  im- 
portations exceeded  our  means  of  payment  by 
our  natural  productions.  The  balance  was  paid 
in  specie.  The  banks  were  drained — all  of  them 
obliged  to  press  on  their  customers— and  no  small 
number  to  suspend  specie  payments  altogether — 
and  thus  bankruptcy  and  ruin  swallowed  up  thou- 
sands of  our  citizens,  particularly  in  1819.  In 
this  case,  as  in  the  former,  the  mercantile  class 
largely  shared  in  the  gent  ral  disasters. 


To  the  consequences  of .  the  enormous  importa-  dictates  of  reason  and  common  sense,  subjecte  I 
tions  of  the  present  year,  we  look  with  the  most  to  the  test  of  experiment — and  if  it  cannot  pass 
serious  apprehension.  They  so  far  exceed  the, this  ordeal,  it  is  abandoned*.  It  is  melancholy  to 
amount  of  the  export  of  our  productions,  that  al-;  reflect,  that  in  the  grand  science  of  promotint^ 
though  we  have  remitted  of  government  andjthe  happiness  and  prosperity  of  nations,  this* 
United  States*  bank  sto6k,  exclusive  of  stocks  of  j sound  procedure  is  wholly  abandoned  ;  and  that 
various  other  kind,  within  the  year  above |  so  many  of  our  most  estimable  citizens,  yielding 
J54,500,000 — ajid  exported  6  or  7.000,000  of  specie  I  themselves  to  plausible  but  delusive  theories, 
more  than  we  imported— we  still  have  uot  by  |  shut  their  eyes  to  the  deleterious  consequences 
some  millions  met  the  demands  of  Europe  on  us; produced  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Ireland,  Poland, 
tor  the  fiscal  year  recently  closed.  '  Russia,  and  the  United  States,  by  the  "  Ut-us- 

It  is  an  important  truth,  demanding  the  most  a/owr/io/rcy"— as  well  as  to  the  incalculable  bene- 


serious  and  solemn  consideration,  that  by  those 
extravagant  importations,  we  hold  specie  pay- 
ments, so  vitally  important  to  the  character,  the 
morals,  the  happiness,  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  by  a  very  prec^rius  tenure. — When- 
ever imponation  greatly  exceeds  exportation, 
the  balance  must  be  paid  in  specie:  and 
when  that  payment  goes  to  the  extent  it 
reached  in  1784,  and  5.  and  in  1815,  16,  17,  and 
18,  the  consequences  in  all  future  times,  as  in 
times  past,  must  necessarily  be  tremendous. 

To  our  fatal  experience  of  the  ruinous  conse 
quencesof  extravagant  importations,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  controlling  them  Uy  legislative  interpo- 
sition, we  can  add  that  of  Russia  and  Holland, 
which  ought  at  once  to  preclude  all  controversy 
on  this  subject,  and  to  settle  the  question  without 
appea'u  Russia,  which  had  prospered  for  a  series 
of  years,  under  the  restrictive  system,  made  a  total 
change  early  in  1820,  abrogating  its  prohibitions 
and  greatly  reducing  its  duties.  Thexonsequen- 
ce>  during  1820  and  1821,  were  fatal  to  its  in 
dustry,  happiness,  wealth  and  prosperity,  which 
were  most  dreadfully  impaired.  The  limits  ot  a 
memorial  prohibit  entermg  into  detail — and  we 
shall  only  quote  the  pithy  statement  of  the  Rus- 
sian government,  dated  March  23,  1822,  when 
the  "  let'US-alone  policy"  was  wholly  renounced 
— **  Agriculture  without  a  market — industry  with- 
out  protection — languished  and  declined.  Spe 
"  cif  was  exported.  And  the  most  solid  commer- 
**  cia I  ho ui^es  were  shaken."  The  whole  invalua- 
ble document  may  be  seen  in  our  gazettes. 

The  facts  of  this  case  are  immensely  important 
— and  ought  never  for  a  moment  to  be  disregard- 
ed by  our  statesmen.  Narrow  and  illiberal  views 
of  this  grand  subject,  have  assumed  an  hostility 
between  the  different  classes  of  society,  and  sup- 
posed that  the  promotion  of  the  prosperity  of 
manufactures,  by  protecting  duties,  would  be 
pernicious  to  agricidture  and  commerce.  No- 
thing can  possibly  be  more  foreign  from  the  truth. 
Their  interests  are  identified.  It  is  impossible 
that  so  great  a  national  branch  of  industry,  as 
that  of  the  manufacturing  class,  can  prosper  or 
decay,  without  the  other  branches  enjoying  a 
portion  of  the  prosperity  or  suffering  a  portion  of 
the  decay.  In  confirmation  of  this  plain  theory, 
Russia  found,  as  we  have  found  by  our  own  fatal 
experience,  that  although  by  opening  the  flood 
gates  to  foreign  merchitndise,  and  buying 
goods  where  they  could  be  had  cheapest,  manu- 
factures and  manufacturers  may  be  the  first  to 
suffer,  yet  agriculture  and  commerce  ultimately 
partake  equally  in  the  disastrous  consequences. 

Holland  is  at  present  writhing  under  the  con- 
sequences of  the  *'  let-ua-alone  policy  "  Her  ta- 
riff bears  the  same  date  as  ours,  1816.  It  impo- 
ses very  light  duties.  Since  its  operation  com 
menced,  her  finances  have  failed — her  industry 
is  paralized — real  estate  has  fallen  throughout 
the  kingdom,  (except  at  the  Hague  and  in  Brus 
sels,)  one-third — and  one-ninth  part  of  the  popu 
lation  of  the  most  industrious  country  in  the 
world  is  actually  dependent  on  public  support  for 
a  living.  % 

In  every  other  science,  but  polical  economy, 
when  a  theory  is  broached,  it  is  according  to  the 


fits  derived  by  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  the 
vast  additions  to  t\\t\r  ^*  wealth,  power  and  re- 
sources"  from  the  restrictive  system. 

HI.  The  injustice  of  taxing  the  many  for  t/ie 
ben^t  o*'  the  few. 
This  phrase  has  been  so  often  reiterated,  that 
many  of  our  citizens  are  impressed  with  an 
opinion  that  the  manufacturers  are  but  a  **fero," 
and  iovxn  a  very  *'  insignificant"  part  of  the  com- 
munity. In  an  address  recently  delivered  by  a 
member  of  an  agricultural  society,  which  has 
memorialized  congress  against  the  applications  of 
the  manufacturers,  they  have  been  styled  "  the 
*'  most  insigni^cant  and  inconsiderable  interest  in 
"  this  nation  J  J"  We  deeply  regret  the  use  of 
such  harsh  language,  so  wholly  unlocked  for,  so 
wholly  unfounded,  and  so  well  calculated  to  ex- 
cite irritation  and  retaliation.  The  orator  must 
have  been  ignorant  ot  the  fact,  that  this**  most 
insignificant  and  inconsiderable  interest"  actually 
comprises,  in  the  eleven  old  states,  from 
Maine  to  vlar>'land  inclusive  1,064,742  souls,  be- 
ing 22  per  cent,  of  4,839,738,  the  total  popula- 
tion of  those  states  ;  and  about  1,349,000  in  the 
whole  union,  being  about  one-seventh  of  its  ag- 
gregate population.  The  manufacturers  "pur- 
chase from  their  agricultural  fellow  citizens  all 
the  animal  food— all  the  bread  stuffs — four-fifths 
of  the  drinks — all  the  timber,  except  mahogany 
— one-third  of  the  sugar — and  ninety-nine  pai  rs 
in  one  hundred  of  the  tobacco,  which  they  con- 
sume. Moreover,  all  the  flax,  all  the  h  jmp,  all 
the  wool,  all  the  hides,  all  the  skins,  and  all  the 
furs  furnished  by  our  fields  and  forests,  find  a 
ready  market  in  the  workshops"  of  this  insig^ 
nificant  interest,"  who  are  thus  ignominiously 
held  up  to  the  contempt  of  their  fellow  citizens. 
In  one  word,  the  market  this  caste"  afl^ords  its 
agricultural  brethren,  is  six  fold  greater  than 
the  markets  of  all  the  world  besides,  and  not 
subject  to  the  destructive  fluctuations  of  foreign 
markets. 

IV.    The  dangers  of  monopoly. 

It  is  asserted  that  protecting  duties  will  afford 
the  manufacturers  a  monopoly— and  enable  and 
induce  them  to  impose  on  the  public  by  charging 
exorbitant  prices.  There  cannot  be  any  monopo 
ly  in  this  country.  There  is  no  power  to'  grant 
one.  Every  species  of  industry,  of  whatever 
kind  it  may  be,  is  open  to  every  citizen  without 
exception.   It  has  been  conclusively  observed  on 

this  subject  by  one  of  our  greatest  statesmen  

*•  When  a  domestic  manufacture  has  attained  to 
perfection,  and  has  engaged  in  the  prosecution 
**  of  it  a  competent  number  of  persons,  it  invar ich' 
*•  bly  becomes  cheaper  [than  the  foreign  article,3 
•*The  internal  competition  which  takes  place, 
*•  soon  does  away  every  thing  like  a  monopoly* 
and  by  degrees  reduces  the  price  of  the  article 
*•  to  the  minimum  of  a  reasonable  profit  on  thecapi* 
**  tal  employed"  But  we  are  not  to  depend  on 
theory.  We  have  the  most  satisfactory  experi- 
ence on  the  subject.  The  objection  is  set  at  rest 
by  the  experience  of  the  duties  on  yam,  coarse 
cottons  and  nails.  These  duties  are  very  nearly 
prohibitory-^andySofarfrom  realizing  the  gloomj 
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aDticipations  of 
tory  dutitrft— these  ^clct  m 
ter  quality  and  clie^-ipc^r  than  th^  wc 
foreign  rivals  enjoyed  the  market. 

V.  Jt  %vm  dentroy  the  revenue, 
Oar  demands  for  the  productions  of  Europe 

will  increase  with  our  popukition  and  our  pros- 
perity— and  the  tariff  may,  without  difflculty,  be 
so  far  modified^  that  the  increased  duties  on  the 
articles  which  we  must  continue  to  import,  will 
amply  compensate  for  any  deficiencies  that  may 
arise  from  the  diminution  of  other  articles,  for 
which  our  citizens  will  provide  substitutes. — 
Silks  and  linens,  neither  ot  which  are  at  present 
manufactured  here  to  any  extent,  would  eiford 
an  addition  to  our  revenues,  of  probably  one  mil- 
lion of  dollars.  A  variety  of  other  articles  might 
be  pointed  out,  which  would  admit  of  additional 
duues.  For  a  long  time  we  cannot  supply  our- 
selves fully  with  cottons  or  woollens.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  an  addition  to  the  existing  du- 
ties of  12^  or  15  per  cent,  on  what  we  must  con 
tinue  to  import,  would  amply  compensate  for  the 
defalcation  of  the  amount  resulting  from  an  in* 
crease  of  the  domestic  production. 

VI.  The  danger  of  smuggling. 

On  this  point  very  few  observations  will  suffice 
We  impose  80,  90,  100,  and  150  per  cent,  on  teas, 
sugar,  wines,  and  spirits,  without  any  apprehen^ 
sion  of  smuggling.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  in- 
correct, to  magnify  the  danger  of  smuggling,  to 
deter  congress  from  imposing  duties  of  30,  35, 
or  40  per  cent,  on  manufactures.  There  is  no 
body  of  merchants  in  the  world  more  fair  or  ho- 
nourable than  ours — and  it  is  a  libel  on  them  to 
suppose  the  existence  of  this  danger. 

Most  of  the  observations  we  have  hitherto  of- 
fered, partake  of  a  local  or  sectional  character, 
merely  to  meet  and  obviate  sectional  prejudices. 
But  it  does  the  subject  great  and  manifest  injus- 
tice, not  to  consider  it  on  a  grand  national  scale. 


The  interests  thev^^forc  of  the  cottoif 'riimiier  and 
cotton  manufacturer  are  indiasoluhly  fd^lfied — 
and  the  general  prosperity,  wealth,  power,  and 
resources  of  the  nation  materially  depend  on  the 
regulation  of  our  policy  with  a  steady  eye  to  this 
identity.  Cropper,  Benson  &  Co.  expressly  state 
that  by  a  decrease  of  the  exportation,  our  plan 
ters  "  mi^ht  sell  their  cotton  at  any  price**— 
What  an  important  field  for  reflexion  on  the  im- 
mense advantages  presented  to  us  by  bounteous 
nature,  which  we  lavish  for  the  support  of  fo- 
reign industry  and  foreign  goveniments !  These 
considerations  might  be  advantageously  extended 
to  various  other  branches  of  our  industry. 

We  could  make  large  additions  to  this  memo- 
rial—but we  hope  we  have  adduced  sufficient 
reasons  to  prove,  as  we  stated,  that  the  tariff  is 
unjust,  oppressive,  partial,  and  impolitic — and 
requires  complete  correction. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
Philadelfihia^  December  SOth,  1822. 
^  Signed  by  order  of  the  board, 

WILLIAM  TILGHMAN, 
President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the 
encouragement  of  American  Manufactures, 
Attest. 

Hekry  Horn,  Sec.  firo  tern. 


ANECDOTES  OF  DRESS  IN  THE  LAST 
CENTURY 
The  love  of  novelty^  it  has  been  truly  observed, 
is  the  parent  of  Fashion.   As  the  fancy  sickens, 
says  a  writer  on  this  subject,  with  one  image,  it 
longs  for  another.   This  is  the  cause  of  the  con- 
tinual revolutions  of  habit  and  behaviour,  and 
why  we  rose  so  industrious  in  pursuing  the 
change  ;  this  makes  fashion  universally  followed, 
and  is  the  true  reason  why  the  awkwardest 
so  far  as  it  affects  the  interests  of  a  rising  em- .'people  are  as  fond  of  this  folly  as  the  ^entee^ 
pire.   We  will  now  present  one  feature  of  our; est.   This  passion  for  novelty,  particularly  in 


policy,  predicated  on  the  national  impoitance  of 
this  subject. 

We  have  probably  exported  this  year  135,000,000 
lbs.  of  upland  cotton.  At  8  pence  sterling  per  lb. 
wliich  is  the  average  of  the  year  in  Liverpool,  it 
amounted  to  ^^4,500,000  or  about  g 20,000,000 .-— 
Had  we  manufactured  35,000,000  lbs.  additional 
— and  the  increase  in  value  by  the  manufacture 
been  but  four-fold,*  it  would  amount  to  about 
§20,000,000,  the  actual  amount  of  the  whole  crop/, 
lea^Hng  a  "national  gain  of  about  gl5,000,000  for 
rent,  wear  and  tear  of  materials,  wages  of  la- 
bour, and  profit  of  capital.  And  from  the  luminous 
circular  letter  of  Cropper,  Benson  &  Co.  recent- 
ly published,  and  the  actual  state  of  the  produc- 
tion of  cotton  in  all  the  countries  where  it  is  cul- 
tivated,  as  welli  as  the  great  increase  of  con- 
sumption, there  is  no  doubt  that  the  residue 


the  article  of  dress,  seems  for  ages  to  have 
been  a  predominant  feature  in  the  English  char 
acter,  and  with  the  exception  ofour  neighbours, the 
French,  may  be  said  to  be  almost  peculiar  to  it. 
Most  of  our  early  writers  make  some  allusions  to 
it  in  their  works,  and  Dr.  Andrew  Horde,  in  a 
satirical  tract  published  by  him  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  Vlll.,  to  show  the  then  excess  of  the 
folly,  has  prefixed,  in  a  rude  wood-cut,  the  figure 
of  a  naked  Englishman  with  a  piece  of  clonh  and 
a  pair  of  sheers,  debating  on  the  fashion  he  shall 
have  his  clothes  made  in.  Purposing  in  the  few 
slight  notices  which  follow,  to  confine  our  ob 
servations  merely  to  the  costume  of  the  last 


but  vefy  different  in  thape  and  materials  from 
those  OT  the  present  day,  being  in  general  very 
small,  and  fpCQIiently  n\iide  of  leopard  skin. 
Diamond  stUOlAeiiers  adorned  the  ladies'  bosoms, 
which  were  composed  of  that  valuable  stone  set 
in  silver,  in  a  variety  of  figures,  upon  black  silk, 
and  which  must  be  admitted  to  have  been  a  bril- 
liant, if  not  elegant  ornament.  Satin  gowns 
were  lined  with  Persian  silk  ;  and  handkerchiefs, 
and  Spanish  leather- shoes,  lined  with  gold,  were 
common  with  persons  of  respectability.  To 
these  different  articles  the  ladies  added  hart- 
necks,  with  gold  and  other  cropses  suspended 
from  them.  Those  odd  little  circular  pieces  ot 
black  silk,  called  patches^  prevailed  also  at  tliis 
period  to  a  most  extravagant  degree  These 
were  stuck  on  different  parts  of  the  female  face, 
and  varied  in  size.  Frequent  allusions  are  made 
to  these  fancied  "beauty  spots,"  by  early  comic 
writers. 

In  1709,  a  lady's  dress  is  that  described  in  an 
advertisement  to  recover  onC/that  was  lost :  "  A 
black  silk  petticoat,  with  a  red  and  white  calico 
border ;  cherry-coloured  stays,  trimmed  with 
blue  and  silver;  a  red  and  dove-coloured  damask 
gown,  flowered  with  large  trees  ;  a  yellow  satin 
apron,  trimmed  with  white  Persian  ;  muslin  head 
clothes,  with  crows-foot  edging ;  double  ruffles, 
with  fine  edging  ;  *'  a'black  silk  furbelowed  scarf, 
and  a  spotted  hood."  In  1711,  a  lady's  ridin\^ 
dress  is  advertised  for  sale,  in  the  Sfiectator^  of 
blue  cambiet,  well  laced  with  silver;  being  a 
coat,  waistcoat,  petticoat,  hat,  and  feathers.  And 
another  advertisement,  1712,  mentions  an  Isabella 
coloured  Kincob  gown,  flowered  with  green  and 
gold;  and  a  dark  coloured  cloth  gown  and  petti- 
coat, with  two  silver  orrices  ;  a  purple  and  gold 
atlas  gown,*  a  scarlet  and  gold  atlas  petticoat, 
edged  with  silver  ;  a  wrought  under  petticoat, 
edged  with  gold ;  a  black  velvet  petticoat ;  al- 
legah  petticoat,  striped  with  green,  gold,  and 
white  ;  and  a  blue  and  silver  silk  gown  and  petti  • 
coat ;  a  blue  aiid  goldatlav  gown  and  petticoat,  and 
clogs,  laced  with  silver.  A  Mrs.  Beale,  at  the 
same  period,  advertises  her  loss  of  a  green  silk 
knit  waistcoat,  with  gold  and  silver  flowers  all 
over  it,  and  about  fourteen  yards  of  gold  and 
silver  thick  lace  on  it  ;  with  a  petticoat  of  rich 
strong  flowered  satin  red  and  white,  all  in  great 
flowers  or  leaves,  and  scarlet  flowers  with  black 
8/iecks  brocaded  in,  raised  high,  like  velvet  or 
shag. 

The  ladies  wore  hooped  petticoats,  scarlet 
cloaks,  and  masks,  when  walking.  The  hoops 
were  fair  game  for  the  wits,  and  they  spar«  them 
not : —  ^ 

'  An  elderly  lady,  whose  bulky  squat  figure. 


century,  we  shall  pass  over  the  fashions  of  those 'By  hoops,  and  white  damask,  was  rendered  much 
which  preceded  it,  with  only  quoting  some  gene- 1  bigger. 


ral  remarks 

The  party-coloured  coat,'" 


says  the  author  ot 
in   1761,  "was 


would  have  produced  as  much  as  the  whole  hasfa  Treatise  on  Dress,  published  in  1761, 
done.    The  price  abroad  has  fallen  by  excess  of  j  first  worn  in  England  in  the  time  of  Henry  1. 
exportation  !    Nothing  but  a  decrease  is  likely  iChaplets,  or  wreaths  of  artificial  flowers,  in  the 

 jtime  of  Edward  III. ;  hoods  and  short  coats  with- 

•  fVry  recefit  accounts  from  Great  Britain\ont  aleeves,  called  tabarts  in  the  time  of  Henry 
^varrant  the  belief  that  the  increase  is  7  or  8  fold:  IV.;  hats  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII.;  ruffs  in 
7 he  ejcf.orts  of  cotton  goods  from  Great  briiain  t\\G  reign  of  Edward  VI.;  and  wrought  caps  and 
this  year  are  about  j£'23,000,000  or  c^ovtf! bonnets  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Judge 
g  100,000,000.  1  Finch  introduced  the  band  in  the  reign  of  James 

t  The  average  price  in  Livrrpool  in  1819  was\\.',  French  hoods,  bibs,  and  gorgets  were  discon- 
penc^  sterling.    That  year  there  ivere  07//v;tinued  by  the  Queen  of  Charles  1. ;  the  commode, 
205.000  bales  imfiorted  from  this  country.    Thi'\oT  cover, .  was  introduced   in  the  year  1687 ; 
nrxt  year  the  importation  luas  300,000  bales,  cwt/J  shoes  of  the  then  fa^hion,  in  1633  ;  breeches  in 
the  f.rice  fell  to  \of\.    In  18i>l,  the  im/IO^/a//o^2  stead  of  tnmk  hose,  in  1634;  and  perukes  were 


continued  at  300,000  baks — and  the  price  fill  to 
ild.  This  year  the  tjuantify  iricrrcst'd  considera- 
l)ly^  and  the  price  has  fallen  to  an  average  of  8d 
T,,ese  are  facts  which  cannot  be  too  seriously  con^ 
Midtred  by  our  statesmen, 


Without  hood,  and  bare  neck'd,  to  the  Park  did 
repair. 

To  show  her  new  clothes,  and  to  take  the  fresh 
air: 

Her  shape,  her  attire,  rais'd  a  shout  and  loud 
laughter ; 

Away  waddles  madam— the  mob  hurries  after. 
Quoth  a  wag,  thus  observing  the  noisy  crowd 
follow. 

As  she  came  with  a  hoop,  she's  gone  off  with  a 
hollow  !" 

An  advertisement,  in  1703,  gives  a  whole-length 
portrait  of  a  youth  in  middle  life.  Such  a  figure 
would  attract  much  wonder  in  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don at  present.  '*  He  is  of  a  fair  complexion, 
light  brown  lank  hair,  having  on  a  dark  brown 
frieze  coat,  double  breasted  on  each  side,  with 


first  worn  after  the  Restoration. 

About  the  year  1  TOO,  the  .ladies  wore  Holland 
petticoats  embroidered  in  figures,  with  diff^LMent;  black  buttons  and  button-holes;  a  liglit  drtgget 
coloured  silks  and  gold,  with  broad  orrices  atjwaiscoat,  red  hhag  breeches,  striped  with  f 
the  bottom.   Muff's  were  at  this  period  in  use,  stripes,  and  black'  i>tockifigi:* 


so 


The  ridiculous  long  wigs  of  1710  were  ve/y 
expensive.  One  was  advertised  as  stolen  that 
year,  said  to  be  worth  five  guineas.  This  how- 
ever, was  a  trifle ;  for  Drumver's  "  fair  wig," 
in  the  Tatier^  cost  "  forty  guineas."  But,  lest 
it  should  be  supposed  that  the  gentlemen  only 
were  expensive  in  decorating  the  head,  take  the 
prices  from  the  Lace  Chamber  on  Ludgate-hill : 
•*  One  Brussel's  Head,  at  ^640  ;  one  Ground  Brus- 
el's  Head,  at  £30 ;  one  looped  Brussel's 
Head,  at  £30."  Wigs  maintained  their  ground, 
though  not  so  enormously  large  in  1720  ; 
at  which  period  white  hair  for  them  was  all  the 
fashion,  and  bore  a  monstrous  price.  They  were 
still  a  more  important  article  of  dress  in  1734 ; 
but  the  favourite  colour  had  then  changed— those 
of  "  right  grey  human  hair"  were  four  guineas 
each;  light  grizzle  ties  three  guineas;  right 
grey  human  hair  "  cue  perukes,"  from  two 
guineas  to  fifteen  shillings  each,  which  was  the 
price  of  dark  ones ;  and  right  grey  bob  perukes 
from  two  guineas  and  a  half  to  fifteen  shillings, 
the  price  only  of  dark  bobs ;  those  mixed  with 
horse  hair  were  much  lower!  It  will  be  observ- 
ed, from  the  gradations  in  price,  that  right  grey 
hair  was  most  in  vogue,  and  dark  hair  of  no  esti- 
mation. 

A  lady,  corresponding  with  her  friend,  whim- 
sically describes  the  dress  of  the  box-lobby  loun- 
gers of  1738  ;  from  which  it  will  be  seen,  what- 
ever we  may  think  of  them,  that  our  ancestors 
■were  by  no  means  behind  hand  with  us  in  folly. 

bome  of  them,"  she  says,  "  wore  those  loose 
kind  of  great  coats  which  the  vulgar  call  *  wrap- 
rascals  ;'  with  gold-laced  hats  slouched,  in  humble 
imitation  of  coachmen  ;  others  aspired  at  bemg 
grooms,  and  had  dirty  boots  and  spurs,  with 
black  caps  on  long  whips  ;  and  a  third  sort  wore 
light  scanty  frocks,  little  shabby  hats,  put  on 
one  side,  and  clubs  in  their  hands." 

In  1760,  the  ladies  are  stated  to  have  worn  the 
foV owing  species  of  caps  : — The  French  night 
cap  ;  the  Ranelagh  mob ;  the  Mary  Queen  jof 
Scots  cap,  and  the  fly  cap.  The  latter  we  may 
suppose  was  the  most  esteemed,  as  the  late  Queen 
Charlotte,  when  she  landed  in  England  in  1761, 
was,  in  compliance  with  the  English  costume, 
habited  in  **  a  gold-brocade,  with  a  white  ground ; 
had  a  stomacher  ornamented  with  diamonds,  and 
wore  SLjly  cafi,  with  richly-laced  lappets." 

The  London  Chronicle  for  1762,  enumerates 
the  following  articles  of  male  attire,  on  which  it 
indulges  several  witty  remarks.  Of  hats,  there 
were,  the  KevenhuUer  ;  the  sailors,  described  as 
uniformly  tacked  down  to  the  Crown,  and  laugh- 
ably said  to  look  as  if  they  carried  a  triangular 
apple  party  upon  their  heads  ;  the  Quaker's  hat 
which  is  said  to  spread  over  their  heads  like  a 
pent-house,  darkened  the  outward  man,  to  signi- 
fy they  have  the  inward  light.  Some  are  des- 
cribed as  wearing  their  hats  (with  the  comer 
that  should  come  over  their  foreheads  in  a  direct 
line)  pointed  in  the  air.    These  were  called 

Gawkies."  Others  are  said  to  not  above  half 
cover  their  heads,  but  between  beaver  and  eye 
brows,  to  expose  a  piece  of  blank  forehead,  that 
looks  like  a  sandy  road  in  a  surveyor's  plan. 
Of  wigs  then  in  use,  are  satirized,  among  others, 
**  the  'prentice  minor  bob,  or  hair  cap ;  the  citi- 
zens sundry  buckle,  or.bob  major ;  the  apothe- 
cary's bush  ;  the  physical  and  chirurgical  tye ; 
the  scratch,  or  the  blood's  scull  covering,  and  the 
John's  jemmy  or  white  and  all  white,  in  little  curls 
like  a  fine  fleece  on  a  lamb's  back.  This  last  is 
the  species  of  wig  now  frequently  worn  by  a  gen- 
tleman's coach-men." 

Taking  the  fashion  generally  within  the  last 
40  or  50,  we  find  the  ladies  heads  covered  with 
cushion^  as  it  was  termed,  generally  formed  of 
— se  hair,  and  something  like  a  porter's  knot  set 
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upon  the  ends ;  over  this  the  hair  was  combed 
straight,  the  sides  curled,  and  the  back  turned 
up,  and  the  whole  powdered ;  dimiautive  caps  of 
gause  adorned  with,  ribbands,  and  miniature  hats 
generally  of  black  silk,  trimmed,  were  stuck  on 
the  tower  of  hair  with  long  pins.  The  waist 
was  covered  by  a  large-bodied  gown,  drawn  ex- 
ceedingly close  over  stays  laced  still  closer ;  the 
hips  sometimes  supported  a  bell  hoop ;  the  shoul- 
ders alternately^  small  cloaks  and  cardinals ;  the 
former  of  mushn  and  silk,  and  the  latter  almost 
always  of  black  silk,  richly  laced. 

This  description  of  dress  altered  by  degrees  to 
the  present  fashion,  The  head  insensibly  lowered : 
the  horse  hair  first  gave  place  to  large  natural 
curls  spread  over  the  face  and  ears ;  the  cap  en- 
larged to  an  enormous  size,  and  the  bonnet  swell- 
ed in  proportion.  Silks  became  unfashionable, 
and  printed  calicoes,  and  the  finest  white  muslins 
were  substituted.  Hoops  were  entirely  discon- 
tinued, except  at  Court.  ^These  were  all  im- 
provements ;  but  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  the 
ladies— much  to  their  honour,  have  thrown  aside 
most  of  the  hatefiil  attempts  to  supply  nature's 
deficiences,  and  now  appear  in  that  native  grace 
and  proportion  which  distinguishes  an  English 
woman.  The  hair  cleansed  from  all  extraneous 
matter,  shines  in  beautiful  lustre  carelessly  turn- 
ed round  the  head,  in  the  manner  adopted  by  the 
most  eminent  Grecian  sculptors;  and  the  form 
appears  through  their  snow-white  draperies  in 
that  fascinating  manner,  which  excludes  the 
least  thought  of  impropriety.  Their  hats  and 
bonnets  of  straw,  chip  and  beaver,  if  somewhat 
less  would  be  extrea.ely  becoming;  and  their 
velvet  pelisses,  shawls,  and  silk  spencers,  are 
contrived  to  improve,  rather  than  injure  the 
form. 

The  male  dress,  like  the  female,  changed  almost 
insensibly  from  formality  to  ease.  This  was  effec- 
ted merely  by  altering  the  cut  of  the  clothes  ;  the 
materials  are  the  same  as  they  were  a  100  years 
ago ;  the  colours  however,  are  more  j^rave.  In- 
stead of  *•  Claret-coloured  clothes.  Pompadours, 
light  blue,  with  silver  button-holes,  &c.,  deep 
blue,  dark  browns,  mixtures,  and  blacks,  are 
now  worn  by  the  sedate  and  the  gay,  the  young 
and  the  old.  In  point  of  shape,  there  is,  and 
always  will  be,  a  continued  variation.  The  hat 
has  as  many  different  forms  and  denominations 
as  it  had  in  the  times  we  have  been  speaking  of, 
though  not  of  the  same  kind.  The  moidern  neck- 
cloth should  not  "foe  omitted,  especially  as  it  has 
been  more  ridiculed  than  other  parts  of  the  male 
dress.  It  is  enough  to  say,  though  some  have 
considerably  reformed  it  in  this  particular,  that 
it  has  been  compared  to  a  towel  tied  under  the 
chin. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  unnatural  custom  of  wearing  hair- 
powder.  The  appearance  of  this,  in  a  young 
person  at  least,  though  only  discontinued  a  few  i 
years,  is  becoming  now  quite  Gothic.«-wf/dton. 

NORTH  DEVON  CATTLE— their  prices 

IN  ENGLAND. 

Many  gentlemen  express  surprise  at  the  prices 
asked  tor  cattle  of  improved  breed,  from  impor- 
ted stock,  without  reflecting  sufficiently  on  the 
causes,  which  go  to  shew  the  justice  and  reasona- 
bleness of  such  prices.  The  breeds  in  highest 
estimation  now  in  England,  are  the  Improved 
short  horns,  the  Herefords,  and  the  North  Devon 
cattle.  These  several  breeds,  in  the  perfection 
they  now  exhibit  for  the  various  purposes,  for 
which  neat  cattle  are  reared,  have  been  brought 
to  their  present  condition,  by  immense  expense, 
by  great  skill  in  the  selection  of  the  proge  utors, 
and  unwearied  attention  to  every  particular,  for 
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more  than  half  a -century.  Is.  it  then  reasonable 
to  expect,  that  they  should  be  sold  for  any  thing 
near  the  prices  of  common  cattle?  As  well 
might  we  expect  to  purchase  a  fine  full  grown 
tree,  bearing  abundantly  the  high  flavoured  pip- 
pin, for  the  price  we  should  have  to  give  for  the 
scion  of  a  common  redstreak.  We  have  ascer- 
tained by  actual  purchase,  the  cost  of  the  im- 
proved short  horns,  when  procured  under  the  movt 
favourable  circumstances,  and  from  one  of  the 
very  best  breeders  of  that  stock  in  Englancl — 
and  we  have  already  stated  at  different  times,  the 
prices  of  the  Herefords  purchased  by  Mr.  Clay, 
and  others  in  Kentucky  ;  but  the  North  Devons 
of  full  blood,  which  have  fallen  under  our  notice, 
were  a  free  and  spontaneous  off'ering,  to  their 
present  owners,  by  that  enlightened  and  gener- 
ous English  farmer,  Mr.  Coke  of  Norfolk.  His 
opinion  of  their  superior  qualities,  has  already 
been  published  in  the  Farmer,  but  we  knew  not 
what  would  be  the  cost  of  such  cattle  in  England. 
Having  heard  that  a  gentleman  who  owns  a  co^ 
of  this  breed,  had  sent  to  England  to  procure 
some  heifers,  w^  solicited  such  information,  as  ne 
might  have  received,  as  to  the  prices  at  which 
they  are  selling,  to  which  he  has  politely  replied 
by  the  following  note. — Edit.  Am,  Farmer. 

Baltimore  County^  Xlth  February ^  1823. 
Mr.  John  t*.  Skinner, 

Dear  Sir, — In  answer  to  your  enquiry  res- 
pecting an  order  sent  to  England,  for  Devon  Cat- 
tle, I  take  pleasure  in  communicating  the  result. 

Last  May  1  wrote  to  Messrs.  Wm.  and  Jas. 
Brown  &  Co.  of  Liverpool,  to  purchase  and  ship 
to  me,  by  a  vessel  in  which  I  had  previously  en- 
gaged accommodation  for  them,  three  full  bred 
Devonshire  Heifers,  provided  their  cost  did  not 
exceed  ^70  or  80  each,  and  on  the  4th  July,  they 
wrote  as  follows : 

**  We  should  be  very  glad  to  carry  your  wish- 
es Into  effect,  as  respects  the  stock  you  want ; 
but  we  are  sure  it  is  quite  impossible  at  the  pri- 
ces you  quote.  The  Earl  of  Sefton  is  the  only 
person  in  this  neighbourhood  who  has  any  De- 
von Cattle,  and  he  bought  them  at  Mr.  Child's 
September  sales,  at  two  or  three  times  the  price 
you  mention,  and  none  of  kis  Lordship's  are  to 
be  sold." 

If  I  mistake  not,  you  are  in  possession  of  the 
prices  obtained  by  Mr.  Child,  at  his  last  Septem- 
ber sale  for  Devon  cattle,  and  which  1  think  will 
confirm  the  above  letter. 

Your's  very  respectfully, 

H.  T. 

THE  UNNATURAL  SON. 
A  certain  farmer  in  Connecticut,  possessing  a 
small  estate,  was  persuaded  by  his  only  son,  (who 
mas  married,  and  lived  with  his  father,)  to  give 
him  a  deed  of  the  property.  It  was  accordingly 
executed.  Soon  the  father  began  to  find  himself 
neglected— next  removed  from  the  common  ta- 
ble, to  a  block  in  the  chimney  corner,  to  take 
the  morsel  of  food  reluctantly  given  him — at 
last,  one  day  the  unnatural  son  resolved  to  try 
once  more  to  break  the  heart  of  his  sire.  He 
procured  a  block,  and  began  to  ho^ow  it.  While 
at  work,  he  was  questioned  by  one  of  his  chil- 
dren what  he  was  doing.  **I  am  making  a 
trough  for  your  grandfather  to  eat  ou^  of,"  was 
the  reply.  *'  Ah,"  says  the  child,  **  and  when 
you  are  as  old  as  grandf  tther,  sha  I  I  have  to 
make  a  trough  for  you  to  eat  out  of?"  The  la- 
st rument  he  was  using  fell  from  his  hand^the 
block  was  cast  on  the  fire — the  old  man's  forgive- 
ness asked,  and  he  was  restored  to  tuc  situation 
his  age  and  worth  entitled  him. 


SI 


In  the  fimrlh  \ctlame»pagc  253,  we  publisUtid 
the  **  iMSr^^r  6»  i»vs»Tie*rs,**  mwie  to  the 
MaiisadnmitiB  AgHoittarml  Society,  hf  their 
CoTiimittfre,  MesHm.  Joslah  Qotncef  ^  Cynis  A!- 
ain!  Paul  Moddy»  In  that  report  thefi^  gen- 
tle men  speak  of  Mr*  Pope's  Threohiag  Machine 
as  follow^  J— 

**  The  machine  which  moat  ftt^fftc^ll^Uie  atten- 
tioi.  of  your  Committee,  was  oiie  *pi4aeiited  by 
Ju^cjiU  Vope*  Esq.  of  Boston,  a  genlleman  long 
kiuiwa  bjj  the  public  by  hta  inventions  and  me- 
chanitjal  ingenuity.  This  machine  is  piiiented — 
iiitciidctl  to  wrork  by  Juvnd,  in  it^  pi  t  ^eiu  model, 
bat  cai-illy  capable  of  beint^  enlarged  a.nd  applied 
lo  a  horiie  power. 

The  niatenal  to  be  tlireshea,  passes  through 
opjHjsuc  ^eta  of  surtLicc^  pUetd  ttvujsversL  Jy  m 
a  liiimt:,  Fhey  are  rtipcctUeiy  rauvmg  rod* — 
and  coRbtituie  athreshiri)^  power  on  an  open  floor 
composed  of  stationary  rods. 


ed  fUtf  hti^l*  of  grain  in  13  hnafi«»fliid^£nir< 
busbelaaa^  13  qnsm  of  oats  in  one  honr^^^nd 
that  a  common  sued  sheaf  passes  fchrongh  it 
ii  completely  threihed  in  one  minute.  The  la^ 
boufi'  is  done  by  two  handft^  one  destined  to  turn 
it,  the  other  to  feed  it,  or  one  maTi  and  two  boys 
ure  iiidhcief]t  for  the  same  puqjoisc. 

lutke  eKperimtiu  made  bttorcthe  committee^ 
It  threshed  the  grain  out  perfectly.  And  it  is 
obvious  that  with  i  very  smaU  c)£pt;nae,  it  may  be 
converted  into  a  machine  fcr  cutting  atmw  without 
any  injury  to  its  Ihreshinf;  power. 

Owing  to  an  accident,  for  ^h|«:^  the  ownei-  of 
the  machine  m  notre&ponsiye,ltwaa  not  duly  en- 
tered, mlthoagh  it  waa  hrcmght  to  Btightnn  and 
deposited  in  the  aociety's  room  in  proper  aeaaon 
for  that  purpose. 

As  your  Committee  consider  the  machine  ai 
Ukely  to  be  very  us^  lu),  und  Mr.  Pope  ha^ 
been  at  great  expense  and  trouble  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  it  to  Brighton,  your  committee  appre- 


-Wime  iiiiiket  ought  to  be  taken  of  ir, 
— ^ .  .  ^  therefim  recomniend  tluit  he  iihouki 
llimt?l1}reiTiium  ^  ^m[^  hm*pwA}^^  the 
i|nf«lftc  certificates  el  iif  h«iiis  iiaedl  in4  approf^ 
ed  by  a  practical  fiizvneft"  ^  ^ 

Since  thattinie^  £rec|ttefit  ktqoMm  ^ar^  hetii 
nmde  by  o^ir  cfirre^pondents  for  more  preoae 
infontmtiorv,  as  tn  the  constriiciion,  powcf  and 
c:  tpacity  of  the  machi'ie^wt'  have  endeavoured 
**  ill  duty  b^iund,'*  to  rinty  these  iaqtiiries, 
at  1  d  n 0  w  sp rcjid  b e fo r e  the m  t h  e  res u:  t  of  t li  e s e 
i-nd  favours,  and  if  they  prove  not  satbfiictmy^  it 
wiU  be  our  misfortune — not  our  fauLt,<*^\\'e  b^gin 
vHh '  iiie  engraTing  mnA  deaci^^on  of  the  ma 
cii|iift«itii^f^,  and  these  nrploUawcd  by  the  certiti- 
cateic^  memberi  of  tlte  F«nmh9Ui»  Agncuitv^ 
rat  Society-^U  of  them  pmm&Mhtrmmn,  andt 
many  of  them  known  to  ns,  and  eKfiemirely  kiinwii 
through  the  country,  a»  gentkmfttLin  whos« 
and  judgm^i  v^lAmm  msf  be  pkceiL^ 
Edit,  jim,  turmer. 


EXPLANATION. 

a  The  revolving  Beater,  the  rods  of  which  strike 
the  grain  2000  times  in  a  minute. 

5  The  parallel  fluted  Rollers;  'hat  assist  in  con- 
ducting the  straw  forward  to  the  Beater. 

c  The  circular  or  endless  cloth,  an  which  is 
spread  the  material  to  be  thrashed,  and 
which  conducts  the  straw  to  the  rollers  (d). 

d  The  shears  worked  by  a  small  crank  at  the 
end  of  the  axle  of  the  wheel  (f). 


e  The  curved  floor,  coiii>*i>img  of  slats,on  which 

the  ?;rain  is  beaten  out. 
/The  wheel  turned  by  hand. 

CERTIFICATES. 

Philadeifihia^  March  6th,  1823. 
John  S.  Skinner,  Esq^ 

Sir^ — According  to  your  request,  I  forward  you 
the  ei (Closed  documents  relative  to  a  thrashing 
machine,  invented  by  my  father,  that  you  may, 


should  it  be  your  pleasure,  give  them  publicity 
in  your  papei ,  the  American  Farmer. 

This  is  the  same  machine  that  obtained  the 
premium  at  the  last  Brighton  Cattle  Show.  A 
description  of  it  is  fully  contained  in  the  Sche- 
dule, annexed  to  the  patent,  a  copy  of  which  I 
herewith  hand  you — attended  with  several  cer- 
tificates, testifying  its  capacity,  boih  as  a  band, 
and  horse  machine.  The  power  of  a  man  exer- 
cised at  the  lever,  to  which  the  horse  is  attached. 


AMERICAN  FARMER. 
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being  sufficient  to  move  the  hand  machine,  with 
the  greatest  ease,  it  appears  obvious  to  all  those 
who  have  witnessed  this  effect,  that  a  horse  |iOS- 
sesses  ample  power  to  work  with  light  labour,  a 
machine  of  larger  dimensions,  and  ot  much  great- 
er capacity  than  the  hand  machine  in  its  present 
form.  You  will  perceive  by  the  certificates  ac 
companying  this,  that  the  machine  with  hand 
power,  is  capable  of  thrashing  five  dozen  sheaves 
of  wheat  in  an  hour,  and  that  the  same  machine^ 
with  the  application  of  herse  power,  thrashes 
ten  dozen*  an  hour — ^this  it  performs  without  the 
use  of  the  shears. — The  shears  indeed,  should 
not  bc^  considered  as  a  necessary  appendage  to  the 
hand  machii^e,  and  are  only  advantageous  when 
the  straw  is  long — ^for  by  removing  with  them 
the  thick  ends  or  butts  of  the  straw,  the  labour 
at  the  wheel  is  thereby  much  reduced,  and  a 
more  considerable  quantity  of  grain,  may  be 
beaten  out,  than  can  be  thrashed  in  the  same 
time  from  the  straw  if  whole — I  forward  you  a 
certificate  by  which  you  will  perceive  how  much 
thrashing  by  hand  is  accelerated,  with  the  assis- 
tance of  the  shears. 
The  hand  machine  can  be  constructed  at  little 


use,  with  pleasure ;  I  am  well  satisfied  with  its 
principles,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  better  adapted 
to  thrashing,  than  any  machine  I  have  seen  or 
heard  of  ;  it  thrashes  much  cleaner  and  more  ex- 
peditiously, than  is  usually  done  by  the  flail  or 
by  horses,  and  without  the  objections  to  the 
latter  method. 

This  machine  should  always  be  made  to  work 
by  a  horse,  when  it  can  be  at^^ended  by  infirm 
men,  or  small  boys,  who  could  make  but  little 
way  with  a  flail ;  the  same  power  may  be  at  the 
same  time  carried  to  the  fan  for  cleaning  the 
grain. 

Although  I  did  not  ascertain  the  quantity 
thrashed  in -a  given  time,  yet  I  am  perfectly  sa- 
tisfied, it  is  the  interest  of  every  farmer  to  have 
one.         I  am,  with  due  respect,  your's  &c 
(Signed)         JOSHUA  HUMPHREYS. 

Delaware  County,  Penn^  Sth  March,  1823. 
Mr.  J.  Pope, 

Sir, — ^We  with  pleasure  reply  to  your  request 
to  have  our  opinion  of  your  thrashing  machine, 
as  we  have  witnessed  the  operation  of  it,  first  by 
[hand,  and -subsequently  by  horse  power;  and  are 


expense,  the  materials,  including  the  shears,  cost  decidedly  of  qpinloit  ^from  Hs  execution,  simpli- 
and  it  can  be  made  by  a  good  workman,  (say  j  city  and  little  liability  to  get  out  of  order)  that 
a  ioiner  or  a  carpenter)  in  12  days.  lit  isfully  entitled  to  the  patronage  of  the  practi- 


a  joiner  or  a  carpenter)  in  12  dayi 

The  extra  expense  of  the  wheels  for  the  «p 
plication  of  horse  power,  does  not  exceed  JJSIO. 
I  am  sir,  respectfully. 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

JOSEPH  POPE,  Jr. 

*  Ten  dozen  sheaves  o€  wheat  here  yield  five 
bushels  of  grain. — Edit,  Am.  Fdrmet, 

(  The  foliowing  Certificate  vnli  firo-ue  what  ad- 
vantage is  twined  by  using  the  %hears,) 
This  is  to  certify,  that  we  the  subscribers, 
witnessed  the  opeiation  of  Mr.  Jo&.  Pope's  newly 
invented  patent  hand  thrashing  machine,  in  Mr. 
Joshua  Coolidge's  bam  in  Watertown,  and  it  beat 
out  clear,  forty  sheaves  of  winter  rye,  that  yield 
ed  three  bushels  of  gi'ain,  in  twentv  four  minutes. 
(Signed)         JOSHUA  COOLIDGE, 
ISAAC  STONE, 
JOSHUA  COOLIDGE,  Jr. 
SAMUEL  SYMONDS, 
WILLIAM  JOHNSON. 
WatertQvm,  Massachusetts, 
JSTovemder  1,  1822, 

The  thrashing  machine  constructed  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Pope,  agreeably  to  his  patent,  has  been 


isfully  entitled  to  the  patronage  of  the  practi 
cal  famoer.  We  think  a  machine  of  the  size  of 
the  one  you  exhibit,  operated  tjpon  by  the  pow- 
er of  a  man,  would  be  quite  sufacient  to  do  all 
the  thrashing  required  on  the  smaller  sized  farms 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pkiladdpkia-Htnd  that 
one  equal  to  the  power  of  one  horse,  would  with 
'.facility  thrash  all  the  grain  grown  on  the  largest 
farms  we  are  acquainted  with.  We  are  also  of 
opinion  from  the  trials  we  saw  made,  that  it  will 
thrash  cleaner  than  is  usual  with  the  flail,  whilst 
the  straw  not  broken  but  bruised  and  softened, 
is  left  in  the  most  favourable  state  for  fodder. 
Very  respectfully,  &c. 
^>  THOS.  SMITH, 

(ijignea;  AARON  CLEMENT. 

Powelton,  Philadelfihia  County^  "> 
March  5,  1823.  3 

John  S.  Skinner,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir, — I  can  reply  to  your  inquiries,  about 
Pope's  thrashing  machine,  from  close  examina- 
tion of  its  construction,  and  attention  to  its  per- 
formance, both  here  and  at  Brighton.  It  was 
exhibited  to  our  society — ^tried  by  their  commit- 
tee; and  has  been  again  in  operation  before  se- 
veral of  our  directors,  and  many  other  farmers, 
(not "  Dilletanti,"  noi  '*  Book  farmers,")  who  are 


fixed  up  at  my  farm  for  about  two  weeks  past, 'not  less  satisfied  than  myself,  that  since  it  has 
for  the  inspection  of  the  public,  and  has  been  in  | been  adapted  to  the  power  of  one  horse^^it  is 
operation  most  of  that  time,  thrashing  of  wheat. '     *  "  *" 

It  has  well  and  clearly  thrashedj  in  twenty-five 
minutes,  sixty  sheaves  of  wheat,  requiring  one 
man  to  feed  the  machine,  ancl  a  man  or  boy  to 
take  away  the  straw.  This  is  a  small  machine 
constructed  for  hand  power.  A  horse  was  used 
to  try  its  operation,  although,  the  force  required, 
was  not  more  than  any  common  man  could  easily 
exert. — It  is  fully  my  opinion  that  a  large  ma- 
chine (such  as  the  power  of  any  horse  would  be 
adequate  to  keep  in  operation)  would  easily  thrash 
twenty  dozen  sheaves  of  wheat  per  hour— and 
from  the  simplicity,  power  and  cheapness  of  the 
machine,  I  think  it  will  become  highly  beneficial 
to  all  practical  farmers  who  may  use  it.  * 
(Signed)  MANUEL  EYRE. 

Philadelfihia,  Feb.  25,  1823. 


Dela^vare  County,  Pontreading  Farm, 


Mr.  Jos.  Pope, 

.1  have  seen  in 


March  1,  1823. 


operation  with  a  horse, 


by  its  simplicity,  cheapness,  strength,  and  force, 
better  suited  to  our  purposes,  than  any  thrashing 
machine  which  we  have  seen.  It  costs  fifty 
dollars,  occupies  not  more  roopn  than  a  fan, 
thrashes  120  sheaves  per  hour,  and  can  be  car- 
ried in  a  cart,  or  taken  to  pieces  at  will. 
I  am,  dear  sir, 

Your's  truly, 
JOHN  HARE  POWEL, 
Corresfionding  Secretary  o/ the  Penn, 

Agricultural  Society, 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

BROMUS  CANADENSIS— (CHEAT.) 
Dear  Sir— You  are  not  unacquainted  with  the 
propriety  and  advantage  of  proper  names,  and 
good  definitions.  By  fixing  these,  disputes  arfe 
often  settled.  Indeed  provincial  names  are  a 
high  road  to  error-— for  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
for  five  diff*erent  names  to  be  affixed  to  one  vege- 
table, and  again  the  same  name  to  be  applied  to 


essay,  is  an  mstance  where  the  same  provin- 
cial name  is  giv^-^n  to  two  distinct  articles.— 
Bromus  Canadensis  as  above,  is  called  Cheat, 
andsois  Lotium  Temulentum.*  They  are  both 
objects  of  great  superstition — the  former  in  this 
country,  and  the  latter  in  England — not  only 
among  the  illiterate,  but  I  find  it  adhering  to  the 
better  informed,  like  a  paralytic  plant,  without 
a  foundation.  It  is  to  these  I  address  myself. — 
A  few  questions  will  be  proposed,  to  bring  .this 
article  to  a  solitary  standing,  which  alone  would 
render  it  very  suspicious,  and  cause  it  to  yield 
in  the  balance,  to  one  grain  of  reason,  in  coun- 
terbalance. 

I  ask  the  credulist,  iji  the  first  place,  if  he  ever 
knew  (the  article  in  question,  to  be  excepted  for 
the  present,)  any  one  vegetable  to  become 
another  genera  ?  And  has  not  the  vegetable 
family  been  as  constant  to  produce  after  its  orm 
kind,  as  the  animal  race  ?  2d.  Did  he  ever 
know  any  one  animal,  to  change  to  another  gene- 
ra, by  metamorphosis,  or  by  procreation,  viz.  t 
dog  become  a  cat ;  an  ox,  turn  to  an  ass  ;  or  even 
a  mouse  grow  to  a  rat  ?  3d.  Did  he  ever  know 
of  a  vegetable  changing  to  an  animal ;  even  an 
orchis  become  a  butterfly,  or  a  gnat  ^  which 
they  so  much  resemble,  In  some  of  their  species. 

4th.  Did  he  ever  know  the  converse  of  the 
above,  i.  e.  an  ^imal  become  a  vegetable,  viz. 
a  polypus  become  a  sensitive  plant,  or  a  tubula- 
ria  become  a  honeysuckle?  For  these  areas  near- 
ly approaching,  as  any  thing  I  have  seen  in  the 
two  kingdoms.  To  some  of  these  questions,  me- 
thinks,  I  hear  a  good  old  farmer,  (who  has  by 
some  mistaken  whim,  resolved  to  protect  his  son 
from  hard  hands,  and  brow  sweats,)  reply  that 
his  Tom  my  has  read  at  the  college  of  some  lov- 
ers, that  were  changed  to  mulberry  trees  ;  and 
that  he  had  found  a  book  that  told  how  to  turn  a 
dead  heifer,  into  a  sWarm  of  bees.  Well,  my 
good  old  father,  I  can  only  say,  that  your  pol- 
ished son,  will  surely  outdo  all  that  you  have 
ever  done.  He  has  only  to  read  Gulliver  to  fin- 
ish his  education  ;  where  he  will  hear  of  some 
talking  horses,  that  will  take  his  orders,  and  su* 
percede  his  overlooking,  whilst'  he  may  stretch 
his  dandy  limbs,  and  floating  trowsers,  beneath 
the  oak,  and  there  in  soft  luxuriant  idleness,  en- 
joy the  breeze  ;  or  read  of  Cadmus,  Ajax,  and 
Proteus  too. 

I  will  warrant  that  he  will  soon  see  a  genuine 
metamorphosis  on  his  farm,  and  his  wheat  will 
assuredly  become  cheat.  But  remember,  my 
good  friend,  all  these  odd  things  happened  in  old 
times  ;  I  want  sumeproof  in  tilings  of  later  date- 
in  our  day,  when  substances  are  acted  upon,  more 
by  physical  powers,  than  by  fiction.  But  the 
authority  of  Virgil,  or  even  Ovid,  is  very  unfe- 
vourable  to  your  theory  in  this  article — ^for  they 
both  mention  the  famous  cheat,  without  any  idea 
of  its  being  either  a  natural  child  of  wheat  or  a 
metaniorphosis.f 

It  is  granted,  that  there  are  changes  in  vege- 
tables— but  what  are  they  >  Are  they  not  mon- 
grels? i.e.  two  hermaphrodite  plants,  mixing 
their  pollen  and  ligmatic  irritability  produce  a 
third,  varying  from  both  ;  thus  our  common  to- 
bacco, mixing  with  another  species  of  tobacco, 
produces  a  half  blood  ;  and  this  new  species,  or 
rather  variety,^  being  impregnated  again,  with 
our  common  tobacco,  will  produce  a  three-fourth 
blood— in  this  way,  thev  may  be  carried  on  and  rc- 


your  small  thrashing  machine,  intended  for  hand  jfive  different  vegetables.   The  subject  of  this 


♦  This  difference  of  ofiinion  in  the  trvo  coun- 
tries, iJi  enough  to  overset  their  assertion, 

f  Jntenque  7iitentia  culta  infelix  lolium  ct  ste- 
riles  dominenter aven a. ma iL, 

Lolium  tribulique  fatigant 

Tritices  messes  et  inexfiugnabile gramcn, 

Ovm. 
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chiced  back  again,  as  wa?i  tric4  tiy  Mr.  Ko)i'<i<.'* 
thcr,  andsoof  animals.;  l^ut  nhcre  h  the  othLi 
plant,  that  is  to  be  the  mother  f>i-  fLUher,  ot 
cheat  i  Even  supposing  it  to  t.  i  innn^^iel^  mint 
can  be  shown.*  It  certainly  is  nut  r>  t— ytt  it 
is  remarkable  that  there'  are  no  hybreds,  from 
those  two  grains,  so  often  grown  together,  but 
ymi  may  ask,  whence  comes  this  seed  of  cheat, 
and  why  peculiar  to  wheat  grounds.  Answer  me 
nist,  whence  comes  the  white  clover,  when  we 
drc^kS  a  piece  of  low  ground  with  ashes.  If  yuu 
cannot  answer  this,  I  will.  It  comes  from  that 
great  stock  of  seeds,  that  is  buried  below  the 
po  nt  where  exposed  to  air,  they  would  rot,  or 
v<  ^Lf  tatev— some  perhaps  1000  years  past.  When 
tlu  ground  is  put  in  that  order,  that  admits  them 
to  risir,  and  a  manure  that  is  a  j  eculiar  stimulus 
to  them  is  applied,  they  cum  forth  in  a  hard 
s.  ,  aii<l  without  this  stimulus , they  sit*;.  But 
in  cultivated  ground,  a  rtiirninj;  crop  keeps  them 
uiMltr,  if  the  weather  and  tillage  suit.  When 
gw»und  is  too  wet  for  wheat,  tlie  cheat  seed 
bj^/iing.  The  time  and  all  other  circumstances 
t\  \ curing  it  ;  andsoof  other  articles  innumera- 
bic.  S.  V.  S. 

t  Cobbet^  to  %h€V)  that  he  did  not  understand 
evrry  thinfr  he  wrileM  about ^  denies  the  effects  of 
zi'h^t  is  called  the  sexuality  of  filants^  and  at  the 
tiinie  time,  absurdly  su/i/ioses  the  bulbs  of  /iota- 
tocti  underground,  to  have  a  secret  containina 
f^ntf  influence  ! 


FROM  THE  WINYAW  INTELLIGENCER. 

CLAREMONT  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
Mr,  Cleland  Kinloch^s  refiort  on  Rot  in  Cotton, 

The  great  agricultural  interests  of  our  country, 
the  cotton  crops,  have  suffered,  of  late,  so  iQuch 
m>iii  what  is  commonly  called  the  rot,  that  any 
enquiries  into  the  subject  are  supposed  to  be  not 
uninteresting  to  this  Society;  and,  it  will  now 
be  attempted  to  be  shewn,  that  some  palliative, 
ai  least,  of  this  great  evil  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
p(  cted,  from  a  careful  destruction  of  all  the  dead 
stalks,  leaves,  pods,  &c.  that  are  usually  left  in 
the  cotton  fields,  during  winter,  and  from  keeping 
for  more  than  a  year,  all  cotton  seed,  reserved  for 
the  purposes  «f  manuring,  or  of  planting. 

It  is  well  known,  that  many  of  the  insect  tribes, 


td,  fmoia  natH  m  its  pr^i^er 'futxt,  uDd  that  our 
climate  Itiis^  1ia]»pyy  pref^  tod  severe  fbt^  tJte 
other. 

In  the  West  Indies  (when  the  green  seed  cotton 
grew  to  such  a  heiti^ut,  as  occasionally  to  require 
the  use  of  ladders,  io  gathering  in  the  crop, 
and  when  its  cultivation  was  repressed,  only 
by  the  want  of  the  saw  gin)  the  rot  was  unknown, 
nor,  was  it  known  in  this  country,  until  after  the 
introduction  of  the  green  seed  among  ui,  from 
the  southward  and  westward  of  our  own  conti- 
nent ;  it  existed  also,  in  a  most  ruinous  degree, 
to  the  southward  and  westwai  d,  long  before  it 
was  much  known,  or  much  n*)ticed  among  us; 
and  among  us,  it  had  become  almost  general 
while  yet  unnoticed,  or  unknown  in  North  Caro- 
lina; whereas  it  h:*s  now  extended  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Halifax  Court  House,  and  even  to 
the  south  mountains  in  Virginia ;  where  this 
particular  species  of  cotton  had  been  partially 
cultivated  for  the  greater  part  of  a  century,  with 
out  any  suspicion  of  the  rot,  until  the  present 
times.  The  presumption  then  is,  that  the  eggs 
of  the  insect  were  brought  into  this  country,  with 
the  seed,  from  the  southward  and  westward  of 
our  own  cohtinent ;  that  the  diffei'ence  of  climate 
between  its  ancient,  and  its  present  places  v>i 
abode,  may  not  be  sufficient  for  its  complete  de- 
struction ;  and  that  it  has  gradually  spread  over 
the  whole  extent  of  the  cotton  country,  either 
by  an  interchange  of  seed  ;  or  from  the  prevail- 
ing wind  of  the  summer  season,  wafting  the  in- 
sects before  it ;  or  from  flight  of  the  insect  itself, 
when  in  its  winged  state. 

Some  of  the  planters  of  this  neighbourhood 
have,  formerly,  procured  cotton  seed  from  parts 
of  North  Carolina,  where  the  rot  had  never  made 
its  appearance  ;  and  when  this  northern  seed  has 
been  planted  on  lands,  newly  cleared,  and  at  a 
distance  from  other  cotton  fields,  the  crop  is  said 
to  have  suffered  less  from  the  rot,  than  other 
crops  ;  but  when  these  precautions  have  not  been 
attended  to,  there  is  said  to  have  been  no  per- 
ceptible difference,  between  the  produce  of  this 
northern  seed,  and  of  our  own ;  from  which 
may  be  presumed,  that  the  northern  seed  was 
probably  free,  from  the  accompaniment  of  the 
eggs  of  the  insect ;  but  that  it  suffered  from  being 
brought  into  bad  company 

Lastly  it  has  been  found,  that  considerable 
benefit  was  derived,  from  opening,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  winter,  the  cotton  trenches,  des- 
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It  hM  idw.Jim.Mid.  that  itjtt  e'J^t  were  oc- 
<:aM(«icilby  mo  in^t,  t]iM.ki»t«i  m/Ad  be  seen  ; 


hich  prey  upon  vegetables,  deposit  their  eggs  tined  for  the  next  crop,  and  strewing  therein,  the 
on  some  pari  of  the  plant  preyed  upon;  so  that !  necessary  seed  at  once,  leaving  it  uncovered. 


the  succeeding  generation  finds  its  proper  food, 
wuhin  its  reach,  while  it  »s  yet  too  feeble,  to  go 
far  in  search  of  subsistence  ;  in  some  cases,  tlie 
e  .-..•»  are  supposed  to  be  dep>osited  on  the  seed  of 
1 1  •  favorite  plant ;  thus,  whenever  the  seeds  of 
a  ijlant,  called  the  silk  plant,  have  been  import- 
ed into  this  country  from  Portugal,  a  new,  and 
re.itarkable  insect  has  always  appeared  on  these 
]>laiit8;  when  the  species  of  this  plant  has  been 
lvj«,t  among  us,  the  insects  has  disappeared  ;  and 
ujioii  a  new  importation  of  the  same  seed,  the 
s^r.ie  insect  has  again  made  its  appearance :  a 
si'./ilar  circumstance  has  occurred,  too,  with  re- 
f  ifd  to  the  black  seed  cotton  ;  which,  when  first 
c.  'tivated  in  this  country,  some  70  or  80  years 
i^o,  was  entirely  free  from  the  attacks  of  an 
in-*ect»  called  the  chenille  ;  but,  upon  a  renewal 
of  Ui is  cultivation,  after  an  interval  of  manv  years 
Nv.ih  sted  from  the  West  Indies,  the  chenille  (at 
tr  at  time  the  great  scourge  of  the  West  Indies) 
scx^n  made  its  appearance  among  us,  and,  in  some 
paTts  of  the  country,  were  not  less  destructive, 
than  the  present  rot  in  the  green  seed :  The 
presumption  then  is,  that  in  those  too  cases,  the 
r;c^s  of  each  insect  have  been  brought  hither 
with  tke  se^  that  the  race  of  the  one  has  perish 


until  the  usual  season  for  planting ;  these  seeds 
were  thus  exposed  to  all  the  inclemencies  of  the 
weather,  and  many  of  the  eggs,  deposited  upon 
them  may  have  perished  for  such  exposure. 

It  has  indeed  been  confidently  asserted  and 
upon  very  high  authority,  that  the  rot  is  a  disease 
of  the  T)lant,  from  a  well  known  cause  of  disease, 
among  plants,  a  superabundance  of  sap  ;  and  that 
superabundance  of  sap  rtay  be  a  predisposing 
cause  of  the  evil,  is  probable;  but  if  it  or  if  any 
thing  else,  common  to  the  whole  plant,  were  the 
primary  cause,  we  might  expect,  that  all  the 
pods  of  the  same  plant  would  be  similarly  affect- 
ed, which  every  cotton  planter  knows,  not  to  be 
the  case  :  in  this  neighbourhood,  there  is  a  spe- 
cies of  the  pear,  the  fruit  of  which  becomes  rot- 
ton  at  the  heart  first,  about  the  period  of  incepi- 
ent  maturation  ;  but  every  pear  of  every  tree  of 
this  species  (so  far  as  it  is  known)  is  every  year 
affected  in  the  same  manner  ;  a  similar  instance 
of  a  particular  species  of  the  apple  occurs,  at  a 
well  known  orchard  in  North  Carolina  ;  while 
no  single  solitary  instance  is  known,  of  such 
•'esultory,  and  capricious  distinction,  as  by  the 
rot  in  cotton,  whenever  destruction  may,  fairly, 
be  traced  to  a  disease  of  the  plant 


and,  there  is  no  doubt,  Ij^ftriMlit it  would  be  seen, 
if  the  cotton  planters  could  *be  roused  to  the 
sanie  skilful,  and  patient  investigation,  by 
which.  Linncus  is  said  to  have  preserved  all  the 
timber,  of  the  navy  yards,  in  Sweden. 

The  last  objection  which  occurs  is,  that  if  the 
rot  were  occasioned  by  a  winged  insect,  the  eggs 
of  this  insect  (according  to  the  usual  economy  of 
all  the  insect  tribes,  which,  during  some  period 
of  their  existence,  are  winged)  would  become 
worms,  ami  would,  occasiouidly,  be  found  in  the 
cotton  pods  as  the  worm  in  the  peach,  and  other 
stone  fruits,  &c.  but  in  this  instance,  there  is  a 
clear  misapprehension  of  the  theory  of  some  of 
those,  who  impute  the  rot  to  an  insect,  even  a 
winged  insect :  they  do  not  impute  the  evil  to  a 
worm,  the  produce  of  an  egg,  deposited  by  a 
winged  insect  itself,  puncturing  the  pods,  to 
draw  its  nourishment  from  them,  and  thereby 
superinducing  upon  them  an  incurable  malady  ; 
while  it,  the  winged  insect,  may  continue  its 
species,  by  depositing  its  eggs,  on  some  part  or 
other  of  the  plant  preyed  upon,  or  on  the  pods  ; 
so  that,  if  every  part  of  the  plant,  usually  left  in 
the  fields  during  winter,  could  be  destroyed,  per- 
haps by  fire,  the  eggs  deposited  on  such  parts 
might  share  their  fate  ;  and  if  all  the  seed,  re- 
served for  use,  could  be  kept  for  more  than  a 
year,  the  eggs  deposited  on  this  seed  might  be 
hatched,  while  in  such  keeping  ;  and  their  pro- 
duce might  perish  from  a  want  of  the  usual  sup- 
ply of  food  :  thus  in  the  West-Indies,  when  tlie 
ravages  of  the  chenille  became  intolerable,  the 
cultivation  of  the  black  seed  cotton  was  abandon- 
ed, throughout  whole  districts;  and  when,  after 
an  interval  of  one  or  two  years,  this  cultivation 
was  resumed,  the  chenille  was  first  scarcely 
known,  and  its  ravages,  for  several  seasons  to- 
gether, were  inconsiderable  ;  until  wafted  about 
by  winds,  or  spreading  themselves  by  flight,  they 
again  increased  to  their  former  destructive  num- 
bers; upon  every  return  to  this  cultivation,  the 
eggs  deposited  on  any  parts  of  the  plant,  or  on  the 
seed,  must,  it  is  presumed,  have  been  hatched, 
and  their  produce  must  have  perished,  and  an 
entirely  new  generation  must  have  arrived,  from 
some  of  the  neighbouring  districts. 

At  any  rate,  if  the  rot  should  be  a  disease  of 
the  plant,  the  use  of  seed,  more  than  a  year  old, 
may  still  be  advantageous ;  for  as  it  is  well  known 
that  the  flour  of  some  vegetables  is  in  some  cases 
affected  by  the  age  of  the  seed,  the  age  of  the 
seed  may  possibly,  have  some  effect  on  their 
health;  and  among  the  experiments,  which  this 
interesting  subject  seems  to  demand,,  from  every 
agriculturist,  we  may,  it  is  thought,  be  justified, 
in  recommending  one,  that  holds  out  a  double 
chance  of  success. 

The  experiment  indeed  was  made,  and  fairly 
made,  the  last  season,  by  a  member  of  this  socie- 
ty ;  seed  more  than  a  year  old,  was  planted  on 
land  newly  cleared,  and  at  a  distance  fix)m  all 
other  cotton  fields,  but  unfortunately  the  whole 
was  destroyed,  by  the  freshets. 


Richmond,  Feb.\l,\B2o, 
VIRGINIA  UNIVERSITY— EXTRACT  to  the 

EDITOR,  FROM  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  VIRGINIA 
LEGISLATURE. 

The  prospects  of  our  University  are  impro- 
ving. We  have  obtained  a  third  loan  of  ^60,000 
to  complete  the  buildings.  The  original  annui- 
ty of  ^15,000,  set  apart  from  the  income  of  our 
literary  fund,  for  our  University,  is  now  char- 
ged with  the  interest  of  $1^0,000 ;  that  is,  to 
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AMERICAN  FARMER. 


[April  U,  1822, 


the  amount  of  glO,800,  leaving  only  $4,200^  of  :  Aloof  from  scenes  bf  riot,  noise  and  strife, 
free  income.     Yesterday  and  to  day,  we  have  |  Enjoys  the  comforts  of  a  rural  life, 
made  an  effort  to  get  the  debts  of  the  Universi-»Him  no  anxiety,  no  fears  appal ; 
ty  extinguished ;  but  have  failed.   It  cannot  be  I  He  ne*er  submits  to  •*  low  ambition's'*  thrall, 
done  till  next  session  of  Assembly.    Should  it  j  Ne'er  condescends  a  falsehood  to  impart, 
be    then  effected,  measures    may  forthwith  I  But  makes  his  tongue  the  herald  of  his  heart— 
thereafter  be  taken,  to  engage  professors,  with 'Ne'er  stoops  to  high,  nor  spurns  at  low  degree, 
the  view  of  opening  the  institution  in  the  fall  of  His  manners  still  from  affectation  free, 
1825.    Delay  is  the  price  we  pay  for  unanimi-iHe  never  masks  grim  malice  with  a  smile, 
ty.    But  unanimity  will  come.   The  opposition 'Nor  makes  hypocrisy  the  guise  of  guile, 
diminishes,    and    the    institution    is   gaining  Though  sometimes  blunt,  he  always  is  sincere, 
ground.    We  shall  in  a  few  years,  have  allj  And  what  he  is,  is  willing  to  appear. 
Virginia  with  us  ;  and  headed  by  the  admired  Though  no  rich  labors  of  a  foreign  loom, 
sage  of  Monticello,  I  trust  we  shall  accom-<  Nor  costly  paintings  decorate  his  room, 
plish  a  work  that  will  be  a  lasting  blessing  to  Light,  but  sound  slumber,  softly  seals  his  eyes, 
the  Union.     I  think  you  may  calculate  pret- ,  That  boon  of  innocence  and  exercise, 


Which  monarchs  covet,  but  cannot  enjoy, 
Sweetly  rewards  his  every  day's  employ. 
Health  tempers  all  his  cups,  and  at  his  board 
Reign  the  cheap  luxuries  his  fields  afford. 
Seen  from  the  eylet-holes  of  his  retreat, 
Hiffh  Life  appears  a  bubble  and  a  cheat ; 
He  marks  the  many  who  to  ruin  run, 
Knaves  who  undo,  and  fools  who  are  undone, 


ty  confidently,  that  our  University  will  open  in 
two  years  from  this  time,  winch  i  hope  will  be 
in  time  for  your  sons. 

MILLET. 

Butlington,  March  28,  1823. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  observe  in  your  52d  number,  just  received, 
mention  is  made  of  white  millet  seed,  received  Some  by  a  sordid  thirst  of  gain  control'd, 
from  Col.  Pickering.   I  am  desirous  of  ascer-j  Starve  in  full  stores,  and  cheat-  themselves  for 
taining  whether  this  is  the  same  kind,  which  1 1  gold. 

have  cultivated  for  several  years,  of  which  I ,  Others  devour  ambition's  glittering  bait, 
send  for  your  inspection  a  small  sample.*  In  Striving  to  gain  the  dignities  of  state, 
1821,  I  had  about  11  tons  from  5  acres,  and  last  Much  harder,  and  more  dirty  work  go  through 
year  about  the  same  product,  from  another  lot  of  'Than  farmers  can  be  call'd  upon  to  do ; — 
about  5  acres.  I  cradled  it  as  wheat,  bound  it  in  Beholding  these,  is  thankful  that  his  lot 
large  sheaves,  brought  it  in  the  following  day- 
threshed  the  sheaves  at  the  end  of  several  months, 
without  unbinding  them,  and  obtained  about  17 
bushels  of  seed  per  acre  ;  returned  them  to  the 
mow  for  the  use  of  my  horses,  who  ate  it  as 
greedily  as  the  best  timothy  hay.  This  mode  of 
managing  the  millet  saves  much  room,  as  it  is 
very  bulky  ;  more  seed  is  saved,  than  when  cut 
with  the  scythe  as  hay— I  calculated  the  pro- 
duct at  about  20  bushels  per  acre,  including  the 
seed  remaining  in  the  unbound  sheaves.  In  1821 
I  had  about  30  bushels,  weighing  55  lbs.  each, 
ground  for  my  hogs,  who  ate  it  as  eagerly  as  In- 
dian meal,  given  to  them  at  the  same  time. — 
Both  crops  were  sowed  about  the  6th  June,  and 
gathered  in  the  middle  of  August — they  were 
sown  after  Indian  corn — one  year  with  one  plough- 
ing, and  the  other  with  two,  and  harrowed  in, 
without  any  perceptible  difference — the  quantity 
of  seed,  halt  a  bushel  per  acre — the  averaged 
length  of  the  straw,  about  5  feet.  I  have  this 
year  sold  it  at  one  dollar  per  bushel  for  seed, 
which  is  much  in  demand. 

Very  respectfully,  your's, 

WM.  COXE. 

John  S.  Skinner,  Esq. 


*  The  millet  sent  by  Mr.  Coxe,  is  of  the  com- 
mon kind,  and  that  which  is  generally  referred 
to  in  communications  which  relate  to  that  grain. 
That  from  Col.  Pickering,  was  very  different, 
being  somewhat  larger,  rounder,  and  whiter 
grain.— Am.  Farmer. 

—  CM 

BY  T.  G.  FESSENDEN, 

RURAL  PEACE  AND  INDEPENDENCE 
That  man  is  fortunate,  who,  timely  wise. 
Life's  peaceful  blessings  can  discern  and  prize, 
V  ho  ne'er  his  talents,  wealth  nor  time  employs. 
In  quest  of  costly  and  tumultuous  joys  ; 
Nor  rhurlishly  refuses  to  partake 
Of  God's  good  things,  created  for  his  sake, — 
Spurning  the  gifts  of  Deity  design 'd 
To  cheer  and  bless  the  lot  of  human-kind — 
With  some  good  books,  some  good  companions 
blest, 

•*  Health  in  his  veins,  and  quiet  in  his  breast," 


Gives  peace  and  freedom  in  a  country  cot. 

TO  PRODUCE  A  YELLOW  ROSE,  WITH 
OUT  A  THORN. 
Take  the  genistclla,  or  sweet  broom  ;  cut  it 
down  to  within  a  tew  inches  of  the  ground,  en- 
graft upon  the  centre  stems,  slips  from  the  white 
rosebush,  and  if  the  process  is  properly  managed, 
you  will  produce  the  rose  without  a  thorn  and  of 
colour  as  yellow  as  the  most  brilliant  jonquil. 


BALTIMORE,  FRIDAY,  APRIL  11,  1823. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 
Since  the  last  number  was  issued,  later  dates 
have  been  received  from  England,  by  the  way  of 
New  York.  France  and  Spam  are  preparing  for 
war,  but  the  blow  had  not  yet  been  struck.  It 
is  yet  impossible  to  say,  what  will  be  the  precise 
course  taken  by  England.  It  is  known  that  we 
do  not  speculate  in  great  matters  of  state,  ex- 
cept to  draw  conclusioni^  as  to  the  probable  effect 
of  political  movements  on  the  prices  of  the  com- 
modities, which  constitute  the  staple  products  of 
those  who  patronise  the  Farmer.  From  the  best 
view  we  have  been  able  to  take  of  the  latest 
news,  it  appears  to  us,  first,  as  to  England — ^that 
she  is  waiting  to  see  how  the  Spaniards  will  meet 
the  first  shock — should 'they  preserve  harmless, 
the  person  of  the  King,  and  make  resistance 
worthjr  of  their  cause,  the  English  will  proba- 
bly, after  a  few  months  aid  them,  with  her  fleet 
and  her  money — she  may  reckon  also,  on  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  Portugal— but 

Spain  herself,  seems  to  be  in  a  most  critical 
situation. — On  the  one  hand,  it  appears  certain, 
that  the  King  is  secretly  in  the  views  of  France, 
and  the  danger  is,  that  his  treachery  will  pro- 
voke them  to  dethrone  and  decapitate  him ;  in 
which  case,  the  cry  of  revolution  and  bloodshed, 
will  be  raised  against  her,  and  she  will  lose  not 
only  the  actual  assistance  of  the  government  of 
England,  but  the  moral  force  of  public  opinion, 
in  her  behalf. — Of  France — it  is  said  that  disaffec- 


tion has  been  manifested,  in  the  ranks  of  the 

French  army  on  the  frontiers,  and  so  great  waslcd,  and'its  general  excellent  condition, 


the  riot  and  uproar  in  the  House  of  Deputies, 
that  it  was  found  impossible  to  proceed  with  busi- 
ness.— Thus  it  appears  that  the  Spaniards  have 
more  to  hope  from  opposition  to  the  war  in  France 
itself,  than  from  any  other  resource— but  another 
month  may  demonstrate  the  short-sightedness 
of  all  these  conjectures— we  have  carefully  no- 
ted all  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
prices,  they  will  be  seen  however  to  vary  ver) 
little,  from  our  last  quotations. 

Prices  Current  at  London^  March  S, 
Ashes,  U.  S.  pearl,  per  cwt.  52s.  cotton,  S.  isl- 
and, fine,  good  and  middling,  per  lb.  (duty  paid) 
lid.  a  Is.  8d  ;  stained  and  ordinary  7  a  lOd;  K. 
Orleans  8  a  lOd ;  Georgia  bowed  7  a  9d  ;  Caro- 
lina rice,  new,  per  cwt.  41  a  44s ;  old  37  a  40s ; 
tar,  Carolina,  per  bbl.  15s  ;  Virginia,  17s ;  to- 
bacco Maryland,  cargoes  (in  bond)  per  100  lbs. 
27  a  30s;  fine  yellow,  per  lb.  16ia21Jd;  fine 
colour,  13  J  a  14id  ;  light  brown,  6  a  9d  ;  8  ord. 
and  scrubs,  2^  a  5^d ;  Virg.  ord.  and  dry,  3  a  4d ; 
part  faded,  with  flavor  4  1-8  a  4^6. ;  middling  do. 
41  a  5Jd ;  part  black  5  j  a  7d,  fine  black  and 
sweet  scent,  7  a  7^d  ;  stemmed  4  a  6  Jd ;  do.  very 
fine  6  J  a  7id  ;  Kentucky  leaf  3  a  4d  ;  stemmed 

4  a5d;  cargoes  per  100  lbs  23  a  23  5d;  turpen- 
tine, rough,  per  cwt.  16s  6d  a  17s. 

The  demand  for  cotton  has  been  considera- 
ble, and  the  advance  of  ^  per  lb.  on  the  East 
India  sale  has  been  readily  obtained.  The  pur- 
chases since  our  last  are  chiefly  on  speculation— 
the  sales  consist  of  2400  bags,  &c.  viz.  in  bond, 
300  boweds  7 jd  fair,  to  8J  good ;  200  Madras, 

5  7-8d  and  6d  good  and  fair ;  500  Surats,  5  5-8d 
fair,  to  6d  good  fair ;  1300  Bengals,  5  l-8d  and 
5  1-4  ordinary,  5  V8  a  5  3-4,  middling  to  good 
fair,  and  6d  good.  Also,  75  Grenadas  fair  9^4 
duty  paid,  and  80  fine  Demcrara  lid. 

Prices  Current  at  Lrverfiooly  March  6. 
Cotton  Georgia  bowed,  6}  a  8|d  ;  Sea  Island, 
7al0id;  N.  Orleans.  7J  a  lO^d;  Tennessee. 
6i  a  7id — ^Tobacco,  James  River,  leaf  fd.  2A  a 
2Jd ;  ord.  sound,  3  a  4id ;  middling,  5  a  5id  ; 
good  and  fine,  6  a  74d  ;  stemmed,  3  1-2  a  7  l-2d  ; 
Rappahannock,  leaf,  2  1-4  a  4  l-4d ;  do.  stem- 
med, 3  a  5d — Ashes,  N.  Y.  1st  pot,  58s  ;  Boston, 
58s;  Am.  pearl,  55  a  58s — Rice  Carolina,  iu 
bond,  20  a  23s — Tar,  Am.  13  a  16s — Quercitron 
bark,  N.  Y.  12  a  14  ;  Philad.  13  a  16s— Turpen- 
tine, rough,  12  a  14s.  6d. 

BALTIMORE  MARKET. 
PRICES  CURRENT.— CORRECTED  weekly. 
Flour,  best  white  wheat,  g7  50— Howard  st. 
Superfine,  S7  25— fine  do.  ^6  75— Wharf,  do.  $7  to 
7  12i— Wheat  white,  gl  55  to  1 60— Red  do.,  gl  50 
to  1  55— Rye,  75  to  78  cts. — Corn,  61  to  63  cts.— 
country  Oats,  55  to  62J  cts.— Beef,  8  cts.  per  lb. 
—Live  Cattle,  g6  to  g6  50  per  cwt. — Ba- 
con, round,  8  to  9  cents  per  lb. — Poi-k  $4  50  to 
5  50  per  c.  lb.—  6  to  8  cts.  per  pound — Mutton,  5 
to  6  cts.  per  lb.— Beans,  gl  374  to  1  50— Peas, 
black  eyed,  55  to  60  cts.— Red  Clover  .Seed,  g6— 
Orchard  Grass  do.gS— Herds'  Grass  do.g3— Timo- 
thy do.  $4  50— Millet,  §3— Flax  Seed,  75  to  SO 
cts. — Whiskey,  from  the  wagons,  32  to  35  cts. 
per  gal. — Apple  brandy,  30  to  32  cts. — Peach  do.. 
65  to  70  cts. — Shad,  none  in  market — Hemngs, 
No.  1,  J53  62i  per  bbl.— No.  2,  g3  37^— Fine 
salt  80  to  90  cts.  per  bush. — ^Coarse,  do.  75— 
Butter,  20  to  25  per  lb— Eggs,  18J  cts.  per  doz. 
— Hay,  $17  per  ton — Straw,  jJlO. 

Maryland  Tobacco. — ^Ten  hogsheads  of  fine 
red  tobacco,  the  crop  of  Mr.  B.  M,  Hodges,  from 
Patuxent,  sold  thib  day  at  4^  a  Hi  per  hundred. 
This  parcel  was  greatly  enhanced  in  value,  from 
the  very  judicious  manner  in  which  it  was  assort- 
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IxNTERNAL  IMPROVKAlliNT- 


DELAWARE  CAifM*. 


TO  THE  CITIZENS    OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Friends  and  Felloiv  CUizena-^We  submit  to 
your  most  serious  reflection  a  subject  of  more  im 
poitance  to  your  vital  interests,  to  the  prosperity 
ot  our  capital,  and  to  the  general  welfare,  than 
any  that  has  been  under  consideration  for  years, 
wliich,  we  regret  ^o  state,  has  not  hitherto  at- 
tracted that  degree  of  attention,  which  it  ought 
to  command.  We  mean  the  completion  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal,  which,  for 
tirty  or  sixty  years  past,  has  been  at  various  times 
presented  to  the  public  view — but,  by  a  most  ex- 
ti  aordinary  and  unaccomitable  fatality,  has  hith- 
erto mocked  the  sanguine  hopes  and  anxious  ex- 
pectations of  our  public-spirited  citizens,  and"  re- 
mains a  reflection  either  on  our  want  of  good 
sense  to  discern,  or  of  public  spirit  to  promote 
our  true  interests. 

To  the  unfortunate  result,  we  should  readily 
reconcile  ourselves,  were  the  difficulties  of  the 
undertaking  insuperable,  or  the  expenses  so  great 
as  to  be  beyond  our  ordinary  resources.  In  that 
C41SC,  such  an  issue  as  has  taken  place,  would  be 
perfectly  natural.  But  when  we  consider  the 
immense  disparity  between  the  sum  required  for, 
and  the  boundless  advantages  that  would  accrue, 
from  the  completion  of  this  object — and  further, 

hen  we  reflect  on  the  wealth,  the  great  resour- 
ces, and  the  increasing  population  of  our  capital, 
we  are  truly  humbled  and  mortified  that  such  a 
niagnificent  undertaking,  so  easy  of  accompjish- 
ujeiit,  should  have  so  long  lingered  in  the  execu- 
tion— that  so  little  progress  has  been  made  in  it, 
und  that  even  now,  without  some  extraordinary 
exertions,  its  completion  seems  almost  as  re- 
n»ote  as  it  appeared  twenty  years  ago. 

The.objectof  the  present  address  is  to  produce 
those  exertions,  and  to  convince  you,  fellow  citi- 
zens, how  intimately  connected  in  this  case  are 
pri\  ate  interest  and  public  spirit — and  that  in 
following  the  expanded  and  liberal  dictates  »f 
the  latter,  you  will  as  fully  promote  the  former, 
as  if  you  were  solely  actuated  by  mere  views  of 
personal  advantage. 

We  shall  now  state  the  actual  situation  of  the 
funds  of  the  Canal  Company,  the  deficit  which  is 
requisite  to  be  supplied,  in  order  to  complete  the 
vfoik,  and  proposea  simple  plan  for  accomplish- 
in  that  object : 

i j{  the  original  subscriptions,  there  are 
about  700  on  which  the  instalments  re- 
cently called  for  have  been  paid,  the 
balance  on  which,  of  course,  may  be 
safely  calculated  on.  This  balance  is 
SJS  dollars  per  share,  equal  to 

'Diere  are  306  shares,  on  which  there 
have  been  100  dollars  each  paid,  and 
the  same  due,  equal  to  §30,600 — of 
which  suppose  about  two-thirds  to 
be  collected 

There  arc  82  shares,  on  each  of  which 
/^O  dollars  have  been  paid — and  140 
dollars  due — 99,  on  which  30  dollars 
have  been  paid,  and  170  dollars  due, 
kavin!?  a  balance  on  the  whole  181 
share?,  of  28,000  dollars;  we  will 
suppose  one -half  may  be  collected, 
equal  to 

Tlicre  are  344  shares,  on  some  of  which 
only  5,  and  on  others  15  dollars  have 
been  paid,  leaving  a  balance  of  66,700 
dollars — but  as  few  of  these  will  pro- 
h  ibly  be  completed,  we  make  no  cal- 
culation on  them. 

'  <>  new  shares 

-  Lib  scription  from  the  Philadelphia  Bank 
Vol.  5—4. 


Subscription  from  the  State  of  Maryland  50,000 
State  of  Delaware  25,000 


Funds  actually  secured 


8287,500 


The  r*cent  estimate  by  Mr.  Strickland, 
of  the  expense  of  a  canal  for  sloop 
navigation,  sixty  feet  wide  at  the 
surface,  nine  feet  deep,  and  14  miles 
long;  from  Newhold*s  landing,  oppo- 
site the  Pea  Patch,  to  Black  creek,  is  g700,000 


It  tleretore  follows,  that  the  deficit  is  only 
about  412,500  dollars,  and  that  2000  shares,  at  200 
dollars  each,  would  very  nearly  suffice  to  com- 
plete tkis  great  work,  a  main  link  in  the  chain  of 
mtemal  water  communication  from  Boston  to 
South  Carolina. 

And  surely,  there  cannot  be  any  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing, by  proper  exertions,  in  the  city  and  liber- 
ties of  Philadelphia,  containing  130,000  inhabi- 
tants, and  about  22,000  houses,  individual  sub- 
scriptions to  this  amount. 

Gentlemen  acquainted  with  the  feelings  and 
views  oa  this  subject,  of  the  citizens  of  Delaware 
and  Maryland,  assure  us,  that  we  may  safely  cal- 
culate on  considerable  aid  from  thence,  particular- 
ly from  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland.  But  we 
lay  no  stress  on  this  aid,  as  the  object  can  be  ac- 
complished by  Philadelphia  alone. 

There  is  not  in  the  United  States,  perhaps  not 
in  the  world,  a  situation  for  the  location  of  a  ca- 
nal, which  would  produce  more  advantage  than 
the  proposed  one  would  insure  to  Philadelphia. 
To  the  shores  washed  by,  and  adjacent  to,  the 


dividuals,  paying  merely  at  the  rate  of  about  one 
dollar  and  a  quarter  weekly,  (a  sum  which  could 
be  afforded,  by  those  who  work  for  six  or  seven 
dollars  per  week,)  would  in  three  years  complete  a 
work,  the  want  of  which,  during  the  last  war. 
cost  the  government  and  individuals.  In  the  extra 
expense  of  transportation,  probably  750,000  dol- 
lars;  individuals  probably  half  as  much  in  tht- 
amount  of  captures  ;  and  a  third  in  the  circum- 
scription of  trade — ^and  the  want  of  which  has 
long  been  a  subject  of  reproach  to  the  nation,  and 
of  regret  to  e\nery  citizen  who  has  any  regard  for 
the  public  welfare.  Has  the  world  then  ever 
witnessed  a  much  more  extraordinary  delay  than 
has  taken  place  in  this  case,  with  so  practicable 
and  useful  an  undertaking  ?   We  believe  not. 

But  fortunately,  Ivowever  light  the  sacrifice 
would  be,  to  subscribe  without  expectation  of  in- 
terest, there  is  no  occasion  for  such  a  sacrifice  ; 
for  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  stock  of  this 
canal  would  be  as  productive  as  almost  any  other 
stock  in  tlie  U.  States,  probably  yielding' from  8 
to  12  per  cent,  per  annum. 

There  is  One  poinc  to  which  we  earnestly  re- 
quest your  particular  attention.  Different  routes 
have  been  proposed  by  different  gentlemen,  each 
supported  by  plausible  arguments.  Hence  oppo- 
sition has  been  excited.  To  this  diversity  of  opi- 
nion may  the  delay  of  the  great  work  be  in  some 
degree  ascribed:  tor  we  lament  to  say,  that  many 
gentlemen,  some  of  them  of  great  public  spirit, 
have. resolved  to  afford  no  support  to  the  canal, 
unless  the  particular  route  to  which  they  give  a 
fireference  is  adopted  !  I  This  spirit  is  truly  un- 
fortunate— ^is  greatly  to  be  deprecated — and  we 


Chesapeake  and  the  Susquehanna,  the  Potomacihope  will  be  for  ever  abandoned.  The  para- 
and  the  Rappahannock,  and  partly  the  James's]  mount  object  is  to  cut  a  canal  so  as  to  open  a  com- 
river,  Philadelphia  would  through  this  canal  af-jmunication  between  the  great  waters  of  the  Ches- 
ford  the  most  natural  and  advantageous  market.' epeake  and  the  Delaware.  The  particular  loca- 
At  present  three  fourths,  perhaps  more,  of  the  tion  is  altogether  a  iccondary  consideration.— 


$66,500 


§20,000 


§14,000 


§12,000 
100,000 


produje  of  those  rich  countries,  are  absorbed  by 
Psew,  York  and  Baltimore,  which  furnish  in  return 
t!ie  same  proportion  of  the  foreign  and  domestic 
merh^il'se  consumed  there.  In  seeking  the  for- 
mer market,  vessels  from  that  quarter  are  expos- 
ed to  the  risk  and  loss  of  time  attendant  on  doub 
ling  the  capts  of  Virginia.  Were  the  proposed 
communication  opened,  can  it  be  for  a  moment 
doubted,  that  most  of  the  sloops  which  navigate 
the  Chesapsake,  would  almost  as  naturally  seek 
this  market,  as  those  which  shall  navigate  Lake 
Erie  will  seek  the  Albany  and  New  York  markets 
as  soon  as  the  great  western  canal  is  completed  ? 

Should  Philadelphia  acquire  by  this  canal,  even 
but  one  half  of  the  increased  trade,  on  which  we 
may  confidently  calculate,  the  real  estate  in  the 
city,  and  the  industry  and  talents  of  its  citizens, 
would  be  enhanced  in  value  from  10  to  20  per  cent 
This  consid.  ration  comes  home  to  the  "  business 
and  bosom"  of  every  individual  in  the  community, 
without  exception.  And  it  is  a  truth  susceptible 
of  demonstration,  that  it  would  amply  repay  our 
citizens,  if  the  whole  present  balance  of  the  sub- 
scription were  raised,  without  any  expectation  of 
interest.  Indeed  it  is  not  an  extravagant  calcula- 
tion to  assume  that  the  advantage  which  would 
accrue  even  to  those  who  support  themselves  by 
ti\e  labour  of  their  hands,  would  compensate  them 
for  the  expenditure,  were  it  to  devolve  on  them 
alone.  To  illustrate  this  position,  which  would 
otherwise  appear  paradoxial,  we  submit  the  fol- 
lowing striking  view  of  the  subject  to  your  calm 
consideration. 

The  shares  are  200  dollars  each.  And  as  the 
completion  of  the  canal  will  probably  require 
three  years,  the  subscriptions  might  be  arranged 
as  follows  : — 20  dollars  when  the  requisite  number 
of  subscriptions  is  procured — 60  dollars  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year — 60  3ti  the  end  of  the  second 
—and  60  at  the  end  of  the  third.   Thus  2000  in- 


There  have  been  thrc-e,  four  or  five  routes  pro- 
posed, any  one  of  which  would  completely  sub- 
serve tho  interests  of  Philadelphia. — Let  us, 
therefore,  lay  as'dn  \\t*  c  a^erovcrsy  on  the  subject 
of  the  route— exert  our  energies  to  rai&o  a  suffi- 
cient sum  to  complete  the  grand  work — and  then 
let  the  site  be  determined  by  the  board  of  mana- 
gers, under  the  advisement  of  experienced  engi- 
neers from  New  York,  who  have  no  undue  bias 
for  any  particular  location. 

The  following  statements  of  the  exports  and  ton- 
nage of  the  three  ports  of  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Baltimore,  will  show  the  decline,  speak- 
ing comparatively,  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  every  exertion  torcgain,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  rank  from  which  she  has  fallen. 
In  1796,  Pennsylvania  was  the  first  exporting 
state  in  the  union — ^Her  exports  were  above  a 
fourth  part  of  the  whole  of  those  of  the  nation  at 
targe — whereas,  in  1820,  she  sunk  to  the  seventh 
grade — and  her  exports  were  not  a  tentl  part  of 
of  the  whole. .  Her  domestic  exports  iu  the  latter 
year  were  not  a  seventeenth  part  of  the  exports 
of  that  description  ;  for  the  total  domestic  exports 
\Qr  1820,  were  §51,683,640 — whereas  those  of 
Pennsvlvania,  were  only  §2,948,879. 

Total  Exports  Foreign  and  Domestic. 
NEW  Y'ORK. 
1793.  1802,  1818.  1820 

2,932,370    13,792,276    17,872,261  13,163,244 

PHILADELPHIA. 
•6,958,834     12,677,755    8,759,482  5,743,549 

BALTIMORE. 
3,665,056      7,914,225      7,570,734  6,609,364 
Registered  Tonnage  employed  in  the  Foreign 
Trade. 

1793.       1801.  1816. 
New  Y^ork,  45,355    106,023  191,355 

Philadelphia,  60,942    109,036  77,730 

Baltimore,  26,792    55,986  83.1^- 
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Total  Tonnage  entered  in  1821. 
New  York,  217,538 
Philadelphia,  78,049 
Baltimore,  56,837 
After  recommending  these  tables  to  your  sober 
and  attentive  consideration,  we  conclude,  with 
the  fond  hope,  as  the  subscription  is  so  small,  and 
the  terms  of  payment  are  so  very  easy,  that  no 
citizen,  but  those  whose  circumstances  will  not 
justify  them  in  incurring  the  expense,  will  hesi- 
tate to  subscribe  towards  this  grand  undertaking 
as  far  as  his  means  will  allow.  We  shall  receive 
with  equal  thankfulness  subscriptions  for  single 
shares  as  for  five  or  ten,  when  the  former  are  re- 
gulated by  that  regard  to  the  means  of  the  sub- 
scriber, which  prudence  and  common  sense  dic- 
tate. 

Resolved  that  a  committee  of  five  members  for 
each  ward  in  the  city.  Northern  Liberties  and 
Southwark— and  two  for  Moyamensing  and  Pas- 
syunk,  be  authorized  and  empowered  to  procure 
subscriptions  for  the  completion  of  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Delaware  canal  on  the  terms  herein 
stated  :— 

Form  of  Subacrifition, 
The  subscribers  hereby  pledge  themselves  to 
pay  the  subscriptions  annexed  to  their  names 
respectively,  in  the  following  manner : — 

20  dollars  per  share  as  soon  as  — —  shares 
are  subscribed. 

60  dollars       on  the  1st  of  May,  1824. 
60  dollars       on  the  1st  of  May,  1825. 
60  dollars       on  the  1st  of  May,  1826. 
But  this  subscription  is  no*  to  be  binding  unless 
—  shares  are  subscribed  within  three  months 
from  this  10th  of  April,  1893, 

FROM  THE  WINTAW  INTELLIGENCER. 

CLAREMONT  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
The  following  extract*^  are  taken  from  a  Commu 
nication  made  by  Dr.  Bracftf  to  the  Hon,  W' 
jD.  Jame^  Chnirman  of  tne  committee  on  Rot 
in  Cotton, 

On  a  spot  of  luxuriant  cotton,  which  I  had 
observed  to  rot  rather  worse  than  the  rest  of  the 
field,  I  was  induced  to  try  various  experiments, 
such  as  taking  away  the  bed,  twisting  the  branch- 
es, wounding  the  stalk,  breaking  the  limbs,  &c. 
1  found  when  vegetation  was  by  any  means  inter- 
rupted, the  lot  was  uniformly  checked,  and  the 
wounded  pod,  either  healed  up,  or  spread  no 
farther.  I  had  marked  several  pods,  by  binding 
a  thread  around  them,  to  observe  minutely,  the 
changes,  in  the  various  stages  of  rot,  as  well  as 
effects,  of  lessening  the  circulation  of  the  juices. 
The  rot  becomes  manifest,  first,  by  a  spot  of 
deeper  green,  about  one  twelfth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  which  ultimately  mortifies,  and  de- 
stroys the  whole,  or  a  great  part  of  the  pod. 
1  found  the  rot  to  vary  in  its  destructive  tenden- 
Xiy,  depending  on  the  state  ot  luxuriance,  its  situ- 
tion,  and  the  weather,  as  in  wet  weather,  the 
plant  was  tender,  and  abounded  with  redundant 
juices,  consequently  more  easily  punctured,  and 
more  disposed  to  mortification.  In  dry  weather 
the  exterior  of  the  pod  is  tough,  and  very  little 
•f  the  fluid  of  the  plant  in  circulation.  These 
circumstances  combined,  evince  the  great  dif- 
ference, which  may  have  been  remarked  by 
every  planter,  in  the  progress,  and  cessation  so 
often  manifested,  durir.g  the  season  of  rot.  In 
attentively  watching  the  changes,  which  resul- 
ted from  my  experiments,  in  the  modes  of  inter- 
ruption of  vegetation,  the  least  likely  to  injure 
the  plant,  and  at  the  same  time  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  rot— I  observe  on  one  of  the  marked 
pods,  a  Small  Insect^  busily  engaged  puncturing 
It,  in  which  it  succeeded ;  it  remained  with  its 


proboscis  in  the  pod  about  two  minutes,  appa- 
rently extracting  the  juices,  increasing  dunng 
that  time  greatly  in  size,  from  the  quantity  of 
fluid  taken  in,  I  suppose,  as  nourishment ;  it  then 
withdrew  its  proboscis,  laying  it  up  along  the 
breast,  quickly  hiding  itself,  among  the  leaves  of 
the  plant.  As  I  had  long  discarded  the  belief 
that  the  rot  was  owing  to  an  insect,  and  so  dif- 
ferent was  this  from  the  insect  said  heretofore 
to  depredate  the  fields  in  the  night,  I  was  about 
to  turn  my  attention  to  something  else,  and  think 
no  more  of  it ;  when,  shortly  after,  I  saw  another 
emerge  from  its  hiding  place,  on  an  adjoining 
plant,  and  with  great  readiness,  reached  a  pod, 
which  it  soon  penetrated,  and  remained  nearly 
the  same  length  of  time  the  first  did,  atd  retir- 
ed in  a  similar  manner.  My  attention  vas  now 
awakened,  and  I  began  diligently  to  search  for 
them,  success  soon  gave  me  an  opportanity  of 
properly  identifying  them  by  close  eicamina' 
tion.  I  left  this  spot,  and  went  to  a  part  of  the 
field,  where  noimprtssion  had  been  made  on  vege- 
tation and  quietly  concealed  myself  in  a  place, 
where  there  was  much  fresh  rot  around  me  ;  so 
soon  as  all  was  quiet,  ^as  it  seems  to  be  particu- 
larly necessary  to  be  still  some  time,  before  they 
move  about)  I  observed  on  one  pod,  two  of 
these  Insects,  both  having  entered  their  probos- 
cis before  I  discovered  them,  and  were  extract- 
ing the  juices  from  the  pod.  As  soon  as  they  re- 
tired, I  tied  a  thread  arouild  the  pod,  and  exam- 
ined it  attentively,  but  observed  no  change  as  yet ; 
I  soon  had  another  and  a  thii*d  opportunity  of 
marking  pods,  which  I  saw  the  insect  puncture. 
About  two  hours  after,  I  visited  these  plods  again 
and  observed  the  perforations  had  changed  to  a 
deep  green,  exactly  on  the  part  of  the  pbd,  I  had 
seen  the  insects  bore.  The  day  after  I  visited 
them  again,  and  discovered  two  out  of  the  four, 
had  turned  dark  and  beginning  to  enlalrge,  the 
others  seemed  less,  and  healing.  I  suppose  I 
had  by  this  time  seen  about  fifteen  insects  in  all 
I  caught  two  or  three,  carried  them  home;  and 
the  day  after,  having  kept  them  about  fifteen 
hours  without  food,  I  placed  them  under  a  tum- 
bler, with  a  fresh  pod  of  Cotton,  and  it  was  in- 
deed remarkable  to  see  the  quickness  they  mani- 
fested in  piercing  it.  No  injurious  or  jest  rue 
tive  change  takes  place  in  punctured  pods,  which 
have  been  detached  from  the  plant,  or  where 
vegetation  is  even  properly  checked.  In  my 
succeeding  visits  to  the  pods  marked  in  the  field, 
most  of  them  rotted  exactly  as  I  had  observed 
the  rot  to  progress  before  I  knew  any  thing  of 
the  insects,  some  of  them  healed  up,  as  I  have 
remarked  many  do,  which  I  did  not  see  punctur- 
ed, both  before  and  since  the  discovery  of  the 
insects.  1  therefore  discard  the  erroneous  doc- 
trine of  the  disease  existing  in  the  plant  itself, 
finding  that  I  had  mistaken  effect  for  cause 
and  had  been  heretofore,  obliged  to  reconcile 
diseased  plants  looking  vigorous,,  producing 
healthy  pods,  and  sound  cotton,  and  many  other 
contradictory  circumstances,  which  have  all 
become  consistent,  and  natural  so  soon  as  the 
insects  were  discovered. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  every  plant  has 
some  insect,  which  feeds,  almost  excluMvely  on 
it,  cotton  affords  many  insects  nourishment,  as 
the  cut  worm,  various  caterpillars,  and  two 
branches  of  the  family  of  the  hemoptera-tribe, 
class  cimex,  one  kind  large  resembling  the 
blood  sucker,  and  nearly  as  large  as  the  ar 
tichoke  bug,  of  .these  there  are  very  few  in  num- 
ber, but  their  puncture  which  is  generally  about 
the  foot  stalk,  is  very  destructive.  The  other 
is  very  small,  and  numerous,  and  would  scarcely 
attract  notice,  from  its  harmless  appearance, 
but  in  truth  is  the  great  and  formidable  enemy, 
in  the  destiuction  of  our  cotton  crops.  This 
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small  insect,  makes  a  puncture  in  a  pod  of  cotton 
which  resembles  exactly  the  puncture  made 
with  a  small  needle,  yet  the  puncture  made 
with  a  needle,  never  deranges  the  contents 
of  the  pod,  because  it  takes  out  nothing ;  but  a 
plethoric  state  of  the  plant,  which  is  a  predispo- 
sing, and  not  a  primary  cause,  (as  is  alleged  by 
some,)  becomes  instrumental  in  its  destructive 
tendency,  only  wh«i  a  portion  of  the  fluid  of  the 
pod,  has  been  taken  out,  though  ever  so  small 
in  quantity.  This  fact  I  proved,  among  many 
other  experiments,  in  the  following  manner :  1 
constructed  an  instrument,  with  an  extremely 
small  and  delicate  end,  which  I  introduced  in  a 
puncture  first  made  with  a  needle,  and  drew  out 
by  the  action  of  a  piston,  a  small  portion  of  the 
fluid  of  the  pod — ^rot  uniformly  followed,  every 
instance,  in  which  I  used  this  instrument  on  a 
plant,  in  a  state  of  repletion ;  yet  it  never  occur- 
ed,  trom  a  puncture  made,  with  a  needle  alone. 
Therefore  it  seems  that  the  nutriment  extracted 
by  the  insect  deranges  the  circulation  of  the 
fluid  in  the  pod,  and  mortification  ensues,  by 
such  an  abundant  supply  from  the  plant,  restor- 
ing the  loss,  that  the  powers  of  the  pod,  are  un- 
able to  assimilate  it. 

Rather  more  than  half  the  punctured  pods, 
ret  in  wet  weather,  or  on  moist  situations,  but 
in  dry  weather,  when  the  plant  does  not  abound 
in  juices,  not  more  than  one  in  twenty  is  destroy- 
ed, the  rest  sustaining  very  little  injury.  This 
insect  seems  to  extract  nourishment  from  no 
other  substance,  as  1  have  kept  them  until  they 
were  nearly  starved  and  could  never  yet  get 
them  to  puncture  any  other  substance,  than  pods 
of  cotton,  though  they  were  repeatedly  offered, 
nnany  kinds  of  wheat  and  vegetables. 

It  may  perhaps  be  asked,  why  the  green  seed 
cotton  should  rot  and  the  black  seed  when  fresh 
from  the  Islands  be  exeinpt  from  it  ?  I  can  only 
recommend  to  such  as  find  a  difficulty  on  that 
head,  to  taste  a  pod  of  each,  and  the  evidence 
will  be  such  as  requires  no  great  powers  of 
epicureanism,  either  in  man  or  insect,  to  select 
the  sweet  agreeable  taste  of  the  one,  from  the 
disagreeable  bitter  of  the  other. 

Naturalists  assert  that  immense  numbers,  of 
various  insects,  perish  every  year  in  the  midst  of 
vegetation*  merely  because  they  are  unable  to 
find  the  exact  food  to  suit  their  taste ; — it  is  on 
this  ground  that  Louisiana  has  beei.  freed  from 
the  rot ;  as  the  planters  ceased  getting  supplies 
of  green  seed  from  abroad,  and  their  own  stock 
of  seed  become  changed  to  black  seed  (as  it  soon 
does)  by  successive  planting,  and  the  influence 
of  chmate  and  soil,  the  insects  perished  for  want 
of  their  proper  food,  consequently  the  rot  ceased. 

The  eggs  of  the  insect  are  deposited  on  differ- 
ent paru  of  the  plant  in  October  ;  we  bed  in  the 
undecayed  leaves  and  parts  of  the  stalk  in  spring, 
consequently  we  literally  plant  the  insect  in  the 
egg  state,  which  becomes  a  worm,  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  summer's  sun ;  which  worms,  in  due 
time,  becomes  this  insect,  having  its  proper  food 
within  its  reach,  these  changes  take  place,  in 
tKe  latter  part  of  July  and  beginning  ot  August. 
At  first  they  are  small  and  green,  and  would  at 
this  time  attract  no  notice,  on  account  of  its  harm- 
less appearance  ;  they  are  at  this  age  to  be  found 
in  very  great  numbers,  and  notwithstanding  their 
apparent  insignificance  we  begin  to  see  punctures 
and  rot;  soon  they  change  to  a  brick  dust  colour, 
being  at  this  age  much  less  than  the  lady  bug! 
of  an  oval  form,  flat,  without  wings,  legs,  run* 
very  fast,  with  a  pair  of  horns  or  feelers,  and 
carries  its  proboscis,  drawn  close  under,  alon- 
the  chest ;  they  remain  but  a  few  days  in  thit 
sUte,  before  the  body  lengthens,  and  they  ac- 
quire wings,  having  atuined  when  fully  matured, 
the  size,  and  something  of  the  appearance  of  the 
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hrcfly,  poMMliilggT«fttactlvM|^AlM|rtip}^^ 
they  fly  ottmt  the  Approach  of  mfWH^^  »^ 
nut  now  to  be  aeciv  m  such  oumbers,  but  are 
rather  difficult  to  find  at  this  age.  They  feed 
veiy  often  in  the  course  of  the  day,  which  ac- 
ci-untft  for  the  great  destruction  of  cotton  from 
this  heretofore  invisible  enemy.  They  emigrate 
Eastwardly  at  the  rate  of  from  ten  to  twenty 
nnles  annually,  and  appear  in  that  respect  alone 
analogous  to  the  Hessian  fly. 

I  cannot  omit  this  opportunity,  of  suggesting  a 
few  hints  on  the  important  point  of  prevention, 
and  remedies.  I  have  often  heard  that  the  burning 
ut  brimstone  in  cotton  fields,  has  entirely  stop- 
j)ed  and  prevented  further  losses  fron\  rot ;  as  yet, 
1  have  had  no  experience  on  the  subject,  but  from 
the  well  known  pernicious  effects  of  brimstone  on 
i  nsects,  I  am  strongly  disposed  to  credit  it,  but 
the  advantages  in  its  application  would  be  just 
after  the  insects  had  changed  from  the  worm, 
until  their  maturation,  as  at  this  period  they  arc 
without  wings,  and  could  not  escape. — Checking 
the  growth  of  the  plant,  by  taking  away  the 
bed  of  earth  about  it,  either  with  hoes,  or  ploughs, 
twisting  the  stalk  of  the  plant  &c.  an  excellent 
remedy — the  pod  by  being  deprived  of  the  re- 
dundant juices,  sustains  little  or  no  injury  from 
the  puncture. 

I  think  however,  that  the  buraing  of  the  un- 
dccayed  leaves  and  stalks  would  be  a  much 
more  effectual  remedy  ;  originally  they  were 
burned,  and  I  question  if  that  plan  was  still  pur- 
sued, generally,  but  the  rot  would  be  greatly 
lessened,  if  not  entirely  prevented,  as  it  would 
be  the  most  favourable  time  todestroy  their  eggs." 

Cotton, — A  Mr.  Dunham,  of  Long  Island,  has  as- 
certained by  experiment,  that  cotton  can  be  raised 
in  the  Northern  States  without  fear  of  injury  from 
the  frost.  He  planted  the  seeds  in  the  early  part 
of  May ;  the  plants  began  to  flower  in  August, 
and  continued  to  gi-ow  until  the  first  frost  which 
checked  all  further  vegetation.  There  had  been 
one  picking  before  the  frost ;  and  after  the  frost 
there  were  other  pickin^^js,  viz.  on  the  1st  and 
LHuh  November  ;  on  the  5th,  14th,  and  2jith  De- 
cember ;  on  the  14th  January  ;  and  a  few  more 
pods  were  expected  to  be  gathered  about  the 
1st  February.  It  aj^pears  that  after  the  frost 
luis  slopped  the  progress  of  vegetation,  there  is  so 
iiiucU  nourishment  left  in  the  plant  that  every  pod 
of  any  s\/.c  nmtures,  expands,  opens,  and  yields 
as  gooa  c<  ttc.n  as  that  which  is  produced  before 
the  frost.  Mr.  D.  planted  and  hoed  his  cotton 
in  the  san«e  manner  as  corn  is  commonly  cultiva- 
ted.—Guz, 

ON  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  HORSES 
AND  DOGS — BY  AN  EXPERIENCED 
SPORTSMAN. 
I  shall  begin  by  making  known  the  most  use- 
ful medicine  for  horses  that  lam  acquainted  with. 
I  have  constantly  used  it  for  above  tliirty  years, 
and,  may  in  truth  say,  I  have  given  it  one  hun- 
dred times.  1  shall  relate  how  I  first  proved  its 
surprising  efficacy.  About  thirty  years  ago,  when 
I  was  confederate  on  the  turif  with  my  friend 
Mr.  Robert  Pigott,  when  his  celebrated  horse 
Shark  was  at  his  best, — Mr.  Pigott  trusting  the 
whole  conduct  of  his  stables  to  me,  I  came,  some 
days  before  the  meeting^,  to  try  his  horses  and 
n»v  own,  and  to  see  his  horse  Shark  take  his  last 
sweat,  before  he  ran  with  Lord  Abingdon's  Levi- 
.'ithan,  for  a  very  large  sum  of  money  we  both 
had  depending  on  that  race. 

Shark  went  through  his  sweat,  at  the  dawn  of 
d'ty,  very  well,  and  to  my  pei-fect  satisfaction  ; 
aiiCT  which  he  was  taken  home,  fed,  and  locked 
up,  till  twelve  o'clock  at  noon.  At  twelve 
o'clock,  wl^n  the  trainer,  Thomas  Price,  and 
invbelf  ca^^itoliis  stable,  we  found  all  his  legs 


■welled,  hi»  hind  legs  very  mivcli  i  tadeed,  quite  uj 
to  the  hocks,  and  his  fore  legs  i^unsiderobly. 
was  much  alarmed,  and  told  Tom  Price  to  keep 
the  door  locked,  that  none  of  the  boys  might  see 
the  condition  he  was  in,  and  that  I  would  send 
a  servant  to  Mr.  Pigott,  to  inform  him,  that  he 
might  get  his  money  off. 

Price  said,  **  Sir,  you  are  alarmed  at  that  which 
is  of  no  consequence  whatever.  Horses'  legs, 
after  sweating,  frequently  fly,  and,  I  assure  you, 
I  have  had  many  horses  more  swelled  than  Shark 
is.  Provided  his  legs  are  not  fine  by  to-morrow 
night,  I  will  suffer  death  ;  and,  to  prove  to  you 
my  sincerity,  I  will,  if  you  will  allow  me,  stand 
every  shilling  you  have  on  the  race  ;  and  I  know 
you  have  a  very  large  sum  depending.  I  will 
give  him  something  which,  by  tb-morrow  night, 
shall  make  his  legs  as  fine  as  they  were  yester- 
day." "You  shall  give  him  nothing,"  said  I, 
"  unless  you  tell  me  what  the  medicine  is  com- 
posed of."  "  It  is  the  most  simple  and  innocent 
of  medicines,  sir  :  I  will  write  it  down  for  you, 
and  you  shall  go  yourself  to  the  apothecary's  and 
have  it  made  up,  and  see  it  given  to  him  your- 
self. It  is  this:  one  pound  of  nitre,  and  half 
A  POUND  OF  SULPHUR,  (Jloiver  of  brUnstoTie^ ) 

MIXED  UP  INTO  A  MASS  WITH  MOLASSES."  For 

Shark,  I  had  it  made  up  with  honey,  being  so 
valuable  a  horse  ;  but  I  never  have  given  it  to 
any  other  horse,  except  made  up  with  molasses 
— and  I  look  both  on  the  honey  and  molasses,  as 
only  vehicles  to  give  the  nitre  and  sulphur.  Be- 
fore one  o'clock  at  noon,  I  gave  Shark  a  ball  of 
it,  as  large  as  a  good-sized  hen's  egg ;  at  night 
another ;  the  next  morning,  another  ;  and,  in  the 
evening,  about  five  o'clock,  another.  At  night, 
when  we  shut  the  stable  up,  we  could  scarcely 
perceive  that  his  legs  were  at  all  swelled  ;  and, 
at  day-break  the  next  morning,  his  legs  were  as 
fine  as  they  ever  had  been.  He  had  two  balls 
given  him  the  Jirst  two  days,  but  only  one  every 
day  afttr,  until  the  day  he  started  for  the  match, 
wliich  was  seven  days  after  he  had  taken  his 
sweat.  His  exercise  was  stopped  only  two  days, 
during  which  time  he  was  only  walked,  which,  I 
am  convinced,  benefited  him,  for  he  was  a  deli- 
cate horse.  All  running  horses  and  hunters,  must 
be  well  purged  ;  if  they  are  not,  they  will  never 
stand  their  work,  witliout  Jlyin^  to  pieces^  as  the 
grooms  vulgarly  call  it. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  purge  draft  horses,  or 
hackneys.  I  have  not  physicked  one  for  above 
thirty  years.  You  need  only  give  them  one  ballj 
as  big  as  a  hen's  egg,  every  day,  until  they  have 
taken  the  whole  mass  which  I  have  prescribed. 
Give  this  in  the  spring ;  and,  provided  yoy  find 
their  legs  swell  again,  from  work,  or  that  they 
look  unkind  in  their  coats,  give  it  them  again,— 
for  you  need  never  stop  their  work. 

Farmers,  who  are  tond  of  having  their  cart- 
horses look  well  in  their  coats,  when  they  go  to 
market,  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  antimony  and 
other  noxious  drugs  to  their  horses ;  this  medi- 
cine will  answer  every  purpose,  and  is  most  in- 
nocent and  simple,  and  very  efficacious. 

Ignorant  John  Groom,  and  the  farrier,  equally 
ignorant,  wlienever  a  horse  looks  unkind  in  h' 
coal,  and  most  particularly  when  his  legs  in  the 
least  swell,  give  him,  for  two  or  three  successive 
days,  a  strong  diuretic  ball  ;  which  makes  the 
horse  stale  profusely,  weakens  him,  and  is  detri- 
mental to  his  constitution.    Diuretic  balls  are 
composed  of  rosin,  juniper-berries,  and  other  vio- 
lent, strong  diuretics,  violent  in  their  operations, 
and  noxious  to  the  animal.    The  medicine  I 
recommend  is  perfectly  innocent,  and  so  mild  and 
gentle  in  its  operation,  that  it  acts  insensibly  on 
him,  and  is  not  to  be  perceived,  but  by  the  cure. 
,  The  first  horse,  after  Shark,  I  gave  this  medi 
cine  to,  was  a  most  valuable  brown  horse,  a  hun 
ter,  presented  to  me  by  my  wortliy  and  old  friend, 


Lord  Ei^monr,  The  man  who  sold  him  to  mr 
friend,  had  deceived  him,  by  telling  him,  that  tlii* 
horse  had  been  projjcrly  physicked  before  the 
season.  I  had  not  rode  him  much  above  a  fort- 
night, ere  he  flew  all  to  pieces. 

My  groom  came  in  one  morning,  and  desired 
I  would  look  at  my  horse.  I  found  his  coat  ex- 
tremely rough,  staring,  and  unkind  to  the  feci, 
and  his  legs  very  much  swelled.  I  gave  him,  the 
first  day,  two  balls ;  the  second  day  two  balls  ; 
and  every  day  after  only  one  ball,  until  he  had 
taken  the  whole  mass.  I  hunted  him  on  the  fifth 
day,  his  legs  being  nearly  as  fine  as  they  had 
been,  and  his  coat  every  day  looking  better  and 
kinder  to  the  feel.  Since  that  time  I  have  given 
it  to  some  hundreds  of  horses. 

I  gave  this  receipt  to  a  horse  dealer  in  London, 
an  old  acquaintance  of  mine,  who  was  accustomed, 
whenever  he  had  purchased  a  lot  of  horses  in  the 
country,  when  any  of  them  flew  at  the  heels,  their 
legs  swelled,  or  looked  unkind  in  their  coats,  to 
put  them  under  a  regular  course  of  physic  ;  b>' 
which  method  he  lost  the  sale  of  his  horses  for 
six  weeks.  He  has  assured  me  that,  ever  since 
I  gave  him  my  receipt,  his  horses  have,  in  ten 
days,  been  fit  to  shew  to  any  gentleman. 

I  do  not  assert  that  this  medicine  will  cure  a 
confirmed  grease  in  horses'  heels,  but  it  will 
cure  an  incipient  disorder.  Be  sure  never  to  ap- 
ply any  grease  or  ointment  to  the  horses'  heels, 
nothing  but  a  turnip  poultice.  If  the  grease  be 
obstinate,  nothing  but  mercury  will  cure  him, 
thus  administered:  Give  the  horse  two  drachms 

OF  CALOMEL  OVER-NIGHT,  AND  THE  NEXT  MORN 

A  COMMON  ALOETic  PURGE.  This  must  be  re- 
peated three  times,  stopping  one  or  two  days 
between  each  dose;  after  which  give  him  the 
nitre  and  sulphur  balls.  This  process  will  cleanse 
him  thoroughly. 

When  horses  come  in  from  hunting  and  per- 
fectly empty  in  the  stomach,  when  you  give  them 
a  double  feed  of  corn,  before  they  have  eaten  one 
half,  you  sometimes  will  observe  there  leave  off 
feeding  for  a  time,  turn  their  heads  back  and 
look  at  their  flanks  ;  sognetimea  they  will  even 
lie  dov*n  for  a  niinuie  or  two,  then  get  up 
and  fin  sh' their  com.  Wise  John  Groom  says 
directly,  to  a  master  as  wise  as  himself,  **  Sir, 
your  honour's  horse  has  got  the  gripes  ;  I  will 
give  him  a  comfortable  drink,  which  will  soon 
relieve  him."  John  Groom  might  just  as  well 
rub  the  horse's,  or  his  own  shins  with  a  brick- 
bat. This  proceeds  from  tlie  horse  having 
worms.  The  worms,  as  hungry  as  the  horse, 
begin  to  feed  ;  and,  by  moving  about  in  the  body 
of  the  horse,  make  the  horse,  for  a  time,  sick. 

Two  drachms  of  calomel,  given  over-night,  ty- 
ing his  head  up  to  the  rack,  so  that  he  cannot 
eat  any  thing,  and  half  a  dose  of  the  common 
aloetic  physic  the  next  morning,  three  times  re- 
peated, will  kill  the  worms,  and  bring  them  from 
the  horse.  f  To  be  continued.) 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

— There  is  not  a  country  uj)on  our  v^lobe, 
which  possesses  greater  facilities  tor  agricultural 
improvement,  than  the  United  States  of  AiUeri- 
ca,  nor  any  one  which  offers  so  great  advanta^^ii, 
to  the  industrious  and  prudent  experimentalist. 

Our  ships,  national  and  private,  visit  every 
clime,  we  have  the  unfettered,  uncontroulcd  dis- 
posal of  the  produce  of  our  labour,  and  for  wliich 
we  obtain  higher  prices,  than  any  other  nation. — 
I  do  not  confine  my  views  to  the  great  staples  of 
our  country,  grain,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  sutjar  ; 
for  the  grazier,  the  orchardist,  the  gardener  and 
ornamental  planter,  have  yet  a  wide  field  for  im- 
provement, and  much  to  learn  from  the  thouMiud 
years  experience  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

In  France,  and  more  so  in  England,  it  is  r^rp 
that  a  vessel  returns  from  a  foreign  vo\  age 
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out  bringing  to  a  beloved  wife,  to  a  father,  a 
mother,  a  relative,  friend,  or  perhaps  public  in- 
stitutions, some  rare  or  valuable  animal,  superi- 
or domesticpoul  try,  birds  for  their  voice  or  beau- 
ty, seeds  ot  delicious  culinary  vegetables,  trees 
deciduous  or  evergreen,  shrubs  and  plants  use- 
ful or  ornamental,  &c.  &c. 

From  my  earliest  recollection,  I  have  been 
much  devoted  to  rural  improvements,  and  may 
new  boast,  that  my  collection  of  hardy  fruits,  of 
every  kind,  of  trees  and  shrubs,  both  useful  and 
oi-namental,  most  of  which  have  been  collected 
and  propagated  by  my  personal  labour,  cannot 
well  be  excelled  by  any  farm  in  our  country. — 
My  collection  has  not  been  expensive,  but  has 
been  made  by  steady  industry,  through  more 
than  forty  years,  yet  strange  to  tell,  but  true 
as  strange,  that  with  the  exception  of  one  cork 
tree,  and  one  Sicilian  chesnut,  I  cannot  point  to 
a  tree,  or  shrub,  of  foreign  growth,  presented 
by  a  travelled  friend  or  acquaintance. 

I  am  not  disposed  to  impeach  the  taste,  patri- 
otism, intelligence,  or  industry,  of  my  fellow 
citizens  ;  I  rather  think  that  the  neglect  which  I 
complain  of,  arises  as  much  from  indifference  in 
our  farmers,  who  live  near  to,  and  have  frequent 
intercourse  with  our  great  commercial  cities,  as 
from  inattention  in  our  travellers.  There  has 
not  been  a  clear  understanding  between  these 
classes— perhaps  I  should,  with  more  propriety, 
go  to  the  fountain  head,  and  impeach  our  nation- 
al legislature,  with  a  shameful  disregard  to  the 
subject  upon  which  I  am  treating. 

The  public  land  at  Washington  is  so  extensive, 
that  thirty  acres  might  be  apportioned  for  a  gar- 
den, in  which  to  collect  the  various  trees,  shrubs, 
and  plants,  of  oiir  own,  and  every  other  country. 
The  members  of  congress,  coming  from  every 
section  of  our  country,  would  not  only  most 
cheerfully  assist  to  make  a  collection,  but  they 
would  take  home  with  them,  the  various  seeds 
and  plants,  which  a  well  managed  institution 
would  supply.  Even  now,  do  we  not  stand  in- 
'  dcbted  to  early  enterprise  for  all  oui*-  grains, 
for  our  cotton  and  sugar,  for  every  good  fruit, 
and  for  all  our  culinary  vegetables  ?  Are  we  not 
indebted  to  foreign  nations  for  our  horses,  cattle 
sheep,  &c.  and  can  we  be  so  vdn,  as  to  suppose 
that  we  have  arrived  at  that  state  of  perfection, 
which  does  not  require  further  improvement  ?— 
In  tVuits  we  are  extremely  deficient,  we  have  yet 
to  find  that  apple,  {)ear,  peach,  cherry,  and 
grape,  which  is  most  perfect  m  the  fiarticular 
section  of  the  country  in  which  we  reside.  It  is  a 
fact  indisputable,  that  the  apple,  (and  no  donbt 
other  fruits,)  which  may  be  most  v  aluable  in  one 
district,  is  good  for  but  little  in  another. 

The  redstreak  so  highly  esteemed  in  the  ncigh- 
hourhood  of  Baltimore,  both  for  cider,  and  keep 
ing,  is  with  me  a  most  worthless  fruit.  1  have 
two  fine  healthy  trees,  which  produce  abundant- 
ly, their  beautiful  fruit,  yet  1  have  never  been 
able  to  make  a  gallon  of  cider  from  them,  or 
keep  an  apple  to  the  last  of  November.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  cataline,  and  maiden's  blush,  they 
produce  well,  but  rot  immediately.— On  the 
other  hand,  newtown  pippins  are  nearly  double 
the  size,  keep  equally  well,  and  are  thought  to 
be  much  higher  flavoured,  than  the  pippin  grown 
upon  Long  Island,  where  it  originated. 

If  our  ministers  and  consuls  abroad,  are  want- 
ing in  t^ste  and  patriotism,  they  should  be  in- 
structed to  forward  to  the  national  garden,  every 
production  of  the  earth,  which  can  benefit  their 
felliiw  man ;  but  fruits  and  forest  trees,  the  seeds 
of  grain,  grass,  and  culinary  vegetables,  should 
be  the  first  object.  The  improvement  of  our 
live  stock,  must  be  left  to  the  enterprise  of  our 
merchants.  For  the  horse,  you  already  have 
opinieny  but  with  regard  to  the  cow,  I  fear 


that  we  are  carried  away  by  mistaken  prejudice,  dianges  owners,)  we  must  not  expect  the  same 
in  favour  of  high  prices.  I  have  lately  seen  one,  care  and  attention  to  plantations  of  wood  which 
recently  imported  by  Mr,  John  Riddle  of  New.  is  customary  in  Europe.  In  England,  it  h 
Castle,  Delaware,  at  a  very  trifling  expense ;  yet  thought  so  important,  that  liberal  bounties  are 
her  size,  form,  and  disposition  to  yield  milk  and  given  for  plantmg /irn/a/e  property, 
meat,  is  quite  equal  to  anything,  which  I  have)  Timber  land  for  national  use,  should  have  the 
seen — she  is  from  some  part  of  Germany.  nation  for  owner,  it  will  then  be  unchangeable. — 

Young  cattle,  from  one  to  two  years  old,  can  be  A  forest  need  not  as  in  Europe,  be  converted  in- 
picked  up  in  various  parts  of  Europe  at  a  trifling  to  a  sinecure,  or  princely  establishment.  If  a 
cost,  and  the  expense  of  importation,  (if  owners,  ranger  is  appointed,  let  his  reward  depend 
commanders,  and  supercargoes  are  so  disposed,)  upon  the  number  of  growing  trees  planted  ;  let 
will  on  a  return  voyage  be  trifling.  him  work,  or  at  his  own  cost,  have  work  done  for 

The  purchaser  for  his  guide,  will  have  to  his  living  ;  his  account  should  show  but  one  item, 
judge  from  the  general  appearance  of  the  stock,  the  number  of  trees  actuaity  growing, 
with  which  the  animal  is  associated,  and  in  eve- !  New  York,  as  in  many  other  things,  has  set  an 
ry  sea  port  town  of  Europe,  the  cattle  kept  for 'example  to  all  the  states,  by  establishing  a  bo- 
the  use  of  that  town,  are  always  the  best,  which  |tanic  garden.  This  example' should  be  followed 
the  neighbouring  country  can  produce,  and  pos- by  every  state  in  our  union,  with  ground  sufficient 
sessing  a  specific  (not  an  imaginary)  value,  for  to  plant  out  the  varieties  of  fruits,  and  trees,  and 


the  dairy  or  shambles,  they  can  always  be  pur- 
chased at  that  value,  and  it  only  requires  judg 
ment  to  select. 

We  yet  want  the  celebrated  Norfolk  polled  or 
honiless  cattle,  valued  as  hardy,  and  great  milk- 
ers ;  they  no  doubt  could  be  procured  at  fair  pri- 
ces. These  polled  cattle,  would  prove  an  ac- 
quisition, where  many  young  horses  are  kept ;  in 
my  time,  I  have  lost  a  most  valuable  brood  mare. 


and  three  fine  young  ccdts,  by  the  goreing  of  i  chant  should  instruct  his  captain  or  supercargo, 


cows. 

I  am  partial  to  the  deep  brindle  colour.  At 
very  distant  periods  of  my  life,  I  have  recorded 
four  beeves,  decidedly  superior  to  all  others  kil- 


shrubs,  and  plants,  which  industry  and  taste  cat 
collect,  and  for  a  nursery  to  propagate  ail  appro- 
ved articles  The  use  of  the  ground,  under  pro- 
per restrictions,  with  a  very  moderate  salary, 
would  invite  a  skilful  manager. 

For  the  great  commercisd  states,  there  cannot 
be  any  excuse,  and  I  trust  that  Baltimore  will  not 
any  longer  neglect  a  scheme  of  such  general 
utility,  and  of  so  little  expense.    Every  m cr- 


ied by  me,  both  for  proportionate  -veight,  fineness  tice  and  of^  general  benefit, 


to  bring  back  with  him,  trees,  shnibs,  |)1  ants  and 
seeds,  nay  animals,  if  they  show  superiority. 

Bjr  this  method,  a  few  years  of  care,  would  es- 
tablish a  splendid  garden,  worthy  the  public  no- 


and  tenderness  of  gi*ain,  and  mixture  of  fat;  and 
when  I  find  they  were  all  brindles,  in  no  wise 
related,  and  without  having  received  more  than 
my  ustial  care  in  feeding,  I  am  disposed  to  think 
there  is  something  in  colour.  The  opinion  of 
your  city  victuallers,  would  perhaps  be  conclu- 
sive. 

We  want  that  variety  of  sheep,  which  produ- 
ces the  fine  combing  wool.  It  is  reported  that  at 
the  Texel,  there  is  a  breed  celebrated  for  their 
great  size,  for  their  wool,  and  vast  increase ;  and 
we  have  never  yet  seen  among  us,  the  immense 
sheep  of  Lincolnshire,  England. 

Ot  forest  trees,  we  have  many  yet  to  procure, 
both  useful  and  ornamental,  and  the  everlasting 
teak  tree  of  India,  will  immortalize  the  man, 
who  will  first  introduce  it  in  our  country.  Ape 
rusal  of  the  remarks  of  Pering  and  Money,  to  be 
found  in  the  Analectic  Magazine,  Vol  1.  p.  263, 
will  satisfy  the  reader,  that  there  is  a  ship  tim- 
ber, of  yet  more  value  than  the  live  oak  of  the 
souch  ;  but  in  the  south,  this  invaluable  tree  must 
no  doubt  be  planted.*  Let  it  not  be  said,  that 
many  foreign  trees  will  not  suit  our  climate,  we 
have  climates  for  all  trees,  and  they  may  be 
naturalized  to  colder  and  hotter  climates  than 
from  whence  they  are  procured.  A  cork  tree, 
which  in  its  wild  state,  is  only  to  be  found  in  hot 
climates,  grows  quite  a^  well  as  anv  oak  on  my 
farm.  The  sweet  gum  or  liquid  amber,  the  hoi 
ly,  white,  red  and  black  oak,  hickory,  sassafras, 
black  walnut,  magnolia,  &c.  dec.  grow  from  Maine 
to  Florida  I  have  eat  of  the  pickled  fruit  from 
olive  trees,  which  grew  upon  Cumberland  Island, 
in  Georgia,  quite  equal  to  any  we  import  ;  the 
tree  is  large,  healthy  and  beautiful. 

I  trust  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  when 
Congress  will  pass  a  law,  for  the  improvement  of 
a  public  garaen  at  Washington,  and  for  planting 
several  thousand  acres  in  Florida,  with  live  oak, 
and  teak.  We  are  earnestly  engaged  in  clearing 
our  lands,  and  in  a  country  where  land  can 
scarcely   be  called  real  property,  (it  so  often 


*  Rcsfiecting  the  live  oak  of  Florida^^e  the  de- 
scrifition  of  Florida  by  Mr.  Fignolea. 


Wheat,  our  great  staple,  has  in  general  been 
imported  from  the  south  of  Europe.  I  have  been 
always  more  successful,  when  I  have  procui'ed 
my  seed  wheat,  from  the  north,  than  from  the 
south  ;  but  not  so  with  Indian  corn,  having  never 
succeeded  with  northern  com,  and  more  than 
once,  have  seriously  suffered  by  the  exj>eriment. 
We  do  i»ot  want  any  better  com,  than  such  as 
has  been  well  proircd  in  every  state,  and  we  do 
know,  that  with  a  little  care,  we  may  have  it  of 
any  colour,  flinty  or  mealy,  long  or  short  eai-s, 
niany  or  few  rows,  and  by  careful  selection,  we 
may  have  an  earlier  or  later  variety. 

But  varieties  of  s«ed  wheat,  from  the  north 
of  Europe,  is  extremely  desirable,  as  well  as  fruit 
trees,  vmes,  grasses,  shrubs  and  vegetables. 

Out  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  varieties  of 
pears,  which  the  nurseries  of  Paris  contain,  sixty 
only  are  esteemed  fine,  but  believing  that  soil,  and 
climate,  may  change  the  quality  of  fruit,  we 
should  possess  every  variety  which  their  nurse- 
ries afford,  and  you  well  know,  that  charging  cost, 
freight,  commission  and  insurance,  they  will 
come  cheaper  to  you,  than  from  an  Araericaa 
nursery.  In  preference,  let  eveiy  thing  of  the 
kind,  come  by  the  fall  vessels.  Grapes  in  all 
their  varieties,  can  be  had  for  the  trouble  of 
bringing  in. 

Apples  I  do  not  think  an  object,  because  our  na- 
tive varieties  are  already  immense,  and  are  an- 
nually increasing  ;  there  is  not  a  state  or  country 
in  the  union,  which  cannot  claim  its  own  vanety 
of  apple — I  am  endeavouring  to  make  hedges 
from  the  apple  pomace,  and  already  discover 
new  varieties  of  fair  apples— peaches  are  desira- 
ble, fine  as  we  have  th^m.  Within  a  few  years, 
I  have  seen  some  from  France,  of  uncommon 
size,  beauty  and  rick  flavour. 

Of  vegetables,  we  have  many  yet  to  procure, 
but  at  the  same  tima  we  should  use  gi*eat  caution 
to  ascertain  their  properties,  before  they  are  too 
generally  distributed.  The  star  and  blue  bottle 
hyacinths,  first  planted  in  our  gardens  as  orna- 
mental bulbs,  have  become  a  destructive  nui- 
sance on  many  farms. 

Wild  garlic  was  first  sowed  by  ^j^wedes^  oa 
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the  Delaware,  for  early  pastnre,  and  the  late 
Ju(!ge  James  Tilghman,  about  1790,  imported  by 
the  name  of  sheep's  feticuc,  two  bushels  of  the 
hatchil  ripple  grass,  as  a  superior  food  for  sheep, 
who,  we  now  know,  will  not  eat  it. 

All  trees,  shrubs  and  plants  should  be  carefully 
packed  and  wrapped  with  matting  or  coarse  can- 
vuss,  during  the  voyage  ;  should  be  protected 
from  salt  water,  placed  in  that  part  of  the  ship 
which  is  neither  very  dry,  nor  very  dump,  and  when 
the  y  arrive  in  port,  and  are  planted,  should  be  pro- 
tected from  too  much  light ;  and  1  recommend  that 
pine  or  cedar  bushes  should  for  two  or  three 
weeks  be  stuck  around  them. 

Grass  and  garden  seeds  must  have-air,  but  as 
dry  as  possible,  the  more  delicate  kinds  placed 
in  brown  paner  bags,  and  hung  up  in  the  cabin, 
the  more  hardy  kinds  put  up  in  common  biscuit 
ke<^s  ;nuts,  such  as  the  large  thin  shelled  walnut 
of  France,  the  great  chesnut,  and  fine  hazlenut 
of  Italy,  the  acomji  of  the  cork  tree  of  Portugal 
and  Spain,  and  of  the  evergi  een  oak  of  England, 
may  be  mixed  with  earth  in  barrels,  kegs,  or 
boxes,  and  immediately  planted  on  their  arrival. 
The  almond  tree  is  equally  hardy  with  the  peach, 
and  to  insure  fruit,  should  be  planted  to  the  cold- 
est exposure  we  can  command,  to  retard  the 
bloom  ;  but  it  is  known  that  with  us  the  shell  is 
much  harder  than  that  of  the  imported  fruit,  and 
that  nineteen  times  oat  of  twenty,  the  kernel  is 
bitter;  budded  trees  of  this  fine  finiit  brought 
from  the  Mediterranean,  woidd  sell  to  great  ad- 
vantage, and  benefit  our  country. 

I  am  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

F. 

March  26r*,  1823. 


FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

BURNING  SOD. 
That  agriculture  in  Maryland,  has  not  proved 
profitable  generally,  ts  demonstrated  by  the  de- 
sertion of  many  from  our  lands,  and  by  the  po 
verty  of  cultivators,  although  taxation  is  very 
ligbt,  and  the  owners  possess  slaves,  and  al- 
though almost  every  farm  is  near  a  navigable 
stream.  What  reason  can  be  assigned  for  this, 
"but  that  our  land  being  worn  out,  will  no  longer 
yield  as  formerly.  Com  and  tobacco,  have  been 
our  principal  crops,  and  these  require  four 
plouehings,  to  bring  them  to  maturity.  Our  rains 
fall  very  heavily,  and  the  oftener  the  ground  is 
turned  over,  the  more  of  the  fine  particles  of 
mould,  are  of  course  washed  away— few  farmers 
keep  np  their  cattle,  and  of  course  little  manure 
IS  made. 

For  many  years,  we  have  been  leaving  out  old 
fitUls,  cutting  down  our  woods,  and  cultivating 
virgin  soils,  but  these  being  now  exhausted,  fa 
miUes  have  been  compelled  to  emigrate. 

Mr  Beatson's  pamphlet  on  clay  or  sod  burning, 
has  come  most  apropos,  and  promises  to  restore 
our  lands  cheaply,  and  expeditiously— I  com- 
menced his  practice  last  year,  and  all  my  neigh- 
b-nrs  remarked,  what  benefit  my  com  received, 
bv  only  putting  one  or  two  handful s  of  burnt  sod  in 
e\  cry  com  hill,  before  I  put  in  the  com.  I  take 
UT)  niy  pen  now  to  inform  yoo,  of  one  experiment 
u'h*»cli  has  afforded  me  great  encouragement,  and 
which  has  determined  me  to  devote  the  labour  of 
two  hands,  exclusively,  to  clay  or  sod  buming.— 
'  On  a  very  noor  spot,  I  perceived  the  com  only 
about  two  'feet  high,  whilst  the  adjoining  com, 
was  five  feet  ;  having  been  told,  that  manure, 
when  placed  between  the  com  rows,  would  im- 
prove the  crop,  as  the  roots  would  shoot  into  it 
when  tht  com  began  to  tassel,  I  run  a  furrow 
between  each  row,  and  put  in,  and  covered  over 
the  burnt  sod— the  result  was,  that  this  poor 


corn,  became  as  good  as  all  the  rest.  In  the  fall 
1  ploughed  in  my  wheat,  and  now  the  wheat 
where  I  put  in  the  burnt  sod,  is  so  verdant  and 
luxuriant,  that  you  may  distinguish  it  from  the 
rest  of  the  field,  half  a  mile  off — my  neighbours 
have  been  surprised  at  the  great  difference,  and 
calculate  that  it  will  yield  twice  or  thrice  as 
much  as  the  adjoining  wheat,  although  the  soil 
last  year  was  evidently  richer. 

The  average  of  com  crops  last  year,  on  unma- 
nured,  and  commonly  cultivated  fields,  did  not' 
amount  1  fear  to  more  than  ten  or  twelve  bushels; 
to  the  acre,  the  cost  of  four  ploughingsand  plant- 
ing, cannot  I  think  be  estimated  at  less  than  seven 
dollars ;  if  the  price  of  corn,  be  three  and  a  half 
dollars  per  barrel,  the  cultivator  is  nearly  repaid 
for  his  labour,  and  nothing  remains  for  wear  of 
animals,  and  of  implements,  and  for  contingen- 
cies. I 
1  calculate  that  two  hands  can  make  140  bush-  ; 
els  of  burnt  sod  in  two  days,  which  are  the  most 
thut  can  be  advantageously  put  upon  an  acre — 
say  that  these  140  bushels,  only  double  crops  of 
corn,  wheat,  clover.  Sec,  for  only  six  years,  and 
then  consider  the  profit  to  make  it  clear,  1  will 
put  down  the  expense  and  profit  in  an  account 


Estate  Dr. 
To  two  hands  for  two 

days,  4 
Scattering  the  bumt 

sod,  and  hauling 

stumps  and  sticks.  3 

Days  7 


Estate  Cr. 
1st  year,  two  barrels 

more  com,  7 
2d  year,  ten  bushels 

more  wheat,  10 
3d  year  clover,  10 
Add  the  three  follow 

ing  years,  30 


Dollars  57 

Let  every  one  buy  Mr.  Beatson's  book,  and  he 
will  see,  that  my  calculation  is  very  moderate, 
and  that  it  might  be  doubled  on  the  credit  side. 

When  1  consider  how  many  stumps  and  sticks, 
are  left  to  rot  in  the  woods,  and  to  be  washed  in- 
to our  rivers  by  rain,  which  might  be  converted 
into  ashes,  and  to  useful  sod  burning,  I  sigh  at 
the  loss  ot  riches  Dy  ignorance — of  this  mode  of 
making  manure. 

Three  or  four  free  negroes,  who  have  used  it  on 
tobacco,  and  in  their  gardens  by  my  advice,  tell 
me  that  it  has  astonished  them— my  neighbour 
an  excellent  English  farmer,  has  long  practised 
it  with  success,  and  in  gardening,  he  had  last 
year  several  stalks  of  corn,  in  his  garden,  with 
six  or  seven  ears.  Think  how  by  restoring  worn 
out  soils,  we  can  support  more  cattic,  &c.— and  thus 
make  stable  manure,  and  then  estimate  the  pro- 
fit to  landholders  throughout  Maryland. 

When  I  cut  down  my  wheat,  I  Will  give  you  a 
statement  of  the  produce  from  the  land  manured 
with  burnt  sod  in  the  rows,  and  from  that  adjoin- 
ing not  so  manured.  I  hope  that  emigration  will 
henceforth  cease,  till  we  are  over  populous,  and 
that  our  lands  will  rise  in  value,  and  that  pros- 
perity will  be  exhibited  by  comforts  and  cheer- 
fulness, instead  of  long  faces,  and  complaints 
and  sickness,  which  are  now  produced  by  bad 
harvests.^Your's  respectfully, 

THOMAS  LAW, 
P.  S.  I  have  not  a  fixed  kiln,  but  carry  my 
stumps  and  sticks  to  the  place  where  I  plough  up 
the  clay,  to  cover  the  stumps  and  sticks  with  it, 
and  after  setting  fire  to  the  sticks,  I  continue 
throwing  on  clods  wherever  the  smoke  comes 
out.   The  clods  ought  to  be  dry. 

Diodoms  Siculus  says,  that  among  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  one  ot  the  articles  or  conditions  of 
their  marriage  contracts  was,  **  the  husband 
should  be  obedient  to  the  wife."— We  have  often 
heard  of  Egyptian  bondage,  but  never  knew  that 

had  been  carried  so  far  as  tliis  before. 


AGRICULTURE  OF  TUSCANY. 

Extract  from  Simond^s  Tableau, 

[Translated  for  the  American  Farmer,  by  a  friend 
in  South  Carolina.] 
XL  Section.   On  the  Aasolemens. 

The  assolement,  or  regidar  rotation  of  crops, 
forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  agri- 
culture of  Tuscany;  this  rotation  continues  either 
during  three  years,  and  then  the  ground  is  plant- 
ed five  times;  or  four  years,  when  it  is  planted 
seven  times  without  ever  being  left  in  fallow.— 
The  three  year's  course  is  as  follows :  1st.  W^heat 
followed  by  lupins  in  the  Autumn.  2d.  Wheat 
fo  lowed  in  Autumn  by  tumips,  or  any  other  for- 
rage  crop.  3d.  Indian  corn,  millet  or  sagine, 
(Holcus  Sorgum,  Linn.)  The  four  year's  course 
consists  of— 1st.  Wheat  succeeded  by  French 
beans,  (Haricots)  intermixed  with  Indian  corn. 
2d.  Wheat  with  lupins  in  Autumn.  3d.  Wheat 
with  forage  m  Autumn.  4th.  Indian  com  follow- 
ed by  millet  or  sagine. 

XIV.  Section. 
On  turning  in  lupins  as  a  manure.  As  soon  a:) 
the  wheat  harvest  is  finished,  the  ridges  into 
which  the  land  had  been  previously  thrown  are 
divided  into  two  parts,  and  a  small  harrow  which 
is  called  by  the  inhabitants  Sfiianuccio,  is  drawn 
over  each  second  ridge,  while  the  other  remains 
untouched  until  the  whole  field  is  passed  over.^ 
The  lupin  lupinus  albus,  (Linn.)  which  is  sown' 
on  the  fields  thus  prepared,  is  a  leguminous  an- 
nual plant,  which  grows  to  the  heigh th  of  two  or 
three  feet,  and  requires  no  support ;  on  the  con- 
trary, although  its  stalk  puts  forth  a  great  num- 
ber of  branches,  each  is  hard,  strong,  and  of  a 
very  woody  fibre ;  the  flowers,  which  are  of  the 
size,  form  and  nearly  of  the  colour  of  those  or  tlie 
bean,  are  gathered  together  in  large  clusters  at 
the  end  of  ckch  branch — and  the  long  pods  which 
succeed  them  contains  the  lupins,  resemblnig 
large  peas  flattened.  The  lupins  are  planted  in 
the  month  of  August  or  September,  on  such  of 
the  ridges  as  have  been  harrowed,  and  are  cover- 
ed in  with  the  hoe.  The  ordinary  moisture  of 
the  plane  is  sufiicient  to  make  them  germiuiite 
and  grow ;  they  are  however,  commonly  refresh- 
ed by  seasonable  rains  which  assist  their  vegeta- 
tion. The  lupin  is  generally  well  grown  by  the 
month  of  October,  which  is  the  seed  time  for 
wheat,  for  which  it  is  intended  to  prepare  the 
land.  When  it  has  grown  to  the  height  of  15 
inches,  it  is  ploughed  in,  and  left  to  rot  in  the 
land,  possessing  more  than  any  other  plant  yet 
known,  the  property  of  fertilizing  by  the  decom- 
position of  its  leaves.  The  same  operation  of 
the  plough,  which  buried  the  lupin,  prepares  the 
ridge  for  the  seeding  of  the  com,  which  is  then 
covered  with  a  hoe  ;  this  operation  of  burning  the 
lupin  to  fertilize  the  earth  is  what  is  called  by 
the  Italians  the  sovercii  or  rovescii ;  it  shows 
great  knowledge  of  the  best  principles  of  Agri- 
culture and  succeeds  wonderfully  in  fertilizing 
the  earth.  The  peasants  sow  sometimes  differ- 
ent plants  lor  the  same  purpose,  among  others, 
they  sow  beans,  but  none  rot  so  thoroughly  or  so 
fast  as  the  lupin,  nor  possesses  the  power  ol*  fer- 
tilizing in  so  high  a  degree.  When  it  is  heated 
in  an  oven  or  large  kettle,  so  as  to  destroy  its  ve- 
getation, it  becomes  the  most  powerful  of  all 
maniir  s  ;  it  is  said  that  three  or  four  pounds  of 
these  lupins,  buried  at  the  foot  of  an  olive  tree, 
or  a  fruit  tree  that  is  decaying,  will  restore  it  to 
all  iis  health  and  vigor.  Careful  gardeners  use 
it,  but  always  .n  very  small  quantities,  to  tnanure 
their  orange  trees,  ijistead  of  horse  manure — and 
produce  from  it  surprising  eifects. 
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XV.  Section. 
Harricbta^  or  French  Beans. 

Sometimes  instead  of  lupins  which  enrich  the 
earth,  such  farmers  as  have  an  abundance  of 
manure,  sow  after  the  1st  year,  French  beans 
which  impoverish  it.  They  are  intermixed  with 
some  grains  of  Indian  com  to  support  them,  in- 
stead of  sticks  and  branches.  The  kind  of  beans 
which  bears  the  drought  best,  and  is  alone  pro- 
per to  be  planted  after  the  harvest,  is  marked 
with  an  eye  about  the  germ,  from  which  it  is  caH 
ed  faggiuole  dall  occhio.  When  these  are 
j)lanted,  the  course  of  cropping  continues  four 
years,  because  it  is  not  until  the  year  following, 
tliatin  which  the  beans  are  planted,  that  the 
farmer  can  sow  the  lupin  for  fertilizing  the  earth, 
by  burying  which,  is  conceived  by  all  to  be  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Second  year,  Fourrages. 

After  wheat  harvest  of  the  second  year,  the 
land  is  turned  up  afresh,  in  the  months  of  July 
and  August,  and  the  forage  crop  is  planted  in 
September.  The  two  kinds  of  forage  crops 
most  in  use,  are  a  mixture  of  lupins,  flax,  tur 
nips,  and  the  annual  trefoil,  or  lupinella;  it  may 
appear  strange  to  observe  flax  ranked  among  the 
forage  crops,  but  its  grain  is  very  abundant,  and 
easily  gathered,  the  plant  endures  the  winter  ex- 
tremely well,  grows  quickly,  and  furnishes  an 
abundance  of  leaves,  of  which  the  cattle  are 
fond.  As  the  lupin  grows  much  faster  than  the 
flax  or  the  turnip,  it  is  pulled  up  towards  the  end 
of  Autumn.  When  it  is  well  grown,  and  after 
being  washed,  it  is  given  to  the  cattle  who  are 
fond  of  it— notwithstanding  its  bitterness.  The 
flax  and  the  turnips,  which  are  choaked  by  its 
growth,  pix)sper  as  soon  as  it  is  taken  away ;  du- 
ring the  winter,  these  last  are  drawn  as  they 
are  wanted.  The  flax  is  mowed  in  the  spring, 
and  towards  the  middle  or  end  of  May,  all  has 
disappeared.  Among  the  turnips  that  are  plant- 
ed, not  one  half  ripen,  being  rdied  upon,  more 
for  their  leaves,  than  for  their  roots,  in  the  nour- 
ishment of  cattle.  There  are  many  varieties  in 
Lucca  ;  thoie  that  are  cultivated  are  large  and 
long,  and  of  a  yellow  akin,  such  as  the  turnips, 
which  are  called  English  turnips.  In  the  planes 
of  Pescia,  they  are  large,  flat,  and  coloured  red 
and  rose,  the  produce  of  the  seed  removed  from 
one  place  to  another,  does  not  resemble  the  plant 
from  which  the  seed  was  taken. 

In  Parma  and  Milan,  more  turnips  are  planted, 
than  in  Tuscany ;  in  the  two  provinces,  with  the 
exception  of  the  rice  fields,  the  assolemen  is  for 
two  years,  and  cx)nsists  of  wheat,  turnips,  and 
Indian  corn ;  or  if  it  is  prolonged  to  3  years,  it  is 
in  order  to  plant  beans  or  turnips,  twice  in  the 
course  of  the  third  year,  for  the  purpose  of  bu- 
rying them  in  the  nature  of  the  severcio.  The 
prodigious  quantity  of  turnips,  which  covers 
these  rich  pi-ovinces,  must  have  been  very  agree 
able  to  Arthur  Young,  when  he  tra\  elled  over 
them.  The  lupinella,  or  annual  trefoil,  (trifolium 
incarnatum,  Linnxi,)  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
plants,  which  is  cultivated  as  a  forage  crop  ;  its 
beautiful  carnation  oblong  flowers,  the  deep  co 
lour  of  its  foilage,  and  the  vigour  of  its  vegeta 
tion,  make  it  the  ornament  of  the  fields  ;  it  ii 
planted  in  September,  and  mowed  between  the 
middle  of  April,  and  the  middle  of  May,  some- 
times it  is  intermixed  with  lupins,  which  are  ta- 
ken op  in  Autumn,  its  forage  is  more  abundant 
than  that  of  the  flax,  but  it  is  mowed  only  once, 
Third  year.  Indian  Corn. 

After  the    forage  crop  is  gathered  in,  the 
ground  is  completely  turned  up  with  the  spade 
this  work  is  commenced  about  the  middle  of  April 
and  is  continued  during  the  month  of  May  ;  the 
preparation  of  the  ground  with  the  spade,  al 


ways  precedes  the  planting  of  Indian  corn,  which 
constitutes  the  crop  for  the  3d  year.  It  is  planted 
during  the  three  months  of  April,  May  and 
June,  although  it  is  sometimes  planted  as  late  as 
July,  on  moist  spots,  but  there  it  is  of  a  par- 
ticular variety,  which  grows  more  quickly  but 
produces  less,  and  is  called  sessantino,  because 
t  ripens  in  sixty  days.  Indian  com  planted 
in  the  plane,  about*  the  end  of  April,  suf- 
fers little  from  drought  provided  it  has  r^in 
about  the  beginning  of  July,  which  most  com- 
monly happens.  The  com  is  planted  on  large 
ridges  with  hoes,  and  although  it  is  scatter- 
ed with  a  great  deal  of  oeconomy,  more  is  never- 
theless put  in,  than  is  suffered  to  remain---this  is 
done  to  provide  against  the  attacks  of  insects, 
which  often  destroy  it,  as  soon  as  it  begins  to 
sprout — when  it  is  out  of  harms  way,  the  super- 
fluous plants  are  taken  out,  and  each  plant  is  re- 
moved from  the  other  about  10  or  11  inches  on 
the  rows,  but  each  row  is  distant  about  20  inches 
or  2  feet — ^it  is  moulded  up  twice  during  its 
growth  ;  while  it  is  growing  it  fumishes  an  abun- 
dant and  excellent  forage,  of  which  the  cattle 
are  very  fond.  The  Indian  corn  is  a  great  re 
source  to  the  people,  and  fumishes  an  excellent 
aliment.  Mixed  with  wheat  in  bread,  it  gives 
the  bread  a  redish  yellow  appearance,  but  does 
not  injure  the  taste.  The  peasantry  live  chiefly 
on  Indian  corn,  either  in  the  shape  oifarinata, 
or  fioUenta.  To  make  farinata,  the  meal  is 
thrown  into  a  kettle  or  porridge.pot,  containing 
boiling  water,  and  seasoned  with  butter,  oil,  or 
broth,  (couillon,)  and  salt ;  it  is  then  stiiTed  for 
or  6  minutes,  when  the  fire  is  withdrawn.  It 
is  served  up  as  a  soup,  or  thick  couilli ;  the  pol- 
lenta  is  made  like  the  farinata,  but  without 
grease,  and  is  more  thick,  so  that  in  withdraw- 
ing it  from  the  fire,  it  should  be  of  a  solid  con- 
sistency ;  it  is  then  cut  with  a  thread,  and  placed 
on  a  gridiron  over  burning  coals  for  some  mi- 
nutes. These  two  modes  of  using  the  Indian  meal, 
have  the  advantage  of  rendering  very  little  bread' 
necessary  ;  for  this  substance,  without  having 
too  much  taste,  has  nevertheless  enough  to  ren- 
der it  palatable,  without  any  other  accompany- 
ing food.  It  is  probable  that  it  would  be  more 
nourishing,  if  it  was  better  cooked,  for  the  la- 
bouring people  complain,  that  it  fills  them  with- 
out strengthening  them,  while  on  the  other  hand 
count  Rumford  remarks  that  Indian  com,  well 
/irefiared^  is  the  most  wholesome  and  nourishing 
of  all  grains. 


RYE  AND  OATS  DESTRUCTIVE  TO  YOUNG  FRUIT 
TREES— CORN  AND  POTATOES  BENEFICIAL — 
HOW  TO  DESTROY  VERMIN  ON  CATTLE,  3CC.  &C. 

Sir  I  have  lately  read  the  extracts  from  Cob 

bett  on  gardening,  published  in  the  American 
Farmer,  which  afford  much  useW  information  on 
that  subject.  ^ 

Although  he  is  generally  correct,  yet,  in  some 
few  instances,  I  think  him  erroneous;  which  er- 
rors ought  to  be  timely  corrected.  For  instance, 
he  recommends,  amongst  other  crops  to  be  grown 
in  an  orchard,  rye,  as  one — but,  in  my  opinion,  no 
crtjp  ever  raised  in  an  orchard  (especially  a  young 
one,)  was  so  pernicious  as  rye.  Two  or  three 
crops  of  rye,  grown  successively  in  ayoungorch 
ard,  is  almost  as  fatal  as  an  axe  would  be  to  the 
roots.  . 

When  the  rye  is  in  blossom,  a  certam  rank  ef- 
fluvia arises  from  it,  which  poisons  the  trees. 

Oats  is  a  bad  crop,  from  the  injurious  effect  it 
has  on  the  soil. 

Cobbett  says,  that  ploughing  or  digging  between 
young fmit  trees,  should  only  be  done  in  the  fall; 
but  the  fiact  is,  that  planting  a  young  orchard  with 


com,  and  keeping  the  g^und  well  cultivated, 
will  bring  on  the  trees  more  rapidly  than  any 
other  plan ;  nothing  will  more  promote  the  growth, 
of  a  young  orchard,  than  to  plant  it  with  com  or 
potatoes  for  seven  years  in  succession,' and  have 
the  ground  annually  cultivated,  manuring  round 
the  roots  of  the  trees  yearly. 

Gentle  oxen  is  the  best  kind  of  team  for  plough- 
ing  an  orchard:  with  a  horse  team,  the  ends  of 
the  swingle-trees  are  apt  to  bark  the  trees,  unless 
they  are  well  guarded  by  strong  stakes. 

Cobbett  asserts,  that  the  stones  of  fruit,  never 
produce  the  same  kind  as  the  original,  except  by 
mere  accident :  in  this  opinion,  I  think  he  is  not 
correct,  notwithstanding  it  has  been  ascertained, 
by  experiment,  that  if  a  dozen  seeds,  taken  from 
one  apple  or  pear,  when  planted  and  grown,  will 
produce  as  many  different  kinds,  and  none  like 
the  original, — yet  it  is  not  so  with  stone  fmit — if 
the  pits  [stones]  of  peaches,  plums  or  cherries 
are  planted,  they  will  generally  produce  the  kind 
from  which  they  originated. 

Cobbett  ridicules  the  idea  of  any  mixture  or 
communication  of  vegetables  or  grain,  widiout 
exception,  from  the  Strina ;  however,  there  are 
certainly  exceptions  to  his  rule  on  that  subject— 
for  instance,  the  mixture  of  Indian  corn  does  pro- 
ceed from  the  farina ;  as  far  as  it  blows  and  falls 
on  the  silk  projecting  from  the  shoot,  so  far  you 
will  find  diff'erent  kinds  to  mix.  The  fact  is,  that 
if  a  hill  of  corn  be  planted  by  itself,  a  sufficient 
distance  from  any  other  com  to  prevent  any  of  the 
fine  farina,  which  forms  on  the  tassels,  from  blow- 
ing on  the  silk,  and  the  tassel  of  the  hill  is  cut  off" 
before  the  frey  or  farina  is  formed,  no  grains  or 
com  will  grow  on  the  cob.* 

A  N.  CAROLINA  FARMER. 

*The  attention  of  a  correspondent  at  Kingston, 
Tennessee,  is  requested  to  this,  and  if  facta  to  the 
contrary  have  come  under  his  knowledge,  we 
should  be  glad  to  have  them  under  the  sanction 
of  his  name — with  *•  A  North  Carolina  Farmer" 
we  are  not  acquainted.— ^a'i/.  jtm.  ^armer^ 

TO  REMOVE  VERMIN  FROM  CATTLE. 
I  have  found  that  a  strong  decoction  of  tobacco, 
washed  over  a  beast  infected  with  vermin,  will 
generally  drive  them  away;  it  sometimes  will 
make  the  beast  very  sicl^  for  a  short  time. 

But  a  better  remedy  is  to  mix  plenty  of  strong 
Scotch  snuff*,  in  train  oil,  and  mb  the  back  and 
neck  of  the  creature  with  it,  which  will  effectu- 
ally kill  or  drive  away  all  vermin  from  a  quadm- 
ped. 

Sir,  if  you  think  the  foregoing,  or  any  part  of 
it,  worth  a  place  in  your  useful  paper,  you  >re  at 
liberty  to  publish  the  same. 

MIDDLESEX. 


FROM  A  FRIEND  IN  VIRGINIA. 

Saturday,  29th  March^  1823. 

I  have,  for  some  years  past,  raised  a  variety  of 
water-melon,  of  a  very  superior  quality  indeed^ 
I  have  distributed  its  seed  very  widely,  through 
this  neighborhood,  and  find  it  the  opinion  of  every 
person,  with  whom  I  have  conversed,  who  has 
tasted  it,  that  it  is  -vastly  superior  to  any  they 
have  ever  met  with. 

I  obtained  the  seed  of  this  melon  about  the 
year  1815,  at  which  time  I  lived  on  the  bank  o: 
the  Great  Kanawha  river.  It  was  sent  to  one  of 
my  neighbours  there,  by  a  friend  in  Richmond, 
who  called  it  the  "  ice-rind  melon." 

I  should  have  sent  you  some  of  its  seed,  a  year 
or  two  ago,  had  I  not  taken  it  for  granted  that  so  ex- 
cellent a  fruit  could  not  be  raised  more  than  a 
year  or  two  in  the  vicinity  of  Richmond,  before 
its  reputation  would  be  known  at  Baltimore,  and 
its  culture  eagerly  attended  to  by  the  agriculturi  st^ 
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of  that  quarter.  Upon  reflection,  however,  I 
have  thought  this  consideration  ought  no  longer 
to  prevent  my  sending  you  some  of  its  seed,  be- 
cause if  you  have  this  melon  amongst  you  alrea- 
dy, the  receipt  of  a  small  parcel  of  its  seed  from 
hence,  can  do  no  harm  ;  but  should  it  be  that  you 
have  it  not,  I  feel  assured  that  any  lover  of  hnc 
melons,  who  obtains  the  seed,  will  consider  it  an 
invaluable  acquisition. 

It  is  a  southern  melon,  and  requires  a  long  con- 
tinuance of  warm  weather  to  bring  it  to  perfec- 
tion. I  would,  therefore,  advise  its  being  sown 
earlier  than  common,  and  protected  by  small  box 
es,  covered  with  old  muslin,  as  is  recommended 
by  your  New  York  coiTespondent. 

L.W. 

P.  S.  My  melon:^  have  degenerated  a  little,  by 
other  varieties  being  cultivated  too  wear  them. 
The  purest  seed  are  those  without  spots  on  their 
sides,  having  only  a  dark  brown  spot  on  each  side 
01  the  »car,  or  what  we  farmers  generally  call  the 
eye  of  the  seed.  Be  so  good  as  to  request  those 
who  feel  disposed  to  give  them  a  trial,  to  sow 


with  the  internal  provinces  of  Mexico  '  A  settle- 
ment at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  has  been 
seriously  advocated  in  congress,  and  will  soon  be 
made  under  the  sanction  of  government ;  and,  in 
a  few  years,  we  may  expect  that  some  persons 
^/tere,  feeling  themselves  too  much  crowded, 
like,  'Leathf^r  Stocking'  in  the  *  Pioneers,*  will 
seek  a  country  more  w^*/— Japaa,  perhaps,  if 
good  hunting  could  be  expected  therein !  The 
history  of  the  famous  col.  Boone  is  the  history 
of  thousands  of  his  countrymen.  The  no  less 
celebrated  gov.  Shelby,  of  Kentucky,  the  ven 
erable  and  the  brave,  has,  and  yet  lives  on,  j 
most  elegant  estate  which  he  discovered  when 
in  chase  of  a  buffalo,  after  he  had  arrived  at  man- 
hood. The  progress  of  the  state  of  Ohio  is  even 
more  extraordinary—- she  has  outstripped  all  cal 
culation,  and  stands  the  fourth  in  representative 
power.— AzVe«'  Register. 

It  is  said  to  be  a  specific  for  the  Rheumatism, 
to  apply  a  cabbage-leaf  to  the  part  affected.— 
Choose  a  perfect  leaf,  cut  off  the  protuberant 


will  prevent  their  admixture. 

GEOGrifAPHICAL. 
We  have  an  hundred  times  laughed  at  the 


them  at  a  distance  from  any  other  melons,  which ,  stalk  on  the  back,  and  place  it  on  the  part  with  a 

bandage  of  flannel  on  going  to  bed.  It  will  pro- 
duce a  local  pefSpi ration,  and  in  two  or  three  re- 
petitions a  cure  will  be  effected. 

  .   .  «   ■o  — 

scheme  of  the  British  to  build  brigs  of  a '  peculiar  published  in  the  American  farmer,  by  or- 
construction'  to  ascend  the  cataract  of  Niagara,  der  of  the  state. 

and  so  obtain  the  mastery  of  the  upper  lakes—  Baltimore,  j^/tril  7th  1823, 

than  which  a  voyage  to  the  moon  in  a  coal  wa-     A  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  at,  and  de 
gon,  was  not  less  impracticable.   The  power  ofjlivered  from  Calhoun's  Inspection  Warehouse, 
man,u  is  true,  might  convey  a  brig  round  the  [during  the  quarter,  ending  on  the  seventh  day  of 
cataract ;  but  that  of  all  the  men  who  ever  lived,  i  April,  in  the  year  of  eighteen  hundred  and  twen- 


with  the  wealth  of  the  whole  world  at  command, 
could  not  cause  a  vessel  to  ascend  it:  yet  we  see 
that,  (in  a  very  interesting  manual  of  New  York, 
compiled  by  Mr.  Goodenofv)^  during  the  late 
war,  a  vessel  on  lake  Ontario,  was  directed  to 
proceed  to  Onondaga  Hollow,  there  to  receive 
a  parcel  of  cannon  balls,  and  thence  convey  them 
to  Rome,  where  the  cargo  was  to  be  discharged 
We  are  not  told  by  whom  this  wise  order  was 
issued— but,  as  the  fact  is  gravely  related,  we 
have  ceased  to  laugh  at  the  idea  of  sailing  up. 
the  cataract  of  Niagara! — ^the  American  exhi- 
bition of  ignorance  being  less  excusable  than  the 
British. 

Now,  this  was  only  about,  or  less  than  ten 
years  ago.  Whgit  was  then  a  wilderness  in  New 
York,  has  2  or  300,000  inhabitants — and  the  lands 
wrested  from  the  forest  are  cover  with  flocks  of 
sheep  and  herds  of  cattle.  In  parts  where  the 
wolf,  at  that  time,  had  his  home,  and  the  wild 
deer  bounded  as  on  his  own  soil,  one  thousand 
men,  fit  for  battle,  may  be  called  together  by 
the  spirit  stirring  sound  of  a  drum.  The  voyage 
from  the  city  of  New  York  to  the  city  of  Detroit, 
is  now  enjoyed  as  a  pleasurable  excursion,  and 
Mi  chili  liiackinac  is  visited  by  those  who  have 
a  few  days'  leisure  and  an  inclination  to  *see  the 
world.*  The  great  lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  and 
Alichigan^  have  become  familiar,  like  the  Chesa- 
peake bay  ;  Huron  is  already  pressed  with  the 
burthen  of  commerce,  and  Superior^ 

 "  the  pool, 

•*  In  which  we  might  90U9e  Britain's  island,whole, 
will  soon  have  her  packets  for  the  transport  of 
men  and  goods.  The  wilderness  is  conquered, 
aiid  the  busy  hum  of  industry  has  succeeded  the 
whoop  of  the  wild  inhabitant  of  the  woods.  By 
the  power  of  steam,  the  city  of  New  Orleans 
seems  as  if  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Falls  of 
St.  Anthony,  andtheSaut  de  St.  Marie  is  about 
to  be  within  the  common  range  of  the  trade  of 
New  York!  The  Rocky  mountains  areas  if  in 
view  at  St.  Louis;  and  St.  Louis,  that  seeme*! 
as  the  attermost  point  west,  now  in  free  com 
maaicatioa  with  Baltimore,  has  opened  a  trade 
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2262 

RICHARD  MACKALL,  Inspector. 
Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  April  9th,  1823. 

True  Copy,  Jrom  the  original  report  on  Jile 
in  this  office, 

B.  HAR WOOD,  Tr.  W.  S.  Md. 

A  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  at,  and  de- 
livered from  Sheppard's  Inspection  Warehouse, 
Baltimore,  during  the  quarter  commencing  the 
sixth  day  of  January  eighteen  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-three, and  ending  the  sixth  day  of  April, 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-three. 
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tic 
growth. 

Growth 
not  of 
this 
state. 

Rein- 
spect- 
ed. 

Total. 

Number  in- 
spected. 

269 

30 

hhds. 
299 

Number  de- 
livered. 

961 

3 

964 

LANCELOT  WARFIELD,  Inspector. 

Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  April  9th,  18i23. 

True  Copy ^  from  the  original  report  on  file 
in  this  office, 

B.  HAR  WOOD,  Tr.  W.  S.  Md. 


A  the  toBju^o  Inspected  at  and  de- 

livered fpt>itir'Siiiffti*^'m  Warehouse  du- 

ring the  quurici' coninu'T.cing  on  the  first  day  of 
January,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-three, 
and  ending  on  the  thirty-first  March,  eighteen 
hundred  and  twenty-three. 
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149 


2il 


RODERICK  DORSEY,  Inspector. 
Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  April  7,  1823. 

1  rue  Copy  from  the  original  report  on  file  in 
this  office, 

B.  HARWOOD,  Tr.  W.S.  Md. 

Prince  George^  CouiUy,  April  7th,  1823. 

A  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  at,  and  de- 
livered from  Queen  Anne  Inspection  Warehouse, 
during  the  quarter  commencing  on  the  seventh 
day  of  January,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  twenty-three,  and  ending  on  the  seventh  day 
of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-three. 
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10 


WELLS  &  TYLER,  Inspectors. 
Treasury  Office,  Ank\polis,  April  9th,  1823. 

True  Copy,  from  the  original  report  on  fie  in 
this  office, 

B.  HARWOOD,  Tr.  W.  S.  Md. 

A  report  of  tobacco  injpected  at,  and  deliver- 
ed from  Nottingham  Inspection  Warehouse,  from 
the  first  of  November,  eighteen  hundred  and 
twenty -two,  to  the  first  of  April,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three. 

Growth 
not  of 
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state. 
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48 
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48 


310 


BADEN  &  BOSWELL,  Inspectors. 
Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  April  7th,  1823. 

True  Copy  from  the  original  report  on  fie  in 
thia  office. 

B.  HARWOOD,  Tr.  W.  S. 
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AMERICAN  FARMER. 

— —  ■  ■  <i 


THE  FOUR  P'S. 
M.  Pontac,  a  French  magistrate  of  great  abili 
ties,  but  extremely  indolent,  having  retired  to 
his  country  seat,  to  divert  himself  during  the 
summer  season,  a  suitor  went  to  him  to  solicit 
final  determination  of  a  cause  which  had  been 
many  years  protracted.  He  arrived  just  as  the 
President  was  going  to  mount  for  the  chase.  M. 
Pontac  being  of  a  facetious  disposition,  bade  him 
stay  till  he  came  back,  and  in  the  meantime  to 
amuse  himself  with  finding  out  the  meaning  of 
the  letters  that  were  over  his  gate,  namely — four 
P's. — When  M.  Pontac  came  back  from  the 
chase,  he  found  his  dangling  suitor.  •*  Well,  my 
friend,"  says  the  Judge,  "  Have  you  made  out 
the  inscription  ?"  "  Yes,  my  Lord,  that  I  have 
**  Aye,  well,  what  is  it  ?"  It  is  fiauvrc  filaideur^ 
prenez  fiatience. — (Poor  pleader,  pray  have  pa- 
tience.)— The  real  signification  of  the  letters  was 
Peter  Pontac ^  Premier  President  ;  but  M.  Pon- 
tac was  so  pleased  with  the  new  turn  ingeniously 
given  to  them,  and  so  admonished  by  the  reproof 
it  conveyed,  that  the  cause  was  decided  next  day. 

FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

AGRICULTURAL  F^QUIRIES. 

Warrenton^  JST.  C.  y4/irU  8. 
Would  you  be  good  enough  te  make  enquiry 
through  the  Farmer,  for  the  best  mode  of  pre- 
paring mustard  for  table  use,  from  the  seed — the 
process  of  cleaning  it  from  the  husk— as  that 
which  comes  for  sale,  is  so  much  adulterated,  as 
to  be  useless— such  information  I  doubt  not, 
would  be  highly  acceptable  to  many  of  your 
country  subscribers.  G.  A . 

Mr.  Skinner, 

Be  good  enough  to  correct  an  error  in  mj  com 
munication,  as  published  in  the  Farmer,  No.  2, 
vol.  5.   For  "  I  have  had  30  bushels  com,  33  cart 
loads  pumpkins  and  5  loads  of  cymblins,  off  five 
acres,  &c.  read  "30  barrels  com,  &c  "  A 


BALTIMORE,  FRIDAY,  APRIL  18,  1823. 


J7*  The  Printer  assures  us,  that  we  may  confi- 
dently promise  the  Index  to  the  fourth  volume,  to 
eo  alon^  with  the  sixth  number — and  we  trust  it 
will  be  found  ample  and  satisfactory. 

iJT*  Note  on  Mr.  Law's  communication  on  bumt 
sod. — ^We  should  suppose  that  for  this  purpose  a 
permanent  kiln  might  be  constructed  at  a  very  ti'i- 
fling  expense — such  as  has  been  in  use  for  several 
years  at  Harewood,  Mr.  Oliver's  estate  in  back 
river  neck.  This  contrivance  is  highly  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  thousands  of  farmers  on  our  river 
shores,  where  immense  masses  of  oyster  shells 
have  been  lying  in  heaps  and  rotting,  since  their 
contents  were  devoured  by  the  rude  native  lords 
of  the  soil,  some  hundred  years  ago.  This  kiln 
is  dug  out  on  the  side  of  a  hill — ^the  shells  and 
brush  wood,  old  rotten  trees,  fence  logs,  &c.  are 
brought,  and  with  the  shells,  deposited  in  the 
kiln  from  the  upp-.r  side  of  the  hill,  and  are  with- 
drawn and  carted  off  from  the  bottom  of  the  kiln 
on  the  lower  side.  The  kiln  is  of  the  shape  of  a 
common  copper  kettle  or  boiler — was  dug  out  by 
an  Englishman,  for  ten  dollars — kas  neither  brick 
or  stone  work  about  it,  and  will  burn  one  thou- 
sand bushels  of  shells  at  a  time ;  supposing  that  from 
the  side  of  a  copper  kettle,  a  nai*row  slip  to  be  cut 
out  perpendicularly,  and  you  have  the  shape  of 
the  kiln,  the  sides  of  which  bake  harder  and  har- 
der, the  oftener  it  is  used — a  little  caution  is  used 

•:he  beginning,  to  preserve  a  vacuum  under  the 
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bottom  of  the  kiln  to  promote  the  buming,  and 
the  whole  operation  is  conducted  by  the  farm 
hands,  at  an  inconceivably  small  expense  of  time 
and  labour.  This  simple  and  yet  highly  impor- 
tant manure-maLu factory,  is  of  Mr.  Olivei^s  own 
suggestion,  and  would  of  itself,  entitle  him  to 
the  thanks  of  thousands,  who  might  avail  them- 
selves of  it,  to  restore  the  fertility  of  immense 
tracts  of  river  shore  lands,  which  being  the  first 
settled  is  the  soonest  exhausted. 

The  entirely  new  and  beautiful  aspect  given  to 
Harewood  estate  within  a  few  years,  would  exceed 
the  belief  of  those  who  knew  it  only  in  the  wild, 
wasteful  and  barbarous  condition  in  which  it  was 
when  purchased  by  the  present  proprietor ;  and 
it  is  obvious  that  its  mcliomtion  is  the  work  of 
new  and  spirited  plans  of  improvement,  stmck 
out  and  practised  by  hini,  and  is  not  attributable 
alone  to  his  ample  means. 

It  is  there  alone,  and  on  a  large  scale,  that  we 
have  seen  the  operation  of  paring  and  bwning 
actually  and  advantageously  going  on — whereof 
we  read  so  much  in,  but  get  only  an  idea  from  the 
English  books.  Our  calculation  on  the  spot  was, 
that  in  the  manner  in  which  paring  and  burning 
is  there  conducted,  with  a  rapidity  that  surprised 
us — each  acre  afforded  as  much  manure  as  would 
dress  four  acres  well  for  turnips. — We  should  be 
glad  to  describe  the  process  as  we  have  witnessed 
it,  but  we  are,  just  now,  pressed  for  time  and 
space. 


Seed  received  for  distribution,  since  last 

NOTICE. 

Variety  of  the  best  muskmelon  $eed,  from  C 
E.  Rowan,  Esq.  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Ice-rind  water-melon  seed,  from  L.  A.  Wash- 
ington, Esq.  Winchester,  Va. 

Early  golden  corn,  from  Brazil,  from  Mr,  Brown 
— Baltimore. 


LATEST  NEWS. 

FROM  FRANCE— DIRECT. 

jYew  York,  jipril  15,  noon. 
The  elegant  fast  sailing  ship  Howard,  captain 
Holdrege,  arrived    yesterday  morning,  from 
Havre,  having  sailed  on  the  14th  ult. 

Paris,  March  9. — The  Duke  of  Reggio  has 
this  day  taken  his  lea^^e  of  the  King,  and  sets  off 
to-morrow  to  take  the  command  of  the  first  corps 
of  the  Army  of  the  Pyrennees  at  Bayonne. 

A  vast  number  of  young  men  from  La  Vendee, 
yesterday  waited  upon  their  Deputy,  M.  Manual, 
who  had  been  expelled,  and  forcibly  dragged 
from  the  Chamber  of  Deputies — who  appeared 
deeply  affected  at  this  mark  of  their  attachment. 
Extracts  of  letters  from  Havre,  March  12. 
Many  people  not  believing  that  this  govern- 
ment really  intend  going  to  war  with  Spain,  specu- 
lation has  become  quite  cool  of  late,  and  the 
market  in  consequence  dull,  the  holders  of  pro- 
duce not  being  disposed  to  give  way. 

Prices  are  about  the  same  as  at  our  last  dates, 
except  for  cotton,  which  coming  in  freely  from 
your  ports,  has  been  sold  in  some  instances  at  a 
reduction  of  five  centimes — and  one  lot  has  been 
sold  this  week  at  30  which  the  brokers  say  was 
worth  32  some  time  ago.  Our  imports  in  Febru- 
ary were  heavy.  The  arrivals  this  month  are 
four  vessels  from  New  Orleans  with  3143  bales. — 
Our  present  stock  may  be  stated  at  17000  bales, 
chiefiy  American." 

W^e  learn  verbally  by  the  Howard,  that  so 
strong  was  the  expectation  of  wai;  between 
France  and  Spain,  that  insurance  on  French  ves- 
scU  from  the  West  Indies  could  HOt  be  effected  in 
France,  and  that  the  French  merchants  were 


paying  25  per  cent,  at  Lloyd's,  on  their  home- 
ward bound  West  India  trade. 

We  also  learn,  that  all  the  French  men  of  war 
are  fitting  out  as  fast  as  possible,  and  that  immedi- 
ately on  the  arrival  of  a  French  merchant  ves- 
sel, the  seameii  are  sent  on  board  the  men  of  war. 
A  squadron  was  fitting  out  at  Rochfort,  to  cruist 
on  the  coast  of  Spain,  which  was  expected  to  be 
ready  for  sea  about  the  1st  of  April. 

Capt.  Holdredge  has  brought  dispatches  for 
Government,  from  Mr.  Gallatin,  our  Minister  a: 
Paris,  which  were  stated  to  be  important. 

BALTIMORE  MARKET. 
PRICES  CURRENT.— CORRECTED  weeklt. 
Flour,  best  white  wheat,  g7  50— -Howard  st. 
Superfine,  g7  25— fine  do.  $6  75— Wharf,  do.  $r  tc 
7  12  J— Wheat  white,  gl  55  to  1 60— Red  do.,  %\  50 
to  JJl  55— Rye,  80  cents — Com,  60  to  63  cents- 
country  Oats,  50  to  55  cents— Beef,  8  cts.  per  lb. 
—Live  Cattle,  g6  to  $e  50  per  cwt* — Ba- 
con, round,  8  to  9  cents  per  lb. — Pork  g4  50  to 
5  50  per  c.  lb.—  6  to  8  cts.  per  pound — Mutton,  5 
to  6  cts.  per  lb. — Beans,  gl  37^  to  1  50 — Peas, 
black  eyed,  55  to  60  cts.— Red  Clover  Seed,  g6— 
Orchard  Grass  do.  j}3  to  3  50— Herds'  Grass  do.g3- 
Timothydo.g450— Millet,  g3— Flax  Seed,  75  to  80 
cts. — Whiskey,  from  the  wagons,  '32  to  35  cts. 
per  gal.— Apple  brandy,  30  to  32  cts. — Peach  do., 
65  to  70  cts. — Shad,  none  in  market— Herrings, 
No.  1,  g3  624  per  bbl^No.  2,  g3  37i— Fine 
salt  80  to  go  cts.  per  bush. — Coarse,  do.  75— 
Butter,  20  to  25  per  lb.— Eggs,  18  j  cts.  per  doz. 
—Hay,  gl8  per  ton— Straw,  gll  to  12. 

Maryland  Tobacco. — In  demand ;  fine  yellow 
20  to  35— Good  do.  16  to  18— Fine  spangled  16 
to  18— Fine  red,  8  to  12— Good  do.  5  to  7 — Com- 
mon do.  3  to  4 i— Second,  IJ  to  5. 


TO  THE  FARMERS  OF  MARYLAND  AND  VIRGINIA. 

CASTOR  BEANS,  OR  PALMA  CHRISTI. 
A  large  quantity  will  be  wanted  at  this  place, 
as  soon  as  they  can  be  gathered,  for  which  g2  50 
per  bushel,  (each  bushel  to  weigh  45  lbs.)  will  be 
paid  in  cash.  The  crop  to  be  delivered  monthly, 
or  semi-monthly.  Letters  to  J.  D.  Rogers,  will 
be  duly  attended  to. 

Washington  City,  April  10th,  1823. 


AGENTS  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

Jy-  Complete  sets  of  the  first,  second,  third  and 
fourth  vols,  of  the  "  American  Farmer,"  new 
and  corrected  Editions,  can  be  had  of  the  following 
persons  ;  price  of  which,  bound,  g5per  vol.  or  g4 
in  Sheets  :— 

M.  CAREY  &  SONS  and  E.  LITTELL,  Phi- 
ladelphia, 
W.  A.  COLMAN,  A'eW'York. 
WELLS  &  LILLEY,  Boston, 
WM.  F.  GRAY,  Fredericksburg. 
PETER  COTTOM,  Richmond,  Fa. 
RICHARD  COTTOM,  Petersburg. 
E.  THAYER,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
JOSEPH  GALES,  Raleigh,  J^.  C. 
W.  F.  REDDING,  special  agent,  now  joumey- 
ing  through  the  Southern  States. 
The  fifth  volume,   now  publishing,  can  be 
forwarded  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  on 
application  being  made,  by  letter  or  otherwise,  to 
J.  S.  SKINNER.  Baltimore. 
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AGRICU  LTUHE. 


FROM  TILR  NKW  SNGLANP  FAHMEK. 
PREMIUMS 

Ojlfere4  by  the  E»aex  JgrictUtural  Socittyt  in  1823. 

The  committee  of  the  trustees  appointed  to 
propose  objects  for  premiums,  adverting  to  the 
original  design  of  the  institution — ^the  improve- 
ment of  the  general  husbandly  of  the  county — 
have  thought  it  advisable,  at  this  time,  to  de- 
part matenaJlly  from  what  seems  to  have  been  a 
leading  pnnciple  ia  all  the  agricultural  societies 
of  the  country — ^that  of  offering  primiums  chiefly 
for  ceK)t&in  specific  articles  of  husbandry,  instead 
of  the  corobuied  improvements  of  entire  farms. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  Essex  Society,  spe- 
cific premiums 'have  produced  valuable  effect!  ; 
by  demonstrating,  that  with  high  manuring,  and 
good  culture,  some  former  usual  crops  may  he 
doubled,  trebled,  and  even  quadrupled.  But  the 
important  question  is — not  what  9maii  lota  in  or 
near  market  Xonm^,  and  abundantly  mpplied  wi$h 
manure9^  may  be  made  to  yield ;  but  how  the 
productive  pottfera  of  farms  can  be  essentially 

increased  and  this  can  be  effected  only  by  a 

better  management  in  all  articles  of  husbandry, 
—With  this  in  view,  the  committee  propose  to 
extend  the  encouragement  heretofore  given  for 
genera/  improvements ;  and  offer  the  following 
premiums:  . 

I-~MANAGEMENT  OF  A  FARM. 
For  the  management  of  a  farm,  in  its  tilla|;e, 
mowing,  orcharding  and  pasturage :  the  quantity 
of  land  appropriated  to  each — their  cultivation 
—the  means  and  the  manner  of  making,  increas* 
ing,  preserving  and  applying  manures — ^their 
quantities — the  respective  crops  and  products 
— the  quantity  and  management  of  the  live  stock 
—and  the  quantity  of  labour  employed — ^to  be 
rU  tailed. 

Ff>r  the  best  -----------  fso 

>  or  the  second  best   -  --   --   --   -  25 

for  the  third  best  -  --.-.---20 
Tor  the  fourth  best  ---.----15 

n.— DAIRY  STOCK-SOILING. 
For  experiments  in  feeding  milch  cows  on 
tureen  crops,  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the 
middle  of  October,  by  supplying  them  to  the 
rtili  with  those  crops,  in  their  stables,  without 
t'lming  them  to  pasture.  Feeding  cattle  in  this 
manner  is  called  soiling; 

T'  )r  the  best  -    --   --   -r----  g2o 

Vi*r  the  second  best  ---------15 

Kor  ihe  third  begt  ..----.--j[0 

The  whole  process  to  be  detailed. 

REMARKS. 

The  grco  crops  may  be  rye  (sown  the  pre- 
ceding year)  oats,  barley,  millet,  Indian  corn, 
clover  and  various  grasses.  Any  sorts  of  g^in 
M3wn  to  produc:e  fodder  for  soiling,  after  being 
harrowed  in,  should  be  rolled,  to  make  the  sur- 
face and  the  ground  smooth  for  mrwing.  The 
clover  and  upland  meadow  grounds,  destined 
for  soiling,  will  be  better  for  rolling,  with  a  hea- 
vy roller,  to  make  a  smooth  bottom,  without 
which  the  mowing  cannot  be  close ;  and  if  not 

♦  lose  shaven,  the  thickest  part  of  the  grass  will 
rtmain  uncut. 

If  the  soil  be  rich  and  the  surface  smooth,  the 
prass  n^ay  be  cut  when  only  three  or  four  in- 

•  hes  hi^h,  and  will  then  yield  a  good  swarth. 
>uch  ground  well  set  with  the  grasses  which 
I*roduce  what  is  known  among  us  as  English 
h;ty,  and  inclined  to  moisture,  may  this  man- 
ner be  mown  three  or  four  times  in  a  season. 
1  he  cutting  of  the  rye,  oats,  bariey  and  millet 
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should  commence  as  soon  as  thev  will  yield  a 
good  swarth,  and  be  fini^ed  before  they  have 
passed  the  flowering  state.^  If  mown  before 
they  flo-ver,  they  will  shoot  again ;  and  if  the 
growth  be  rich,  yield  second  crops. 

Indian  com  will  be  well  grown  for  soiling  by 
the  10th  or  15th  of  July ;  and  will  continue 
green,  and  in  foil  8ai>  until  Uie  last  of  August. 
And  in  order  to  continue  a  supply  of  this  rich, 
green  food^-to  which  probably  no  other  vege- 
table of  our  country  is  ^  equal,  especially  for 
milch  cows— pieces  of  land  may  be  planted  in 
succession,  so  that  some  may  be  in  mil  tap  to 
the  last  of  September,  when,  in  Essex,  frosts 
usually  strike  the  blades*  and  greatly  lessen  their 
value. 

If  there  be  a  piece  of  rich  mowing  land  in  the 
farm,  its  secona  or  third  crop  will  furnish  green 
fodder  to  the  middle  or  last  of  October.  Perhaps 
late  sown  oats,  hardier  plants  than  Indian  com, 
may  supply  the  place  of  grass.  Pumpkins,  also, 
during  this  month  and  the  next,  will  fomish  a 
most  valuable  food. 

"All  the  sorts  of  fodder  above  mentioned,  like 
the  young  grasses  of  the  spring,  naturally  dispose 
cattle  to  a  degree  of  looseness,  though  probably 
without  injuring  them .  But  if  any  of  them  operate 
to  an  excess,  a  little  good  hay  wul  fomish  a  useful 
corrective. 

After  November,  potatoes,  mangel  wurtzel  and 
carrots,  added  plentifully  to  their  dry  fodder, 
even  if  this  be  only  barley,  or  oat  straw,  or  wet  or 
low  ground  meadow  hay,  will  doubtless  keep  cows 
in  milch  till  within  a  few  weeks  of  their  calving.* 
Cows,  during  the  time  of  their  going  dry,  and 
other  stock  at  all  times,  fully  supplied  with  mta 
baga,  or  common  turnips,  with  the  same  poor  dry 
fodder,  may  be  kept  in  high  condition.  In  Eng- 
land, cattle  intended  for  beef  are  often  fattened 
on  wheat  straw  and  turnips,  giving  of  the  latter 
as  many  as  they  will  eat.  They  commence  feed- 
ing in  this  manner  in  autumn,  and  by  the  spring 
the  .cattle  are  fat  for  the  market.  The  cattle  thus 
fattened,  and  in  so  short  a  time,  are  of  moderate 
sizes. 

Rye,  oats,  barley  and  millet,  when  destined  for 
soiling,  should  be  sown  twice  as  thick  as  when 
intended  to  ripen  their  seeds.  In  like  manner, 
Indian  com  may  be  planted  in  continued  rows 
only  so  far  apart  as  to  admit  a  small  plough  in  its 
culture,  and  with  the  plants  only  four  or  five  inches 
apart  in  the  rows.  The  surface  of  the  ground 
should  be  smooth  in  the  rows,  so  as  to  admit  of 
mowing  the  com. 

The  farmer  who  shall  pasture  some  of  his  cows, 
and  soil  the  others,  will  add  to  the  value  of  the 
experiment,  by  keeping  their  milch  separate 
and  noting  their  relative  quantities  from  cows  of 
equal  goodness,  and  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  butt'er  made  from  each  set. 

III.— THE  DAIRY. 
For  the  greatest  quantity  of  good  butter,  in 
]>roportion  to  the  number  of  cows  |)roducing  it, 
i  not  fewer  than  four)  made  on  any  farm,  from 
the  20th  of  May,  to  the  20th  of  November,  twen- 
ty-six weeks,  and  the  quantity  of  butter  aver- 
aging not  less  than  seven  pounds  per  week  for 
each  cow,  ------------  jgso 

For  the  second  greatest  -   --  --  -.15 

For  the  third  greatest  -------   -  lo 


•  jin  observing  farmer^  long  ago  expressed  to 
me  the  opinion,  that  cows  should  go  dry  Jive  or 
six  weeks  before  calving,  to  give  time  for  the  milk 
vessels  to  be  distended,  and  the  bag  enlarged  ; 
in  the  language  of  farmers,  for  the  springirig  of 
the  bag.  It  was  his  opinion  that  the  greater  in- 
crease of  milk  after  calving,  would  amply  com- 
pensate the  loss  of  going  dry  so  long. 


The  kinds  of  food  and  the  management  of  it  to 
be  detailed. 

REMARKS. 
The  object  of  agricultural  ins^tHteos,  as  al- 
ready observed,  is  improvemenf ;  aiid  in  Essex, 
none  seems  to  be  more  wanted  than  in  miich 
cows.  If  the  society  were  to  continue  their  pre^ 
miums,  during  any  length  of  time,  merely  for  the 
greatest  quantity  of  butter,  they  would  not  enforce 
any  improvement  in  the  quality  of  t)iose  animals. 
Seven  pounds  of  butter  a  week,  for  each  cow,  is 
less  than  half  what  the  Oakes  cow  of  Danvers 
produced,  in  the  same  time.  The  seven  pounds 
a  week,  therefore,  are  very  attainable  by  every 
farmer  who  will  improve  his  breed  of  cows,  and 
feed  them  to  the  full  with  juicy  and  highly  nour- 
ishing food.  The  comiiiittee  tmst  they  do  nor 
entertaib  a  groundless  hope,  that  the  premiums 
here  oflferea  wiU  have  claimants ;  and  that  in 
some  foture  years,  the  tmstees  will  be  justified 
in  confining  these  premiums  to  cows  yielding 
ten,  twelve,  and  fourteen  pounds  of  butter  a  week, 
for  twenty-six  weeks  in  the  year.* 

IV.— TURNING  IN  GREEN  CHOPS  AS  A 

MANURE. 
For  the  best  experiment  of  turning  in  green 
crops  as  a  manure,  on  not  less  than  one 
acre   -  g;i5 
For  the  second  best  -  10 

For  the  third  best  -   --  --  --  --  5 

REMARKS. 
The  claimants  must  give  a  particular  account 
of  their  respective  processes,  and  the  results. 
—The  object  aimed  at  is  to  ascertain  whetiier 
land  can  be  manifestly  improved  by  turning  under 
green  crops,  and  to  what  degree  enriched.  Each 
exi>erimenter  will  follow  his  own  judgment  in  his 
process;  but  the  following  intimations  may  merit 
his  attention". 

The  turning  in  of  green  crops  is  a  very  ancient, 
though  not  a  very  general  practice.  Its  utilitv 
has  lately  been  called  in  question.  Hence  the 
desire  to  bring  it  to  the  test  of  fair  experime^it. 

Take  an  acre  of  land,  so  far  exhausted  at  the 
last  ci-op  as  to  render  it  inexpedient  to  introduce 
another  without  a  good  manuring.  Plough  it  in 
the  spring,  and  sow  it  with  oats,  barley,  buck- 
wheat, or  millet — and  not  be  sparing  of  the  seed. 
When  the  crop  shall  be  full  grown,  but  still  in 
blossom,  plough  it  in,  and  sow  it  again.  When 
this  second  crop  shall  be  full  grown,  plough  it  in. 
The  next  year  repeat  this  process — again  plough- 
ing in  two  crops  ;  the  last  by  the  beginning  of 
October.  It  may  then  be  sown  with  winter  rve, 
to  produce  a  crop  of  grain  at  the  next  harvest — 
sowing  five  or  six  pecks,  because  sown  so  late. 
Or  it  may  lie  till  the  ensuing  May,  and  then  be 
planted  with  Indian  corn.  The  product,  com- 
pared with  the  last  of  the  same  acre,  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  the  experiment,  cspeciiUly  if  a 
crop  of  the  same  kind,  will  show  the  value  of  the 
green  crop  ploughed  in. 

ANOTHER  MODE. 
The  acre  being  divided  lengthways  into  two 
equal  parts,  plough  the  whole  uniformly  in  the 
spring.  Sow  on  one  part  two  bushels  of  oats 
or  barley,  or  ^  bushel  of  buck-wheat,  or  three 
or  four  half  pecks  of  millet;*  and  harrow  the 
whole  acre  alike,  and  so  as  duly  to  cover  the 
seed  which  has  been  sown.  When  the  crop 
has  attained  its  fiill  growth,  but  is  still  in  blos- 
som, plough  it  in  ;  ploughing  the  vacant  half 
acre  at  the  same  time,  and  to  the  same  depth. 
Sow  the  first  half  acre  again  immediately,  and 
harrow  in  the  seed,  harrowing  the  other  half  in 
the  same  manner.  The  next  year  repeat  the 
same  process.  Then  the  whole  acre  niav  hp 
sown  with  winter  rye  (3  pecks  on, each  ^ 
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or  the  land  may  lie  (as  in  the  process  first  pro- 
posed) to  be  planted  with  Indun  com  the  ensu- 
ing spring.  In  the  third  year,  the  crop  put  in 
must  stand  to  ripen.  The  produce  of  each  half 
acre,  (both  being  sown  or  planted,  and  cultiva- 
ted in  the  same  manner,)  must  be  kept  by  itself, 
and  accurately  measured.  The  difference  be- 
tween them  will  show  the  value  of  the  green 
crops  ploughed  in. 

Every  experimenter  will  perceive  that  no 
manure  whatever  is  to  be  used — the  crops  sown, 
and  the  weeds  ploughed  under,  excepted. 

Until  ploughs  constructed  for  the  purpose  of 
completely  turning  in  green  crops  shall  be  intro- 
duced, it  will  be  necessary  to  roll  flat  the  green 

crop  before  ploughing,  or  it  cannot  be  dulv  cov-  _  ... 

cred.  Perhaps  a  small  roller,  or  what  is  called  a  ;tl»«'»>-mealmess  and  flavor,  but  moderate  in  their 
foot,  only  of  a  large  size,  may  be  attached  to  the  lPi'oduct ;  some  not  so  well  llavored,  may  be  very 


cultivation  among  (us,  may  be  obtained  from  the 
small  seeds  found  In  the  ^een  balls.  To  en- 
courage the  necessary  experiments,  the  following 
premiums  are  offered : 
For  the  best  and  most  valuable  potatoes, 
taking  them  for  all  in  all,  raised  from  the 
seed  of  the  apples  or  green  balls,  sam- 
ples of  which  shall  be  produced  at  the 
society's  public  exhibition  in  1825  .    -   -  jglO 
For  the  second  best  ---------  7 

For  the  third  best  -   --   --    --   --  5 

The  chiimants  are  to  detail  their  whole  pro- 
cesses, and  state  the  results. 

REMARKS. 
Some  sorts  may  be  of  superior  excellence  for 


fore  end  of  the  plough  beam,  to  press  down  the 
crop  to  the  ground,  and  thus  cause  it  to  be  effec- 
tually covered.   Such  a  roller,  or  foot,  will  serve 
as  a  gauge  for  the  depth  of  the  furrow  in  which 
the  crop  shall  be  buried. 

V.--CIDRR. 
For  the  best  cider,  the  pure  juice  of  the  ap- 
ple, which  shall  be  made  in  the  present 
vear,  not  less  than  eight  barrels  -   •   -  $10 
For  the  second  best-   -   --   --   --   -  5 

The  greater  part  of  the  cider  may  be  sold,  if 
the  owner  please,  only  reserving  one  cask,  of 
which  a  sample  is  to  be  produced  at  the  Society's 
public  exhibition  in  1824;  with  good  evidence 


abundant  in  quantity,  and  highly  valuable  for 
feeding  live  stock  ;  soriie  very  early  Hpe  ;  some 
growing  compactly,  and  so  expeditiously  har- 
vested.^ The  sorts  which,  combining  most  of 
these  good  qualities,  shall  be  judged  the  most 
valuable,  will  be  preferably  entitled  to  the  pre- 
miums, without  excluding  claims  for  potatoes  of 
highly  superior  goodness,  although  less  produc- 
tive. To  facilitate  the  execution  of  tjiese  novel 
experiments,  the  committee  offer  the  following 

DIRECTIONS. 
The  experimenter,  having  determined  with 
what  sorts  of  potatoes  he  will  MUdke  his  trials,] 
will  gather  the  balls  when  the  stalks,  by  their, 


that  the  casks  sold  were  equal  to  that  reserved,  .drying,  indicate  a  ripeness  in  the  seeds  ;  and  if 
If  sold,  the  claimant  will  state  when,  towhom,'the^  are  not  quite  soft,  so  that  the  seeds  will! 
an*^  at  what  prices  ;  and  describe  his  whole  pro-  jeasily  separate  from  the  pulp,  they  may  be  laid 
ctsb  in  collecting,  sorting  and  keeping  the  apples,,  by  (out  of  the  way  of  frost)  until  the  pulp  be- 
in  making  the  cider,  conducting  the  fermenta-  corner  soft.  Then  mash  them  with  the  hand, 
tion  and  fining,  if  any  artificial  fining  be  used,  land  with  the  aid  of  water,  separate  and  wash 
and  in  preserving  the  cider  in  the  cask.  jthe  seeds  clean.   These,  being  dried,  may  be 

For  some  information  of  an  eligible  process  in  [preserved  like  garden  seeds,  until  the  ensuing 

making  and  managing  cider,  the  committee  refer  sr--~    *•*   "  '^^  "  "^'^'^ 

to  the  intimations  contained  in  the  explanatory 
observations  subjoined  to  the  list  of  premiums  for 
1821. 

VL—FOREST  TREES. 
The  same  premiums  that  were  offered  in  1821 
and  1822  ;  to  which  intended  claimants  are  refer- 
red. And  they  are  desired  to  give  notice  of 
their  proposed  claims  to  the  secretary,  John  W. 
Proctor,  Esq.  in  Dan  vers,  before  the  first  of  July 
next. 

VII.— POTATOES. 
Numerous,  experiments  have  been  made,  to 
increase  the  products  of  this  root,  and  premiums 
have  been  awarded  for  the  greatest ;  but  no 
measures  for  improving  their  gualUies  h^ve  fallen 


spring.  Then  sow  them  in  rows,  in  a  bed  of 
rich  garden  earth,  just  as  small  garden  seed» 
aresowfi.  The  rows  maybe  ten  inches  apart; 
and  the  plants,  when  grown  enough  to  be  thin- 
ned, may  stand  four  or  five  inches  asunder.— 
Keep  them  clear  of  weeds,  and  stir  the  earth 
between  the  rows.  The  supernumerary  plants 
arising  fr6m  the  thinnings,  may  be  transplanted 
if  needed,  to  another  bed. 

In  autumn,  or  when  the  stalks  become  so  far 
dried  that  the  roots  cease  to  grow,  dig  these  up 
carefully,  so  that  the  potatoes  growing  on  the 
same  plant  may  be  saved  by  themselves ;  for  it 
may  happen  that  each  distinct  plant  tnay  produce 
a  sort  different  from  the  rest.  The  bulbs,  or 
roots,  of  the  first  year,  will  be  very  small.  In 
the  next  spring,  choosing  a  piece  of  rich  groimd. 


under  the  observation  of  the  committee.  It  is  > plant  each  sort  in  a  hill  by  itself.  The  product 
well  known  that  the  seeds  in  the  a/i/iles  or  greefr^oi  this  year  will  furnish  bulbs  big  enough  to  be 
balls,  which  grow  on  the  tops  of  potato  stalks,  boiled.  And  this  will  be  the  time  for  selecting 
will  produce  potatoes,  which,  planted  for  one  the  best.  Many  sorts  may  not  deserve  any  fiir- 
y  ear,  and  their  produce  a  second  year,  will  yield,  ther  attention;  but  some  may  be  of  excellent 
well  sized  potatoes.  It  is  from  these  small  seeds  . qualities,  as  to  time  of  ripening,  texture,  fla- 
that  all  the  varieties  of  potatoes  have  been  pro-  v our  and  productiveness.  Their  several  qualities 
duccd.  It  was  in  this  way  that  a  distinguished  should  be  carefully  noted  ;  and  again  be  separate- 
farmer  in  Ireland— -a  country  so  famous  for  the  ly  preserved  and  planted  another  year; ,  when 
cuUure  of  potatoes— obtained  excellent  kinds,  they  will  probably  have  attained  all  the  perfec- 
From  the  numerou*-  seeds  in  every  ball,  a  variety  tion  of  which  their  natures  admit, 
of  potatoes  may  be  expected  ;  some  early,  some  I    Lancashire,  a  western  county  of  England,  as 


late  in  ripening— some  yielding  small,  and  others 
abundant  products— some  watery,  and  others 
mealy  and  well  flavored. 

Expectations  have  often  been  formed  of  raising 
potatoes  of  the  best  (qualities,  by  planting  those 
brought  from  the  British  isles  ;  but  disappoint- 
ment is  the  common  result — the  products  of  the 
first  year  have  scarcely  borne  a  resemblance  to 
the  fine  originals.  It  is  very  possible,  and  not 
improbable,  that  some  sorts  superior  to  any  in 


well  as  Ireland,  is  distinguished  for  producing 
good  potatoes.  Ireland  is  remarkable  for  the 
moisture  of  its  climate ;  and  the  western  is  more 
moist  than  the  eastei*n  coast  of  England.  Both  are 
many  degrees  farther  north  than  Massachusetts, 
and  are  exempt  from  the  burning  heats  and 
droughts  of  our  summers.  These  circumstances 
suggest  the  propriety  of  our  planting  potatoes  on 
moist  and  cool  grounds;  thus  assimilated,  in  som^ 
measure,  to  the  soils  of  Ireland  and  Laucashire. ' 


VIlI.^PLOUGHS  AND  PLOUGHING. 
Some  ploughs  are  of  easier  draught  and  makc 
better  work  than  others;  and  some  oxen  draw  or 
plough  extremely  well  without  a  driver.  The 
design  of  ploughing  matches,  is  to  attain  aH  pos- 
sible perfection  in  both.  The  premiums,  there- 
fore, under  this  head,  will  be  confined  to  efficient 
ploughs  of  easiest  draught,  drawn  each  by  one 
yoke  of  oxen  without  a  driver,  ploughing-  one 
quarter  of  an  acre,  and  turning  the  best  furrow, 
at  least  five  inches  deep,  and  in  the  shortest  time 
compatible  with  the  continuance  of  the  labor  to 
complete  tht  ploughing  of  an  acre,  if  thatj  were 
required. 

For  the  best  plough,  team  and  work  -  -  $15 
For  the  second  best     -------  y: 

For  the  third  best  8 

IX.-SUMA.C. 
The  premium  for  this  article  is  continued  of 
course,  as  the  claim  is  to  be  presented  the  ensuing 
autumn. 

GENERAL  REMARK. 

The  committee  repeat — and  desire  it  may  be 
remembered— that  premiums  claimed  are  not  to 
be  awarded,  unless  the  subjects  of  the  claims  are 
decidedly  meritorious.  That  is,  the  respective 
experiments  must  be  so  conducted  as  to  exhioit 
results  worthy  of  encourage oient  and  imitation— 
or  decisive  of  a  question  of  which  the  solution  is 
sought. ' 

Where  a  premium  has  heretofore  been  award- 
ed to  any  person,  he  is  not  to  receive  another  for 
the  same  object.  And  where  any  plough  has  ob- 
tained a  premium,  another  is  not  to  be  awarded 
for  the  same  plough,  nor  for  one  of  the  same 
mould.  Sonie  important  improvement  can  alone 
justify  an  appropriation  of  the  society's  funds,  in 
cases  of  this  nature. 

To  allow  time  for  enterprising  farmers  to  make 
preparations  for  becoming  competitors  for  the 
premiums  now  offered,  the  committee  are  of 
opinion  that  there  should  be  no  public  exhibition 
in  the  present  year.  The  disposable  funds  of  the 
society  will  thereby  be  increased,  to  reward  suc- 
cessful candidates  for  premiums  the  year  follow- 
ing. But  whether  there  shall,  or  shall  not  be  a 
public  exhibition  in  the  present  year,  the  society, 
at  their  approaching  annual  meeting,  will  deter 
mine.  As,  however,  some  claims  were  to  be 
made  in  the  present  year,  these  may  be  sent  to 
the  secretary  of  the  society,  to  be  laid  before  the 
trustees,  for  their  decision  thereon. 

The  t^ommittee  propose  no  premium  for  the 
greatest  quantity  of  any  kind  of  crops.  The  ex- 
periments already  made,  have  demonstrated  what 
IS  practicable ;  and  if  those  known  examples  of 
success  are  insufficient  to  stimulate  general  exep> 
tions,the  usual  premiums  must  prove  ineffectual 
Essex,  not  being  a  county  for  grazing  and  fat- 
tening cattle  much  beyond  the  farmer's  own 
wants,  this  article  also  is  discontinued  in  the  list 
of  premiums. 

As  to  the  usual  live-stock— wo!*king  oxen,  milch 
cows,  young  cattle,  sheep  and  swine — ^they  are  to 
be  considered  as^ comprehended  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  farm,  additionally  to  the  provisions  un- 
der the  heads  No.  III^  and  No.  VIiI,  relating  to 
the  dairy  and  ploughing  matches ;  and  to  the  fol- 
lowing article. 

X. — FOR  IMPROVING  OUR  NATIVE 

BREED  OF  NEAT  CATTLE. 
The  first  most  celebrated  breeder  of  live  stock 
in  England,  was  the  late  Robert  Bake  well;  to 
whom,  Mr.  Arthur  Young  says,  that  country  is 
indebted  for  jtist  /iHnci/ilea  of  dr  ceding'.  And  a 
later  emi^nt  breeder  says,  that  •  before  Mr. 
Bakeweirs  days,  we  had  no  criterion  but  size ; 
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noihing  would  please  but  elephants  and  giants. 
And  he  declares  "that  Bakewell  enabled  those 
wiio  followed  his  ideas,  to  produce  two  pounds 
of  nmtton,  where  only  one  was  pi-oduced  before." 
Tlie  following  were  the  points  to  which  Bake- 
well  specially  attended :  "fine  forms, small  bones, 
and  a  true  disposition  to  make  ready-fat:  which, 
ii.deed,is  inseparable  from  small  bones,  or  rather 
tine  bones  and  fine  forms,  or  true  symmetry  of 
the  parts. 

But  Bakewell's  prime  object,  in  improving  cat- 
tle and  sheep^  was  to  render  his  animals  most 
profitable  in  beef  and  mutton.   And  he  succeed 
eti  in  obtwning  forms  indicating  strength  of  con 
$iitution^~-a  disposition  to  fatten^  and  at  an  early 

acre  toeightinesh  in  the  most  valuable  /larts^with 

il^  htneaa  of  offals.  If  there  was  deficiency  in  any 
point,  he  would  cross  his  animal  with  one  that 

as  amply  supplied  in  that  part ;  and  if  any  point 
cf  his  animal  was  too  heavy,  by  an  opposite  cross 
he  woald  reduce  the  superfluity.  By  such  ma- 
nagement, diligently  pursued,  he,  at  length,  gave 
to  his  stock  the  shape  and  qualities  he  desired. 

So  far  as  we  breed  domestic  animals  in  this 
county — and  the  observation  will  apply  to  our 
whole  state,  and  generally  to  all  New  England, 
w  e  must  extend  our  views  beyond  beef  and  mut- 

f.^n  and  with  the  former  combine  milk^  butter 

anci  cheese^  and  a  fitness  for  labor — and  together 
w  ith  mutton^  aim  at  the  greatest  quantity  of  the 
most  useful  wool. 


trained  steers,  improved  on  the  principles  above 
stated,  and  exhibited  at  the  same  time— 

For  the  best  pair  g20 

For  the  second  best  -  15 

For  the  third  best  10 

It  will  readily  be  admitted  that  our  live  stock 
demand  great  improvements;  and  no  one  will 
question  whether  such  improvements  are  practi- 
cable. They  ought  then  to  be  attempted.  It 
will  avjul  little  to  bestow  premiums  merely  for 
the  best  that  shall  be  produced ;  for  such  premi 
urns  might  be  given  for  a  century,  without  effect- 
ing any  real  improvements;  and  thus,  as  to  live 
stock,  defeat  the  object  for  which  the  society  was 
formed.  The  known  excellency  of  some  oxen 
&nd  cows,  of  our  native  breed,  give  assurance  to 
judicious  and  enterprising  farmers,  that  their 
numbers  may  be  multiplied  by  observing  the  well- 
tried  rules  of  breeding.  The  Oakes  cow  has 
probably  not  been  surpassed  in  any  countiy.  By 
some  she  was  judged  to  be  under  the  size  of  our 
common  cows.  Her  short  legs  probably  gave  rise 
to  that  opinion.  There  are,  however,  many  larg- 
er cows  m  the  county, 

The  best  bulls  and  cows  do  not  always  produce 
a  progeny  equal  to  the  parents :  but  experience 
has  shown,  that  from  such  only  the  highest  im- 
provements may  be  expected.  The  same  obser 
vation  applies  to  all  other  kinds  of  live  stock. 

Farmers  who  shall  effect  gi*eat  improvements 
in  live  stock,  while  they  render  a  lasting  benefit 


thei^  coMniry,  will  lay  a  foundation  for  advancing 
<»  T«o*  vft  «Q   All      tj^eir  own  im^pgsjjn  the  demand,  and  consequent 


and  lay  flesh  and  fat  on  the  most  valuable  joints 
—as  was  the  fact, — can  it  be  doubted  that,  by. 
similar  attenti<m,  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  milk  of  our  cows  may  be  increased  and  en- 
riched ?  But  to  obtain  this  improvement,  calves 
should  be  raised  from  such  cows  only  as  excel  in 
these  two  particulars. 

It  seems  to  be  the  best  opinion,  that  of  the  dif- 
ferent breeds  of  live  stock,  those  of  the  lai-gest 
vize  arc  not  the  roost  profitable.  The  breed  of 
i  aitle,  however,  should  be  such  as  to  produce 
rxen,  a  single  pair  of  which,  at  their  full  growth, 
^hou^d  have  strength  sufficient,  on  proper  tillage 
land,  with  well  formed  ploughs,  to  open  a  furrow 
to  the  depth  of  five,  or  even  of  six  inches.  As  to 
ihe  form  of  the  different  kinds  of  live  stock,  an 
eminent  naturalist  and  fanner  in  England  has  thus 
expressed  his  opinion  :  '*The  more  deep  and  ca- 
pacious the  chest,  and  the  shorter  and  lower  any 
ai^imal  is,  relative  to  its  weight,  the  better  adap- 
ted it  will  be  to  live  and  fatten  on  little  food,  the 
n*ore  labor  it  will  go  through  ;  and  I  have  always 
f.  und  the  most  short-legged  oxen  to  be  the  best 
Uborers." 

The  foregoing  rules  w  breeding,  and  descnp- 
rion  of  good  live  stork,  being  the  result  of  the 
experience  of  eminent  English  farmei-s  and  breed- 
ers merit  the  particular  attention  of  all  who  shall 
attempt  to  improve  upon  our  present  races  of  do- 
ntcstic  animals;  and  are  here  introduced  to  fur- 
nish them  with  useful  information.  And  in  the 
hnpe  and  expectation  that  such  improvements 
n  ill  be  undertaken,  the  following  ])vemiums  are 
offered: 

To  the  person  who  shall  produce  at  the  public 
exhibition  of  the  society,  in  the  year  1828,  any 
number  of  milch  cows,  not  less  than  four,  of  our 
ir^tive  breeds,  showing  manifest  improvements 
lUtrein,  by  an  important  increase  in  the  quantity^ 
.11. d  maintaining,  at  least,  if  not  improving,  the 
-  jrjd  quality  of  milk — ^the  latter  to  be  tested  by 
tae  quantities  of  buHcr  made  in  the  six  months 
next  preceding  the  exhibition — 

For  the  best  $30 

For  the  next  best     -  -  25 

For  the  third  best  -  --   --  --  -  20 

For  the  best  pair  of  working  oxen,  or  well 


ly  increased  prices,  of  their  improved  breeds, 

Reflecting  farmers,  who  shall  become  car.di- 
dates  for  premiums,  will  be  aware,  that  if  their 
exertions  should  not  obtain  the  honor  of  a  prize, 
they  will  not  pass  unrewarded ;  as  all  the  im- 
provements they  make  will  either  give  them  im 
mediate  profits,  or  add  to  the  value  of  their 
farms.   The  direct  object  of  premiums  is  not  to 
excite  merely  trials  of  skill,  but  to  add  to  the  so 
fid  interests  of  farming  ;  and  he,  who  shall  show 
how  we  may  add  most  to  that  solid  interest,  will 
obtain  the  highest  prize. 
In  behalf  and  by  order  of  the  committee, 

T.  PICKERING. 

Salem^  Jan.  22,  1823. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

ON  THE  WATEr"cULTURE  OF  RICE. 

Poplar  Grove,  13  miles  from  Charleston. 
Dear  Sir, 

You  will  no  doubt  be  pleased  to  receive  the  en- 
closed from  the  pen  of  Cien.  Thomas  Pinckney, 
on  the  subject  of  rice  planting,  the  most  impor- 
tant staple  of  South  Carolina.  The  system  of 
water  culture,  as  explained  in  the  essay,  is  one 
highly  approved,  and  extensively  pursued  by 
some  of  the  best  planters  in  the  state  ;  particu- 
larly, and  successfully^  by  your  friend,  C.  E. 
Rowan,  Esq.  from  whom  I  received  the  pam 
phlet  for  transmission. 

Your's, 

VVM.  F.  REDDING. 


A  letter  from  Thomas  Pisckset,  Ksri.  to  the 
jigricultural  society  of  South  Carolina^  on  the 
WATER  CULTURE  OF  RICE. 

Charleston,  12th  December^  1810. 

Dear  Sir, 

Having  last  year  made  an  experiment,  on 
small  scale,  of  cultivating  rice,  in  a  manner 
\*hich  I  believe,  has  not  heretofore  been  practi- 
sed in  the  United  States,  and  having  this  year  re- 
peated the  experiment,  much  more  extensively, 
v.'ith  such  a  degrte  of  success,  as,  in  my  opinion, 
to  warrant  further  trial,  I  am  induced  to  request 


the  favour  of  yon  to  lay  before  the  society  the 
following  account  of  the  method  pursued,  with 
its  result. 

I  have  taken  pains,  for  a  considerable  time  past, 
to  obtain  correct  information  concerning  the  pro- 
duction of  this  grain,  in  countries  where,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  long  establishment  and  extensive 
use,  I  was  induced  to  believe  that  experience 
must  have  suggested  the  most  advantageous  mode 
of  culture  ;  and  I  obset*ved  in  the  course  of  eh  is 
investi^tion,  that  the  practice  of  those  coun- 
tries differed  considerably  from  our  own  ;  parti- 
cularly in  the  application  of  water  :  for  I  found 
that  in  them,  nee  was  generally  sown  and  grew 
to  maturity  in  land  continually  inundated  to  a 
greater  or  less  depth ;  except  during  the  short 
intervals  necessary  for  occasional  shifting  the 
water.  I,  therefore,  determined  to  endeavour  to 
ascertain  what  advantage  that  method  might  pos- 
sess over  the  practice  which  generally  prevails 
among  us  of  keeping  our  rice-fields  dry  for  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  first  half  of  its  growth. 

Various  accidents,  to  which  the  state  of  agri- 
cidture  in  this  country  renders  us  peculiarly  lia- 
ble, prevented  me  from  obtaining  the  result  of 
my  first  experiments  with  such  accuracy,  as  to 
enable  me  to  lay  them  before  the  society  ;  they 
were,  however,  sufliciently  satisfactory  to  my- 
self to  induce  me  to  persevere  ;  and,  on  Friday 
the  5th  day  of  May,  1809,  I  directed  five  bush- 
els of  seed  rice  to  be  sprouted,  which  was  effect- 
ed bv  putting  it  into  a  rice-tierce  fi?led  with  wa- 
ter, which  gi*adually  leaked  out  after  the  rice 
had  been  well  soaked ;  and  on  the  Monday  fol- 
lowing, the  grains  being  fully  swollen  and  some 
of  it  having  protruded  the  germ,  it  was  spread 
out,  some  slaked  lime  sifted  over  it,  to  facilitate 
the  distribution,  and  was  immediately  sown  in  a 
little  more  than  two  acres  of  ground  : — this  small 
field  had  been  planted  with  rice  several  preced- 
ing years,  and  had  then  been  prepared,  by  the 
stubble  having  been  hoed  off  and  burned,  and  the 
soil  turned  and  made  fiue  by  the  hoe  :  part  of  it 
was  sown  in  drills  at  the  distance  of  about  six- 
teen inches  from  centre  to  centre,  and  the  re- 
mainder broad-cast  :  the  seed  was  not  covered, 
but  the  water  very  gradually  brought  over  it,  cov- 
ing the  land  six  inches  deep  on  the  general  lev- 
,  but  being  ten  inches  deep  on  the  lower  parts 
ut  the  field,  and  scarcely  two  inches  over  the 
hcst  :  directions  were  given  to  retain  the  wa- 
ter constantly,  as  nearly  as  could  be,  at  that 
height,  keeping  it  sweet  and  cool,  by  occasion- 
ally admitting  fresh  tide-water,  and  by  turning 
through  it  a  small  drain  from  the  highland.  The 
nee  grew  through  the  water,  and  in  about  a  fort- 
night the  points  of  the  leaves  were  seen  floating 
on  the  sui-face.    In  those  parts  where  the  water 
iiad  covered  the  land  six  or  more  inches,  no 
wtedi  or  grass  aj)pearcd,  except  a  few  leaves  of 
the  wampee  and  some  rushes.    In  tlie  hit^her 
parts  especially,  near  the  edges,  some  v/nter 
grasses  appeared ;  all  these,  however,  were  ef- 
fectually removed,  being  picked  by  hand  out  of 
the  water,  by  the  application  of  labour  equal  to 
the  work  of  three  labourers  for  one  day.  This 
rice,  when  ripe,  was  separately  harvested  and 
yielded  one  hundred  and  fifteen  bushels  and  one 
peck  of  clean  heavy  grain  ;  the  drilled  appeared 
better  than  the  broad  cast,  but  no  accurate  ac- 
count of  their  relative  product  was  kept  ;  and, 
in  fact,  the  whole  experiment  is  deficient  in  accu- 
racy, because  the  land  being  a  small  detached 
piece  of  very  irregular  shape,  it  was  dinicult  to 
ascertain  its  precise  contents.    Its  product,  how- 
e\ei%  certainly  exceeded  the  average  of  the 
whole  plantation  that  year,  and  the  comparative 
experiinent  was  so  far  satisfactory,  that  this  pro- 
duct also  consideral^ly  exceeded  ♦he  crops  of  the 
two  preceding  years  made  from  the  same  land. 
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neither  of  which  crops  exceeded  umety  bushels. 
It  was  also  proved,  satisfactorily,  by  this  trial 
that  rice  would  germinate,  grow  through  aod  til- 
ler, or  branch  out,  well  in  land  constantly  covered 
with  from  six  to  ten  inches  of  water. 

In  the  present  year  I  have  cultivated,  in  this 
mode,  twenty-two  acre?  at  my  upper  plantation 
on  Santee  river,  and  forty-eight  acres  oi*  my  low- 
er place.  A  field  of  twenty -two  acres  at  the 
plantation  of  my  mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Motte,has 
been  subjected  to  the  same  process  ;  and  my  son- 
in-law,  Mr.  John  Middleton,  has  cultivated,  in 
the  same  way  a  small  field  containing  seven  and 
an  half  acres,  at  the  plantation  whereon  he  re- 
sides. The  whole  of  these  are  tide-lands,  and 
as  the  method  used  in  all  of  them  was  nearly  si- 
n^il^r,  1  will  not  trespass-  on  the  patience  of  the 
societ^'4  bv  the  details  of  mot*e  than  oiie  of  them, 
and  will  select  for  thai  purpose  the  comparative 
experiment  made  at  mv  upper  pl^ce^  because  it 
was  made  on  two  fields  so  sini^lar  in  quantity, 
quality  of  soil,  previous  treatment,  and  indeed, 
in  every  respect,  that  a  fairer  test  of  the  merit 
of  each  mode,  could  scarcely  be  ihade  in  one 
year. 

.  Each  of  these  fields  contain  twenty-two  acres 
of  our  usual  plantation  measure,  (210  feet  square 
tp  the  acre,)  they  are  precisely  of  the  same 
shape ;  the  soil  in  both  is  a  light  black  mould,  on 
a  blue  clay  foundation  ;  the  clay,  hxiwever,  lies 
too  low  to  affect  the  quality  of  the  upper  stratum 
which  is  too  light,  they  both  have  been  cultiva- 
ted upwards  of  twenty-years  successively,  in 
rice,  and  are  only  divided  from  each  other  by  a 
bank  :  the  drains  and  ditches  in  both  were  dean, 
the  remains  of  the  last  year's  stubble  was  burnt 
off,  and  the  ground  prepared,  by  being  once 
ploughed  and  narrowed,  and  assisted  by  the  hoe 
m  low  places  where  the  plough  could  noc  do  good 
work  ;  the  whole  was  then  ploughed  with  what 
we  call  a  trenching  plouehy  into  arills,  being,  on 
an  average,  nearly  eighty  in  number  on  each 
quarter  of  an  acre  (lOS  feet  square)  and  the  seed 
liavingbeen  put  to  soak  in  water  the  day  before, 
(No.  1  being  the  field  intended  for  the  common 
culture^  was  sown  at  the  rate  of  tw«  bushels  an 
acre,  (heaped  measure)  on  the  28th  day  of 
March  :  the  seed  was  not  covered  but  was  suffer- 
ed to  lie  in  the  open  trench  during  the  night  after 
it  was  sown,  that  it  might  better  adhere  to  the 
soil,  and  not  be  displaced  on  the  introduction  of 
the  water,  which  was  slowly  brought  over  it  the 
succeedmg  morning  : — this  water  continued  over 
the  land  five  days,  when  finding,  on  examina- 
tion, that  some  or  the  grains  began  to  sprout,  the 
field  was  dried  and  continued  so  until  the  rice  was 
old  enough  .to  admit  of  being  hoed,  when  that 
operation  wis  well  executed,  and  the  land  still 
kept  dry,  until  the  growth  of  the  rice  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  some  grass  among  it  called  for  a  se- 
cond weeding,  which  was  well  executed  by  hoe- 
ing the  intervals,  and  picking  by  hand,  all^  the 
grass  from  the  rows  of  the  rice  ;  it  then  received 
wjiat  is  commonly  called  the  long  flowing,  the 
water  being  thrown  on  the  land,  to  the  depth  of 
bix  or  eight  inches  on  the  general  level,  where  it 
was  retained  sixteen  days,  only  occasionally 
shifting  a  little  of  it  to  keep  it  pure.  The  water 
was  then  gradually  withdrawn,  and  as  soon  as 
the  land  was  sufficiently  dry,  a  Uiird  hoeing  was 
given,  stirring  the  groand  well  and  picking  out 
all  the  grass  and  weeds  from  among  the  rice:  it 
was  then  kept  dry  until  it  had  formed  a  joint, 
when  the  water  was  again  introduced  and  con- 
tinued, with  occasional  freshening,  until  it  was 
let  off  to  dry  the  field  for  harvest ;  but  during 
this  flowing  the  grass  and  weeds  which  had  come 
forward  since  the  third  hoeing  were  pulled  out 
by  hand.  It  was  begun  to  be  cut  down  on  the 
^.day  of  September,  and  when  thraiAed  ^ 


winnowed  yielded  nine  hundred  and  ninety  bush- 
els of  rough  rice,  weighing  forty-six  pounds  per 
bushel. 

I  have  so  minutely  described  the  m^hod  used 
in  this  field,  that  the  society  might  be  enabled  to 
judge  how  far  this  part  of  the  experiment  was 
prouerly  conducted. 

1  he  neld.  No.  2,  intended  for  the  water  cid- 
ture,  was  treated  exactly  in  the  same  manner 
with  No.  1,  until  after  it  was  sown,  except  that 
the  seed  prepared  for  it,  was  longer  soaked  and 
approached  nearer  to  germination  ;  and  that  one 
half  acre  was  sown  with  seed  ihat  had  not  been 
previously  wet.  This  field  was  sown  on  the  2d 
and  the  water  introduced  on  the  3d  of  April,  and 
was  kept  as  nearly  as  could  be  flowed  to  the 
depth  of  six  inches,  on  the  general  level,  until 
thie  21st  of  May ;  the  ground,  however,  was  so 
uneven,  that  I  measured  several  plants  of  rice 
which  had  just  appeared  abo^re  the  surface,  add' 
found  that  they  had  jprown  through  17  inches  of 
water,  while  some  high  parts  of  the  field  were 
not  covered  3  inches  deep.  On  the  21st  of  May, 
the  rice  now  standing  up  firmly,  the  whole  of  the 
water  was  turned  off  and  some  hands  sent  in  to 
pull  out  the  weeds,  and  on  the  22d  the  water  was 
re-admitted  and  retained  until  the  30th  of  June, 
when  it  was  a^n  completely  shifted ;  immedi 
ately  after  which  the  field  was  again  flowed,  until 
the  14th  of  July,  when  it  was  once  more  emptied 
and  renewed  the  succeeding  day  ;  and  in  addition 
to  these  total  changes  the  water  was  partially 
freshened  as  often  as  circumstances  would  admit. 
Immediately  after  the  14th  of  July,  the  rice  be 
gan  to  pht  out  the  ear,  and  was  ready  for  the 
sickle  on  the  22d  day  of  August,  but  on  accoun 
of  rainy  weather,  on  that,  and  the  two  succeed 
ing  days,  it  was  not  begun  to  be  cut  until  the  25th 
of  that  month. 

Some  wampee  and  rushes  appeared  early  in 
this  field,  and  the  washing  of  the  loose  earth  frtmi 
the  banks  covered  the  seed  in  the  ac^^ning  rows 
so  deep  that  the  rice  did  not  come  throOgh  it,  and 
some  labour  was  bestowed  in  transplantin|;  into 
those  rows. 

The  quantity  of  labour  expended  on  this  field, 
between  sowing  and  harvest,  was  as  follows : 

May  irth  Eight  labourers  picking  out  7  4  days 

weeds,  etc.  half  a  day  each,  3  work 
21st  22  labourers  the  whole  day,  22 

Nine  transplanting  on  marg^in,  9 

24th  One  raking  off  green  scum,  1 

25th  One  ditto         ditto  1 
June  30th  Twenty-two  hands  picking 


rashes,  wampee,  etc« 
Total  days  work. 
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The  product  of  this  field  when  thra^ed  and 
winnowed,  was  1069  bushels  oi  rough-rice, 
wei|;hing  46  pounds  per  bushel. 

This  field  must  have  suffered  some  injury  htm 
my  having  left  home  about  a  week  niter  it  was 
sown,  without  having  given  sufficient  directions 
concei*ning  the  shifting  of  the  water,  at  an  early 
period  of  its  growth.  I  was  absent  near  three 
weeks,  and  on  my  return  found  a  considerable 
quantity  of  green  scum  among  it,  which  gave  it 
a  very  unpromising  appearance ;  the  rice  was 
then  in  that  state  that  it  would  have  been  thrown 
down  if  the  water  had  been  altogether  withdrawn, 
it  was,  therefore,  only  freshened  partially,  and 
the  water  was  not  totsdly  changed  until  the  21st 
of  May ;  and  as  I  ani  of*^  opinion  that  pure  water 
is  as  essential  to  keep  rice  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion, as  pure  air  is  to  the  health  of  anunals,  1 
have  no  doubt  but  that  this  field  would  have  yield- 
ed more  grain  but  for  this  neglect.  The  half 
acre,  whereof  the  seed  was  not  soaked,  grew 
and|equally  weU  through  tht  water,  was  jgts  early 


ripe,  and  to  all  appearance  as  good  as  the  rest  u: 
the  field. 

One  field  of  twelve  and  another  of  fourteen 
acres  were  sown  at  my  lower  plantation,  on  San- 
tee river,  on  the  25th  of  April,  and  treated  in 
the  same  manner;  they  were  both  harvested 
soon  after  the  storm  in  September— the  twelve 
acres  yielded  five  hundred  and  ten  bushels,  and 
the  fourteen  acres  six  hundred  and  thirty-two 
□ushels  of  rice,  weighing  forty-five  pounds  to  the 
bushel. — A  violent  gust  of  wind  passed  through 
the  plantation  while  this  rice  was  growing  through 
the  water,  being  then  six  or  seven  inches  long, 
and  the  a^^tation  of  the  waves  drew  up  a  consid- 
erkble  quantity  of  the  plants  by  the  roots,  from 
the  14  acre  field,  this  left  the  rice,  as  we  then 
thought,  too  thin  in  that  field.  The  twelve  acre 
field  was  not  so  much  affected  by  the  storm,  and 
stood  very  regular  and  thick,  and  it  proved  at 
harvest  that  it  was  too  thick,  for  the  ears  were 
much  smaller  than  those  of  the  fourteen  acre, 
^nd  it  yielded  only  at  the  rate  of  forty-two  and  an 
half  bushels  per  acre,  while  the  other  gave  at 
the  r«ue  of  forty-five. 

Another  field  of  twenty-two  and  a  quarter  of 
an  acre,  very  much  broken  by  a  large  creek,  was 
sown  on  the  10th  of  May,  and  subjected  to  the 
same  treatment:  It  yielded  one  thousand  and 
twelve  bushels,  or  nearly,  at  the  rate  of  forty-six 
bushels  per  acre,  of  rice  weighing  forty-seven 
pound  per  bushel.  The  rice  in  this  field  also, 
stood  too  thick,  and  one  rood  which  had  been 
sowed  broad  caat^  injudiciouBly^  scarcely  produ- 
ced any  grain. — One  hundred  and  forty-four  days 
labour  was  applied  between  sowing  and  harvest 
to  these  three  fields,  containing,  together,  forty- 
eight  acres  and  a  quarter,  being  precisely  three 
days  labour  of  one  hand  bestowed  on  each  acre. 

The  field  of  twenty-two  acres,  cultivated  at 
Mrs.  Motte's  plantation,  was  so  very  much  pol- 
luted with  rushes,  wampee,  and  the  species  of 
jointed  conch  grass,  called  here  blanket  gfrass, 
that  the  labour  bestowed  on  it  was  very  consi- 
derable, and  the  product  bad,  nor  was  this  pro 
duct  so  accurately  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
crop  as  to  enable  me  to  state  the  amount.  1  was 
not  present  when  it  was  harvested,  but  on  walk- 
ing over  the  field,  and  examining  the  stubble,  I 
found  many  patches  where  the  rice  appeared  tb 
have  been  totally  destroyed  by  the  weeds,  but 
where  that  was  not  the  case,  the  rice  appeared  to 
have  grown  perfectly  well,  the  cars  of  what  I 
was  Shown  as  part  of  the  crop  was  certainly  line, 
but  the  deficiencies  were  so  great  that  I  should 
not  estimate  the  product  at  more  than  a  barrel 
and  an  half,  or  thirty  bushels  per  acre.  One  ob- 
servation was,  however,  afforded  by  this  tnal, 
which  is,  that  the  accumulation  of  green  scum 
or  water  moss,  was  prevented  by  twice  shifting 
the  water  completely,  during  the  night  before 
the  rice  had  progressed  beyond  the  point  or  nee* 
die  state ;  and  another  hint  of  some  importance 
may  be  collected  from  it,  namely,  not  to  attempt 
this  mode  of  culture  in  fields  so  foul  with  water 
grasses. 

The  field  of  about  seven  acres,  cultivated  ac- 
cording to  this  plan,  by  Mr.  John  >y[iddlctOB,  was 
sown  on  the  18th  of  April  and  reaped  on  the  Sd* 
of  September,  and  yielded  thirty  five  bushels  • 
per  acre,  weighing  fortj^-five  pound  perboahel; 
the  labour  bestowed  on  it  was  equal  to  the  labour 
of  one  hand  for  eleven  days.  This  field  also,  was 
not  in  ^ood  order,  and  the  rice  evidently  stood 
much  too  thick  in  it,  except  on  the  margins,  wiuch 
failed  ahnost  entirely,  owing,  I  presume,  to  the 
same  cause  as  mentioned  in  the  first  experiment. 
It  was  remarkaole  that  this  field,  whfcli  was 
sown  on  the  18th  April,  was  r^ped  Mi  the  tewit 
day  ^ith  another  held,  which  had  been  sown  00 
the  28th  of  March,  making  a  difference  of  t wen- 
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sold  to  considerable  profit  at  market ;  and,  where 
timber  abounds,  sawing  for  market  would  prove 
a  beneficial  resource.  But  in  no  respect  would 
this  system,  if  successfuUv  pursued,  affurd  such 
permanent  advantag^e  and  satisfaction  as  in  the 
improved  health  of  the  persons  actively  employed 
in  the  cultivation ;  lor  it  must  be  evident  that 
the  exlialation  from  the  water  frequently  shifted 
and  kept  in  a  state  as  pure  as  is  here  recommend- 
 '  *  ^'^»  would  be  far  less  deleterious,  than  that  aris- 
io  "be  "excuwd  if  i  tresspass  a.  little  longer  on  J  ing  firom  the  mud  of  thfe  swamps  after  the  wa- 
their  patience,  by  explaining  the  reasons  why  I  iter  is  withdrawn.  Any  person  who  has  passed 
consider  it  worthy  of  their  attention.  j  near  a  rice-field  within  a  few  dayi»  after  the  wa- 
I  think  it  is  evident,  in  the  first  place,  that  to  ter  has  been  let  off  from  U  must  be  convinced  of 
pursue  this  system,  much  less  intelligence  will  I  the  truth  of  this  observation.  But  a  further  I m- 
be  required  in  the  cultivators,  than  the  mode|provement  In  the  health  of  our  labourers  may 
usually  adopted;  and,  when  wc  consider  the ireasonabljr  be  expected  to  result  from  the  expe- 
general  want  of  information  in  the  agents  com-  nence  which,  of  late  years,  has  amply  proved, 


;\  -one  days ;  and  this  acceleration  of  maturity  at- 
tended all  the  fields  thus  watered,  though  not  in 

grcmt  a  degree : — 1  think,  however,  the  trials 
I  huvemade  will  authorize  me  to  promise,  that 
rice,  cultivated  in  this  mode,  will  be  fit  fot  har- 
vest at  least  ten  days  before  that  treated  in  the 
usual  manner. 

My  object,  in  troubling  the  society  with  the 
idbovc  tedious  detail,  being  to  induce  some  of  our 
members  to  give  this  method  a  fair  trial ;  I  hope 


monly  employed,  this  must  appear  a  considera- 
ble advantage.  Every  practical  planter  knows 
that  to  understand  die  proper  periods  when  the 


that  our  pine-barrens,  removed  but  a  small  dis- 
tance from  the  swamps,  and  especially  where  a 
barrier  or  screen  Of  trc^s  is  kepi  between  them, 


ater  should  be  admitted  ;  to  what  depth  the  afford  residences  infinitely  more  healthftil  than 
I  ftnd  rfionld  be  ftowed  ;  how  long  the  water  should!  the  immediate  vicinity  of  rice -fields.  If  then, 
be  retained,  and  how  often  the  irrigation  should,  we  shall  find  bur  labourers  no  longer  bound  to  re- 
be  repeated,  requires  experience,  judgment  audi  side  near  the  rice-fields  by  the  attention  and  work 
attention.  In  the  method  1  recommend,  the  wa-|  necessary  to  be  perforriied  iu  them,  according  to 
taring  process  is  certainly  more,  simple,  nothing,  the  present  plan,  is  it  uureasohable  to  hope,  that 
being  required  but  to  admit  the  water  from  the » we  shall,  by  degrees,  4nd  as  circumstances  may 
fii-st  to  a  certain  height  over  the  land,  and  to  re-!admit»  rem«ivc  our  settlements  to  convenient  dis- 
tain  it  steadily  through  the  whole  growth  at  tancc*  in  the  higher  lands,  where  our  people 
that  hei^t,  the  only  skill  and  attention  nccessa-  might  be  employed  to  aidvant^ige,  and  enjoy  bet 
ry  to  this  part  of  the  bnsinciss  being  to  keep  the 'ter  health  ?  A  few  persons,  in  this  case,  must 
water  pure  and  sweet,  by  changing  it  partially^  necessarily  he  left  to  attend  to  the  watering  pro- 
or  altogether,  as  often  as  is  necessary  for  that,  cess;  and  when  the  rice  approaches  to  maturity 
purpose,  and  as  circumstances  will  permit.  'the  Water  should  be  withdrawn  a  lew  days  earli- 
Ot  the  advantages  this  method  possesses  oyer  er  than  is  now  customary,  which  would  not  injure 
the  common  mode  as  it  respects  the  saving  of  la-  the  cik)p,  but  would  suffer  the  first  and  greatest 
hour,  the  comparative  statement,  exhibited  exhalations  to  pass  off  before  the  attendance  of 
above,  ftimishes  abundant  proof;  and  when  the  the  labourers  would  be  necessary  in  the  field, 
disadvantages  arising  from  want  of  experience!  Before  I  conclade  I  will  mention  one  more  ad- 
arc  considered,  little  doubt  can,  I  think,  be  en- {vantage  that  may  possibly  attend  this  mode,  with 
tertained,  but  that  a  few  years  practice,  would  out  entering  into  any  detail  concerning  it,  which 
enable  us  to  diminish  even  the  small  portion  of  is,  that  this  modeot  culture  seems  caJculated  to 
labour  applied  in  these  trials,  and  the  appUca-^  admit  with  advantage  the  practice  of  transplant- 
tion  of  the  labour,  so  saved,  toother  useful  pur- ^  ing  rice,  whereby  we  may  be  enabled  to  obtain 
poses  would  certainly  be  peculiarly  beneficial  to'two  crops  in  one  year,  from  a  considerable  por- 
the  land  holders  of  the  lower  country,  where 'tion  of  our  land  ; — ^this,  I  find,  is  a  practice  gene- 


many  persons  possessing  more  land  than  they  can 
cultivate,  ft  must  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
them  to  hare  more  than  three-fourths  of  their  la- 
bourers relieved  from  their  present  occupations 
for  ooe^^rd  of  the  year,  and  ready  to  be  employ- 
ed in  bringtag  into  cultivation  valuable  land  now 
Iving  oselessi  orof  more  highly  improving  that 
now  in  use.  Many  planters  also,  who  have  not 
now  the  leisure  to  prepare  materials  for  building 
and  to  erect  dams  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  use 
water-mills,  and  other  machinery  for  manufac- 
turing their  crops  would  no  longer  be  prevented 
from  enjoying  that  benefit.  Such  also,  as  have 
good  highland  near  their  swamps,  would  be  ena- 
bled to  plant  cotton  or  other  valuable  Droducts  in 
addition  to  their  rice  crops;  and  tne^  whose 
highlands  are  of  inferior  quality^  might  improve 
them  by  manures,  which,  in  our  lower  country, 
are  every  where  at  hand ;.  for  the  worst  of  what 
is  called  pine  barren,  abounds  in  weeds  and 
plants  which  grow  luxuriantly  in  summer  ;  and 
every  part  of  vegetable  as  well  as  animal  sub- 
substances,  ms^  be  converted  into  good  manure. 
It  \%  not  therefore,  the  scarcity  of  that  article, 
but  the  want  of  laboiir  necessary  to  collect,  pre- 
pare, and  transport  it,  that  occasions  this  great 
Hiiprovement  to  be  so  little  used  among  us. — 
Lime,  whith  is  known  to  act  so  benefic.ally  as  a 
numure  on  the  texture  of  sandy  soils,  might,  du- 
ring this  seisdn  of  leisure,  be  burnt  from  the 
shells*  with  which  our  sea -coast  abounds.  With- 
in the  reach  of  okwc  of  our  rice-planters,  and 
eitker  applied  to  the  melioration  of  the  soil,  or 


rally  pursued  in  Egypt,  in  China,  in  Industan, 
in  the  Phillipine  Islands,  and  in  Spain ;  and  I 
hope  next  year,  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  offer 
to  the  society  the  result  of  an  experiment  I  have 
begun,  with  the  hope  of  ascertaining  whether  Uiis 
practice  may  be  beneficially  adopted  in  the  cul- 
ture of  our  rice  lands. 

It  may  have  the  appearance  of  presumption  in 
a  person  having  so  little  experience  in  this  mode 


cientj  giving  the  largest  quantity  to  those  pari»^ 
of  the  field  which  are  lowest.  The  seed  siiould 
by  no  means  be  covered  J|y  earth,  but  the  water 
admitted  slowly  in  the  morning  of  the  day  after 
sowing,  and  increased  gradually  to  as  great  depth 
as  the  supply  of  water  and  situation  of  the  banks 
will  admit,  whereby  all  the  loose  stubble  and 
trash  in  the  field  will  float  and  be.  driven  by  the 
prevailing  wind  to  one  side  or  comer  ol  it ;  this 
trash  should  be  removed,  and,  immediately  after 
the  water  reduced  to  six  inches  over  the  general 
level  of  the  field.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  fifth 
day  after  sowing,  water  should  be  entirely  with- 
drawn from  the  field,  and  readmitted  with  the 
next  tide,  or  early  in  the  morning  of  the  next 
day.  In  five  or  six  days  more  this  complete 
change  of  water  should  be  repeated,  ^taking  care 
to  effect  it  while  the  rice  is  still  ih  the  needle 
state,  and  consequently  not  liable  to  be  thrown 
down.  After  this  the  water  must  be  kept  on 
steadily  until  the  rice  shall  have  grown  through 
it  and  stands  firmly;  observing  only  to  freshen 
it  occasionally,  by  drawing  off  one  or  two  inches 
and  raising  it  again  with  the  next  tide  to  its  stan- 
dard. As  soon  as  the  rice  stands  up  strongly,  the 
water  should  be  again  entirely  changed,  and  that 
process  repeated  two  or  three  times  (or  oftner  if 
It  be  necessary  to  keep  the  water  quite  pure  and 
fresh)  before  it  is  finally  taken  off  to  dry  the  field 
for  harvest. 

I  remain,  with  the  utmost  respect, 
Dear  Sir, 
Your^thful  and  obedient  servant, 

THOMAS  PINCKNEY. 
John  Chavpneys,  Esq. 

Prttident  of  the  Agricultural  "> 
Society  of  South  Carolina*  y 

ON  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  HORSES 
AND  DOGS— BY  AN  EXPERIENCED 
SPORTSMAN. 

(Continued  from  page  27,  vol.  5.) 
I  shall  now  speak  concermng  inflammatory  fe- 
vers. They  aKe  not  difficult  to  cure.  First,  the 
horse's  pulse  should  be  felt  to  ascertain  the  height 
of  the  fever ;  a  horse's  pulse  is  to  be  felt  by  ap- 
plying the  palm  of  your  hand,  pressing  hard,  just 
behind  the  elbow  of  the  left  fore-leg.  A  horse's 
pulse,  in  good  health,'  should  beat  about  forty  or 
torty-two  pulsations  in  one  minute.  I  have  known 
a  horse's  pulse  to  beat  above  80;  but  then  the 
fever  was  very  violent,  and  the  horse  must  be 
plentifully  bled ;  and  he  must  be  bled  again  the 

second  day,  provided  the  fever  is  not  abated.  

To  this  one  horse  I  now  speaJe  of,  I  gave  four 
ounces  of  nitre  every  </ay--hut,  in  general,  three 


of^  culture,  and  who,  it  is  evident,  from  the  above  ounces  is  sufficient,  unless  the  fever  be  very  high. 

detail,  committed  •several  errours  in  his  former  *  — ^  .....   

trials,  to  offer  instructions  on  the  subject ;  but, 
hoping  that  such  of  my  friends  as  may  be  indu- 
ced to  try  this  mode,  may  profit  by  my  mistakes, 
I  will  venture  to  recommend  to  them  to  keep 
their  land  dry  all  the  winter,  and  to  plough  and 
harrow,  or  turn  and  break  the  soil,  with  the  hoe, 
as  well  and  as  often  as  circumstances  will  admit, 
and  for  this  purpose  the  land  should  be  enclosed 
with  good  banks  and  well  drained  ;  by  this  the 
growth  of  the  roots  and  seeds  of  aquatick  plants, 
which  alone  are  to  be  feared  in  this  culture,  will 
be  much  checked  if  not  destroyed.  Until  fur- 
ther experiments  shall  have  ascertained  it  to  be 
unnecessary,  I  would  advise  that  the  seed  should 
be  steeped  in  water  for,  at  least,  twenty-four 
hours  before  sowing,  and  then  sown  as  usaal  in 
drills,  (that  in  case  the  experiment  should  so  far 
fail  as  to  render  hoeing  necessary,  that  operation 
might  be  performed)  as  in  this  mode  ot  sowing 
nearly  every  grain  sown  i^erminaies.  I  believe 
from  one  and  an  h^lf  toon-j  aati  three  quarters  of 
a  bushel  of  seed  to  the  acre,  will  be  found  sufh 


As  the  horse  will  not  cat  com,  ih  which  the  nitre 
may  be  given,  you  must  make  the  nitre  into  a 
ball,  and  give  it  him ;  and  be  sure  to  drench  him 
plentifully  with  water  gruel. 

When  a  horse  is  much  reduced  by  illness,  but 
has  recovered  his  appetite,  the  best  thing  to  nou» 
rish  him,  I  know,  is  malt.  Put  the  malt  into  a 
stable  bucket,  and  just  cover  it  over  with  boiling 
water;  throw  a  cloth  over  the  pail,  and  let  it 
steam  for  about  half  an  hour.  A  person  I  knew 
well,  who  used  to  prepare  the  physic  for  his 
horses  himself,  put  a  certain  quantity  of  calomel 
CO  a  certain  quantity  of  aloes  and  other  ingre- 
dients, into  an  earthen  pot,  and  boiled  them  to- 
gether. From  not  stirring  the  ingredients  con- 
stantly, until  they  were  quite  cold  and  stiff,  tlic 
calomel  all  settled  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  The 
first  year  he  physicked  his  race-horses,  they  did 
well ;  but  the  second  year,  coming  to  the  bottom 
of  the  pot  for  the  physic,  lie  killed  two  or  tliree 
of  his  young  racing  colts,  and  materially  injured 
some  of  tiie  ftg«-u  hjrses. 
To  obviate  this  danger,  when  it  be  judged  ne« 
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cessary  to  give  a  horse  calomel^  let  two  drachtM 
be  given  over-night,  and  the  aloetic  purge  the 
next  moming.  To  a  young  colt,  of  two  or  three 
years  old,  you  must  not  give  above  half  the  quan- 
tity of  calomel. 

Fox  the  gripes,  or  cholic  in  horses,  the  very 
best  thing  you  can  give  them,  is  a  whole  bottle 
OF  daffy's  elixir,  mixed  in  about  half  a 

PINT  of  warm  ale,  and  A  LITTLE  GRATED  GIN- 
GER. 

When  I  kept  a  stable  of  horses,  I  never  was 
without  three  or  four  bottles  in  the  stable.  It  is 
an  expensive  medicine,  I  acknowledge ;  but  what 
of  that? — ^purging  must  be  promoted,  not  check- 
ed. We  all  know  that  Dairy's  elixir  is  made  of 
a  decoction  of  senna  and  warm  spices.  The  senna 
purges  gently,  and  the  warm  spices  comfort  and 
warm  the  horse's  stomach.  You  will  find  a  horse 
sometimes  shew  that  he  is  in  considerable  pain, 
endeavoring  frecjuently  to  stale,  and  cannot.  This 
is  frequently  taken  for  the  gripes  ;  but  it  is  not 
the  gripes :  it  proceeds  from  costiveness  in  the 
horse,  and  the  dung-bag  being  so  full  as  to  press 
hard  upon  the  bladder,  which  prevents  the  horse 
from  staling.  Let  a  boy,  with  a  small  hand,  well 
oiled,  rake  him  :  the  horse  will  stale  directly. 

To  ease  pain  in  a  horse's  foot,  or  to  make  a  dry, 
hard,  brittle,  or  contracted  foot  supple  and  ex 
pand,  I  know  nothing  equal  to  boiled  linseed,  ap- 
plied warm  to  the  foot. 

V\  hen  the  foot  be  wounded  by  picking  up  a 
nail,  cut  by  glass,  or  by  some  other  accident,  in 
which  case  gravel  may  have  got  into  the  foot,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  apply  a  common  poultice 
with  Venice  turpentine,  to  draw  the  gravel  out. 

Never,  on  any  account,  grease  a  horse's  hoef, 
which  all-wise  John  Grooms  do,  as  they  say,  to 
supple  it  an  I  keep  it  from  cracking;  grease  has  a 
contrary  effjc<  Take  your  horses  out  from  the 
c  f  ^11  siVaw  and  dab  their  hootVwell,  morning  and 
evening,  with  stale  chamber  ley. 

Take  a  dry  hoof  of  a  horse,  cut  it  in  half,  steep 
one  half  for  several  days  in  a  pot  of  chamber  ley, 
and  the  other  in  a  pot  of  grease ;  take  them  out, 
wash  them  Ijoth  clean,  and  lay  them  aside.  In  a 
short  time  you  will  find  the  one  steeped  in  cham- 
ber ley  tough,  genial  and  pliant ;  the  other,  steep- 
ed in  grease,  will  be  hard  and  brittle ;  this  has 
been  tried.  You  may  anoint  the  coronet  oi  the 
foot  with  a  little  fresh  gicase,  but  no  other  part 
of  the  foot. 

Provided  a  splint  lies  on  the  bone  of  the  leg, 
so  as  not  to  impede  the  action  of  the  sinew,  1 
recommend  by  all  means  to  let  it  alone,  and  do 
nothing  to  it ;  but  if  it  lies  near  the  sinew,  it 
must  be  taken  away.  The  best  method  I  am  ac- 
qudinted  with,  is  to  rub  it  with  a  round  stick,  till 
it  feels  somewhat  soft,  then  prick  it  in  many 
l>laces  with  a  bodkin  or  packmg-needle,  mode- 
raicly  hot ;  be  sure  to  make  two  or  three  holes 
quiet  at  the  bottom.  A  gentle  blister  will  theti 
reduce  it. 

W  ith  spavins  and  ring-bones  I  will  have  no- 
thing to  do.  Send  for  a  skilful  veterinary  surgeon. 
It  requires  skill  and  practice  to  operate  on  the 
vein  in  blood  spavins,  and  I  believe  bone-spavins 
generally  incurable;  at  least  the  horse  will  not 
hH>e  the  free  use  again  of  his  joint;  and  ring- 
bones are  very  bad  maladies. 

Corns  should  be  clean  cut  out,  and  a  wide  ivaah 
extended  froiju  the  shoe,  in  the  form  of  three- 
fourths  of  a  dircle,  and  about  jtwo  inches  broad, 
over  the  part  where  the  com  was,  to  guard  it 
from  sharp  stones,  gravel,  &c.  I  do  not  approve 
of  a  t)ar  shoe,  it  confines  the  dirt  in  the  K>ot  too 
much. 

It  is  dangerous  to  attempt  to  dry  up  running 
thrubhes,  unless  the  hiirse  be  put  under  a  course 
of  sti*ong  physic  ;  for,  ff,  by  sharp  washes  alone, 
you  attempt  to  dry  them  up,  the  disorder  fre- 


quently Hies  to  the  eyes,  when,  for  a  time,  you 
neai'ly  blind  the  horse.  I  look  on  running  thrush- 
es a  discharge  of  nature,  much  the  same  a  sweaty 
feet  in  man  :  dry  them  up,  and  I  imagine  the  dis- 
ease will  fiy  to  some  other  part  of  his  body.  I  am 
certain  it  always  will  in  a  horse.  The  only  safe 
method  of  treating  them  is,  to  wash  them  con- 
stantly WITH  STALE  CHAMBER  LEY.    I  WOUld 

also  particularly  recommend  giving  a  few  of 

THE   NITRE  AND  SULPHUR  BALLS,  provided  the 

thrushes  run  abundantly,  and  smell  very  foetid. 

A  horse  cannot  easily  be  lamed  in  the  shoulder, 
except  from  a  fall,  a  blow,  or  from  running 
against  some  hard  substance.  But  Wise  John 
Groom,  and  the  farrier,  provided  they  know  not 
where  the  lameness  really  lies,  swear  the  hofse 
is  lame  in  the  shoulder ;  whereas  the  lameneiis  is 
in  their  heads,  and  not  in  the  horse's  shoulder. 

I  will  give  you  an  infallible  method  to  know 
whether  a  horse  be  lame  or  not  in  the  shoulder. 
When  you  trot  the  horse,  if  he  be  lame  in  the 
shoulder,  the  muscles  arc  affected,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent his  extending  that  leg,  or  stepping  out  so  ^ 
fai  with  it,  as  he  will  with  the  other  leg;  he  will 
step  considerably  shorter  with  that  leg.  When 
the  lameness  lies  below,  he  ^ill  extena  the  lame 
leg  as  far  as  the  other ;  but,  when  he  puts  the 
foot  to  the  ground,  will  show  lameness.  If  the 
cause  oi  lameness  be  not  verjr*  visible  to  the  eye, 
you  may  rest  assured  it  lies  in  the  foot  or  fetlock 
joint:  in  this  case  send  for  a  veterinary  surgeon ; 
for,  to  cure  it,  great  skill  and  practice  is  necessa- 
ry, and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of 
the  foot  and  fetlock  joint.  I  have  known  several  i 
horses  totally  spoiled  by  lameness  in  the  feet,  and' 
never  fit  for  any  other  use  but  to  draw  a  cart  or 
wagon,  where  they  never  are  forced  beyond  a 
walk.  I 

The  best  method  of  treating  gun-shot  wounds 
in  horses,  is,  to  inject  spirit  of  wine ;  if  that  can-| 
not  be  procured,  use  brandy,  which  will  do  ex-| 
tremely  well ;  if  that  be  not  at  hand,  use  rum/— 
It  is  wonderful  how  speedily  horses  recover  from 
gun-shot  wounds,  provided  tney  are  not  shot  in 
the  bowels  or  other  dangerous  parts  of  the  body. 
Yet  I  once  had  a  horse  shot  directly  through  the 
centre  of  the  body,  about  live  inches  above  the 
bottom  of  his  belly,  and  he  was  very  well  in  a 
short  time;  and  another  horse  of  mme  (it  Was, 
singular,)  had  a  ball  absolutely  flattened  on  the 
bone  of  the  hind  leg,  just  above  the  fetlock,  whicii 
I  cut  out  in  the  afternoon  with  a  common  pen- 
kmfe;  the  side  of  the  ball  next  the  bone  was 
quite  flat,  and  as  broad  as  a  shilling :  it  lamed 
him  for  some  time.  I  saw  a  horse  belonging  to  a 
captain  in  our  regiment,  in  a  very  few  months 
shot  once  through  the  neck,  arid  the  second  time 
through  both  buttocks.  In  about  five  weeks  after 
each  wound,  his  master  rode  him  ;  so  very  quiek 
does  the  flesh  of  horses  heal. 

Ointments  should  seldom  be  used  to  any  lace- 
rated part,  and  never  to  gun-shot  wounds  ;  but 
when  absolutely  necessary.  The  following  is  the 
best,  as  there  is  very  little  grease  in  it. 

Take  of  linimentum  ARCiEi  (arcjeus  lini 

MENT,)  ONE  ounce;  OIL  OF  TURPENTINE,  TWO 
DRACHMS  ;  VERDIGRIS,  A  SUFFICIENT  QUANTITY 
TO  TURN  IT  TO  A  DARKISH  GREEN  dOLOUR.  This 

is  an  excellent  healing  ointment;  but  simple 

OIL  OF  TURPENTINE  WILL  DO  WONDERS. 

I  have  not  made  any  observations  relative  to 
the  shoeing  of  horses  for  several  years  at  New- 
market :  formerly  they  were  scandalously  ill  shod^ 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  since  skilful  veterinary  sur- 
geons have  resided  there,  the  method  of  shoeing 
has  been  altered.  I  have  seen  many  horses*  feet 
so  narrowed  at  the  heels  by  bad  shoeing,  that  the 
points  of  the  fore  shoes  have  nearly  touched  at 
the  heel.  I  am  certain  this  has  been  the  cause  of 
laming  numbers,  and  would  have  lamed  many 


more,  were  it  not  from  the  fine  soft  turf  they  are 
exercised  on. 

I  have  frequently  bought  strong  boney  horses, 
with  feet  infinitely  contracted.  In  four  or  five 
times  shoeing,  I*have  widened  their  feet  above 
one  inch,  and,  in  time,  brought  them  to  have  a 
good  foot,  bix)ad  and  open  at  the  heel.  To  ac- 
complish this,  the  shoe  must  be  made  quite 
straight,  from  the  centre  to  the  heel,  not  in  the 
smallest  degree  turned  in  at  the  points;  pare  the 
contracted  points  away,  and  let  the  point  of  the 
heels  rest  on  the  shoe.  The  heel,  thus  rested  on 
the  shoe,  will  naturally  expand.  Some  people 
may  say  this  method  of^  shoeing  may  make  the 
horse  cut;  I  deny  it;  the  horse  never  cuts  with 
the  heels  of  his  shoes;  nay,  even  in  the  speedy 
cut,  he  strikes  his  leg  with  the  centre  of  the 
shoe. 

When  a  running  horse  is  badly  let  down,  as  it  b 
termed,  in  the  back  sinews,  the  best  way  is  to  turn 
him  to  the  stud ;  for  I  am  certain  he  will  never 
stand  a  severe  race ;  and  whatever  you  do  to  him 
if  you  hunt  him,  he  is  ever  liable  to  break  down 
in  deefi  ground.  However,  in  case  you  arc  deter- 
mined to  try  him,  the  leg  must^e  reduced  first  as 
much  as  it  is  possible,  and  then  he  roust  be  blis- 
tered and  fired;  but,  above  all,  he  must  have  lone 
rest  given  htm,  arid  the  whole  winter's  run,  in  a 
\very  dry  Jiadock,  wherein  there  is  no  marshy 
nor  wet  ground. — The  winter's  frost  and  cold 
air,  will,  I  believe,  perform  the  greater  pait  cf 
the  cure,  together  with  long  rest. 

I  own  the  following  is  a  fancy  of  my  own,  a^d 
that  I  never  have  tried  it ;  but,  in  my  poor  opinion 
I  think  it  stands  to  reason.  On  the  former  lame 
jleg,  the  shoe  should  be  made  full  half  an  inch 
\thicker  at  the  heel  than  the  shoe  on  the  otlier 
foot,  to  give  the  injured  sinew  some  additional 
relief.  Indeed,  I  once  had  a  capital  canterine 
hackney  fired  in  both  fore-legs.  I  always  shod 
him  at  the  heel  of  both  feet,  much  thicker  than 
any  other  horse  ;  but  then  I  never  cantered  him 
at  above  the  rate  of  ten  miles  in  the  hour.  He 
went  so  completely  on  his  haunches,  that  but  Ut- 
ile strain  laid  on  his  fore-legs.  This  is  the  great 
perfection  in  all  horses'  actions.  All  of  them  eo 
'row  their  hinder  parts,  but  very  few  go  com- 
pletely on  their  hinder  fiarts^no  hunter  can  eo 
through  deep  ground,  unless  he  does;  and  no 
horse,  which  goes  differently,  can  be  used  on  the 
road  with  safety  to  your  necit 

f  To  be  continued. J 

Doyles  Town,  19th  J\ov.  1822. 
A  writer  says,  "  tobacco  exhausts  those  juices 
so  essentially  necessary-  to  further  digestion  ;  it 
creates  thirst  and  nausea  ;  it  destroys  appetite  ; 
the  complexion  becomes  cadaverous  ;  finally, 
the  chewer  and  smoker  becomes  a  poor,  misera- 
ble, attenuated,  atrophic,  walking  skeleton, 
smoking  away  his -few  remaining  ideas,  and  spit- 
ting up  his  lungs,  .until  death  releases  him  from 
all  his  sufiferiogsj'  X^e  truth,  we  believe,  is, 
that  to  many,  constitutions  tobacco  is  hurtful— to 
othei-s- innocent;  and  the  true  coui'se  is  for  those 
who  find  it  injurious,  to  absUin  fi-om  its  use.— 
That  it  is  pernicious  to  young  people  generalh , 
is  past  doubt,  and  therefore  its  use  by  them  ougLt 
to  be  forbidden  or  discouraged. 

THE  CHRISTIAN 
The  most  ancient  autlior  whom  we  find  usin^ 
the  modern  mode  of  date,  jinno  Domini,  is  tht 
venerable  Bede,  who  published  his  Ecclesiasti- 
cal History  in  731.  It  was  adopted  in  France  un- 
der King  Pepin,  and  fully  established  in  the 
reign  of  Charlemagne.  The  custom  of  begin- 
ning  the  year  on  1st  of  January,  commenced  in 
France  in  1564. 
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—when  pretty  well  advanced,  the  tops  assumed 
the  appearance  of  cabbages,  with  necks  three  and 
four  inches  lon^— when  gathered,  the  roots  were 
hard,  fibrous  and  tough,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour, 
and  unfit  for  the  table,  although  greedily  eaten 
by  my  hogs— the  produce  did  not  exceed  160 
bushels  per  acre.  The  quality  of  the  ground  may 
be  fairly  estimated,  by  the  crop  of  oats  which  fol- 
lowed the  ruta  baga,  being  51  bushels  per  acre. 

In  1822,  I  was  induced,  by  the  success  of  Mr. 
Sayre  beforementioned,  to  plant  earlier  thaii  re- 
commended by  Cpbbett.  His  best  roots  were 
sowed  in  his  garden  on  the  22d  and  23d  of  May, 
and  transplanted  on  the  20th  of  July.   I  drilled 


RUTA  BAGA. 

lAV'C  MORE  NUMEROUS  AVD  PARTICULAR  EXPE- 
R  I AIKNTS  PROVED  IT  TO  BE  A  PROFITABLE  CROP^ 
DOUBTED,  AKO  REASONS  GIVEN. 

Mr,  Skinner^ 

It  is  important  to  the* agricaltural  interest  of 
r.r  ccninti^,  that  the  merit  of  any  new  product 
r  mode  or  cultivation,  should  be  tested  by  care- 
^ :  1  and  accurately  recorded  experiments.  In  or- 
t  r  that  its  fitness  to  our  climate  and  the  habits 
1  our  people,  should  be  well  understood. 

Several  years  have  elapsed  since  the  public  at- 
etuion  was  called  to  the  subject  of  rutabaga,  by 
we  publication  of  Cobbett's  books,  and  the  expe- 
.ineiics  of  many  of  our  intelligent  and  enterpris- 

<  cultivators.   Time  has  been  allowed  for  test- 

the  value  of  this  root  as  a  food  for  stock.  1 1 this  crop  about  the  1st  June,  on  ^  very  fine  piece 
..v  e  seen  no  recent  communications  in  your  pa- 1 of  sandy  loam,  manured  with  about  40  cart  loads 
-c  r  on  the  subject,  and  judging  from  my  own  ex-  of  stableHung  per  acre.  The  crop  was  beauti« 
ericnce,  and  my  observation  of  the  agriculture  fully  regular  and  vigorous  in  the  early  part  of  the 
t  TTiy  own  neighborhood,  I  am  apprehensive 'i*eason.  1  was  confident  of  obtaining  500  bushels 
Iiat  it  has  not  proved  so  profitable  a  product,  as  per  acre.  In  the  latter  part  of  their  growth  the 
V  a**  anticipated  by  our  zealous  and  enterprizing  ilrought  became  extremely  severe,  and  was  after- 
.';ricultim!its.  It  is  very  certain  that  the  great  wards  so  destructive,  that  the  lower  leaves  pe- 
Toduct  stated  by  Mr.  Cobbett  and  other  English  rished,  and  the  growth  of  the  roots  was  com- 
.  Titers,  to  be  so  common  in  their  country,  very  pletely  checked.  I  aid  not  gather  more  than  15C 
exceeds  any  well  authenticated  account  of  the  bushels  per  acre  of  hard,  fibrous,  bad  coloured, 
K'  uluct  of  any  experiment  in  this  country.  I  and  almost  tasteless  roots.  They  were  not  eatab J e 
i.iv  tr  received  an  account,  which  1  have  no  doubt  in  my  family, but  were  relished  by  my  hogs,  who 
i»  correct,  of  a  crop  of  335  bushels  on  half  an  have  lived  on  them  through  the  winter,  up  to  this 
ex  e,  raised  by  Mr.  Samuel  Sayre,  of  Sussex  coun-  time.  They  had  the  same  cabbage-like  appear- 
\ ,  in  this  state,  for  which  he  received  the  premi-  ance  as  the  preceding  crop.  This  same  appear- 
irn  ofTcred  by  the  agricultural  society  of  New  ance  was  exhibited  by  a  row  raised  from  the  seed 
ininswick.  This,  however,  is  a  solitary  instance,  sent  by  Mr.  Christopher  Hughes,  Jr.  from  Swe- 
•>  tar  as  I  have  been  informed,  of  a  great  crop  in  den,  and  which  you  kindly  sent  me  a  sample  of— ■ 
his  state,  and  falls  very  far  behind  the  ordinary  and  was  equally  visible  in  two  rows  from  English 

ops  of  England,  according  to  Mr.  Cobbett. —  seed,  sent  to  me  by  Dr.  Mease,  of  Philadelphia 


was  much  admired  by  those  who  passed  it.  Five  j  tion  of  the  ruta  baga,  which  would  have  afforded 
hundred  bushels  per  acre  was  the  expected  crop  I  a  £ar  greater  quantity  of  nourishing  food,  and  in  a 

more  convenient  and  economical  shape  for  winter 
use.      ,  A  NEW.JEH5EY  SUBSCRIBER. 
AfiHl  2, 1823. 


TSiditoYial  CoTTespoudence^ 


PEA  CULTURE. 
Extract  of  a  letter  dated  Scotland  Mck,  .V,  CV 
3rf  April,  1823. 
"  I  saw  in  the  farmer  a  few  week's  past,  that 
gentleman  was  about  to  send  you  from  tliis 
state,  some  Georgia  or  Tory  fieas — ^should  you 
I'eceive  them  by  the  20th  April— if  your  land  is 
kind  for  peas,  I  want  you  to  plant  a  few  in  ground 
that  was  tended  last  year,  and  not  cultivate  them 
at  all— I  have  for  the  last  two  years  planted  a 
considerable  quantity  in  the  following  manner. — 
About  the  last  of  April  or  first  of  May,  1  lay  off 
rows  by  the  side  of  the  old  corn  hill ;  the  pea 
droppers  follow  and  drop  from  8  to  10  against 
the  hill,  and  cover  them  with  their  feet.   I  do 
nothihg'more  to  them,  and  have  had  as  luxuriant 
a  growth  as  I  ever  have  seen  ^wn  in-fields  cul- 
tivated in  the  fall.   I  turn  my  hogs  in  on  them, 
in  their  green  state,  which  fattens  them  very 
fast,  and  will  not  injure  them.  On  land  that 
really  suits,  I  think  them  far  preferable  to  clo- 
ver  for  us,  as  we  have  the  vine,  leaf  and  hulls— 
and  nearly  or  quite  as  many  weeds,  as  if  nothing 
were  planted  in  the  ground." 


RUTA  BAGA. 
Worcester,  f  Muss,  J  Afiril  Ut,  1823. 

,  ^  ,  .  ^      ...   ,   J'  ^IJi^i^^''''^  ''"^^  ^'^Sa,  I  regret  to 

L  l.e  result  of  many  careful  experiments,  made  by  I  observed  the  same  defect  in  the  plants  fromi^^^^'  tnat  i  am  almost  alone  m  this  part  of  the 
ai  mcrs  in  ray  own  neighboihood,  is  by  no  means  seed  sowed  broad  cast  on  the  26th  of  June.  My  l^®""^^^'  cultivation.  The  weU  established 
o  favorable.  I  liave  pursued  the  object  diligent-  seed  this  year  was  bought  of  Mr.  McMahon,  and  .Vi  »^  co^jmunicates  an  unpleasant  flavour 
V,  and  anxiously;  for  four  years,  and  in  no  in- [warranted  as  true  yellow  ruta  baga.  milk,  when  fed  to  cows,  has  brought  it  into 
lance,  with  the  most  careful  management,  have  I  I  believe, from  the  best  informaUon  I  have  been'^^"^'?f  disesteem.  StiU  I  regard  it  as  the  most 
stained  more  than  250  bushels  from  an  acre.—  able  to  obtain,  that  the  futa  baga,  when  sowed' ^^JJ?*^*?  root  for  husbandry  culture.  It  has  been 
Vhcther  the  failure  is  to  be  ascribed  to  our  cli- i  before  the  end  of  June,  loses  much  of  its  excel- jP*.*^****?^  25*^7^  '°  keeping  of 
fiate.  or  to  the  dry  seasons  which  have  prevailed  lence  as  food  both  for  man  and  beast.  I  have'f^*"^/,  ^2.^^  observation,  I  have 
nice  the  commencement  of  my  course  of  expe- 1  raised  them  for  my  table  for  twenty  years,  broad  . 5^  authority  of  my  farmer  for  the  assurance,  that 
 -      ■  !  i„  a  ^  J  at  IS  equal  to  one  half  of  their  keeping  ^  


.  nientft,  I  am  unable  to  decide.   That  in  some,  at  I  cast,  sown 


^.ist  two  of  my  experiments,  I  have  used  good 
tevJ,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied ;  and  that,  in  no  in- 
'r^nce,  have  I  omitted  the  closest  attention  to  time 
I  d  good  cultivation,  I  can  venture  to  assert.  A 
t.mmary  of  my  management  will  probably  satis- 
y  vou  on  these  points, 
in  1819, 1  prepared  an  acre  of  fine  sandy  loam, 
V  twice  ploughing;  32  cart  loads  of  well  rotted 
-n)]>oHt  were  placed  in  the  furrows,  and  covered 


suspect  much  of  the  seed-  used  at  this  time  is 
spoiled  by  mixture  with  the  cabbage— this  I  have 
known  by  personal  observation. 

As  the  produce  of  the  ruta  baga  is  so  much  less 
here  than  in  England,  I  have  long  suspected  the 
climate  of  America  to  be  less  adapted  to  it  than 
that  of  England.  It  is  well  known  that  the  po- 
tatoe,  with  the  best  management,  yields  much 
less  in  this  country  than  in  England,  and  very 


4  ft^et  ridges.  The  seed  was  drilled  on  the  26th  much  less  than  in  the  Eastern  states  and  in  the 


'  Tit.  Such  was  the  severity  of  the  drought  that 
J I  :he  seed  perished,  except  on  the  sites  of  two 
•n.post  heaps,  where  they  came  to  perfection, 
i  :.cse  few  roots  made  about  sixteen  bushels,  and 
ere  large,  fair,  well  coloured  and  finely  flavour- 
An  attempt  to  replant  was  rendered  abortive 


British  provinces.  It  is  possible  that  the  same 
effect  may  be  produced  in  the  two  roots  from  one 
and  the  same  cause. 

I  have,  for  many  vears,  found  the  benefit  of 
raising  green  vegetable  food  for  my  stock.  Po- 
tatoes and  pumpkins  I  have  raised  in  large  quan- 
the  continuance  of  the  drought,  too  long  to  tities  for  this  purpose— but  having  found  my  hogs 
mt  of  the  plants  attaining  any  size.  In  1820,  1  particularly  fond  of  the  ruta  baga,  on  which  they 
Ik  d  3  acres  of  a  sandy  loam,  capable  of  produc-  { will  thrive  through  the  winter  without  grain,  and 
3  bushels  of  com  per  acre — about  22  loads  of  even  without  water,  I  have  felt  extremely  desi- 
.  r  ^         ,  ,  I       q£  convincing  my  mind  that  they  were  a  pro- 

fitable crop.  On  this  point,  from  my  own  expe- 
rience, and  from  my  observation  of  the  practice 
of  others,  I  am  compelled  to  doubt.  I  wish  the 
subject  to  be  examined  bv  sensible  and  practical 
men—  with  this  view,  I  ask  of  you  an  insertion  in 
your  very  useful  paper,  of  the  loose  thoughts  I 
have  thrown  together.  I  shall  rejoice  if  better 
informed  men  shall  convince  me  that  I  am  in  an 
error,  on  a  subject  that  is  interesting  to  every  cul- 
tivator of  the  soil.  My  present  impression  is, 
that  I  should  have  raised  fifty  bushels  of  corn  on 
every  ^tcre  which  I  have  applied  to  the  cultiva- 


ljumt  ashes,  from  rushes  and  hassocks,  were 
;rvad  broad  cast  on  each  acre — ^the  ground 
.rown  into  4  feet  ridges, — the  time  26th  June. — 
^  thing  could  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  crop 
•  nic  growing— the  leaves  frequently  met  in  the 
tct  ipaccB.  The  best  acre  was  measured,  and 
-(iuced  only  250  bushels — their  quality  was  ex- 
'  ;:cnt.  their  appearance  perfectly  fair.  In  1821, 
«<j  acres  of  stronger  ground  were  prepared  by 
*•>  pioughings,  after  a  crop  of  com  35  bushels 
' .-  acre— about  25  cart  loads  of  well  rotted  barn 
.:i  manure  were  applied — the  seed  drilled  26th 
ur.e.  The  crop  was  kept  in  high  cultivation— it 


|mer,  with  the  most  inconsiderable  expense  on- 
ly of  labour.  My  course  is  to  sow  the  seed 
thick,  and  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  of  the  usual 
size  to  set,  to  begin  thinning  them,  out,  and  giv- 
ing the  green  plants,  which  are  pulled,  to  the 
swine.  The  field  may  thus  be  gone  over  several 
times  during  the  season,  leaving  the  plants  at  last 
as  thick  as  they  will  well  ripen  by  harvest  time. 
The  swine  being  thus  fed  at  first,  became  fond 
of  the  ROOTS,  and  will  continue  to  eat  them 
greedily  through  the  winter.  Within  a  few 
days  1  have  witnessed  a  large  basket  of  them 
from  the  cellar  tlirown  into  the  p^,  and  appa- 
rently  as  readily  detoured,  as  would  have  been 
so  much  com.  The  hogs  are  in  good  condition, 
and  these  turnips  have  been  their  principal  food. 
My  sheep  also  are  much  improved  by  them,  es- 
pecially about  the  time  of  yeaning.  These  facts 
are  the  rather  stated,  as  proof  that  the  seed 
which  you  kindly  sent,  will  be  appreciated  by  at 
least  one  individual,  and  with  the  thanks  of  the 
society  for  your  attention,  I  pray  you  to  accept 
mine  for  the  value  of  the  present. 
With  much  respect, 

I  am  your  obedient  servant, 

LEVI  LINCOLN, 
Cor.  Sec'ry  fV.  Ag.  Society:' 
O  Jgj> 

AN  EXTRAORDINARY  CHARACTER. 
We  learn  from  our  Penzance  correspondent, 
that  on  Thursday,  the  9th  Jan.  died  suddenly  at 
Tra.^za,  in  the  parish  Of  Ludgyan,  Mr.  Jauic^ 
Hosken,  a  farmer,  possessed  of  some  proper 
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and  said  to  be  a  very  honest  man,  but  of  singu- 
lar opinions  and  eccentric  conduct.  Some  years 
sinc^  he  parted  from  his  wife,  in  a  fit  of  jealously, 
occasioned  by  her  allowing  a  relative  who  was 
taking  leave  on  going  abroad  to  salute  her.  The 
quarrel  was  never  made  up,  and  he  afterwards 
lived  with  another  woman.  He  evinced  little 
respect  for  the  forms  of  religion,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  dispute  with  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish,  respecting  a  charge  for  the  erection  of  a 
tombstone  atthe  grave  of  his  two  daughters,  de- 
clared that  he  never  would  be  interred  in  the 
church-yard.  In  consequence  of  this  determina- 
tion, he  fixed  on  a  spot  in  his  own  land  as  the 
resting  place  of  his  mortal  remains,  on  a  hill 
near  the  ruins  of  an  antient  tower  called  Castle> 
Dennis,  said  to  be  built  by  the  Druids,  from 
which  there  is  a  view  of  both  channels.  Here  a 
few  years  since  he  enclosed  a  small  space  with  a 
wall,  and  at  each  end  fixed  a  tablet.  On  the  one 
is  engraved  Custom  is  the  Idol  of  Fools  on 
the  other,  Virtue  only  consecrates  the  Ground.'" 
In  this  ^ot  his  remains  were  deposited  on  Mon 
day  last,  agreeably  to  th«  directions  in  his  will. — 
A  concour^  of  between  5  and  6,000  persons  at- 
tended, to  whom  the  Rev.  fe.  O.  Smith,  of  Pen- 
zance, delivered  a  suitable  dUcourse  on  the  op 
casiond — Cornwall  QazetU, 


BALTIMORE,  PRIDAT,  APRIL  25,  1823. 

CATl'LE  SHOWS. 
Everv  week  lately  has  brought  ua  hand-bills 
setting  lorth  the  premiums  to  be  distributed  the  en- 
suing autumn  by  the  Eastern  agricultural  socie 
tics.  From  these  there  appears  to  be  no  abate 
ment  of  their  zeal,  ar<d  ^^at  improvement  in  the 
application  of  it.  In  this  paper  we  have  copied 
the  list  of  premmms  offered  by  the  Essex 
Agricultural  Society,  signed  and  probably 
prepared  by  the  venei'able  Pickering— ^e- 
j:ausc  it  *•  departs  materialy  fi'om  what  seems 
to  have  been  the  leading  principle  in  all  the  agri- 
cultural societies  of  the  country-— that  of  offei  uig 
premiums  chleHy  for  certain  specific  articles  of 
husbandry,  instead  of  the  combined  improvements 
of  entire  farms." — It  will  be  conceded  that  we 
ought  not  to  publish  all  these  lists — for,  like  con- 
stitutions, they  are  very  much  alike,  and  contain 
generally  little  that  is  new  and  importaiU ;  not  so, 
however,  with  the  one  in  question — and  we  have 
therefore  inserted  it  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Maryland,  and  other  Agricultui*al  Societies.— 
Moreover,  the  reasons  given  for  drawing  atten- 
tion, and  for  offering  their  highest  rewards,  to 
new  objects,  ser\e  at  the  same  time  to  convey 
practical  information  which  must  prove  accept- 
able to  most  farmers.  There  is,  however,  one 
thing  in  this  scheme  of  premiums  we  regret — and 
that  is,  that  they  are  offered  in— mon^  instead  of 
pieces  of  plate,  in  some  specific  form  for.dtimes- 
tic  ornament  or  use.  There  seems  to  us  to  be  all 
imaginable  difference  in  the  sentiment  which 
must  accompany  the  two  forms  of  reward— with 
the  idea  of  mere  money ^  "  filthy  lucre,**  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  associate  that  of  generous  and  patriotic 
pure  spirited  rivalry,  which  conquers  without  force 
or  aggression,  and  defeats  without  inflicting  a 
wound.  Mon«y,  is  the  common  boon  of  vulgar 
competion  in  the  lowest  grades  of  human  exertion 
and  strife^— The  commou  stimulus  proclaimed  for 
the  apprehension  of  the  runaway  slave  and  the 
house  breaker  is  **  twenty  dollars  reward"— 
wliereas,  when  the  premium  is  given  in  the 
sliape  of  a  can  or  a  goblet,  a  sj)oon  or  ^ 
^hinible,  it  may  be  placed  on  the  sideboai*d  or 
mantle,  and  becomet  an  object  for  exhibi 


ion  and  harmless  boasting  to  our  friends-*aad 
goes  down,  from  one  generation  to  another,  as  a 
sort  of  heir-loom  In  the  family— a  mark  of  affec- 
tion in  family  bequests — some  umple  inscription 
serving  to  chronicle  the  merits  or  the  entcrprize 
for  which  it  was  originally  bestowed.— For  our- 
selves, we  confess  that  we  never  feel  more  self- 
satisfaction  than  when  we  are  displaying  to  our 
agricultural  friends,  the  little  silver  waiters, 
standing  on  cow's  feet — •*  Presented  to  J.  S.  8.  by 
the  Maryland  Agricultural  Society,  for  importing 
Shepherdess  and  White  Rose :  June,  1R33^'— and 
the  silver  pitcher,  with  a  well  engraved  likeness 
of  Champion  on  its  front — tea  times  the  cost  of 
them  in  money  would  be  valueless  in  comparison. 
For  every  premium,  however  small,  some  appro- 
priate symbol  may  be  demised,  combining  perma- 
nence with  utility — and  we  take  occasion  to  repeat 
chc  offer  of  our  services  to  have  them  prepared 
by  Mr,  Warner^  who  has  heretofore  supplied,  on 
the  most  reasonable  terms,  appropriate  pieces  of 
plate,  by  order  of  several  societies  to  whom  his 
work  has  given  entire  satisfaction.-^ All  we  desire 
is  to  experience  the  pleasure  of  aiding  in  giving 
the  best  directiento  the  bounty  of  those  who  wise- 
ly patronize  agrkultural  emulation.  OT^It  should 
be  remembered  that  all  Orders  for  premiums  in 
this  shape  should  be  given  several  months  before 
hand,  to  give  time  for  their  preparation. 

BAKEWELL,  ORlSlSHLEy  SHEEP. 
A  number  of  very  superior  sheep  were  slaugh- 
tered and  sold  in  this  market,  eariy  in  this  month, 
by  Mr.  Curtiun  and  Mr.  Elliott. 

The  lot,  consisting  of  forty,  yielded  3834 
pounds  of  mutton,  and  588  pounds  of  rough  fat. 
These  sheep  sold,  we  understand,  for  13  dollars 
each,  for  mutton  to  the  victualler,  and  some  of 
them  cOt  full  four  inches  of  clear  feit  across  the 
ribs.  What  was  remarkable  in  this  case,  was 
tbe  fact  that  they  were  tjenerally  only  year 
olds  past,  or  two  years  this  spring.  Every  one 
acquainted  with  the  difference  of  sheeji,  however, 
knows  that  the  Dishley  are  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  fineness  of  their  bone,  and  their  great 
disposition  to  fatten  at  a  vevf  early  agf.  This 
lot  of  sheep,  were  from  the  same  gentleman, 
and  are  of  the  same  bi'eed,  as  those  exhibited  at 
the  Maryland  cattle  show  in  June  last,  of  which 
the  society  made  such  favorable  mention,  and 
which  were  afterwards  sold  to  a  gentleman  at 
Wheelings 

t7*LA«GE  Hog. — Along  with  the  sheep,  Mr 
Barney  brought  a  hog,  two  years  old  last  fall,  of 
General  Ridgely's  Parkinson  stock,  which  weigh- 
ed 

Nett  weight  of  carcase,   -  Til 

Leaf  fat,  88 

Mr.  Barney  took  the  precaution  to  measure  the 
bullocks  on  the  hoof,  an  account  of  which  we 
published  in  Ne.  2,  vol.  5— «to  prove  the  accuracy 
of  the  mode  given  by  Mr.  Wright,  in  No.  24, 
volume  4— for  ascertaining  the  nett  vreight  by 
the  measurement  of  living  amma2s«  The  result 
was,  that  the  ox  of  General  Ridgely't  Dutch 
breed,  measured  to  weigh  1415  pounds,  and  ac- 
tually weighed  1405.  It  is  probable  that  a  little 
experience  would  enable  graziers  to  come  by 
measurement,  near  enough  to  the  real  weight  for 
all  practical  purposes. 

— ^^^o^» 

JSTevf'York,  jf/iril  22. 
FROM  CAJDIZ. 
We  learn  from  Captain  Packard,  of  the  brig 
Walter,  annvcd  yesterday  fix)m  Cadis,  that  the 
king  and  royal  family  were  hourly  expected  ai 
Seville ;  and  when  coming  out  he  heard  a  firing 
in  that  direction,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the 


signal  of  their  ^rrivaL  Ajcpounts  of  hostiliiie< 
haviag  oommenced  vere  daily  expected. 

Captah)  Packard  ie  the  bearer  of  di^tchet 
from  Mr.  For^th,  our  Ambassador  %t  the  coun 
of  Spain. 

It  was  reported  at  C94ia  on  the  16th,  that 
15,000  French  troops  ha4  entered  ^pain,  whid 
increased  the  probability  uf  wai\  A  Spanish  7^ 
which  had  been  driven  from  Madeira  with  io^ 
of  anchors  and  cables,  had  arrived  at  Cadu. 

It  was  reported  at  Madrid  on  th^  4th>  that  t&f 
23d  French  regiment,  which  had  been  semi: 
construct  a  bridge  at  didaehe,  had  desened  ^iu> 
all  the  plans  in  their  possession,  and  had  declare: 
themselves  in  &your  of  a  free  cou^uiion. 

Philadtlfihia^  Jthril  21 
THREE  DAYS  LATER. 
The  new  packet  ship  Montezuma,  capt.  Potts, 
arrived  here  yesterday  from  Liverpool,  Imnc 
Liverpool  dates  three  days  later  than  those  here- 
tofore received.  The  Paris  dates  are  not  solatt 
as  those  received  it  New  York. 

The  intelligence  from  Bayonoe,  which  is  r? 
the  2d  of  March,  is  decidedly  warlike.  Tnc 
army  collecting  in  the  Lower' Pyrenees  is  esti- 
mated at  35,000— the  artillery  at  WO  light,  an: 
24  heavy  guns-— the  number  of  wagons  is  500  - 
The  army  of  the  Faith,  in  Navarre,  the  ihrtf 
provinces  and  Arrageh,  amounted  t6  15,000  mt\ 
to  which'  muHt'  be  added  an  'e<}u^  number  en- 
rolled in  the  provinces,  who  wait  only  for  tnu' 
and  ammunition.  O'Donnel  is  to  command 
Navarre,  12,000  muskets,  12  pieces  of  artillen 
and  a  pretty  large  sum  of  moneyhave  been  place, 
at  the  disposal  of  O'Donnel  and  Quesada. 

The  Paris  correspondents  of  the  London  p: 
pers  mention,  that  the  French  journals  give 
idea  of  the  i^tate  of  public  feeling  on  the  impor 
tant  question  of  the  expulsioi)  of  Manuel,  ar,i 
that  the  alarm  in  the  upper  circles  of  Ultrau : 
was  excessive. 

It  is  affirmed  under  the  Brussels  head  of  Mar* 
5th,  that  the  English  officers  on  half  pay, 
are  on  the  continent,  have  received  orders  to  rt 
turn  to  England,  where  they  will  be  emplou. 
in  actual  service. 

Private  letters  of  the  14th  state,  that  the  Ki  - 
and  Cortes  had  left  Madrid  fbr  Seville,  which  ' 
confirmed  by  accounts  from  the  latter  place.- 
The  first  detachment  was  to  have  left  Madrid  < 
the  10th,  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  Ku* 
woidd  attach  himself  to  the  centre  party. 

PRICES  CURRENT.— CORRECTED  weeklt. 
Flour,  best  white  wheat,  $7  50 — Howard  ^ 
Supine,  g7  25— fine  do.  $6  Ti-— Wharf,  do.  S7 
7 12  J— Wheat  white,  Jl  55  to  1 00— Red  do.,  $i . 
to  $1  55 — Rye,  80  cents — Com,  60  to  63  cents- 
country  Oats,  50  to  55  cent*—  Beef,  8  cts.  per ; 
--4Jve  Cattle,  $6  to  $6  50  per  cwt- — B 
con,  round,  8  to  9  cents  per  lb. — -Pork  ^50  : 
5  50  per  c.  lb.—  6  to  8  cts.  per  pound — Mutton,  i 
to  6  cts.  per  lb*— Beans,  $1  Srj  to  rsO— Pe.  , 
black  eyed,  55  to  60  cts. — Red  Clover  Seed,  .^c-i 
Orchard  Grass  do.  $3  50  -Herds'  Grass  do.  V  h 
Timothy  do.  g4  50— Millet,  S3-Flax  Seed,  75  to  I 
—Whiskey,  fro.n  the  wagons,  32  .to  35  c  i 
per  galv— Apple  brandy,  30  to  32  cts-— Peach  C 
65  to  70  cts. — Shad,  none  in  market— Henir . 
No.  1,  $3  624  per  bbl.— No.  2,  $3  Srj— Ki 
salt  80  to  90  cts.  per  bush. — Coarse,  do.  Ti- 
Butter,  20  to  25  per  lb. — Eggs,  18J  cts.  per  U 
— Hay,  $18  per  ton — Straw,  j^ll  to  12. 
Maryland  Tobacco. — Grown  by  C.S.  RK: 

ly,  Anne  Arundel  county  $25  a  30  by  Gee  i 

Edelin,  Anne  Arundle  county  23— by  J-  i 
Ridgely,  Baltimore  county  26  50— -by  Ge^  -  I 
Thomas,  St.  Mary's  county  13  50 — ^by  Dr.  Jjt:;  i 
Thomas,  St.  Mary's  county  ir  a  19. 
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From  ^  jSrchivct  of  Useful  Knoivkdgr, 
AN  ESSAY  ON  SO AP- ASHES,  AS  A  MA- 


.  ilttiig,  the  verdure  is  naturaHy  (lestn»}  cd.  Those 
piiTts  of  the  ground  on  -tvhkh  trnfi-a^hta  havr 
been  laid^  reeavered  their  verdure  ^rttt^  and 
bring  up  iweet  gt^i^  and  white  clover. 
ESSAY  ON  SOAP'ASIIES,  AS  A  MA-J    In  Eu^t  Lath'mn,  in  North  Britain,  tlic  farm e 
NURE.  J  are  very  careful  in  collecting  all  the  kelp  weed 

It  has  been  found,  that  the  produce  of  soap-,  which  is  cast  ashore  during  the  winter,  and 
ashes  in  London,  and  its  immediate  neighbour-  which  they  lay  in  heaps,  upon  their  lands.  Th  'u 
hood  alone,  amounts  to  above  20,000  tons  annually  is  u^ing-  soafi-uhhes  in  another  tvay.  In  the  neigh- 
ahd  is  likely  to  increase,  more  especially  from  the  bourhood  of  Dunbar,  where  the  farmers  use 
use  of  keip  having  been  latey  introduced  into  the  soap-ashes,  as  well  as  the  kelp  weed,  they  pay  as 
London  markets.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  high  a  rent  as  .^evt^n  fiounda  per  English  acre,  for 
having  been  convinced,  from  the  most  accurate;  very  considerable  tracts  of  land;  which  are  prin 
information,  and  from  experience,  that  ihisquan-  cjpally  cultivated  with  wheat. 


tity  of  valuable  manure  if  brought  into  more  ge- 
neral use,  would  be  an  object  of  v^ry  considerable 
importance  to  the  national  agiiculture,  ordered 
an  abstract  of  their  report,  on  this  subject,  to  be 


SECT.  II.— ANALYSIS. 

Soap-ashes  contain  lime  partly  saturated  by 
carbonic  acid  from  the  barilla  or  kelp;  a  portion 
printed  and  circulated  ;  being  desirous  of  giving;  of  alkali;  neutral  salt  ;  sulphur;  carbon  ;  silex, 
all  the  publicity  possible,  to  a  circumstance  soiandcalx;  each,  separately,  of  the  utmost  im|)or- 
wcU  deserving  the  attention  of  farmers^  .i>ari/r?2-  tan ce  to  land.  According  to  the  more  minute 
ers,  ho/i-plajiters^  nursery-men ^  and  others  em-|analysis  of  Dr.  Davy,  the  ashes  from  barilla  con 
ployed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  more  espe-,tain  91  parts  in  100  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
cially  those  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  and  quick-lime;  and  carbonate  of  sotla.   The  ashes 


on  the  borders  of  navigations  therewith  con- 
nected. 

This  abstract  of  the  report  of  the  board  of  agri- 
culture, published  about  four  years  since,  having 
been  widely  circulated,  and  much  considered, 
has  deservedly  attracted  the  notice  of  agricultur- 
ists in  general,  and  has  induced  them  to  make  a 
\arietyof  experiments  with  soap-ashes,  on  differ- 
ent soils,  and  for  different  crops.  Many  highly 
interesting  communications,  on  this  subject,  hav- 
\\\^  been  made  to  us,  we  conceive  it  to  be  a  fiub- 
lic  duty  to  render  them  more  permanently  use 
fill,  by  publishing  in  a  condensed,  but  popular 
foT-m.  the  important  facts  which  they  contain. 

This  is  the  object  of  the  present  essay.  We 
shall  consider  the  subject  under  the  following 
heads : — 

1.  The  nature  of  soafi-ashes. 

2.  jinaiysia, 

3.  soiU  on  which  soa/i-ashea  may  be  used 
z:  i:h  advantasce. 

4*    The  quantify  fier  acre, 

5.  The  crops  for  which  soa/i-aahea  are  uaed, 
i.f.d  the  manner  of  a/ifilying  them, 

6.  The  firice. 

7.  The  effect  of  aoap-ashea  on  grass  and  arable 
iw  -  ds^  in  parksy  gardens^  ij'c, 

SECT.  I^NATURE  OF  SOAP-ASHES. 

Soap-ashes  differ  very  -materiiilly  in  quality, 

cording  to  the  sort  of  alkaline  salt  which  is 
u>td  by  the  soap-boiler.  When  tLud  barilla 
:.re  the  materials,  the  ashes  are  found  to  possess 
r\^  ice  the  strength  and  effect  of  the  refuse  of 
r'.mmon  potash.  Much  kelp  being  now  used  by 
*».e  sca/i-manufacturers  in  London^  their  ashes 
.<"e  greatly  improved  as  a  manure  ;  as  they  con 
tain  a  larger  quantity  of  neutral  salt,  sulphur, 
:  Tid  carbon,  than  when  barilla  only  was  employ- 
-  il.  To  this  circumstance,  we  must  attribute  not 
•.nly  the  different  quantities  per  acre  that  are 
:» (  ommended,  but  also  the  different  results  which 
>.avc  attended  the  use  of  this  dressing,  in  various 
»  al  ts  of  the  kingdom. 

Soap -ashes  afford  a  much  cleaner  manure  than 
'iur.g.  A  dung-hill,  after  laying  for  some  time, 
IS  covered  with  weeds;  and,  in  using  dung,  the 
:;irmcr  generally  introduces  almost  every  sort  of 
%*  ted  into  the  ground.  A  heap  of  soap-ashes  is 
never  covered  with  weeds,  but  with  a,  fine  aweet 
^niss. 

Some  ill-founded  prejudices  having  been  formed 
against  the  use  of  soap  ashes,  on  account  of  their 
kur.fioaed  buniing  quality,  a  statement  of  the  fol- 
lowing fact,  will,  we  think,  completely  eradicate 
them.  When  a  piece  of  ground  has  been  cover- 
ed, for  a  length  of  time,  with  soap-ashes  and 

Vol.  8—6. 


from  kelfi  contain  calcareous  matter,  in  the  same 
state  as  that  from  barilla;  gypsum;  and  soluble 
saline  matter,  containing,  apparently,  nearly  the 
same  proportions  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  of 
common  salt,  as  m  the  former  instance. 

It  is  obvious  then,  from  the  chemical  nature  of 
soap-ashes,  that  they  will  be  applicable  wher- 
ever calcareous  matter  is  wanted  in  lands,  and 
that  they  will  serve  the  purposes  of  liminj^. — 
Soap-ashes  are,  indeed,  much  superior  to  quick- 
lime as  a  manure. 

A  very  respectable  farmer  in  Holderness, 
Yorkshire,  has  affirmed,  that  he  found  ground 
chalk  very  superior  to  quick  lime  ;  this  however, 
from  the  expense  of  grinding  it,  he  was  obliged  to 
relinquish.  The  soap-ashes  and  the  chalk  hold- 
ing carbonic  acid,  and  the  lime  being  deprived  of 
it,  afford  a  convincing  proof  of  the  superiority  of 
soap-ashes  as  a  manure.  The  alkaline  salt  and 
gypsum  that  they  contain,  will  render  them 
much  better  than  common  calcareous  matter,  as 
atop-dressing  to  every  kind  of  grass. 

SECT.  III.— THE  SOILS  ON  WHICH  SOAP- 
ASHES  MAY  BE  USED  WITH  ADVAN- 
TAGE. 

Upon  all  strong  and  cold  soils,  soap-ashes  will 
prove  of  infinite  service,  whether  applied  to  the 
wheat  crop  or  to  cold  wet  pastures,  particularly 
in  Surrey.  Upon  the  ligliter  loams,  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent manure  mixed,  and  in  a  moist  season,  its 
effects  are  quickly  visible  and  permanent.*  Of 
all  the  manures  tried  on  /leatmoss,  soap-ashes 
answered  the  best.| 

Soap-ashes  used  m  cold,  wet,  ff/iongy,  meadow- 
land,  have  apparently  dried  it,  and  the  salts  they 
contain,  made  it  produce  much  greater  crops  of 
grass  than  before.^ 

They  are  found  very  good  and  durable,  in  Lan- 
cashire, on  dj-y  /iasture8.§ 

On  a  clayey  loam,  somewhat  brashy,  and  par- 
ticularly OB  cold  wet  fiastiires,  soap-ashes  have 
been  used  with  great  success. i| 

Poor  clay  land.  Soap-ashes  laid  on  this  soil, 
will  form  a  marie 

Some  of  the  worst  land  of  this  sort,  has  been 
rendered  rich  and  productive,  by  the  use  of  this 
manure. 


*  Malcolm's  Com/iendium  of  Mod,  Htiab,  vol, 
iii,fi.l77, 

t  Hight^s  Husb,  Scot,  vol,  iii./i.  184. 
^  Bath  /ia/iera,  vol.  133. 
§  Lancashire  Refiort,  fi,  127. 
I  Comfnunications  to  the  Board  of  jt^riculture, 
voLvufifi.  324,  325. 


Qm  tf^^^  Mondy^  nnd  hoi^  and  gravel iy  soils. 
It  IS  fid  remarkable  thm  true,  that  soap- ash- 
es used  in  these  soils,  '^"U  make  them  more  firm, 
enrich  them,  and  wWl  be  found  to  answer  much 
better  than  stable-rlung.  Those  who  have  never 
used  soap  ashes  have  erroneously  supposed,  that 
they  are  not  fit  for  dry  and  hot  soils.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  sad  mistake.  Soap-ashes,  like  lime  or 
salt,  are,  in  their  nature,  a  very  cold  manure,  but 
a  very  rich  one  in  production.  The  effects  of 
this  manure  will  be  seen  by  the  farmer  for  seven 
years  after  it  has  been  laid  on  the  ground,  if  used 
in  the  same  quantity  as  dung;  while  the  latter 
would  be  more  exhausted  in  three  years  than  the 
former  would  be  in  seven. 

Soap-ashes  applied  to  light  sandy  land,  operate 
as  a  binder,  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  lime 
which  they  contain.  Lime  descending  considera- 
bly below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rei)eated  rains,  a  bottom  is  formed, 
and  other  manures  are  better  retained.  Several 
liberal  dressings  with  soap-ashes  will  be  required 
to  form  a  good  bottom;  and,  indeed,  some  time 
also,  as  most  farmers  use  them  and  dung  alter- 
nately. 

In  addition  to  these  numerous  testimonies,  may 
be  adduced  the  authority  of  that  experienced 
nriineralogist  and  chemist,  Mr.  Kirwan.  who  con- 
siders soap-ashes  to  be  an  excellent  manure.* 

These  ashes  will  prove  highly  beneficial  to 
soils  abounding  with  undecomposed  vegetable 
substances  ;  as,  upon  these,  the  alkaline  salt  will 
act  powerfully.  A  confirmation  of  this  fact  may 
be  found  in  the  advantage  resulting  to  peat-moss, 
and  low  spongy  meadows,  from  the  use  of  soap- 
ashes. 

SECT.  IV.— QUANTITY  PER  ACRE. 

From  one  hundred,  to  one  hundred  and  sixtif 
b  us  he  Is. ■\ 

Mortimer,  in  his  husbandry,  directs  eight  cu- 
bical yards  per  acre. 

Mr.  Arthur  Young  recommends  sixty  bushels 
per  acre,  to  be  harrowed  in  with  turnip-seed. 
Six  loads  per  acre,  on  wet  grass  land.§ 
Seven  loads  per  acre,  on  wet  lands,]  the  im- 
mediate effect  wonderful.  ^ 

7en  loads  on  poor  loamy  land,  the  effect  very 
great.1 

One  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  per  acre,  on  ara- 
ble land,  ploughed  in  with  seed.** 

It  is  not  surprising  that  there  should  be  some 
slight  variation  in  these  quantities;  it  is  not 
more  than  occurs  every  day  in  the  accounts  we 
receive  of  other  manures.  There  must  of  ne- 
cessity, be  a  variation,  in  proportion  to  many 
circumstances,  particularly  the  quantity  of  the 
ashes  used  ;  but  above  all  others,  the  difference 
in  the  soils  upon  which  they  are  spread,  must 
occasion  a  diversity  in  the  quantities  established 
by  practice.  Great  attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  age  of  the  ashes,  as  some  fanners  have  kept 
them  a  year,  and  some  have  used  them  immedi- 
ately. The  London  ashes  being  mostly  of  the 
same  quality,  a  certain  quantity  per  acre  might 
soon  be  established. 

SECT.  V. — CROPS  FOR  WHICH  SOAP- 
ASHES  ARE  USED,  AND  THE  MAN- 
NER OF  APPLYING  THEM. 
Hheat. — Mr.  Mortimer,  in  his  husbandry,  says, 
that  six  cro/is  of  wheat  running,  have  been  taken. 


*  Essay  on  Manures,  fi.  18.   Seventh  edition, 
t  Donaldson's  Mod.  Agr.  vol,  ii,  fi,  228, 
i  Eastern  Tour,  vol.  i.fi.  292. 
§  Commun,  Board  of  Agr,  vol,  vi.fi,  324. 
\  Ibid,  fifi,  324,  325. 

1  Memoir  of  M.  VHommedieu,  in  the  transact 
lions  of  the  agr.  society  of  ,YeW'  York,  vol 
**  Memoirs  of  the  FhiL  agr,  so,  vol,  ii.f 
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after  eight  cubical  yards  of  soap-ashes  per  acre, 
liave  been  laid  on. 

By  the  assistance  of  this  manure,  the  ground 
will  not  only  yield  a  large  crop,  but  may  be  sown 
constantly,  without  fallowing  for  many  years  to 
gether.* 

Soap-ashes  are  frequently  employed  as  a  top- 
dressing  to  wheat,  in  smaller  quantities  than 
when  applied  to  pasture,  and  to  great  advan- 
tage. They  are  very  frequently  used  in  Berk- 
shire.t 

In  the  memoirs  of  the  Philadelphia  agricultur 
al  society,^  it  is  stated,  that  soap-ashes  answer 
best  for  clover  and  Indian  corn,  for  wheat  and 
rye.  They  are  used  in  an  open  fallow,  put  on  a 
the  time  of  seeding,  and  ploughed  in  with  the 
seed;  and  have  been  put  on  after  the  grain  has 
been  sown  with  very  great  success,  but  the"  other 
method  is  preferred. 

Barley. — When  soap-ashes  were  harrowed  in 
with  barley-seed,  the  benefit  was  plainly  visi 
blc.§ 

Grass  land  and  clover, — ^One  half  of  a  field  of 

clover  wfis  top-dressed  with  soap-ashes  the 

dressed  part  of  the  field  produced  double  the 
quantity  of  hay  obtained  fron^  the  other.l 

In  Gloucestershire,  they  are  much  approved 
for  low  meadows  over-run  with  aquatic  weeds. 
They  improve  the  herbage,  and  produce  abun- 
dance of  white  clover.1  « 

Dr.  Cogan,  formerly  of  Bath,  observes,**  that 
many  persons  use  soap-ashes  in  a  compost,  and 
that  in  various  quantities.  One  farmer  tells  me, 
tliat  it  is  often  used  with  road  earthy  in  the  pro- 
portion of  eighteen  loads  of  the  ashes  to  thirty 


lambs,  and  selected  {or  this  ground,  on  purpose  to 
*iush  them,  they  are  now  as  good  as  the  best  I 
have." 

In  the  communications  to  the  board  of  agricul- 
ture,* it  is  stated,  that  in  Berkshire,  soap-ashes 
are  applied  to  coarse,  wet,  grass  land,  in  the 
quantity  of  six  loads  per  acre,  unmixed,  with 
astonishing  effect.  The  value  of  this  manure  is 
well  known  in  the  county  of  Berkshire.f 

Tumi f IS, — When  soap -ashes  were  harrowed 
in,  at  the  rate  of  sixty  bushels  per  acre,  with 
tuniip-sced,  the  use  of  them  was  extremely  ap- 
parent ;  the  turnips  were  much  better  than  where 
no  manure  was  laid.:^ 

This  important  fact  is  further  confirmed  by  the 
practice  of  R.  Moate,  E  squire,  near  Watford,  who 
found  precisely  similar  effects  to  result  from  the 
use  of  soap-ashes. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  a  better  ma- 
nure cannot  be  used  for  turnip-ground,  as  nothing 
so  much  promotes  their  growth.  Soap  ashes  are 
an  eft'ectual  preventive  for  the  bluk  Jly  which- 
devours  all  before  it,  and  which  attacks  the  tur- 
nips in  dry  weather,  while  they  are  coming  up. — 
When  rain  falls,  this  manure  forces  the  growth 
of  the  turnips.  If  the  ground  be  sown  with 
wheat  after  the  turnips  are  eaten  or  drawn  off,  an 
abundant  crop  will  be  produced.  If  turnip  seed 
be  steeped  in  the  liquor  in  which  soap  ashes 
have  been  infused,  it  will  be  an  effftqtual  remedy 
for  the  Jiy,% 

Li  August  last,  (1811,)  a  gentleman  in  Hert- 
fordshire, sowed  a  close  of  seven  acres  with  tur- 
nip-seed, six  acres  of  which  he  had  previously 
_  manured  with  soap-ashes.    Although  the  seed 
of  the  earth  per  acre,  laid  on  pasture  land  in  the  j  was  put  into  the  ground  in  a  bad  time,  the  six 
spring;  but  the  following  very  interesting  ac-| acres  produced  an  excellent  crop  of  turnips; 
count  will  evince  that  the  above  precaution  w  while  the  single  acre  which  was  not  manured 


not  necessary  nor  advantageous.  It  was  trans- 
mitted to  me  by  a  plain,  sensible  farmer.  I  shall 
state  his  practice  m  his  own  words : — 

"  My  experience  of  soapers'  ashes  is  confined 
to  the  application  of  it  as  a  top-dressing  on  pas- 
ture land.  About  twelve  years  ago,  I  agreed  with 
a  soap  boiler  for  1,500  tons  of  soaper's  ashes ; 
I  then  agreed  with  an  hallier,  to  deliver  it  on  my 
farm.  1  used  to  apply  about  twenty  wagon  loads 
per  acre,  and  a  single  bushing  would  let  the 
whole  in.  I  was  laughed  at  and  abused  by  every 
body  for  my  folly — those  wiseacres,  alleging  that 
my  land  would  be  burnt  up  for  y^ars^  and  totally 
ruined,  &c.  &c.;  all  which  I  disregarded,  and 
applied"  my  soapers'  ashes  every  day  in  the 
YEAR,  Sundays  excepted,  reeking  from  the  vat, 
without  any  mixture  whatever. 

«•  I  tried  a  small  quantity,  (say  six  acres,)  mix- 
ed up  \tith  earth  ;  but  I  found  it  was  only  doing 
THINGS  BY  HALVES,  a  practicc  I  never  could 
adopt. 

**  In  defiance  of  all  these  prophecies  my  land 
NEVER  burned  ;  but  from  the  moment  of  the  ap- 
plication, became  of  a  dark  green  colour,  border 
mg  upon  black,  and  has  given  me  sometimes 
more,  but  never  less,  than  two  tons  per  acre,  ever 
sinccy  upon  being  hayned^  (kept  up^J  42  days, 
viz.  in  May  and  June.  The  ground  I  so  dressed 
was  twenty  four  acres ;  and  I  have  had  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  sheep  (hogs  of  the  new  Leices- 
ter breed)  in  the  ground  from  August  last  to  this 
day,  (March  2,)  but  I  always  allowed  them  plenty 
of  hay.  And  although  they  were  culled  m  Au- 
gust, as  the  worst  I  had,  out  of  seven  hundred 


with  soap-ashes,  afforded  no  turnips  that  came  to 
maturity :  the  few  that  did  come  up,  were  soon 
destroyed  by  the  black  fly  and  wire-worm. 

Potatoes. — Mr.  Townly,  of  Lancashire,  tried 
soap  ashes  as  a  manure  for  potatoes,  and  found 
the  effect  very  great.  Ground  which  had  NOT 
been  manured,  produced  one  hundred  and  thirty 
four  pounds;  that  which  HAD  been  manured  with 
soap-ashes,  yielded  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  pounds.l 

Mixed  ashes. — ^Notwithstanding  what  has  been 
said  respecting  the  use  of  soap-ashes  unmixed, 
some  farmers  who  are  in  the  habit  of  making 
composts,  may  think  proper  to  use  these  ashes  as 
a  material  in  forming  these  heaps,  and  so  far  as 
earth  is  concerned,  there  can  be  no  objection  to 
the  practice.  When  these  ashes  are  applied  to 
arable  crops,  it  seems  advisable  to  sow  and  har- 
row them  in.  previously  to  sowing  the  seed,  which 
will  prevent  the  action  of  any  caustic  quality  on 
the  germination  of  the  young  plant.  The  same 
circumstance  will  point  out  the  autumn  as  the 
proper  season  for  applying  them  on  grass  lands, 
though  experiments  may  be  tried  with  them 
early  in  spring. 

Soap- ashes  are  eagerly  sought  after  at  Liver 
pool,  Hull,  &c. ;  where  they  are  usually  mixed 
with  pond,  ditch,  and  river  mud,  and  used  in  about 
four  months  afterwards.  This,  also,  was  the 
method  pursued  by  Robert  Thornton,  Esq.  of 
Clapham,  who  used  ashes  for  several  years,  and 
thereby  greatly  improve  a  very  sour  pasture. 

In  Cheshire,  soap-ashes  are  usually  ploughed 
into  the  land. 


*  Bath  papers,  vol,  ii.p.  75. 

+  Commun.  Board  of  Jigr.  vol.  vi,p»  323. 

i  Vol.  a,  p.  105. 

$  Young*9  Eastern  Tour,  vol.  i.p.  292. 
II  Bath  papera,vol.i.p.  133. 

Fudge's  Gloucester  Report,  p.  272. 
^ommun»£oar4  9f  *^S^*  voLvUp.  323. 
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{Berkshire  Agricultural  Report, p.  363. 
Young^s  East.  Tour,  vol.  i,  p.  292. 
§  U  ransactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  i^c.  vol. 
v.p.47. 

I  Farmer's  Magazine^  vol,  iv,fi»  56. 


The  following  is  the  quantity  of  mixed  ashes 
per  acre,  used  in  Surrey.* 

Upon  strong  loams  lov  wheat,  ten  to  twelve  cart 
loads. 

Upon  light  loams  for  ditto,  eight  to  ten  ditto. 
Ditto  ditto  barley,  six  to  eight  and  ten  ditto. 
Ditto  ditto  turnips,  six  to  eight  ditto. 

SECT.  V^I.*-PR1CE. 
The  price  of  soap-ashes,  when  introduced  frosn 
Flanders  al>out  two  hundred  years  since,  was  as 
high  as  three  or  four  shillings  a  load. 

About  thirty  years  since,  soap-ashes  were  im- 
ported into  Livcipool  from  Dublin ;  but  such  i> 
now  the  increasing  value  and  extensive  use  of 
this  article,  that  they  are  all  used  in  Ireland. 

In  the  year  1777,  the  Essex  farmers  would 
readily  give  from  twelve  shillings  to  a  guinea  fc 
a  wagon  load,  and  fetch  it  live  or  six  miles,  anil 
find  their  acco'int  in  so  doin^.| 

At  Hull,  ten*  years  since,  the  soap-makers  pa, : 
for  having  their  ashes  taken  a^vay  ;  they  are  wow 
sold  for  twenty  four  shillings  per  cart  load. 

At  Ipswich,  twenty 'Hve  shillings  per  cart  load, 
besides  cdrpiagc. 

In  Suffolk,  where  the  soap-makers  are  farmers, 
they  will  never  sell  any, 

SECT.  VII.— EFFECTS.    See  also,  SECT.  V. 
CROPS. 

The  various  effects  on  different  crops,  will  be 
noticed  ii»  tne  following  order: 

Wheat. — Mr.  Tliorne  and  Mr.  Knivett,  two 
principal  farmers  near  Ealing  have  used  soap- 
ashes  on  arable  land,  with  great  success  and  ad- 
vantage. They  have  taken  the  produce  of  one 
large  soap  house  between  them  tor  several  years. 
These  ashes  produce  clean  crops,  with  neither 
smut  nor  weeds;  and  not  only  effectually  destroy, 
but  also  prevent,  the  approach  of  the  wire-nvorm 
and  slug,  which  are 'so  injurious  to  wheat. 

From  thirty  five  to  forty  bushels  of  corn,  per 
acre,  have  been  taken  off  land  that  had  been 
ashed,  and  had  produced  a  crop  of  wheat,  and  two 
crops  of  clover  ;  and,-  that  without  any  other 
help  than  a  single  dressing  of  soap  ashes.  The 
land  was  so  poor  before,  it  could  not  have  produc- 
ed five  bushels  per  acre,^ 

M.  L'Hommedieu,  in  a  memoir,  presented  to 
the  agricultural  society  of  New-York,  states,  that 
ten  loads  of  soap-ashes  on  poor  loamy  land,  will. 
In  general,  produce  twenty  five  bushels  of  wheat, 
per  acre,  which  defrays  the  expense  of  raising 
the  crop  by  more  than  one  half.  The  land  is 
then  left  in  a  state  for  yielding  a  crop  of  hay,  con- 
taining from  one  and  a  half,  to  two  tons  of  hay, 
per  acre,  for  several  successive  years. 

Grass  and  clover, — Mr.  Sherwood  of  Abbott's 
Langley,  has  used  soap-ashes  with  very  great 
success,  when  mixed  with  composts. 

Mr.  Mansfield,  near  Epping,  had  a  poor  sour 
pasture,  that  would  not  mow,  nor  would  stock  eat 
it;  a  total  change  was  effected  by  the  use  of 
soap-ashes.  The  soil  was  strong,  wet,  and  hca- 
vy.§ 

Lord  Suffolk,  a  member  of  the  board  of  Agri- 
culture, possesses  a  grass  field  in  Wiltshire,  which 
was  manured  with  soap-ashes  nearly  twenty  years 
since,  and  the  improvement  was  very  great,  and 
has  continued  so  ever  since.  A  line  may  be  now 
drawn  where  the  soap-ashes  were  used. 

Robert  Thornton,  Esq.  of  Clapham,  in  scHne 
experiments  on  very  sour,  bad  pasture,  anioant- 
ing  to  seven  acres,  found  that  these  ashes  added 
one  load  of  hay,  per  acre,  to  the  crops.    It  pro- 


*  Malcolm's  Compend.  vol.  it,  p,  177, 
t  Bath  papers,  vol,  i,  p.  133. 
\  Memoirs  of  Philadelphia  agricultural  society, 
vol.  a.  p.  105 
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(luced  a  sweet  pasture  bottom,  vv  I ih  w]iite  clover. 

Mr.  Packman,  of  Hamhain,  in  Kent,  liad  a 
sour  and  coarse  pasture  ;  the  ishtep  would  not 
eat,  and  always  had  the  rot.  This  pasture  hav- 
in«5  been  well  manured  with  soap-ashes,  produc- 
ed good  and  sweet  herbage  ;  and  the  sheep  be- 
came as  healthy  as  any  in  the  county. 

In  Berkshire,  Mr.  liillingsly  says,*  he  has  ap 
plied  soap-ashes  on  very  coarse,  wet,  grass  lands, 
in  the  quantity  of  six  loads  per  acre,  mimixedy 
with  an  astonishing  efl'cct.  The  rushes  disap- 
peared, and  gave  place  to  a  luxuriant  crop  of  tre- 
f»)il  ;  and  the  benefit  was  so  obvious,  three  or 
Jour  years  cfitr  the  ajifilication^  that  the  eye 
could  trace  the  line  of  separation.  He  pronoun- 
ces these  ashes  to  be  much  suijerior,  in  such  ca- 
bes,  to  every  other  manure. 

Another  gentleman  says,f  **  on  pasture  ground 
inclined  to  be  wet,  though  not  sufficiently  so  as 
to  require  under-draining,  I  have  seen  the  effect 
to  be  very  striking,  particularly  in  the  second 
year.  1  am  convinced  that  wet  lands  are  pre- 
icrablc  from  the  following  fact.  I  once  covered 
four  acres  of  upland  with  these  ashes,  about 


who  wishes  to  Sfre  liis  I  l;ir,i^:  flo>urish,  sliould  be 
without  soap-a^lsf's,  if  l,r  t.  li  ohttiin  them. — 
VVIkic  tluy  have  l^.tofrcely  used,  tlu  y  will  de- 
stroy all  vermin,  and  prevent  violesivnm  turning 
up  the  ground.  These  ashes  will  entirely  era- 
dicate the  grnby  which  gets  into  the  root  of 
young  cabbages,  and  occasions  the  club  hoot,* 
or  large  botches  and  warts.  This  desti-uctive 
evil,  which  greatly  impedes  the  growth  of  cab- 
bages, cauliflowers,  brocoli,  &c.  is  never  seen 
\yhere  soap-ashes  have  been  used  in  proper  quan 
tities.  They  prevent  weeds,  and  improve  the 
vegetables  in  flavor. 

Peas  and  beans ^  in  fields  and  gardens,  will  be 
completely  protected  from  the  devastations  of 
rats  and  mice^  by  the  liberal  use  of  soap-ashes. 

Worms  and  slugs. — In  gardens  where  dung 
profusely  employed  to  force  crops  of  lettuces^ 
radishes^  onions^  and  the  like,  those  crops  are 
very  often  destroyed  by  grubs,  and  wire-worms. 
Were  the  gardener  to  lay  up  his  dung  in  a  heap, 
and  cover  it  over  with  an  equal  quantity  of  soap- 
ai^hes,  and  let  it  remain  for  a  month  or  six  weeks, 
mixing  it  well  together,  he  would  have  lettuces 


Parks^  Incloiurei,  C^'e.r— 8oa^-ashes  have  been 
usc'd  with  much  iucceta  in  parka  and  meadows. — 
For /«7y?i.^  thev  are  t  xccllcrrt,  as  they  produce  a 
close,  thick,  clover  bottom.  Steeped  in  water, 
they  will  destroy  the  wQi*m  in  lawns.  Manure 
being  so  very  scarce,  they  are  particularly  ap- 
plicable to  new  inclosures. 

Conclusion. — Wliat  an  advantage  would  it  be. 
if,  instead  of  being  sparing  of  manure,  farmers 
would  endeavour  to  increase  their  number,  and  to 
render  them  more  beneflcial,  by  employing  theni 
in  a  more  effectual  manner.  \Vere  this  part  of 
loiral  economy  better  attended  to,  and  more  care- 
fully considered,  we  should  spe  many  places  in  a 
state  of  cultivation,  which,  on  account  of  tlie 
bad  quality  of  their  soil,  have,  hitherto,  resisted 
all  our  labours  to  render  them  fertile. 

The  expense  of  rent  and  taxes  to  the  farmer, 
is  always  the  same,  whether  his  crops  be  large 
or  small.  How  important,  then,  is  manure  I  but, 
infinitely  of  more  consequence  is  it,  to  possess  a 
manure,  which  will  last  for  a  long  time  and  be 
reasonable  in  price.  If  the  farmer  obtain  tliis 
manure,  (and  by  using  soap-ashes  he  will  obtain 
it,)  both  expense  and  time  are  saved ;  and  cro]>h 
that  would  scarcely  pay  their  own  charges,  are 
made  abundant  and  profitable. 

j1  good  dressing  of  soafi-ashes  will  last  in  the 
land^  three  times  as  long  as  a  dressing  of  dung. 

REMARKS. 

The  editor  is  indebted  for  the  above  essay  to 
the  author,  an  attentive  correspondent  in  London. 
The  utility  of  leached  ashes  as  a  manure  is  well 


seven  loads  per  acre.  The  immediate  effect  was  early,  and  of  a  large  size,  which  would  not  be 
wonderful.    The  grass  grew  famously,  and  I  cut,; injured  by  worms  and  slugs. 

ceitainly,  thirty-five  hundred  weight  of  hay,  peri  Snails.-^A  gentleman  at  Fulham,  who  had  ta- 
acie;  the  grass  came  on  equally  well.  The'ken  great  pains  in  cultivating  a  large  kitchen 
b«:st  time  of  hauling  out  is,  evidently,  when  the! garden,  was  greatly  pestered  with  snails;  so 
t^rciund  is  open,  and  the  rain  does  not  fall  in  such  much  so,  that  he  had  collected  a  bushel  in  a 
torrents  as  to  wash  it  away."  moming,  and  tould*  not  keep  them  under.  This 

A  Gloucestershire  correspondent,  in  the  /Vzr-|evil  was  to  be  attributed,  in  some  measure,  to  a 
mtr's  Journal  for  March  30th,  1812,  narrates j quick-set-hedge,  which  separated  his  land  from 
some  interesting  facts  respecting  the  use  of  soap- j  some  adjoining  grounds  belonging  to  a  niarket- 

a^hes  on  old,  worn-out  pasture  land  which  are  a 'gardener.    Soap-ashes  were  spread  on  a  straw-  Unnwn  in  ^^x»  T*.-».o,r  ^^a      t  «  t  i«  ^       i  k 

strong  confirmation  of  the  circumstance  related  j  berry  border,  next  the  hedge  ;  and,  in  twenty-  n  ferf^rmerT  f^th^ 

pp:28<i-90.    Thiscorrespondcntobservesthat  four  hours,  there  was  not  a  snail  to  be  seen  on^^he  nHcT^^^^^^ 
iti/now  sixteen  years  since  he  completed  the  the  border,  or  in  the  hedge.    These  enemies  to"  boUerif^^^^ 
dressing,  and  that  this  piece  of  land  is,  at  the  vegetation  did  not  return  that  summer  or  au-^to '  whlT^^^ 

jMCsent  moment,  the  best  in  thepari.h.    He  alsoltumn  :  and.  bv  occasional! v  usin^  the  ^..^n-^^h..  ^^lr^  ^J'^^i  ^!  destmed  for  New  Jersey,)  and 
;i.;viics  tht  (iraiiiiug 
u>lics  arc  laid  on.  " 

\u  iuch  lands  as  by  their  excessive  moisture,  re-|  m.ll  Fruit.— U  the  snails  are  carefully  picked  107",""  "Tit:  ™  a^r"i  ""iXlp"/  tn'l  nn!r"'Ki?,nH 
<j,iire   the  operation.    The  correspondent  was:off  the  wall  fruit,  and  a  quantity  ef  soapUshes'evVrv 

A  warded  in  the  year  17^7,  by  the  J,alA         spread  on  the  border,  under  the  wall.  thLnails;f,^e;^rtt  ?ands  a^t  those^^^^^ 
,i 0/  Eu,^<ar.d  ^cciety  wi.h  a  pair  of  silver!  will  nevx-r  travel  over  them.    At  the  same  time.  {irarSse'n'fronf  tW"u^^^^^^^      alticl^    T  :  c^J 
•'V''''"^**.  an  excellent  manure  will  be  provided  lorthe  bor-  ....ars  since  the  editor  was  infm-n>r,l  hv  \ 

Soap-ashes  u.cd  on  .our  Mature  land,  win  ders.    The  truth  of  this  statement  may  be  easily  Vj^.fJ";";'Bi'^^.fJ^°  ,  J 
,u-o..uce  n.ore  l..y  or  pasu.re  than  any  other  nu-jascerta  ned.    I'.ace  a  snail  upon  a  few  of  th4ht.'l:;;f  i^''^^^^^^^^^ 

^;'1"';^'  :V'':'.\LS°°'A!'^'_  ''':^  "  ^'»™"»ediatelyqu.t  Its  shell,  and'^  tact  strongly  prov  ed  in  the  precedins,  es...y._ 

Knowing  the  value  of  this  manure,  he  could  not 
but'  see  last  summer,  v.itli  astonishment  and  re- 
gret, TONS  of  it  not  used,  near  several  pot-ash 
manufactories  in  Saratoga  county.  New  York,  al- 
though it  might  have  been  had  tree  of  cost,  and 
the  lands  were  in  great  want  of  it:  twelve  and 
fifteen  bushels  of  wheat  haviniL^  been  stated  to 
him  as  the  common  product  per  acre  ! ! — Editor. 


hiiie 

k:r..s».    li  la*  Ion  in  winter,  this  manure  will  pro-jperish. 

•  .u-  c  largv-'  '-foj)  of  liay  in  the  following  suii.nier,!  Plants. — Limed  soap-ashes  have  a  strong  at- 
..iia  will  afford  a  greater  quantity  in  a  subsequent 'traction  for  carbonic  acid,  wliich  they  separate 
\tur.  It  will  also  destroy  tlie  colch  gkass,' from  the  atmosphere,  and  thus  render  an  impor- 
I  rendering  it  easy  for  the  farmer  to  throw  outjtant  service  to  plants.  These  ashes  also  absorb, 
therrots.  with  avidity,  the  niglit  dew  in  hot  weather,  and 

A  better  article  than  soap-ashes  cannot  be  laid  ,  furnish  moisture  for  vegetation  during  the  day. — 
f  'Acljvtr^  in  wintei,  and  early  in  sprin;;.  This  The  following  singular  instance  will  illustrate 
n  iinui  e  is  double  the  value  of  coii/-a67^r.9,  and  will  this  remark.  At  Marble  Hall,  (Surrey)  some 
;i  ii  cost  half  the  mojiey^  Coal  aslies  are  not  ordy  ' soap-ashes  were,  accidentally,  placed  round  the 
\ .  T  V  dear,  but  much  inferior  in  qualit)',  conq)are(I  trunk  of  a  poplar  tree,  to  the  lu-ight  of  four  feet 
••..til  what  the)  were  formerly.  Tiiis  arises,  in  aid  remained  in  that  situation,  for  the  space  of 
'•me  measure,  from  the  immense  quantity  of  tliree  yeurs  ;  on  removing  the  soajj-ashes,  it  was 
:';  .cks  mi.de  in  the  vicinity  of  London.  All  tlie 'discovered,  X.\i\.\\  si-x'en  new  roots  ha^X  struck  into 
c'  Lii-ashes  that  can  be  procured,  are  s^nt  to , tncm,  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree. 
::.c  brick  makers,  who  pay  a  great  price  for]  Gravel  wo. .is, — r^oap-ashes  laid  three  or  four 
'.l.'.m,  and  the  farmer  gets  mere  sar)d  and  dirt. i inches  in  d^i)ih  pieviously  to  putting  on  the  gra- 
i  iiie  farmer  would  once  use  soap-aslu  s,  he  vel,  will  bind  the  walk,  render  it  hard  and  firm, 
'..  .lid  buy  no  mure  coal-ashes;  for  the  former .  a.id  eireciually  prevent  the  worm  from  working 

:1  not  only  improve  his  crop  of  clover,  ljut  i through, 
./tally  inrrcasethc  wheat  crop  after  the  clover 


1:  Nliouiti  be  particularly  remembered,  that  the 
;  .  ct.-*  of  soap-ashes  will  not  be  so  e\ident  in  the 
;-t,  ah  in  the  subsequent  years;  and  that  these 
. 'jehciul  effects  arc  not  sudden  and  temporary, 
ii  cciiain  and  lasting. 

K  tcUcn  Garden. — fso  gentleman  or  gardener. 


C'.TLnnni.  Board  of  jii^r.  vol,  vi.  p.  323. 
i  3J4.  325. 


*  Pr  fixed  to  Che  fiam/ihlet  are  two  coloured 
filates  of  lirocoli  roots  ;  one  taken  from  one-half 
of  a  bed  well  drcsi^ed  with  Jire/iand  soa/t -ashes  : 
and  which  bcu  /iroduced  fine  healthy  JiUints^  with 
very  f  w  weeds.  Another  plate  representing  a 
root  from  the  other  haf  of  the  bid,  dressed  with 
dung  :  four  out  of  five  f  hints  were  oJ}\  cted  by  the 
Uub  root  J  and  thrown  away  ;  being  m  a  fungous 
state.    The  bi  d  was  albo  full  cf  weeds. — Editor. 


The  present  price  at  the  soap  factories  in  Bal- 
timore is  5  cents  per  bushel. — Kd,  Jm.  Farmer. 


INTERNAL  LMPROVEMENTS, 
In  which  the  states  of  New  York,  New  Jersc) , 
Pennsylvania,     Delaware,  and  Maryland,  are 
more  immediately  interested. 

HUDSON  AND  DELAWARE  CANAL. 

State  of  J\t'w  Yorky  } 
In  Senate,  April  1>2,  1823.  5 
Whereas  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  New 
Jersey  has  ordered  the  survey  of  an  inland  navi- 
gation, to  connect  the  rivers  Hudson  and  Dela- 
ware, a  communication  that  cannot  fail  to  pro- 
duce the  most  beneficial  eft'ects  upon  the  agricul- 
ture, manufactures  and  general  industry,  not  only 
of  that,  but  of  this  state.  ^ 

And  whereas  the  legislature  of  New  York,  ig 
desirous  of  giving  a  put)lic  testimonial  of  ' 
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probation  of  this  branch  of  the  great  system  of 
internal  improvement : 

Resolved^  (if  the  Assembly  concur)  That  the 
canal  commissioners  shall  send  to  the  line  of  the 
above  mentioned  contemplated  canal  one  of  the 
Engineers  in  the  employment  of  this  state,  (if  in 
the  opinion  of  the  commissioners  one  can  be 
spared»)  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  survey  and 
estimate  thereof,  under  the  direction  of  the  com 
missioners  appointed  by  the  state  of  New  Jersey, 
to  whom  he  shall  report,  as  also  to  the  canal 
commissioners  of  this  state. 

Ordered,  that  the  Clerk  deliver  a  copy  of  said 
resolution  to  the  Assembly. 

(Signed)        K)HN  F.  BACON,  Clerk. 

State  of  Aew  York^  ^ 
In  Assembly,  April  22d  1823. 3 

I^evolved,  That  this  House  do  concur  with  the 
Senate  in  their  said  resolution. 

By  order. 

(Signed)  E.  LIVINGSTON, 

Clerk  of  the  Assembly 

CHESAPEAKE  AND  DELAWARE  CANAL. 

As  the  public  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal,  the  following 
information  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

In  i.^ia,  a  company  of  gentlemen  were  incor- 
porated for  the  purpose  of  making  a  canal  to  con- 
nect the  tide  waters  of  the  Chesapeake,  with 
those  of  the  Delaware  bay. 

In  1803  and  1804,  Benjamin  H.  Latrobe,  Cor- 
nelius Howard  and  John  Thompson,  surveyed  al- 
most every  part  of  the  peninsula  which  appeared 
suitable  for  canalling,  and  maps,  plans  and  esti- 
mates were  made  of  various  routes  for  this 
canal ;  which  being  laid  before  the  board  of  di- 
rectors, they  decided  in  favour  of  a  route,  which 
commencing  at  Welch  Point  on  Elk  River,  about 
six  nnles  below  Elkton,  crossed  the  peninsulaob- 
licjuely  in  a  north  easterly  direction,  to  Menden 
hall's  landing  on  Christiana  creek,  about  four 
miles  above  Wilmington,  from  whence  to  the 
Delaware,  a  distance  of  six  or  seven  miles,  this 
creek  has  a  depth  of  10  or  12  feet  of  water  at 
hii^h  tide.  A  canal  along  this  route  would  be 
about  21  i  miles  in  length,  have  a  summit  level 
of  about  13  miles  in  length,  and  would  require 
20  locks,  including  the  two  tide  locks.  In  1822, 
Win,  Strickland,  of  Philadelphia,  surveyed  a 
route  for  this  canal,  which  commencing  on  the 
Delaware,  about  40  miles  below  Philadelphia,  at 
a  place  about  half  a  mile  above  fort  Delaware, 
erected  on  Pea  Patch  Island,  crossed  the  penin* 
sula  nearlv  at  right  angles,  and  arrived  at  Welch 
Point  on  filk  river,  by  a  route  17^  miles  in  length, 
three  miles  of  which  would  be  through  Back 
creek,  where  the  water  is  from  8  to  24  feet  deep 
at  low  tide  ;  a  canal  following  this  route  would 
have  a  summit  level  five  miles  in  length,  and  re 
quires  18  locks,  including  the  tide  locks. 

In  1823,  John  Randel,  jun.  of  Albany,  surveyed 
a  route  for  this  canal,  which  commenced  and  ter- 
minated near  the  same  points  with  that  laid  out 
by  Mr.  Strickland,  would  have  the  same  length, 
bttt  its  summit  level  would  be  one  mile  in  length, 
aiid  16  locks  would  beneeded,  including  the  two 
tide  locks. 

Each  of  these  plans  depended  for  their  supply 
of  water  upon  Elk  river  and  White  Clay  creek, 
both  of  which  could  be  carried  to  the  canal  as 
laid  out  by  Mr.  Latrobe,  by  two  feeders,  which, 
together,  would  amount  to  a  length  of  17  miles; 
to  the  route  laid  out  by  Mr.  Strickland,  by  20 
miles  of  feeder,  and  to  the  route  laid  out  by  Mr. 
Randel,  by  22  miles  of  feeder. 

In  1804,  Mr.  Latrobe  estimated  the  supply  of 
water  which  could  be  derived  to  the  canal  from 
iver,  at  190  locks  full  per  dav,  which  would 
'  cient  for  the  passage  of  about  36  vessels 


across  the  summit.  In  1807,  he  estimated  the 
daily  supply  at  144  locks  full,  which  would  pass 
29  vessels  daily.  In  1823,  Mr.  Randel  measured 
this  stream,  and  found  its  averaged  daily  supply 
for  the  whole  year,  amount  to  only  79  locks  full, 
which  would  pass  16  vessels  across  the  summit; 
but  that  in  the  months  of  July,  August,  Septem- 
ber and  October,  the  daily  supply  was  only  30 
locks  full,  and  would  be  competent  for  the  pas- 
sage of  6  vessels  across  the  summit,  or  3  each 
way  the  whole  length  of  the  canal.  The  supply 
of  water  from  White  Clay  creek  will  be  about 
equal  to  that  from  Elk  river. 

The  route  recommended  by  Mr.  Randel  is  lo- 
cated at  a  place  where  the  tide  of  the  two  bays 
have  originally  approached  within  4^  miles  of 
each  other,  and  were  separated  by  a  l^ll  consist- 
ing apparently  of  gravelly  loam,  ha^g  an  ave- 
raged height  of  only  35  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
tide.  By  the  plan  last  mentioned,  this  canal  was 
to  have  been  carried  upon  the  level  of  the  tide, 
from  which  it  would  receive  its  supply  of  water 
to  the  cast  and  west  foot  of  this  hill,  and  the 
locks  which  were  required  to  surmount  this  hill, 
were  to  be  fed  from  the  beforementioned  streams. 
The  plan  which  he  recommends  as  the  most  eli- 
gible for  this  route,  is  to  cut  down  this  hill  to  the 
depth  of  the  canal  below  the  level  of  flood  tide ; 
to  have  a  tide  lock  at  each  bay,  which  would 
make  still  water,  and  prevent  a  current  in  the 
canal,  and  to  feed  the  canal  from  4he  Delaware, 
having  the  ocean  for  its  reservoir.  Should  this 
plan  be  adopted  the  extra  cost  of  deep  cutting 
would,  Mr.  Randel  thinks,  be  more  than  balanced 
by  the  saving  in  making  17  miles  of  feeder,  18 
locks,  100  acres  of  reservoir,  purchasing  from  7 
to  10  water-rights,  together  with  aqueducts,  cul- 
verts, &c.  with  the  cost  and  disastrous  contingen- 
cies to  which  they  are  liable,  even  though  no  ac- 
count be  made  of  the  abundance  in  the  supply  of 
water.  And  should  the  deep  cutting  prove  to  be, 
as  its  exteraal  surface  indicates,  a  canal  for  ships 
can  be  made  to  connect  the  two  bays,  at  a  cost 
not  exceeding  that  of  one  for  sloops,  if  carried 
across  the  hill  by  locks,  and  fed  by  the  abovemen- 
tioned  streams. 

Shafts  have  not  yet  been  sunk  to  test  the  kind 
of  earth  to  be  removed  from  the  deep  cut.  This 
Mr.  Randel  is  to  do  as  early  in  the  season  as  his 
other  engagements  will  permit. 

Benjamin  Wright,  of  Rome,  is  also  appointed  to 
explore  this  peninsula,  and  report  for  this  canal 
the  route  which  he  may  think  most  eligible 
Should  this  latter  plan  be  adopted  and  vigorously 
pursued,  in  four  years  time  ships  might  pass  from 
Philadelphia  to  sea  by  the  way  of  the  Chesapeake. 
The  water  communication  between  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore  would  be  shortened  about  three 
hundred  miles ;  and  the  produce  from  the  Sus- 
quehanna, when  at  Havre  de  Grace,  would,  by 
this  route,  be  within  about  twenty  miles  as  near 
to  Philadelphia  as  to  Baltimore. 

When  this  canal  shall  be  completed,  there  will 
only  remain  the  New  Jersey  canal  to  be  made,  to 
give  an  inland  water  communication  from  the 
Capes  of  Virginia  to  Rhode  Island,  which  in  time 
of  war  would  be  invaluabl*j. — This  canal  was  laid 
out  by  Mr.  Randel  in  1816,  (twenty-nine  miles  in 
length,  and  sixty-eight  feet  above  the  tide,)  un- 
der commissioners  appointed  by  the  legislature 
of  New  Jersey.  It  was  intended  for  the  passage 
of  sloops,  but  could  be  made  of  dimensions  com- 
petent for  the  passage  of  ships,  at  a  cost  not  ex- 
ceeding about  25  or  30  per  centum  above  that  of 
constructing  the  Chesapeake  aiid  Delaware*ca- 
nal,  and  would  shorten  the  water  communication 
between  the  cities  of  Philadelphia  and  New-York 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles. 

If  in  addition  to  these  canals,  the  ship  canal 
projected  by  C  C.  Genet,  Esq.  and  laid  wt  by 


Mr.  Randel  in  1819,  under  commissioners  apporni. 
ed  by  the  legislature  of  New- York,  be  made  from 
Albany,  a  distance  of  thirteen  miles,  to  the  deep 
water  at  New-Baltimore,  (which  would  not  ex- 
ceed about  half  of  the  cost  of  the  Chesapeake  aud 
Delaware  canal,)  then  the  termination  of  the  Eric 
and  Cham  plain  canals  at  Albany  would  be  acces- 
sible by  ships  as  well  as  coasting  vessels,  by  ai 
inland  communication  from  any  port  betweei: 
Virginia  and  Rhode  Island. 

It  will  at  once  be  perceived,  that  as  the  water 
communication  bet  ween  Virginia  and  Lake  Cham- 
plain  would  be  nearly  in  a  northerly  dircctien, 
every  mile  you  advanced  along  it  would  give  J 
change  of  latitude,  and  a  consequent  change  in  the 
productions  of  the  earth,  as  well  as  in  the  waiiib 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  advantages  which  would 
result  from  canals  giving  such  facilities  for  the 
exchange  of  the  products  of  different  climates, 
and  of  friendly  intercourse  between  the  citizens 
of  different  states,  could  not  fail  to  be  productive 
of  the  most  salutary  consequences,  both  in  a  pecu- 
niary as  well  as  moral  and  political  point  of  view. 

l^ldany  Daily  Advertiser. 


In  one  of  the  papers  of  the  Spectator,  upon  the 
miseties  arising  from  the  gloomy  forebodin^j»  oi 
dreams,  and  sombre  thoughts  of  death,  knowo  ta 
be  written  by  the  celebrated  Mr.  Addisok,  is  the 
following ; — 

V  I  know  but  one  way  of  fortifying  my  soul 
against  these  gloomy  presages  and  terrors  ul 
mind,  and  that  is  by  securing  to  myself  the  friend- 
ship and  pmtection  of  that  Being  who  disposes  of 
events  and  governs  futurity.  When  I  lay  me  down 
to  sleep,  I  recommend  myself  to  his  care  ;  when 
I  awake,  1  give  myself  up  to  his  direction.  Amidst 
all  the  evils  that  threaten  me,  I  will  look  up  :o 
him  for  help,  and  question  not  but  that  he  will 
either  avert  them,  or  turn  them  to  my  advantage. 
Though  1  know  neither  the  time  nor  the  manner 
of  the  death  I  am  to  die,  I  am  not  at  all  solicitous 
about  it;  because  I  am  sure  that  he  knows  them 
both,  and  that  he  will  not  fail  to  comfort  and  sup- 
port me  under  them." 

These  were  the  sentiments  of  that  eminent 
man,  who  so  much  instructed,  amused,  and  im- 
proved the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  who^c 
name  is  handed  down  to  posterity.  The  quou- 
tion  I  have  made  is  in  the  commencement  of  the 
Spectator,  and  I  find,  on  reviewing  his  numbers 
lor  Satuiday,  that  they  contain  so  fervent  a  stra  u 
of  piety,  and  so  beautiful  a  system  of  good  morals 
and  are  conveyed  in  so  impressive  and  agreeable 
a  manner,  that  I  cannot  but  believe  they  would, 
if  more  generally  read  by  young  persons,  greatly 
tend  to  tl^ir  advantage. 

The  mind  of  one  not  estimating  the  imporUnce 
of  a  life  of  piety,  and  under  the  anxieties  of  a  lilc 
of  the  opposite  course,  would,  I  should  think,  re- 
ceive some  salutary  impressions  upon  the  subject, 
when  he  comes  to  see  how  exact^  the  death  of 
Mr.  Addison  accorded  with  his  opinions  while 
living ;  for  we  read,  and  the  fact  is  universally 
acknowledged,  that  this  great  man,  who,  in  ino' 
penned  these  sentiments  for  the  edification  of  the 
public,  did,  in  1719,  upon  his  death  bed.  attest  the 
truth  of  them:  for,  on  ihat  solemn  occasion,  he 
directed  the  young  Earl  of  Warwick,  his  step- 
son, to  be  called  to  him,  who  desiring  with  great 
tenderness  to  hear  his  last  mjuuctions,  was  an- 
swered—it is  to  shew  you  how  a  Christian  can 
die?  and  then  closed  his  eyes  forever. 

What  reflections  ought/  we  to  draw  from  this 
lesson  ?  1  think  we  ought  to  ask  ourselves  seri- 
ously if  we  are  in  this  state  of  serenity.  If  we  ^rc 
not,  we  ought  to  endeavour  to  attain  it.  It  mav  be 
obtained  by  following  the  precepts  of  Him  who 
loved  us  more  than  we  love  ourselves,  and  it  will 
in  the  end  be  of  more  value  to  us,  than  all  other 
acquisitions, 


May  2,  1823.] 
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IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  BEE  HIVES, 

J^ewburyfiort,  March  3d,  lS'2o. 
John  S.  Skinner,  £sq^ 

Dear  Sir — I  observed  in  your  paper,  No.  48, 
\'ol.  4th,  an  extract  from  the  National  Gazette, 
1 1  com  mending  the  method  practised  in  Germa- 
ns ,  of  gathering  honey,  as  being  easier  than  that 
ot  India,  and  more  merciful  than  that  of  this 
country,  which  induces  me  to  think  that  Blake's 
patent  b«c  hive,  had  never  been  examined  by 
il.c  writer — as  honey  can  be  taken  from  a  hive 
ot  til  at  kind,  and  if  too  much  be  taken  the  bees 


Ciiri  be  FuniJS!iLd  without  ubint^  in  one  Ci'.^e,  lierhs, 
^kives,  c:ip  and  uvA^k  ;  .nd  \n  the  othtr  iilui.^ 
the  hive  to  feed  tVoiu  a  ^aacer^ — aiul  bet^itlcs 

it  is  well  known,  that  most  of  the  white  comb 
is  put  in  the  top,  therefore  in  taking  out  a  box, 
as  described  by  the  plate,  and  replacing  it  by 
another,  the  bread.  &c.  of  the  bees  is  not  dis- 
turbed. I  enclose  yen  a  drawing  of  the  hives,  a 
copy  of  the  schedule  referred  to  in  his  letters 
patent,  and  making  part  of  the  same,  containing 
Mr.  Blakes  description  of  his  improvement,  in 
the  construction  of  the  bee  hive. 


**  This  improvement  consists  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  hive,  so  that  any  quantity  of  honey,  from 
a  very  small  portion,  to  nearly  one-third  part  of 
the  whole,  may  be  extracted  at  any  time  from 
tlie  hive,  without  any  serious  injury  to  the  bees, 
or  without  the  destruction  of  any  of  the  lives  of 
those  valuable  little  animals,  and  so  that  when- 
€  \tr  there  is  a  deficiency  of  honey  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  bees,  or  no  more  than  is  necessary 
tor  the  purpose,  it  may  be  supplied  or  taken 
.iway  at  pleasure.  Let  a  square  box,  of  the  size 
of  the  common  hive,  or  any  other  convenient  size, 
be  made  of  pine,  or  any  other  suitable  wood. — 
Let  a  number  of  bars  be  placed  horizontally,  at 
about  one-third  part  of  the  distance,  from  the  top 
of  the  hive,  so  that  the  space  between  each  bar 
siiuU  be  about  two-fifths  of  an  inch.  Let  any 
Lumber  of  separate  boxes,  say  nine  or  more,  or 
hss,  be  so  made,  that  they  shall  fill  up  the  whole 


J^rom  the  Mitional  Gazette, 
BEES. 

I  have  seen  on  the  great  heath  of  Luneburg  in 
the  Hanoverian  dominions,  hundreds  of  hives 
that  were  carried  therefrom  distant  places  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  for  the  bees  to  pasture  on  the 
h.uth  flowers:  herdsmen  attend  them,  and  in 
the  autumn  they  arc  taken  home  again. 

The  mode  of  securing  the  honey  is  this  :  early 
in  the  fall  the  bee  father  (as  the  person  who  cul- 
tivates bees  is  called,)  protects  himself  with 
g  nves  and  a  kind  of  cap  long  enough  to  hang  over 
h,5  neck  and  shoulders,  and  which  has  a  wire 
Hiask — and  in  dark  rainy  weather,  or  early  in  the 
ir.oming  or  late  in  the  evening,  when  all  the  bees 
art  at  a  home,  he  tui-ns  the  hives  upside  down— 
a  match  made  of  dry  herbs,  such  as  rue  wrap- 
ped in  tow  and  linen,  which  burns  without  flame 
ard  makes  a  great  smoke,  is  lighted  and  the 
srnoke  blown  upon  the  hive,  and  gives  him  an  op- 
p'^nunity  of  taking  what  quantity  of  honey  he 
'hinksthey  can  spare,  leaving  a  sufficiency  for 
provibion.  Should  it  happen  that  the  bee  father 
•akes  too  large  a  tribute,  or  that  an  early  winter 


space  above  the  bars  mentioned,  with  any  conve 
nient  thing  inserted  in  the  tops  of  the  boxes,  for 
the  purpose  of  extending  them  at  pleasure,  and 
let  there  be  a  cover  to  be  placed  over  the  whole, 
in  such  a  manner,  as  may  be  thought  most  conve 
nient." 

(Signed)  EDWARD  BLAKE. 

I  would  also  observe,  that  I  have  several  of 
those  hjves  preparing,  and  am  confident,  they 
will  answer  a  valuable  purpose — the  cost  is  very 
trifling,  and  those  who  purchase  the  rights  of 
vending  to  the  several  states  and  counties, 
charge  only  about  g2,  to  each  farm  or  individual 
for  the  privilege.  Mr.  Blake's  residence  is  in  the 
town  ot  Hartford,  County  of  Oxford,  state  of 
Maine,  unless  he  has  removed  within  a  few 
months. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient, 

BENJAMIN  POOR. 


prevents  the  bees  from  replenishing  their  stock 
as  expected — they  then  are  regularly  fed  with  a 
composition  consisting  of  sugar,  honey,  wine  and 
water,  boiled  together,  which  is  put  in  a  saucer 
under  the  hive. 


TO  DESTROY  THE  BEE  MILLER. 

This  troublesome  insect  is  making  great  ra- 
vages among  the  bees  in  this  vicinity.  A  sub- 
scriber has  requested  us  to  state  that  he  had  dis- 
covered an  eff'ectual  method  of  destroying  them, 
which  is  as  follows:  To  a  pint  of  sweetened  wa- 
ter (sweetened  with  sugar  or  honey,)  add  half  a 
gill  of  vinegar ;  set  this  in  an  open  vessel  on  the 
top  of  the  hive,  and  at  night,  when  the  miller 
comes  to  his  work  of  destruction,  he  will  prefer 
this  composition,  and  diving  into  it,  will  immedi- 
ately drown.  This  sim])le  method,  our  correspon- 
dent assures  us,  is  certain  success.  At  all  events, 
it  is  worthy  of  attention ;  and  we  would  recom- 
mend to  the  owners  of  bees  to  make  a  trial  of  it. 
— JLake  George  /lafier. 


TO  TlflL  tDlTOK  QF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

Utar  Sir- — Since  I  wrote  you  upon  clay  and 
sod  buming,  I  have  perused  the  book  you  kindly 
sent  me,  published  by  Mr.  Gresenthwaite,  enti« 
tied  *•  Theory  of  agriculture,"  in  which  sod  burn- 
ing is  condemned,  **  because  every  hundredtli 
**  part  so  burnt,  is  reduced  to  ten,  and  conse- 
*•  quently  ninety  parts  are  lost — paring  and  burn- 

ing  have  been  approved,  from  the  supposed 
"  value  of  ashes,  left  after  such  an  operation,  but 
*  the  approbation  will  be  very  mucli  diminished, 
**  when  it  is  remembered  that  burning  adds 
"nothing  to  those  ashes.  That  it  removes  all 
**  the  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  ninety  nine  parts 
**  out  of  every  hundred  of  carbon,  and  the  saline 
"  bodies  discovered  before — existed  before  in  the 
**  entire  vegetable."  I  know  not  to  what  chemi- 
cal work  he  can  refer,  to  prove,  that  a  decayed  ve- 
getable will  leave  a  salt.  We  plough  our  land, 
to  destroy  blue  grass,  as  it  is  termed  by  frequent 
exposure  of  its  roots;  do  they  leave  any  thing 
like  burnt  roots,  turned  to  ashes?  this  must  be 
proved,  before  his  conclusions  can  be  verified — in 
my  woods  I  find  stumps  and  sticks,  which  would 
all  decay,  and  be  washed  by  heavy  rains  into  the 
Potomac — by  burning  these  I  surely  gain  ;  on  my 
farm,  there  is  the  remains  of  a  brick  kiln,  where 
the  vegetation  is  always  luxuriant,  on  this  bpot 
bricks  were  msde  20  years  ago— I  can  only  attri- 
bute the  great  luxuriancy  of  vegetation  there,  to 
the  bricks  absording  the  moisture  of  the  noctur- 
nal dews,  and  giving  them  out  every  day — if  you 
weigh  a  salmon  brick,  in  the  summer,  after  it 
has  been  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  weigh  it  ak^aiii 
early  next  morning,  and  you  will  find  that  it  has 
increased  very  much  in  weight — I  tliink  Sir 
Humphrey  Davey,  (his  work  I  cannot  now  refer) 
says  that  a  good  soil  may  be  ascertained  by  a 
thermometer,  for  if  it  heats  quickly,  and  cools 
quickly,  it  is  a  good  soil.  That  alkaline,  salts  at- 
tract moisture,  is  ascertained  by  taking  the  stop- 
per out  of  a  bottle,  in  which  it  is  contained,  for 
the  salt  will  soon  be  all  dissolved — how  the  abhei 
operate  upon  the  substances  in  the  soil  1  know  nut. 
Mr.  Beatson  has  published  his  facts,  and  on  pe- 
rusing his  work,  having  followed  his  practice, 
and  having  experienced  its  good  effects,  I  com- 
municated them  to  you — facts  must  supersede 
theories— my  neighbour  had  ears  of  corn  on  one 
stalk,  where  he  applied  burnt  clay  and  ashes — 
stable  manure  causes  weeds,  and  also  soon  evapo- 
rates during  our  hot  summers,  and  under  repeat- 
ed ploughings  for  a  corn  crop,  it  also  frequently 
bums — whereas,  burnt  clay  or  burnt  sod  and  ash- 
es, do  not.  My  neighbor,  a  superior  practical  far- 
mer, hiforms  me,  that  the  last  mentioned  manure 
operates  more  favorably  here  than  in  England  or 
Ireland.  I  have  written  these  suggestions,  lest 
the  reader  of  the  Theory  of  yig-ricu/ture^'  above 
referred  to,  should  deter  them  from  making  ex- 
periments to  confirm  or  invalidate  Mr.  Beatson's 
plan. 

Let  me  avail  myself  of  this  occasion,  to  return 
my  thanks  for  the  various  seed  you  have  sent  me ; 
these  attentions  are  a  proof  of  your  zeal  to  bene- 
fit your  country,  by  disseminating  whatever  pro- 
mises to  be  useful.  The  congress  has  200  acres 
in  Washington  city,  which  have  remained  a  waste 
— if  a  scientific  gardener  had  been  placed  on  this 
ground  after  it  was  euclo'sed,  what  useful  experi- 
ments might  have  been  made — what  plants  and 
seeds  might  have  been  brought  by  our  patriotic 
captains  of  ships,  and  what  supplies  your  activity 
would  have  afforded.  Thirty  years  have  elapsed 
and  these  acres  remain  a  waste.  Pardon  tliis  di- 
gression— my  heart  dictated  and  my  hand  obey- 
ed. My  neighbor  says,  that  he'  finds  burnt  sod 
or  clay  preferable  to  the  best  stable  manure. 

THOMAS  LAW. 
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FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

FLAX  DRESSING  MACHINE. 
To  Wm.  M.  Barton,  Esq^ 

Drar  Sir, — I  beg  your  acceptance  of  a  sample 
of  flax  for  the  inspection  of  the  "Valley  Socie- 
ty of  Virginia."  The  bleached  sample  is  from 
flax  that  was  water-rotted,  the' dew -rotting  being 
found  not  to  answer  for  that  process.  Of  the  dew 
rotted  parcel,  I  must  remark,  that  the  quality  of 
the  flax  is  not  considered  to  be  the  first — all  of 
this  year's  crop  being  very  inferior,  and  all  of  that 
which  is  dew-rotted,  at  any  time,  whatever  the 
quality  may  have  been  previously,  sastaining  so 
much  injury  from  the  process  as  not  to  entitle  it 
to  first  rate,  however  well  cleaned  it  may  be,  I 
cannot,  therefore,  present  this  as  very  fine  in 
quality,  but  beg  your  attention  to  the  dressing  of 
it.  This  was  done  by  a  machine  of  small  dimen- 
sions, simple  construction,  and  exceeding  dura- 
bility, invented  by  Mr.  Rodman  Goodsell, of  Onei- 
da county.  New  York.  With  this  machine,  dri- 
ven by  one  horse,  a  man  will  break,  hatchel,  and 
dress  dean  enough  for  the  distaff,  100  lbs.  per  day 
— and  with  the  same  thresh  100  bushels  of  grain 
per  day,  the  latter  without  one  cent  extra  ex- 
j)cnse.  As  your  county  is  celebrated  for  its  wheat 
culture,  Mr.  Goodsell  and  myself  have  determin- 
ed to  send  one  of  them  to  you  in  the  course  of  a 
month.  Should  it  arrive  in  time  for  your  March 
meeting,  please  to  do  us  the  favor  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  gentlemen  of  the  society  to  its  per- 
formance, and  drop  me  a  line  of  the  impression  it 
produces.  ITie  price  of  each  machine  is  $100 — 
that  is,  we  furnish  the  machine  and  give  the  right 
to  use  it  for  that  price,  the  purchaser  paying,  of 
course,  the  expenses  attending  the  erection  of  ihe 
sanie,  together  with  such  incidental  charges  as 
may  attend  its  transportation  from  the  place 
where  it  may  be  manufactured. 

I  am,  with  great  respect, 
Your  obed't  humble  serv't, 

SAM'L  SWARTWOUT. 
.  Aew  York,  6(/i  Feb.  1823. 

The  Flax  Machine  may  be  driven  either  by 
water  or  horse  power. 

One  horse  is  sufficient  to  turn  one  or  mol'e  of 
these  cylinders.  The  cylinder  for  dressing  or 
threshing  requires  to  be  driven  at  the  rate  of 
about  160  or  170  revolutions  in  a  minute.  Any 
millwright  will  make  the  calculations  for  the 
size  of  the  large  wheel,  when  intended  for  water 
power.  For  horse  power,  our  large  horizontal 
wheel  attached  to  the  horse  shaft,  is  12  feet  di 
amcter — around  this  we  put  a  strap,  5  or  6  inches 
broad,  of  hainess  leather-— this  strap  runs  rounil 
the  shaft  or  axis  of  the  second  large  wheel,  upon 
a  whirl  18  inches  diameter.  There  is  a  wheel  for 
a  strap  or  band  upon  one  end  of  this  axis  6  feet 
diameter,  over  which  another  strap  of  the  same 
breadth  anu  thickness,  as  that  which  runs  over 
the  large  wheel,  descending  into  the  room  below, 
and  is  attached  to  and  runs  over  a  small  whirl 
fixed  upon  the  axis  of  the  cylinder.  This  latter 
whirl  is  8  inches  diameter.  The  above  calcula- 
tions are  made  upon  the  supposition  that  the  horse 
walks  three  times  round  his  path  in  a  minute — 
the  diameter  of  his  >valk  being  24  feet. 

M0<—  

AN  EXl^EDJTIOUS  METHOD  OF  MOV- 
ING HAY. 

Culfiefijier  County,  ra.  July  7th,  1821. 
Mr.Skinnkr, 

In  the  last  number  of  your  American  Farmer, 
one  of  your  correspondents  has  described  an  ex- 
peditious mode  of  drawing  hay  to  stacks,  in  use 
in  Hardy  county,  Va.  The  same  method  was  for- 
merly adopted  by  some  farmers  in  this  county  ; 
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but  that  now  most  generally  used  here,  seems  lo 
be  so  much  more  easy  and  expeditious,  that,  per- 
haps*, a  description  of  the  mode  may  deserve  a 
place  in  your  useful  paper.  So  slew  is  the  pro- 
gress of  even  small  improvements  in  agriculture, 
and  labor  saving  operations,  that  it  is  probable 
many  of  your  readers  have  never  seen  this-prac- 
tised. 

The  hay  being  cocked,  and  the  stacking  about 
to  be  commenced,  a  hickory  pole  ten  or  twelve 
feet  long,  is  procured,  and  the  knots  all  well  trim- 
med off.  The  larger  end  of  the  pole  should  have  a 
hole  bored  in  it,  to  admit  ^livis  pin,  and  to  which 
the  swingle  tree  of  the  horse  in  gear,  is  to  be  at- 
tached by  means  of  the  clivis.  The  smaller  end  of 
the  pole  should  be  brought  to  a  smooth  point,  so  as 
to  admit  its  being  run  under  the  cocks  of  hay,  and 
a  leading  line  should  be  attached  to  the  large 
end,  about  where  the  clivis  goes  through.  A  boy, 
holding  this  pole  in  one  hand,  thus  fixed  to  the 
horse,  and  guiding  the  horse  with  the  other, 
comes  to  the  cock  of  hay.  The  pole  is  immedi- 
ately disengaged,  by  taking  out  the  clivis  pin— 
the  boy  then  runs  the  pole  under  the  cock,  till 
the  sharp  end  has  passed  a  little  distance,  say 
two  or  three  feet  on  the  other  side :  he  then 
throws  the  line  attached  to  the  large  end  of  the 
pole,  across  the  top  of  the  cock,  and  by  a  slight 
bow  knot  fastens  it  to  the  pole  on  the  other  side, 
taking  care  to  have  the  rope  placed  exactly  over 
the  middle  of  the  cock— the  horse  is  then  attach- 
ed to  the  pole  by  fixing  in  the  clivis ;  just  as  the 
horse  sets  off,  it  is  necessary  to  take  hold  of  the 
pole  just  behind  the  place  where  the  rope  is  tied 
to  it,  to  prevent  its  slipping,  until  the  cock  moves, 
when  there  is  no  longer  any  danger.  After  get- 
ting with  the  cock  to  the  stack,  without  its  being 
necessary  even  for  the  horse  to  stop,  the  knot  is 
slipped,  and  the  horse  goes  on  with  the  pole,  leav- 
ing the  cock  in  nearly  as  good  a  situation  as  when 
it  was  first  touched.  There  is  less  work  for  the 
hand-rake  after  the  cocks  thus  drawn,  than  in  the 
mode  described  by  your  correspondent,  and  the 
draft  is  much  less.  One  horse  will  draw,  with 
ease,  cocks  of  three  hundred  weight,  and  as  fast 
as  two  can  pitch  up  to  one  stacker.  The  draft  is 
less,  in  consequence  of  the  hay  next  the  horse 
being  somewhat  raised  from  the  ground,  and  the 
friction  against  the  ground  greatly  reduced. 
Your  constant  reader, 

A  YOUNG  FARMER. 

The  date  of  the  preceding  shews,  that  though 
we  may,  for  a  time,  overlook  good  suggestions,  we 
do  not  altogether  lose  sight  of  them. 

Ed,  Am,  Farm, 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

Dear  Sir, 

A  farmer  in  Anne  Arundle  county,  (a  friend  of 
mine;  said  to  me  a  few  days  ago,  he  wished  I 
would  again  say  something  to  you  about  the  use 
of  plaster  and  slacked  ashes  in  planting  corn.  1 
told  him  I  had  already  said  enough  on  that  sub- 
ject, and  if  farmers  would  practice  it  agreeably 
to  my  method,  I  was  convinced  they  would  be 
benefited  by  the  experiment,  and  be  corn-sellers 
instead  of  com- purchasers  ;  and  lest  it  may  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  some,  I  will  again  at  his  re- 
quest repeat  my  practice^  which  if  you  think  pro- 
per, you  may  notice  in  your  most  useful  paper. 

Last  fall  twelve  months,  I  had  my  corn  ground 
ploughed  as  deep  as  it  could  be  turned  by  two 
horses,  and  left  it  exposed  duiing  winter  to'  frost 
and  rain  ;  in  the  spring,  it  was  as  light  as  an  ash 
heap.  I  again  gave  it  a  deep  ploughing,  then  list- 
ed and  planted  my  com,  (as  early  as  it  was  pru- 
dent to  do  so,)  planting  a  large  handfijl  of  plaster 
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and  slacked  ashes  mixed  ;  one^third  of  the  t- 1- 
mer  and  two  thirds  of  the  latter,  which  was  drop- 
ped on  the  seed  and  covered  up  together.  Tl 
early  spring  showers  of  rain  were  absorbed  by  ti:r 
loose  ground,  and  the  plaster  and  ashes  brouj^  r 
soon  into  action  upon  the  young  plants,  whic:- 
grew  oflF  finely,  and  my  com  was  made  before  th 
dry  weather  in  July  and  August  could  affect  it,  a^' 
from  twenty- five  acres  of  ground,  I  made  l.v 
barrels  of  com,  measured  and  lofted;  fro: 
which  I  was  able  to  sell  fifty  barrels  from  th 
loft,  and  had  sufficient  for  the  year's  use.  1 
dont  know  of  any  farmer  within  ten  miles  of  mt 
that  made  com  sufficient  for  theirfamilies,  owiiu 
to  the  great  draught  last  summer,  and  am  con' 
vinced,  had  they  practiced  the  same  method,  x\it 
same  success  would  have  attended  them,   G.  W 

STRAWBERRIES. 
Frederick  County,  (  Fa,)  June,  1821. 
Sir,— On  the  subject  of  that  delicious  fruit  c^.  - 
ed  the  strawberry,  I  wish  to  soHct  through  t.i 
medium  of  yourjoumal,  some  information.  M 
vines  are  thick  and  luxuriant ;  they  blossom  wt'  ., 
and  then  blight.   This  has  been  the  case,  for  tli  • 
three  last  years :  how  can  the  blight  be  prevent- 
ed ?   I  hope  that  some  of  your  numerous  reader^ 
will  be  able  to  give  me  the  required  informatioL. 
Very  respectfully  your's, 

R.  K.  M. 

■1190^9^— 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  pride  and  exultation  tha: 
we  observe  not  only  the  annual  increase  of  bc- 
students,  but  also  the  appearance  and  conduct  t : 
the  young  gentlemen,  which  demand  the  warm- 
est approbation  of  our  citizens.  We  were  de- 
lighted to  renytrk  during  last  session  that  the  fac* 
of  being  **  a  student  of  the  University"  was  coi  - 
sidered  by  our  beat  society,  as  a  sufficienl  pas-;- 
port  to  their  houses  and  hospitality.  The  Com- 
MENCEMKNT  took  placc  ou  the  5th  instant,  and 
we  were  much  pleased  to  find  the  chemical  haii 
fitted  up  very  handsomely  for  the  occasion,  and 
crowded  at  an  early  hour  by  a  highly  respectable 
audience,  made  infinitely  *  more  interesting  hv 
much  of  the  youth  and  beauty  of  the  city  an  1 
neighbourhood,  the  gay  decorations  of  whoje 
dresses  relieved  the  sombre  solemnity  of  the 
scene  and  produced  a  charm  and  an  interes: 
which  the  society  and  approbation  of  ivomar. 
alone  can  impart. 

The  procession  entered  the  hall  at  eleven 
o'clock,  and  took  possession  of  the  seats  allottee 
to  them.    First,  the  ^Graduates,  two  and  two — the 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  ot  Diviuuu,  followed  by 
Professors,  two  and  two.    'I'he  Dean  of  the  Facb  - 
ty  of  Latv,  followed  by  Professors  in  the  sanu 
manner.    The  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  jiru  a-  : 
Sciences  attended  in  the  same  way.    Then  v., 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Physic,    On  Profe^- 
Davidgk  (the  father  of  the  inMitution)  and  P  - 
fessor  Path  SON  making  their  appearance,  tL 
were  received  with  three  distinct  bursts  of  : 
plause  by  the  whole  assembly.    The  Rev*d  ^ 
Provost  followed  the /*rq/i«5or*,  and  the  Kcgo  ' 
closed  the  procession.  ' 

The  Professors  having  taken  th  ir  chairs  wi" 
their  respected  Dean  (Dr.  De  But  s)  at  the  he., 
of  the  table.  Dr.  Dt  Butts  read  the  **  mana  .- 
jnus,'*  and  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  followed  !-> 
prayer.  The  youjig  gentlemen  w  re  then  askcu 
a  few  questions  by  the  learned  body,  touching  tL: 
subject  of  the  difl^erent  thesis :  and  having  recci\  • 
ed  their  degrees,  the  commencement  coucUh\  . 
with  solemnity.  We  cannot  close  this  arti*.:. 
without  adverting  to  the  complete  realization  c 
the  sanguine  expectations  which  we  have  ail 
along  entertained  in  regard  to  the  rapid  growth  • 
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-  .'.I  St  fiottribliin^  hinitituiiou  j  and  we  arc  grti- 

•  a  to  observe  the  priJc-^the  well  grouinled 
c,  which  the  whol^j-  po|juUitloti  of  our  ijlnte 

ii'.  c  in  this  their  school,  which  is  not  second  to 
•.   in  our   country,  nor  perhaps  in  the  world 

•  >iiull  only  add — **Palmam  qui  meruit  /crat.*' 
<  >ur  readers  will  be  able  to  judge  of  the  rise  of 
V  school  by  the  following  list  taken  from  the 
v  ks  of  the  University  : — 

ill  1820^21,  the  number  of  the  students 

-  115 

I-.,  1^:1—  247 

In  lb 22— ^23,   30e 

[jlmerican. 


GUINEA  CORN— BEANS,  &c, 

>.  Sk  frmcr—' 

*  Accompanying  this  you  will  receive  a  head  of 
.\v.i::\  corn,  and  a  small  parcel  of  the  snap  bean 
r  :L.ble  use,  both  of  which  Mr.  R.  informed  me 
t  (lid  not  recollect  to  have  seen  before. 

1  he  guinea  corn  is  extremely  productive — it 

.1?  you  will  perceive,  very  white  and  compact 
.  liic  ear.    It  is  very  good  for  table  use  in  lieu  of 

c  or 

.Ury.  It  is  also  valuable  food  for  horses.  It 
:  .inches  from  the  root,  and  every  stem  will  bear 
h  ear  on  the  top— it  suckers  from  almost  every 

I  r.t,  which  also  bears  an  ear  on  the  top,  and  is,  in 
I,  Id  seasons,  perennial.   In  the  year  1821,  in  the 

irse  of  my  travelling  through  the  state  of  Ala- 

•i:a,  I  met  with  the  beans.  They  are  planted 
.  :i.e  rich  lands  of  that  country,  in  the  com  hills, 

d  run  up  the  stalk.   I  think,  however,  they  are 


I  saw  a  plough  dmwo  bf  tm  Fifit  f>l  iW  btfe 
oxen  running  to  the  deptli  isf  isevtfntt^n  ihclies* 
which  I  ai^ct  I  tjiined  hy  actnnl  mt?.4!su>  *.  met^t  in 
different  places ;  this  was  in  an  elevated  situation, 
and  Mr.  Pow el  informed  me  that  the  soil  was  not 
naturally  deep,  but  had  been  made  by  himself— 
this  however  was  not  a  sandy  soil. 

In  an  editorial  note  on  the  es.say  of  Mr.  Black's, 
you  state  that  much  of  the  soil  in  the  vicinity  of 
Baltimore,  requires  large  supplies  of  manure  an- 
nually repeated  ;  or  in  the  language  of  farmers, 
it  will  not  hold  manure.  Can  you  inform  me, 
whether  the  capacity  of  this  soil  to  retain  ma- 
nure has  been  increased  by  the  application  of 
lime,  which  from  another  note,  I  learn  has  been 
very  bountifully  applied  by  some  of  your  farmers. 
I  feel  much  interested  in  receiving  exficrimental 
information  respecting  the  application  and  effects 
of  lime  on  sandy  soils. 

Your 's  resp  ect  fid  1  y , 

EPHRAIM  BUCK. 


ON  THE  EFFECT  OF  WAR  AND  HIGH 
PRICES. 

Kingston,  (Terin.)  30///  March,  1823. 
Sir, — In  the  Farmer  of  the  14th  inst.  you  rather 

Tmair  ^Vmi^yfand^/sThTb^rt^f^^^^^^^  ^  approaching  in  Eu- 

T.      o>c^  ..on,oiJ^  (r.r.A  fr^r.  i,«.c^e    T.  ^^P^*  may  eveutually  be  the  cause  of  increasing 

th«  value  of  the  products  of  the  United  States, 
and  that,  it  might  be  beneficial  to  the  farmer.  I 
have  never  yet  seen  what  general  good  was  pro- 
duced by  high  prices,  but  think  it  has  brought 
more  misery  on  the  farraing  class,  than  any  thing 
else  that  ever  happened  to  them  ;  I  therefore 
hope  war  may  not  take  place,  and  if  it  does,  I 
hope  it  mav  not  raise  the  price  of  the  staple  pro- 
:nous£o  the  com-the  weight  of  vines  Tnd  ^  such  misery  as  is 

.  cs  are  apt  to  break  down  tht  corn  The  bean  ^^5^.^?,^°^!°^'  ™^Sht  and  wou.d  be  bene- 

ci-y  tender  until  the  hull  becomes  yellow,  and  ^"^^  k'' k ^""^Jtu  ^'^^^ 

.       •  <  .     •  .     where  one  would  be  benefitted,  and  the  manufac- 

tures of  the  country  would  suffer  by  it. 

SAMUEL  MARTIN. 


^  whiciL'  were  l!9^4||tr!pgi>9l  by  one  of  tl^e 
Hue  of  pa%:kets  &t  in  aavemimf/  The  cai)tain 
xvas  rtqiiciyttd  to  retuni  him  the  proceeds  in 
British  sovereigns,  thirty  of  which,  amoiiniin;.; 
to  gi33  33,  were  lately  paid  over  to  Mr.  Miicnt  li, 
exclusive  of  freight  and  commissions.  Such  is 
the  celebrity  of  Long  Island  pippins  throughout 
the  world,  and  so  important  is  the  cultivation  of 
good  fruit. 


PUBLISHED  IN  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER,  BY  OR- 
DER OF  THE  STATE. 

Baltimore,  ji/iril  71/1,1823. 
A  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  at,  and  de- 
livered from  Dugan's  Inspection  Warehouse, 
during  the  quarter,  commencing  on  the  tiist 
Monday  in  January,  a:»d  ending  the  first  Mon- 
day in  April,  in  the  year  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
twenty-three. 


Dotnestic 
growth. 

Gr  uihnot 
of  tliis 
■ute. 

Rt-in 

•pi-CtCtl. 

Totil. 

Number  in- 
spected. 

118 

41 

159 

Number  de- 
livered. 

522 

522 

t'  strings  are  much  easier  separated  from  the 
.xu  than  any  other  kind  that  has  come  within 
V  knowledge.  I  planted  them  in  my  garden  and 
•  ujj  poles  for  them  to  run  on — they  are  very 
litic,  and  if  not  known  in  your  neighborhood, 
11  be  a  great  acquisition  to  the  kitchen  gar- 


fhe  beans  and  com  have  been  distributed. — 
J.  Am.  Farmer, 


Bridgetofiy  W,  JV.  Jersey,  Afiril  21,  1823. 

Sir, — It  would  give  me  pleasure  (and  I  have  no 
'  ibt  but  many  others  would  participate  with 
to  see  from  the  pen  of  Samuel  Black,  of 
lit  '.Liware,  the  writer  of  an  essay  published  in  the 
•t  ciind  volume  of  the  Farmer,  a  description  of  his 
•  :ierimcnts  in  farming  for  the  last  four  years, 

:h  a  statement  of  the  result  both  with  respect 
•.  \is  crops,  and  the  improvement  of  his  farm 
I  '  (I.  If  his  theory,  as  stated  in  that  essay,  will 
s*  ii  d  the  test  of  experiment  fairly  conducted,  he 
n  bi  have  by  this  time  eight  inches  of  good  soil 

1  that  not  only  without  expense,  but  with  a 
^    (!somc  profit.    Now  if  his  former  calculations 
established  by  experience,  it  will  add  new 
^  ^our  to  the  exertions  of  enterprising  improvers 

I  make  them  look  forward  to  Mr.  BUck's  third 
c  J  M  se,  which  is  to  produce  twelve  inclies  of  good 
«  l,asa:«  object  not  altogether  bey opd  their  reach. 
I  Mr.  Bluck  will  practically  show  that  twelve  or 
'  tn  eight  inches  depth  of  so  ,  naturally  sandy, 
f  an  be  made  good  soiU  and  that  without  expense 
«  •  will  perform  a  service  to  his  country  which 
f  :'it  never  to  be  ioi*gotten. 

rhat  twelve  inches  of  soil  and  even  more,  can 
^  f  made  in  some  soils,  I  know  very  well  ;  but  am 

:i'iul  it  wiU  not  be  easily  accomplished  in  a  san 
soil.   I  paid  a  visit  last  week  to  the  seat  of 
Jr  hn  Haiif  Powel,  £iSq.  near  Philadelphia,  where 


ENQUIRY  ABOUT  FAMILY  WOOL  AND 
COTTON  SPINNER— ANSWERED. 

5/r — I  notice,  in  your  paper  of  the  14th  inst.  a 
query — if  9Livool-8fiin7iing  mac/zzTze,  invented  by  a 
Mr.  Brown,  (of  which  I  am  the  owner,  in  part,  of 
the  patent  right,)  will  spin  cotton  as  well  as  woo/? 
The  principles  of  the  machine  are  precisely 
those  of  the  common  spinning  wheel,  which  we 
know  is  used  for  both  purposes ;  I  have  no  doubt 
that  this  machine  is  as  well  adapted  to  cotton  as 
wool — and  from  the  little  experiment  I  have 
made  since  I  noticed  your  communication  on  the 
subject,  I  am  more  fully  confirmed  in  my  conjec- 
ture. But  as  the  spinning  of  cotton  by  hand  ma- 
chine, cannot  be  an  object  of  consequence  to  us  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  we  have  never  given  it 
our  attention. 

The  machine,  for  the  purpose  intended,  is  a 
most  pci-fect  and  useful  domestic  implement,  and 
a  thing  which  gives  general  satisfaction  to  every 
one  who  has  used  it — its  cost  here  is  from  18  to 
JS530  according  to  the  finish:  one  should  be  deli- 
vered in  Charlestown,  in  good  order,  with  suitable 
directions  for  its  use,  free  of  freight,  for  30  dol- 
lars Have  the  goodness  to  give  this  communi- 
pationto  your  correspondent  as  soon  as  convenient 

•and  oblige  yours, 

J.  R.  NEWELL. 
Any  communication  on  the  subject,  addressed 
as  above,  will  be  dul  /  attended  to. 
Boston^  31*r  March,  1823. 


LONG  ISLAND  PIPPINS. 
We  are  informed  that  Mr.  Henry  Mitch  el,  of 
Flushing,  Queen's  coujity,  gathered  last  fall  from 
one  tree,  eight  barrels  of  apples,  six  barrels 


True  copy  from  the  book. 

Very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

R.  WATERS.  Inspector, 

Dugan'a  liurehoiise. 
Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  April  12th.  1823. 

True  Cofiy,  Jrom  the  original  refiort  on  Jiie 
in  this  office, 

B.  HARWOOD,  Tr,  W.  S.  Md. 

Baltimore,  7th  Afiril,  1823. 
A  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  at,  and  de- 
livered from  Williams  and  Donall's  Inspection 
Warehouse,  during  the  quarter  commencing  on 
the  first  Monday  in  January  eighteen  hundred  and 
twenty-three. 


Dotncstic 
growth. 

Growth  not 
oi  this 
ftate. 

spectt'd 

Total 

Number  m- 
spected. 

344 

54 

398 

Number  de- 
livered. 

.  204 

204 

A  true  copy  from  the  books. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
JOSIAS  STEVENSON,  Inspector. 
Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  April  12th,  1823. 

True  Cofiy,  from  the  original  re/iort  on  file 
in  this  office, 

B.  HARWOOD,  Tr.  W.  S.  Md. 

A  report  of  the  tobacco  Inspected  at  and  de- 
livered from  Upper  Marlboro*  Warehouse  du- 
ring the  quarter  commencing  on  the  seventh  day  of 
January,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-three, 
and  ending  on  the  seventh  of  April,  eighteen 
hundred  and  twenty-threo. 


Number  in- 
spected. 

Nuniberde 
livered. 


DoiiRitic 
gruMtii. 


31 


69 


Growth  not 
ot  thi^ 
itiiie. 


Kt-iiv 


31 


69 


SCOTT  &  SASSCER,  Inspectors. 
Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  April  12,  I8i3. 

True  Cofiy  from  the  ordinal  refiort  on  file  in 
this  office. 

B.  HARWOOD,  Tr.  W.S.  ' 
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PA'i'ERSON  MANUFACTORIES. 

Rejoicing  in  every  circumstance  which  has  a 
tendency  to  render  our  country  independent  of 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  to  develope  its  enter- 
j;rise,  ingenuity,  wealth  and  resources,  we  cannot 
but  hail  with  delight  such  intelligence  as  the  fol- 
lowing, let  it  come  from  what  quarter  it  may ;  but 
we  must,  in  candor,  confess  we  enjoy  it  with  a  pe 
culiar  zest  when  it  relates  to  a  portion  of  our  na- 
tive state,  to  whose  prosperity  and  honor  we  are, 
from  affection  and  gratitude,  most  heartily  devot- 
ed.  But  to  the  information : 

The  "  Voice  of  Passaic," published  at  Paterson, 
(New  Jersey,)  enumerates  the  following  manufac- 
turing establishments  in  that  town  : 

Ten  cotton  factories,  having  now  in  operation 
twenty  thousand  spindles. 

New  factories  erected,  which,  in  about  three 
months,  will  put  in  motion  twenty  thousand  spin- 
dles more. 

Making  40,000  spindles  employed  in  spinning 
cotton. 

Three  extensive  woollen  factories. 

Two  large  duck  factories,  supplying,  in  a  great 
measure,  our  navy  with  canvass,  and  working  up 
more  than  a  ton  of  flax  per  day. 

Three  manufactories  of  machinery,  one  of 
which  is  stated  to  be  the  most  extensive  and 
complete  in  the  United  States. 

Three  very  extensive  bleach  greens. 

Two  brass  and  iron  founderies. 

Besides  paper,  gi  ist,  saw,  rolling,  and  slitting 
mills,  &c.  &c. 

W  ith  the  great  natural  advantages  which  Pa- 
terson possesses,  and  the  prospect  it  has  of  deriv- 
ing, at  no  very  distant  day,  immense  benefits  from 
the  contemplated  canal  from  the  Delaware  to  the 
Hudson,  we  may  venture  to  predict  that  it  will 
soon  attain  to  a  degree  of  usefulness  and  impor 
tance  of  which  every  Jerseyman  may  well  be 
proud. —  True  Aw. 

SIGN  OF  fLoDDEN  WELL. 
A  Scotch  innkeeper,  who  had  determined  on 
adopting  the  sign  of  Flodden  Well,  was  much 
puzzled  for  a  suitable  inscription.  At  length  he 
waited  on  Walter  Scott,  and  asked  aid,  observing, 
that  "  as  he  had  written  so  much  about  it,  he 
might  ken  something  that  would  do  for  an  in- 
scription." The  worthy  poet  immediately  repli 
ed,  **why,  man,  I  think  ye  cannot  do  better  than 
take  a  verse  from  the  poem  itself."  The  innkeep- 
er was  very  willing  to  do  this,  when  Mr.  Scott 
said  to  him,  "Why,  then,  you  have  just  nothing 
to  do,  but  to  leave  out  one  letter,  and  put  for  a 
motto— 

Drinks  weary  fraveiler-^rink  and  pay! 
instead  of  firay^  which  you  might  not  attend  to 
so  punctually. — Dumfries  Courier. 


BALTIMORE,  FRIDAY,  MAY  2,  1823. 


THE  MARYLAND  AGRICULTURAL  SO- 
CIETY. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Maryland  Agricul- 
tural Society,  held  agreeably  to  public  notice,  in 
the  city  of  Baltimore  on  Monday  last,  the  28th 
day  of  April,  Robert  Smith,  President,  having 
taken  the  chair,  James  W.  M'CuUoh  was,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Secretary,  appointed  Secretary 
pro  tern. 

The  attention  of  the  meeting  was  then  called 
by  preliminary  and  appropriate  remarks,  to  the 
consideration  of  several  important  resolution. 

lat  were  submitted  by  Lloyd  N.  Rogers,  and 
•ch»  with  slight  modification*,  were  severally 


adopted  by  the  meeting,  after  a  free  interchange 
of  opinion  among  the  members. 

1st. — Be  it  Reaolvedt  That  it  is  expedient  in  the 
opinion  of  this  meeting  to  form  "  the  Maryland 
Agricultural  Society,"  into  two  independent 
societies^— one  for  the  Eastern,  and  the  other  for 
the  Western  Shore  of  this  state. 

2dly. — Resolved^  That  a  Committee,  consisting 
of  John  S.  Skinner,  Benedict  W.  Hall,  Lloyd  N. 
Rogers,  and  James  W.  M'CuUoh,  be  appointed 
to  frame  a  constitution  to  be  submitted  on  Mon- 
day, the  23d  day  of  June  next,  to  the  members  of 
this  society,  for  their  consideration  ^nd  adop- 
tion ;  and  that  said  committee  be  instructed  to 
provide  therein  for  the  annual  election  of  a  board 
of  Tinistees  to  watch  over  the  affairs  of  the  so- 


prospect  of  war  has  created  great  activity  ; 
bread  stuffs.  Wheat  has  advanced  within  th 
last  week  1«.  per  bushel  in  almost  every  part  > 
England,  and  from  the  lowest  point,  six  wee£< 
ago,  the  general  advance  may  be  fairly  put  dow 
at  40  per  cent.  English  Flour  has  advanced  i; 
about  the  same  degree.  A  pause  took  place  i 
the  last  London  market,  which  has  caused  to-dk, 
a  partial  reduction  of  Zd  per  bushel  in  this  mar 
ket." 

There  has  been  another  arrival  at  New  Yorl, 
but  it  brings  nothing  new. 


BALTIMORE  MARKET. 
PRICES  CURRENT.— CORRECTED  weekly. 
Flour,  best  white  wheat,  $7  50 — Howard 
Superfine,  $7  25— fine  do,  ^6  75 — Wharf,  do.  >: 


ciety — and  further,  that  they  be  especially  in- 
structed to  insert  an  article  in  said  constitution, 

conferring  honorary  membership  on  all  members  — Wheat  white,  gl  55  to  1  60 — Red  do.,  $l 
of  the  society,  who  reside  upon  the  Eastern  I  to  gl  55 — Rye,  80  cents — Com,  60  to  63  cents- 
Shore,  and  on  all  those  who  may  hereafter  be-  country  Oats,  50  to  55 cents— Beef,  8  cts,  perl' 
come  members  of  the  new  society  on  that  shore,! — Live  Cattle,  g6  to  $6  50  per  cwt. — Hi 
should  an  independent  society  be  organized  con,  round,  8  to  9  cents  per  lb. — Pork  g4  50  t 
there  in  pursuance  of  the  above  resolution — and  5  50 per  c.  lb.— 6  to  Sets,  per  pound — ^Mutton,  5 
said  committee  are  hereby  further  instructed  to  to  6  cts.  per  lb. — Beans,  $1  37^  to  1  50— Pe^., 
provide  for  the  continuance  of  the  right  now  black  eyed,  55  to  60  cts. — ^Red  Clover  Seed,  J6- 
enjoyed  by  all  persons  residing  in  that  section  of  Orchani  Grass  do.  g3  50^Herds'  Grass  do.  jJ- 
the  state,  to  compete  on  etjual  grounds,  for  all  Timothy  do.  {5450— Millet,  g3— Flax  Seed,  7i  i^- 
premiums  at  our  ftiture  exhibitions.  jets.— Whiskey,  from  the  wagons,  32  to  35  c\\ 
3dly. — Resolved^  That  the  next  cattle  show  of  per  gal. — Apple  brandy,  30  to  32  cts. — ^Peach  df . 
this  society,  on  the  Western  Shore,  shall  be  held  in  65  to  70  cts.— Shad,  none  in  market — Herring, 
the  autumn  of  the  present  year;  and  that  the, No.  1,  $3  62i  per  bbl. — No.  2,  83  37f-Fira 
former  committee  of  arrangement  be,  and  they  salt  80  to  90  cts.  per  bush.— Coarse,  do.  73- 
are  hereby  authorised  and  requested  to  publish  a  Butter,  20  to  25  per  lb, — Eggs,  18}  cts.  per  d  :. 
list  of  preipiums,  amounting  in  all  to  jS500,  to  be} — Hay,  $18  per  ton — Straw,  $11  to  12. 


awarded  at  the  aforesaid  show,  as  soon  as  they 
can  conveniently  designate  the  objects  for  which 
they  may  deem  it  most  proper  to  offer  rewards. 

4thly. — Resolvedy  That  the  committee  charged 
by  this  meeting,  with  the  formation  of  a  consti- 
tution, be  instructed  to  transmit  a  copy  of  this 
and  the  foregoing  resolutions,  to  the  Hon.  Ed- 
ward Lloyd,  Vice  President  of  the  Maryland 
Agricultural  Society,  and  to  ask  his  assistance  to 
obtain  for  them  a  special  conference,  with  a 
committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  members  resi- 
dent on  the  Eastern  Shore,  upon  topics  connected 
with  the  interests  and  objects  of  our  association. 

The  society  having  adopted  the  above  resolu- 
tions, they  elected  Robert  Sinclair,  a  mem- 
ber of  th«  committee  of  arrangements  for  this 
shore,  vice  Dr.  James  Stewart,  who  had  pre 
viously  resigned. 

ROBERT  SMITH,  President. 
James  W.  M'Culloh,  Sec'ry  pro  tern. 

The  following  extract  front  Dr.Jous  S.  Bellin 
GER,  ought  to  have  accomfianied  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  Peas — the  receipt  whereof  was  notic- 
ed in  JVb,  2,  vol.  5: 
•*I  thank  you  for  the  peas  and  the  millet  seed — 
I  send  you  three  parcels  of  early  peas — of  each 
kind  two  crops  can  be  obtained  in  our  state.  No. 
1,  (Warley  peas)  presented  me  by  capt.  Warley, 
of  Colleton  district.  No.  2,  (Deas*  peas)  by  T 
H.  Deas,  Esq.  of  Charleston ;  and  No.  3,  (Searight 
peas)  by  Mr.  Searight,  who  keeps  a  public  house 
in  Lexington  district,  on  the  road  to  Columbia — 
who  informs  me  he  found  great  benefit  from  their 
cultivation,  with  an  early  and  late  crop  of  them. 
I  shall  be  pleased  if  all  or  either  of  them  prove, 
on  trial,  worthy  the  notice  of  the  farmers  of  your 
state." 


COMMERCIAL. 
A  letter  from  Liverpool,  of  the  14th  March, 
after  stating  an  increased  demand  for  tobacco, 
and  that  sales  since  the  1st  of  the  month  amount 
to  about  800  hhds.  the  letter  proceeds—'*  The 


Maryland  Tob acco. — Fine  yellow  $20  a  ? 
— good  do.  13  a  18 — fine  spangled  16  a  20—6;  ; 
red  8  a  13— good  do.  5  a  7— dull  do.  23  a  -  : 
plenty,  no  demand — Seconds,  1 4  a  6. 

One  hhd.  raised  by  Francis  X.  Boarraan,  near 
Benedict,  Charles  county,  Maryland,  on  cl 
ground,  sold  at  g20 — ^thfee  hhds.  raised  b 
Thomas  Chanev,  Anne  Arundel  county,  no 
Friendship,  on  old  ground,  sold,  1  at  g20— l  i 
^13 — and  1  second  at  $8 — One  hhd.  very  ficc, 
sold  bv  Mr.  Cephas  Simmons  for  g35. 


This  justly  celebrated  and  well  known  honf 
is  a  dark  bay,  full  sixteen  hands  high,  of  fi" 
form,  figure,  and  great  bone — he  walks,  pace>, 
trots  and  canters  remarkably  light,  and  we!. 
He  is  in  btrength,  form  and  figure,  what  nia 
be  conceived  in  the  description  of  a  first  rat. 
English  coach  horse  or  Hunter,  his  eye  is  . 
large  clear  hazle,  his  movements  gracefiil  ar- 
grand,  and  his  colts  where  he  has  stood  the  U< 
three  years,  are  much  admired  for  their  size, 
action  and  beauty. 

He  will  stand  this  season,  from  the  1st  <: 
May,  from  Saturday  till  Wednesday  moruir* 
in  each  week  at  Govan's  Town,  under  the  di 
rection  of  Mr.'  John  Wooden ;  and  from 
nesday  till  Saturday  mornings,  each  week,  at  ti. 
Maryland  tavern,  four  miles  from  this  city,  ^' 
the  Frederick  tunipike  road,  under  the  directi^ 
of  Mr.  John  Wattson— at  the  rate  of  ElGHl 
DOLLARS  the  season,  for  each  mare,  and  SO  cer:^ 
for  the  groom,  the  monev  to  be  sent  with  thi 
mares  or  a  note  given  for  the  amount,  payable 
the  first  day  of  August  next. 

Baltimore^  April  29,  1823. 

N.  B.  Pasturage  may  be  had  at  each  place  K* 
mares,  if  required. 


Priuuil  evei7  Friday  at  «4  per  annum,  for  JOHN  S.  SKINNEH  t> 
lor.  br  JOSEPH  ROBINSON  oniht  Ntfrth  Went  cormrr  of  M*"!^^ 
and  BelvWert  strwts,  Baltimore  ;  wliere  cvtrr  description  of 


and  Job  Prinuug  it  executed  with  neatnets  and  d>'»patch-<>n>' 
IVoin  «  distance  for  Printing  or  fiindiiu;,  with  proper  dip«tnr» 
promply  attended  to,  addreued  to  J.  BobuMoni  Bakiaoc^ 


o.  7- — ^VoL.  5. 


A  M  ?  litCAN  KARMER,->-BALTmoHE,  9th  May, 
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\V1LX.IAMSBURGH  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Williamshiirgh  Agricultu- 
Li  Society,  S.  Con  the  second  Monday  in  Octo- 
r  last,  the  president,  Capt.  John  James,  deliv- 
t^^d  the  following  practical  address,  which  was 
tiered,  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  society,  to  be 
r warded  to  the  American  Farmer  for  publica- 

J.  DOZIER,  Car.  Sec 

Mirthmt,  1823. 

ADDRESS. 

IlKTLEMEV, 

\i\  the  district  of  Williamsburgh  where  we  are 
•caily  situated,  the  soil  is  like  the  adjacent  coun- 
V  in  many  places  low,  flat,  and  broken  with 
bvamps,  ponds,  and  what  we  term  bays;  that  is, 
t  iy:c  ponds  grown  over  with  bay-trees,  which  at 
n^es  arc  overftowed  with  water.  The  swamps 
•IV  e  natural  vents  by  creeks,  so  that  the  waters 
off,  if  no  impediments  are  in  the  way.  But 


^-t  rmission,  I  will  recommend  to  the  inexpericn 
ced  planters  of  the  south,  to  make  suitable  al- 
lowance for  the  difference  of  seasons  ;  ours  being 
earlier,  and  requires  sooner  planting  than  theirs : 
our  soil  is  generally  thinner  and  lighter  in  this 
district  than  theirs,  and  wijl  not  admit  of  such 
deep  ploughing,  without  greatly  injuring  it.  In 
this  1  judge  from  experience. 

Of  the  ploughs  in  use  amongst  us — I  consider 
the  most  of  them  to  be  very  defective  as  to  their 
model,  but  am  happy  to  obsei^e  we  are  begin 
ning  to  find  out  their  defects,  and  new  modeling 
them,  or  purchasing  the  patent  kind.  The 
plough  of  late  years,  in  my  opinion,  in  this  district, 
has  been  too  much  used  m  tending  the  crops 
after  they  are  planted ;  we  plough,  and  cross 
plough  again,  and  again,  and  turn  the  manure 
that  was  laid  on  the  soil  at  first,  over  and  over, 
until  its  good  effects  become  thereby  destroyed 
by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air,  and  suffering  it  to 
evaporate.  But  some  planters  will  enquire  how 
then  are  we  to  destroy  the  grass  and  weeds 
amongst  it,  without  making  great  use  of  the 
plough  for  that  purpose  ?    I  answer,  that  we 


n  _  ^ 

t:  ponds  and  bays,  are  shaped  in  the  form  of  aiinusfdo  it  by  the' hoe  and  harrow  principally. — 
1.^  ^  *.u^  -.j^..„      u^i^  For  it  is  a  Well  kuowu  fact,  that  a  heavy  clod  or 


->in,  brimmed  round  the  edges  to  hold  it  in, 
'  .d  thereby  it  becomes  putrid  and  unwholesome, 
•>d  destroys  vegetation,  unless  very  soon  reniov- 
i\.    Yet  this  soil  when  made  dry  is  found  to  be 

•  roliBc,  and  amply  rewards  the  cultivator  for 
i!s  tixNible,  and  expense  of  draining  it. 

These  things  considered,  with  many  others 
hat  could  be  enumerated,  would  it  not  then  be 
%  i>dom  in  us  all  particularly  to  attend  to  it,  so 
l^  to  lead  off  those  poisonous  waters  out  of  our 

L'l<!s,  and  in  those  other  places  adjacent :  if  ge- 

•  Tcdly  done  by  each  person,  who  possesses  or 
<  r  11  pies  such  soil  in  the  district,  the  advantage 
icretrom  resulting  to  ourselves,  and  the  com- 

II unity  would  be  incalculable.    In  the  first  place, 

•  e  would  most  assuredly  enjoy  better  health  ; 
ir  fields  would  produce  more  abundantly— we 

^'».jld  save  much  of  the  money  that  is  spent  by 
ia\tdiing  in  a  certain  season  of  the  year  for 
i.ii'h,  to  more  salubrious  parts:  and  much  of 
h  t  v^hich  it  now  takes  to  pay  our  Doctor's  bills. 

To  rny  knowledge  many  of  you  have  in  some 
'.c.imirc  hcL'n  thus  cngav^ed,and  have  gotten  your 
tl.,s  ])artia]ly  drnined  ;  but  I  have  to  remark 
iat  iliC  drains  I  have  seen  generally  indicate  to 
T  their  incapacity  to  lead  off  the  water  in  due 
n.f,  before  its  bad  effects  are  produced  in  the 
.aiiis,  which  is  soonest  done  in  their  young  and 
•  r.'ier  state,  and  if  injut  t  d  then,  1  find  it  im- 
«!\irticable  to  restore  them  to  their  native  vigor 
.tin,  I  therefore  reconm  end  to  planters  to  have 


furrow,  laid  on  the  seed  of  grass,  and  suffered  to 
remain  there,  will  prevent  it  from  germinating  ; 
but  removed  by  frequent  cross  ploughing,  and 
raised  up  again  near  the  surface,  it  will  unques- 
tionably sprout,  and  grow  if  done  in  that  season  ; 
then  the  consequence  must  be,  that  every  time  that 
it  is  done,  it  will  produce  more  grass  to  be  killed. 
In  my  recollection,  the  farmers  of  half  a  century 
past,  ploughed  their  fields  once  in  the  season, 
and  they  produced  more  and  better  corn,  than 
we  do  now  with  all  our  ploughing  ;  but,  man  is 
pi-one  to  run  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  and 
this  we  find  to  be  the  case  in  the  use  of  the 
plough. 

Our  soil  if  well  cultivated,  will  produce  abund- 
antly of  red,  or  cow  peas ;  they  are  an  excellent 
substitute  for  Indian  corn  to  fatten  horses,  being 
both  grain  and  fodder,  cattle  also  will  get  very 
fat  on  them,  and  give  much  rich  milk  ;  which 
makes  butter  of  an  excellent  flavour.  The  grain 
when  scalded  in  boiling  water,  or  well  steeped  in 
cold  water,  and  given  to  hogs,  make  them  good  and 
palatable  bacon  for  our  tables  ;  more  especially 
with  a  little  mixture  of  Indian  com,  to  harden 
their  fat.  A  lively  sandy  soil  is  most  productive, 
and  they  bear  btst  if  planted  by  themselves  on 


the  soil  to  receive  the  seed,  is  by  raising  it, 
either  by  the  plough  or  hand  hoe,  into  round 
hills  or  ridges,  to  the  height  of  about  eighteen 
inches,  upon  a  base  of  about  four  feet  six  inches 
square,  if  for  hilU;  or  if  ridges  are  prefer- 
red by  the  cultivator,  the  same  width  of  surface 
in  the  base,  continued  on  in  a  straight  line  by  the 
plough,  will  be  sufficient  to  form  them  on ;  the 
slip,  or  seed,  is  deposited  in  the  top,  so  as  to  be 
buried  about  an  inch  under  the  soil,  that  the 
roots  may  run  down  through  the  soft  earth, 
to  the  hard  bottom  left  there,  where  they  stop 
descending  and  then  thicken  in  their  growth.—  . 
To  destroy  the  grass,  and  weeds,  that  will  arise 
amongst  the  vines  in  their  young  stage,  that  is  be- 
fore they  descend  to  the  bottom  of  the  hills,  ^r 
ridges,  and  to  keep  the  soil  loose  for  the  potato 
to  grow,  I  plough  the  earth  amongst  them,  by 
turning  the  bar  of  the  plough  into  the  potatoes 
on  the  top,  the  share  out,  and  slice  off*  a  part  of 
the  hill  or  ridge ;  throwing  the  dirt  into  the  wa- 
ter furrows  below,  and  this  on  each  side  of  them, 
only  observing  to  take  care  to  leave  a  sufficiency 
of  the  centre  untouched  to  support  the  plants, 
then  extirpate  what  grass,  or  weeds,  that  may 
be  left  remaing  amongst  the  plants,  and  in  three 
or  four  days  afterwards,  when  the  sun  has  had 
time  to  warm  the  soil,  reverse  the  plough,  and 
throw  back  the  earth  that  was  first  taken  away 
from  the  hills  or  ridges,  and  dress  them  up 
again  into  their  former  shapes,  and  let  them  re- 
main so  until  digging  time. 

The  best  manure  for  sweet  potatoes  that  I  have 
yet  experienced,  is  first,  cowpen;  second,  cotton 
seed,  the  sprout  or  bud  of  which  must  first  be  killed 
by  sti  cj/ing  it  in  water  ;  or  lastly,  unrotted  straw 
laid  or  piaccd  in  the  bottom  of  the  hills  or 
ridges ;  when  they  are  first  drawn  up,  it  keeps 
the  soil  loose,  and  suffers  the  heat  of  the  sun  to 
penetrate,  which  is  of  great  advantage. 

Cotton. — Every  member  of  this  society  is,  oi 
has  been  a  cotton  planter;  we  differ  somewhat 
in  our  methods  of  planting,  andthe  after  cultivation 
of  this  most  valuable  plant ;  but  our  general  plan 
is  nearly  the  Siime.  I  will  therefore  onlv  give 
the  inexperienced  a  few  hints  of  my  own  me- 
thod, leaving  it  to  their  own  discretion  to  im- 
prove thereon.  In  the  winter  season  I  endeavour 
to  have  the  soil  well  broken  up  and  pulverised, 
more  esjiecially  if  it  be  recently  cleared  of  its 
timber,  and  brought  into  cultivation,  or  has  been 
lying  waste,  or  uncultivated,  for  some  time  pre- 

Wru^^  •U^   «   _i  •  ¥ 


ridges,  or  beds,  elevated  or  made  with  the  vious.  When  the  season  of  planting  is  near,  I 
plough;  but  good  crops  have  been  frequentlyjhave  it  laid  off  by  the  plough  into  beds  at  a  pro- 
made  by  planting  them  in  the  field  with  Indian' per  distance;  that  is,  from  three  to  four  feet 
com;  by  putting  in  a  bunch  of  them  between  apart:  which  I  find  to  be  sufficiently  wide,  for 
his  bu'^iness  executed  it  |>ossible,  before  the  seed !  every  two  hills  of  corn  so  as  they  can  vine  up  the  the  most  of  my  fields  ;  but  in  a  strong  rich  mould 

s ^^ w n  or  planted  on  the  soil.   A  great  deal  of  -..v:_u   .    .        ,  i  ,  .  , 

»t  "ir  may  be  saved  in  laving  out  the  drains  to 
best  advantage,  so  as  to  have  the  least  quan- 
"f  earth  to  remove — water  itself  is  the  best 
-Ikr  and  director,  and  if  well  observed,  will 
1  on  to  some  running  stream,  by  which  it  can 
*  :iway,  and  the  most  suitable  time  to  discov- 


com  stalks,  which  support  them — some  cotton  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  them  one  or  two 
planters  object  to  having  a  pea  and  cotton  crop,  feet  wider;  so  that  the  branches  when  at  full 
both  on  hand  at  once  to  harvest ;  and  say  that  growth  will  but  just  meet;  for  if  they  interlock 
time  is  not  to  be  found  for  them.  I  acknowledge}  it  will  be  injurious,  or  if  they  cannot  meet,  it  will 
this  might  sometimes  be  the  case,  but  if  it.  be  a  loss  of  space.  I  lay  three  fuiTows  together 
should,  has  not  the  cultivator  a  choice  which  of  to  form  the  basis  of  my  beds  to  sow  my  seed  on. 


them  to  choose,  and  which  to  refuse  ?  and  if  the 
i's  when  the  basin  is  full  to  overflowing. 'peas  are  left  in  the  field,  he  can  turn  in  his  stock 
r  holds  cannot  be  said  to  be  ready  for  the  1  to  gather  them,  and  they  will  not  be  lost — for  the 
I  'h,  nor  to  receive  the  seed  until  it  is  suffi-' vines  ploughed  in,  will  make  mai.ure  to  good  ad- 

freed  from  water.  vantage. 
Itidian  com,  with  us,  is  generally  the  first]  Sweet  potatoes,  our  soil  will  produce,  and  they 
.'.  t-d  crop  in  the  spr  » ir  seas^m,  and  as  early  .are  a  prohtable  crop  to  the  cultivator,  being  a 
'  AS  the  months  of  March  and  April,  for  most  substitute  for  bread,  and  a  good  wholesome  food 
1  •  ndly  the  earliest  planted,  produces  the  hear-  for  our  labourers ;  children  are  uncommonly  fond 
and  heaviest  grain  :  b'U  for  me  to  attempt  of  them,  and  it  is  a  food  that  agrees  with  them  : 
rive  this  society  any  tiling  new  on  the  culture  they  ai'e  good  for  all  our  domestic  animals,  and 


at  grain,  after  what  has  been  so  ably  writ- 
'vV  Colonel  Taylor  of  Virginia,  in  his  '*  ara- 
and  in  many  nun^ucrr^of  the  *'amkrican 
MKR," might  appe  a^io  you  presunn.ptuous : — 

( ' rcfore  refer  the  iiu  xpenc-nceO  in  that  ait,  to 
n,  as  mach  abier  guides  ;  lonly  with  their 

Vol.  5—7. 


poultry,  and  also  fattening ;  but  especially  for 
hogs— the  value  of  this  root  is  so  great,  and  well 


and  I  leave  the  remainder  of  the  soil,  if  any,  to 
be  turned  up  afterwards  to  mould  the  plants  with, 
and  raise  the  beds  higher,  which  at  last  will  be 
from  six  to  eight  inches  high.  At  planting  time, 
split  the  beds,  or  these  three  furrows,  laid  to- 
gether lengthways,  with  a  small  trenching 
plough,  or  the  corner  of  a  hand  hoc,  to  receive 
the  seed,  by  drilling  it  in  ;  one  bushel  lo  an  acre 
will  be  fully  sufficient  if  the  ground  is  loose  and 
mellow  ;  or  if  foul  and  full  of  clods,  it  may  re- 
quire two  bushels  or  more  ;  then  cover  the  seed 
lightly  with  the  earth,  that  the  plough  threw  up 
in  forming  those  trenches ;  use  a  hand  rake  for 


known,  that  it  might  be  well  considered  an  insultjthat  purpose,  taking  care  to  remove  from  it  all 
on  your  good  sensi-,  should  L  attempt  to  advise  trash,  or  heavy  clr>ds  of  earth  that  might  cover 
you  to  cfintinue  the  culture  of  it.  j and  smother  the  sprout.    If  the  cultivator  pre-^ 

The  method  most  generally  used  to  prepare jfers  his  cotton  to  grow  in  bunches  in  a  straig 
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line  for  the  plough  to  attend,  he  can  checker  it 
crossways  of  those  three  furrows,  or  beds,  which 
was  fii-st  laid  off  at  any  given  distance  he  may 
prefer,  and  thereby  it  will  be  in  square  spaces  to 
form  flat  hills  ;  then  in  the.centre  of  thera,  open 
a  trench,  or  hole,  and  throw  a  small  bunch  of 
seed  in,  and  cover  them  over  with  the  soil.  If 
the  field  has  been  planted  in  cotton  the  year  pre- 
vious, I  reverse  the  beds,  and  form  the  new  beds, 
on  the  old  water  furrows.  When  the  seed  has 
sprouted,  and  well  risen  above  the  ground,  and 
grown  so  as  to  have  four  or  five  leaves  on-  the 

•  stalks,  it  is  then  time  to  weed  it,  and  lay  fresh 
mould  to  its  roots ;  soon  afterwards  plough  up 
Ihe  middle  spaces  that  were  at  first  left  between 
the  rows  of  cotton,  and  throw  an  equal  part  of  it 
to  the  row  on  one  side,  and  as  much  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  so  as  to  preserve  an  equal  distance  be- 

,  tween  them ;  gpreat  care  must  be  taken  in  this 
performance,  that  the  plants  be  not  covered  with 
the  soil  thrown  over  by  the  plough.  Then  give 
the  plants  another  dressing  over  with  the  hoes, 
and  at  every  dressing  add  more  soil  to  the  roots, 
to  keep  it  growing,  unless  you  find  it  about  to 
overgrow  itself ;  then  to  check  it,  and  make  it 
pod,  in  place  of  adding  soil  to  the  roots,  have 
some  of  what  you  had  formerly  laid  on,  scraped 
and  removed  from  them.  As  soon  as  your  plants 
are  high  enough  to  get  hold  of  them  with  the  fin- 
ger, it  will  be  time  to  thin  them  out,  by  leaving 
them  single  at  their  proper  distances,  by  taking 
away  the  most  useless  ones,  and  leaving  the 
most  healthy  to  grow.  The  distance  to  leave 
them  standing  must  be  judged  from  the  quality  of 
the  soil ;  on  lean  soil  six  inches  may  not  be  too 
close  in  the  rows  on  which  they  stand  ;  but  on 
ver>'  rich  soil,  four  feet  or  more  may  not  be  too 
much ;  the  air  and  rays  of  the  sun  must  have 
room  t^  pass  between  the  branches,  or  the 
shapes,  and  pods,  will  rot.*  The  safest  way  of 
thinning  it,  to  insure  a  good  stand,  is  to  do  it  at 
two  different  times  ;  but  be  cautious  it  be  not  de- 
layed too  long  at  any  of  the  tiroes>  or  it  will  certainly 
suffer  an  injury.  The  cotton  plant  requires  care- 
ful nursing,  more  particularly  when  young  ;  to 
subdue  our  crab  grass^  or  more  properly  speaking 
cro/i  grasSf  from  amongst  it,  more  especially  if 
it  is  at  first  neglected,  and  suffered  to  remain  un- 
til it  has  passed  the  plant  leaf,  is  an  arduous  un- 
dertaking ;  to  accomplish  this,  I  run  my  cutter 
plough  lengthways  of  the  rows,  so  near  the  cot- 
ton as  not  to  injure^  or  bury  it,  the  bar  in,  and 
the  share  out  from  it,  and  throw  the  soilbetwe^ 
the  rows,  taking  care  to  leave  a  sufficiency  of  soil 
to  support  the  plants,  to  keep  them  from  falling  ; 
then  hoe,  or  pitch  out  the  grass  left  in  the  cotton, 
then  plough  back  the  soil  to  it,  and  cover  that 
grass,  dress  up  the  beds  with  the  hoe,  and  soil 
the  plants ;  but  this  work  should  be  performed 
|)efore  the'horizontal  roots  hap  extended  far  out, 
or  it  will  impede  the  growth  of  the  plants,  and  is 
to  be  performed  as  a  second  dressing  if  possible. 

'  To  give  a  minute  detail  of  every  particular  cir- 
cumstance respecting  the  cultivation  of  this  plant 
and  to  prepare  the  cotton  for  market,  would  far 
exceed  the  limits  of  an  address;  and  before  gen- 
tletnen-of  your  experience  I  consider  it  unneces- 
sary. 

Gentlemen  spectators ;  we  thank  you  for  the 
honour  you  have  done  us  in  attending  this  day's 
meeting  of  this  society  ;  we  are  a  small  band  en 
deavouring  to  do  great  good  to  ourselves,  and  the 
community  at  large ;  that  is,  in  promoting  and 
advancing  agriculture :  which  is  the  true  inter- 
est of  every  nation  and  clime.  We  need,  and  re- 
quire more  assistance  from  you  individually.— 

*  J  do  not  mean  the  roty  a  fatal  disease  that 
has  come  of  late  years  in  our  cotton  :  but  the 
tt/iroduced  by  an  obstruction  of  air  and  light. 


We  are  acquainted  with,  and  appreciate  yourtheo- 
retical  and  practical  knowledge  m  the  business,  and 
are  aware  how  much  it  would  serve  us,  to  be  aided 
at  our  board  by  such  practical  husbandmen 
Our  interest  in  agriculture  is  one  and  the  same  : 
why  not  then  associate  and  assist  each  other  in 
promoting  its  best  interests,  by  establishing  and 
encouraging  societies,  which  has  been  a  practice 
in  different  states  and  kingdoms,  from  times  im- 
memoi'ial,  and  they  are  in  our  day  accumulating 
faster  than  ever  in  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca ;  we  wish  them  much  success,  and  every  indi- 
vidual person  who  devotes  their  time  and  talents 
to  so  laudable  a  purpose. 

This  agtlcultura!  society  of  William sburgh 
district.  South  Carolina,  has  existed  nearly  four 
years  ;  our  soil  is  generally  thin  and  light,  and 
considerably  exhausted ;  but  capable  of  being 
improved  when  the  proper  methods  are  taken.— 
This  and  similar  purposes  we  profess  to  be  the 
great  design  of  this  society  ;  and  the  cause  why 
we  so  constantly  call  in  your  assistance  to  help 
us ;  for  we  of  ourselves  can  do  but  little  of  the 
much  we  vrish  to  do,  Therefore  we  solicit  your 
help,  by  your  counsels  and  your  experience ;  and 
the  generations  to  come  will  bless  you  for  it. 

JOHN  JAMES,  President. 

Delivered  16th  JVbvember^  1822. 

ON  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  HORSES 

AND   DOGS— BY  AN  EXPERIENCED 

SPORTSMAN. 

(Continued  from  page  38,  vol.  5.) 
Of  nicking  Horses. 

I  once  knew  a  most  valuable  horse  killed  by 
nicking  his  tail  ;  it  mortified.  The  surest  me- 
thod is  to  give  him  a  dose  of  physic  the  morning 
before  the  operation  is  performed,  and  at  least 
one  dose  more  the  third  day. 

Of  sore  backs  in  a  Regiment  of  Cavalry. 

All  our  cavalry,  on  service,  should  have  a 
blanket,  eight  times  doubled,  under  the  sad- 
dle. It  is  of  great  utility ;  for,  with  care,  you 
never  will  have  a  horse  with  a  sure  back  ;  and, 
at  night,  the  man  may  draw  it  from  under  the 
saddle,  and  cover  himself  with  it ;  thus  he  will 
have  two  blankets  to  cover  himself.  But  road- 
horses,  and  wagon-horses  too,  frequently  have 
sore  backs. 

•/f  cure for  sore  backs. 
The  best  method  of  curing  sore  backs,  and  I 
have  frequently  experienced  the  efficacy  of  it,  is 

to  DISSOLVE  HALF  AN  OUNCE  OF  BLUE  VITRIOL 

IN  ,  A  PINT  OF  WATER,  and  dab  the  injured  parts 
with  it  four  or  five  times  a  day.  The  best  cap- 
tain of  cavalry,  I  know,  Is  not  he  who  only  fights 
his  trobp  well  in  action  ;  but  he  who  has  his 
horses  in  the  best  condition,  and  has  the  fewest 
sore  backs  in  his  troop.  Wliat  a  laudable  exam- 
ple the  German  hussars,  and  other  cavalry,  shew 
us,  in  the  care  of  their  horses.  The  attention 
they  pay  to  their  horses  is  wonderfully  meritori 
ous. 

JVo  HorsCy  out  in  ail  weathers^  and  standing  still 
in  the  streets,  should  be  curried  or  brushed. 
1  never  allow  a  horse  of  mine,  which  is  out  in 
all  weather,  and  frequently  stands  for  hours  in 
the  street,  and  very  often  in  rain,  to  be  curried, 
or  brushed :  currying  and  brushing  thins  their 
coats,  and  makes  them  more  liable  to  catch  cold. 
Nor  do  I  ever  allow  them  to  be  covered  in  the 
stable  with  a  cloth.  They  arc  rubbed  well  with 
a  whisp  of  straw,  and  then  with  a  course  hair- 
cloth ;  this  makes  the  blood  circulate,  and  it  is 
fully  sufficient.  I  am  thoroughly  persuaded,  no 
cavalry  horse,  on  service,  at  the  picket  cord, 
should  ever  be  curried  or  brushed:  indeed,  a 
couple  of  curry-combs  may  be  kept  in  each  troop, 
in  case  a  horse  may  have  some  hard  dirt  caked 
on,  which  cannot  otKerwis«  be  rubbed  off. 


M)  horse  should  stand  on  litter  in  the  day  limf. 

I  never  allow  a  horse  to  stand  on  litter  in  thf 
day-time  in  the  stable.  I  speak  not  of  running- 
horses  or  hunters.  Provided  the  straw  be  not 
perfectly  dry  and  clean,  it  perishes  the  feet- 
Look  to  horses  which  stand  upon  half-peri  she: 
litter,  as  one  half  of  them  do  at  the  livery-sta- 
bles ;  you  will  find  their  feet  full  of  dirtv,  hall 
perished  litter.   This  materially  injures  the  feet 

An  infallible  lotion  for  blows^  bruises  and 

For  the  present,  I  have  nearly  done  with  the 
treatment  of  horses ;  but  will  give  you  one  re- 
ceipt more,  which,  of  all  the  medicines  in  the 
world,  is  the  most  efficacious.  It  is  as  beneficial 
to  man  and  woman,  as  it  is  both  to  horses  anl 
dogs.  You  should  never  be  without  a  bottle  &. 
it  in  the  house.  It  is  infallible  in  its  cure  of  all 
bruises,  blows,  and  gentle  strains,  which  horses 
and  dogs  receive  in  the  field.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  it  will  cure  a  horse,  which  is  absolatelv 
let  down  in  the  sinews  ;  but,  in  every  other 
respect,  it  is  a  sovereign  remedy.  I  have  hai, 
in  the  course  of  time,  four  or  five  servants  wc. 
have  slipped  down  stairs,  and  have  terribly  bruiy 
ed  their  legs,  and  sprained  their  ancles.  I  have 
also  given  it  to  numbers  who  have  received  in- 
juries  in  their  limbs  from  falls,  blows  or  bruises, 
and  I  never  have  known  it  to  fail.  It  was  given 
to  me  by  an  old  huntsman,  thirty  years  ago.  It 
may  even  be  used  when  the  skin  is  broken,  or 
rubbed  off;  not  absolutely  on  the  wound  itself, 
because  it  will  occasion  great  pain ;  but  it  may 
be  rubbed  in  well  all  round  the  wound.  Taki, 

OF  SPIRIT  OF  WINE,  EIGHT  OUNCES  ;  DISSOLVI 
ONE  OUNCE  OF  CAMPHOR  FIRST,  IN  THE  SPI- 
RITS OF  WINt,  THEN  ADD  ONE  OUNCE  OF  OIL  f 
TURPENTINE,  ONE  OUNCE  OF  SPIRIT  OF  SAl 
AMMONIAC;  OIL  OF  ORIGANUM  HALF  AN  OUNCE. 
AND  ONE  LARGE  TABLE  SPOON  FULL  OF  MQL15 

LAUDANUM.  It  must  be  well  rubbed  in  with  th: 
hand,  for  full  a  quarter  of  an  hour^  every  tiir: 
it  is  used  ;  which  must  he  four  times  each  dav 
you  will  be  astonished  at  its  efficacy  when  voa 
•  y  it. 

With  certainty  how  to  knoiv  a  strong  and  good  ey. 
f'om  a  weak  one. 

I  will  now  inform  you  how  for  certain,  yoi 
may  know  whether  a  horse  has  a  strong  and  gtx^i 
eye,  or  a  weak  eye,  and  likely  to  go  blind.  Peo- 
ple in  general  turn  a  horse^s  head  to  a  bright 
light  to  examine  his  eyes.  You  can  know\'  i\ 
little,  by  this  method,  what  sort  of  an  eye  tir. 
horse  has,  unless  it  be  a  very  defective  on^. 
You  must  examine  the  eye  first,  when  the  hor>e 
stands  with  his  head  to  the  manger.  Look  cart- 
fully  at  the  pupil  of  the  eye  in  a  horse  ;  it  is  cf 
an  oblong  form— carry  the  siie  of  the  pupil  ia 
your  mind,  then  turn  the  horse  about,  bring  hira 
to  a  bright  light,  and  if,  in  the  bright  light,  thf 
pupil  of  the  eye  contracts,  and  appears  mucb 
smaller  than  it  was  in  the  darker  light,  then  v  - 
may  be  sure  the  horse  has  a  strong,  good  eye- 
but,  provided  the  pupil  remains  nearly  of  the 
same  size  as  it  appeared  in  the  darker  light,  ta; 
horse  has  a  weak  eye ;  therefore,  have  nothiii; 
to  do  with  him.  There  are  contracting  andd 
lating  muscles  in  the  eye,  which  will  plainU 
shew  you,  provided  you  follow  my  instruction^, 
in  what  state  the  eye  is,  whethcr'it  be  a  stroi^ 
or  a  weak  one. 

Many  horses  are  attacked  in  their  eyes  whe 
coming  five  years  old.  This  is  vulgarly  callt^ 
moon-blindness.  It  is  a  periodical  bUndnt^- 
which  comes  and  goes,  sometimes  three  or  f'  ' 
times  ;  but,  if  it  ever  comes  above  once,  I  im. 
gine  his  eyes  to  be  in  great  danger. 

Of  Worm*s  being  in  a  horse*s  sfomach. 

I  have  often  read,  in  farrier's  works,  and  i 
those  of  veterinary  surgeons,  of  worms  la  i 
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rse's  stomach— for  nvy  own  p:iT  t,  1  caimni 
I  Jit  it  ;  for  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  sto- 
Liv  h  is  so  powerful,  and  the  heat  sq  great, 
liL  H  the  horse  is  alive,  that  I  am  of  opinion  that 

•  i  tns  may  as  well  live  between  two  mill-stones, 
lit  n  at  work,  or  in  a  hot  baker's  oven,  as  in  a 
>rsc's  stomach — and  this  I  have  a  right  to  say, 
it,  when  the  motion  of  the  stomach  ceases, 
aich  it  does  with  the  life  of  the  animal,  in  half 
minute,  worms  may  move  from  their  former 
:  a  Iters  into  the  stomach,  particularly  if  the 
.niacb  be  replete  with  food.  Certain  we  are, 
at  no  person  has  ever  seen  the  stomach  of  a 
rse  when  alive  ;  therefore  I  am  justified  in 
\  ing,  that  I  imagine  it  must  be  conjecture,  and 
at  I  give  a  good  reason  for  my  opinion  :  how- 
tr,  1  will  not  assert,  or  be  positive  in  an 
iriion  which  may  be  contrary  to  that  of  more 
ptrienced  men. 

Wounds  m  the  akin  of  horses. 
\\  ounds  in  the  skin  of  horses  will  generally 
L-  cured  by  lint  dipped  in  Friar's  Balsam. 
have  already  mentioned  the  great  benefit  of 
tre  in  inflammatory  fevers.   Osmer  relates  a 
ov\  of  a  horse,  which  he  asserts  to  be  a  fact : — 
at  a  horse,  with  the  mad  staggers  on  him, 
roke  out  of  the  stable  at  a  powder-mill,  and  got 
a  cistern  of  water  in  which  a  large  quantity  of 
..t-petrc  had  been  dissolved.    He  drank  plen- 
v.Uy  of  it,  after  which  he  became  immediately 
without  any  thing  else  being  given  him. 
it  mentions  this,  to  shew  the  good  effect  of  idtre 
.  ttvers. 

f  Duffy*s  £lirtr  be  too  expensrve^  give  Philoni' 

um  Romanum, 
1  have  already  mentioned,  that  a  bottle  of 
*^fY's  Elixir  is  the  best  medicine  I  ever 
ltd  for  a  horse  taken  with  the  cholic,  or  gripes, 
'  m  drinking  cold  water,  &c.  &c.  But,  as  Daf- 
's  Elixir  is  expensive,  you  may  give  him  one 

iNCE  OF  PHiLONiUM  ROM  AN  UM— repeat  the 
-e  in  one  hour,  if  the  horse  be  not  relieved. 

'  i^o  sorts  of  Cholic  and  Grifica  ;  how  to  distin* 

guish  them^  and  to  cure  both. 
You  must  be  particularly  careful  to  distinguish, 

irtlitre  are  two  sorts  of  cholic,  or  gripes;  the 
c  pi-oceeds  from  the  horse  being  chilled  by 
M  ^^ater,  &c. ;  che  other  proceeds  from  cos- 
.  ntsij  and  inflammation  of  the  bowels.    In  the 

-"(T  disorder  you  must  be  guided  by  feeling  the 
"  >t's  pulse, to  ascL-riain  whether  it  be  attended 
-h  any  degree  of  fever.    I  have  told  you  al- 

t..d\  how  to  feel  a  horse's  i)ulse,  and-  how  otttn, 

.  a  minute,  a  horse's  pulse,  free  from  fever, 

' '  uld  beat.   In  this  latter  disorder,  the  duni^ 

.a>:  be  constantly  raked  away,  as  it  falls  into  tiie 
•Mni.    Ciive  the  horse  sweet  oil  inwardly,  to 
..X  the  intestines,  and  to  supple  the  hard  ex 
'hcut,  which,  from  dryness,  may  be  lodged 

!.  '  ht  gut,  which  is  frequently  the  caa&e  of  this 
-'i^i'aiHt,  Give  him,  every  four  hours,  one 
H.c  of  the  common  purging  salts.  In  this 
•c,  nitre  is  not  to  be  given,  as  it  acts  mortally 

^  a  diuretic.  If  the  horse  be  in  considerai^le 
ri,  he  should  be  bled,  and,  if  the  pain  be  very 
.trit,  bleeding  should  be  repeated,  because 
'6  will  be  inflammation. 

-a-  to  judge  whether  or  not  that  you  have  the 

best  Colt  of  the  year, 
I  lo  not  believe  there  ever  was  a  better  horse 

F,  Mr.  Robert  Pigott's  Shark,  excepting 
.l:!yse,  which  was  a  very  uncommon  harse.  1 

l  icll  you  what  Shark  could  do,  by  which  you 
i\  give  a  tolerably  good  guess  whether  you 
5\t  lic^riy  the  best  horse  of  his  year.   Hun  five 
:  :x  of  your  young  colts  together,  one  mile  :  if 
ty  all  come  in  well  together,  you  may  be  sure 

•  it  not  one  of  them  is  worthy  to  be  kept  in 
r  ii.g,  excepting  you  have  one  amongst  them, 

li-h  is  an  uncommonly  large  sized  celt,  large 


Imibftl  and  loose  made.  It  ts  possible  that,  when 
ho  cornea  to  his  strength,  and  fills  up,  he  may 
turn  out  a  good  horse.  If  you  have  one  colt, 
which,  in  the  trial,  runs  clear  away  from  all  the 
rest,  you  may  expect  that  he  will  turn  out  a  good 
runner.  Take  him,  about  a  fortnight  after,  run 
him  with  two  of  the  others  which  were  the  two 
first  of  those  beaten  ;  for  you  must  not  run  him 
with  the  worst  or  last  of  the  lot.  Let  him  give 
them  both  twenty -one  pounds.  If  he  does  not 
beat  them  cleverly,  you  have  no  right  to  expect 
that  he  is  the  best,  or  nearly  the  best  horse  of  his 
year. 

C  To  be  continued,) 

BALANCE  OF  TRADE. 
The  subject  of  the  following  essay,  is  one  of 
such  very  general  concern,  and  yet  one  which 
has  been  so  mystified^  by  writers  on  political 
economy,  that  we  concluded  on  reading  it,  that 
our  friends,  plain  farmers,  would  be  pleased  to 
see  a  matter  generally  considered  so  abstruse, 
thus  simplified  and  brought  home  to  every  one's 
understanding — with  essays  like  these,  we  ap- 
prehend we  may  diversity  th«  columns  of  the 
Farmer  occasionally,  without  any  dereliction  of 
promise  or  duty.  Farmer's  sons  may  read  them 
to  advantage,  gaining  thereby  a  knowledge  of 
elementary  principles  of  importance,  applicable 
to  the  operations  and  dealings  of  neighbours  and 
of  i.ations.  If,  however,  our  impression  in  this 
respect  be  not  well  founded,  we  shall  regret  the 
indulgence  of  it,  and  only  wish  that  we  had  some 
way  of  taking  the  vote  of  our  numerous  ^d 
generous  patrons,  whose  will  ought  to  be  our 
law.— jKrfi/.  Jim,  Far. 

FROM  THE  PORTSMOUTH  JOURNAL. 

In  the  science  of  political  economy,  there*  are 
no  errors  so  Inveterate,  as  those  relating  to  fo> 
reign  commerce.  It  is  but  a  few  years,  since  it 
was  the  fashion  to  regard  the  books  of  the  cus- 
tom-house as  the  only  standard  by  which  the 
pros;  erity  of  the.  nation  could  be  measured.  If 
thein»]  orts  exceeded  the  exports,  it  was  said  that 
the  balance  of  trade  was  against  us;  that  we 
were  running  in  debt  to  foreign  nations ;  and  that 
poverty  and  ruin  were  overtaking  us.  As  the 
balance  of  trade,  in  this  sense,  has  always  been 
against  the  United  States,  it  would  seem  to  be 
difficult  to  reconcile  our  acknowledged  prosperity 
with  the  correctness  of  the  principle.  But 
though  better  opinions  begin  to  prevail,  they  are 
not  universally  received.  We  still  hear  predic- 
tions of  ruin,  because  our  imports  are  gi*eater 
than  our  expoits.  It  may  be  worth  while  to 
examine  the  reasons  for  this  apprehension. 

In  the  case  of  an  individual,  nothmgcan-be 
plainer  than  that  his  imports  should  exceed  his 
exports.  How  can  a  manljecome  rich,  but  by 
receiving  more  than  he  parts  with  ?  It  is  the 
same  with  a  nation.  If  the  United  States,  by 
exporting  sixty  millions  annually,  can  import 
sixty-tour  millions,  it  is  apparent  that  nearly  the 
whole  difference  has  been  profit. 

The  error  has  arisen  from  estimating  the  value 
both  of  imports  and  exports  at  our  own  custom 
house,  instead  of  estimating  their  value  in  the 
foreign  country  where  the  exchange  is  actually 
mado.  An  inquirer  leams  at  the  custom  house 
that  sixty-four  millions  have  been  received,  and 
that  only  sixty  millions  have  been  sent  to  pay 
for  it;  and  he' naturally  asks  how  the  difference 
is  to  be  supplied.  If  he  is  not  acquainted  with 
the  course  of  trade,  he  naturally  supposes  that  a 
debt  of  four  millions  has  been  incurred  ;  and  he 
shudders  at  the  thought  of  having  all  the  gold 
and  silver  drawn  from  the  United  States  to  pay  it. 
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Vet  a  slight  attention  to  the  course  of  domestic 
trade  w6uld  shew  him  that  his  apprehensions  were 
groundless.  In  some  of  our  distant  settlements 
com  is  fifty  cents  a  bushel,  and  salt  is  one  hun- 
dred. If  a  Farmer  from  one  of  these  settlements 
were  to  come  to  market  with  thirty  bushels  of 
com,  he  might  sell  it  for  sufficient  to  purchase 
thirty-seven  bushels  of  salt.  If  the  value  of  these 
articles  is  to  be  estimated  at  his  own  door,  he  has 
exported  fifteen  dollars,  and  imported  thirty-sev- 
en dollars.  But  unless  the  expenses  of  his  jour- 
ney have  exceeded  twenty-two  dollars,  he  has 
made  a  profit  by  the  exchange. — Now  the  Cus- 
tom-House retums  give  just  as  correct  a  view  of 
the  trade  of  the  nation,  as  an  account  kept  at  a 
Farmer's  door  of  his  out-goings,  and  in-comingn, 
would  give  of  the  state  of  his  business.  I'hese 
returns  are  valuable  and  necessary— but  for  a  ve- 
ry different  purpose. 

The  great  fallacy  of  arguments  drawn  from  the 
custom-house  returns  will  be  apparent  from  con- 
sidering only  one  branch  of  the  trade  of  this 
town,  namely  the  freighting  business.  In  the 
course  of  the  last  year,  we  have  had  twenty-seven 
Ships  and  twelve  Brigs  employed  in  this  trade  ; 
several  of  which  have  made  two  voyages.  It 
will  therefore  be  perfectly  within  the  truth,  to 
make  a  calculation  upon  finty  voyages  in  the 
year.  These  vessels  generally  took  with  them 
hay  and  lumber  sufficient  to  pay  their  port  char- 
ges in  the  Southern  States,  say  j$1000  each,  or 
$40,000  for  the  year.  They  receive  upon  an  ave  - 
rage  jBlOOO  sterling  each,  in  Europe  ;  or  8177,600. 
Deducting  fmm  this  sum,  their  port  charges  in  Eu- 
rope, there  are  brought  home  in  salt  and  iron,  or 
left  behind  to  be  brought  home  by  others  g  150,000. 
The  whole  of  this  sum  appears  on  the  books  of 
the  custom-house  as  imports,  without  one  cent  of 
exports  to  balance  it. — But  as  from  this  sum,  the 
Merchant  keeps  his  ship  in  repair,  pays  his  sea- 
men, and  purchases  the  outfits  of  the  voyage,  it 
consists  of  interest  and  reimbursement  of  capital, 
wages  of  labour,  and  profit  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  price,  which  the  Manufacturer  receives 
for  a  piece  df  Broad  cloth,  consists  of  interest 
and  reimbursement  of  capital,  wages  of  labour, 
and  profit. 

A  merchant  sending  his  ship  to  sea,  must  charge 
against  h's  voyage  not  only  the  first  cost  of  his 
cargo,  but  all  the  outfits,  proiisions,  and  wages 
advanced  to  the  seamen  :  his  own  or  agents  ser- 
vices, and  the  premiums  of  insurance.  On  the 
return  of  the  vessel,  he  must  again  charge  the 
adventure^  with  the  seamen's  wages,  and  all  the 
expenses  attending  the  landing  and  sale  of  the 
goods.  In  order  to  know  then  whether  the  ba- 
lance of  trade  is  for  or  against  the  Country,  the 
imports  of  the  mtn.hant  must  be  placed  against 
all  these  charges,  and  if  it  exceed  the  agt^regate 
amount  we  may  conclude  that  his  business  can 
be  continued  with  profit  to  himself  and  benefit  to 
the  country.  The  exports  of  this  part  of  the 
country  are  bulky  and  of  small  value ;  in  many 
cases  not  constituting  one  half  the  consideration 
that  produces  the  imports — yet  this  is  all  that  ap- 
pears on  the  books  of  the  Custom-House. 

Another  error,  still  more  inveterate,  is  the 
opinion  that  the  exportation  of  specie  is  injurio'is 
to  the  country.  Almost  the  whole  of  our  specie 
currency  is  Spanish  coin, — We  received  it  in 
foreign  ports  in  exchange  for  the  products  of  our 
labour.  It  was  received  and  brought  home,  be- 
cause it  was  more  advantageous  at^he  time  to 
receive  it,  than  to  barter  our  merchandise  for  that 
of  the  foreign  country.  We  export  it  for  the 
same  reason  ;  because  it  is  more  advantageous  at 
the  time,  to  make  our  purchases  with  it,  than  to 
send  merchandise  to  be  bartered.  Ai)ply  the 
principle  once  more  to  an  individual.  He  bccon^-- 
richer  or  poorer,  by  the  terms  of  the  contra' 
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makes,  and  not  by  the  mere  fact  of  barterisg,  or 
of  buying  and  selling  for  money.  If  he  sells  to  A 
for  money,  and  employs  that  money  to  purchase 
of  B,  he  is  not  necessarily  poorer  than  if  he  ex- 
changed his  merchandise,  at  once,  with  B.  If  it 
would  be  profitable  to  the  United  States  to  export 
the  products  of  agricultural  industry — grain,  pro- 
visions and  lumber— to  the  East  Indies  and  Chi- 
na, and  then  to  exchange  them  for  sugars  and  teas, 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  trade  is  ru- 
inous, because  the  merchandise  is  sent  to  the 
West  Indies,  there  exchanged  for  dollars,  and 
tlie  dollarjf  are  afterwards  sent  to  China.  The 
only  difference  is  the  expense  of  the  intermedi- 
ate voyage,  which  may,  or  may  not  be  repaid  by 
the- profit  of  the  first  adventure,  or  by  that  of  th 
final  shipment. 

Principles  are  best  tried  by  familiar  examples. 
A  Hatter,  who  pays  his  Shoemaker  with  money, 
is  an  exfiorter  of  specie.  He  must  previously 
have  imfiorted  it  by  the  sale  of  hats.  Whecher 
he  gains  or  loses  by  the  mode  of  payment,  de- 
pends upon  the  fact  of  his  getting  better  shoes  or 
not,  by  paying  in  money,  instead  of  paying  in  hats. 
If  he  gains  by  purchasing  with  monty,  he  wil" 
generall  V  be  anxious  to  sell  for  money,  that  he  may. 
employ  it  in  his  purchases.  That  is,  he  will  im- 
port specie,  that  he  may  afterwards  export  it. 
The  case  is  precisely  the  sa,me  with  a  nation.  If 
money  is  not  exported,  it  is  perfectly  certain,  it 
will  not  be  imported.  In  this,  as  in  every  thing 
else,  it  is  the  demand  that  prociiices  the  supply.  \ 

Again, — the  quantity  of  money  in  a  country  is 
no  certain  mark  of  its  prosperity. — We  do  not  es- 
timate the  wealth  of  an  individual,  by  the  num- 
ber of  silver  dollars  actually  in  his  pocket,  but 
by  the  command  he  possesses  over  the  products 
of  labour.  In  like  manner  the  wealth  of  a  nation 
does  not  consist  in  its  circulating  medium,  but  in 
that,  which  the  circulating  medium  represents— 
the  products  of  labour.  If  all  the  precious  me- 
tals in  England  were  at  once  destroyed,  she  would 
still  be  a  wealthy  nation ;  for  she  would  still  pos- 
sess her  fertile  soil,  her  roads  and  canals  and 
bridges,  her  buildings  and  manufactorie«,  her  ships 
and  merchandise.  So  far  from  the  quantity  of 
money  being  the  standard  of  wealth,  it  is  found 
that  money  is  always  scarce  in  enterprising  and 
thriving  communities  when  it  can  be  proifitably 
employed ;  and  is  always  plenty,  when  from  any 
cause,  it  will  not  pay  the  usual  rate  of  interest. 

We  should  feel  almost  ashamed  of  stating  anew 
and  defending  such  plain  principles,  if  every 
week  did  not  bring  us  papers,  in  which  they  are 
misunderstood, or  perverted. 

»o» 

KEWS  FOR  THE  LADIES. 
French  Female  Parliament — Paris^  Mv,  30, 1822. 

Chamber  of  Peeresses. — A  committee  of  the 
whole  chamber  sat,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into 
consideration  the  i«ecessary  steps  for  re-establish- 
ing female  conjugal  authority  in  its  pristine  form 

Madame  la  duchewe  Haute  Voix  drew  a  very 
eloquent  picture  of  the  degeneracy  of  husbands 
in  these  times,  and  the  wanton  infringements 
which  they  wei-e  daily  making  upon  the  conjugal 
prerogatives  of  wives.  "  She  would  not,"  she 
said,  "  take  up  the  time  of  the  chamber  by  insist- 
ing upon  the  necessity  there  was  to  take  immedi- 
ate steps  for  arresting  the  progress  of  this  evil, 
because  she  was  sure  that  every  one  of  the  noble 
members  would  agree  with  her,  that  there  was 
no  time  to  lose  in  suppressing  an  abuse  of  such 
magnitude.  The  only  question  was,  what  mea 
surcs  ought  to  be  adopted?  whether  the  chamber 
would  think  it  most  expedient  for  wives  to  act  in 
an  amicable  or  in  a  warlike  manner?  that  is  to 
sjiy,  to  try  the  effect  of  flattery  and  insinuation 

1  their  domestic  tyrants,  or  at  once  to  assen 


their  rights,  and  set  the  usurped  authority  pf 
their  husljands  at  opeii  defiance  ?  FOr  her  part, 
she  waS|^  after  much  consideration,  of  opinion 
that  this  last  measure  would  be  the  most  efficient, 
as  she  trusted  she  should  satisfactorily  prove  from 
the  documents  she  held  in  h^r  hand." 

The  noble  lady  then  read  several  petitions,  the 
substance  of  which  wits  as  follows:  that,  upon  dili- 
gent enquiry  ip  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  of 
France,  it  appears  that  the  spirit  of  matrimonial 
insubordination  has  spread  very  much  during  the 
last  eight  years  ;  that  owing,  as  it  is  supposed,  in 
a  great  measure,  to  the  intercourse  France  has 
had  with  England,  the  married  nren  in  the  former 
country  have  in  general  imbibed  the  false  and 
dangerous  opinion,  that  a  husband  has  actually 
and  bona  Jiae  a  right  to  be  master  in  his^own 
house  ;  and  in  consequence  the  authority  of  wives 
has  been  circumscribed  in  several  pomts,  upon 
which,  till  the  above-mentioned  period  of  time,  it 
was  always  undisputed.  Several  instances  of  this 
were  given  in  the  different  petitions  which  the 
duchease  read,  and  from  which  we  select  the  most 
prominent. 

The  marquise  de  —  had  been  compelled  by 
her  arbitrary  husband  to  wear  her  gown  half  an 
inch  higher  in  the  bosom  than  the  precise  height 
fixed  by  the  fashion  (Cries  of  *  too  bad  I'  *  shame- 
ful indeed !'  from  several  members.)  Monsieur 
de  T  ,on  finding  that  his  wife  had  broken  her 
vrlemn  promise  aiade  to  him  when  he  last  paid 
her  debts  of  honour,  never  to  game  again,  had 
hurried  her  down  to  his  country  seat,  where  she 
had  now  remained  three  months  in  durance,  and 
without  hope  of  liberation.  (Exclamations  of 
'shocking!'  •insupportable!*  from  the  ms»jority 

of  the  members.)    Madame  de  C  had  been 

forced  to  diminish  the  expenses  of  her  toilet  dur- 
ing the  last  year  nearly  one  half.  (Violent  mur- 
murs of  indignation.^  "Yes,  ladies,"  continued 
the  duchease  energetically,  •*  you  may  well  mur- 
mur—these are  grievances  ;  but  what  will  you 
say  to  the  one  I  am  now  about  to  state  ?  an  atro- 
cious act  of  tyranny  hitherto  unexampled  in 

French  annals.   Monsieur  L  took  it  into  his 

head  to  be  jealous,  without  the  least  reason,  of 

his  wife's  most  intimate  friend,  comte  ,  and 

podtively  forbade  her  to  receive  any  more  visits 
from  that  gentleman.  It  chanced  that  he  return 
ed  home  suddenly,  at  a  time  when  she  supposed 
he  was  in  the  country,  and  found  Yi^v  tete-a-tete 
with  the  com/^-rand  notwithstanding  she  conde- 
scended to  declare  that  it  was  by  mere  accident 
he  had  been  let  in.  Monsieur  L  had  the  au- 
dacity to  express  himself  in  terms  of  the  highest 
indignation,  and  even  to. threaten  a  separation," 
(At  these  words  the  members  seemed  absolutely 
electrified.)  "  Yes.  ladies,"  continued  the  ducheaae 
— **  you  may  well  be  mute  with  horror  and  aston- 
ishment ;  this  is,  indeed,  an  outrage,  of  which,  in 
former  times,  no  French  husband  would  have 
dared  to  be  guilty :  but  such  is  the  consequence 
of  innovation.  We  have,  by  weak  concessions, 
been  ourselves  the  cause  of  these  disorders ;  and 
it  is  only  by  vigorous  measures^  and  a  determined 
assertion  of  our  rights,  that  we  can  replace  things 
upon  their  ancient  footing. 

Madame  la  comteaae  Trea-Doucement  begged 
leave  to  differ  from  the  noble  ducheaae — she  wa$ 
certain  that  coercive  measures  would  only  pre 
cipitate  the  downfal  of  female  authority,  which 
she  thought,  by  good  policy,  might  still  be  pre 
served.  The  question  was,  which  was  most  de- 
sirable, the  reality,  or  the  reputation  of  power? 
(Several  voices,  •  the  reality,  to  be  sure.')  **  If 
this  is  your  opinion,  ladies,  I  think  I  can  convince 
you  that  mild  methods  are  most  likely  to  procure 
it." 

The  noble  speaker  then  entered  on  the  subject 
at  great  length,  and  in  a  very  able  manner.  She 


quoted  several  examples,  to  prove  that  smiles, 
tears  and  caresses  were  the  natural  v^reapons  of 
women  ;  an«i  who,  she  asked,  cOuld  wield  these 
weapons  with  mor6  certain  effect  th^m  French 
women,  whom  nature  had  gifted  'with  the  most 
seducing  powers  of  persuasion  ?  It  had  been  as- 
serted that  this  spirit  of  innovation  was  fostered 
by  intercourse  with  the  English.  This  assert  oft 
was  perfectly  false  :  she  was  no  partizan  of  the 
English  ;  on  the  contrary,  she  regarded  them  as 
natural  enemies  ;  but  she  could  not  refuse  justice 
even  to  an  enemy.  She  had  been  in  England,  had 
seen  much  of  sodety  there,  and  she  could  assure 
the  chamber,  that  there  was  no  country  in  Eu- 
rope in  which  the  wives  exercise  a  more  despotic 
sway.  It  is  true,  there  is  a  certain  restiveness  of 
dharacter,  if  she  might  so  express  it,  in  the  men, 
which  prompted  them,  occasionally,  to  oppose 
the  measures  of  their  wives,  merely  and  sokry 
that  they  might  ^lyoy  the  reputation  of  being 
rhasters :  but  this  opposition  was  a  mere  gascon- 
ade, which  never  went  further  than  words,  and 
Was  rarely  tol>e  found  but  among  the  little  gen- 
try of  the  provinces.  The  nature  of  it  has  beeh 
happily  described  by  6ne  of  their  poets  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines  :— 

"The  surly  'squire  at  noon  resolves  to  rule; 
And  half  the  day,  zounds!  madam  is  a  fool: 
Cercome  at  night,  the  vanquish'd  victor  sayt, 
*Ah  !  Kate,  you  women  have  such  coaxinz 
ways!' ' 

If,  then,  English  women,  in  spite  of  their  native 
pride  and  timidity,  can  by  their  blandishments 
subjugate  their  husbands,  what  may  not  French- 
women hope  to  effect  ^'  The  noble  speaker  then 
sat  down  amidst  great  applause. 

Madame  la  marquise  le  Sa^e^  thought  that  nei- 
ther of  the  noble  members  had  looked  at  the 
matter  in  all  its  various  bearings.  The  evil  was, 
in  fact,  of  so  complicated  a  nature,  that  it  was 
not  possible  to  apply  a  general  remedy :  for  if 
forcible  measures  might  be  impn^er  in  some 
cases,  lenient  ones  would  in  others  be  equally  so; 
and  slie  had  many  reasons  to  believe,  that  there 
were  circumstances  imder  which  a  mixture  of 
both  might  be  necessary. 

After  considerable  discussion,  the  business  was 
referred  to  a  private  committee  of  twelve  expe- 
rienced matrons,  who  were  appointed  to  investi- 
gate the  various  petitions  presented  to  the  cham- 
ber, and  to  draw  up  a  matrimonial  code,  by  which 
provision  should  be  made  for  all  possible  difficul- 
ties which  wives  might  have  to  encounter  in  the 
government  of  refractory  husbands. 

Madame  la  vicomtease  du  Fard^  hegged  leave 
to  call  the  attention  of  th^  chamber  to  the  neces- 
sity of  bestowing  some  mark  of  approbation  on  a 
person  who,  though  in  an  humble  rank  of  life,  had 
shown  that  he  knew  how  to  support  the  character 
which  the  French  have  always  maintained  for  po- 
liteness. "This  person,"  continued  the  vicom' 
tesse^  *•  is  Monsieur  Cosmetique,  a  perfumer,  who, 
with  a  delicacy  worthy  of  imitation,  offers  his 
renovating  bloom  to  ladies  who  fancy  themselves 
tixjubled  with  wrinkles.  Observe  with  what  deli- 
cacy the  word  fancy  is  introduced !"  (A  burst  of 
laughter  from  some  of  the  juvenile  members) 
"Ladies  may  laugh,  but  I  maintain  that  an  affair 
of  this  kind  Is  no  joking  matter.  We  all  know 
that  age  is  not  the  only  enemy  to  female  charms: 
hot  rooms,  the  vigils  of  the  card-table,  and  other 
causes,  may  accelerate  their  decline  ;  but  what 
woman  of  delicate  feelings  could  bear  the  thought 
of  applying  to  a  coarse  tradesman,  who  should 
inform  the  public,  that  he  had  invented  a  wash  to 
take  away  wrinkles?  It  is  only  by  looking  at  the 
matter  in  this  point  of  view,  that  we  can  esti- 
nmte  the  exquisitely  beautiful  mixture  of  senti- 
ment and  politeness  observable  in  the  adverti?>e- 
iuent  of  Monsieur  Cosmetique,  for  which  I  more 
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1i  It  he  be  rewarded  by  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the 
chamber." 

\fter  a  short  debate,  the  motion  was  carried 
y  a  considerable  majority,  and  the  sitting  closed 
»t  three  o'clock. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MERIT. 
V  rarjsfation  of  a  Utter from  Monmeurde  DomMle^ 
President  of  the  Central  jlgricuUural  Society 
of  Aancy^  to  the  Right.  Hon,,  Sir  John  Sm» 
r.u  r,  Bart,  dated  Aancyy  7th  Kervemher  1821 
**  Sir, — 1  have  the  honour  to  inform  yoM,  that 
«m  the  Sd  of  this  month,  the  Central  Society  of 
A^:^*^culture  of  Nancy,  has  inscribed  your  name 
M\  the  list  of  its  Foreign  Correspondents.  The 
Diploma  shall  be  transmitted  to  yoa  without  dc 
Uv.   I  hope  that  you  will  not  refuse  the  lustre 
w  hich  your  name  would  procure  it,  to  a  Society 
wiiw  in  its  infancy 

"  I  beg  leave  here  to  express,  all  the  satisfac* 
tinn  which  I  experience,  in  a  choice  so  honourable 
to  the  Society  ;  and  to  add,  how  mcLch  I  am  per- 
Kiially  flattered,  with  the  sort  of  brotherhood, 
w  hich  this  gives  me,  with  the  person,  whom  I 
consider  to  be  the  first  agriculturist  in  Europe. 

**  I  have  been  occupied.  Sir,  for  some  time,  in 
translating  your  excellent  *•  Code  of  Agriculture,** 
If  any  hiog  catt  contribute  to  raise  Agriculture  in 
France,  to  the  rank  of  a  science,  which  we  could 
not  till  now  pretend  to  do,  it  will  certainly  be  the 
publication  of  this  work  in  French,  being  the 
most  systematic,  the  most  concise,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  the  most  perfect,  which  has  hitherto 
been  written  in  any  language. 

"  In  the  course  of  this  work,  which  is  already 
well  advanced,  I  have  perceived  more  than  once, 
that  I  should  require  information,  respecting 
some  particulars.  If  you  would  have  the  extreme 
kindness,  to  permit  me  to  apply  to  you,  to  obtain 
such  rnf6rn\ation,  it  would  be  a  motive  for  grati- 
tude, which  I  would  well  know  how  to  value; 
and  in  which  all  the  French  Agriculturists,  who 
know  how  to  appreciate  your  useful  lessons,  would 
participate  with  me. 

*•  I  have  already  met  with  some  words  of  which 
I  do  not  well  know  the  meaning ;  for  instance,  I 
do  not  know  what  is  the  insect  called  wire  worm, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  it,  nor  even  to 
appToximate  what  it  can  be,  as  it  does  not  ex- 
tend its  ravages  with  us,  to  grain  sown  on  clover, 
when  ploughed  up,  as  is  the  case  in  England.  I 
do  cot  know  either,  what  is  the  plant  called  rib' 
grof^**  of  which  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  botani- 
cal name  given.  Perhiq)s,  indeed,  it  mav  have 
escaped  me  while  reading,  and  I  may  find  it  out 
in  the  continuation  df  the  translation. 

*^This  work,  to  which,  notwithstanding  its  im- 
portance, I  am  only  able  to  devote  a  short  time 
e>  ery  day,  will  still  require  three  or  four  months ; 
but  I 'hope  it  will  be  published  about  that  time. 

1  beg  that  you  will  accept  the  expression  of  the 
respectful  sentiments,  ^ith  which  I  have  the  ho- 
ttoar  to  be. 

Sir, 

Your  -very  humble  and  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)   Matthieu  de  Dombkll£  om^." 


FROM  THE  farmers'  JOURNAL. 

Sir —   

You  probably  know  that  farmers  are  in  the 
habit  ot  Manuring  land  by  the  eye,  and  in  that 
way  are  liable  to  mistakes— I  have  found,  in  the 
Complete  Grazier,  a  valuable  table,  and  presum- 
ing the  calculation  to  be  accurate,  I  think  its  pub- 
lication may  be  very  useful, 

I  remain,  your's,  &c. 

JEat  Greemvich^  March  27. 


The  following  table  for  manuring  land  is  extract 
ed  from  an  English  work  entitled  the  Com- 
plete Grazier > 

Ab.  of  loads  per  acre. 


No.  of  heaps  to  load. 


At  5  yards  distance 
At  5^  do,  do. 

At  6  do. 

At  6i  do. 

At  7  do. 

At  7i  do. 

At  8  do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
dou 


193 
160 
134 
114 

98 
86 
75 


64,48 
53  40 
44  33 

38  j28 
32i24 
28 121 
25ll8 


5  6 

38132 


Exfilanation  of  the  firat  two  rows  of  figures  m  the 
/irecedirig  table. 
The  number  of  heaps,  consisting  of  one  load 
each,  laid  at  five  yards  distance,  is  193  to  cover 
one  acre ;  at  two  heaps  to  a  load  96  ;  at  three 
heaps,  64  ;  at  four  heaps,  48 ;  and  so  to  the  end 
?ach  of  the  follo-vini^  rows  is  to  be  read  in  a 
similar  manner. 


A  NEW  ARTICLE  OF  EXPORT. 
We  know  the  fact,  that  Mr.  H.  Traphagen,  a 
respectable  farmer  at  llorsimus,  N.Jersey,  near 
the  city  of  Jersey,  raised  last  summer  about 
20,000  heads  of  Cabbage  for  the  New  York  mar- 
ket ;  but  he  was  unable  to  dispose  of  more  than 


FROM  THE  REP«HlT£ll. 

HEMP, 

The  sample  of  hemp  accompanying  the  follow* 
ing  letter,  can  be  seen  at  our  office.  It  has  been 
examined  by  a  competent  judge  who  does  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  it  equal  to  the  best  Russia. 
The  thanks  of  the  public  are  due  to  the  worthy 
gentleman,  for  communicating  a  fact  of  so  much 
importance,  which  he  has  fully  established  by  re- 
peated experiments. 

S/irmghill,  February  8, 1823 

Dear  Sir, 

1  send  you  for  the  inspection  of  the  farmers  of 
Fayette  and  the  adjoining  counties,  a  sample  of 
hemp,  the  produce  of  my  farm.  The  ohly  differ- 
cnce  in  the  management  of  it  from  the  ordinary 
mode,  is  in  rickmg  it  away,  and  leUing  it  remain 
a  year.  The  parcel  from  which  this  sample  was 
taken,  was  laid  down  the  middle  of  November  and 
taken  up  the  last  of  January.  You  will  observe  it 
has  a  red  tinge,  which  was  produced  by  spread- 
ing it  too  thick,  and  the  wet  warm  weather  mil- 
dewed it.  It  is  however  of  such  a  quality  that  I 
have  n9  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  all  growers 
of  hemp  in  the  western  country  would  join  and 
raise  such,  we  should  soon  banish  the  Russian 
hemp  from  our  ports.  I  observe  a  writer  in 
Niles*  Register  of  the  25th  ultimo,  estimates  the 
importation  to  the  U.  States  from  Russia  in  1821 
as  follows:  Duck  and  Sheeting  vS8 18,850,  Cord- 
age $28,281,  Hemp  ?}441,114.  Our  exports  in  the 
same  year  of  domestic  articles,  to  Russia,  amount- 
ed to  $127,939,  composed  of  Oak  bark.  Rice, 
Cotton,  Hops,  Spirits,  &c.  leaving  a  balance  of 
$1,160,306  against  the  United  States.  This  Wri- 
ter very  justly  observes  **  that  if  those  articles 
now  exported  from  Russia  were  made  at  home, 
then  there  would  be  an  additional  market  for  at 


•ne  half  of  them  in  the  fail  from  his  wagons — Thejleast  Sl»160,306  more  of  domestic  materials,  la- 
other  half  of  this  valuable  vi^rrtuhle  he  made  in-  bour  and  subsistence,  which  are  now  useless,  un- 
to Sour  Krouty  which  he  now  sells  at  from  8  toj  employed  and  unsaleable.  It  would  give  anew  as- 


10  dollars  a  barrel  for  exportntion  to  India  &c 
On  Saturday  we  saw  a  wagon  load  of  barrels  of 
Kroat  i^oin^OBthip  board.— A.  F,  Gaz. 


pect  to  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  if  these  state 
could  supply  Lhe  hemp,  cordage  and  duck  which 
we  buy  trom  Rustta.    This  som  di^ibuted 


among  the  farmers,  ropemakers  and  weavers,  of 
the  west,  would  indeed  cause  the  wilderness  to 
blossom  like  the  rose.  Yet  for  the  sake  of  the 
paltry  revenue  derived  from  those  articles,  the 
country  is  deprived  of  the  profits  of  raising,  ma- 
nufacturing, and  distributing  such  articles."  Rut 
can  or  ought  we  to  ask  those  favours  of  the  I'nit- 
ed  States,  until  we  first  produce  the  hemp  of  a 
quality  suiuble  .>  That  can  only  b^  done  by  wa- 
ter rotting  or  preserving  it  a  year.  The  latter  is 
in  the  power  of  every  grower  of  hemp,  and  cer- 
tainly much  the  largest  number  of  them  can  by 
an  exertion  lay  one  year  out  of  the  proceeds  of 
their  hemp,  when  the  quality  will  be  so  much  im- 
provtd,  and  the  price  greatly  enhanced.  The 
ample  sent  is  inferior  to  any  of  several  experi- 
ments I  have  known  made,  and  there  are  many 
farmers  in  the  country  who  can  testify  to  the  uni- 
form result.   Your  friend  and  humble  servant, 

NATH'L.  HART 


We  feel  under  an  obligation  to  our  friendly 
correspondent,  for  the  opportunity  he  has  afford- 
ed us  of  giving  such  early  publicity  to  the  inter- 
esting event  noticed  below. 

[Harper^ s  Ferry  Free  PrekS, 
TOTAL  ECLIPSE  OF  THE  SUN. 
On  the  27th  of  June,  1824,  at  34  minutes  past 
4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  will  end  the  present 
Chaldean  period,  and  leave  us  for  the  space  of 
two  hours  and  fifty  minutes  in  sublime  and  plea- 
sing astonishment,  as  night  will  be  realized  and 
the  stars  visible,  if  our  atmosphere  should  be 
free  from  clouds.  The  writer  of  this  article  has 
undertaken  the  agreeable  task  of  making  calcula- 
tions relative  to  the  different  phases  and  aspects 
of  this  great  Eclipse  :  they  are  made  for  the  me- 
redian  of  Harpers  Ferry,  in  latitude  39  deg.  29 
min.  N.  longitude  77  deg.  5  roin.  W.  of  Green- 
wich, and  are  as  follows : 
Beginning  of  the  eclipse,  4  h.  34  m.  afternoon. 
Total  darkness,  5  56 

End,  7  24 

Duration,  2  50 

The  return  of  this  Phenomenon  being  variable 
in  consequence  of  the  retrocession  of  the  lunar 
nodes,  which  is  19  degrees  and  20  minutes  every 
year.  3y  means  of  this  variation,  it  is  seldom 
seen  in  any  country  more  than  twice  in  an  age. — 
It  will  not  be  visible  in  Europe,  but  will  to  the 
American  continents,  and  part  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Indian  Oceans. 

In  this  instance  of  Eclipse,  the  Moon's  inhabi- 
tants on  the  side  next  the  E^h  (if  any  such 
th^re  be)  will  see  her  shadow,  like  a  dark  spot, 
travelling  over  the  Earth's  surface  about  twice 
as  fast  as  her  equatorial  part  moves  from  West 
to  East,  for  the  space  of  about  five  thousand 
miles,  the  breadth  varying  according  to  the  Sun*i 
obliquity. 

P.  S.  Since  the  above  was  written,  the  calcu- 
lation has  been  pursued,  and  the  following  resulti 
obtained  : 

The  next  total  eclipse  will  occur  on  the  9th  cm 
July,  1842,  at  16  minutes  44  seconds  past  11  in 
the  morning.  It  will  be  invisible  to  us,  of  course 
The  succeeding  total  eclipse,  however,  will  hi 
visible  in  the  United  States,  and  will  happen  oi 
the  20th  day  of  July,  1860,  at  59  minutes  28  s^ 
conds  past  7  o'clock  in  the  forenoon. 
Hashington  Co.Md,  March  17,  1823. 

SPORTS  OF  THE  TURF. 
The  races  to  be  held  in  May  over  the  Unio 
Course,  Long  Island,  promise  more  sport  tha 
las  ever  before  been  offered  on  a  similar  occasii 
1  any  part  of  this  country.  They  commence 
Monday,  the  26th,  when  a  sweepstakes  will  1| 
lun  for,  by  five  or  six  three  year  old  colts,  amoa| 
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which  are,  a  fiill  sister  to  Eclipse,  a  full  brother 
to  Sir  Walter,  and  other  high  bred  colts.  On 
Tuesday,  the  great  match  race  will  take  place 
between  Eclipse  and  the  horse  that  may  be  pro- 
duced by  the  Virginia  sportsmen,  for  20,000  dol- 
lars. On  Wednesday,  the  first  day's  purse,  for 
1000  dollars,  will  be  run  for,  and  among  the 
horses  to  contend  for  it  **  Cock  of  the  Rock." 
the  brother  to  Eclipse,  and  second  (as  is  here 
thought,)  only  to  him  in  speed  and  bottom,  is 
already  on  the  ground. — The  second  day's  purse 
is  for  600  and  the  third  for  (8300,  We  understand 
that  the  Virginia  sportsmen  who  accepted  the 
challenge  of  Eclipse,  have  a  stable  of  six  of  the 
best  southern  horses  to  bring  on,  and  from  Ma- 
ryland, Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey,  several 
fine  horses  are  to  be  produced.— The  number  of 
superior  animals  that  will  be  on  the  ground, 
leaves  no  question  that  the  competition  between 
them  will  afford  more  gratification  than  the 
sportsmen  of  this  country  have  yet  enjoyed. 

J^,  r.  ^imencan. 


A  DRAWING  OF  A  MACHINE  FOR  BORING  POSTS, 
WITH  EXPLANATIONS  OF  ITS  DIFFERENT 
PARTS. 


A.  A.  A.  A.  is  a  frame  made  of  oak  timber  6 
inches  by  3,  tenanted  together,  the  long  pieces  5 
feet  in  lengUi,  and  the  short  2  feet,  wHh  snatch- 
box  notches  in  the  centre  to  wedge  the  posts  be 
fore  boring,  as  at  A  A.  B  B.'are  two  upright 
pieces  of  timber  24  inches  square  and  of  differ- 
ent length  to  clear  the  spire  of  the  auger  D  when 
fixed  in  its  conductors  C  C,  to  be  tenanted  in  the 
pieces  b  b  of  2^  inches  square,  and  long  enough 
to  travel  over  the  centre  of  the  notches  at  A  A 
in  the  short  space  of  the  frame,  so  as  to  keep  the 
upright  pieces  B  B  perpendicular. 

C  C  are  two  pieces  of  inch  plank  2^  inches 
wide,  of  suitable  length  to  extend  across  the 
frame  lengthwise,  with  notches  to  correspond 
with  the  size  of  the  shank  of  the  auger  D,  and  at 
such  distanees  apart  as  the  holes  intended  to  be 
bored  in  the  posts  require ;  the  straight  pi^e  C 
to  be  nailed  on  the  upper  ends  of  the  p^ces  B  B, 
the  other  piece  C  with  corresponding  notches  to 
be  kept  loose,  except  when  the  auger  is  fixed  for 
boring,  and  then  it  is  placed  upon  the  upper  part 
of  the  nailed  piece  C  and  confined  by  bars  or 
nails  that  may  be  taken  out  and  put  in  with  the 
fingers,  at  each  end  of  the  nailed  piece,  which 
fixing  is  done  in  an  instant.  The  pieces  thus  fix- 
ed form  an  unerring  conductor  to  the  auger  which 
cannot  deviate  from  its  course  in  turning, 

D  is  a  large  auger  2}  inches,  fixed  to  turn 
with  a  lever,  which  makes  the  labour  of  turning 
so  easy  that  children  of  5  or  6  years  old  can  work 
it,  and  consider  it  as  an  amusing  play  for  them. 

1  have  had  all  my  posts  bored  this  winter  by  two 
small  boys  6  years  old,  one  of  them  my  own  son. 
The  auger  for  this  mode  of  boring,  is  fixed  in  the 
following  manner,  take  two  pieces  of  timber  not 
liable  to  crack  or  split,  9  inches  long,  4  inches  by 

2  in  width,  bore  holes  with  an  auger  1^  inch, 
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the  widest  way  of  each  piece  so  as  to  clear  IJ 
inch  from  one  end  of  each,  with  the  large  auger 
intended  to  bore  the  posts,  bore  holes  the  same 
distance  from  the  other  end  of  each  piece.  These 
pieces  then  are  to  be  fixed  on  the  handle  of  the 
auger  at  each  end  by  the  small  holes,  not  as  re- 
presented in  the  drawing  at  E  E,  this  being  above 
the  handle,  the  only  way  to  be  done  on  paper,  but 
horizontally  on  one  side  of  the  handle.  Thus 
fixed,  the  lever  F  which  is'  a  common  pole,  is  put 
through  the  lai*ge  holes  of  the  pieces  E  E,  and 
the  auger  turned  with  great  facility  by  holding 
the  other  end  of  the  pole  in  one  hand  and  walkini; 
around  thte  frame.  This  way  of  boring  I  perform 
altogether  by  children.  But  there  is  anotner  way 
more  expeditious  but  with  an  equal  saving  of  la- 
bour, to  be  done  by  an  able  hand  with  a  short  le- 
ver about  4  feet  long.  In  this  case  the  borer 
stands  in  the  same  place  on  olVe  side  of  the  frame, 
and  turns  the  auger  with  the  short  lever  with  as 
much  ease  as  he  could  bore  with  any  other  auger 
in  the  usual'way. 

I  dm  Sir  your's  with  great  respect, 

JAMES  RINGGOLD. 
Rock  Hall,  8th  March,  1823.  , 


DRAINING  MARSH  LAND— RICE,  POTA- 
•     TOES,  &c. 

Poplar  Grove,  S.  C.  7 
13  miies  from  Charleston,  ^ 

Dear  Sir, 

I  am  still  at  the  plantation,  enjoying  the  liberal 
hospitality  of  your  excellent  friend  Charles  El- 
liott Rowand,  Esq.  where  I  have  been  for  the  last 
seven  days  ;  I  find  him  so  very  generous  that  he 
will  not  even  suffer  me  to  speak  to  him  in  any 
terms  of  acknowledgment — To  an  honest  mind, 
such  attentions  ought  to  be,  as  they  are,  a  pain— 
because  there  is  no  probability  of  my  ever  being 
able  to  return  them. 

I  wish  you  could  be  here  to  take  a  view  of  the 
beautiful  Cherokee  hedge  fence,  extending  eight 
or  ten  miles  around  Poplar  Grove  plantation  :— 
The  description  which  you  have  published  in  the 
American  Farmer  of  this  "  non  descrifit**  is  cer- 
tainly a  modest  one.  When  nature  is  in  her  de- 
solation, we  are  here  presented  with  the  lively 
and  cheerful  prospect  of  a  gay  and  beautiful  gar- 
den, flourishing  even  in  the  rigour  of  winter. 

Mr.  Rowand  is,  unquestionably,  and  he  has  the 
reputation,  of  beiog  one  of  the  best  Planters  in 
South  Cai*olhia.  He  is  now  about  51  years  of  age 
— is  the  descendant  of  a  Scotsman^has  two  plan- 
tations—the  one  where  1  now  am,  consists  of  1000 
acres,  500  of  which  is  cultivated  in  rice — 100  in 
corn  and  potatoes — ^all  the  rice,  com  and  potato 
land  is  reclaimed  marsh,  situated  on  Stone  River, 
and  which  -yields  him  immense  crops.  His  me- 
thod of  draining  land  originated  with  himself— 
the  particulars  of  which  he  has  published  in  the 
American  Farmer,  and  a  model  of  his  trunk',  gate, 
6cc.  was  also  communicated.* 

The  trunk  used  by  Mr.  Rowand,  without  devia- 
tion, has  been  found  to  answer  every  possible 
service  for  the  last  thirty  years^— and  one  is  now 
in  operation  flooding  his  rice-fields  to-day,  which 
was  put  in  the  ground  in  March,  1795.-^1  am  per- 
suaded that  the  publication  of  a  drawing  from 
the  model  which  he  sent  you,  with  a  few  lines  of 
explanation  which  can  be  made  from  his  commu- 
nication, would  be  very  useful  information  to  all 
future  reclaimers  of  marsh  land. 

Mr.  Rowand  is  amongst  the  most  zealous  friends 
to  Agricultural  improvement  in  this  country- 
some  part  of  every  day  is  devoted  to  strangers  in 

*  And  loaned  by  the  Editor  to  some  good  friend 
who  never  returned  it.  » 
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answering  enquiries  which  are  made  of  him.  I 
enclose  you  a  list  of  names  ofjiersons  to  whom  he 
has  gi-atuitously  sent  boxes  of  the  Rose  Cuttings. 
It  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  public  spirit,  the 
disinterestedness — ^the  genuine  amor  ftatria  which 
actuates  such  menf — and  will  show  how  much 
may  be  done  by  a  single  individual,  acting  under 
such  dispositions.  Several  boxes  of  different  roota 
are  now  waiting  the  return  of  h'.rf  boat  from 
Charleston,  to  be  sent  to  different  parts  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

Your's  respectfully, 
—  WM.  F.  REDDING. 

The  above  extract  is  from  a  private  letter  on 
business,  and  was  not  intended  for  publication — 
but  it  seemed  a  fit  occasion  to  make  publick  ac- 
knowledgment of  Mr.  Rowand's  liberality  and 
useful  services  to  the  good  cause,  and  to  congra- 
tulate the  publick  on  the  increasing  prevalence 
of  a  disposition  amongst  farmers,  for  t)ie  inter- 
change of  good  offices  in  this  way. 

Edit.  Am,  Far, 
f  The  list  gives  the  names  of  fifty-one  of  the 
most  eminent  citizens  and  practical  agriculturists 
in  the  states  of  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Virgi- 
nia, the  Carolinas,  Pennsylvania,  Georgia,  Dela- 
ware, Louisiana,  and  that  of  Lemuel  Taylor,  Esq. 
Matanzas,  and  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Scotland. 

Edit,  Jim,  Far. 

mmo^ 

AGRICULTURAL  PROSPECTS. 
Extract  to  the  Editor  from  Frederick  County, 
Virginia,  Jlfiril  23,  1823. 
It  is  with  pleasure  I  inform  you  that  our  crops 
of  small  gram  are  unusually  fine,  and  proaitse  an 
abundant  harvest.  They  are  much  superior  to 
any  crop  since  1819,  and  with  the  exception  of 
that  memorable  year,  I  think  I  have  never  seea 
them  better. 


TO  TH£  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

Poolsrville,  Md,  May  2rf.  1823. 
"  The  crc^s  of  wheat  and>  rye  in  this  section 
of  country  and  opposite  this,  in  the  limestooj 
lands  in  Virginia,  have  a  pleasing  appearance, 
and  the  present  scaixity  of  grain,  together  with 
rye  straw  is  great — as  great  a  scarcity  was  never 
witnessed  by  the  oldest  settler  among  us.  The 
crops  may  be  pitched,  and  great  crops  aimed  at, 
if  they  should  get  throu^,  but  it  will  be  (in  the 
general  phrase)  a  tight  rub. 

Com  and  rye  is  selling  in  Virginia,  at  one  dol* 
lar  per  bushel.   Grass  seems  to  put  up  slowly, 
and  vegetation  has  been  much  checked  by  the 
very  severe  frost  of  Friday  q^oming  25th  ultimo." 
With  respect, 

THOMAS  WHEELER, 
rggin  ^TTP 

PUBLISHED  IN  THK  ABfERICAN  FARMER,  BY  OR- 
DER OF  THK  STATE. 

A  report  of  the  tobacco  Inspected  at  and  de- 
livered from  Lower  Marlboro*  Inspection  Ware- 
house in  Calvert  county  during  the  quarter  com- 
mencing on  the  first  day  of  January,  eighteen 
hundred  and  twenty-three,  and  ending  on  the 
first  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty 
three. 


Doinmic 
growth. 

Growdi  not 
of  Uib 
stftie. 

Number  in- 
si)t'cted. 

46 

Number  de- 
livered. 

25 

25 

JAMES  W.  LAWRENCE.  Inspector. 
Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  April  28,  1823. 

True  Copy  from  the  original  report  on  file  in 
this  office.         B.  H  ARWOOD,  Tr.  W.  S.  Md. 


May  9.  , 
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HORTICW^TUHAL  SOCIETY. 
The  inspectmg  committee  of  this  society*  vill 
meet  on  Tucf^day  eYcaine  ihc  6ib  iiiJ^t.  at  Mr. 
Brantingbam's  Tavern^  in  Broadway  ntiir  An.- 
bireet  at  6  o'clock  P.  M,  to  rtxeivt  all  sucU  vl* 
gtiabks,  flowers,  and  fruit,  as  may  be  brought 
tc  i  priac  competition,  and  will  continue  to  meet 
there  every  Tuesday  evening  (except  on  the  last 
Tuesday  m  each  month,  being  the  regiilar 
monthly  meetings  at  Broadway  House)  until  fur- 
tlicr  n-Jtice. 

Committee. 
Martin  Hoffman^  John  /?.  Murray^ 

li  Uliam  Curr,  John  McJVab^ 

Thomas  Hot(g^  Jame9  McBrair, 

Peter  Hattrick^  Jamt$  Dick, 

From  the  specimens  of  skill  already  exhibited, 
a  very  handsome  display  is  expected  on  Tuesday 
evening,  particularly  of  choice  Spring  flowers.— 
I  he  early  cucumbers  produced  before  the  socie 
ty  on  the  29th  of  April,  raised  by  Mr.  William 
\\  ilson  of  this  city,  and  Mr.  Arril,  in  the  gar- 
dens of  S.  Van  Renselaer,  Esq.  of  Albany,  do 
these  gcntlennen  much  credit.  Mr.  Arril's  cu- 
c  niber  was  10  inches  in  length,  and  8  inches  in 
circumference,  and  in  as  fine  perfection  as  could 
be  nused  in  the  middle  of  summer.  The  bunch- 
es of  sea  kail,  by  Mr.  Floy,  Will  probably  be  the 
n  cans  of  introducing  into  general  culture,  this 
choice  vegetable  so  much  extolled  In  Europe  ;  it 
sterns  to  suit  this  climate  well,  and  the  cultivation 
is  very  simple. — JV.  Y.fiafier, 

JLITEHARY. 
Proposals,  for  publishing  by  subscription,  a  col- 
lection OF  FUGITIVE  POEMS, moral, sentimen- 
tal and  satirical — by  Selleck  Osborn. 
The  author  of  the  articles  which  are  to  com- 
pose this  volume,  never  wrote  with  a  view  to  fame 
or  profit ;  he  merely  obeyed  the  impulse  of  the 
n^oroent.  Of  those  which  were  sent  to  the  press 
he  seldom  retained  copies,  and  they  were  usually 
forgotten  by  him,  until  recalled  to  his  mind  by 
the  public  prints,  which  have  often  gratified  him 
by  flattering  notice,  but  have  also  frequently  ait- 
noyed  him  by  mutilations  which  were  extremely 
n.ortifying.  This  last  ciicumstance  (besides  pri' 
vate  solicitations  and  other  motives,)  has  induced 
him  to  collect,  with  considerable  pains,  his  scat- 
tered efiuMons,  and  to  add  some  unpublished 
pieces;  which,  altogether,  will  at  least  have  the 
merit  of  being  genuine— and  perhaps  that  of  in 
culcattng,  to  the  best  of  the  author's  capacity, 
g  «  d  ;;ri' opies  and  amiable  sentiments-— exdud- 
all  matters  relative  to  party  politics, 
bisinteresiedness  is  not  pretended :  It  is  con- 
fessed that  a  liberal  patronage  would  be  very  ac- 
C  vpiable,  on  various  accounts.  The  author  con- 
fic'.ts  in  the  tried  acal  of  his  friends  throughout 
the  Union,  for  the  promotion  of  his  interest  in 
this  case. 

The  volume  will  be  neatlv  printed  in  a  duodeci- 
mo forn),  of  200  pages,  on  handsome  paper,  with 
t>  pe  entirely  new,  and  well  bound  in  faHoards,  at 
^  1 ,  payable  on  delivc i*y .  A  commission  of  twelve 
per  cent,  will  be  allowed  to  agents  on  all  returns 
Bade. 

Gentlemen  holding  subscription  papers,  will 
please  return  them  by  the  first  of  June  next,  or 
ab  soon  as  reasonable  efibrts  have  been  made  to 
ebtain  subscribers. 

All  communications  to  be  addressed  to  the  au 
thor,  mt  Merchants' Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 

Boston.  March  24,  1823. 

A  subscription  paper  may  be  seen  in  the  office 
of  the  American  Farmer,  and  the  editor  of  this 
paper  will  be  happy  to  receive  the  names  of  gen- 
tle men  who  may  be  disposed  to  subscribe — be- 
heviogf  as  he  does,  that  patronage  would  be,  in 


this  caie,  well  and  judicious^  toUfiMfi^dftm  refer- 
«^nce  both  to  the  poems  ani' wUr  ^wib^an^ 
benevolent 'hearted  author, 

BIOGRAPHICAL  DIC  l  lON  AKY  : 
Br  T.J.  Rogers,  Esfi, 
This  work,  commemorative  ot  the  actions 
and  virtues  of  the  heroes  and  statesmen  of  the 
American  revolution  is  likely  to  receive  a  very 
extensive  patronage,  and  tobe  eniiched  by  biog> 
raphies  from  the  pens  of  some  of  the  most  learn- 
ed and  eminent  men  in  the  country.  We  have 
observed  with  great  pleasure  the  names  of  seve- 
ral distinguished  living  Americans  on  the'subscn*ip- 
tion  list,  and  have  seen  one  or  two  letters  from 
others  of  equal  ilibtnu  .ion,  enclosing  biographi- 
cal sketches  to  the  Editor  ot  the  work. 

■MOM 

GEOGRAPHICAL. 

7b  the  Editors  of  the  JVationai  Intelligencer. 

Gentlemen:  It  is  probable  that  the  late  ses- 
sion of  Congress  has  terminated  without  any  de- 
finitive measures  in  relation  to  firm  and  perma- 
nent establishments  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

As  a  good  map  of  the  country,  from  that  ocean 
to  our  present  Western  States  and  Territories, 
would  tend  greatly  to  enlighten  the  public  mind, 
now  awakened  to  that  quarter,  1  subjoin  the 
south  western  boundary  ot  the  United  States, 
with  those  of  Louisiana  and  Arkanzaw. 

The  latitude  of  the  northwest  pomt  of  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods  has  been  ascertained,  by  a  British 
Engineer,  to  be  49  degrees,  27  minutes.  This 
gives  7  degrees,  27  minutes  from  the  south  bound- 
ary on  the  Pacific  to  the  parallel  of  the  north- 
west point  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  These 
make  a  meridian  line  of  the  length  of  517  miles, 
and  77  hundredths  ;  of  which  the  half  will  be 
about  259  miles.  If  this  he  assumed  for  the 
length  of  the  east  and  west  sides,  and  300  miles, 
as  before  proposed,  for  the  north  and  south,  they 
would  give  a  double  tier  of  Territories  and  States 
containing  each  about  77,700  square  miles,  with 
the  exception  of  those  on  the  coast. 

However  it  may,  eventually,  be  necessary  to 
control  the  boundaries  of  States  by  mountains  and 
rivers,  the  country  is,  at  present,  too  imperfect- 
ly known  for  that  purixise. 

A.  B.  WOODWARD. 
City  of  DetroU^  March  13,  1823. 

 ^mo^  I 

CHESAPEAKE  AND  DELAWARE  CANAL. 

The  subscriptions  for  this  important  underta- 
king proceed  with  a  degree  of  success  equal  to 
the  most  sanguine  expectations.  The  amount 
subscribed  within  the  last  eight  or  nine  days  is 
above  $80,000.  The  Schuylkill  bank  yesterday 
subscribed  {^10,000,  and  the  Hand-in-Hand  Insu- 
rance Company  $5,000.  The  subscriptions  in 
one  block  ot  buildings  in  Chesnut  ward  amount 
to  $5,800v— >fmmcan  Sentinel. 

The  following  remarkable  instance  of  the  saga- 
city of  A  Dog  is  copied  from  the  Canadian  Times 
of  April  11,  printed  at  Montreal : 

^«  On  Saturday,  29th  ult.  Mr.  Dunn,  formerly 
of  this  city,  in  attempting  to  go  from  Lapraire  to 
his  mills,  a  few  miles  distance,  on  the  ice  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,. the  horse  and  sleigh  simk  through  the 
surface,  and  the  former  immediately  disappeared. 
By  his  struggling  in  the  water  the  horse  became 
disengaged  from  the  sleigh,  which  floated — by 
this,  Mr.  Dunn,  who  had  fallen  through  the  ice 
when  he  sprung  from  it,  supported  himself  for 
some  time.  During  his  stay  in  this  perilous  situ- 
ation, a  strange  dog  who  had  seen  the  accident, 
came  from  the  shore  and  endeavoured  to  rescue 
him  from  drowning,  by  laying  hold  of  the  collar 
of  his  cCat,  and  using  violent  exertions  to  drag 


hiir  to  the  fehore.  So  great  were  the  exertions 
of  this  noble  ainmal,  thai  he  very  nearly  shared 
a  fate  from  which  he  was  endeavouring  to  save  a 
human  be i lit;.  While  the  dog  was  exercising,  by 
iuflueiire  of  jnsiinct,  a  degree  of  generosity  that 
is  ot  ten  found  wanting  in  many  of  our  race,  Mr. 
Wood  of  St.  Johns,  succeeded  in  reaching  to  Mr. 
Dunn  a  pole,  by  which,  after  considerable  exer- 
tion the  latter  was  rescued  from  his  dangerous 
situation.  The  above  facts  were  related  to  us  hy 
a  person  who  had  them  from  one  of  the  parlies 
concerned." 

SAILlNcfcARRIAGES. 
A  machine,  invented  by  a  gentleman  of  Christ 
College,  Cambridge,  was  lately  tried  at  New 
Market.  In  shape,  it  is  nearly  that  of  an  isosco- 
les  triangle,  a*d  it  moves  with  the  broad  end  for- 
ward, on  four  wheels.  It  has  a  boom  thirty-two 
feet  long,  and  an  exceeding  high  mast.  It  will 
carry  twelve  persons  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles 
an  hour.  To  the  axle  of  the  hinder  wheels  is 
fixed  a  rudder.  It  can  go  on  a  wind,  and  tack  as 
a  vessel  at  sea,  and  is  capable  of  being  so  correct- 
ly guided,  that  the  pilot,  at  pleasure,  can  run  the 
wheels  over  »  stones— Z«onaon  Mag. 

The  Ring  of  England  has  presented  to  the  na- 
tion  the  Library  of  his  father.  The  following  in 
his  letter  to  Lord  Liverpool,  announcing  the  do- 
nation. The  trustees  ot  the  British  Mu.seum  are 
to  have  the  disposition  of  his  Majesty's  gift. 

Dear  Lord  Liverfiool'^The  King,  my  late 
revered  and  excellent  father,  having  formed,  du- 
ring a  long  series  of  years,  a  most  valuable  and 
extensive  library,  consisting  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  volumes,  I  have  re- 
solved to  present  this  collection  to  the  British 
Nation. 

Whilst  I  have  the  satisfaction,  by  this  means 
of  advancing  the  literature  of  ray  country,  I  also 
feel  that  I  am  paying  a  just  tribute  to  the  memo- 
ry of  a  parent,  whose  life  was  adorned  with  eve- 
ry public  and  private  virtue. 

I  desire  to  add,  that  I  have  great  pleasure,  my 
lord,  in  making  this  communication  through  you. 
Believe  me,  with  great  regard,  your  sincere 
friend. 

(Signed)  G.  R. 

Pavilion,  Brighton^  Jan.  15,  1823. 
The  Earl  of  Liverpool,  K.  G.&c. 

EPITAPHS. 
M  Ockham,  in  Surrey,  1736. 
The  Lord  saw  good,  I  was  lopping  off  wood, 

And  down  fell  from  the  tree  ; 
I  met  with  a  check,  and  I  broke  my  neck, 
And  so  death  lopp*d  off  me. 
M  Selby,  in  Yorkshire, 
Here  lies  the  body  of  poor  Frank  Row, 
Parish  clerk  and  gravestone  cutter  ; 
And  this  is  writ  to  let  you  know. 
What  Frank  for  others  used  to  do. 
Is  now  for  Frank  done  by  another. 
Jit  Northallerton. 
Hie  jacet  Walter  Gun, 
Some  time  landlord  of  the  Sun. 
Sic  transit  gloria  mundi ! 

He  di*ank  hard  upon  Friday, 
That  being  a  high  day. 
Then  took  to  his  bed,  and  died  upon  Sunday. 
In  the  old  church  of  All  Sainia,  in  Newcastle. 
Here  lies  poor  Wallace, 

The  prince  of  good  fellows. 
Clerk  of  Allhallows, 
And  maker  of  bellows. 
He  bellows  did  make  'till  the  day  of  his  death  ; 
But  he  that  made  bellows  could  never  make  br-—**' 
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AXIOMS  IN  FARMING. 
The  following  maxims  are  by  Thomas  Cooper, 
Esq. 

1.  Two  crops  of  grain  should  not  succeed  each 
other:  they  should  be  separated  by  potatoes,  clo- 
ver, grass,  turnips,  beets  or  carrots  for  stall 
feeding. 

2.  Good  agriculture  requires  no  naked  fallows  : 
fallow  crops  [any  hoed  crops]  that  compel  you 
to  keep  the  ground  clean  while  they  are  growmg, 
answer  the  purpose. 

3.  Manure  cmce  in  four  years. 

JVe^th£ngland  Farmer. 


BALTIMORE,  FRIDAY,  MAY  9,  1823. 


jJT*  The  committee  uf  arrangement  have  deci 
ded,  that  the  next  Maryland  Cattle  Show,  shall 
be  held  at  the  Maryland  Tavern  on  the  Frederick 
Road,  in  the  month  of  October  next— the  day 
will  be  announced,  after  consultation  has  been 
held  with  the  society  on  the  Eastern  Shore.  In 
the  mean  time  the  premiums  to  be  awarded, 
have  been  agreed  upon,  and  will  be  proclaimed 
in  the  next  Fanner^when  it  appears,  we  hope 
the  Editors  in  this  State,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, will  copy  it  into  their  respective  papers, 

A  GREAT  CONVENIENCE  FOR  GOOD 

HOUSEWIVES. 
Daniel  Richardson,  an  ingenious  and  respecta- 
ble mechanic,  has  brought  to  great  perfection, 

he  RLFRlGERATORor  Portable  Ice  Housc.^ 
Good  housewives  only  can  calculatje  the  many 
useful  and  (Economical  purposes  to  which  this 
contrivance  may  be  applied.  The  improvements 
made  by  Mr.  Richardson,  have  so  far  perfected 
the  Refrigerator,  that  it  may  now  be  fiiliy  relied 
upon,  for  keeping  butter,  milk,  meat,  eggs,  fruit, 
vegetables,  or  any  article  of  househould  con- 
sumption, perfectly  cool,  fresh  and  pure.  AH 
the  above  named  articles,  may  be  preserved  in 
these  machines,  as  long  as  desirable,  perfectly 
sweet,  clean  and  free  from  taint.  The  Refnge- 
rator  may  be  deposited  in  the  cellar,  in  the  gar- 
ret, in  any  part  of  the  house,  or  even  in  the  open 
sun,  without  any  perceptible  injury  to  the  con- 
tents ;  it  does  not  require  to  be  replenished  with 
ice,  more  than  once  in  three  days,  during  the  hot- 
test season  ;  and  it  is  attended  with  another  ad- 
vantage—complete security  against  every  species 
of  vermin,  to  which  it  Is  totally  inaccessible,  and 
in  winter,  it  will  keep  any  article  from  freezing, 
that  is  deposited  in  it.  Every  family  ought  to 
have  one— the  price  is  from  $15  to  g25,  accor 
ding  to  size— -and  the  manufactory  is  in  East- 
street,  opposite  Mr.  Nevins*  Church. 

IID^  We  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  some 
very  interesting  information,  respecting  the  pre- 
paration of  flax,  which  will  be  given  to  our  rea- 
ders, in  the  next  farmer,  if,  in  the  mean  time, 
we  obtain  the  necessary  engravings  of  the  ma< 
chinery.  The  result  of  this  information  is,  that 
all  attempts  to  dresf»  it,  without  wretting,  have 
been  unavailing  for  practical  and  common  use— 
and  that  of  the  two  modes  of  wretting,  by  dew 
and  water — the  latter  is  the  more  expeditious, 
and  in  other  respects,  the  preferrable  one. 

LATEST  FROM  ENGLAND. 
The  ship  Minerva,  Capt.  Wilson,  in  28  days 
from  Liverpool,  has  brought  papers  of  that  place 
of  the  5th  April,  fvom  which  it  appears  that  no 
accounts  had  been  received  of  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities  on  the  Spanish  frontier.  The 


Duke  of  Angouleme  had  arrived  at  head  quar- 
ters, and  it  is  naturally  to  be  inferred  from  this 
circumstance,  that  Spain  would  be  forthwith  in- 
vaded, if  his  royal  highness  did  not  receive  coun- 
ter orders  in  a  few  days  from  Paris. 

The  King  of  Spain,  accompanied  by  six  thous- 
and troops,  left  Madrid  on  the  20th  March,  for 
Seville,  as  previously  settled  by  the  Cortes. 

The  Traveller,  of  the  31st  announces  that  in- 
telligence had  been  received  by  a  rapid  convey- 
ance from  the  head  quarters  of  the  French  army 
of  the  eastern  Pyrenees,  informing  of  the  arri- 
val there  of  the  Duke  d' Angouleme,  on  the  22d 
March.  It  had  been  reported  that  strong  disaf- 
fection had  bfien  manifested  in  that  division  of 
the  French  army,  (about  32,000  men ;)  but 
nothing  was  said  of  it  in  letter  by  this  convey- 
ance. There  was  a  report  that  Mina  entered 
the  French  tenitwry  on  the  irth,  but  it  appears 
to  have  been  without  foundation.  Mina  was  at 
Perthusonthe  18th. 

A  new  Poem  by  Lord  Byron,  called  *•  The  Age 
of  Bronge,**  was  published  in  London,  on  the  1st 
of  April. 

Liverpool,  March  38. 
The  isumation  which  oar  cotton  market  show 
ed  last  week,  subsided  on  Saturday. 

The  Liverpool  Mercury  contains  an  acceunt  of 
the  shipwreck  of  one  of  the  packets  from  Dublin 
for  Liverpool.   Upwards  of  one  hundred  fiaaaen 
gera  fieriihed. 

Accounts,  it  is  said,  have  been  received  from 
Admiral  Krcusanstem,  that  a  Russian  officer  had 
accomplished  the  extraordinary  journey  of  50 
days  on  the  polar  ice,  and  had  arrived  at  an  en- 
tirely open  polar  sea. 

Afiril  4.  Our  cotton  market  generally  has 
been  in  a  very  dull  and  declining  state  through- 
out the  past  month,  Spme  speculative  purchases 
had  the  effect  of  producing  a  temporary  im 
pix>vement,  but,  not  being  followed  up  to  any  ex- 
tent, the  demand  again  subsided,  and  during  the 
present  week  the  market  has  been  quite  as  dull 
and  depressed  as  in  any  preceding  one  this  year. 
Our  quotations  are  ftilly  ^d,  per  lb.  lower  in  New 
Orleans,  and  i</.perlb.  in  every  other  descrip- 
tion, than  on  the  1st  ultimo. 

The  total  sales  of  the  month  amount  to  48,000 
bags,  of  which  5,000,  chiefly  new  Upland,  have 
been  taken  on  speculation,  and  2,000  exported  ; 
besides  which  about  5,000  bags  chiefly  American, 
were  forwarded  into  the  country  unsold. 

BALTIMORE  MARKET. 
PRICES  CURRENT.^oRRECTED  weekly 

Flour,  best  white  wheat,  $8 — Howard  street 
Superfine,  g7  25--fine  do.  g6  75— Wharf,  do.  $7  to 
7  12i— Wheat  white,  gl  55  to  1 60--Red  do.,  $1 53 
to  $1  57— Rye,  80  cent*— ^om,  60  to  63  cents — 
country  Oats,  50  to  55  cents—  Beef,  8  cts.  per  lb 
—Live  Cattle,  {g6  to  g6  50  per  cwt. — Ba- 
con, round,  8  to  9  cents  per  lb. — Pork  g4  50  to 
5  50  per  c,  lb.—  6  to  8  cts.  per  pound — ^Mutton,  5 
to  6  cts.  per  lb. — Beans,  $1  37 J  to  1 50— Peas, 
black  eyed,  55  to  60  cts.— Red  Clover  .^ced,  $6 — 
Orchard  Grass  do.  ft3  50— Herds'  Grass  do.  jg3— 
Timothy  do.  $4  50— Millet,  g3— Flax  Seed,  75  to  80 
cts.— Whiskey,  from  the  wagons,  32  to  35  cts. 
per  gaL — Apple  brandy,  30  to  32  cts* — Peach  do., 
65  to  70  cts. — Shad,  none  in  market — ^Herrings, 
No.  1,  {g2  50  per  bbl. — No.  2,  $2  25 — Fine 
salt  80  to  90  cts.  per  bush. — Coarse,  do.  75 — 
Butter,  20  to  25  per  lb  — Eggs,  18J  cts.  per  doz. 
—Hay,  gl8  per  ton— Straw,  gll  to  12. 
Maryland  Tobacco.— Same  as  last  report, 
Three  hhds.  raised  by  Col.  C.  S.  Ridgley,  sold, 

one  at  g30— one  at  g22— and  one  at  ^10  50  ^two 

hhds.  from  Pennsylvaaia,  Westmoreland  county, 
•old  at  014  50. 


The  wonderful  Aorfolk  7  rotter,  imfior ted  July, 
1822,  from  England,  to  Cover  this  season,  1823, 
at  twenty  dollars,  and  one  dollar  the  Grooms 
the  money  to  be  fiaid  to  tfie  Groom  at  Covering. 
This  celebrated  horse,  is  a  bright  bay,  with 
black  legs,  standing  15  hands  high  ;  his  superior 
blood,  symmetiy,  aiid  action,  excel  those  ofeverj' 
other  trotting  Stallion.    He  is  allowed  by  the 
best  judges  in  Norfolk,  to  be  the  fastest  apd  bea 
bred  horse  ever  sent  out  of  that  county.    He  has 
Droved  himself  a  sure  foal  getter,  and  his  stock 
tor  size  and  substance  are  not  to  be  surpassed* 
they  are  selling  at  the  highest  prices  of  any  hor- 
ses in  Norfolk. 

it?*  B£LLFOUAD£R  was  got  by  that  weU 
known,  fast  and  high  formed  trotter.  Old  Bell- 
founder,  out  of  Velocity,  which  trotted  on  the 
Norwich  road  in  1806,  sixteen  miles  in  one  hour, 
and  though  she  broke  fifteen  times  into  a  gallop, 
and  as  often  turned  round,  won  her  match.  In 
1808,  she  trotted  twenty^ight  miles  in  one  hour 
and  forty-seven  minutes,  and  has  also  done  many 
othe/  great  performances  against  time. 

BellTounder,  at  five  years  old,  trotted  tw 
miles  in  six  minutes,  and  in  the  following  year 
was  matched  for  two  hundred  guineas  to  trot 
nine  miles  in  thirty  minutes,  and  he  won,  casilu 
by  twsnty'two  seconds.  His  owner,  shortly  after 
challenged  to  perform  with  him  seventeen  nnia 
and  a  half  in  one  hour,  hut  it  was  not  accepted. 
He  has  smce  never  been  saddled  or  matched. 

Old  Bellfounder,  was  a  true  descendant  from 
the  original  blood  of  the  Fireaways,  which 
breed  of  horses  stands  uiirivalled,  either  in  this 
or  any  other  nation.  Bellfounder  is  strongly  re 
comniended  to  the  public  by  the  subscrit^r,  as 
combining  more  useful  properties  than  any  other 
horse  in  America,  and  will  ^stand  during  the 
season,  at  his  stable  in  Cbarlestown,  where  all 
mquiries,  postpaid,  will  be  attended  to. 

SAMUEL  JAQUES,  Jr. 
Charlestown,  (Mass.)  April  22,  1823. 


¥0U  ^ALE, 

A  fine  bull  calf,  eight  months  old,  three-fourth 
Aldemy,  and  one  fourth  of  General  Ridgely's 
famous  Dutch  stock — price  $50,  enquire  of  the 
Editor  r        ^  ^ 


This  justly  celebrated  and  well  known  horse, 
is  a  dark  bay,,  full  sixteen  hands  high,  of  fine 
form,  figure,  and  great  bone — he  walks,  paces, 
trots  and  canters  remarkably  light,  and  well. 
He  is  in  strength,  form  and  figure,  what  mav 
be  conceived  in  the  description  of  a  first  rate 
English  coach  horse  or  Hunter,  his  eye  is  a 
large  clear  hazle,  his  movements  graceful  and 
grand,  and  his  colts  where  he  has  stood  the  last 
three  years,  arc  much  admired  for  their  size, 
action  and  beauty. 

He  will  stand  this  season,  from  the  1st  of 
May,  from  Saturday  till  Wednesday  morning, 
in  each  week  at  Uovan*s  To>vn,  under  the  di 
rection  of  Mr.  John  Wooden;  and  from  W^ed- 
nesday  till  Saturday  mornings,  each  week,  at  the 
Maryland  tavern,  four  miles  from  this  city,  on 
the  Frederick  turnpike  road,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  John  Wattson— at  the  rate  of  EIOHT 
DOLLARS  the  season,  for  eachinare,  and  50  cents 
for  the  groom^  the  money  to  be  sent  with  the 
mares  or  a  note  given  for  the  amount,  payable  on 
the  first  day  of  August  next. 

Baltimore,  A  fir  il  29,  1823. 

N.  B.  Pasturage  may  be  had  at  each  place  for 
mares,  if  required. 


No.  8. — ^Vot.  5. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


SoiK  OBSERVATIONS  ON  VEGETATION,  AND  MA- 
Nl  RFS,  BY  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  EMPORIUM  OF 
ARTS  AND  SCIENCES.  » 

^itfricii/turr.  The  art  of  selecting  and  raising 
m  the  best  advantage,  those  vegetable  substan- 
ces that  serve  for  the  use  of  man. 

It  is  not  roy  intention  to  enter  at  large  into  the 
extensive  theory  of  this  first  of  arts,  or  to  give  a 
detailed  account  of  practices  adopted  or  recom 
mended  by  the  numerous  writei*s  on  this  prolific 
snbjecl  :  but  a  few  generai  observations  hitherto 
seldom  noticed  in  the  connection  now  presented 
to  the  reader  may  furnish  more  accurate  ideas 
than  commonly  prevail. 

The  theory  of  agriculture  relates  to  I.  the  pro- 
perties of  the  plan  itself.   II.  of  the  climate  and 
in  which  it  is  placed.   III.  the  mode  of  ac- 
celerating its  growth  and  increasing  its  size. 

Writers  on  agriculture,  ignorant  for  the  most 
part  of  the  physiology  of  animals  as  well  as  ve 
xrctables,  have  usually  considered  and  treated  of 
J  laiits  as  inanimate  beings  :  they  are  not  so. 

Every  plant  is  the  production  of  an  organized 
•seed  endued  with  the  property  of  vegetable  life, 
,ind  of  being  acted  upon  by  appropriate  stimul' 
This  vegetable  life  is  originally  excited  and  s»ib- 
scquently  continued  by  the  application  of  what 
may  be  cAUed  natural  stimuli,  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  animals.  Thus  the  pollen  of  the 
pointal  received  by  the  chive,  and  thence  propa- 
gated to  the  seed  vessel,  impregnates  the  seed, 
iind  excites  the  action  of  the  living  fibre,  which 
iif'erwards  pixKreeds  according  to  the  laws  of  or- 
ganization peculiar  to  each  plant.  This  action  is 
continually  renewed  by  the  iipplication  of  vegeta- 
ble food  by  means  of  whicli  the  germ  is  dilated 
till  the  plant  arrives  at  its  full  growth.  All  this 
is  perfectly  analogous  to  the  impregnation  of  the 
animal  germ  in  the  ovarium,  and  its  subsequent 
growth  to  full  age  and  size. 

In  animals,  the  muscular  fibres  have  the  pro- 
perty of  contracting  on  being  irritated.  Irrita- 
V'l.tu  as  it  is  called.  So  have  vegetable  fibres. — 
The  sensitive  plant,  the  hedasyruin,  the  dionxa 
niuscipulaof  Carolina,  the  phenomena  of  jdants 
throwing  in  a  dark  place  and  tuniing  to  the  liftlit, 
are  pi*oofs  of  this,  if  not  of  voluntarity.  Tl\e 
separated  twigs  of  hedasyrMm,  are  irritable,  like 
a  separated  muscle.  Mr.  Howard  has  lately  dis- 
cu^  ered  the  same  property  in  the  pollen,  on  the 
.tjiplication  of  alcohol.  (Trans.  Linn.  Society  of 
Loi.don.) 

Animals  have  feeling,  perception,  or  sensibility^ 
and  the  power  of  voluntary  motion.  So  have 
plants. 

The  facts  adduced  by  Percival,  Smith,  and 
I),irwin,  and  the  whole  class  of  phenomena  re- 
"i.iiing  to  their  search  of  food,  and  the  propaga- 
va'ion  i.f  their  species  seems  to  put  th's  beyond 
reasonable  doubt.  To  which  may  be  added  the 
habits  a^lf1  customs  of  the  parasite  plants. 

Animals  though  perfect  in  all  their  parts,  may 
be  stinted  in  their  growth  by  too  small  a  quaniity 
<'t  food,  and  by  other  means  ;  and  this  dmiinu- 
iion  will  aftect  the  size  of  their  offspring.  The 
ci-c  is  precisely  the  same  with  plants.  Ky  plen- 
x\  of  food  and  favourable  situations,  animals  may 
be  increased  in  size.  So  may  vegetables.  By 
l*rte;ljng  from  selected  couples  of  a  larj-e  size, 
ti.c  bi/e  of  the  animal  offspring  is  increased. — 
ii<rco!j  was  founded  the  successful  practice  of 
tiic  greatest  cattle  breeder  in  England,^  Mr. 
Hakcwtll  <»f  Ditchley  ;  and  the  same  set  of  ex- 


merely  increase  of  size,  but  increase  of  size  in 
particular  parts  of  the  plant,  and  propensities  to 
earlier  vegetation 

In  animals,  appetite  may  be  provoked,  and  di- 
gestion assisted,  by  the  artificial  stimuli,  of  what 
physicians  call  Condiments^  salt,  pepper,  wine, 
acids,  bitters,  &c.  Such  also  is  the  property  of 
vegetables.  Their  hands,  mouth,  and  stomach, 
are  in  the  soil ;  and  by  the  application  of  artifi- 
cial stimuli,  such  as  lime,  common  salt,  alka< 
lies,  plaster  of  Paris,  &c.  their  roots  may  be  ex- 
cited to  want,  to  seek,  totake  in,  and  to  digest 
more  nutriment  than  they  would  otherwise  use. 

Animals  may  be  surfeited  with  too  much  nour- 
ishment. So  a  plant  will  die  if  set  in  a  mere 
dung-heap.  Animals  may  be  poisoned.  So  may 
plants.  Every  metallic  combination  for  instance, 
except  oxygenated  and  carbonated  iron,  and 
calx  of  manganese  (and  lead  in  small  quanti- 
ties, being  poisons  to  the  vegetable. 

By  the  artificial  stimuli  of  condiments,  ani- 
mals may  be  excited  too  much,  and  indirect  de- 
bility will  ensue.   So  is  it  with  plants.  In  like 
manner,  excess  of  these  artificial  stimuli  will 
take  away  their  beneficial  effects,  as  half  a  pint 
of  wine  may  assist,  when  a  bottle  will  injure  di 
gestion.     Thus,  from  the  experiments  of  Sir 
John  Pringle,  and  Dr.  Watson,  (Bishop  of  Lan- 
daff)  it  appears  that  a  small  quantity  of  common 
salt  is  a  septic  to  the  animal  fibre,  and  a  manure 
to  vegetables,  while  a  large  quantity,  is  the  do 
mestic  antiseptic  of  cookery,  and  destroys  vege- 
tation altogether.     So   in  the  experiments  of 
Judge  Peters,  two  bushels  of  gypsum  will  pro 
duce  a  luxuriant  crop ;  6  or  8  will  prevent  it. 

In  animals,  when  parts  of  muscular  or  other 
fibres,  are  weak,  diseased  and  dying,  artificial 
stimuli  can  be  applied  to  excite  an  action  in  the 
living  and  healthy  parts,  by  which  the  dead  are 
separated  and  sloughed  off.  So  in  plants,  the  ar- 
tificial stimulus  of  those  substances  which  are 
not  manures  in  the  sense  of  affording  nourish- 
ment to  the  plants,  but  only  as  exciting  a  strong- 
er and  more  healthy  action  in  the  living  fibre, 
will  kill  the  weak  and  diseased  roots,  while  they 
invigorate  the  more  healthy.  This  is  the  mode 
of  action  (in  part)  of  lime,  gypsum,  salt,  6cc. 
usually  classed  among  manures,  but  which  do 
not  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  plant  it- 
self* 

Animals  are  resolveable  into  gasses,  lime  and 
phosphoric  acid.    There  is  no  peculiar  animal 


originally  a  vegetable.  In  like  manner  noihinj^ 
is  nourishment  to  a  vegetable  but  what  enters 
into  the  permanent  composition  of  a  vegetable. 
We  find  large  plants  grow  in  pure  sand  (Vanhel- 
mont,)  in  sand  and  clay,  in  common  clay,  in  lime- 
stone, in  limestone  and  sand,  limestone  and  clay, 
and  in  all  the  combinations  of  these  commoi. 
earths,  nay  even  in  sulphur,  in  shot,  in  pounded 
glass,  but  we  do  not  find  that  these  earths  or  ei- 
ther of  them,  are  any  permanent  and  essential 
parts  of  the  composition  of  a  plant  anymore  than 
of  an  animal.  In  a  human  body  of  2001b.  weight, 
we  may  find  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  of  an  oz.  of 
common  salt,  and  we  may  fierhafis  find  in  clover 
the  same  proportion  of  gypsum,  but  these  are 
accidental  parts  of  the  composition. 

More  accurately.  When  a  vegetable  is  de- 
composed by  means  of  fire,  in  close  vessels,  we 
procure,  1st,  a  considerable  quantity  of  water. — 
2dly.  Pyroligneous  acid  or  an  empyreumatic  vi- 
negar. 3dly.  On  the  top  of  these  and  mixed 
with  them,  is  a  quantity  of  strong  oily  matter, 
that  smells  of  tar  and  smoke.  4thly.  A  great 
quantity  of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  to  wit» 
about  50  quarts  to  the  lb.  avoirdupois  of  fine  saw 
dust.  All  woods,  and  (I  believe)  all  vegctal)les. 
furnish  it  in  some  proportion.  5thly.  A  5th  or 
6th  in  weight  of  charcoal,  and  nearly  equal  in 
bulk  to  the  vegetable  itself ;  of  this  about  90 
parts  in  100  are  frequently  pure  carbon,  when 
well  burnt  and  freshly  made  and  weighed.  6thly. 
Alkali  :  inland  plants  furnish  the  alkali  of  pot- 
ash ;  marine  plants  generally  furnish  the  alkali 
of  soda.  The  alkali  of  potash  obtainable  from 
the  green  woods  usually  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose, does  not  exceed  one  part  in  16  or  1800  parts. 
7thly.  earthy  salts  and  iron  in  minute  and  acci- 
dental proportions. 

Now,  The  water,  is  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 

The  pyroligneous  vinegar,  is  carbon,  hy- 
drogen and  oxygen. 
The  oily  matter  is  carbon  and  hydrogen. 
The  carburetted  hydrogen, is  carbon  and 

hydrogen. 
The  charcoal  is  nearly  pure  carbon. 
The  alkali,  is  an  oxyd  of  a  metal. 
The  iron,  or  manganese  may  be  acci- 
dental, but  one  or  other  is  almost  al- 
ways found,  though  in  minute  propor- 
tions. 

Some  vegetables,  as  the  farinaceous  that  con- 
tain   gluten,  and  the  succulent  tctrad\ namious 


earth.    The  phenomena  of  marine  animals,  the|plants  that  contain  albuminous  matter,  furnish 


experiments  of  Vauquelin  on  the  production  of 
lime  in  the  hen,  and  some  other  facts,  make  it 
probable,  that  the  lime  of  the  bones,  as  well  as 
their  phosphoric  acid,  is  the  product  of  anima- 
lization. 

V  egetables  are  resolveable  into  gasses  and  fix- 
ed alkali  by  fire  :  by  putrefaction  their  alkali  is 
either  decomposed,  or  escapes,  for  no  fixed  alkali 
is  found  on  the  incineration  of  vegetables  which 
have  undergone  completely  the  putrefactive  pro 
cess.  Both  vegetables  and  animals  contain  in 
their  fluids  accidentally,  unessential  quantities  of 
iron,  manganese,  and  neutral  salts.  Thus  the 
blood  contains  iron,  albumen,  mucilage,  the  se 
rum,  urine, uric  and  phosphoric  acids,  with  bases 
of  lime,  soda,  volatile  alkali.  So  in  plants,  ni- 
tre is  found  in  borrage,  in  nettles,  &:c.  and  oxa- 
lates in  some.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  essen- 
tially com])onent  parts  of  animals  and  vegetables 
consist  chiefiy  of  two  or  three  gasses. 

Again.  Animal  fibres  are  made  from  plants. 
So  true  is  the  scripture  exclamation  that  all  flesh 


p^riment.s  has  been  repeated  with  equal  success!  is  grass  !  An  ox  and  a  sheep  are  madenp  of  ve- 
f  n  plants  by  Mr.  Cooper  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  getables,  and  so  arc  we  who  devour  them.  No- 
H.tkewel!^  increased  the  flesh  on  particular  bones, thing  is  nourishment  to  an  animal,  but  what  was 
<.t  his  cattle,  and  propagated  this  propensity. — i — 

Mr.  C coper  has  in  like  manner  propagated  not     *  Vide  Sir  Hujufihrcy  DavVy  co7i:rr. 

Vol.  5—8.  * 


also  azot.  So  do  mushrooms,  trufles,  and  mo- 
rells,  which  on  distillation  give  out  volatile  alkali, 
the  base  of  which  is  azot.  But  the  vegetables 
tliat  furnish  azot,  are  exceptions  to  a  general 
rule.  Lime  also  in  very  small  quantities,  is  fre- 
quently found  in  vegetables,  but  nothing  tends  i<» 
induce  us  to  regard  it,  as  other  than  an  acciden- 
tal substance. 

The  result  is  the  same,  when  vegetable  mat- 
ter is  decomposed  in  the  moist  way.  Thus:  let 
us  take  the  case  of  a  Distillery,  and  consider  the 
process  that  goes  on  there.  The  bruised  grain  is 
mixed  with  water:  then  yeast,  (that  is,  carbo- 
nic acid  gas  enveloped  in  mucilage)  is  put  to  it. — 
The  gas  acts  u])on  the  grain,  and  decomposition, 
and  new  compositions  take  place.  Great  quanti- 
ties of  carbonic  acid  gas  are  evolved  :  alcohc)! 
is  formed  :  then  \inegar,  which  is  alcohol  united 
tooxy.^en.  W  liat  do  these  products  amount  to, 
but  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  the  oxygen  iuibib- 
ed  from  the  atmospliere  ^  For  every  drop  of 
vinegar  is  made  at  the  expense  of  a  particle  of 
alcohol  united  to  a  particle  of  oxygen. 

In  the  case  of  the  decomposition  of  animal  sub-  « 
stances,  whether  in  tlie  dry,  or  the  moist  way,  no  • 
acid  appears  :  we  get  azot,  a  fetid  animal  oil, 
swimming  at  the  top  of  a  volatile  alkaline  I' 
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and  sometimes  concrete  Yolatile  alkali,  or  carbo- 
nate of  ammonia  comes  over.  The  retort  con- 
tnins  an  animal  charcoal,  consisting  of  azot,  car- 
bon loosely  combined,  the  base  of  the  pinissic 
acid,  and  if  bones  be  used,  phosphat  of  lime. 

In  this  case,  the  azot,  the  lime,  and  the  phos- 
jjhorus,  seem  to  be  new  combinations,  the  result 
of  animal  organization  modifying  chemical  affini- 
ly.  There  are  many  distracts  of  Pennsylvania, 
perhaps  the  best  pasture  land  in  it,  that  do  not 
contain  a  particle  of  limestone.  Such  for  in- 
^ttince  as  a  great  part  of  the  county  of  Luzerne 
and  the  beech  country  comprehended  between 
ilic  north  east  branch  of  Susquehanna,  the  New 
York  state  line,  and  the  Delaware.  There  is  no 
finer  grass  country ;  but  limestone  is  rare 
throughout  the  greatest;  part  of  this  space.  A 
calf  bred  up  there,  "will  have  bonest  that  is  phos- 
phat of  lime  :  his  flesh  will  yield  azot,  either  by 
distillation,  or  hy  the  nitric  acid.  Where  does 
he  get  it  ?  The  soil  contains  none  ;  the  grass  on 
which  he  feeds  contains  none,  but  the  ox  is 
chicfiy  composed  of  azot  and  phosphat  of  lime  ! 


germ  falls,  or  the  seed  or  plant  is  set  with. intent 
that  it  should  remain.  Hence  the  use  of  that 
kind  of  manuring  which  consists  in  the  admix- 
ture of  soils  of  various  depths  and  adhesion,  for 
the  mechanical,  purpose  of  keeping  the  plant 
steady. 

II.  Of  the  climate  and  soil. 
No  experiments  have  been  made  to  ascertain 
with  precision  the  bounds  oF  latitude  or  tempera 
ture  which  prohibit  the  naturalization  of  exotic 
plants.   In  France,  Young  has  marked  the  lines 
of  the  maize  and  the  vine  culture.   In  this  coun 
try  maize  grows  tolerably  well  from  lat.  42,  and 
beyond  it  to  Georgia 


This  is  done  by  manures.  Hitherto,  every  sub- 
stance added  to  soil,  or  to  the  plant  while  grow- 
ing, which  effected,  or  was  meant  to  effect  thebc 
puiposes,  was  called  a  manure.  But,  from  wliut 
ha/been  said,  manure  ought  to  be  considered  in 
at  least  four  divisions.  1.  Manures  of  nourish- 
ment. 2  Manures  of  stimulus.  3.  Manures  of 
moisture.   4.  Mechanical  manures. 

Manures  of  ?iouris/iment.  Five  different  theo- 
ries have  been  started  on  this  subject,  the  pabu- 
lum of  vegetables. 

1.  Practical  men  have'for  ages  discovered  the 
use  of  dung  in  agriculture,  and  hence  the  com- 
mon and  oldest  theory  was,  that  the  juices  of  de- 
composed animal  and  vegetable  substances  in  the 


Wheat  is  not  so  good  and 
productive  south  of  Virginia,  as  in  the  iniddle^ 

states.  The  latitudes  of  cotton  and  rice,  are  not  [  gross,  were  the  chief  pabulum  of  plants, 
yet  exactly  ascertained.  Coffee  has  not  yet  had i  2.  Vanhelmokt's  experiment  suggested  wa/tr 
a  fair  trial  incur  southern  states,  nor  the  sugar; as  the  pabulum,  but  although  some  plants  will 
cane.  Much  indeed  yet  remains  to  be  done  in  live,  none  will  flourish  in  mere  water.  The 
this  respect,  and  much  is  doing  by  the  British  French  experiment  of  the  decomposition  of  wa- 
government  in  the  West  Indies.  jter,  and  the  discovery  of  the  excretion  of  oxy- 

Agriculturists  have  many  vague  denomina-'Sen,  give  countenance  to  the  opinion  that  water. 
.      .  ,     tions  of  soil,  such  as  clay,  loamy,  marly,  sandy,  f^ough  not  (he  pabulum,  is  decomposeable,  and 

Hence  it  appeaxs  that  about  99  parts  out  of  a,  ii,„estone,  limestone  gi-avel,  sandy  gravel,  sto-      ^  pabulum;  furnishing  hydrogen:  and  u 
hundred  of  vegetable  matter,  consist  of  carbon  ^^y^  poor  light  -joil,  rich  black  soil.    These  are  also  a  component  part  of  the  plant  even  as  water, 
and  hydrogen  of  which  the  carbon  far  exceeds  in  ^oig,.ably  descriptive  in  a  general  way  ;  but  as '^^^  ^"''^^^^  experiments  of  M.  Braconnot  add 
quantity.  j  the  theory  of  the  art  improves,  we  shall  need  ^^^^"S^*^       this  opinion.    It  is  not  yet  known 

Hence  also,  the  pabulum  or  food  of  vegetables,  j  ^^ore  accuracy.  Of  the  primitive  earths,  none  whether  plants  can  decompose  azot,  but  I  am 
can  only  be  carbon  and  hydrogen,  or  those  sub- ,  n^^j^^j^g  ,^^5^^^,^^  m^^^.^.  ^^^jg  section,  but  silex  or  ^^'"^'^S^y,  inclined  to  suspect  this  substance  to  be 
stances  which  are  easily  decomposeable  into  car- -  sand ;  argil  or  clay*  and  calx  or  lime.  The  ^^*^"^P°*^"^  for  we  have  no  fact  to  shew  that  ani- 
bon  and  hydrogen.         .     ^    ,        ,  others  have  never  bien  yet  found  in  sufficient  ™^l\a,bsorb  it  from  the  atmos^^ 

Hence  animal  matter  is  the  best  of  manures,! quantity  to  produce  any  notable  effect,  except  in  ^'  Hunter,  of  York,  in  his  Georgica' 
because,  the  carbon  it  contains  is  more  easily  ,^1^^  hurtful  quality  of  magnesia  when  combined  persuaded  the  world  for  some  time,  that 

disengaged,  and  the  substance  more  easily  dc-    -  ^    ^     -     »  —       -,^,1  ,»oo  — ^  «r         «ki^o  n.,*. 

composed  than  even  putrescent  vegetable  matter. 


Hence  it  is  that  in  steel  furnaces  and  in  case-har 

dening,  animal  charcoal  is  thought  to  aid  the  porting  the  plant,  and  admitting  its  fibres  to 


With  lime,  is  2  to  3  first'noticed  by  Mr.  Tkn-  ^}  was  the  pabulum  of  vegetables.  But  neither 
N  \NT.    It  is  evident  that  for  the  mechanical  pur-  practice  siteceeded. 


pose  of  increasing  or  lessening  adhesion,  sup-'  J^'  P**-  Priestly,  who  had  more  right  to  form 
nnrfJno.  fh*.  «io»f    ^r^A  o/imittina-       fiKr#>.i  fo  thcorics  aud  coujcctures  than  any  man  hvni^?, 


operation;  the  carbon  of  animal,  being  more ;  shoot  more  freely,  clay,  sand,  and  limestone  are  A^^cause  he  furnished  more  facts  of  extensive  ap 
easily  separated,  than  the  carbon  of  vegetable  i  ^^u^lly  manures  to  each  other;  acting  me-  P^^^^^»o"  chemical  philosophy  than  any  other 
charcoal.  J chanically  by  their  mixture.    Thus  in  Cheshire  J"^"^  suggested  that /2//%/«^on  was  the  pab 

Hence  we  learn  to  distinguish,  manures  of  ^nd  Norfolk,  in  England,  the  clay  and  marl  pits ^o"^^  experiments  of  Arthur  Young, 
nourishment^  from  manures  of   stimulus,         furnish  an  excellent  and  permanent  manure  to  supposition,  tend  to 

from  mechanical  manures;  and  we  are  taughtj^he  sandy  soil  above  ;  and  assist  moreover  in  re-^"PP®^  though  in  all  probability  inHam- 

that  every  vegetable  and  every  animal  substance  taining  manure  and  imbibing  moisture.  \mable  gas  maybe  converted  into  nutriment  to 

when  decomposed,  furnishes  pabulum  to  vegeta-  .        i  v    •    i    •  *        J  vegetables,  yet  it  is  far  from  being  true, 

bles ;  and  that  every  such  substance  so  decompo-  _         ."l"''^  ^^''^^l.J^^'^A'?.^''!^.*^  ™  this  is  the  only  gas  which  can.   The  gasses 


that 

gasses  that 


that  in  the  temperature  of  100^  of  Fahr.  differ-^n  saline  compounds.  We  know  too,  that  elec- 
ent  eartns  have  different  capacities  for  retaining  ^Hcity,  and  the  galvanic  fluid,  seem  to  aid  vegc- 
moisture;  so  that  by  judicious  admixtures,  this,  t^tion  to  a  certain  degree:  but  the  action  of 
valuable  property  in  soils  may  be  increased  or^j^^g^  ^^5^3      ^^^^  satisfactorily  accounted  for, 


diminished  ;  and  as  none  of  the  earths  are  found' 


on  the  doctrine  of  stimulus,  than  of  pabulum.— 


perfectly  pure  in  soils,  (clav,  for  instance,  re-.^^^^^  ^^^^^  nutriment,  is  clear,  from  its 

taming  66  per  cent,  of  sand  without  losing  itsLeing  an  excretion  of  plants  in  a  healthy  state, 
distinctive  character)  a  field  is  opened  for  ascer-  L„d  in  vigorous  action,  under  the  influence  of  the 
taining  this  property  m  different  admixtures  and  '  as  Dr.  Priestley,  and  afterwards  M.  In- 
combinations.  For  Mr.  XVedgwood  discovered  I^e^jj^^^^  discovered.  Hence,  although  fluid 
that  earths  would  chemically  combine  m  the  ^^^^^es  may  contain  the  elements  of  phlogiston. 

moist  Wav.   ^,   r^».i-_;^.__   


^cd  is  a  manure  of  nourishment,  and  that  nothing  JJ^^^^^ "^^^  ^^^l^/^l'  experiments  of '3        ^^^^     dung-hill  contain  much  carbon, 

else  is  or  can  be.   It  may  be  taken  for  an  axiom,  lJ^^^^/^J^^^;3J^^"^^^^^  and  ammonia,  as  well  as  various  stimulat- 

th at  from  man  to  a  cabbage  or  a  lichen,  nothing' 
van  be  converted  ii>to  nutriment  for  the  living 
Hbrc,  but  what  has  been  2^  permanently  compo- 
neni  part  of  living  fibre  before.- 

Other  properties  of  vegetable*  there  are,  simi- 
lar (rather  than  analogous)  to  those  of  animals, 
which  the  necessary  brevity  of  a  short  essay,  will 
not  permit  to  be  detailed  at  length.  It  may  be 
uNsei'ved  however,  that  plants  like  animals  may 
be  transplanted  from  one  climate  and  soil  to  anoth- 
er, provided  the  difference  be  not  very  great,  and 
rare  be  taken  to  accustom  them  gradually  to  the 
change.  Indeed,  vegetables  like  animals  will 
accustom  themselves  to  the  change  in  a  genera- 
tion or  two,  provided  the  difference  be  not  above 
8  or  lOdegreesof  latitude  or  of  mean  temperature. 
The  range  is  not  yet  ascertained. 

On  the  preceding  properties  of  vegetables,  and 
their  analogies  to  animals,  may  all  the  agricul- 
tural doctrine  of  manures  be  well  founded.— 
These  analogies  have  been  remarked  by  others, 
but  their  application  in  this  respect  has  not  been 
heretofore  sufficiently  observed. 

Animals  differ  from  vegetables  in  having  a 
more  extended  sphere  of  locomotion.   The  ani- 
mal (cases  nearly  zoophytical,  excepted)  can 
move  the  whole  of  his  boiiy  from  one  place  to 
another — a  plant  can  only  move  its  root-fibres 
,  and  its  branches.    The  convolvuli,  and  other 
uarasite  plants,  are  in  some  degree  exceptions  ; 
lit  the  general  nde  is,  that  the  immoveable  cen- 
f  a  plant's  situation  is  the  place  where  the 


Besides^he  tenacity  of  soils,  and  their  capa- 
bility of  retaining  moisture,  their  de/ith  is  also 
to  be  considered  by  the  cultivator.  Some  plants 
have  long  tap-roots,  such  as  rhubarb,  liquorice, 
carrots,  parsnips,  madder,  &c.  These  are  evi- 
dently unfit  for  any  soils,  but  of  loose  adhesion 
and  of  considerable  depth.  Equally  preposter- 
ous would  it  be  to  use  a  soil  like  the  Genesee  flats 
of  20  feet  deep  of  light,  rich  mould,  for  grasses 
that  spread  upon  the  surface.  Again,  where 
soils  are  naturally  sandy,  dry,  and  arid  and  the 
climate  warm,  plants  should  be  selected,  whose 
roots  penetrate  deep  and  beyond  the  influence  of 
atmospheric  evaporation.  Thus,  in  this  country 
as  in  the  south  of  France,  Lucerne,  f  medica  ) 
and  chicory  f  chicorium  intubus )  would  be  luxu- 
riant where  no  other  grass  would  grow. 

III.  1  come  now  to  consider  the  mode  of  ac- 
celerating the  growth  and  increasing  the  size  of 
plants. 


or  the  combinations  of  phlogiston,  this  latter  can 
not  of  itself  be  taken  as  the  only  food  of  plants. 
Both  plants  and  animals  a^  e  resolveable  into  gas- 
ses of  which  phlogiston  may  be  a  part,  but  there 
is  something  else  which  feeds  and  dilates  the 
muscles  of  animals,  and  the  leaves  of  trees,  for 
they  furnish  something  else. 

5.  Dissatisfied  with  former  theories,  Mr.  Kir- 
wan,  has  proposed  carbon  or  charcoal  as  the 
food  of  plants  ;  and  declares  his  opinion  that  it 
charcoal  could  be  rendered  soluble  in  water  it 
would  be  the  most  efficacious  manure.  It  is  tnie, 
that  charcoal  and  carburetted  hydrogen,  are 
found  in  the  incineration  of  all  undecomposed  ve- 
getables, but  they  contain  also  alkali,  oxygen, 
and  nitrogen,  &c  ;  nor  is  there  any  fact  to  prove 
that  charcoal  (or  the  oxyde  of  carbon)  is  either 
soluble  in  any  liquid,  or  taken  up  as  charcoal  by 
iiny  vegetable,  or  decomposed  by  any  natural 
process  ;  soot  as  atop  dressing  is  a  tolerable  ma- 
nure id  iilngland,  but  its  use  may  be  accounted 
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•or  from  On:  ^almt  Mi^J^Ulnce:s  k  crsnUi'ms.  Vnmi 
(wry  f.i€t  hithtrtr*  kni  xviu  ihc  pabulum  of  ve-^e- 
•;ihics,  appt  nrs  to  l)c  e \liiti1tx. lUo  plants  getiei- 
aPy  in  iSiir  i^5^m1.►^  ^l  //r^^;  /.  IT  .  wbMeW 
tiuory  iii^eiiitiLijipecuLilors  be  atlopWd  a*  the 
simple  and  homogeneous  pabulum  of  vegetable 
noilies  in  a  living  state,  the  old  theory  and  the 
old  practice  must,  and  ought  to  prevail,  namely, 
tliat  the  only  manure  of  nourishment  to  be  de- 
pt^nded  on, 'is  dung,  fL  e.J  decomposed  animal 
vegetable  aubatanceB  ;  which  contains  within  it- 
s' if  every  substance  that  theory  has  hitherto  as- 
signed as  the  food  of  plants,  ready  to  be  afforded 
jrradually,  by  the  continual  decomposition  of  the 
\  arious  compounds  which  the  dung  contains  :  and 
-ithough  it  may  be. of  use  by  dung-heaps  to  aid 
iliis  decomposition,  yet  even  in  an  undecomposed, 
(»r  partially  decomposed  state,  this  gradual  de- 
composition amounts  in  the  end  to  the  same 
thing.  This  is  applicable  to  ground  bone,  wool- 
len rag:s,  horn  shavings,  &c.  All  the  difference 
ii»  that  time  is  gairied  by  the  artificial  and  com- 
plete decomposition  of  these  substances. 

Manures  of  stimulus.  Whatever  accelerates 
the  growth,  or  increases  the  size  of  plants,  and 
riocsnot  actually  enter  into  the  composition  and 
substance  of  the  vegetable,  can  only  be  consid- 
ered as  a  manure,  by  stimulating  the  healthy 
hbre  of  the  plant,  by  destroying  the  dead  and  de- 
caying 6bres,  and  by  assisting  the  decomposition 
ot  undecomposed  animal  and  vegetable  substan- 
ces dispersed  through  the  soil.  It  is  thus  that 
i^u/^ffum  or  plaster  of  Paris  acts,  being  the  most 
1  iiirftcious  septic  among  the  neutral  saline  sub- 
•^tances.  Of  these  manures  of  stimulus,  none 
at  e  as  yet  in  common  use,  but  Irme,  gypsum,  and 
comiDOii  salt. 

Lime,  is  limestone  deprived  of  its  water  and 
carbonic  acid  amounting  to  44  per  cent,  by  fire. — 
In  this  state,  its  stimulating  powei's  are  obvious- 
ly Hiuch  greater,  than  in  its  natural  and  neutral 
*vtiite  of  limestone.  But  even  pounded  limestone 
is  a  promoter  of  vegetation  mechanically,  on 
clayey  and  sandy  lands;  and  this  earth  appears 
to  be  a  specific  stimulus  to  white  clover,  and  per- 
haps to  the  potato.  Hereto  may  be  referred  tlie 
rulibish  of  old  buildings,  and  marl,  which  is 
clav  about  one  half  of  limestone. 

Common  Salt.  This,  until  the  duty  of  two 
thousand  per  cent,  in  England,  was  a  very  com- 
mon manure  in  Cheshire  ;  the  facts  relating  to 
It,  in  this  point  of  view,  are  collected  in  Wat- 
>cn's  chemical  essays.  In  this  country,  Gypsum 
is  n»uch  cheaper. 

fjy/.^um,  plaster  of  Paris,  vitriolatcd  limCy  or 
iiil/ifict  of  lime.  This  has  not  been  certainly 
found  in  any  plant,  but  by  M.  Modkl,  acciden- 
tally, in  rhubarb,  ( Journ,  dejihys.  vol.  6.  p.  14,) 
even  this  I  suspect  to  be  a  fallacy  ;  for  the  char- 
stctcrsof  gy  psum  were  not  then  well  ascertained. 
AbotJt  two  bushels  per  acre  to  clover  or  corn 
•^^.em  to  be  a  full  quantity.  It  attracts  the  mois- 
f^jre  from  the  air,  and  dissolves  gradually  when 
trewed  on  the  ground.  It  is  brought  herefrom 
V  ntnce  and  the  bay  of  Fundy,  and  has  also  been 
l.itely  found  in  New-Hampshire,  and  on  lake 
r.rie.  There  is  also  some  in  Maryland  on  the 
(  hesapeake,  about  one  hundred  miles  below 
hiiitimore,  and  throughout  the  Genesee  country, 
^:,d  on  the  waters  of  the  Chippawa.  As  it  is  not 
.1  component  part  of  any  plant,  either  in  whole. 
f.>r  in  its  own  component  parts,  it  tannot 
act  upon  healthy  vegetables  but  as  a  stimu- 
lus, and  upon  diseased  and  dead  ones,  by  its  septic 
power.  Experiments  remain  to  be  tried  as  to 
other  manures  of  this  description. 

(Jufiium  ptoicularly  deserves  attention,  con- 
sidering that  it  has  effected  almost  a  complete 
revelation  in  the  agriculture  of  Pennsylvania. — 


Many  thoLHand  acres  i\i  hitherto  barren, 

have  btLu  convertL'4  itiKj  txci^Ucut  pasture 
gninnd,  by  its  surpiiMrjj^  intluence*  Even  the 
pttHk ctt  of  linidt ,  tol  e  r  !i  b  I V  good ,  ha^^e  becm  tn 
some  ]nstaixce«jdcmlilad  by  "using  it.  Tte  *fc«iipy 
of  its  action  was  not  understood.  Judge  Peters 
of  Philadelphia,  who  first  collected .  the  opinions 
of  our  farmers,  on  the  subject  of  the  gypsum  as  a 
manure,  ventured  to  suggest,  that  the  vitriolic 
acid  was  the  fertilizing  principle  of  this  manure  ; 
But  Mr.  Priestly  of  Northumberland,  has  given 
this  opinion  a  fair  trial,  both  by  means  of  sulphur 
and  ot  sulphuric  acid,  in  all  proportions,  without 
the  slightest  appearance  of  success.  We  shall 
have  therefore  as  I  think,  to  recur  to  the  theory 
first  advanced  by  lU)  self  in  the  year  1793,  that  it 
acts  as  a  septic  to  dead  fibres,  and  as  a  stimulus 
to  living  ones. 

Manures  of  moisture^  and  Mechanical  manures. 
Their  action  in  giving  defith  by  new  addition  ;  in 
giving  tenacity  by  mixture,  as  clay  with  sand,  or 
vice  versa — in  giving  cafiacity  to  retain  moisture^ 
on  the  principles  suggested  by  the  experiments  of 
Fabroni  and  D'Arcet,  is  too  obvious  to  require 
further  elucidation. 

Such  are  the  ideas  that  occur  to  me  as  throw- 
ing some  light  ou  the  theory  of  this  complicated 
and  most  important  subject,  and  suggesting  the 
rationale  of  the  application  of  manures,  in  cases 
not  hitherto  well  understood.  T.  C. 


GUINEA  GRASS. 

The  following  article  is  of  the  first  importance 
to  the  agriculturist.  It  has  been  handed  tons  by 
a  gentleman  of  this  town,  who  has  himself  im- 
ported a  small  parcel  of  the  seed,  with  a  view  to 
'test  its  utility  by  experiment  ;  and  who  has  re- 
quested its  publication  in  our  paper,  that  others 
'interested  in  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  may 
be  induced  to  follow  his  example. 

We  recommend  to  our  readers  the  pei-usal  of 
the  following  communication.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  statement.  Its 
i importance,  especially  to  this  section  of  the 
country,  must  be  self  -evident. 

ICa/ie^Fear  Recorder. 

Mr.  Smith—tI  am  so  much  convinced  of  the 
immense  importance  of  introducing  the  culture 
and  propagation  of  the  Guinea  Grass,  and  of  the 
highly  beneficial  consequences  that  will  reward 
those,  who  will  take  the  little  trouble  of  trying 
faithfully,  an  experiment,  that  I  cannot  resist 
the  temptation  of  making  one  moi*e  effort  to 
bring  it  into  notice.  The  paper  you  published 
was  too  long  for  the  attention  of  many  readers, 
and  the  facts  too  scattering  to  obtain  their  parti- 
cular notice  and  recollection.  I  therefore  afford 
you  an  opportunity  of  essentially  ser>'ing  your 
customers  and  tountry,  by  sending  you  a  short 
but  distinct  view  Of  the  important  subject  from 
the  former  publication,  and  an  account  of  my 
own  success. 

If  it  be  found  to  succeed  in  North  Carolina,  it 
will  be  more  valuable  than  the  discovery  of  a 
gold  mine. 

Sir  Bryan  Edwards — In  Jamaica,  it  is  consid 
erednext  in  importance  to  the  sugarcane.  Most 
of  the  grazing  tarms  throughout  tiie  Island,  were 
originally  created,  and  are  still  supported,  chiefly 
by  means  of  this  valuable  herbage.  Hence  the 
plenty  of  horned  cattle  for  the  batcher  and  plan- 
ter; which  is  such,  that  few  markets  in  Europe 
can  furnish  beef  at  a  cheaper  rate,  or  of  a  better 
quality,  than  Jamaica. 

It  yields  a  quantity  of  grass  almost  exceeding 
belief. 


1  rom  !;ot  more  *.U:iu  six  plants^  a  pint  of  sccl 
vvus  (.;:iveii  to  one  |jcrv.>nt  No  ^O^llti^^liut  a  smal' 
proportion  of  ihc  product, 

;  Ifi  t¥jt^m.J^es  1%  gfow^  m  the  height  oi 
sseven  ieet^iMyinilia  of  lielng  frequently  cut — 
makes  excellent  hay.  Cattle  eat  it  both  in  a 
fresh  and  dry  state,  with  great  avidity. 

Col.  Laurens,  formerly  President  of  Congress, 
Amljussador,  &c.  sowed  one-fourth  of  an  acre,  ot 
veiy  indifferent  land,  in  drills.  Seed  sprung,  and 
soon  covered  the  ground  with  grass  four  fee: 
high  and  upwanls.  In  August,  he  divided  one  of 
the  roots  into  twenty-eight  parts,  which  were 
immediately  replanted.  Every  part  took  root 
and  grew  finely. 

Dr.  Brown  sowed  the  seed,  in  the  city  of  Nat- 
chez in  the  month  of  April,  in  holes  two  feet 
apart:  VVhen  the  plants  attained  a  proper  size, 
he  took  them  up,  and  dividing  the  roots,  set  them 
out  when  the  soil  was  wet,  filling;  up  the  ground 
he  had  appropriated  for  the  experiment.  Began 
to  cut  the  grass  on  the  16th  July.  164  stalks  from 
6  to  7  feet  high,  growing  from  one  root,  weigh- 
ed together  30  pounds — the  number  of  stalks 
were  184,  some  of  which  measured  ten  feet 
eleven  inches  in  length.  Some  pan  of  the  lot 
very  poor  soil — grass  there  6  and  7  feet  high. 

One  acre  will  more  than  support  five  horses 
most  abundantly  the  year  round. — One-eighth  of 
an  acre,  of  very  fertile  land,  near  Fort  Adams, 
from  plants  set  out  the  first  and  second  week  in 
May,  without  any  trouble  except  cutting  down 
the  first  growth  of  grass  on  the  20th  June,  say  in 
five  or  six  weeks,  allowed  cutting  for  plough 
horses  and  mules,  and  supplied  them  with  as 
much  as  they  could  eat  during  the  whole  sum- 
mer. On  the  25th  September  it  had  been  cut  4 
times,  and  in  two  weeks  would  be  cut  the  fifth. 

From  twenty  roots,  the  fourth  cutting  yielded 
250  lbs.  of  green  grass. 

No  kind  of  grass  supports  the  heat  of  the  sun 
better — and  from  the  first  of  July  until  killed  by 
the  frost,  it  will  afford  a  constant  and  abundant 
supply  of  gre^n  food. 

The  seed  should  be  sown  as  early  in  the  spring 
as  the  danger  from  frost  is  over,  and  the  i>1.hUs 
set  out  when  two  or  three  inches  high.  They 
will  readily  take  root.  A  basket  or  two  ot*  the 
young  plants  will  be  sufficient  for  an  acre. 

17*  One  hundred  plants  would  enable  a  poor 
family  to  keep  a  cow  in  town,  or  supply  a  dra\ 
horse  with  food,  all  the  summer. 

EXPERIENCE. 

About  the  20th  of  May,  Mr.  A.  S.  Allen  hav- 
ing kindly  brought  me  some  seed,  which  Mr. 
Gales  obligingly  sent  me,  I  sowed  part  of  it  in  a 
bed  52  feet  long  by  5  feet  wide,  in  three  drills. — 
From  it  I  have  planted  out  at  Smitnville,  187 
roots  in  a  bed  23  feet  square.  I  have  planted  an 
irregular  piece  at  home,  with  200  roots  ;  and 
from  the  same  bed  many  more  roots  can  and 
ought  to  betaken,  it  having  been  sown,  by  an  un- 
skilful hand,  irregularly  and  too  thick.  This, 
with  a  little  difference  of  the  soil  at  one  end  of 
the  bed  from  the  other,  occasions  the  grass  to  be 
uneven.  Some  of  it  actually  measures  a  little  up- 
waixis  of  6  feet  6  inches.  1  should  have  began  to 
cutthisthis  day,  [July  5.] — but  observing  that 
Dr.  Brown,  who  sowed  as  early  as  April  at  Nat 
chez,  began  only  the  16th  of  July,  I  thirtk  I  shall 
defer  it  till  that  day.  Besides  the  above  bed, 
which  I  shall  call  my  experiment  bed,  I  have 
sown  a  much  larger  space  of  ground,  from  whicli 
I  shall  have  it  in  my  power  to  give  liberaUy,  to 
any  persons,  without  distinction,  disposed  to 
give  it  due  attention,  and  will  leave  their  names 
with  vou. 

COLUMELI.  * 
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FROM  THE  HARTFORD  COURANT. 

canadaThistle. 

A  few  days  since  I  called  on  a  member  of  the 
Litchfield  County  Agi'icultural  Society,  who 
showed  me  a  piece  of  ground  from  which  he  had 
easily  and  effectually  eradicated  the  Canada 
thistle.  As  this  subject  is  becoming  very  inter- 
esting to  this  portion  of  the  county,  I  trust  an  ac- 
count of  the  process  by  which  this  object  was  ef- 
fected will  not  be  unacceptable  to  your  agricultu- 
ral readers. 

The  secret  consists  in  cutting  off  the  plant  near 
the  ground  at  the  change  of  the  moon,  or  in  the 
new  moon,  as  near  ihe  change  as  possible,  in 
June  or  July.  This,  my  informant  says,  will  ge- 
nerally destroy  all  the  plants  in  the  first  year, 
but  should  any  shoots  sprout  the  next  year,  let 
the  same  course  be  pursued,  and  in  two  or  three 
years  there  will  not  a  root  remain. 

This  process  of  course  is  better  adapted  to  ca- 
ses where  the  evil  has  but  just  commenced. — 
This  is  the  third  year  from  the  commencement  of 
the  operation  on  the  small  piece  I  was  shown,  say 
from  two  to  four  rods  square  ;  and  at  this  time 
n()t  a  Canada  thistle  is  to  be  found  there ;  al 
though  three  years  since  they  constituted  the 
principal  gro-vth.  That  the  circumstances  at- 
tending this  case  were  correctly  detailed,  was 
confirmed  to  me  by  a  neighbour  of  my  informant 
-who  was  present  and  who  had  witnessed  the 
%v  hole  process.  He  informed  me  that  he  derived 
his  information  from  a  farmer  in  Dutchess  coun- 
ty, by  whom  and  in  whose  vicinity  this  course 
has  been  extensively  pursued,  and  with  uniform 
success.  The  discovery  was  first  made,  as  I  am 
informed,  through  the  same  channel,  by  an  ob- 
serving farmer  in  Troy,  N.  Y.  Some  years  since, 
being  much  infested  with  these  troublesome 
weeds,  he  cut  down  a  quantity  of  them  in  the 
vicinity  of  his  house,  and  was  surprised  to  find 
the  next  year  that  those  he  had  thus  served  did 
not  shoot  up  again.  Upon  recurring  to  dates, 
found  they  had  been  cut  exactly  at^the  change  of 
the  moon  in  June.  This  induced  the  same  result, 
but  subsequent  and  more  extensive  experiments 
have  determined  the  best  time  for  cutting  these 
noxious  weeds  to  be  as  I  have  before  stated. 
^  A  FARMER. 

XatuTal  History. 


PART  FIRST.— ON  THE  CONDITION  OF 
ANIMALS. 
Cha/i,  l^On  the  Duration  of  jfnimais. 
Each  species  of  animal  is  destmed,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  disease  and  accidents,  to  enjoy  existence 
during  a  particular  period.   In  no  species,  how- 
ever, is  this  term  absolutely  limited,  as  we  find 
some  individuals  outliving  others,  by  a  considera- 
ble fraction  of  their  whole  life.   In  order  to  find 
the  ordinary  duration  of  life  of  any  species,  there- 
fore, we  must  take  the  average  of  the  lives  of  a 
number  of  individuals,  and  rest  satisfied  with  the 
ai>i  roximation  to  truth  which  can  thus  be  ob- 
tained. 

There  is  but  little  resemblance,  in  respect  to 
longevity,  between  the  different  classes,  or  even 
species  of  animals.  There  is  no  peculiar  struc- 
ture, by  which  long-lived  species  may  be  distin- 
guished from  those  which  are  short- lived.  Many 
species,  whose  structure  is  complicated,  live  but 
for  a  few  years,  as  the  rabbit,  while  some  of  the 
testaceous  mollusca,  with  more  simple  organiza- 
tion, have  a  more  extended  existence.  If  longevi 
ty  is  not  influenced  by  structure,  neither  is  it 
modified  by  the  size  of  the  species.  While  the 
horse,  greatly  larger  than  the  dog,  lives  to  twice 
'^s  age,  man  enjoys  an  existence  three  times 

>ngcr  than  the  former. 


The  circumstances  which  regulate  the  term  of 
existence  in  different  species,  exhibit  so  many  pe 
culiarities,  corresponding  to  each,  that  it  is  diffi 
cult  to  offer  any  general  observations  on  the  sub- 
ject.   Health  is  precarious,  and  the  origin  of 
diseases  generally  involved  in  obscurity.  The 
condition  of  the  organs  of  respiration  and  diges- 
tion, however,  appears  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  comfortable  continuance  of  life,  and  the 
attainment  of  old  age,  that  existence  may  be 
said  to  depend  on  the  due  exercise  of  the  functions 
which  they  perform. 

Whether  animals  have  their  blood  aerated  by 
me?ns  of  lungs  or  gills,  they  require  a  regular 
supply  of  OX)  gen  gas.  But  as  this  gas  is  exten- 
sively consumed  in  the  processes  of  combustion, 
putrefaction,  vegetation  and  respiration,  there  is 
occasionally  a  deficiency  in  particular  places  for 
the  supply  of  animal  life.  But,  in  general,  where 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  oxygen,  there  is  also  a 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  or  carburetted  hydro- 
gen present.  These  gasses  not  only  injure  the 
system  by  occupying  the  place  of  the  oxygen 
which  is  required,  but  exercise  on  many  species 
a  deleterious  influence.  To  these  circumstances 
may  be  referred  the  difficulty  of  preserving  many 
fishes  and  aquatic  mollusca  in  glass  jars  or  small 
ponds ;  as  a  great  deal  of  the  oxygen  in  the  air 
contained  in  the  water,  is  necessarily  consumed 
by  the  germination  and  growth  of  the  aquatic 
cryptogamia,  and  the  respiration  of  the  inliisory 
animalcula.  In  all  cases,  when  the  air  of  the  at- 
mosphere, or  that  which  the  water  contains,  is 
impregnated  with  noxious  particles,  many  indivi- 
duals of  a  particular  species,  living  in  the  same 
district,  suffer  at  the  same  time.  The  disease, 
which  is  thus  at  first  endemic  or  local,  may,  by 
being  contagious,  extend  its  ravages  to  other  dis- 
trict». 

The  endemical  and  epidemical  diseases  which 
attack  horses,  sheep  and  cows,  obtain  in  this 
country  the  name  of  murrain^  sometimes  also  tfie 
diatenifier.  The  general  term,  however,  for  the 
pestilential  diseases  with  which  these  and  other 
animals  are  infected,  is  epizooty,  (from  cti  upon, 
and  }^a*of  an  animal.) 

The  ravages  which  have  been  committed 
among  the  domesticated  animals,  at  various 
times,  in  Europe,  by  epizooties,  have  been  detail- 
ed by  a  variety  of  authors.  Horses,  sheep,  cows, 
swine,  poultry,  fish,  have  all  been  subject  to  such 
attacks ;  and  it  has  frequently  happened,  that  the 
circumstances  which  have  produced  the  disease 
in  one  species  have  likewise  exercised  a  similar 
influence  over  others. 

That  these  diseases  arise  from  the  deranged 
functions  of  the  respiratory  organs,  is  rendered 
probable  by  the  circumstance,  that  numerous  in- 
dividuals, and  even  species,  are  affected  at  the 
same  time ;  and  this  opinion  is  strengthened, 
when  the  rapidity  with  which  they  spread,  is  ta 
ken  into  consideration. 

Many  diseases,  which  greatly  contribute  to 
shorten  life,  take  their  rise  from  circumstances 
connected  with  the  organs  of  digestion.  Noxious 
food  is  frequently  consumed  by  mistake,  particu 
larly  by  domesticated  animals.  When  cows, 
which  have  been  confined  to  the  house,  during 
the  winter  season,  and  fed  with  straw,  are  turned 
out  to  the  pastures  in  the  spring,  they  eat  indis 
criminately  every  green  plUnt  presented  to  them, 
and  frequently  toll  victims  to  their  imprudence. 
It  is  otherwise  witli  animals  in  a  wild  state,  whose 
instincts  guard  them  from  the  common  noxious 
substances  of  their  ordinary  situation. 

The  shortening  ef  life,  in  consequence  of  the 
derangement  of  the  digestive  organs.  Is  chiefly 
produced  by  a  scarcity  of  food,  when  the  sup- 
ply is  not  sufficient  to  nourish  the  body,  it  be- 
comes lean,  the  fat  being  absorbed  to  supply  the 


deficiency, — feebleness  is  speedUy  exhibited^— 
the  cutaneous  and  intestinal  animals  rapidly  mul- 
tiply, and,  in  conjunction,  accelerate  the  downfal 
or  the  system. 

The  power  of  fasting,  or  of  surviving  without 
food,  possessed  by  some  animals,  is  astonishingly 
great.  An  eagle  has  been  known  to  live  without 
food  five  weeks, — a  badger  a  month, — a  dog  thir- 
ty-six days, — a  toad  fourteen  months,  and  a  bee- 
tle three  years.  This  power  of  outliving  scarcity 
for  a  time,  is  of  signal  use  to  many  animals, 
whose  foodcaimot  be  readily  obtained  ;  as  is  the 
case  With  beasts  of  prey,  and  rapacious  birds.— 
•But  this  faculty  does  not  belong  to  such  exclu- 
sively. Wild  pigeons  have  survived  twelve  days, 
an  antelope  twenty  days,  and  a  land  tortoise  eigh- 
teen months.  Such  fasting,  however,  is  detrimen- 
tal to  the  system,  and  can  only  be  considered  as 
one  of  those  singular  resources  which  may  be 
employed  in  cases  where,  without  it,  life  would 
speedily  be  extinguished. 

In  situations  where  animals  are  deprived  of 
their  accustomed  food,  they  frequently  avoid  the 
effects  of  starvation,  by  devouring  substances  to 
which  their  digestive  organs  are  not  adapted.— 
Pigeons  can  be  brought  to  feed  on  flesh,  and 
hawks  on  bread.  Sheep,  when  covei^d  with 
snow,  have  been  known  to  eat  the  wool  off  each 
other's  backs. 

The  various  diseases  to  which  animals  are  sub- 
ject, tend  greatly  to  shorten  the  period  Df  their 
existence.  With  the  methods  of  cure  employed 
by  different  species,  we  ^re  but  little  acquainted. 
Few  accurate  observations  appear  to  have  been 
made  on  the  subject.  Dogs  frequently  effect  a 
cure  of  their  sores,  by  licking  them.  They  eat 
grass  to  excite  vomiting ;  and  probably  to  cleanse 
their  intestines  from  obstructions,  or  worms,  by 
its  mechanical  effects.  Many  land  animals  pro- 
mote  their  health  by  bathing,  others  by  rolling 
themselves  in  the  dust.  By  the  last  operation, 
they  probably  get  rid  of  the  parasitical  insects 
with  which  they  are  infected. 

But,  independent  of  scarcity,  or  disease, 
comparatively  few  animals  live  to  the  ordinary 
term  of  natural  death.  There  is  a  wasteful  war 
every  where  raging  in  the  animal  kingdom.— 
Tribe  is  divided  against  tribe,  and  species  against 
species,  and  neutrality  is  nowhere  respected.— 
Those  which  are  preyed  upon,  have  certain 
means  which  they  employ  to  avoid  the  foe;  but 
the  rapacious  are  likewise  qualified  for  the  pur- 
suit. The  exercise  of  the  feelings  of  benevo- 
lence may  induce  us  to  confine  our  attention  to 
the  former,  and  adore  that  goodness  which  gives 
shelter  to  the  defenceless,  and  protection  to  the 
weak,  while  we  may  be  disposed  to  turn,  precipi- 
tately, from  viewiMf  the  latter ;  lest  we  discover 
marks  of  cruelty,  where  we  wished  to  contem- 
plate nothing  but  kindness.  These  feelings  are 
usually  the  companions  of  circumscribed  and 
partial  observation,  and  fall  far  short  of  Ihe  object 
at  which  they  aim. 

It  would  be  impious  in  us  to  inquire  why  the 
waster  has  been  created  to  destroy.  It  is  enough 
if  we  know  that  rapacious  animals  occupy  a  sta- 
tion in  the  scale  of  being.  And,  while  we  eager- 
ly explore  the  various  methods  employed  by  the 
defenceless,  to  secure  themselves  from  danger, 
and  evade  the  threatened  death ;  it  is  suitable 
for  us  likewise  to  contemplate  the  various  means 
employed  by  carnivorous  animals  to  gain  the 
means  of  their  subsistence.  When  we  see  a  hawk 
in  pursuit  of  a  lark,  we  are  apt  to  admire  exclu- 
sively, the  dexterity  of  the  latter  in  avoiding  de- 
struction, and  to  triumph  when  it  has  obtained 
the  requisite  protecti(Mi  in  a  thicket.  We  seem 
to  forget  that  the  digestive  organs  of  the  hawk 
are  fitted  only  for  carrion ;  and  we  lose  sight  of 
the  benevolence  and  wisdom  exhibited^  in  giving 
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ver  tho!&e  conditions  which  |>tHjmotu  tUt:  v'li^-Hmr 
of  lite  in  tlie  one,  and  resti-ain  or  Oestr ny  it^  ctirr* 
giet*  jjt  the  nthfy.  H'h;U,  then,  nrc  tliose  r>iiu!i* 
tiot3^  vliicli  ^'i/;^  [iio  ^LN>v;r;'p;iir..Ll  ^dist rilnitind  tif 
spircit***^  1  iity  Jijipeur  ti>  l>e  limited  to  ciicum- 
sUncca  connected  Willy  tfX9I>CSfl»f^ 

I.  TKMPERArUHEi 


|B  iu  viiif»  a  ]io«tcr  of  itif&tajirg  ^  deadly  blow, 
ind  zYttclct4a||  tUc  eUws  .suited  for  gi^spinp, 

I  hr  b^ll  for  tf  M  injc  t  n  pieces  the  quarry .  Wc 

ri[>r,  tlitictuiT,  t^ttaki^  coiitinct!  views  of  the 

Hill  iiuv;dortv  if  we  wish  to  read  th^  lessons 
I  1  inlnj^  tlu:  fiff^videncc  of  (iod  whkli  it  teach- 
I  He  thttt  ctiui^cih  the  grass  to  grow  for  iht 
f^tilt,  awH  lurh  the  serv|ip|¥%if  nxAth  likewise 
|ivi  ii  nit^i  ill  dm^  season  fial*'t&e  young  lions 
^hiih  mr  after  ihidr  prey ;  and  feeikt^  the  ra- 
fitiu,  thmiglt  nelttier  ntw  nor  tcap-  see 
tMiactom  jiikI  diJiftiiCelcss  ttifim^lft  existir  yet 

!»;     art <>b*erv«th<F  former  MMC&sf^^  ^'^^^  they  djrmni.h  jn  numbci .      w*.  apjiimch 


^Vc  have  ;d ready  stated,  that  the  (U*gTce  of 
heat  at  ihc  equatorial  regions  a[>pears  to  he  most 

fa\  nijiMfile  fur  ihe  Incruiise  nf  living  bein^7S,  and 


pitting  Ike  latter.  Limits  arc  assigned  lo  the  ra- 
va-(\  of  till*  utiWerBal  war.   The  eKctJSs  only  ol 

t  ['i^jju1atii>r>  iTi  cut  nfT, — ^and  this  ext  tfis,  nn 
)        i    [If oduLt:iJ3i  i,LJ  '.luLr]}    .in-Ui-ir-^  '^.'^jciid  L'^L' 

^ubsiNtence,  is  as  unifonn  as  the  means  used  to 
rcN'iain  its  limits. 

1  hL;»e  various  circumstances  which  we  have 
:  f.w  enumerated  as  limiting  the  duration  of  ani- 
ls, preserve  the  balance  of  life,  restrain  within 


the  prik^i.  There  js  no  laiitudo,  however,  whicli 
the  pci  s^t  vennR  L^  of  man  has  yt.t  ri' ached,  where 
liviiiu^  l>^/iT]^.^^  have  not  fjersi  ^.^?^'Jl"vc^i.    Tln'  irv 

as  the  arid  plains  or  shaded  forestb  of  tropical  cli- 
mates. When,  however,  an  inhabitant  of  the 
colder  regions  is  transported  to  a  warmer  dis- 
trict, the  increased  temperature  is  painful,  the 
functions  become  deranged,  and  disease  and 
uble  bounds  the  numbers  of'the  hTdividuals  death  ensue.    The  inhabitants  of  the  warmer  re- 

when  transported  to  the  colder  districts, 


01  .1  >pecies,  and  give  stability  to  that  system,  the 
wi^e  arrangements  of  which  can  only  be  disco- 
\LVt:d  by  a  close  examination  of  the  whole. 

Chafi,  2. — On  the  distribution  of  animals. 
In  examming  the  zoological  productions  of  dif- 
i'.:cni  countries,  we  observe,  that  the  species 
\v:iich  are  commonly  met  with  in  one  district,  are 
rnre,  or  not  to  be  detected,  in  the  others.    If  we 
u  iihne  our  attention  to  any  one  species,  we  shall 
iscrve,  that  there  is  some  particular  country 
.'  re  the  individuals  are  most  numerous,  and 
^'.  !lel•e  the  energies  of  life  are  exerted  with  the 
u  '.uicbt  activity.    As  we  recede  from  this  dis- 
trict, the  indiviilaals  become  less  numerous,  their 
r  crease  goes  on  at  a  slower  rate,  and  those  which 
.li  t  produced  arc  rather  of  dwarfish  stature :  at 
It  n^^th,  we  reach  the  limits  beyond  which  they 
hot  extend.   The  geograpliicai  distribution  of 
ich  species,  therefore,  may  be  represented  by  a 
r'rrle,  towards  the  centre  of  which,  existence 
c  :!i  be  comfortably  maintained  ;  but  as  we  ap- 
I'.-ach  the  circujufcrcnce,  restraints  multiply. 


vioiisly  possessed  by  the  wai  ia*bb>oJed  atiinul 
.jikI  pTolrubly  iti  iio  inferior  degree  by  tliose  which 
liVL  termed  cohl-hloodcd*  Bai  in  all  the  tfforts 
made  by  the  system,  to  secrete  extraordinary  dc- 
j^rt'tis  of  either  heat  or  ctild,  there  is  so  great  a 
portiiKi  nf  viuil  tneri^y  expended,  that  cxhauatiun 
tind  death  follow  its  long  cotitintiatice*  In  all 
cashes  where ih^  uifluenee  ot  the  sea$qii&  are  to  !je 
re4i&te4  ^^f^s  this  klndf  it  urould  be  retjui- 
site  In  cHmJUim  them  imiiiterrtiptad  lor  mjiiiy 
mmitli««  Tll^  «frtiirtK  liowever,  arc  4imiiibhifd 
iii  extent  aaii  duration  by  a  variety  of  tbe  n*ost 
wortderfiil  arrangements,  exhibitlivg  the  itifitiite 
resources  of  that  Wisdom  which  planned  the 
constitution  and  continuance^  of  the  aniiTi:d  kin^;- 
tVnw.  i\>  the  chief  of  the^  cooipeiiadtlng  or 
. .  i  L !  4. i  -  drcisimitfttice^  w  m&  sow  brief- 
ly advert, 

(  To  be  continued,) 
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gions, 

experience  inconvenience  from  the  change  of 
temperature,  equally  hurtful  to  the  system,  and 
fatal  to  its  continuance.  The  polar  bear  appears 
to  be  accommodated  to  live  in  a  region,  whose 
mean  annual  temperature  is  below  the  freezing 
point.  In  the  summer  temperature  of  Edinburgh, 
however  well  supplied  with  food,  he  appears  to 
languish  in  misery.  Cold  spring- water  poured  up- 
on him  seems  to  revive  him  for  a  little ;  but  all  re- 
lief is  temporarv,  the  climate  is  too  hot  for  the 
enjoyment  of  life.  Destined  to  live  in  a  climate 
where  the  system  is  required  to  secrete  heat 
chiefly,  it  seems  incapable  of  generating  the  cold 
requisite  to  counteract  the  effects  of  even  a  tem- 
perate climate.  The  inhabitants  of  the  torrid  re- 
gions, on  the  other  hand,  seem  capable  of  gene- 
rating cold  chiefly,  all  their  organs  being  adapted 
for  resisting  high  temperatures ;  and  hence,  when 
brought  to  cold  districts,  they  are  incapable  of 
generating  the  requisite  degree  ©f  heat. 

In  those  districts  where  the  individuals  of  a 
species  are  most  vigorous  and  prolific,  the  tem- 


^1  d  Ufe,  at  la»t,  becomes  impracticable.    Each iperature  most  suitable  for  existence  prevails  — 
i  Lies  has  a  range  peculiar  to  itself,  so  that  the  j  The-  native  country  of  the  horse  is  probably  Ara- 


Ltr<.ic»  oi  dilVerent  species  intersect  one  another 
in  every  possible  relation. 

1  he  extent  of  the  earth's  surface  over  which 
:.  c  individuals  of  a  species  are  dispersed,  can 
r.iV  be  ascertained  after  a  long  series  of  observa- 
'(  !,s,  conducted  by  naturalists  in  diflferent  coun- 
i  cs.    Hitherto  the  geographical  limits  of  but 
v  species  have  been  satisfactorily  determined. 
I  bese  chiefly  belong  to  the  larger  species  of  qua- 
i  upeds,  as  the  African  and  Asiatic  elephants, 
a-s  and  the  quagga,  the  lion,  the  hippo]  otamus, 
I  id  polar  bear.   In  the  tribes  of  the  less  per- 
ct  animals,  the  species  of  which  have  been  in- 
^>iij;ated  by  few,  the  extent  of  their  ceogra- 
ir.AL  DISTRIBUTION  has  been  very  imperfectly 

•  t-rmined. 

t  fore  proceeding  to  the  examination  of  the  laws 

<•  jch  regulate  the  geographical  distribution  of 
y  one  species,  it  is  expedient  that  we  previously 

I.  me  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  range  of 
J 'try  it  inhabits,  the  situations  in  which  it  has 

'  n  observ  ed  and  the  peculiar  characters  it  ex- 
jits  in  these  different  situations.  But  while 
:s  niimite  and  varied  information  is  requisite 
r  the  purpose  of  investigating  fully  the  physi- 

*i  history  of  any  one  species,  it  is  enough,  for  or- 
'  .iry  investigations,  that  we  ascertain  those  dis- 
cts  and  situations  where  the  individuals  are 
-*t  healthy  and  most  prolific,  and  those  where 

•  y  do  not  exist.  By  comparing  the  physical 
vnm stances  of  the  former  with  those  of  the 
.ter,  u  will  be  no  difficult  matter  to  disco-, 


bia.  There  he  exists  in  a  wild  state  in  the  great- 
est numbers.  In  the  Zetland  Islands,  where  he 
he  is  nearly  in  a  state  of  nature,  he  is  approach- 
ing the  polar  limits  of  his  distribution.  He  has 
become  a  dwarf.  He  does  not  reach  maturity 
until  his  fourth  year,  seldom  continues  in  vigour 
beyond  his  twelfth,  and  the  female  is  never  preg- 
nant above  once  in  two  years.  At  the  line  where 
the  energies  of  the  horse  terminate,  however,  the 
ein-deer  becomes  a  useful  substitute.  Its  equa- 
torial limits  do  not  reach  the  shores  of  the  Baltic. 

The  variations  of  the  seasons,  which  bring 
along  with  them  corresponding  changes  of  heat 
and  cold,  exercise  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
distribution  of  animals,  in  reference  to  tempera- 
ture. Some  species  appear  to  possess  a  consider- 
able range  of  temperature,  within  which  life  can 
be  easily  preserved,  and  all  its  functions  regular- 
ly perlormed.  We  do  not  mean  to  intimate,  that 
there  is  any  animal  which  can  live  in  our  climate, 
for  example,  and  remain  uninfluenced  by  a  dif- 
ference of  temperature  of  upwards  of  twenty  de- 
grees between  summer  and  winter.  The  consti 
tutional  arrangement  suited  to  the  one  season, 
would  be  prejudicial  during  the  continuance  of 
the  other.  But  there  are  many  animals  which 
live  in  the  same  district  both  m  summer  and  win- 
ter, and  even  in  districts  differing  considerably  in 
tlieir  mean  annual  temperature.  What,  then, 
are  the  means  employed  by  these  species  to  pre- 
serve life  in  the  midst  of  such  vicissitudes  ?  The 
power  of  producing  heat  or  cold,  is  a  property  ob- 


ON  THE  PARAMOUNT  IMPORTANCE, 
TO  MARYLAND,  OF  A  CANAL  TO  THE 
SUSQUEHANNA. 

Of  two  or  more  evils,  a  ivise  choice  will  always  se- 
lect the  least  ;  but  of  two  or  more  beutjita,  the 
greatest. 

In  attending  to  the  diflferent  objects  of  internal 
improvements  which  have  lately  been  proposed, 
as  being  of  superior  importance  in  promoting  the 
interests  and  futuie  prosperity  of  Maryland,  I 
have  noticed  sundry  canals:  one,  for  example, 
from  above  the  obstructions  in  the  Susquehanna 
i river  to  the  city  of  Baltimore;  the  Potomac  ca- 
inal,  from  the  town  of  Cumberland,  upon  that  ri- 
.  ver, down  to  tide  water  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
jbia;  the  cross-cut  canal,  as  it  has  been  called, 
I  from  the  said  tide  water  to  Baltimore  ;  also  a  ca- 
nal to  issue  out  of  that  of  the  Potomac,  at  the 
highest  eligible  point  of  separation,  and  from 
thence  to  pursue  the  most  eligible  route  to 
Baltimore— which,  for  distinction  I  shall  desig- 
nate by  the  name  of  the  Junction  canal ;  because, 
in  my  opinion,  its  most  advantageous  location 
would  be  to  form  a  junction  between  the  Susque- 
jhanna  and  Potomac  cana  s;  and  the  Chesapeake 
and  Delaware  canal,  to  open  a  more  direct  water 
'communication  between  the  cities  of  Baltimore 
and  Philadelphia. 

That  these  are  all  objects  of  great  importance, 
I  am  disposed,  most  readily,  to  grant;  but  I  pre- 
sume it  will  by  no  means  follow,  that  they  are  all 
so  equally  poised  in  the  interest  of  Maryland,  as 
for  neither  to  be  entitled  to  a  preference.  By  a 
late  writer  in  the  Federal  Gazette,  who  has  par- 
ticularly recognized  all  the  abovementioned  ca- 
nals except  the  junction,  we  are  told,  that  the  true 
means  to  effect  one,  is  to  secure  the  accomfilish- 
ment  of  all ;  and  in  the  plenitude  of  his  ardour, 
after  au/i/wsing'  the  Maryland  canals  to  cost  ^five^ 
or  even  six  millions  of  dollars,  he  has  enquired, 
whether  that  amount  can  be  an  obstacle,  taking 
into  view  the  extended  benefits  of  the  work'  and 
the  immense  fiatronage  that  it  inust  and  ought  to 
rec  ive? 

Were  it  only  a  well  established  fact,  that  we 
were  in  possession  of  the  necessary  fun^ls,  or  that 
the  fiatronagein  favour  of  the  undertaking  would, 
doubtless,  be  adequate  to  furnish  the  money  to 
the  amount  retjuired,  I  would  willingly  admit, 
there  was  then  no  obstacle — and  lo  me  it  would  'jc 
extremely  gratifying  to  know,  that  either  of  these 
facts  f^>Va/;z/y  existed.  But  as  this  animated  in- 
quirer has,  in  this  respect,  offered  no  other  proox 
than  his  own  implied  assertion,  I  confess,  that  to 
me  some  better  assurance  appears  to  be  indispen- 
sible,  before  we  could  with  safety  commence  our 
operations  ta  secure  the  accamfilishfnent  of  aH 
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the  amount  of  so  many  millions  of  dollars.  We 
ought,  at  least,  to  hav6  some  distinct  knowlcili^e 
vliere,  and  by  what  means,  the  money  conld  be 
obtained  to  discharge  the  amount  expended. 

Let  it  be  understood,  that  it  is  by  no  means  my 
intention,  upon  the  present  occasion,  to  interpose 
the  least  discouragement  to  our  undertaking  g//, 
to  the  utmost  extent  that  may  rationally  be  with- 
in our  power  to  accomplish,  to  advantage.  On 
the  contrary,  this  is  a  business  in  which  1  am  de- 
cidedly in  favour  of  our  doing  all  we  can  do.  It  is 
a  bubiness  in  which  I  am  particularly  anxious  that 
all  may  be  willing  to  display  the  most  laudable  li- 
berality; because  I  am  convinced  there  is  no  other 
way  in  which  it  is  at  all  possible  for  us  to  be  liberal 
with  equal  benefit,  either  to  ourselves  or  to  the 
community  at  large.  Hence  it  is,  with  me,  an 
ardent  desire  that  we  may  act  wisely;  that  we 
may  be  careful  to  adopt  no  plan  that  may  be  cal- 
culated, ultimately,  to  defeat  the  very  important 
object  in  view ;  that  we  may  not  place  ourselves 
even  in  a  situation  abundantly  worse  than  the  in- 
experienced boy,  who,  after  having  introduced 
his  empty  hand  into  a  narrow  mouthed  jar,  grasp- 
ed it  as  full  as  it  could  hold  of  filberts,  and  was 
then  in  exquisite  distress,  in  consequence  of  his 
being  unable  to  get  any  out,  until  an  old  man,  out 
of  pity,  advised  him  to  let  go  the  part  that  he  had 
seized  too  much,  and  that  theji  he  might  easily  suc- 
ceed with  the  rest.  But  it  is  evident  that  our  di- 
lemma  would,  in  fact,  be  abundantly  worse,  were 
we  unadvisedly  to  undertake  too  much,  and  ex- 
haust the  w/iole  of  our  funds  before  any  part  of 
the  work  should  be  completed.  We  would  not 
then  have  it  in  our  power  to  release  from  our 
grasp  the  part  that  we  had  seized  too  much.  We 
should  be  completely  unable  to  proceed  with  the 
rest.  All  would  t/ten  be  gone.  All  would  t/ien  be 
lost.  Ourlabour  and  expense  would  both  be  entire- 
ly useless,  by  reason  of  nothing  being  in  a  situation 
to  make  us  the  least  compensation  for  either. 

The  writer  before  mentioned,  after  having  re- 
cognized the  New  York  canal,  as  a  ivork  justly 
eulogized  and  admired  by  all  the  nvorldy  which 
already  begins  to  enrich  and  reward^  with  am/iU 
profits^  those  who  have  wisely  as  well  us  patriot- 
ically loaned  their  viotiey  to  it,  has  affected,  with 
emphasis,  to  enquire, — can  Mainland  hesitate 
(if  tr  thi^  example  ?  Does  not  the  canal  i?i  Au^w- 
I'orX-  teach  a  firactical  lesson  and  stimulate  to  ex- 
ertion ?  That  the  canal  of  New  York  presents 
an  example  highly  laudable ^  and  ^tbortky  of  imi- 
tation^ to  the  utmost  practicable  extent,  I  am  dis- 
posed most  willingly  to  admit ;  and  it  is  further 
my  candid  opinion,  that  with  an  equal  capacity  to 
accomplish  an  undertaking  of  such  incalculable 
utility  and  importance,  it  would  be  very  impro- 
per were  Maryland  even  to  hesitate.  But  where 
is  the  evidence,  permit  me  to  ask,  of  the  real  ex- 
istence of  this  capacity  >  It  is  true,  the  same 
writer  has  positively  asserted,  that,  w/ra/  has  been 
done  there,  can  be  done  here.  It  is  conclusively 
evident,  however,  that  this  is  by  no  means,  nei- 
ther possibly  can  be,  the  fact, — unless  it  were  al- 
so the  fact  that  the  state  of  Maryland  were  equal- 
ly as  large,  or  at  least  as  populous,  or  otherwise 
as  wealthy,  as  the  state  of  New  York. 

The  palpable  errftr  into  which  the  author  in 
<|uestion,  has  very  unhappily  fallen,  may  thus  be 
explained  from  nis  own  words.  He  says,  it  is 
71  ow  ascertained  that  the  canal  of  J^ew  York,  will 
not  cost  more  than  seven  millions  and  a  half  of 
dollars.  Upon  reference  being  had  to  the  late 
edition  of  Morse's  Universal  Gaietter,  published 
in  1821,  the  population  of  that  state,  according 
to  the  last  census,  appears  to  be  nearly  1400 
thousand,  for  46  thousand  square  miles  of  coun- 
try, whereas  our  population  at  the  same  time, 
was  only  about  407  thousand,  for  a  few  square 

ilcs  les9  than  14  thousand  ;  and  owing  to  one 


fifth  of  thatt^xtcnt  bi^nj^  uTKl':rstooci  to  be  water, 
we  huve  ui  land,  but  very  little  niore  than  ten 
thousand  square  miles,  llcncc  it  follows  that 
to  do  us  equal  justice,  our  liberality  and  our  en- 
terprise would  be  Oil  a  par  with  what  has  been 
so  liighly  extolled  in  the  citizens  of  New  York, 
were  our  population  to  furnish  two  m»liions  of 
dollars,  or  the  extent  of  our  soil  one  million  and 
a  half  V,  ith  a  small  fraction  over  in  both  instan- 
ces. The  correctness  of  these  sums  may  readily 
be  verified  by  two  small  operations  in  the  rule  of 
three,  thus — a  population  of  1,400,000  :  is  to 
407,000  ::  as  7,500,000  of  dollars  :  are  to  2,000,000, 
and  a  fraction  equivalent  to  eighteen  hundredths ; 
and  46,000  square  miles  of  country  :  are  to  10,000 
::as  7,500,000:  are  to  l,5tVj,000  dollars,  and  a 
fraction  equivalent  to  thirteen  hundredths. 

From  the  preceding  calculations  it  is  evident, 
that  if  we  are  now  to  be  called  upon  for  money  to 
a  greater  amount  than  the  sums  above  stated,  then 
are  we  not  called  upon  to  imitate,  but  to  trans^ 
vend,  the  celebrated  example  of  New  York  ;  and 
that  in  form  nearly  a  three,  to  nearly  a  four  fold 
ratio,  should  the  sum  be  6,000,000.  Again,  had 
the  cost  of  the  New  York  canal  exceeded  its 
present  cost,  in  the  same  proportion  that  their 
population,  or  the  extent  of  their  soil  and  ours, 
upwards  of  25,000,000  in  the  former  case,  and  in 
the  latter,  upwards  of  34,000,000  of  dollars, 
would  have  been  required  for,  as  our  population, 
407,000  :  is  to  theirs,  1,400,000  : :  so  are  seven 
and  a  half  :  to  25,000,000  ;  and  as  our  10,000 
square  miles  of  soil :  are  to  their  46,000  : :  so  are 
seven  and  a  half  :  to  34,000,000  of  dollars,  reject- 
ing both  fractions. 

These  calculations,  founded  as  they  are,  upon 
the  certainty  of  geographical  evidence,  except 
in  relation  to  the  cost  of  the  New  York  canal, 
must,  themselves,  be  too  certain  to  be  doubted  ; 
and  1  have  also  been  thus  particular  in  my  expla- 
nations, that  every  one,  capable  of  performing  a 
small  operation  in  the  rule  of  three,  may,  if  he 
pleases,  ascertain  the  correctness  of  the  whole,  to 
his  own  satisfaction  ;  totally  independent  of  any 
statement  ef  mine.  From  these  premises,  which 
if  scrutinized  to  the  very  utmost,  I  trust,  will 
be  found  to  be  substantially  certain,  lam  now  pre- 
pared to  draw  the  following  conclusions,  equally 
certain:  1.  To  every  rational  understanding,  it 
must  doubtless  be  evident,  that  the  enormous 
sum  of  25  or  34,000,000,  would  have  been  entire- 
ly too  heavy,  even  for  the  state  of  New  York— 
and  by  parity  of  reason  6,000,000  are  equally  too 
heavy  for  Maiyland.  2.  The  actual  fact  being 
now  ascertained,  that  7,500,000  are  in  a  fair  way 
to  be  managed,  to  very  great  advantage,  by  ]feJew 
York,  it  follows,  from  absolute  calculation,  that 
with  superior  local  advantages,  to  stimulate  to 
exertion,  Maryland  ought,  with  equal  facility  to 
manage  the  raising  of  1,500,000  or  2,000,000.— 
3.  But  as  it  is  understood  that  6,000,000  would  be 
required  to  open  the  whole  of  the  Maryland  ca- 
nals, instead  of  attempting  all  at  once,  we  are 
here  forewarned,  out  of  two  or  more  benefits, 
wisely  to  choose  the  greatest,  for  which  our 
means  may  be  competent ;  and,  in  this  Way,  I 
am  persuaded,  we  shall  have  it  completely  in  our 
power,  as  I  hope  hereafter  more  fully  to  explain, 
to  outstrip  New  York,  and  derive  from  our  one 
and  a  halt,  or  2,000,000,  far  greater  benefits,  in 
proportion,  than  can  reasonably  be  anticipated 
from  their  7,500,000,  that  is  from  an  expenditure 
of  three  and  a  half,  or  five  times  the  amount  of 
ours.  WM.  KENWORTHY. 


FROM  THE*  PORTSMOUTH  ORACLE. 

BALANCE  OF  TRADE. 
The  remarks  which  we  made  in  the  Journal,  a 
few  weeks  ago,  on  the  balance  of  trade,  have  had 


the  fortune  to  attract  some  attention  in  differcL: 
parts  of  the  Union.  In  general,  they  appear  to 
have  produced  conviction ;  though  we  claim  for 
them  no  other  merit  than  that  of  stating  plain 
principles  in  plain  language.  A^  the  subject  1^ 
important,  and  as  several  answers  to  our  ar^- 
ments  have  been  attempted,  we  shall  bepardonet! 
for  offering  a  few  additional  remarks. 

What  is  called  the  balance  of  trade,  is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  value  of  the  imports  and  ex- 
l)orts  of  a  country.  We  attempted  to  show  that 
when  the  balance  of  trade  is  said  to  be  against  a 
country— that  is,  when  she  imports  more  than  she 
exports — so  far  from  its  being  a  sign  of  decay  anci 
ruin,  it  is  rather  a  mark  of  prosperity.  When  a 
fisherman  candies  out  with  him  50  hogsheads  m 
salt,  worth  §200,  and  brings  home  450  quintals  oi 
fish,  worth  gllOO,  he  would  smile  to  hear  us  say, 
that  he  was  mining  either  himself,  or  his  countr\ . 
He  would  reply,  that  he  had  made  a  profitable 
voyage  ; — his  imports  exceeded  his  exports.— 
When  a  farmer  goes  to  market  with  a  load  o! 
pork  which  has  cost  him  $SQ  to  raise,  and  retun  - 
with  a  load  of  salt  and  iron  worth  ^75,  which  lu 
I  has  purchased  with  the  proceeds,  besides  paying 
;his  expenses,  he  would  wonder  a  little  at  that  po- 
ilitical  arithmetic  which  would  teach  him  that  lit 
had  made  a  losing  journey. 

The  principal  difficulty  attending  this  subject, 
has  arisen  from  the  high  rate  of  exchange.  It 
lhas  been  said  that  when  merchants  have  to  give, 
for  many  successive  months,  10  or  12  percent, 
advance  for  bills  of  exchange,  it  is  conclusive  e\  i- 
dence  that  the  country  is  getting  in  debt ;  tlv&t 
there  are  not  goods  enough  sent  to  Euixipe  to  pay 
for  those  which  we  bring  home,  and  of  course 
that  a  high  rate  of  interest  is  paid  for  mo.icy 
there.  We  hope  to  show,  by  a  plain  example, 
that  the  whole  of  this  reasoning  is  fallacious. 

Exchange,  in  its  technical  sense,  is  the  sum 
given  in  one  country  for  the  transfer  of  a  deU 
due  in  another.    When  the  price  given  is  the 
same  sum  as  that  which  is  to  be  received,  ex- 
change is  said  to  be  at  par — when  it  is  more  tn.ia 
that  which  is  to  be  received,  exchange  is  in 
vance,  or  at  a  premium.   Now,  as  the  design 
the  purchaser  of  exchange  is  to  employ  the  rr^- 
ney  in  the  foreign  country,  where  the  debt  i?  Ji;c, 
it  is  obvious  that  he  will  never  give  more  advance 
for  exchange,  than  the  sum  it  would  cost  hini  t* 
transport  specie  to  the  same  place.    That  is,  cx» 
change  can  never  be  higher  than  the  freight, 
surance,  and  commission  charged  upon  the  trai 
portation  of  money.   For  why  should  A.  givt  Iti 
ten  per  cent,  for  one  hundred  dollars  payable  if 
England,  when  he  can  send  one  hundred  sil 
dollars  to  England  for  about  one  and  a  half  \k\ 
cent. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  exchange  is  at  preser-l 
actually  10  per  cent,  advance  ;  and  yet  ^ere  ar 
dollars* in  the  country !  The  apparent  difficuJi 
may  be  removed  by  a  single  example. 

A.  owes  a  debts  in  England  of  ^^482,  which 
wishes  to  pay.  He  purchases  of  B.  a  bill  of  c\ 
change  for  £\Q0  sterling,  for  which  he  give 
premium  of  10  per  cent.  When  he  remits  it,  lu 
account  stands  thus — 

£100  sterling,  at  par,  or  g444     -   -    .g444  4 
10  per  cent,  advance  -----  441- 

§483  I 

He,  therefore,  has  paid  here  §488  88  for  Jlil 
sterling  in  London.  Now  what  is  the  value  | 
these  one  hundred  pounds  in  London?  How  nud 
of  his  debt  will  be  puid  by  it  ? 

By  the  hist  advices,  dollars  were  worth  in  Er 
land,  4s.  9^.  per  oz.  or  4s.  1  Jd  a  piece.  A.  thert 
ilpre,  receives  in  England  g482  41  in  the  place 
of  3^488  8S  paid  here.   He  has  really  given  th* 
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ffrtfim  for  exchange,  bisleadof  10  per  cent, 

Nf  w,  what  would  have  been  the  rc»iilt,  if  be 
n  iJ  ihi|»ped  si>i'ciL'»  instead  ai  buving  a  bill 
^xnlwit^f  He  owes  ^tK^^  itilm^an^r  ^l^tf^ 


rvfoft?  sliip  Uiuc  5um — 

['rcn)iuTn  given  here  for  Spanish  dollars, 
1  j)cr  ceiit.    -    --    --    --  -- 

i  relight,  half  per  cent.  -  -    -    -    -  - 

i.isuiance,  one  percent.        .    -    .   -  - 


I  I  fbl^y«^1f  atMler  great  tiblifatbos  tf»  ym  fui^ 
ttie  f  uttreiit  ^nd  trmhU  you  havetaktn  in  recjoin- 


lL7-\Vc  are  traly  sorry  to  kani  that  the  flat-  ^  endiaij  the  cultiV^tJon  of  tlif/ijift  h\ 
tering  j^rospect  of  a  great  wheat  cr<|p  iti  already 


greatly  iaip^f«4  t&ft  ttmfflA^i  0f  tilt  fly.  akim  e 
plants  of  wlieit  t&««  idfe^iril  fipftllitview  of  tht? 
inae^  ia  iti  larv^  ftaten  tn^f  be  seen  at  the 
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7,000  cuttings,  and  gave  to  gentlemen  who  li.i  ^ 
Mil  111 u  cuttings,  ace* near  2,000  more— an ti  ^\,,  ': 
havr  hi'(-\  \  suTit  Its  fai' Huston,  iioi'tlv-cji.s'.      ■  ' 

Virginians  have  taken  a  decided  lead,  and  from 
^  _       ^  the  niruber  of  correspondents  I  had  from  thence. 

Vineyard,  near  Georgetown,  D,  C.  ^  and  the  beginning  they  have  made,  (although  at 
17*'^^^^''  ^  ^^^^  beginning  it  may  appear  small,)  1  have  no 

—  .J.  b.  Skinner,  bs(^  'doubt  but  that  in  thirty  years  from  the  presem 

^494  05     Dear  67r,— I  send  for  your  acceptance  by  the  lime,  it  will  be  a  considerable  aiticle  of  export 
h  would  have  cost  him  then  §12  05,  or  more' ^cjiooner  Stag,  I.  Nevitt,  muster,  ten  bottles  ofjfrom  that  state;  without,  in,  the  smallest  degree, 
.  n  /n-o  a7iU  a         per  cent,  to  have  shipped  | a  box,  and  one  book;  the  other  book  interfering  with  their  other  agricultural  pursuits. 
•  LLie.   Even  if  we  deduct  the  premium  given  V^^^'^^  to  send  to  the  honourable  Robert  Smith, | or  products.    New  York  comes  next,  and  from 
<  1  dollars,  there  will  remain  $7  23,  or  one  and^'^^Y^  "^X  respects,--not  as  president  of  the  Agri-_the  gentlemen  who  have  got  cuttings  from  r 
,  //u//  pcr  cent,  as  the  cost  of  remittance  ;  oricultural  Society  of  Maryland,— but  as  from  an  there  will  be  a  fair  trial  of  the  cultivation  of  t 
j.c  cents  in  the  hundred  dollars  more  than  the^^^  acquaintance  and  friend.    As  a  society,  they 
ru:e  of  exchange.    Bills  of  exchange,  therefore,i?PPear  to  be,  aa  ijet,  too  much  engaged  in  attend- 
u  .at  this  moment,  sold"  for  /m^  than  their  true,      to  Bakewell  rams,  short-horned  bulls,  ram- 
ulue.   And  if  ihey  are  any  criterion  of  the  state;  P^i^t  stallions,  pigs,  &c.  to  condescend  to  take 
:  nade.  England  is  in  debt  to  the  United  States,  1"^"  view,  or  even  a  glimpse,  ot  so  trifling  a  sub- 


ad  of  the  United 
^-Liud. 


States  being  in  debt  ,  to 


,  ject  as  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  and  making 
wine — a  thing,  ivhich,  7io  doubt ^  will  add  ( before 
the  end  of  t/ie  fircsent  century,)  one  hundred 
This  result  will  doubtless  surprise  those,  who  mUliom  of  dollars,  annually,  to  the  agricultural 
cnsider  the  rate  of  exchange  as  a  sure  standard !// roc/ z/f/«  of  the  United  States. 
,\-  which  to  ascertain  the  balance  of  trade.  Buti  Two  bottles  of  the  wine  marked  "Champaign," 
.  e  have  other  facts  equally  conclusive.  For  was  made  from  the  Munier,  or  Miller  Burgundv 
■  any  years  past,  exchange  has  been  from  15  to  grape,  just  as  they  were  turning  to  ripen.   I  was 

-  per  cent,  in  favor  of  England  and  Spain,  and  obliged  to  pull  them  then,  as  they  began  to  crack 
)  om  8  to  12  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  United  and  burst,  and  the  bees  were  also  making  great 
i.iies  against  the  island  of  Cuba.  Is  that  island,  havock  among  them.  This  wine  had  60  lbs.  of 
.jih  all  its  great  and  valuable  exports,  on  the  sugar  to  the  barrel  of  32  gallons;  the  grapes, 
t:  ge  of  ruin  >  Is  she  getting  in  debt  from  10  to  though  not  ripe,  were  tolerably  sweet.  The  corks 
/  per  cent,  a  year  to  Spain,  to  England,  to  the  of  this  wine  ought  not  to  be  drawn  until  some 
Mited  States?    We  believe  there  will  scarcely  time  in  the  month  of  June,  when  1  expect  it  will 

t  found  an  advocate  for  the  old  doctrine  of  the  sparkle. 

dance  of  trade,  that  will  venture  to  assert  it.     j    ^wo  bottles,  marked  *•  Tokay  ."—This  wine 
The  truth  is,  the  rate  of  exchange  with  any  was  made  of  a  grape  1  found  at  Mrs.  SchoU's,  at 
unicular  country,  depends  more  upon  the  actu-  Clarksburg,  Montgomery  county,  Md.,and  also  at 
I  valuation  of  money,  than  upon  any  supposed  J-  Johnston,  Esq's.  Frederick  county.    1  could  not 
iil^nceof  trade.    In  the  United  States,  dollars  trace  where  the  grape  originally  came  from;  buc 
.xve,  by  law,  a  fixed  value.    In  England,  the  a  German  priest,  who  saw  them  ripe,  said  they 
I  ce  of  them  fluctuates  like  that  of  any  article  were  the  true  Tokay,  suca  as  r.c  had  seen  grow- 
t  commerce.    If,  instead  of  being  worth  in  Eng-  ^ng     Hungary.    They  are  a  beautiful  grape  to 
.  d   as  they  now  are,  only  4s.  l^M  each,  they  the  eye, and  tolerable  to  eat— but  from  their  man- 
■  .  ukl  rise,  as  in  1810,  to  4s.  7d,  it  is  evident  that  "^r  of  growth,  &c.  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think 
4 ,4  here  would  again  purchase  £100  sterling  in  they  are  a  native  of  this  country, 
^land.   But  would  such  a  rise  in  the  value  ofj    Two  bottles,  marked  "Burgundy,"  are  made 
ilars  alter  the  balance  of  trade      Would  it  from,  the  Schuylkill  Muscadel  and  Constantia 
ike  our  imports  less,  our  exports  greater? — grapes.   None  of  these  three  wines  have  any 
.  <juld  it  be,  in  itself,  any  evidence  that  this  brandy,  or  other  spirit  in  them. 
.Mitry  was  more  or  less  indebted  to  England  ?    j    Two  bottles,  marked  "  D.  M.  1821,"  are  made 
lr>  Cuba,  doubloons  pass  for  seventeen  dollars,  ^V^™  the  Bland  Madeira  grape,  a  native  of  Virgi- 
-ile  here  they  are  worth  but  fifteen.   Spanish        ^"^  ^^te  ot  ten  per  cent,  of  spirit 

.i.irs  are  therefore  always  worth  in  Cuba  from 

to  8  per  cent,  advance,  when  payment  is  made'    Twe  bottles,  marked  "D.  M.  1822,"  had  four 

loiibloons.  This  single  fact  shows  the  whole  gallons  of  spirit  in  a  half  pipe,  say  55  gallons. — 
r.  ration  of  the  principle.  Bills  on  the  United  These  last  four  kinds  had  from  25  lbs.  to  30  lbs.  of 
..les  arc  always  above  par,  because  dollars  can  sugar  to  the  barrel.   That  marked  champaign 

n^tained  for  them;  and  because  dollars,  when  was  made  the  fir^t  week  in  August  last— the 
•.lined,  can  be  sold  above  par  for  doubloons.— others  in  September,  except  that  marked  1821. 
»ie  whole  difference  in  the  rate  of  exchange,  The  tokay  appears  to  have  undergone  a  very 
'  rcfore,  arises  from  the  fact,  that  the  nominal  complete  fermentation,  and  scarcelj'  a  particle  of 
ii_e  of  commodities  is  regulated  there  by  doub-  the  saccharine  quality  in  it  left  undecomposed. — 
/:  ,  s,  and  here  by  dollars.  As  soon  as  doubloons  The  burgundy  ought  to  i)e  one  year  older  to  com- 
^  directly  exchanged  for  dollars,  an  advance  is  plete  its  fermentation;  or,  probably,  its  saccha- 
I  upon  dollars,  and  the  difference  vanishes.  In  rinc  quality  mi^ht  be  decomposed  and  become  al- 
manner,  the  whole  difference  in  the  rate  of  cohol  by  next  August.    But  1  shall  not  have  an 

hangc  between  this  country  and  Eii;^ land  opportunity  of  knownig,  as  the  quarter  cask  is 
-OS  from  the  difference  of  the  legal  standard  of  out,  and  not  one  dozen  of  the  wine  left.  1  have 
T.cy.    The  price  of  commodities  here  is  fixed'two  barrels  of  wine  made  from  the  same  grapes, 

5ioilars  ;  in  England,  by  pounds  sterling — re-]but  they  are  not  so  good  as  this  cask  was,-!-one 

-  cut  ing  guineas.    When  dollars  are  exchang-:  having  more  flavour,  and  the  other  is  meagre. 


r  dollars,  we  have  already  shows,  the  differ 
Ksis  in  our  favour. 


owing  to  the  different  sta-^es  of  perfection  in 
which  the  grapes  were  garnered, 


me, 

.  the 

grape  as  far  north  as  Albany; — and  a  gentleman 
who  lives  80  miles  in  the  country  from  Savannah, 
in  Georgia,  got  as  many  cuttings  as  any  one  per- 
son, with  the  intention  of  making  wine. 
I  am,  dear  sir,  very  respectfully. 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  ADLUM. 


Monticello,  Afiril  11,  1823. 
Dear  Sir, — I  received,  successively,  the  two 
bottles  of  wine  you  were  so  kind  as  to  send 
me.  The  first,  called  tokay,  is  truly  a  fine  wine, 
of  high  flavor,  and,  as  you  assure  me  there  was 
not  a  drop  of  brandy  or  other  spirit  in  it,  I  may 
say  it  is  a  wine  of  a  good  body  of  its  own.  The 
second  bottle,  a  red  wine,  I  tried  when  I  had  good 
judges  at  the  table.  We  agreed  it  was  a  wine 
one  might  always  drink  with  satisfaction,  but  of 
no  peculiar  excellence.  Of  your  book  on  the 
culture  of  the  vine;  it  would  be  presumption  in 
me  to  give  any  opinion,  because  it  is  a  culture  of 
which  I  have  no  knowledge,  either  from  practice 
or  reading.  Wishing  you,  very  sincerely,  com- 
plete success,  in  this  your  laudable  undertaking, 
I  assure  you  of  my  great  esteem  and  resi)ect. 

TH :  JEFFERSON. 


Mo7itfiellier,  Afiril  12,  ir23. 
Sir,— I  received,  some  days  ago,  t>.e  two  co- 
pics  of  your  memoir  on  the  cultivation  of  the  vine, 
with  a  bottle  of  your  tokay  ;  and  I  have  since 
read  your  letter,  enforcing  the  importance  of 
making  the  vineyard  an  appurtenance  to  Ameri- 
can farms. 

The  memoir  merits  well  the  public  attention, 
to  which  it  is  offered.  It  is  so  long  since  I  tasted 
the  celebrated  wine  whose  name  you  have  adopt- 
ed, that  my  memory  cannot  compare  its  flavor 
with  that  of  your  specimen  from  an  American 
grape.  I  am  safe,  I  believe,  in  saying  that  the 
latter  has  an  affinity  to  the  general  character  of 
the  good  Hungarian  wines,  and  that  it  can  scarce- 
ly fail  to  recommend  itself  to  discriminating  pa- 
lates. 

The  practicability  and  national  economy  of 
substituting,  to  a  great  extent  at  least,  for  the  fo- 
reign wines,  on  which  so  large  a  sum  is  expended, 
those  which  can  be  produced  at  home,  without 
withdrawmg  labour  from  objects  better  reward- 
ing it,  is  strongly  illustrated  by  your  experiments 
and  statements.  The  introduction  of  a  luitive 
wine,  is  not  a  little  recommended,  moreover,  by 
its  tendency  to  substitute  a  beverage*  favourable 
to  temperate  habits,  for  the  ardent  liquors  so  de- 
structive to  the  morals,  the  health,  and  the  social 
happiness  of  the  American  people ;  and  it  may 
be  added,  which  is  so  expensive  to  them  also : 
for  besides  the  actual  cost  of  the  intoxicating 
draughts,  the  value  of  the  time  and  strength  con- 
sumed by  them  is  of  not  less  amount. 


AMERICAN  FARMER. 


FMay  16,  182:» 


I  shall  forward  one  of  the  copies  of  the^nemoir, 
as  you  desire,  to  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Al- 
bemarle ;  to  which  your  letter  will  also  be  com- 
municated, that  the  members  may  have  the  be- 
nefit of  the  suggestions  and  remarks  which  it  con- 
tains. Nothing  seems  to  be  wanting  to  the  addi- 
tion of  a  desirable  article  to  our  productions,  but 
decisive  efforts,  to  which  the  patronage  of  the 
agricultuml  societies  may  contribute  a  seasona- 
ble stimulus.   With  friendly  respects, 

JAMES  MADISON. 

J.  Adlum,Esq, 

STRAWBERRIES.  ' 

Mr.  Skinner, 

In  reply  to  an  enquiry  of  your  correspondent 
'  R.  K.  M.  in  your  6th  number  of  vol.5,  relative  to 
the  failure  of  strawberries  which  have  appa- 
rently blossomed  vigorously,  I  would  r.uggest,  as 
tlie  cause,  the  undue  proportion  of  male  and  fe- 
male plants.  These  can  be  discovered  by  their 
blossoms.  I  have  been,  for  some  time,  in  the  ha- 
bit of  paying  attention  to  this  point,  with  a  view 
to  promoting  the  fruitfulness  of  my  plants.  A 
neighbor  of  mine,  remarkable  for  his  knowledge 
and  skill  in  gardening,  showed  me  a  most  beauti 
ful  bed  in  full  blossom  last  spring,  from  which  he 
'lid  not  gather  a  gill  of  strawberries,  and  which 
ne  afterwards  dug  up.  In  the  2d  volume  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Lon 
don,  p.  393,  August  5,  1817,  is  a  letter  to  the  se- 
cretary of  the  society,  from  Mr.  Michael  Keens, 
gai  ilcner  of  Isleworth,  from  which  the  following 
are  extracts,  in  answer  to  a  letter  requesting  a 
detail  of  his  practice  in  raising  strawberries : 

'*  There  are  many  different  sorts  of  hautboys ; 
one  has  the  male  and  female  organs  in  the  same 
blossom,  and  bears  very  freely.  But  that  which 
I  most  approve,  is  the  one  which  contains  the 
male  organs  in  one  blossom  and  the  fen^ale  in 
another.  In  selecting  these  plants,  care  must  be 
taken  that  there  are  not  too  many  male  plants 
amongst  them  ;  for  as  these  bear  no  fruit  they 
are  apt  to  make  more  runners  than  the  females. 
I  consider  one  male  to  ten  females  the  proper 
proportion  for  an  abundant  crop.  I  learned  the 
necessity  of  mixing  the  male  plants  with  the 
others  by  experience,  in  1809.  I  had  before  that 
period  selected  female  plants  only  for  my  beds, 
and  was  entirely  disappointed  in  my  expectations 
of  a  crop." 

These  remarks  apply  to  all  other  varieties, 
with  some  difference  in  the  extent  of  their  opera- 
tion. It  may  be  easily  discovered  by  the  stamens, 
which  are  the  male  blossoms.  It  is  a  matter 
perfectly  understood  by  our  best  practical  gar- 
deners, that  an  attention  to  the  selection  of  their 
plants,  is  well  rewarded  by  an  increased  quanti 
ty  of  fruit.         A  New^Jersky  Sudscriber. 

May  Sth,  1823. 


BALTIMORE,  FRIDAY,  MAY  16,  1823. 


37*  Messrs.  S.  V.  Merrick,  &  Co.  Philadelphia, 
have  been  invested  with  the  privilege  of  making 
and  selling  Mr.  Pope's  newly  invented  thrashing 
macliines,  in  any  State  south  of  New- York — all 
persons  desirous  of  knowing  any  thing  more 
about  them,  will  please  therefore  address  them- 
selves directly,  to  the  above  named  firm. 

The  above  privilege  will  cease  for  any  county 
or  state,  when  the  exclusive  right  for  such  coun- 
ty or  state  may  be  sold. 

LIVERP00LlilAR^ETS~7th  April. 
I'Vom  Myers*  Price  Curre  nt, 
Montreal  Pots  have  declined  considerably,  90 
bis.  by  auction  having  been  sold  at  66.^.  9t/.  and 


subsequently  150  bis*  at  65*.  6rf.to  66«.6rf. — Pearls 
have  also  been  sold  at  a  considerable  reduction, 
56«.  having  been  accepted  for  10  bis.  by  auction, 
and  20  to  30  have  since  been  sold  at  55s,  pci-cwt. 
The  market  has  however,  since  become  more 
firm. 

Nothing  worthy  of  notice  has  occurred  this 
week  in  Flaxseed,  and  the  market  has  become 
languid. 

Our  Grain  market  this  week,  upon  the  whole, 
has  been  rather  heavy  ;  yet  some  considerable 
transactions  have  taken  place  between  the  specu- 
lators in  wheat,  at  some  trilling  reduction  ;  but 
which,  however,  has  not  tended  to  any  general 
depression,  and  our  quotations  remain  nearly  the 
same  as  last  week. 
50  bags  Pimento  have  been  sold  at  9^^.  per  lb 
100  casks  new  Carolina  Rice  of  a  mixed  quali- 
ty, have  been  sold  in  bond  at  23«.  9d.  to  24*.  per 
cwt. 

500  bbls.  Am.  Tar  have  been  sold  at  14s.per  cwt, 
The  sales  in  Turpentine  consist  of  500  bbls.  at 
14*.  od,  being  a  decline  of  &d,  per  cwt. 

Very  little  has  been  done  in  I'obacco,  the  sales 
for  home  consumption  and  for  Ireland  this  week 
having  been  very  limited,  and  only  30  hhds.  of 
Kentucky  leaf  at  2\d  per  lb.  have  been  purchased 
for  shipment. 

4shes — Pots,  N.  York  and  Boston,  j£3  8*.  a 
£3  io«.— Pearls,  2  16  a  2  17— Pots,  Montreal, 
3  6  a  3  7— Pearls  2  15  a  2  16.  Flaxseed^  £2  Us. 
a  £3.  Flour — ^new  in  bond,  £1 6s,  2i£l  8«.  Rice, 
Carolina,  in  bond,  £l  sl£15s, 

MO  — 

BALTIMORE  MARKET. 
PRICES  CURRENT.— CORRECTED  weekly 

Flour,  best  white  wheat,  $8 — Howard  street 
Superfine,  g7  25— fine  do.  g6  75— Wharf, do.  $7  25 
sales — ^White  wheat,  $1  6U  to  164 — Red  do.,  $1 57 
to  gl  60— Rye,  85  cents— Com,  56  to  58  cents — 
country  Oats,  50  to  55  cents—  Beef,  8  cts.  per  lb. 
— Live  Cattle,  §6  to  ^6  50  per  cwt. — Ba- 
con, round,  8  to  9  cents  per  lb. — Pork  $4  50  to 
5  50  per  c.  lb.—  6  to  8  cts.  per  pound — Mutton,  5 
to  6  cts.  per  lb. — Beans,  $1  37^  to  1  50 — Peas, 
black  eyed,  55  to  60  cts.— Red  Clover  Seed,  $5  50 
to  6— Orchard  Grass  do.  §3— Herds'  Grass  do.  g3— 
Timothydo.g;450— Millet, ,§3— Flax  Seed,  75  to  80 
cts. — Whiskey,  from  the  wagons,  32  to  35  cts. 
per  gal.— Apple  brandy,  30  to  52  cts. — ^Peach  do., 
65  to  70  cts.— Shad,  «one  in  market — Herrings, 
No.  1,  $2  50  per  bbl. — No.  2,  $2  25 — ^Fine 
salt  80  to  90  cts.  per  bush. — Coarse,  do.  75 — 
Butter,  20  to  25  per  lb — Eggs,  12 i  cts.  per  doz. 
— Hay,  §18  per  ton — Sti-aw,  jgll  to  12. 

Maryland  Tobacco. — Fine  yellow,  $27  to  35 
scarce — good  do  $20to  25  do. — inferior  do.  $15  to 
18  do. — spangled  ^15  to  18  do. — fine  red  $10  to  14 
— good  do,  $6  to  8 — common  do.  ^4  to  6,  plenty — 
dark  $3  to  4  do. — seconds  $1  ^  to  6  do. 

Mr.  John  Kilgonr  of  St.  Clement's  bay,  St.  Ma- 
ry's county,  Maryland,  sold  12  hogsheads  on 
Monday  last,  8  crop  and  4  seconds,  for  6  and  4 
dollai's — the  same  quality  it  is  said,  would  not  now 
sell  so  well  by  $1  per  hundred  at  least. 

There  may  be  seen  in  the  office  of  the  Ameri- 
can Farmer,  and  we  invite  planters  to  look  at 
them,  several  samples  of  tobacco,  extraordinary 
by  every  circumstance  connected  with  them, 
amongst  others,  there  are 

Some  bundles  of  tobacco,  from  the  estate  of 
Governor  Goldsborough,  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland — of  beautiful  texture,  and  very  bright 
nutmeg  colour — exceeding  in  these  respects  any 
thing  we  have  seen  from  that  section  of  the  state, 
whence  we  seldom  see  any  but  of  the  dullest 
qualiCy,  There  are  also  some  bundles  from  Side- 
lin^^^  Hic'l^  in  Somerset  county,  Pcimsylvania,  which 


came  down  the  Juniata  and  SusquehanDa,  to  thi? 
market. 

This  sample  excels  in  the  brilliancy  of  its  ye! 
low  colour^  even  any  thing  we  have  yet  seen,  and 
certainly  gives  to  the  cultivator,  W.  C.  Dorsey. 
a  right  ta  the  highest  rank  amongst  planters^ 
the  more  so,  as  we  presume  the  cultivation  of  to- 
bacco must  have  been  very  recently  undertakei 
in  that  part  of  the  country.  It  further  establish- 
es the  fact  of  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  the  soi. 
there  to  the  production  of  tobacco  of  the  fir^: 
(luality.  We  hope  that  $35  12  J,  the  price  ob- 
tained in  this  case,  has  rewarded  Mr.  DoriC\ 
for  his  enterprise  and  trouble.  We  understw  u 
that  Mr.  Goldsborough's  tobacco  would,  whir 
left  with  us,  have  commanded  $20  per  hundrid. 
It  is  probable  it  was  produced  on  land  in  Doi he- 
county  of  lighter  quality  than  the  generality  n: 
Eastern  Shore  land, — but  it  proves  that  Nir 
Goldsborough  has  made  himself  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  most  approved  mode  of  culti- 
vating and  handling  tkat  commodity. 


This  justly  celebrated  and  well  known  horse 
is  a  dark  bay,  full  sixteen  hands  high,  of  fii.. 
form,  figure,  and  great  bone — he  walks,  pacc>. 
trots  and  canters  remarkably  light,  and  wtll 
He  is  in  strength,  form  and  figure,  what  it../. 
be  conceived  in  the  description  of  a  first  r-tt. 
English  coach  horse  or  Hunter,  his  eye  is  a 
large  clear  hazle,  his  movements  graceful  ar;  1 
grand,  and  his  colts  where  he  has  stood  the  Uy 
three  years,  are  much  admired  for  their  si^t, 
action  and  bcauu  . 

He  will  stand  this  season,  from  tbe  1st 
May,  from  Saturday  till  Wednesday  monii: 
in  each  week  at  Govan's  Town,  under  the  li 
rection  of  Mr.  John  Wooden ;  and  from  \Wi\- 
nesday  till  Saturday  mornings,  each  week,  at  ti.c 
Maryland  tavern,  four  miles  from  this  city,  m 
the  Frederick  turnpike  road,  under  the  direct :o 
of  Mr.  John  Wattson— at  the  rate  of  EIGHT 
DOLLARS  the  season,  for  each  mare,  and  50  cents 
for  the  groom,  the  money  to  be  sent  with  tht 
mares  or  a  note  given  for  the  amount,  payable  c:. 
the  first  day  of  August  next. 

Baltimore,  Ajiril  29,  1823. 

N.  B.  Pasturage  may  be  had  at  each  place  fcr 
mares,  if  required. 


AGENTS  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMKK 

iJT*  Complete  sets  of  the  first,  second,  third 
fourth  vols,  of  the  **  American  Farmer,"  nr- 
and  corrected  Editions,  can  be  had  of  the  follow  15 
persons ;  price  of  which,  bound,  %5  per  vol. or  j4 
in  Sheets : — 

M.  CAREY  &  SONS  and  E.  LITTELL,  7"- | 

ladelfihia, 
W.  A.  COLMAN,  A'eW'York. 
WELLS  &  LILLEY,  Boston, 
WM.  F.  GRAY,  Fredericksburg. 
PETER  COTTOM.  Richmond^  Va. 
RICHARD  COTTOM,  Petersburg. 
E.  THAYER,  Charleston,  C. 
JOSEPH  GALES,  Raleigh,  JV.  C. 
W.  F.  REDDING,  special  agent,  now  joiin.:f 
ing  through  the  Southem  States. 
Tlie  fifth  volume,   now  publishing,  can 
forwarded  to  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
application  being  made,  by  letter  or  otherwlbt, 

J.  S.  SONNER,  Bdliimcr:. 


Printed  every  Friday  at  9(4  pt  r  annum,  for  JOHN  S.  SKINNEIl 
tor,  by  JOSEPH  ROBINSON,  on  tbe  North  Wr»t  eomer  oi  *' 
ami  BtividiTC  Hfreets  Bnliimore  ;  where  cvtry  detcri|iti'>n 
»imJ  Job  P-intiiiR  is  executetl  M/hh  neatness  and  di  »|»mch— (• 
from  a  distance  for  Trintini;  or  Binding,  yi.i\U  proper  d(n. 
promjily  attended  to,  addrmed  to  J.  RbhtuH>n,  Ewtimut  • 
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ACiKlCULlUHE. 


FOE  THK,  AMEKICAK  FARMER. 

Sir, 

1  have  great  pleasure  in  sending  to  you  for 
insertion  in  the  "American  Farmer,"  extracts 
ot  two  letters,  which  I  received  from  a  young 
ee  ntleman  of  Philadelphia,  while  on  his  tra- 
\clb  in  Europe.  From  the  interesting  nature 
01  iheir  contents,  I  solicited  permission  of  the 
wnicr,  who  has  returned  to  this  city,  to  publish 
tbcm;  and  he  having  consented,  I  cannot  withhold 
them  any  longer  from  your  readers  ;  who,  I  am 
sure  vvill,  like  myself,  derive  both  amusement  and 
a?^eml  information  from  them. 

With  my  best  wishes  for  the  extended  circu- 
lar ion  of  your  excellent  journal,  I  am  very  re- 
sptctfuUy,  J.  M. 

rhiladcl/ihia.  May  7,  1823. 

Lrver/iool,  December  9, 1821. 

My  Dear  Sir, 

W  hen  in  Munich  last  spring,  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  gentle- 
man,* who  takes  great  interest  in  the  advance- 
nitnt  of  agriculture  in  Bavaria,  and  he  was  so 
kind  as  to  present  me  with  a  number  of  Pam- 
phlets, treating  on  the  agriculture  of  Germany, 
riTui  illustrative  of  the  intentions  of  the  Royal 
Apriculiural  Society  of  Bavaria,  of  which  he  is 
s(  retary  ;  he  also  gave  me  some  grass  seed. 
W  ith  the  view  of  opening  an  intercourse  between 
iht  Philadelphia  Agricultural  Society  and  that 
<  .f  Bavaria,  I  took  the  liberty  of  proposing  to  pre- 

i\t  these  articles  in  his  name  as  Secretary  of  the 
Havarian  Society,  as  they  would  be  the  com- 
nit'Ticement  of  an  interchange  of  good  offices,  that 
TT»'j;ht  be  highly  beneficial  to  both  institutions. 
1  he  idea  pleased  him  very  much,  and  he  request- 
ed me  to  do  so,  and  also  addressed  the  enclosed 
communication  to  the  Philadelphia  Agricultural 
Sc-riety,  and  desirtd  me  to  express  verbally  to 
members  of  it,  the  great  pleasure  his 
V .Lietv  would  have  in  communicating  any  thing 
•iseful  to  American  agriculture,  and  the  satisfac- 
ti(»ii  he  and  his  associates  would  feel  in  being  in 
Lnircspondence  and  amity  with  an  institution 
I'.at  has  effected  so  much  good  as  the  Philadel- 
phia Agricultural  Society,  of  whose  respectabili- 
r\  and  irtility  he  appeared  to  be  well  informed, 
rhe  grass  seed  is  called  "esparcette"  in  Gernten, 
:t  li^rows  luxuriantly  on  the  miserable  gravelly 
:.;a)ns  round  Munich,  and  attains  to  the  height  of 
t  ir Timothy,  [a]  and  grows  much  thicker;  in 


hhort,  it  llrnirish^.s  where  nothing  Will  exist, 
and  liavt!.  .\rt  llt  iii  f]^iL:Uity  1 1  ^; ,  Liit  durability 
I  was  shown  suiuL  th^it  had  been  sown  sevtn 


I  appeared  in  good  coniiti^Atllt'Uk^y^^  ^^^WlAi^  Wm  mf^^^  itoost  ex- 


continue  yet  several  yeare:  I  saw  some  saintfoin  at 
Holkam  this  summer,  that  had  been  sown  fif- 
teen years.  Two  years  ago  Mr.  Coke  filastered 
it,  and  he  thinks  it  will  attain  the  age  of  twenty 
years  before  he  will  deem  it  necessary  to  turn  it 
in.  Mr.  Coke,  from  the  experiments  he  has 
made  at  Holkham,  where  the  sea  air  has  great 
influence,  is  of  opinion,  that  plaster  will  answer 
very  well  on  the  sea  coast :  I  myself  have  seen  it 
used  on  the  sea  coast  of  France.  To  return  from 
this  digression ;  the  esparcette  must  be  sown  at 
the  same  time  that  our  common  red  clover  is 
sown. 

I  have  to  express  my  obligations  to  you  for 
your  kind  letter  of  introduction  to  Dr.  Rigby,  of 
Norwich,  which  procured  me  the  acquaintance 
of  a  man  eminently  distinguished  in  his  profes- 
sion, and  for  numerous  acquirements  in  several 
sciences.  Dr.  Rigby  treated  me  with  the  most 
hospitable  kindness,  and  among  numerous  other 
favours  introduced  me  to  Mr.  Coke,  at  whose 
princely  establishment,  I  spent  my  time  in  the 
most  agreeable  and  instructive  way.  The  won- 
ders effected  at  Holkham,  by  the  skill,  indus- 
try and  capital  of  Mr.  Coke,  can  only  be  proper- 
ly appreciated  by  a  minute  personal  inspection  of 
them.  Whilst  at  Hoikham,  1  had  in  my  possession 


utiilion,  and  attend  l-cI  by  a  nian  on  a  mult  to  car- 
ry our  Uai^ga^e,  i)n  the  ith  instant,  we  pas- 
!^cd  ihrough  the  beautifully  hilly  environs  of  this 


clusively  in  maize ;  numerous  country  seats  are 
also  situated  on  fine  sites :  oak  and  many  other 
kinds  of  trees  have  vines  planted  at  their  roots, 
and  now  cover  them  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
grapes,  which  hang  down  over  your  head,  and  of 
which  you  may  take  as  many  as  you  wish,  by  ex- 
tending your  hand,  as  you  ride  along  the  road. 
After  passing  through  eighteen  miles  of  this  fine 
country,  we  arrived  at  the  celebrated  milneral 
springs  of  Caldaa  de  S(,  Miguel^  which  are  very 
much  frequented  by  persons  aftiictcd  with  rheu- 
matisms, gout,  cutaneous  disorders,  &c.  There 
were  two  hundred  and  eighty  patients;  and  fre- 
quently as  many  as  five  hundred  persons  here,  for 
relief  by  these  sulphur  baths,  which  are  more 
powerful  than  those  of  Aix  la  Chafielle^  Bath,  Bq" 
den,  or  indeed  of  any  1  have  visited,  excepting 
those  of  Banoa,  near  Salamanca.  The  springs 
are  five  in  number,  and  vary  in  temperature  :  the 
least  warm,  has  101°  of  Fahrenheit ;  the  warmest 
bath  has  125°  Fahrenheit :  it  is  an  oblong  well, 
three  feet  and  a  half  deep,  twenty-five  feet  long 
by  fourteen  broad.  All  the  baths  are  free  to  those 
who  choose  to  take  advantage  of  them.  The  vil- 
.'ftge  is  very  rural ;  the  principal  part  of  it  is 
built  round  a  square,  which  is  planted  with  trees 
and  shrubbery,  and  is  ornamented  with  statues. 


a  piece  cut  out  of  an  American  newspaper,  a  com- 'fountains,  seats,  &c.  Two  of  the  baths  are  situ- 
munication  from  Judge  Peters,  to  the  Philadel- lated  atone  end  of  the  square,  one  on  each  side 
phia  Agricultural  Society,  relative  to  an  appara-jof  the  gate  by  which  you  enter.  The  valley  in 
tus  used  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Coke,  fori  which  this  village  is  situated,  is  extremely  beau- 
dressing  flax  and  hemp.  If  you  recollect,  the  tiful ;  it  is  five  miles  long,  and  varies  in  breadth 
judge  mentions  that  application  had  been  made  from  one  to  three  miles  ;  there  are  lofty  hills  on 
to  Lord  Castlereagh  for  permission  to  send  one  to  each  side,  on  which  are  large  detached  rocks  and 
America,  for  the  Philadelphia  Agricultural  So-  stones,  so  whimsically  placed  by  nature,  as  tore- 
ciety,  which  was  refused  ;  when  Mr.  Coke  read 'semble  castles,  villages,  monuments  of  dniids, 
it,  he  and  Miss  Coke  laughed  heartily  at  the  se-j&c.  The  whole  valley  is  cultivated  in  the  most 
rious  importance  attached  by  his  lordship  to  a  beautiful  manner:  the  maize  is  of  the  finest  and 


•  Count  Hazzi,  Cou7iaeilor  of  State  to  the  King- 
cf  Bavaria. 

[a]  jia  there  are  tnvo  plants  cultivated  in  the 
I ''.red  ^States,  under  thename  of  ^"timothy  grasf,  " 
may  be  firo/ier  to  state,  that  the  one  here  refer- 
"r/  .'o,  is  the     Phleum  Pratetise.*^  Lin. 

The  "  esfiarcette  "  seed  arrived  safely.    It  is 
saintfoin,  ( hedysarum   onobrychis.  Linn.) 
::.:!  much  cultivated  on  the  Continent  arid  in  Kng- 
.r.  i.    In  the  latter  couritry,  it  is  itnifor?nly  sown 
'    'ri/s  having  a  substratum  of  chaU\  to  fir  Client 
•'  '  f.lanfs  wasting  themselves  by  the  descent  of 
r  roofs.    In  the  United  States,  as  ive  have  no 

•  l  ie,  a  soil  must  be  chosen  having  a  hard  fian 
'  '^ZL^  cf  clay.    The  only  objection  to  this  grass  is, 

•  ^:  I!  does  not  bear  drought  well,  and  in  this  re- 
'."-r,  is  not  to  be  com/iared  to  Lucerne,  which  if 

.  -..  n  in  a  dee/i  soil,  as  I  have  long  since  seen, 
:  /lourish  when  clover,  green  grass  and  all 

,    rr-y  arc  dead  from  heat  and  want  of  moisture. 

1  '.  .d  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  comparative 
rr  fs  of  these  two  grasses  last  sutnmer,  in  the 
x.Kiiyof  Philadelfihia.    A  full  opportunity  of 

"  j.ng  the  aamtfoin^  will  be  had  in  Pennsylvania 


thing  of  such  comparative  insignificance,  and  re- 
gretted that  he  should  wish  to  prevent  such  an 
instrument  from  becoming  generally  useful.  I 
have  observed  sea-sand  used  as  a  manure  in 
Wales,  Ireland  and  in  Northumberland  county, 
England.  When  it  is  placed,  particularly  that 
which  contains  small  shells,  on  cold,  wet  or  clay- 
ey tenacious  soils,  it  has  been  found  useful  in 
counteracting  those  bad  qualities.  I  do  not  know 
if  it  has  been  used  in  that  way,  in  our  country. 

Oporto,  August  25,  1822. 
I  received  your  favour  of  the  15th  May,  which 
came  to  hand  just  as  I  was  mounting  my  mule  to 
take  an  extensive  tour  to  the  north  of  Portugal, 
and  through  the  celebrated  wine  district  cf  the 
Douro.  I  returned  two  days  ago,  after  an  ab- 
scence  of  twenty-two  days  from  this  city.  As  I 
suppose  you  have  not  much  acquaintance  with 
this  remarkable  country,  I  presume  some  me- 
moranda of  what  I  have  seen,  will  not  be  uninter- 
esting to  you. 

I  left  Oporto  in  company  with  a  young  Eng 


largest  growth ;  the  vines  entwine  themselves 
among  the  trees,  and  frequently  rise  up  to  their 
tops  ;  every  where  there  is  shade  and  an  agreea- 
ble freshness  of  the  air  ;  the  cottages  of  the  pea- 
sants are  scattered  every  where.  This  on  the 
continent  is  quite  a  curiosity,  for  the  agricultural 
population  is  generally  collected  in  towns  and 
villages.  A  fine  stream  of  water  runs  betw  een 
gardens,  and  thickly  planted  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  in  some  small  meadows,  I  saw  some  white 
and  red  clover  for  the  first  time  since  I  have  been 
in  Portugal ;  This  stream  is  turned  to  such  good 
account,  that  it  not  only  moves  many  mill  wheels, 
but  is  so  conducted,  as  to  irrigate  the  greater 
part  of  the  valley,  which  without  its  assistance, 
would  not  in  this  dry  climate,  grow  one  twentieth 
part  of  the  maize  we  .saw.  We  left  with  regret 
this  delightful  valley,  the  residence  of  an  honest, 
industrious  and  rich  peasantry  ;  and  after  a  jour- 
ney of  three  hours  arrived  just  before  dark,  at 
Guimaraens,  a  large  ancient  city  of  fourteen 
thousand  people  which  has  figured  considerably 
in  the  history  of  Portugal.  It  has  an  industrious 
lish  gentleman,  of  amiable  manners  and  good  ed- 'population,  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  in  the 

nianufacture  of  cuilerv,  and  linen  from  Russian 


in  coJisequence  of  four  hundred  bushels  /^GT'/r?^^,  flax,  and  from  some  little  of  their  own  growth. 
been  sold  this  season,  principally  among  the  Ger  |The  country  round,  is  an  extensive  plain  or  val- 
?nans  of  Berke^s  county,  under  the  name  o/i  ley  of  a  circular  form,  surrounded  by  mountains  : 
"  Swiss  elover,^^  hy  a  perso?i  who  imported  the  At  is  altogether  covered  with  oak  trees  with  vines 
seedi  This  I  had  from  the  importer,  "is^/zar-  growing  on  them,  and  maize,  like  the  fine  vale  of 
cette**  is  the  German  name  for  saintfoin.    In  Ita-  Caldas  just  described.    Next  morning,  after  see- 


///,  this  grass  is  called  lupcnella,  and  under  that 
name,  was  introduced  among  other  valuable  grass- 
es a  few  years  since,  by  Mr.  Crawford,  on  his  re- 
turn from  his  embassy  to  Prance, 

[6]  Sea-sand  is  very  commonly  used  as  a  ma- 
nure on  the  sea  coast  of  Monmouth  county,  A'eii  - 
Jersey,  M. 


ing  every  tiling  remarkable,  we  continued  our 
journey,  passing  over  a  high  mountain  thi-.kly 
covered  with  oak  trees,  and  live  oak,  and  about 
noon,  arrived  in  the  ancient  and  celebrated  city 
of  Braga,  the  jlitgusta  Bracharorum  of  the  Ho- 
Kins.  It  was  formerly  much  more  consider, 
.nan  at  present,  but  it  is  still  the  capital  of 
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wealthy  province  of  Entre  Minho  e  Douro," 
the  residence  of  an  indolent  archbishop,  whose 
salary  amounts  to  seventy-two  thousand  dollars 
per  annum.  Notwithstanding  this  is  an  arch- 
episcopal  town,  and  has  nine  monasteries  and  two 
convents,  the  hot  beds  of  vice  and  ignorance,  its 
population  of  fourteen  thousand  souls,  is  remarka- 
bly industrious,  and  manufacturing  :  making  a 
great  quantity  of  hats,  which  supply  the  poor  peo- 
ple of  Spain,  and  the  greater  part  of  Portugal. 
They  alio  manufacture  a  good  deal  of  cutlery,  and 
shawls  made  of  wool,  which  in  England  and  in 
the  United  States,  are  known  under  the  name  of 
"  Braganza  ahawla**  The  environs  of  Braga, 
like  those  of  Caldas  and  Guimaraens,  consist  of 
a  valley  surrounded  by  mountains,  for  this  pro- 
vince is  entirely  composed  of  mountains  and  val- 
lies. 

The  cultivation  of  Braga  is  the  same  as  that 
above  described :  the  people  are  remarkably  in- 
dustrious. You  see  the  peasant  women  and  girls 
go  to  market  with  great  loads  on  their  heads, 
with  the  distaff  in  their  hands,  which  is  the  com- 
mon instrument  for  spinning  throughout  the  Pe- 
ninsula. The  young  children  and  old  men  are  em- 
ployed in  the  same  manner ;  and  no  one  appears 
to  be  idle,  excepting  those  connected  with  the  reli- 
gious houses,  which  unfoitunately  abound  im  this 
country.  How  different  is  thisr  province  from' 
those  in  the  south  of  Portugal,  Estreraadura, 
Alemtejo  and  Algarve.  Here  every  inch  of 
ground  capable  of  producing  any  thing  is  culti- 
vated with  the  greatest  care.  Cork,  olive,  ches- 
nut,  oak  and  elm  trees  are  everv  where  seen, 
with  the  vine  entwined  round  their  branches, 
which  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  country  and  pro- 
duce moisture,  so  necessary  in  this  dry  climate. 
The  population  is  extremely  thick,  and  is  scatter- 
ed in  small  villages  and  in  cottages  over  the  coun- 
try. The  people  are  gay  and  industrious,  and  in 
short,  eveiy  thing  bears  the  appearance  of  a 
fiourishing  country  and  a  happy  people.  In  the 
south,  on  the  contrary,  you  see  thousands  o( 
acres  of  land,  the  greater  part  of  which  would 
bear  excellent  wheat,  and  produce  oil  and  wine 
in  the  greatest  abundance,  entirely  uncultivated: 
no  trees,  few  villages  of  the  most  miserable  ap- 
pearance ;  every  thing  is  parched  and  burnt  up 
by  the  excessive  heat  of  the  sun  ;  not  moderated 
by  trees  and  streams  of  water  as  in  the  north ; 
the  people  also  are  ferious,  gloomy,  listless  and 
indolent ;  badly  clothed,  and  every  thing  about 
them  indicates  misery.  Many  persons  impute 
this  wonderful  difference  to  the  influence  of  cli- 
mate, but  I  think  with  little  reason :  I  would 
rather  ascribe  it  to  political  causes,  for  I  have 
remarked  that  the  neighbourhoods  of  the  seats 
of  arbitrary  and  impolitic  governments  are  un- 
cultivated and  extremely  miserable,  whilst  the 
districts  of  the  same  country  that  are  further  re- 
moved from  the  metropolis,  thougli  they  do  not 
possess  such  natural  advantages,  are  more  pros- 
perous, and  have  a  more  independent  and  spirited 
population :  this  remark  is  strikingly  illustrated 
by  two  or  three  examples  that  I  will  insiar.ce. 
The  envircJns  of  Madrid  are  a  barren  wilderness, 
whilst  the  extremities  of  the  kingdom  are  perfect 
gardens,  Biscay,  Cataluna,  Valencia  and  Murcia. 
The  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  which  was  former- 
ly teeming  with  a  wealthy  and  happy  people,  is 
now  a  sickly  deserted  meadow;  whilst  the  dis- 
tricts, are  removed  from  the  blasting  influ- 
ence of  priestcraft,  are  among  the  mo^t  flourish 
ing  countries  of  the  world.  Bologna,  Ancona,  &c. 
the  countries  dependent  upon  Lisbon,  are  just 
vach  as  you  might  expect  a  bad,  despotic  and 
>uici(lal  government  would  make  them  whilst 
1.^  provinces  of  the  north,  where  the  government 
'  been  more  a  name  than  a  reality,  are  well 
i\  ated  and  extremely  rich,  and  mha*/ited  by 
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a  respectable  and  comparatively  enlightened  peo- 
ple. But  tte  return  to  our  journey.  From  Braga 
we  made  a  pilgrimage  to  a  beautiful  church  and 
convent,  called  Bom  Jesus,**  (good  Jesus,)  situ- 
ated on  the  summit  of  a  high  mountain,  which  is 
resorted  to  by  thousands  of  the  ignorant,  bigoted 
people.  From  this  elevated  place,  we  had  a 
splendid  landscape  of  great  extent  and  beauty. 
At  the  distance  of  fifteen  miles,  is  the  ocean,  in 
the  intermediate  space  the  valley  of  Braga  culti- 
vated in  the  beautiful  manner  peculiar  to  this 
province,  and  abounding  in  towns,  villages  and  the 
coifntry  seats  of  wealthy  proprietors.  To  the 
north,  the  lofty  mountains  which  separate  Spain 
from  Portugal,  are  the  principal  objects  compris- 
ed in  the  view.  From  this  place,  we  traversed 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  of  mountainous 
country,  abounding  in  fertile  vallies,  which  are 
cultivated  by  an  industrious  people,  and  arrived 
at  the  citv  of  Braganza,  which  like  Braga,"  was 
a  place  ot  more  note  in  former  times  than  at  pre- 
sent. This  was  the  residence  of  the  ancestors  of 
the  present  royal  family  of  Portugal  previous  to 
their  elevation  to  the  throne :  it  is  now  only  im- 
portant for  the  vast  trade  it  carries  on  illicitly  m 
British  goods;  particularly  cottons  and  woollens, 
with  Spain.  When  we  were  there,  no  less  than 
one  million  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  worth 
of  goods  were  in  store,  all  intended  to  be  smug- 
gled into  Spain.  This  place  has  but  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  inhabitants,  but  is  rather  increas- 
ing in  consequence  of  the  large  trade  with  their 
neighbours.  From  Braganza  to  Miranda,  thirty- 
five  miles,  there  is  nothing  remarkable  except  the 
rude  method  of  thrashing  out  the  wheat,  which  is 
the  only  produce  of  this  district.  A  frame,  like  a 
sled  without  runners  is  drawn  by  two  oxen,  which 
are  goaded  forward  by  a  little  girl,  who  sits  on 
the  sled  to  add  to  its  weight;  underneath  the  sled, 
are  rows  of  sharp  flint?,  the  size  of  those  used  in 
musquets,  which  are  intended  to  cut  up  the  straw 
to  about  an  inch  in  length,  which  is  kept  for  the 
fodder  of  the  cattle ;  there  being  no  hay,. nor  any 
otlier  food  but  this,  4br  them.  In  Spain,  and 
m  other  parts  of  Portugal,  this  operation  is  per- 
formed with  horses,  oxen  or  mules,  and  shod  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  cut  the  straw  to  the  proper 
size  In  the  interior  of  Spain,  grass  is  nearly, 
and  hay  is  entirely  unknown.  In  Madrid,  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  a  cwt.  of  the  latter  used  in 
the  course  of  the  year :  straw  supplies  its  place 
altogether.  At  Miranda,  where  we  were  obliged 
to  go  through  the  ordeal  of  a  custom-house  ex- 
amination, previous  to  going  out  of  Portugal  into 
Spain,  we  were  treated  iti  the  most  shameful  man- 
ner. The  chief  of  the  office,  threw  every  diffi- 
culty in  our  way,  and  embarrassed  us  as  much  as 
he  could,  hoping  to  get  a  considerable  bribe  from 
us;  we  finally  adjusted  all  difficulties  by  leaving 
in  deposit  the  of  the  duty,  (ten  per  cent.) 
charged  on  carrying  our  ntules  out  of  one  king- 
dom into  the  other.  We  crossed  the  river  Douro, 
and  entered  Spain,  at  the  custom-house  of  Vil- 
lerino.  Here  we  expected  to  be  treated  with 
the  same  harshness  as  <in  the  other  side.;  but  we 
experienced  all  the  liberality  and  gentlemanlike 
accommodation,  that  I  am  happy  to  say,  I  have 
frequently  received  from  the  Spaniards  on  former 
occasions.  From  the  frontier  to  Salamanca,  one 
hundred  miles,  the  country  is  for  the  most  part 
mountainous  and  extremely  favourable  for  sheep, 
which  are  in  this  province,  (the  kingdom  of 
Leon,)  very  numerous,  and  are  decidedly  the 
best  in  the  peninsula  for  their  wool.  At  Bilboa 
and  Seville,  (the  export  towns  for  Spanish  wool.) 
the  Leonese  wool  sells  for,  from  nine  to  twelve 
rials  per  pound  ;  whilst  the  Arragon,  Asturias, 
and  other  good  wool  is  not  worth  more  than  six 
to  eight  rials  per  pound.  The  reason  of  the 
great  difference  in  the  qualities  of  this  wool  is, 


tliat  the  Leonese  sheep  travel  a  great  deal* 
(which  every  one  says  improves  the  wool)  they 
being  driven  in  the  autumn  to  Andalusia  and  the 
southcm  part  of  E:»tremadura  for  fiasture  during 
the  winter  ;*  and  driven  back  to  their  homes, 
after  the  25th  of  March,  where  the  pasture  i^ 
more  abundant  in  the  summer  than  in  the  south. 
Previous  to  arriving  at  Salamanca,  we  passed 
through  Los  Banos,  a  place  well  known  tor  the 
efficacy  of  its  hot  sulphur  baths.  The  water 
has  the  temperature  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  degrefes  of  Fahrenheit :  the  physician  ap- 
pointed by  government  to  watch  over  the  Baths, 
to  see  there  is  no  improper  use  made  of  these  wa- 
ters, would  hardly  permit  us  to  bathe  in  them, 
without  examining  us,  to  see  what  our  maladies 
were.  He  could  scarcely  believe  that  our  only  ob- 
ject in  trying  them  was  curiosity;  he  consented  at 
length,  when  I  told  him  that  I  had  tried  those  of 
Aix  la  Chapelle,  Bath,  Baden,  Caldas- in  Porta- 
gal,  &c.  without  being  injured  by  them  ;  but  he 
I  required  us  to  promise  that  we  would  not  remain 
in  more  than  seven  minutes  and  a  half,  which 
was  quite  unnecessary,  for  we  found  the  water  so 
very  hot,  that  we  could  not  stay  even  one  minute 
in  it.  The  physician  told  me  that  miracles  are 
effected  by  the  use  of  these  waters,  for  rheuma- 
tisms of  long  standing,  gout,  &c.  &Cp  It  not  be- 
ing the  proper  season,  which  is  September,  there 
were  not  more  than  one  hundred  patients  using 
them.  At  Salamanca  we  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
meet  the  Rector  of  the  Irish  College  of  that 
place,  whose  acquaintance  I  had  made  four 
months  before  in  Madrid.  This  old  gentleman 
treated  us  vnth  the  frank  hospitality  and  kind- 
ness for  which  his  nation  is  remarkable.  This 
splendid  seat  of  literature  and  science  is  a  mere 
shadow  of  wh  it  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  pre- 
vious to  the  devastations  it  experienced  from  the 
English,  French,  Spanish  and  Portuguese  armies, 
by  whom  it  was  taken  and  retaken  three  times 
by  storm ;  from  these  aonflictsit  has  suffered  ex- 
tremely. Out  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  publick 
buildings,  such  as  convents,  colleges  and  churches, 
not  moi^e  thai  seventy-three  now  remain  ;  nine 
only  are  now  attached  to  the  University.  Still 
there  is  enough  remaining  in  this  city,  to  make  it 
one  of  the  most  interesting  places  for  its  size,  (it 
only  has^  sixteen  thousai.d  inhabitants,)  in  Eu- 
rope. The  Atf'UntttmientOy\ , Plaza  de  constitu- 
cion^e  ^othic  cathedral,  the  university,  library, 
the  ^ish  college^ihe  Jesuits  college,  the  Duke  of 
Myd*s  fialace,  and  many  other  noble  and  chaste 
buildings  which  k  contains,  would  do  honour  to 
Petersburgh,  Paris  or  Dublin :  formerly,  fifteen 
thousand  students  attended  here  for  instruction, 
which  is  entirely  gratuitous  r  now  there  is  not 
quite  one  thousand  students. 

The  people  of  this  city  have  a  noble  enthusi- 
asm for  liberty ;  six  hunaredof  the  most  respec- 
table of  the  male  population  left  it  whilst  we 
were  there,  to  march  as  volunteers  against 
their  brethren  of  Navarre  and  Cataluna,  who 
have  been  Incited  to  rebellion^  and  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  present  order  of  things  by  the 
French  government,  and  by  the  disaffected 
nobles  and  clergy  of  the  country.  The  citizen 
soldiers  went  out  of  town  singing  Riego*s  hymn, 
and  other  patriotic  songs,  and  were  accompanied 
by  the  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants  a  considera- 
ble distance.  There  are  forty -two  thousand  of 
these  militiamen  to  m  irch  from  all  the  provinces 
of  Spain  to  the  same  destinations.  1  sincerely 
hope  these  energetic  measures  will  put  down  the 
**  facciosos  **  of  the  north,  but  I  have  some  fea  rs, 
that  they  have  been  resorted  to  too  late,  for  the 
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insurgents,  owing  to  the  diUtory  proceedings  of 
the  former  ministries,  have  acquired  mdh  a  force 
and  consistency,  that  it  will  require  much  blood 
and  treasure  on  the  port  of  the  liberals  to  de- 
stroy. Unfortunately  for  the  country,  there  has 
not  been  a  ministry  since  the  rev^Itiliap,  until 
the  present,  that  has  acted  with  firmness  and  pa- 
triotism ;  indeed  they  have  winked  at,  and  se- 
cretly encouraged  rebellion:  but  the  present 
ministers  are  all  known  patriots  and  clever  men, 
all  of  them  are  companions  of  Riego,  and  are  de- 
termined to  do  all  in  their  power  to  carry  liberty 
forward  triumphantly.  After  staying  in  Salaman- 
ca seven  days,  we  left  it  with  regret,  and  turned 
our  faces  again  towards  Portugal.  We  passed 
through  no  towns  of  importance.  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
which,  though  it  has  great  celebrity  from  the  vic- 
tor)- gained  by  the  allied  army  over  the  French,  is 
a  small  town,  and  situated  in  an  uninteresting,  dry 
and  half  uncultivated  country,  I  have  frequent- 
ly thought  it  a  pity,  that  in  the  dry,  parched 
cnnutries  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  they  do  not  know 
the  value  of  gypsum,  which  is  so  admirably  cal- 
.culated  to  serve  as  a  succedaneum  for  moisture : 
it  abounds  in  many  parts  of  the  peninsula.  I 
have  seen  between  Toledo  and  Madrid,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tagus,  immense  hills  of  this  valua- 
ble mineral,  which  might  be  floated  down  the 
river,  and  thus  supply  the  greater  part  of  the 
peninsula  with  a  manure  that  is  peculiarly  adapt- 
ed to  its  dry  soil.  I  have  told  several  sensible 
men  in  both  countries  of  the  regenerating  effect 
of  gypsum  on  our  worn  out  soli,  at  which  they 
were  surprised,  not  appearing  to  know  any  thing 
about  its  excellent  qualities.  Our  distinguished 
townsman,  Mr.  M*Clure,  wlio  is  now  in  Vladrid, 
told  me  that  in  the  course  of  his  extensive  tours 
over  Spain,  he  never  heard  of  itslieing  used«  In 
entering  Portugal,  we  crossed  a  small  river,  and 
after  traversing  thirty  miles  of  interesting  coun- 
try which  is  thickly  covered  with  almond,  olive, 
and  cork  trees,  we  came  to  St.  Joasdc  Pesqueira, 
a  village  situated  on  the.  river  Douro,  and  within 
the  celebrated  wine  district,  where  all  the  port 
wine  is  manufactured.  At  this  village  there  are 
eight  noble  and  wealthy  families  living,  who  own 
the  largest  vineyards  in  the  district;  to  ope  of  the 
wealthiest  and  most  intelligent  of  these  families, 
we  had  recommendations,  and  staid  some  days  at 
their  house.  Wj?  went  over  the  vineyards  with 
persons  competent  to  explain  every  thing  we  saw, 
so  that  we  got  a  great  deal  of  information  re- 
specting this  interesting  subject. 

The  process  of  making  wine  is  simple.  The 
grapes  being  perfectly  ripe,  are  cut  and  carried 
in  baskets  on  men's  shoulders,  and  put  immedi- 
ately into  the  press,  which  is  a  reservoir  of  a 
square  figure,  three  fee^  deep  made  of  stone  or 
wood:  the  grapes  are  trampled  upon  by  the  la- 
bourers feet  as  long  as  any  juice  can  be  expres- 
sed from  them.  The  jiiice  runs  into  a  vessel  on 
one  side  of  the  reservoir,  through  a .  hole  over 
which  is  placed  a  basket  by  way  of  a  sieve,  to 
prevent  the  husks,  seeds  or  stalks  from  escaping. 
After  the  first  pressure  or  treading,  the  mashed 
grapes  are  collected  into  a  heap  ;  this  being  sur 
r  unded  by  a  cord  in  close  circles,  and  having 
boards  and  pieces  of  wood  laid  over  it,  is  then 
pressed  by  the  lever,  which  is  sunk  upon  it,  and 
allowed  to  remain  in  that  situation  till  the  liquor 
ceases  to  flow.  The  lever  is  then  raised;  the 
boards  and  cords  being  taken  off,  the  mass  is 
broken  "by  hoes,  and  is  made  to  undergo  a  second 
treading,  and  again  it  is  subjected  to  the  pres 
sure  df  the  lever.  This  process  is  repeated  i 
third  time,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the 
^gua  a  kind  of  beer  resembling  very 

much,  lively  spruce  beer.  In  the  last  process, 
however,  the  mass  when  broken  up,  is  as  drjr  as 
a  chip ;  and  therefore  previous  td  pressing  it,  a 


quiintiiy  of  water  Ttiust  be  added  to  it  \\\  the  pm 

C onion  of  two  barrels  of  water  to  a  pipt-  that  ha*j 
een  obtained  of  juice.  The  mass  remains  under 
f:ressiife  a  long  time,  generally  all  night,  when 
thii  infusion  is  drawn  off  and  put  into  casks  for 
immediate  use  of  the  workmen,  and  is  sold  ex- 
tremely cheap  to  the  lower  class  of  people.  The 
lever  is  a  large  beam  of  wood,  which  goes  across 
the  reservoir,  extending  five  or  six  leet  beyond 
it,  and  is  connected  at  its  furthest  end,  with  the 
spindle,  where  is  a  female  screw :  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  spindle,  is  a  male  screw,  while  its 
other  end  is  fastened  by  means  of  an  iron  hook  to 
a  ring  fixed  on  a  large  stone«  the  size  of  which  is 
proportioned  to  that  of  the  press.  This  method 
of  making  wine,  is  general  throughout  the  penin 
sula,  excepting  at  probably  a  half  dozen  vine- 
yards whose  owners  use  the  press,  (like  our  cider 

gress,)  which  is  employed  in  France  and  on  the 
Ihine.    Intelligent  persons  tell  me,  that  the 
French  system  is  more  economical,  and  every 
way  preferable  to  the  Portuguese,  and  will  be 
adopted  when  the  people  become  more  enlight- 
ened and  better  informed.   The  best  vineyards 
are  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Douro  with  a 
southern  aspect:  the  river  runs  through  a  deep 
glen  from  the  east  to  the  west,  so  that  the  vines 
are  sheltered  from  the  cold  north  winds.  The 
best  wine  is  produced  in  the  lowest  part  of  the 
glen  near  the  river,  where  there  is  no  circula- 
tion of  air,  and  an  insupportable  heat  prevails  in 
summer.  This  *'  wine  district,"  properly  speak- 
ing, for  the  whole  north  of  Portugal  produces 
wine  tp'the^greatest  abundance,  is  only  twenty- 
seven  miles  long  by  from  two  to  five  miles  broad, 
extending  on  .both  sides  of  the  river ;  no  wine 
but  that  which  is  grown  in  this  district,  is  per- 
mitted to  be  sent  to  England,  therefore  it  is  called 
factory  wine,"  and  even  all  the  wine  produced 
here  cannot  go  to  England ;  luit  only  that  which 
has  been  tasted  by  the  **  Porto  Royal  Wine  Com- 
pany's" servants,  and  which  is  accompanied  by  a 
"  billete'**  or  permit,  can  be  sent  to  thatcountry. 
For  this  "  billttt  "  you  pay  twenty  dollars  per 
pipe,  so  that  the  English  cannot  get  wine  as 
cheap  as  the  people  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
any  other  nation  which  is  not  obliged  to  take  fac- 
tory wines ;  but  any  one  who  has  bad  wine  which 
he  cannot  sell  for  the  Brazil,  American,  or  home 
market*  can  immediately  by  purchasing  a  "diV- 
lete  "  from  the  corrupt  wine-tasters,  have  it  sent 
to  England,  so  that  the  object  of  the  iastitution 
which  was  to  prevent  any  but  the  best  wine,  (fac- 
tor)',^ from  going  to  England,  is  entirely  defeated 
in  Oils  manner ;  and  now  the  worst  wine  can  ea> 
sily  be  metamorphosed  into  the  best  by  the  "A/Y- 
let'e.*^   Last  year,  no  less  than  twenty-three  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  pipes  went  to  Great  Britain, 
which,  at  the  average  of  £o2  sterling  per 
pipe,  is  seven  hundred  and  fifty-eight  thousand 
four  hundred  pounds  sterling,  or,  three  millions 
four  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  eight  hundred 
dollars:  but  in  the  year  1812,  the  exportation  to 
Great  Britain,  amounted  to  upwards  of  thirty 
thousand  pipes,  and  the  average  price  was  forty 
pounds.   The  highest  price  ever  given  for  a  pipe 
of  wine  was  in  those  days  of  extravagance  three 
hundred  pounds  sterling.   The  whole  product 
of  the  "  wine  district,"  is  generally  seventy  thou- 
sand pipes  per  annum.   This  year  it  will  fall 
short  of  that  amount ;  but  last  year,  it  far  ex- 
ceeded it :  that  which  remains  after  the*  English 
supply,  is  consumed  at  home,  or  sent  to  Brazil,  to 
the  north  of  Europe,  and  to  our  country.  Six 
thousand,  two  hundred  pipes  were  last  year  dis- 
tilled into  brandy,  at  five  pipes,  on  the  average 
of  wine  to  one  pipe  of  brandy.   The  white  wine 
is  preferred  for  distillation,  because  it  is  stronger 
as  they  say  here ;  but  this  is  an  odd  reason,  for 
every  one  knows  that  in  Frmnce,  only  the  weak- 


est and  most  wortUki^s  w  ijics  ai*e  converted  into 
brandy,  and  they  are  much  better  than  htronv; 
wines  for  this  object*   The  cultivation  of  tht- 
vine  is  here  more  expensive  than  in  any  otliei 
part  of  Europe,  for  the  vineyards  are  all  on  the 
acclivities  ot  the  mountains,  so  that  to  keep  the 
soil  from  being  washed  down,  it  is  necessary  to 
build  terraces,  which  is  done  at  great  expense, 
of  stones,  so  that  there  is  a  vast  inequality  of  va- 
lue between  cultivated  land  and  uncultivated ; 
the  first  in  a  good  exposure,  is  worth  from  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  dollars,  to  two  thousand 
two  hundred  dollars  per  acre,  whilst  the  latter 
will  only  bring  one  dollar  or  two  dollars.  The 
vines  are  kept  cut  close,  none  lenger  than  three 
or  four  feet ;  they  produce  the  second  year  under 
favourable  circumstances,  but  the  fruit  is  not 
much  valued  till  the  third  year:  they  go  on  in  a 
progressive  course  of  amelioration  until  sixty  or 
seventy  ^ears  old  ;  but  whilst  the  quality  of  the 
produce  is  improving,  the  quantity  isdiminishiug. 
The  French  have  a  proverb,  which  it  more  true 
in  this  country  than  even  in  Frauce,  for  the  vines 
last  much  longer  here  than  there.   "  La  maison 
de  voire  fiere^  la  vigne  de  votre  grand-fiere,  et 
C Olivier  de  vo9  dt'eux,^^   Usually  five  thousand 
vines  are  necessary  for  a  pi|>e  of  wine  ;  however, 
there  are  instances  of  fifteen  hundred  young  vi- 
gorous vines  producing  that  quantity.    All  the 
wine  is  made  by  "Gallegos,"  Spaniards  from 
Galicia.    A  man  with  one  hundred  pipes  per  an- 
num is  considered  rich.    The  gentleman  with 
whom  we  sojourned,  has  three  hundred  and  twen- 
ty per  annum,  and  in  the  course  of  five  years,  he 
expects  it  will  reach  to  five  hundred  pipes,  fpr 
the  greater  part  of  his  estates  have  been  planted 
only  three  years.   A  convent  of  Franciscan  friars 
has  two  estates,  %<rhich  last  year  yielded  the  en- 
ormous quantity  of  six  hundred  pipes :  the  culti- 
vation is  increasing  rapidly.   The  Douro  fur 
nishes  a  cheap,  though  not  very  safe  means  of  con- 
veyance to  market  for  the  produce  of  this  wealthy 
country:  the  rapids  in  the  river,  require  the 
greatest  care  on  the  part  of  the  boatmen  to  pre- 
vent accidents,  which  in  dry  seasons,  are  by  nr. 
means  uncommon.   Our  host  who  has  just  been 
elected  member  of  the  Cortes,  is  determined  tn 
do  his  utmost  to  annul  the  privileges  of  the  Royal 
Wine  Company,  which  are  of  very  great  injiuy 
to  this  country;  inasmuch  as  they  depress  indus- 
try by  withdrawing  competition.   Among  other 
impolitic  rights  they  possess,  the  most  injurious 
is,  the  monopoly  of  brandy,  by  which  all  distillers 
are  obliged  to  "sell  to  them  the  surplus  of  what 
they  do  not  require  for  their  own  consumptioa, 
the  Wine  Company  always  fixing  the  price  !  In 
consequence  of  this,  not  one  fourth  of  the  brandy 
that  would  be  made  but  for  this  monopoly  is  dis- 
tilled, and  it  is  necessary  to  import  a  considerable 
quantity  annually  from  France  and  Cataluna. 
Our  fi  lend  is  also  desirous  that  the  commerce  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Portugal,  should  be 
augmented :  we  only  import  of  this  wine,  about 
one  thousand  five  hundred  pipes  annually  :  it  is 
much  cheaper  than  Madeira  or  Bordeaux,  and 
Portugal  requires  a  great  many  articles  from  our 
country,  which  if  we  had  a  free  trade,  would  ren- 
der the  connexion  reciprocally  advantageous.  We 
might  export  to  the  north  of  Portugal,  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  rice  and  tobacco,  staves,  and 
occasionally  some  flour.   We  descended  the  ri- 
ver Douro  to  Oporto  in  a  boat,  in  company  with 
fifteen  other  persons,  and  sent  our  mules  down  by 
land.  It  is  inipossible  to  imagine  scenery  coinl)in- 
ing  so  many  natural  beauties,  aided  and  embel- 
lished by  human  industry,  as  these  sixty  miles  of 
this  river  presented,   l^v^  first  twenty  miles, 
there  is  notning  to  be  seen  but  mountains  tower- 
ing over  mountains  on  both  sides  of  t^ 
covered  to  their  verj'  tops  with  vineyai 
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here  and  there  a  neatly  whitewashed  wine  press- 
house  or  country  seat :  lower  down  the  shores, 
are  more  rugged  and  romantic;  the  rocks  in 
many  places  bcfcome  perpendicular,  and  the  cul- 
tivation is  entirely  changed ;  the  vineyards  cease, 
but  the  more  beautiful  method  of  growing  grapes, 
that  of  entwining  the  vines  round  the  boughs  of 
trees,  commences.  Maize  is  cultivated  in  great 
abundance;  every  commanding  site  is  appropriat- 
ed to  some  church,  or  convent,  or  gentleman's 
seat ;  and  innumerable  villages  line  the  shores, 
which  with  the  great  number  of  large  boats  pass- 
ing up  and  down  the  stream,  give  a  cheerful 
and  bustling  appearance.  They  reminded  me  of 
the  life  and  activity  which  is  seldom  seen  except 
in  Great  Britain,  or  on  some  of  our  own  rivers. 
We  arrived  at  Porto  at  dusk,  just  in  time  to  see 
all  the  beauties  of  its  rich  environs,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  twenty  two  days,  highly  pleased  with 
our  tour,  and  very  grateful  to  the  simple,  good 
natured,  but  ignorant  people  of  the  country  for 
their  hospitality  and  kindness.  We  travelled 
about  four  hundred  and  eighty  miles. 

I  observe  by  some  Philadelphia  gazettes,  that 
an  aloe  *  has  been  exhibited  in  flower.  In  this 
country  and  in  the  south  of  Spain,  it  is  the 
most  common  plant  that  grows;  I  have  seen  ma- 
ny millions  of  them  in  full  bloom  :  they  form  the 
common  hedges  of  the  fields,  they  are  very  solid, 
but  have  the  disadvantage  of  spreading  them- 
selves too  muc|i.  In  this  country,  they  multiply 
by  shoots  or  suckers,  and  augment  consequently 
without  cultivation :  they  do  not  as  is  generally 
believed  by  the  English  and  Americans,  produce 
a  -flower  but  «nce  in  a  hundred  years,  and  then 
die ;  but  usually  in  from  six  to  eight  or  nine  years, 
when  'tis  true  they  die,  but  shoots  spring  out 
from  the  roots,  and  succeed  those  that  perish. 
The  Professor  of  Botany  of  the  University  of 
Colmbra  told  me  this,  and  it  has  been  since  con- 
firmed by  scores  of  other  persons.  In  the  south- 
em  province  Algarve,  where  it  grows  to  the 
greatest  perfection,  the  leaves  of  the  aloe,  are 
cut  up  and  given  to  cows  for  want  of  better  fod- 
der ;  they  are  also  made  into  baskets,  which  are 
nandsomely  wrought,  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  Ropes,  &c.  are  made  from  the  threads 
of  the  leaf ;  but  they  decay  in  water,  so  that  it 
will  never  be  of  much  utility ;  the  threads  how- 
ever might  serve  for  many  kinds  of  instruments. 
But  oranges  and  lemons  are  the  most  v^uable 
productions  of  the  country  as  regards  profit. 
At  Mr.  O'Niell's,  (American  consul  at  St.Ubes,) 
country  seat,  two  miles  from  St.  Ubes,  where  I 
staid  six  days,  I  got  very  interesting  particulars 
on  this  subject.  Mr.  CNicU's  garden  consists  of 
twenty-one  acres,  principally  planted  with  oran- 
ges and  some  few  lemon  trees;  the  latter  do  not 
succeed  so  well.  From  these  two  objects  alone, 
he  had  a  clear  revenue  last  year  of  five  thousand 
dollars,  and  it  would  have  been  six  or  seven  more, 
but  for  a  misfortune  that  occurred  to  his  lemon 
trees  in  the  autumn  of  1819,  when  he  lost  by 
frost,  no  less  than  one  thousand  two  hundred 
trees,  which  is  an  annual  loss  of  three  thousand 
dollars,  until  the  injury  can  be  repaired  by  other 
trees.  But  he  has  given  up  the  cultivation  of 
lemons,  which  are  a  precarious  crop  in  his  garden, 
owing  to  its  exposure,  and  pays  a  ^eat  deal  of 
attention  to  oranges,  which  are  quite  sure,  and 
never  fail.  The  best  orange  trees  are  from 
twenty-five  years  old  and  upwards;  he  has  one 
sixty-three  year  s  old,  which  produced  last  year, 
six  thousand  eight  hundred  oranges,  all  fit  to  be 

\  shipped.    I  saw  an  orange  tree  at  C intra,  two 
hundred  years  old,  full  of  fruit.   Engrafted  trees 

'  produce  earlier  and  more,  but  natural  trees  pro- 
duce finer  and  better  fruit.   The  first  is  profita- 


ble at  six  years  of  age,  whilst  the  latter  is  not  so 
till  ten  years ;  and  even  then,  it  may  produce 
much  or  little  fruit.  The  garden  is  watered  ar- 
tificially by  means  of  wells,  from  which  the  wa 
ter  is  raised  by  oxen ;  for  seven  months  of  the 
year,  they  work  sixteen  hours  per  day ;  without 
this,  the  trees  would  die,  for  they  require  a  great 
quantity  of  moisture.  Every  fifteen  days,  they 
must  receive  tliis  salutary  nourishment ;  as  there 
is  no  rain  excepting  for  about  forty  days  of  the 
year.  Mr.  0*Niell  has  no  less  than  five  wells, 
four  of  which  are  at  work  for  the  above  mention* 
ed  period,  which  makes  this  cultivation  expen- 
sive. In  five  years,  the  oranges  and  lemons  will 
alone  yield  fourteen  thousand  five  hundred  dol- 
lars per  annum:  for  he  has  replaced  the  dead 
lemon  trees  with  orange  trees,  which  will  be 
clear  profit,  because  the  lavender,  wines,  corn, 
!  fruit,  &c.  which  he  grows,  will  pay  the  whole  ex 
jpense  of  cultivation.  Twenty-one  acres  produc- 
ing fburteen  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  is 
!  equal  to  six  hundred  and  ninety  dollars  per  acre 
'  per  annum  ! !  This  subject  should  interest  our 
Georgia,  Florid^land  other  southern  neighbours. 
My  dear  Sir,  with  very  great  regard. 

Your  obliged  friend  and  servant, 
G.  R 
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FROM  THE  PORTSMOUTH  (n.  H.)  JOURNAL, 

balanceUf  trade. 

We  find  the  following  letter  in  the  last  New 
York  Statesman.  It  is  a  good  omen  for  an  oppo- 
nent to  begin  to  lose  his  temper. 

"  To  the  Great  •  Oracle'  at  Portsmouth, 
"Sir  :  You  have  already  told  the  people,  with 
becoming  dignity,  what  every  body  admits,  that, 
if  a  man  who'has  exported  one  barrel  of  flour, 
which  has  cost  eight,  and  will  sell  for  ten  dollars, 
has  received  any  commodity  in  return  for  that 
flour  of  the  value  of  50  dollars,  his  profit  is  42 
dollars,  and  that  he  and  the  country  are  becom 
ing  rich. 

•*  Be  so  good  as  to  throw  some  light  on  the  fol 
lowing  question:  If  a  man  export  a  barrel  of 
flour  for  which  he  has  paid  eight,  and  which  will 
yield  ten  dollars,  and  also  export  38  dollars  in 
silver,  for  which  commodities  he  receives  in  re- 
turn 50  dollars  worth  of  foreign  fabrics,  pray, 
my  dear  Oracle,  what  are  the  profits  of  his  ad 
venture  to  himself  and  to  the  country  ? 

"  AN  OBSERVER. 
"  The  above  query  is  induced  by  the  perpetual 
repetition  that  the  excess  of  importation  is  so 
much  clear  gain,  whereas  it  is  dearly  paid  for  bv 
our  precious  metals,  stocks,  ijublic  security,  &c.'* 
If  we  understand  the  question  above  proposed, 
it  is  a  very  simple  one,  and  admits  of  a  ready  an- 
swer. The  exporter  has  parted  with  46  dollars, 
and  has  received  50.  His  ^roM  profit,  therefore, 
is  4  dollars.  The  amount  of  his  nett  profit  de- 
pends upon  circum  stances  not  stated  in  the  ques- 
tion  If  we  suppose  the  voyage  to  be  made  to 
England,  the  charges  will  be  about  3  per  cent, 
upon  the  dollar,  for 

Freight  and  insurance,  equal  to  ^1  14 

And  upon  the  flour,  for  freight  and  insur- 
ance 1  02 

82  16 

Leaving  $1  84  as  nett  profit  to  the  shipper.  If 
we  suppose  the  shipment  to  have  been  made  in 
an  American  vessel,  the  ship  owner  has  received 
$1  66  for  freight ;  and  the  whole  profit  to  the 
country  has  been  three  dollars  and  Jifty  cents  ; 
the  remaining  fifty  cents  being  the  compensation! 
for  the  risk  incurred  in  transportation. 
We  never  asserted,  and  aever  have  heard  it 


asserted,  that  the  whole  excess  of  importation  ib 
'  clear  gain,**  We  only  contended  that^  the 
whole  excess  of  importation  was  not  clear /o«fi, 
an  assertion  that  will  be  found  every  week  in  one- 
half  of  the  newspapers  of  the  United  States. 

But  from  an  expression  in  the  last  paragraph  oi 
the  New  York  writer,  it  is  apparent  that  his  dif- 
ficulty does  not  arise  wholly  from  misapprehen- 
sion of  our  argument.  The  cause  lies  deeper.— 
Like  many  of  our  good  citizens  who  attempt  to 
reason  upon  the  subject,  he  seems  possessed  with 
a  superstitious  reverence  for  gold  and  silver.— 
'*  The  excess  of  importation,"  he  says,  "  is  dear- 
ly paid  for  by  our  precious  matals,"  &c.  How 
came  we  to  have  the  precious  metals?  Or  to 
take  his  own  example,  how  came  the  flour  mer- 
chant to  have  thirty-eight  silver  dollars,  as  well 
as  a  barrel  of  flour  to  send  to  England  to  exchange 
for  hardware  and  broadcloth  ?  Certainly,  by 
having  sold  other  barrels  of  flour  for  silver.— 
And  what  difference  does  it  make  to  the  country 
whether  he  exchanges  his  flour  directly  with  an 
Englishman  for  cutlery,  or  whether  he  first  ex- 
changes it  with  a  Spaniard  for  silver,  and  then 
exchanges  the  silver  with  the  Englishman  ? 

All  trade  is  effected  by  darter,  and  where  there 
is  no  fraud,  it  is  an  exchange  of  equal  values^— 
The  fair  profits  of  trade  arise  from  the  addition- 
al value  which  a  man  is  able  to  give  his  merchan- 
dise. The  merchant  in  Charleston,  who  sends  a 
bale  of  cotton  to  Pix)videncc,  confers  upon  it,  by 
its  transportation,  an  additional  value.  It  is 
worth  more  at  Providence  than  at  Charleston, 
and  is  therefore  bartered  for  a  greater  quantity 
of  merchandise,  whether  that  merchandise  be 
checks  and  ginghams,  or  ounces  of  silver.  The 
only  reason  that  the  price  of  silver  and  gold  does 
not  vary  as  much  as  that  of  cotton,  is,  that,  being 
more  durable  in  their  naturci  they  ure  not  effect- 
ed by  crops  and  seasons,  and  being  easy  of  trans- 
portation, it  is  not  possible  to  give  them  a  great 
additional  value  by  carrying  them  from  one  coun- 
try to  another.  The  price  is  therefore  settled  by 
an  average  of  the  demand  of  all  nations  that  have 
a  commercial  intercourse  with  one  another. 

Much  of  the  confusion  on  this  subject  has  ari- 
sen from  the  attempt  made  by  every  nation  to 
settle  the  relative  value  of  its  coins.  When  con- 
gress enacted  that  every  dollar  should  contam  416 
grains  of  silver — and  every  cent  208  grains  of 
copper — and  that  one  hundred  cents  should  be 
equal  to  a  dollar,  it  fixed  the  relative  value  of  sil- 
ver to  copper  as  50  to  1.  They  might  as  well 
have  enacted  that  one  pound  of  pig  iron  should 
always  be  worth  two  cents  and  no  more,  in  eve- 
ry part  of  the  country.  A  Spanish  milled  dollar 
has  not  unfrequently  been  exchanged  for  106 
cents  ;  and  yet  the  statute  declares  that  100 
cents  are  just  equal  to  a  dollar.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  there  has  been  a  want  of  small  coin, 
we  have  known  a  silver  dollar  exchanged  for  9r 
cents;  the  act  of  Congress  notwithstanding. 
Whenever  there  is  a  demand  for  merchantable 
silver — such  as  Spanish  dollars  for  the  East  India 
market— the  price,  compared  with  that  of  gold 
and  copper,  rises;  when  there  is  no  such  demand 
the  price  falls.  When  merchantable  silver  can 
be  profitably  exchanged  for  foreign  commodities, 
as  in  the  East  Indies  and  China,  dollars  are  ex- 
ported ;  when  merchandise  of  other  kinds  can  be 
profitably  exchanged  for  silver,  as  in  the  West 
Indies,  dollars  are  imported.  Just  as  wheat  is 
sometimes  carried  from  New  York  to  Liverpool ; 
and  sometimes  brought  from  Liverpool  to  New 
York. 

The  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  in  a  country  is 
no  more  a  standard  of  its  wealth,  than  the  quan- 
tity of  yiron  or  wood.  So  far  as  it  has  exchange- 
able value,  it  constitutes  a  fiart  of  the  national 
, wealtji,  but  no  more.  A  merchant  does  not  reck 
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oTi  his  propetty  1^  tlie  pilttb^r  of  doUai^  in  his 
c  rawer.  On  tne  cdffltrtfy,  b*  booh  he  receives 
Mouey,bc  endeavours  to  part  wkli  it,  by  layini? 
ii  out  in  the  purchase  of  other  merchandise.  He 
cannot  add  sufficient  value  to  silver,  dollars,  to 
juake  a  profit  by  keeping  them.  A  farmer  who 
t  Kangcs  his  only  dollar  with  a  neighbour  for  a 
I  of  manure,  has  not  become  poorer  by  the 
txcliange — though  he  has**  exported  all  his  pre- 
c  ii  us  metals."  We  should  think  the  neighbour 
ho  5>old  his  manure  for  money  much  nearer  to 
rum.  The  purchaser,  by  a  judicious  use  of  the 
ni  tnurc,  may  add  to  its  value,  and  ensure  a  large 
-^roht  at  hardest;  while  the  seller,  if  he  did  not 
i.iinself  export  his  dollar,  could  add  nothing  to 
1-^  value;  and,  in  autumn,  would  have  only  the 
corjsolation  of  having  ke/it  his  firecious  metaU  at 
home,''* 

\N  ith  regard  to  the  transfer  of  stock  and  pub- 
lic securities  to  England—so  pathetically  alluded 
10  bv  the  writer  m  the  Statesman — a  very  satis- 
r  iciory  account  can  be  given.  It  is  well  known 
mat  money  can  be  borrowed  in  England  at  4  per 
cent,  upon  a  pledge  of  United  States  Stock.  If 
^hcn,  capital  can  be  advantageously  employed  in 
♦ais  country,  it  is  certainly  desirable  that  the 
greater  part  of  our  public  debt  should  be  trans- 
tcrred  to  England  upon  such  terms.  We  have 
if]  this  neighbourhood  a  very  extensive  manufac- 
t(  rv— the  one  at  Dover,  so  well  described  by  the 
e  htor  of  the  Statesman  last  summer — and  we 
have  another  just  commenced  at  Sommersworth, 

which  will  be  of  nearly  equal  importance.    If  ^    ^  ^ 

the  proprietors  of  these  establishments  should  the  fourth  day,  he  .vill  either  betot^ly  out  of 
!  appen  to  be  owners  of  public  stock  to  the  amount  jtianger  or  dead.  You  must  by  no  means  bleed 
>iuO»(X;0,  and  should  want  to  expend  that  sum  [him  in  this  disorder  :  if  you  do,  you  will  kill 
m  their  manufactories,  it  would  surely  be  better  him.  In  a  very  few  years,  I  have  had  six  or  se- 
i  jrthem  to  borrow  it  in  England,  than  to  sell 'yen  dogs  taken  with  this  disorder  ;  and,  upon  my 
their  stock  here.  It  could  not  certamly  be  a  ve-L^ord,  I  never  lost  but  one,  and  that  by  my  own 
r>  ruinous  transaction  for  themselves  or  the  coun-f  negligence ;  which  I  will  prove  to  you. 

An  old  gamekeeper  and  huntsman,  who  was 


I  havx^  observed  tliiit  dogs,  iti  ttie.4jateitiper, 
absolutely  die  for  want  uf  tiourisltmrait :  fbi\  if 
very  bad,  they  refuse  all  food.  I  am  convinced 
that  I  have  saved  the  lives  of  several,  by  drench- 
ing them,  three  or  four  times  a  day,  with  strong 
beef  or  horse  broth,  with  a  little  meal  in  it  ;  mak- 
ing it  a  thin  gruel. 

I  have  found  the  turbith  mineral,  in  the  dis- 
temper, by  many  degrees  the  most  efficacious; 
and  I  can  with  truth  say,  it  does  not  often  fail 
when  given  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disorder. 
Although  this  medicine  is  not  a  certain  cure  in 
the  distemper,  yet,  in  a  violent  and  fatal  disorder, 
which  dogs  are  very  subject  to,  /  never  knew  it 
fail^  if  given  when  the  dog  was  first  taken  ill. 
The  violent  BiliouB  Fever  *which  dogs  are  very 
subject  to. 

The  disorder  I  shall  next  speak  of,  is  a  violent 
bilious  fever,  which  kills  a  dog  in  three  days, 
provided  he  be  not  relieved.  The  symptoms  are 
as  follow:  first  he  feeds  very  sparingly  ;  shortly 
aftei*  that,  he  loses  that  fine,  florid,  flesh  colour, 
in  his  mouth  and  gums,  which  begin  to  assume  a 
pale  cast :  in  a  very  few  hours  after,  he  will  turn 
as  yellow  as  a  guinea  in  the  mouth  and  eyes.  The 
moment  he  looks  dull  and  heavy,  refuses  his  food, 
and  begms  to  look  pale  in  the  mouth,  before  he 
turns,  in  any  considerable  degree,  yellow,  you 
must  give  him  the  medicine,  or  I  will  not  be  an- 
swerable for  his  cure.   The  quantity  is  twelve 

GR\INS    OF   TURBITH   MINERAL   MADE   INTO  A 

BALL,  WITH  ANY  SYRUP,  the  samc  as  in  the  dis- 
temper.  Give  this  three  or  four  days  following  : 


tiy,  if  they  enjoyed  the  use  of  the  money,  and 
received  for  interest  §2,000  ayear  more  than  they 

J)  aid. 

The  great  fall  in  the  price  of  Exchange  during 
»he  last  fortnight,  illustrates  very  strongly  the 
remarks  upon  exchange,  which  we  oflfered  a  few 
wctks  ago.  But  we  have  already  exceeded  our 
limits  and  fear  that  we  have  trespassed  too  much 
ujxjn  the  patience  of  our  readers.  At  some  future 
tiiue  we  shall  resume  the  subject, 

ON  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  HORSES 
AND  DOGS— BY  AN  EXPERIENCED 
SPORTSMAN. 

(Continued  from  page  51,  vol.  5,) 
The  distemjier  in  dogs. 
Now  to  the  diseases  of  dogs. — ^I  am  acquainted 
tjtjt  with  two,  which  are  most  fatal  to  them,  name- 
iv.  the  distemper,  and  a  violent  bilious  fever, 
\s  hich  they  are  very  subject  to,  from  hunting  in 
t.  n  weather ;  particularly  if  they  have  not  been 
thoroughly  purged  before  the  season.  I  never 
as  vet  have  found  any  medicine  which  can  be  reli- 
t  d  on  as  a  cure  for  the  distemper  in  dogs.  I  have 
Kiven  Doctor  James's  powders,  and  many  other 
T.^rdicines,  Some  have  died,  some  have  lived. 
1  he  moftt  efficacious  I  know  of,  is  one  which  i 
r  ave  frequently  tried  for  above  eighteen  years, 
..hd  never  gave  any  other.  It  is  not  always  to 
:  e  relied  on  ;  but  it  is  by  far  more  certain  than 
my  other.  I  cured  two  dogs  last  year,  1813, 
V.  hich  were  both  very  bad,  so  much  so,  that  I 
dcsi  aired  of  their  lives.  The  medicine  is  as  fol- 
lows :  TURBITH  MINERAL,  TWELVE  GRAINS, 
MADE    INTO  A  BALL,   WITH    ANY    SYRUP.  Give 

or.c  dose  every  day,  for  three  or  four  days  in  suc- 
ccsbion.  This  is  the  quantity  for  a  full-grown 
f  f inter:  give  a  young  puppy,  three  or  four 
if^  nths  old,  five  grains  ;  one  of  seven  months 


my  servant,  said  to  me,  just  as  I  was  at  breakfast : 
**  One  of  your  dogs,  sir,  did  not  feed  last  night 


troH'  ;  tier  which Ili&teKJFi'a  |)ot6f  ^iitment,mna 
rubbed  the  tlov^  in  well,  for  at  lea^t  ten  niinvtWjs, 
under  the  fore  legs,  and  on  the  belly,  but  fiarticu- 
larly  on  the  back  bone.  He  then  desired  mc  not 
to  wash  the  dog,  or  let  him  go  into  the  water ; 
telling  me,  that  he  would  call  in  about  five  days. 
When  he  called,  the  dog  was  apparently  well ;  so 
much  so,  that  he  said  he  did  not  think  it  necessa- 
ry to  rub  the  dog  again ;  however,  I  made  him 
dab  the  blotches  again,  and  rub  once  more  in — 
When  he  called  to  be  paid,  I  told  him  that,  upon 
my  honour,  if  he  would  discover  how  the  liquid 
and  ointment  were  made,  I  would  give  him  two 
guineas,  and  never  discover  it  till  after  his  death. 
Flc  consented.   The  liquid  is  thus  made : — Half 

AN  OUNCE  OF  QUICKSILVER  IS  PUT  INTO  A 
HOTTLE,  WITH  HALF  AN  OUNCE  OF  OIL  OF 
TURPENTINE,  FOR  ABOUT  EIGHr  HOURS  BEFORE 
USING  it:  shake  the  bottle  FREQUENTLY, 
AND  SHAKE    IT  ALWAYS   WHEN  YOU  USE  IT,  for  . 

there  will  be  a  sediment  at  the  bottom.  The 
ointment  is  thus  made  : — ^Take  half  an  ounce 

OF  QUICKSILVER  ;  PUT  IT  INTO  A  BOTTLE, 
WITH  HALF  AN  OUNCE  OF  OIL  OF  TURPENTINE  ; 
LET  IT  STAND  FOR  EIGHT  HOURS,  SHAKING 
TTE  BOTTLE  FREQUENTLY  :  THEN  TAKE  FOUR 
OUNCES  OF  HOGS-LARD,  AND  BY  DEGREES  MIX 
BOTH  TOGETHER,  A  LITTLE  OF  EACH  AT  A 
TIME,    TILL   THE  WHOLE   BE  INCORPORATED.— 

He  told  me,  that  he  always  carried  two  pots  of 
ointment  with  him,  one  stronger  than  the  other, 
in  case  of  a  dog  being  very  bad  with  the  man^^e. 
The  strongest  ointment  was  made  with  only 
three  ounces  of  hogVlard,  but  with  the  same 
quantity  of  the  quicksilver  and  turpentine. 
(  To  be  continued, J 

COMMUNICATED    FOR  PUBLICATION  IN  THE 
AMERICAN  FARMER. 

To  the  Pennsylvania   Agricultural  Society, 
As  it  is  the  implied  duty  of  every  member  of 
this  society,  to  contribute  his  mite  to  augment  the 


well  ;  you  observed  that,  and  told  me  to  look  to.great  mass  of  agricultural  information,  which  this 
the  dog,  and  exammc  him  the  very  first  thing  m ,  association  will  doubtless  collect,  I  cheerfully 
the  morning.   I  let  him,  sir,  out  of  the  stable,  to  volunteer  a  short  notice  of  the  subject  to  which  I 
run  about ;  but  I  observed  him  to  be  rather  dull, 
and  not  in  such  good  spirits  or  so  gay  as  the  oth- 
ers.  I  wish,  sir,  you  would  come  ana  look  at  him." 
I  went  directly,  and  examined  him ;  looked 


into  his  mouth,  and  examined  his  eyes.  I  did  not 
observe  that  he  was  even  faint-coloured  in  the 
mouth  ;  but  I  left  him  at  home  that  day,  intend 
ing  to  return  about  five  o'clock  ;  desiring  the  ost- 
ler to  feed  and  take  care  of  him.  I  went  that 
day  above  twelve  miles  distant,  and,  finding  a 
great  deal  of  game,  I  stopped  at  a  village  conti 
guous,  sported  there  the  next  morning,  and  shot 
my  way  home  to  where  I  had  left  my  dog.  On 
my  arrival,  I  found  him  very  bad  indeed ;  he  was 
as  yellow  as  a  guinea  in  his  mouth,  and  lay 
stretched  out  and  extended  on  his  side.  I  gave 
him  the  above  medicine,  but  he  died  the  next 
evening.  Had  I  returned  home  the  first  evening, 
I  should  have  saved  my  dog  :  the  most  early  at- 
tention and  relief  is  necessary  in  this  disorder,  as 
well  as  in  most  others. 

Of  the  Mange  in  Dogs  ;  how  best  to  cure  it. 
I  will  now  inform  you  how  I  have,  for  above 
twenty  years,  treated  dogs  which  have  had  the 
mange.  About  that  time  I  was  very  much  em- 
ployed in  the  recruiting  service,  and  could  not 
give  up  much  time  to  my  dogs;  so  I  sent  for  an 
old  man,  who  made  a  good  livelihood  by  curing 
dogs.  My  dog  had  the  mange ;  not  very  bad, 
but  something  much  worse  with  it ;  he  had  eight 
or  ten  large  blotches  on  his  body,  as  big  as  large 
hazle-nuts.  The  old  man  took  a  bottle  out  of  his 
pocket,  and  first  dabbed  the  blotches  with  a  bit  of 


 „  ««. 


subject  1 

have  as  a  farmer,  devoted  more  attention  than  to 
any  other,  namely,  the  selection  of  the  best  breed 
of  Cows  for  a  butter  dairy,  I  have  long  been  of 
the  opinion  that  in  England  particularly,  the  great 
breeding  country — from  whence  we  derive  our 
finest  stock — ^too  much  attention  was  paid,  and 
vast  sums  of  money  expended,  in  the  vain  endea- 
vour to  procure  a  race  that  shall  excel  in  all  the 
three  great  points  of  *•  the  pail,  the  yoke,  and  the 
knife,"  as  they  are  technically  termed ;  and 
whilst  other  gentlemen  were  selecting  the  finest 
forms  to  feast  the  eye,  and  a  carcase  which  if 
well  fed  would  grow  to  an  enormous  size,  I  want- 
ed a  small  animal,  whose  carcase  was  too  valuable 
for  beef,  that  would  subsist  on  a  small  quantity 
of  food,  bear  the  heat  and  drought  of  our  summer 
and  autumn,  and  produce  the  greatest  quantity 
of  rich  and  delicious  butter,  in  proportion  to  the 
food  consumed.  In  pursuance  of  this  object,  I 
procured  a  pair  of  the  cattle  of  the  island  of  Al- 
demey,  and,  to  compare  with  them,  imported 
from  Ireland  the  celebrated  Kerry  cow,  and  from 
France  the  beautiful  little  Brittany.  I  soon  sa- 
tisfied myself  that  neither  these,  nor  any  other 
breed  in  the  country,  would  bear  a  comparison 
with  the  Alderneys.  And  an  experience  of  now 
six  years,  has  tended  to  confirm  that  conclusion. 
Still  it  was  said  the  Aldemey  cattle  were  too 
delicate  to  bear  our  severe  winters  ;  and  in  com- 
pliance with  the  notion  of  the  celebrated  French 
naturalist,  Buffon,  that  "man  in  America  be- 
came a  degenerate  animal,  and  the  stories  rr' 
ed  by  those  whose  interests  led  them  to  end 
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our  gigantic  country,  by  stating  tliat  the  valuable; 
menno  sheep  introduced  into  our  cliTnate^  would, 
noionger  produce  fine  wool.  So  it  was  asserted, 
•that  although  the  impoited  cattle  might  main- 
tain their  individual  excellence,  yet  their  de- 
scendants would  only  partake  of  their  good 
qualities  in  an  inferior  degree.  My  experience 
has  been  sufficient  to  refute  these  unfounded  alle- 
gations. I  have  now  a  little  full  bred  Aldemey 
cow,  reared  on  my  farnt,  that  will  be  only  four 
yea»s  old  next  harvest.  She  had  her  third  call 
on  the  first  of  last  inoofth ;  and  on  the  19th,  we 
made  rather  more  ftian  ten  pounds  of  delicious 
butter  from  twelve  quarts  of  her  cream,  obtained 
from  fourteen  milkings,  that  is,  in  one  week.  Her 
only  food  through  the  winter  has  been  good  hay 
ana  brewer's  grains;  the  latter  article  well 
known'  to  be  useful  in  promoting  the  secretion  of 
milk,  but  not  increasing  the  quantity,  or  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  butter.  A  sample  of  the  butter 
obtained  from  this  cow  was  sent  to  the  exhibi 
tion  held  last  year  by  the  Philadelphia  Society 
for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  and  pronounced 
by  the  best  judges  to  be  far  superior  to  the  prize 
butter,  though  not  offered  for  a  premium.  One 
remarkable  property  of  the  cream  of  the  Alder- 
ney  cow,  is,  the  readiness  with  which  it  is  convert- 
ed into  butter.  The  week  in  which  we  kept  it 
separate,  "it  came"  as  the  phrase  is,  in  five 
minutes.  And  in  churning  it  mixed  with  the 
cream  of  other  cows,  we  usually  have  had  the 
Aldetney  butter  come  first,  be  taken  out  of  the 
chum,  and  the  operatiom  continued  half  an  hour 
or  more  before  a  second  gathering  of  butter  has 
taken  place. 

As  I  have  now  an  increasing  stock  of  this  valua- 
ble breed,  I  hope  in  future  to  give  some  further 
authentic  details  in  relation  to  their  superior 
qualities.  REUBEN  HAINES. 

Oermantown^  4tA  ma,  12*  }B23u 
»o  — 

CATTLE  SHOW  AND  FAIR— No.  4. 
For  the  Exhibition  and  Sale  of  all  kinds  of  Live 
Stocky  jigricultural  Im/ilements  and  Household 
Manufacturea-^to  be  held  at  the  Maryland  Ta- 
vern^ on  the  Frederick  Turnfiike  Road^  four 
mil€9  from  Baltimore^  in  the  month  of  October 
next. 

The  Committee  appointed  on  behalf  of  the  Ma- 
ryland Agricultural  Society,  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  a  Cattle  Show  and  Fair,  for  the  exhibi- 
bition  and  sale  of  live-stock,  agricultural  imple 
ments,  and  household  manufactures,  have  resolv- 
ed that  the  caid  show  and  fair  be  held  at  the 
place  and  time  above  mentioned,  and  that  the 
following  premiums  be  offered  and  awarded,  to 
the  owners  of  the  best — ^that  is  to  sayi 
HORSES. 

For  the  best  Stallion  ^  .  •  -  g20 
the  second  best      ...      -  10 

For  the  best  brood  Mare  -  -  -  -  15 
the  second  best  -      -      -  10 

ASSES. 

For  the  best  Jack  ?10 

the  best  Jenny       .      -      -  5 
the  best  Mule^  ....      -  15 
the  siscond  best      .      -      -      -  10 
CATTLE. 

For  the  best  Bull  aver  2  years  dd  '  -  >gl5 
the  best  under  2  years  -  -  -  15 
the  second  best  do.    -      -      -      -  10 

for  the  be«t  Milch  Cow  -  15 
the  second  best        -      -      -      -  10 

For  the  best  Heifer  -  -  15 
the  second  best         ^      -      -      -  10 

For  the  best  yoke  of  Oxen  -  •  15 
the  second  best  -  -  -  -  10 
SWINE. 

for  the  best  Boar  -  «10 
the  second  best        *      «      -  • 


For  the  best  Sow 
the  second  best 

SHEEP. 
For  the  best  Merino  Ram 

the  best  of  any  other  do.  - 
For  the  best  two  Merino  Ewes 
the  best  of  any  other  breed 
For  the  five  best  fat  Wethers 


10 
5 

$10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


MACHINERY  AND  IMPLEMENTS 
For  the  agricultural  Machine  or  Implement 
that  may  be  new,  and  be  thought 
worthy  of  reward  by  the  society  $Z0 
And  a  second  best        -      -      .      -  lo 

PLOUGHING  MATCH. 
For  the  best  Ploughing,  by  3  horses        -  10 
Ploughman      ...      -  2 
For  the  best  Ploughing,  by  2  horses        -  10 
Ploughman      -      -      -      -       .  2 

HOUSEHOLD  MANUFACTURES. 
For  the  best  piece  of  Kersey,  not  le«s  than  10 
yards,  ------ 

For  the  best  piece  of  Flannel,  not  less  than  10 

yards,       ------  5 

For  the  best  piece  of  Cassinet,  not  less  than 

10  yards,       -----  5 

For  the  best  piece  of  Carpeting,  not  less  than 

20  yards.  5 
For  the.  best  Hearth  Rug,  -  5 
For  the  be«t  Counterpane,    -  .      -  5 

For  the  best  piece  of  Sheeting,  not  less  than 

12  yards,       -----  5 

For  the  best  piece  of  Table  Linen,  not  less 

than  10  yards,  -----  5 

For  the  best  piece  of  Towelling,  not  less  than 

10  yards,      -----  3 

For  the  best  pair  of  knit  Woollen  Stockings,  1 
For  the  best  pair  of  knit  Cotton  Stockings,  1 
For  the  best  pair  of  knit  Thread  Stockings,  1 

Each  of  a  size  tor  men  or  women. 
For  the  best  Grass  or  Straw  Hat  or  Bon- 
net in  imitation,  -----  s 

CROPS. 

For  the  best  J  acj^  of  Carrots      -      -       g  5 
acre  of  Mangel  Wurtzel      -  10 
acre  of  Potatoes       -      -  5 
acre  of  Lucem    -      -      -  5 
acre  of  Ruta  Baga       -      -  5 
acre  of  common  Turnips  -  5 
ten  acres  of  Indian  Corn      •  10 
acre  of  Flax,  (by  John  Ti'avers, 
Esq.,  proprietor  of  a  duck  ma- 
nufactory at  Paterson,  N.  J.)  a 
«lver  goblet,  valued  at  10 
twenty  acres  of  Wheat, Rye  and 

Oats— each      -  -  5 

ten  acres  of  Barley  -      -  5 
FERMENTED  LIQUORS. 
For  the  barrel  of  best  Cider    -      -      -  g5 
5  gallons  of  best  honie-made  Wine  5 
For  the  sample  of  the  best  Butter,  fM)t  less 
than  5  pounds,  a  butter-kiiife  with  a 
silver  blade,  -----  5 

Second  best,         ------  3 

A  statement  of  the  manner  of  managing  the 
cream  will  be  desirable. 

The  Show  and  Fair  will  be  held  between  the 
middle  and  the  last  of  October ;  notice  will  here- 
after be  given  of  the  particular  days ;  in  ^sig- 
nating  them,  particular  regard  will  be  had  to 
the  convenience  of  the  Eastern-shore  Society. 

There  will  be  reserved  premiums,  to  consist  of 
pieces  of  plate,  making  the  whole  sum  offered, 
amount  to  500  dollars. 

The  above  premiums  will  be  awarded  only  kn* 
animals  bred  within  the  State  of  Maryland,  or 
within  the  District  of  Columbia.  But  male  ani- 
nnals  of  the  several  kinds  above  specified  may  be 
entitled  to  premiums,  though  bred  out  of  the 
State  and  District,  provided  the  owner  of  such 
male  animal  shall  secure  his  continuance  in  the 


State  of  Maryland,  to  be  bred  from,  for  one  year 
from  the  granting  of  the  premium. 

It  is  to  be  understood,  that  whenever  a  premi- 
um for  any  specimen  of  Agricultural  Implement, 
piece  of  Machinery,  or  article  of  Manufacture, 
may  be  claimed  merely  from  the  want  of  comfte- 
ticion,  or  where  the  thing  presented  for  premium 
shall  be  considered  as  possessing  no  ment  worthy 
of  encouragement,  the  judges  shall  have  a  right 
at  their  discretion  to  withhold  such  premium.— 
But  this  regulation  \  shall  not  extend  to  Live 
Stock,  as  the  best  offered  will  gain  the  premium 
without  any  exception. 

In  no  case  will  a  premium  be  given  for  Live 
Stock,  unless  the  owner  shall  have  notified  Mr. 
J.S.  Skinner,  of  his  intention  to  offer  for  the  same, 
and  shall  have  entered  the  paKicular  animal 
with  him  three  days  previous  to  the  Exhibition. 

Persons  having  fine  animals,  though  not  intend- 
ed to  be  offered  for  premiums,  will  gratify  the 
Society  by  exhibiting  them  in  their  field.  And 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  proper  arrange- 
ments, and  stalls,  for  the  accommodation  of  all 
stock  offered  for  premiums  or  for  show,  it  is  re- 
quested that  all  persons  intending  to  offer  stock 
tor  show  only,  as  well  as  those  offering  them  for 
premium,  should  give  notice  to  Mr.  J.  S.  Skinner, 
of  such  intention  at  least  ten  days  prior  to  the 
Exhibition. 

All  premiums  awarded  by  the  Committee,  will 
be  distributed  in  articles  of  Plate ;  and  the  Com- 
mittee, to  whom  the  charge  of  these  regula- 
tions shall  be  entrusted,  shall  determine  the  na- 
ture and  devices  of  the  plate  and  medate  so  to  be 
distributed.  C.  RIDGEW,  (of  H.) 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangement 
Jamks  Howard,  Secretary.   


MisceWaueous . 


PERFUMES  A  PRF^VENTIVE  AGAINST 
MOULDINESS. 

Dr.  M'Culloh,  of  Edinburgh,  has  published  i 
paper  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the 
city,  in  which  he  points  out  that  all  essential  oils 
possess  the  property  of  preventing  the  growth  of 
mould.  His  observations  are  of  such  general 
utility,  that  we  copy  them  into  our  more  popu- 
larly circulated  pages  for  the  public  benefit. 

Ink,  paste,  leather  and  seeds»  are  among  the 
common  articles  which  suffer  from  this  cause, 
and  to  which  the  remedy  is  usually  applicable.— 
With  rcKpect  to  articles  of  food,  such  as  bread, 
cold  meats,  or  dried  fish,  it  is  less  easy  to  apply 
a  remedy,  on  account  of  the  taste.  Cloves,  how- 
ever, ami  other  spices  whose  flavours  are  grate- 
ful, may  sometimes  be  used  for  this  end ;  and 
that  they  act  in  consequence  of  this  principle,  and 
not  by  any  particular  antiseptic  virtue,  seems 
plain,  by  their  preventing  equally  the  growth  of 
those  minute  cryptogamous  plants  on  ink,  and 
other  substances  not  of  an  animal  nature. 

"  The  effect  of  cJovesin  preventing  the  mouldi- 
ness  in  Ink,  is  indeed  generally  known ;  and  it  is 
obtained  in  the  same  way  by  oil  of  lavender, 
in  a  very  minute  quantity,  or  by  any  other  of  the 
perfumed  oils. 

"  To  preserve  Leather  in  the  same  manner 
from  this  effect,  is  a  matter  of  great  importance, 
particularly  in  military  store-houses,  where  the 
labour  employed  in  cleaning  harness  and  shoes  is 
a  cause  of  considerable  expense,  and  where 
much  injury  is  occasionally  sustained  from  thu 
cause.  The  same  essential  oils  answer  the  pur- 
pose, as  far  as  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  try- 
ing effectually.  The  cheapest,  of  course,  should 
be  selected,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  try  oi! 
of  turpentine,  for  this  reason.  The  total  inter- 
ruption of  all  my  pursuits  has  hitherto  prevented 
n>e  from  carrying  these  trials  as  far  as  I  intended 
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"  It  is  a  remarkable  confirmation  of  this  cir 
nmstance,  that  Russian  leather,  which  is  per 

•  mcd  with  the  tar  of  the  birch  tree,  is  not  s«b 

•  ct  to  mouldiness,  as  must  be  well  known  to  all 
^  lio  possess  books  thus  bound.  They  even  pre- 
\ent  it  from  taking  place  in  those  books  bound  in 
'  Hif  near  to  which  they  happen  to  lie.  The  fact 
IS  p^rticalariy  well  known  to  Russia  merchants, 
as  they  suffer  bales  of  this  article  to  lio  in  the 
London  docks  in  the  most  careless  manner,  for  a 
/rcat  length  of  time,  knowing  well  that  they  can 
>.i^tain  no  injury  of  this  nature  from  dampness, 
whereas  common  curried  leather  requires  to  be 
[  tiicd,  cleansed  and  ventilated.     Collectors  of 

' f  oks  will  not  be  sorry  to  learn,  that  a  few  drops 
>t  any  perfumed  oil  will  insure  their  libraries 
^  Mfn  this  pest. 

"  Dr.  M.  began  some  experiments  with  the 
-.^rr.e  agents  on  wood,  to  prevent  the  dry  rot,  but 

*  h.tving  time  to  carry  them  on,  he  recommends 
:  c  injportant  investigation  to  others.  With  re- 
•aru  to  paste,  he  prefers  rosin  to  alum  as  a  pre- 
vivative;  but  lavender,  or  any  other  strong 
•vriume,  such  as  peppermint,  anise,  burgamot, 
.1?  perfectly  effectual  for  years,  however  the 

aste  is  composed."  That  whichthe  Dr.  himself 
m;^loys  in  labelling,  &c.  is  Vmade  of  flour  in 
..rubualway,  but  rather  thick,  with  a  propor- 
lo.j  of  brown  sugar,  and  a  small  quantity  of  cor- 
<i\  e  sublimate.  The  use  of  the  sugar  is  to  keep 
I  riexible,  so  as  to  prevent  its  scaling  off  from 
inooth  surfaces;  and  that  of  the  corrosive  sub- 
T.ate,  independently  of  preserving  it  from  in 
'.CIS,  as  an  effectual  check  against  its  fermenta 
on.  This  salt,  however,  does  not  prevent  the 
rnnation  of  mouldiness.  But  as  a  di*op  or  two 
f  ihe  essential  oils  above  mentioned  is  a  com- 
Icte  security  against  this,  all  the  causes  of  de- 
roction  are  effectually  guarded  against.  Paste 
Kit:  in  this  manner,  and  exposed  to  the  air,  dries 
-tljout  change  to  a  state  resembling  horn;  so 
It  It  may  at  any  time  be  wetted  again,  and  ap> 
;  -  d  to  BSC.  When  kept  in  a  close  covered  pot» 
mav  be  preserved  in  a  state  for  use  at  all 

He  proceeds — "  This  principle  seems  also  ap- 
.  able  to  the  preservation  of  seeds,  particular- 
in  cases  where  they  are  sent  from  distant 
iiitries  by  sta,  when  it  is  well  known  that  they 
:  n  perish  from  this  caase. — Dampness,  of 
r^e,  will  perform  its  oflice  at  any  rate,  if 
isiurc  is  not  excluded  ;  yet  it  is  certain  that 
e  growth  of  the  vegetables  which  constitute 
lid,  accelerate  the  evil,  whether  by  retaining 
isture,  or  by  what  means,  is  not  very  appa- 
lit.   This  in  fact,  happens  equally  in  the  case 
dry  rot  in  wood,  and  indeed  in  all  others 
t.ere  this  cause  operates.   It  is  a  curious  illus- 
iM<in  of  the  truth  of  this  view  of  a  remedy, 
t}ie  aromatic  seeds  of  all  kinds  are  not  sub- 
?o  mould,  and  that  their  vicinity  prevents  it 

•  hers  with  which  they  are  packed  ;  they  also 
!acc  the  same  effect  daily,  even  in  animal 

i'-LTs,  without  its  being  suspected.  Notto  re- 
»i  any  thing  on  the  subject  of  cookery,  I  need 
V  rvmark,  that  it  is  common  to  put  pepper 
'  colic cti cos  of  injects  or  birds,  without  its 
lilt;  been  remarked  that  it  had  tlie  same  pow- 
v  t  keeping  off  mould,  as  of  discouraging  or 

.  ng  the  filinus  omnivorous^  or  otl^r  insects 

it  commit  ravages  in  these  cases. 

*  In  concluding  these  hints,  I  might  add,  in  il- 

*  nition  of  them,  that  gingcr-brcad  and  bread, 

ning  carfaway  seeds  is  far  less  liable  to 
.  :iuess,  than  f)laia  bre^id.   It  will  be  a  mat- 
-  orthy  of  consideration  how  far  flour  might 
reserved  by  some  project  of  this  kind. 

[London  Lit.  Gar. 


valuableTresent. 

We  are  informed,  that  John  Hume,  Jun.  Esq. 
has  presented  to  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society,  for  their  Museum,  a  splendid  collection 
of  specimens  of  Ornithology. 

The  Santee  and  its  neighbourhood,  are  abun- 
dantly fertile  in  the  varieties  of  the  feathered 
tribe.  In  the  rivers,  creeks  and  rice  grounds, 
the  various  species  of  ducks  are  to  be  met  with 
in  every  direction,  as  well  as  of  other  birds  ;  a 
few  months  alone,  would  suffice  to  collect  speci 
mens  sufflcient  to  fill  an  elegant  Museum. 

The  cedar  swamp  on  Washa,  the  property  of 
John  Middleton,  Esq.  is  well  calculated  tofacili- 
tate  the  study  of  the  naturalist,  and  he  who  is 
an  admirer  of  nature  would  there  be  gratified 
with  a  sight  of  her  in  one  of  her  wildest  moods. 
This  swamp  is  upwards  of  10  miles  in  extent;  in 
most  parts  the  water  is  deep.  The  cedar  and 
other  trees  grow  so  closely  together  that  the  pro 
prietor  has  been  necessitated  to  cut  a  path  for 
boats  and  canoes.  At  this  season,  the  largest  al- 
ligators may  be  seen  on  every  dead  log  ;  and  in 
the  tops  of  the  trees,  the  great  American  herons, 
white  cranes,  and  fish  hawks  have  built  their 
nests.  The  Darter  of  Wilson,  a  bird  so  imper- 
fectly known,  may  be  seen  in  flocks  in  the  air, 
or  perched  on  trees  looking  for  their  food. 

During  the  cold  weather,  nearly  all  the  varie- 
ties of  ducks  that  visit  the  United  States,  are  to 
be  found  in  this  magnificent  repository^ ;  and  the 
naturalist  who  has  obtained  the  proprietor's  per- 
mission will  then  find  ample  field*  for  his  resear- 
ches in  this  branch  of  science. 

The  fields  andswamrps  of  Carolina  are  import- 
ant, not  only  for  the  staple  commodities  of  life — 
but  they  yield  to^the  student,  faithful  resources 
of  information- and  of  interest.  The  proverbial 
hospitality  of  our  planters,  affords  the  most  am- 
ple access  to  the  discovery  of  rare  and  valuable 
information  ;  and  the  elegant  leisure  of  the  opu- 
lent cannot  be  more  pleasingly  employed,  than 
by  enriching  the  science  of  nature,  and  contribu- 
ting to  the  treasures  of  art. 

Ho/i  Beer. — For  a  half  barrel  of  beer  take  half 
a  pound  of  hops  and  half  a  gallon  of  molassea ; 
the  latter  must  be  poured  by  itself  into  the  cask. 
Boil  the  hops,  adding  to  them  a  teacupful  of  pow- 
dered ginger,  in  about  a  pailful  and  a  half  of  wa- 
ter, that  is,  a  quantity  sufficient  to  extract  the 
virtue  of  the  hops.  When  sufficiently  brewed, 
put  it  up  warm  into  the  cask,  shaking  it  well  in 
order  to  mix  it  with  the  molasses.  Then  fill  it 
up  with  water  quite  to  the  bung,  which  must  be 
left  open  to  allow  it  to  work.  You  must  be  care- 
ful to  keep  it  constantly  filled  up  with  water 
whenever  it  works  over.  When  sufficiently 
wrought  to  be  boHled,  put  about  a  spoonful  of 
molasses  into  each  bottle. 


THE  WET  TAX. 
^  true  etatement  of  Mr,  Ichabod  Boozy^s  we^ 

tax  for  the  year  1822,  viz* 
One  day  spent  each  week  at  the  store, 
equal  to  52  days,  which  at  4s  per  day 
amounts  to  -  g34  67 

Parts  of  other  days  spent  at  the  stores  every 
week,  besides  the  aSove,  say  in  all  20  days 
at  4s.         -         -         -         -        gl3  33 
One  gill  new  rum  drank  on  each  of  those 

days,  say  90  gills  in  all,  at  4  cents  is         3  60 
The  same  quantity  bought  to  treat  his  bro- 
thcr,  O bad! ah  Boozy,  and  other  good 
friends  by  >vay  of  reciprocal  civilitv         3  60 
Twenty -five  glasses  of  brandy,  bought  oc- 
casionally to  stimulate  the  system,  give 
an  appetite,  and  brighten  the  spirits^  at 
8  cents         -         -         -         -         2  00 
Thirty  glasses  of  gin  and  molasses,  to  coun- 
teract the  evil  effects  o^  the  brandy,  at 
6  cents         -         -         -         -         1  80 
Losses  sustained  by  reason  of  his  being  ab- 
sent from  home,  viz : 
I>aniage  to  three  tona  of  hay  by  rain,  it  not 
being  got  in  season — good  hay  half  spoil- 
ed, 3  tons,  at  4  dollars^        -         -       12  00 
Damage  to  the  corn  by  brother  ObadiahV 
cattle,  that  broke  in  while  the  boys  were 
gone  a  fishing — ^about  20  bushels  lost       10  60 
Loss  on  a  yoke  of  steers  which  he  was 
obliged  to  sacrifice  to  get  money  to  pay 
his  other  taxes,  worth  J840,  sold  for  g30,  10  00 
Bill  of  cost  paid  on  a  suit  by  Capt.  T.  the 
trader,  for  his  rum  score  for  1821  5  68 


Total  amount  of  Mr.  B^s  wet  tax,  for  1822  g96  68 


KxfieditiouB  Travelling, — W^e  are  indebted, 
says  the  Albany  Daily  Advertiser,  to  a  gentleman 
from  Portland,  lately  on  a  visit  to  this  city,  for  the 
following  communication. 

Distances  from  Albany  to  Portland,  Maine,  and 
time  taken  up  in  travelling,  by  steamboats  and 
stages,  via  New- York,  Providence  and  Boston. 

Miles.  Hours. 
From  Albany  to  New- York,  150  18 

New- York  to  Providence,  200  20 

Providence  to  Bosten,  40  6 

Boston  to  Portland,  lio  12 


500  56 

500  miles  in  2  days  and  8  hours,  through  the  most 
interesting  parts  of  the  Northern  and  Eastern 
States,  and  the  Canitals  of  four  of  th#»m. 


Cabin  Pbint^  Fa,  Uth  May,  1823. 
3y  an  order  of  the  Surry  county  Agricultural 
Society,  I  am  directed  to  assure  you  ot  its  grati- 
tude, not  only  for  your  kindness  in  sending  the 
seed,  3cc.  but  for  your  unremitting  zeal  in  the  pro- 
Riotion  of  agriculture  and  its  rights.  I  am  also. 
Sir,  directed,  through  you,  to  present  to  General 
T.  M.  Foreman,  of  Maryland,  the  thanks  of  the 
society  for  the  Bene  Oil  and  Seeds,  which,  by  the 
members  of  the  society,  is  duly  appreciated.  I 
can  assure  you  it  affords  me  much  pleasure  in 
complving  with  this  part  of  my  duty  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  corresponding  committee  of  the  Sur- 
ry Agricultural  Society. 

JVaddington,  ( J\r,Y.J  May  2,  1823. 
I  am  assured  by  a  seedsman  t)Ccasiooally  in 
my  employ,  who  served  his  time  with  one  of 
the  first  nursery-men  and  seedsmen  in  Ireland, 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  turnips,  to  trans- 
plant the  young  plants  intended  for  seed,  as  soon 
as  they  are  fit  for  the  first  year  ;  so  that  before 
obtaining  the  seed,  they  will  be  twice  transplant- 


Scotland  Mck,  May  8, 1823. 
SiR^I'send  you  by  mail,  one  half  ounce  of 
the  Georgia  Pea,  and  one  half  ounce  of  the  Black 
Pea,  which  we  have  lately  got  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. The  Georgia  Pea  is  prised  for  its^  being  a 
good  bearer,  for  its  quantity  of  vine,,  and  from 
their  not  rotting ;  they  will  lie  in  the  field  all  the 
winter  and  come  up  in  the  springv^produce  abun- 
dance of  vines  and  some  peas.  From  seeing  this, 
I  was  first  led  to  plant  them,  as  I  wrote  you  some 
weeks  past.  The  black  pea  ia  said  to  be  some- 
what earlier,  and  if  possible  more  hardy.  Should 
you  want  any  of  them  for  another  year,  I 
send  ^ou  by  the  way  of  Plymouth  a  bushel 
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Mbany,  loth  May,  1823. 

Mr.  Clement  Saidler,  who  has  formerly  been 
extensively  engaged  in  the  worsted  manufactory 
in  Ireland,  has  recently  imported  into  this  neigh- 
borhood a  pair  of  English  sheep  (the  name  of  the 
breed  I  do  not  know,)  of  very  heavy  carcase  (the 
buck  weighed  194  lbs.)  and  long  fleece,  suitable 
for  worsted  fabrics.  He  expects  more  of  them 
this  season.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  remark, 
that  perhaps  a  fourth  or  a  third  ot  the  imported 
woollen  goods  are  of  worsted  fabric ;  and  yet  no 
attempt  has  ever  been  made,  to  my  knowledge, 
to  establish  a  worsted  manufactory  among  us,  or 
to  introduce  the  sheep  whose  fleece  is  peculiarly 
adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  worsted  goods. 
Mr.  Saidler  deserves  lasting  credit  for  his  efforts 
to  remedy  the  defect. 

My  indisposition  prevented  my  calling  up,  at  its 
proper  time,  the  bill  I  reported  relative  to  the 
agricultural  school ;  for  as  it  contemplated  mere- 
ly a  plan  of  the  organization  of  the  studies  and 
labours,  and  an  estimate  of  the  expense  of  the 


ter wards  told  that  the  mate  vines  made  their  ap- 
pearance first,  and  she  had  no  doubt  of  that  hav- 
ing been  the  way  she  lost  her  strawberries.  Pos- 
sibly that  may  have  been  the  case  with  R.  K.  M. 
Should  any  of  your  correspondents  cultivate  haut- 
boys, I  wish  they  would  be  so  obliging  as  to  give 
all  the  information  they  can  on  the  subject,  and 
say  where  a  few  of  the  vines  can  be  had.  The 
writer  of  this  assures  them,  that  she  would  take 
the  greatest  delight  in  doing  it  for  any  subscriber 
to  the  American  Farmer. 

A  LOVER  OF  FRUIT. 


TO  TAKE  HONEY. 
Mr.  Skinner, 

There  is  a  gentleman  in  the  lower  part  of  your 
native  county,  who  knows  much  better  how  to 
take  honey  from  bees  than  the  German  mention- 
ed in  your  paper,  (No.  48,  vol.  4,)  and  with  less 
expense  than  Blake's  patent  hives.  I  was  once 
an  eye-witness  of  his  taking  it,  and  partook  of 


school,  I  had  given  it  the  latter  form.  I  have^the  nice  dainty.  He  has  no  need  of  cap,  mask  or 
very  little  doubt  it  would  have  passed ;  but  as  the: gloves — so  far  from  shielding  himself,  he  rolls 
subject  was  a  novel  one  to  many,  I  concluded  to  His  sleeves  up  above  his  elbows,  and  goes  at  it 


defer  it  for  another  year. 

The  season  is  remarkably  backward  with  us. 
The  apple  is  not  in  bloom,  and  probably  will  not 
be  in  less  than  ten  days.  Seeds  put  in  the  ground 
(com,  melons,  &c.)  two  weeks  ago,  have  not  yet 
began  to  vegetate.  Winter  grain,  however,  has 
a  pretty  good  appearance;  The  winter  was  very 
favourable  for  those  crops.  Grass  has,  as  yet,  a 
promising  aspect. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  with  sentiments  of  esteem. 
Yours,  &c.  J.  BUEL. 

J.  S. Skinner,  Esq. 

Milford,  Del.  May  18M,  1823. 
The  wheat  on  the  Eastern  Shore  and  this  part 
of  Delaware  is  nearly  destroyed  by  the  fly.  Far- 
mers despair,  in  some  places,  of  getting  their 
seed.  The  best  will  not  make  more  than  half  a 
crop. 

HESSIAN^ FLY. 
Centreville,  Queen  Aim's  county i  Aid, 
May  15  th,  1823. 

Mr.  Skinner, 

This  is  the  second  week  of  the  session  of  the 
county  court  for  this  county,  and  we  have,  of 
course,  the  best  information  from  every  neighbor- 
hood in  it  respecting  the  growing  crop  of  wheat ; 
and  most  lamentable,  indeed,  it  is.  The  pros- 
pect of  an  abundant  crop,  which  existed  three  or 
four  weeks  ago,  is  now  completely  blasted.  So 
great  have  been  the  ravages  of  the  Hessian  fly 
within  that  period,  that  many  farmers  now  des- 
pair of  making  their  seed,  and  the  crops  of  almost 
every  one  has  deteriorated  from  one  half  to  a 
third.  Our  accounts  from  Kent  and  Talbot  lead 
us  to  believe  that  our  brother  farmers  in  those 
counties  will  not  fare  better  than  ourselves. 

A  SUFFERING  AGRICULTURIST. 

Mr.  Skinner, 

Sir, — Observing  in  the  American  Farmer,  vol. 
5,  No.  6,  information  wanting  on  the  cultivation 
of  Strawberries,  I  am  induced  to  make  known  to 
vou  a  conversation  I  had  with  an  old  and  respect- 
able lady,  a  few  weeks  since.  I  was  making  ray 
complaints  of  a  disappointment  I  had  met  with 
in  raising  hautboys  ;  I  had,  after  frequent  trials, 
succeeded  in  raising  a  very  handsome  bed  of  vines 
— ^but  they  all  proved  to  be  male  :  she  said  she 
once  met  with  a  similar  disappointment.  Having 
a  wish  to  plant  out  a  new  lot  very  early  in  the 
spring,  she  picked  out  all  the  biggest,  best  look- 

^  plants  ;  the  consequence  was,  that  she  never 
I  any  strawberries  from  those  vines.  She  wasaf-. 


when  the  sun  is  at  its  meridian,  knowing  that  the 
bees  are  all  at  that  time  from  home.  The  bright- 
er the  sun  thebetcer,  and  the  month  of  August  is 
his  honey  harvest.  When  he  goes,  as  before 
mentioned,  at  mid-day,  he  takes  off  the  to/i  of  the 
hive  and  takes  out  as  much  honey  as  he  thinks 
proper;  nails  on  the  top  and  goes  on  to  another, 
and  another,  until  he  is  done.  The  honey  is  as 
nice  and  white  as  it  can  be — the  bees  will  imme- 
diately fill  up  the  vacant  place,  and  the  next  year 
you  have  nice  new  honey  again,  as  the  gentleman 
informed  me.  A  LOVER  OF  HONEY. 
May  llth,  1823. 

HOW  TO  RECLAIM  FROZEN  PICKLES. 

Mbermarle  County,  May9,lH2o. 

Dear  Sir, 

You  have  published  very  many  valuable  re- 
ceipts in  the  American  Farmer,  please  add  this 
to  the  number,  as  one  which  has  been  frequent- 
ly tested,  and  found  always  to  answer.  When 
vinegar  in  which  pickles  are  preserved  becomes 
froa!en,  it  renders  them  soft,  and  unfit  for  use  :  in 
such  cases,  let  the  vinegar  be  drained  from  the 
same,  put  into  a  vessel  and  boiled,  and  again 
poured  upon  the  pickles  ;  they  will  then  become 
firm  and  hard  as  before  the  frost.  S. 


IRON  LANYARDS. 
Mr.  Rogers,  a  gentleman  of  Portsmouth,  New- 
Hampshire,  has  invented  and  obtained  a  patent 
for  a  new  method  of  setting  up  and  securing  Ships' 
Shrouds.  Chains  are  used  instead  of  Lanyards,  and 
the  Shrouds  are  tightened  by  a  moveable  Screw 
of  such  power,  that  one  man  can,  with  ease  set 
up  the  rigging ;  securing  at  any  time  every  half 
inch  gained  from  the  slack  or  stretch  of  the 
shrouds.  For  a  ship  of  three  hundred  tons,  each 
chain  will  weigh  about  thirty  pounds;  and  con- 
sidering their  durability,  are  probably  cheaper 
than  rope  Lanyards.  The  apparatus  has  been  ex- 
hibited at  Merchant's  Hall,  and  approved  by  ma- 
ny competent  judges. 


BALTIMORE,  FRIDAY,  MAY  23,  1823. 


INVASION  OF  SPAIN— COMMENCEMENT 
OF  HOSTILITIES. 
The  regular  packet  ship  Leeds,  capt.  Stoddart, 
which  sailed  from  Liverpool  on  the  24th  of  April, 
arrived  at  New  York  on  the  18th  instant— she 


brings  news  sixteen  days  later  than  that  received 
by  thv,  Manhattan. 

All  doubt  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Bourbon 
G  vernment  respecting  Spain,  is  now  at  an  end. 
The  troops  o:  France  crossed  the  Bidassoa,  the 
frontier  river,  on  the  7th  of  April,  and  by  th 
latest  accounts  received  at  Paris,  they  appear  to 
have  occupied  Vittoria,  Bilboa,  and  the  port  and 
citadel  of  Guetaria  [a  small  fishing  town,  con- 
taining about  fifty  houst^s]  without  meeting  any 
serious  opposition  from  the  Constitutionalists. 

In  the  British  House  of  Lords,  the  Earl  of  Li- 
verpool strongly  deprecated  the  conduct  of  France 
towards  Spain-^and  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Mr.  Canning  said,  **  that  to  any  menace  or  force 
against  Spain,  come  from  what  quarter  it  might, 
the  ministers  of  England  would  not  be  a  party." 

A  letter  from  Liverpool  dated  the  24th  of  April 
says,— "Ere  the  receipt  of  this,  you  will  have 
heard  of  hostilities  having  commenced  between 
France  and  Spain.  How  the  war  will  eventuate, 
time  only  will  determine;  but  it  is  pretty  appa- 
rent, the  success  of  the  French  has  not  been  equal 
to  their  expectation  at  the  onset.  Speculations 
in  wheat,  anticipating  a  continual  demand,  has 
been  re-commenced,  and  prices  here  are  about  3, 
and  in  London  4s.  per  qr.  higher  within  the  week. 
The  business  in  cotton  has  been  about  an  average 
extent,  and  without  any  alteration  in  prices.  No- 
thing done  in  rice. 

Tobacco. — About  200  hhds.  Kentucky  Leaf 
hapve  been  sold  at  2j  a  4d.  per  lb. — some  small 
parcels  of  very  fine  Virginia  for  France,  at  7  a 
7M. — and  about  40  hhds.  for  Dublin,  at  6J  a  9d. 
per  lb. 

BALTIMORE  MARKET. 


PRICES  CURRENT.— coRRECTKD  weekly. 
Flour,  best  white  wheat,  $8 — Howard  street 
Superfine,  $7  25— fine  do.  J56  TS— \Vharf,  do.  $7  25 
sales— White  wheat ,  gl  60  to  1 64 — Red  do.,  gl  37 
to  gl  60 — Rye,  85  cents — Corn,  56  to  58  cents- 
country  Oats,  50  to  55  cents—  Beef,  8  cts.  per  lb. 
— Live  Cattle,  g6  to  $6  50  per  cwt. — Ba- 
con, round,  8  to  9  cents  per  lb.— Pork  84  50  to 
5  50  per  c.  lb.—  6  to  8  cts.  per  pound — Mutton,  5 
to  6  cts.  per  lb. — Beans,  $1  37 i  to  1 50 — ^Peas, 
black  eyed,  55  to  60  cts. — Red  Clover  .Seed,  g6— 
Orchard  Grass  do.  $3— Herds'  Grass  do.  g3— 
Timothy  do.  g4  50— Millet,  g3— Flax  Seed,  75  to  80 
cts.— Whiskey,  from  the  wagons,  32  to  35  cts. 
per  gal. — Apple  brandy,  30  to  32  cts. — ^Peach  do., 
65  to  70  cts, — Shad,  none  in  market— Herrings, 
No.  1,  $2  50  per  bbl. — No.  2,  $2  25 — Fine 
salt  80  to  90  cts.  per  bush. — Coarse,  do.  75— 
Butter,(20  to25  cts  per  lb  — Eggs,  12  i  cts.  per  doz. 
—Hay,  gl8  per  ton — Straw,  $11  to  12. 

Tobacco  generally  sells  as  per  last  accoimts— 
we  have  received  reports  of  the  following  parti- 
cular sales : — James  Mullikin,  Montgomery  coun- 
ty, Md.  2  hhds  —1  sold  at  g35  50,  1  at  $15  50— 
Thomas  Dnvis,  Frederick  County,  Md.— 5  hhds. 
sold  at  g,  20  round,  in  the  County,  before  it  was 
packed — W.  C.  Dorsey,  Somerset,  Pa  1  red 
hhd.  sold  at  ^^18 — Richard  Snowden,  2  hhds,  sold 
at  an  average  price  of  $20 — one  of  them  was 
worth  more  than  $20. 

'The  news  of  the  actual  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities between  France  and  Spain  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  had  any  effect  on  the  prices  of  coun- 
try produce. 


Printed  every  Friday  at  fS4  per  annum,  for  JOHN  S.  SRINNEU  F 
tor.  by  JOSEPH  ROBINSON,  on  the  North  Wnt  corner  iH  Martf 
and  Belvidf re  rtreets,  Baliimoit;  ;  whtw<  verT  description  o*^  B--.! 
and  Job  Printing  is  ex^uted  with  mn-.ness  and  dt.-sptitch— 0.<>' 
Irom  a  distance  for  Printing  or  Binding,  with  proper  directs i* 
promply  attended  to,  addressed  to  J.  Rdbinson,  Baliimure. 


So.  lO.—Yot,  B. 
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j'mt  hear^  or  at  lemt  f u  1 1  y,  ^; ?j f/  t  4  ik l U y , 
ira«d  both  Mide*^  and  then  Judi;t\^lSo.  IL 

9.  The  Baltimure  American  under  date  2nd  May, 
l  /'23,  has  announced  that  the  ivhole  of  the  9tock 
rcgtiired  for  the  Cheaa/ieake  and  Delaware  canal 
;«  believed  to  be  subscribed.  Should  this  be  the 
•act,  it  may  be  fairly  presumed,  that  none  of  our 
money  m\\  be  wanted  upon  that  occasion,  and  in 
I  hat  event,  a/§o,  eur  choice  may,  with  great  pro- 
priety, be  reduced  to  a  single  alternative.  The 
'  ross-cut  and  junction-canals,  or  such  other  sub- 
stitute canal  as  may  be  adopted  instead  of  the  lat- 
:cr,  in  consequence  of  its  being  their  avowed 

bject  to  increase  the  benefits  of  the  Potomac 
1  inal,  to  Mar}'land,  may  very  correctly  be  con- 

*  dercd  as  its  appendages.  Thus,  it  will  only  be 
cecessary  to  collect  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
^  jsquehanna  canal,  and  of  the  Potomac  canal  and 
:  s  appendages,  so  as  to  become  correctly  acquaint- 
-tl  with  the  merits  of  both,  and  then  to  decide 
uccordingly  between  them. 

10.  lam  aware  that  some  members  of  the  late 
Maryland  Assembly  j;'ivocated  with  zeal  an  appro- 
priation of  three  hundred  thousand,  others  of  half 
d  Tiillionof  dollars,  out  of  the  state  treasury  for 
opening  the  Potomac  canal,  and  that  it  also  ap- 
ficars  to  be  selected  by  some  of  our  citizens  as  the 
:  ^iect  of  our  yiar/ic«/ar  attention  and  munificence. 
But  this,  it  is  presumed,  was  nothing  better  than 
1  very  inconsiderate  and  over  hasty  conclusion; 
idopted  without  ever  waiting  to  become  acquaint 
(I  with,  and  much  less  to  investigate  the  clear 
li  d  decided  evidence  that  exists,  in  the  greatest 
iabndance,  in  favour  of  a  new  channel  to  the  Sus- 
•lehanna;  and  at  the  same  time,  without  any 
liing  better  in  favour  of  the  Potomac  canal  and 
ts  appendages,  than  mere  assertion.  This,  1  be- 
ie\  c,  has  constituted  the  only  evidence  that  has 
tilen  under  my  notice,  which  the  Potomac  ad 
ocatcs  have  vet  produced  in  its  favour.  From 
'i  s  circumstance  it  may,  very  rationally,  be  in- 

rrtd  that  the  subject  admits  of  no  other;  for,  as 
.0  j'jtlicious  mariner  would  ever  substitute  cob 
^  •Jjs  instead  of  cordage  for  a  cable,  so  neither 
,in  be  it  supposed,  even  for  a  moment,  that  anx- 

d?  advocates,  exerting  themselves  in  suppon  of 
1     *  i»  pp.blic  question,  would  commence  with, 

(1  lor  months  continue  to  deal  out  the  cobweb- 
'  I'^nce  of  assertion,  but  for  the  very  substan 
reason  alone,  of  its  being  completely  out  of 
i  t  ir  power  to  avail  themselves  of  any  that  was 
cttcr. 

1 1 .  Secretary  Gallatin,  in  his  celebrated  report  to 
n^ress  in  1808,  on  roads  and  canals,  has  observ- 
(!  that  in  order  to  be  firoductive  it  is  necessary 
j!  a  canal  should  ofien  a  communication  with  a 
ii'ural  extensive  navigation  which  will  flow 
'^fjutrh  that  new  channel.   That  a  new  channel 
)  the  Susauehanna,  would  in  this  respect,  be 
'(  Htly  preferable  to  the  Potomac  canal,  and  its 
pondages  must,  at  once,  be  conclusively  evident 
J  every  person  who  is  at  all  acquainted  Arith  the 
;  trior  magnitude  and  extent  of  the  former ;  and 
can  only  be  necessary  for  those  who  are  not,  to 
-ce  the  different  branches  of  the  two  rivers, 
.  n  a  large  and  well  executed  map,  to  be  per- 
Uv  assured  of  the  fact, 

:  -2.  The  Philadelphians  were  some  years  past 
:  v:  estly  entreated  oy  one  of  their  authors,/©  bring 
t'.^  ir  city  the  trade  of  the  Susquehanna,  by 

•  om  they  were  also  fiarticularly  congratulated 
■  'jr.  this  g-reat  gcografihical  advantage,  which 
»  said,  would  give,  to  then-  market  the  exclusive 
,^:.jm  of  a  numerous  fieofile  inhabiting  the  ufi 
r  branches  of  that  river.  The  same  author  has 
>o  strongly  urged  the  necessity  of  engrossing 
'  commerce  of  the  Susquehanna  by  completing 

at  he  said  might,  emfihatically  be  called  the 
^  '71 'link  of  the  water-chain   rrosftmg  from 


Beadir^tti  Mi£«f l!|ai«l9,  Wil  %  ob- 
served that  tk^  iiitf  mt&^m  mmmm^  for 

30  or  40  .1^^  ie^^intry 

the  most  fermtj  fl^  mmjfi^psd^mtt  the  best 
cultivated  in  America  ;  a  country  which  may  with 
great  propriety  be  called  the  Belgium  of  the 
Union.  By  the  same  writer  the  vast  country  up 
the  Susquehanna,  is  afterwards  recognised  as  be- 
ing excellent  for  wheat,  or,  in  other  words,  an 
inexhaustible  granary  bjr  which  might  be  dou- 
bled the  exports  of  Philadelphia. 

13.  What  a  vast  acquisition  then  would  this  trade 
be,  if  it  were  added  to  the  exports  of  Baltimore? 
Should  the  country  prove  very  uneven  indeed,  so 
as  to  elongate  our  water  route  to  Middletown  to 
the  length  of  100  miles,  (otherwise,  it  >^1,  in  all 
probability,  be  considerably  less,)  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  the  one  which  has  been  located  from 
thence  to  Philadelphia  is  140  miles.  Thus,  we 
have  great  cause  for  encouragement.  Thus,  there 
would  be  a  difference  of  40  miles,  or  perhaps 
more,  in  favour  of  Maryland:  and  it  cannot  be 
supposed,  that  boatmen,  when  at  the  point  of 
separ^ion,  where  they  were  either  to  take  one 
route  of  140  miles,  or  an  equally  advantageous 
one  of  only  100  or  less,  would  ever  be  so  regard- 
less of  their  own  interest  as  to  prefer  the  more 
distant  market,  unless  it  should  be  understood 
that  it  would  be  so  much  better  when  there,  as 
amply  to  reward  them  for  the  additional  time,  la- 
bour and  expense  that  would  be  required. 

14.  In  accordance  with  this  evidence  that  of  our 
Baltimore  authors,  who  have  written  upon  the 
subject  is  also  highly  favourable.  By  one  of  those 
it  has  been  said,  that,  the  Susquehanna  alone  is 
the  natural  outlet  of  a  country^  of  itself  suffici- 
ently extensive  to  maintain  a  city  of  the  first 
magnitude.  By  another,  we  are  informed,  that, 
the  imfiortance  of  the  Susquehanna  is  but  imper- 
fectly understood;  that  it  may  be  connected  with 
the  Allegany  river,  and  with  Lake  Erie :  that  it 
taps  every  line  of  communication  in  Pennsylvania; 
that  it  reaches  the  Genesee  country  by  the  Seneca 
lake,  in  the  richest  part  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
state  of  J^ew  York  ;  that  its  commerce  is  of  vast 
importance,  and  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
its  immense  utility  to  Baltimore;  and  conse- 
quently  to  the  state  of  Mar^rland  at  large; 
for  as  it  is  natural  for  all  fluids  presently  to 
find  the  true  level,  so  also  the  benign  influence 
of  increasing  intercourse,  commerce  and  wealth, 
like  that  of  the  sun  in  the  firmament,  will  speedi- 
ly, and  with  infallible  certainty  expand  and  dif- 
fuse itself  far  and  wide  through  the  whole  po- 
pulation, 

15.  But  that  portion  of  evidence  to  which,  upon 
the  present  occasion,  I  desire  most  particularly 
and  respectfully  to  invite  the  candid  attention  of 
every  individual,  and  more  especially  of  every 
advocate  of  the  Potomac  Canal  and  its  appen- 
dages, remains  yet  to  be  noticed.  The  great 
preference  justly  due  to  the  trade  of  the  Susque- 
hanna has  been  ably  set  forth,  and  with  great* 
force  of  reasoning  confirmed  by  a  Ct>mmittee  of 
the  Senate  of  Maryland  whose  report  is  recog- 
nised under  the  article  "  Navigation  Inland," 
pages  380  and  381,  of  the  New  Edinburgh  Ency 
clopedia.  In  that  report  it  is  expressly  stated 
that  viewing  the  Navigation  of  the  river  Susque- 
hanna as  a  subject  of  great  and  boundless* im- 
portance^ the* Committee  have  given  to  it  their 
fullest  and  most  attentive  consideration.  Then, 
after  adverting  to  the  citizens  of  Maryland  be- 
ing convinced  of  its  vast  utilit)r  and  benefit,  and 
their  anxious  solicitude  for  legislative  aid  in  its 
favour  the  next  sentence  of  the  report  is  in  these 
words:  Under  these  circuTnstances  your  Commit- 


rdCQmmend  it  as  a  smbject  worthy 
reflection,  and  fraught  with  con- 
itai  ijt^fi&r^mce  to  ihs  State  of  Ma- 


*  This  report  was  also  published  in  the  Balti- 
more Morning  Chronicle  under  date  \%th  Febru- 
ary^ 1822. 


/rf  canno}  hut 
iif  thf  drrfHSt 
4iideraiior:!ii  cf  1 
ryiand. 

16.  In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  same  Report, 
"  That  particular  district  of  country  to  which  the 
"  benefits  of  the  turnpike  roads  in  Maryland  are 
"  most  immediately  extended,  lying  between  the 
**  Susquehanna  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Poton-.ac 
"  on  the  other,  and  extending  Northwestward 
"  from  Baltimore  to  the  North-mountain,  com- 

prehending  the  Conecocheague  valley,  is  said 
"  to  have  been,  accurately  measured  on  a  map  of 
"  the  country,  and  found  to  contain  5000  square 
"  miles.  Those  portions  of  the  country  bordering 
"  upon  the  various  tributary  streams  of  the  Poto- 
"  mac,  westward  of  the  South-mountain  in  Ma- 
"  ryland,  and  the  Blue  Ridge  in  Virginia,  have 
*^  also  been  measured  and  found  to  contain 
"  10,000  square  miles."  (Only  ten  thousand,  let  it 
be  remembered.)  '*  But  when  your  Committee 
"  direct  their  attention  to  that  portion  of  the  coun- 
"try  through  which  the  Susquehanna  flows,  they 
"  embrace  within  their  view  a  field  of  greater 
"and  more  enlarged  dimensions.  By  an  accu- 
*•  rate  measurement  of  those  expanded  regions 
**  situated  upon  the  Susquehanna  and  its  nuraer- 
**ons  wide  spreading  branches  they  have  been 
"  found  to  contain  about  20,000  square  miles,  ex- 
**  elusive  of  10,000  square  miles  more  of  adjacent 
'*  country,  lying  upon  other  waters  in  the  states 
"  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York;"  (making  toge- 
ther, thirty  thousand  square  miles,  let  it  be  re- 
collected, which  is  an  extent  of  country  equiva- 
lent to  six  times  our  wagon  communication,  and  of 
three  times  the  magnitude  of  but  ten  thousand 
square  miles  on  the  Potomac,)  "  fiar  the  produce 
**  of  which  country,  should  the  navigation  of  the 
Susquehanna  be  improved  to  the  extent  con- 
templated, Baltimore  must  inevitably  become 
"  the  most  convenient  market. 

17.  '*  From  these  estimates  it  is  abundantly  evi- 
dent that  the  trade  of  the  Susquehanna,  (flow- 
ing as  it  does  through  a  country  of  vast  extent 

"  and  inferior  in  point  of  fertility,  [let  it  be  re- 
membered,] to  no  portion  of  the  United  States,) 
is  a  trade  involving  in  its  nature,  a  very  exten- 
sive, permanent  and  growing  interest.  Were 
the  Potomac  (continues  the  report,)  improved 
*'  to  the  utmost  possible  extent,  its  trade  must  be 
considered  but  of  minor  importance,  (but  of 
minor  importance  let  it  be  recollected,)  when 
compared  with  that  of  the  Susquehannna ;  the 
Potomac,  flowing  as  it  does  through  a  country 
of  comparatively  small  extent,  and  by  no  means 
celebrated  for  its  richness  and  fertility. 

18.  "  In  addition^  to  this  it  may  be  remarked, 
"  that  to  however  great  an  extent  the  productions 
**of  the  soil  may  find  their  way  into  the  Potomac, 
(and  equally  so  of  the  Potomac  Canal)  "  howe- 
ver extensive  the  demand  for  foreign  commo- 

"  dities  at  Georgetown  and  Washington,  the  state 
of  Maryland  can  derive  but  little  benefit  from 
it.  The  advantages  secured  flow  into  a  differ- 
**  ent  channel :  they  go  to  fill  other  coff*ers — not 
**  those  of  the  State  of  Maryland.  (How  very 
accurate  is  every  syllable  of  this  description  !) 
«•  But  improve  the  navigation  of  the  Susquehan- 
"  na,  to  the  extent  proposed,  (say  the  Committee) 
"  and  you  bring  to  the  city  of  Baltimore,  a  trade 
**  of  incalculable  extent  and  value,"  (let  it  be  re- 
•*  membered,)  the  benefits  of  which  must  be 
"imparted  to  every  section  of  the  state,  and 
**  which  cannot  fail  richly  to  remunerate  us  for 
"  whatever  aid  may  be  extended  to  it. — " 

19.  The  foregoing  evidence  from  iu  being  part- 
ly geographical,  and  in  other  respects  of  an  une- 
quivocal and  well  attested  character,  I  trust  it  w^'* 
accordinglv  be  appreciated  by  the  public  as 
ing  entirely  divested  of  the  cobweb  texture. 


AMERICAN  KAKMKR. 


tMay  30,  1833* 


made  up  of  the  strongest  materials,  sucH  as  those 
of  a  three  fold  cord,  which,  it  has  been  very 
justly  observed,  is  not  easily  broken, 

WILLIAM  KENWORTHY. 

AGRICULTURE. 


JOHN  S.  SKINNER,  ESQ. 
Dear  Sir, 

So  much  has  been  written  and  said,  about 
**  Improved  Short  Horns,"  that  there  is  little  to 
be  given  by  me  in  their  praise,  but  the  results  of 
my  immediate  observation.  I  had  ample  opportu- 
nities abroad,  I  have  most  sedulously  availed  my- 
self of  all  the  means  within  my  reach  at  home, 
to  obtain  accurate  information  on  the  comparative 
merits,  of  the  various  breeds  of  neat  cattle,  of 
which  we  are  possessed.  I  control  more  than  a 
thousand  acres  of  alluvions  meadow,  as  well  as 
many  farms,  and  large  bodies  of  wild  lands,  in 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Maine.  I  am  thus 
led  to  mingle  with  farmers  both  in  this  and  in 
other  states,  to  examine  their  cattle,  and  ascer- 
tain their  properties,  as  well  as  the  products  of 
the  soil ;  whilst  my  own  farm  enables  me  to  pro 
secute  any  system  of  experiments,  which  I  ma\ 
be  led  to  attempt  1  have  had  cattle  br<?d  in  Ken- 
tucky, Maryland,  Virginia,  Maine,  Massachu- 
sects,  Vermont,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania. 
I  have  traced  every  importation,  of  which  I  had 
heard.  I  can  distmguish  Mr.  O'Donnell's,  Pat- 
terson's, Gough's,  and  Parkinson's  importations 
for  Maryland — the  Holstein,  Mderwy^  Irish, 
Dutch,  Fhmders,  Brittany,  Pole  and  Short  Horn 
breeds  brought  into  Pennsylvania  by  Mr.  Sims, 
Cunningham,  Ross,  Wain,  Hamilton,  Kettliind» 
Guest,  and  Haines ;  the  families  of  various  de 
grees  of  affinity,  to  the  pure  race  of  *'  Short 
Horns,"  carried  to  New  York  by  Col.  Deveaux, 
and  Mr.  Heaton — the  Leicestershire,  Lancashire, 
and  Hereford  cattle,  taken  to  Connecticut,  Mas 
sachusetts  and  Maine,  by  Mr.  Wadsworth, 
Stewart  and  Vaughan.  Of  most  of  these  impor- 
tations I  have  had  individuals,  and  of  all,  have 
carefully  examine^  some  of  the  progeny,  either 
here,  or  at  a  distance. 

I  have  possessed  an  hundred  and  fifty  cows, 
calves,  bullocks,  and  bulls  within  three  years.  I  am 
a  member  of  the  society  of  learned  farmers,  I  have 
attended  cattle  shows  without  number,  I  have 
read  *'  Albion,"  "  the  Memoirs,"  and  .1  reside 
near  farms  to  large  dairies  devoted thus  with- 
out boasting  of  my  brilliant  accomplishments,  or 
elaborate  acquirements,  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
tail  of  a  shee/iy  the  buttock  of  a  bull,  or  the  bag 
of  a  cow,  I  may  venture  to  state  what  I,  and  my 
cattle  have  done. 

For  some  animals  of  the  breeds,  which  I  de- 
signate, I  had  given  great  prices ;  yet  the  best  of 
them  all,  I  sold  for  but  sixty  dollars  a  head,  about 
the  time,  I  gave  near^  five  hundred  dollars  for 
two  imported  *'  iTn/troved  Short  Horn"  cows — 
and  from  Mr.  W^illiams  of  Massachusetts  procured 
eighteen  or  twenty  yearlings,  and  calves  by  his 
extraordinary  Bull  Denton.  I  have  since  obtain- 
ed, three  imported  heifers  ;  for  one  of  them  by 
North  Star  from  a  cow  by  Comet,  I  paid  in  Eng 
land  five  hundred  dollars.  Among  my  stock  ii 
Chinese  and  Devon'  heifer,  a  yearling  and  cow 
from  an  imported  Devon,  by  an  Englisli  bull,  al- 
so heifers,  and  cows  bred  upon  our  meadows  and 
mountains  have  been  placed,  to  decide  the  ques 
t^cn^,  which  have  caused  among  breeders  so  much 
dispute.  All  my  experience  has  shown,  that  the. 
<:xteut  of  excellence  in  the  animal,  whether  in 
/wintit,  /.ro/ierties^  shafie^  disposition,  early  matw 
riiy,  or  tendency  to  secrete  fat,  or  afford  rich 
milk  is  determined,  by  Jthe  tkgrec  of  affinity  to 
the  fiure  race  of  Xmfiro\ffid  Shi)rt  Horns.  That 

»y  Durham  cows  are  deep  milkers,  that  they  are 
dy,*  have  elastic  pliant  hide»  with  thick  soft 


that  wliilst  yielding  milk,  they  become  thin,  has 
been  proved  to  my  entire  conviction.  Mi^htnot 
"Albion"  be  asked  whether  he  did  not  forget,  that 
although  it  is  difficult  to  "  blow  hot  and  cold  at  the 
same  time,"  that  it  is  possible  to  blow  hot  in  June, 
and  cold  in  January.  The  tendency  towards  fat, 
proceeds,  I  should  presume,  from  the  power  of 
the  animal's  stomach,  and  intestines  to  separate 
the  nutritious,  from  the  excrementitious  parts  of 
its  aliment.  Nature  wisely  destines  certam  por- 
tions of  nutritious  matter  at  proper  times,  for  the 
secretion  of  milk — ^that  milk  is  an  unctuous,  and 
very  nutritious  fluid,  cannot  be  questioned — much 
therefore  of  nutrition  is  withdrawn  by  the  milk 
from  the  formation  of  fat — but  does  it  tollpw,  that 
such  pomions  as  have  made  butter,  or  produced 
fat  in  the  calf  when  no  longer  directed  towards 
the  secretion  of  milk,  must  necessarily  lose  all 
their  properties,  and  pass  off  in  urine  or  in  dung } 
Do  wc  not  invariably  find,  that  all  cows  when 
dry  become  more  readily  fat  than  *vaen  they  give 
milk  ?  Is  it  not  tu  be  inferred  that  the  piatter 
which  would  have  passed  off  in  milk,  way  be 
made  to  produce  fat.^  Does  not  our  experience 
hhow  in  li  amilies  of  wild  cattle,  where  the 
perverseness  of  man  has  not  interfered  with  the 
dispositions  of  nature,  that  when  kept  quiet,  and 
well  fed,  they  exhibit  great  tendency  towards 
secretions  of  fat.  In  the  cattle  even  of  Asia  and 
Chini,  in  the  Kyloes  of  Scotland,  in  the  wild 
breeds  of  Louisiana,  and  in  the  little  mountain 
cows  of  America,  such  disposition  is  generally 
shown. 

The  mistaken  ingenuity  of  the  breeders  of 
Holland,  whence  all  the  deepest  milkers,  whe- 
ther Holdei-ness,  "Old Short  Horns," Holstein, or 
whatever  they  may  be  termed  in  America,  are  in 
some  measure  derived,  carried  them  into  an  ab 
surd  "cross,"  affording  excessive  secretions  of 
bad  milk;  thus  not  only  prematurely  exhausting 
the  animal  by  which  they  are  given,  but  at'  all 
times  requiring  great  quantities  of  food  for  her 
support.  That  disease,  peculiar  tendency  towards 
fatness^  or  leanness,  or  copious  supplies  of  thin, 
or  lesser  quantities  of  rich  milk,  or  even  the  de- 
termination of  a  particular  color,  towards  any  de- 
finite part  of  the  body,  as  white  at  the  end  of  a 
Devon's  tail,  may  be  established  by  persever- 
ance, and  art,  every  man  conversant  with  the  sub- 
ject, will  readily  believe.  Because  a  Dutchman 
chooses  to  wear  out  his  cow,  or  have  a  race  of 
animals,  which  will  not  readily  become  fat,  even 
when  dry;  and  the  cupidity  of  the  venders  o* 
milk  in  the  neighborhood  of  large  towns  in  Eng- 
land, or  America,  has  led  them  to  propagate 
this  unthrifty  breed  of  cattle,  is  it  to  be  inferred, 
that  the  efforts  of  Collings,  and  his  coadjutors, 
could  not  obtain  by  crossing  a  family,  which  are 
fitted  at  different  times  for  the  production  of  milk, 
and  secretion  of  fat. 

Yours,  &c. 

CURWEN. 
Philadelfihia  County,  Jfiril  l6th,  1823 

Murray's  System  of  Chemistry,  says  "the 
blood  is  a  compound  of  this  kind,"  &c.  "audit 
"  we  suppose  a  fluid  thus  passing  through  tubes  of 
"different  diameters,  and  undergoing  successive 
"  decompositions,  we  may  easily  conceive  that  ve- 
*'  ry  different  products  may  be  formed  from  the 
"  same  origiwal  compound.  This  affc^ds  a  simijU- 
"  view  of  the  naturcof  secretion.  No  complicated 
"apparatus  is  requisite  for  the  performance  of  tii 
change,  all  that  is  necessary  being  the  propt'lsioii 
of  the  blood  through  minute  vessels,  capable  of 
"  contraction.  It  has  accordingly  frequently  been 
"  observed,  that  new  products  are  formed  without 
"the  jntcr\  eirtion  of  glands ;  such  is  the  formation 
*•  of  the  fat  or  of  the  muscular  ftbre.  It  is  easy  to 
"  conceive  that  the  formation  of  these  may  take 
"  place  in  the  extreme  vessels,  where  these  pro- 
^  4actsare  deposited ;  and  in  like  manner,  mthc 


"  mere  course  of  the  circulation,  maybe  formed  the 
**  gluten,  albumen,  and  other  principles  of  the  blood 
"  itself.  From  secretion  a  variety  of  products  arc 
"  formed,  as  the  bile,  milk,  fat,  the  bony  matter, 
"  the  matter  of  membranes,  and  a  variety  of  others. 
"  These  complete  the  formation  of  animal  matter, 
"  and  comprehend  its  several  varieties.  Such  arc 
"  the  different  steps  of  the  process  of  animalization. 
"  The  food  is  digested  in  the  stomach,  mixed  with 
"animal  matter  in  the  intestinal  canal,  and  con  vert- 
"  ed  into  chyle :  this  mingles  with  the  blood,  ani 
"  loses  a  portion  of  carbon  in  the  lungs:  in  the  ex- 
"  treme  vessels  it  is  converted  into  the  general 
"principles  of  animal  matCer ;  and  in  the  glands, 
"  is  converted  into  various  secreted  products." 

White,  vol.  4,  chapter  1.  of  the  formation  of 
the  digestive  organs  of  the  cow,  page  13.  "The 
•*  stomach  then  may  be  considered  both  as  a  muscu- 
"  lar  and  as  a  vital  organ.  If  we  view  it  in  another 
"light  we  shall  consider  it  as  one  continued  bibu- 
"  lous  surface,  suck  ng  up  the  chyle  as  it  is  fbrra- 
"  ed,  and  conveying  it  by  means  of  the  milk-vessels 
"  to  the  four  receptacles  which  are  named  the  quar. 
"  tersof  the  udder.  There  is  another  order  of  absor- 
"  bent  vessels  in  the  stomach,  and  in  the  small  in- 
"  testines  also,  especially  in  the  upper  part,  nam- 
"  ed  lacteals,  which  ramify  through  the  mesen- 
"tery,  and  terminate  in  the  thoracic  duct,  hav* 
"  ing  previously  passed  through  what  are  named 
"the  mesenteric  glands;  that  is  for  the  most 
"  part,  for  some  are  seen  going  over  their  surface. 
!"  These  lacteals  are  subsidiary,  and  occasional 
"  in  their  office,  serving  to  convey  chyle  when 
"  the  mesenteric  glands  are  infiamed  and  obstruct- 
"  ed.  Chyle,  as  wc  find  it  in  the  lacteals,  is  exact- 
"ly  like  milk  in  every  respect,  and  is,  in  fact,  the 
"  same  thing.  The  fluid  of  the  thoracic  duct  is 
"diflferent;  it  is  semitransparent,  has  always  a 
"little  oil  floating  on  it,  and  is  now  and  then 
"  found  mixed  with  a  little  blood,  which  proba- 
"  bly  falls  into  it  after  death,  from  the  great 
"vein  in  which  it  terminates.  This  depends 
"  on  the  value  of  that  part  giving  way,  in  coa- 
" sequence  of  death.  Chyle  and  milk  are  then 
"  precisely  the  same  thing  ;  and  in  the  cow  there 
"are  three  thoracic  ducts,  two  going  to  the  ud- 
"der  and  conveying  milk,  and  one  to  a  great 
"  vein  near  the  heart,  conveying  that  fluid  from 
"  wiiich  the  blood  is  formed.  When  the  animal 
"  has  yo'iiig,  the  lactiferous  vessels,  for  so  the 
"  minute  brunches  of  the  two  former  thoracic 
"  ducts  should  be  named,  have  a  predominant  ap- 
"  titude  to  absorb  the  chyle,  and  a  sufficient  quao- 
"tity  only  is  taken  up  by  the  chyliferous  vessels 
"going  to  the  third  thoracic  duct  to  supply  the 

"  heart."   

*  The  hardiness  of  this  breed  of  cattle,  was 
forcibly  evinced,  on  the  estate  of  a  scientific  anJ 
eloquent  agriculturist,  who  in  his  contempt  of  the 
old  fashioned  mode  of  delving,  and  ploughing  the 
earth,  unluckily  left  his  barns  without  fodder,  and 
his  fielis  bare  of  grass,  to  the  great  mortification 
of  himself  in  the  last  spring,  when  he  emerged 
from  his  closet,  and  discovered  that  his  schemes 
had  ail  failed,  and  his  cattle  had  starved^  except 
those  of  pure  "  Improved  Short  Horn"  blood. 

Note. — The  Editor  takes  the  liberty  of  ad- 
ding the  following  extract  from  a  letter  from. 
Col.  Edward  Lloyd,  speaking  of  the  Improvcdi; 
Short  Horns,  Champion,  Shepherdess  and  White 
Hose — sent  in  by   Mr.  Charles  Champion  t 
Bly  the,  Nottinghamshire,  England. — Col.  Lloy 
observes  "  I  found  Champion  and  the  heifera  irt 
tine  order  on  my  return;  they  were,  and  stiil  ar^ 
too  fat.   I  assure  you  that  Shepherdess  reducci 
but  slowly,  although  I  feed  her  alone  on  c<,r 
to/is — and  Champion  is  still  too  fat,  although 
have  reduced  his  feed  to  a  lialf  gallon  of  mealpc 
day.    Their  ftCtenin^  qualities  far   exceed  n 
expectations,  and  are  almost  incredible.*' 


No.  lOQ 


AMERICAN  FARMKR, 


From  PhU(i/t*'  HiHoriftfGi^li^edfegHahln. 

Wi  AX,  OH  UNE.— LTNUM, 
Aatural  ordcr^  Grtcinaies.    ^1  genus  of  the  P*m- 
iandriu  Pentagynia  clusit. 

The  Greeks  called  this  vegetable  A<W,  and 
the  Latins  had  no  other  name  for  it  than  Linum, 
both  in  its  growing  state  and  when  prepared  for 
the  pinner;  hence  the  Italians  and  Spaniards 
have  derived  the  word  Lino  ;  and  the  French, 
Lhi,  The  ancient  Britons  called  it  Lyne  from  the 
jiame  source.  The  word  Flax  is  derived  from 
the  Saxon  J^leax^  or  Plex ;  but  we  still  term  it 
Linseed  and  Linen  cloth,  although  when  speaking 
•f  the  plant  we  call  it  Flax. 

We  know  twenty-two  species  of  Linum,  four 
of  which  are  said  to  be  indigenous  to  our  soil. 

The  flax  is  scarcely  superior  in  appearance  to 
the  common  grass  ;  yet  on  no  other  vegetable  has 
the  ingenuity  of  roan  been  so  extensively  em- 
ployed, or  exerted  with  such  success. 

VVithont  the  aid  of  flax,  this  island  mig-ht  have 
remained  unknown  and  unpeopled.  Its  assistance 
rn.ibicd  the.  European  sailor  to  discover  a  new 
wcrld,  and  people  to  whom  we  must  have  re- 
mained strangers  but  for  the  fibres  of  this  herb, 
and  from  whose  territories  we  have  since  enrich- 
ed our  isle  with  the  most  useful  roots,  the  most 


had  not  the  least  idea  of  forming  a  cnrciing, 
even  to  protect  themselves  frnm  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather,  and  wui  su  barbaruusly  ignorant 
as  not  Ui  liave  the  least  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
cultivating  plants  or  fruits  of  any  description* 

The  making  and  use  of  linen  cloth  appears  to 
have  been  invented  previously  to  the  Deluge,  as 
we  read  that  Noah  slept  in  a  tent.* 

Egypt,  which  appears  to  be  the  country  that 
Ham,  the  second  son  of  Noah,  resorted  to,  fron^ 
its  being  called  in  Scripture,  the  Land  of  Ham, 
soon  became  tlie  garden  of  the  East,  and  the  seat 
of  aits, 

"  Israel  also  came  into  Ei?ypt,  and  Jacob  so- 
journed in  the  land  of  Ham.'*f 

Ham  is  sup>posed  to  have  led  a  pastoral  life, 
but  his  son  Mizraim,  wno  is  mentioned  in  profane 
history  by  the  appellation  of  Menes,  assumed  the 
style  of  king,  and  built  the  town  of  Memphis. 
His  wife  Isis,  whom  some  suppose  to  be  the  same 
as  lo,  is  said  to  have  taught  the  art  of  agriculture, 
and  employed  herself  diligently  in  cultivating 
the  earth,  for  which  she  was  deified,  and  the 
worship  of  Isis  became  universal  in  Egypt.  The 
priests  of  this  goddess  were  clothed  in  iinen  gar- 
ments. 

About  300  years  after  the  flood,  Abram  and 
his  family  went  into  Egypt  to  avoid  the  famine ; 


luxurious  fruits,  and  ornamental  plants.   It  was'and  on  their  return  the  following  year,  the  book 
with  flax  that  we  first  ff»ade  wings  to  our  vessels,  of  Genesis  notices,  that  Lot,   the  nephew  of 
with  which  we  travelled  with  the  swiftness  of :  ^i^j-ani,  had  flocks  and  herds,  and /e'Tzr*. 
the  eagle,  and  extended  our  commerce  to  the  most  I    Pharaoh  arrayed  Joseph  in  vestures  of  fine 
di^tant  parts  of  the.globe.  linen:  and  when  Moses  called  down  the  plague 

DxdaJus  is  said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  of  hail  upon  Egypt,  it  destroyed  the  flax 


sails  for  ships,  by  which  he  fled  from  Crete,  to  es- 
cape from  the  revenge  of  the  incensed  Minos, 
'.^ho  had  condemned  him  to  be  confined  in  the 
labyrinth  which  he  had  constructed.  Dxdalus 


And^he  flax  and  the  barley  was  smitten; 
for  the  barley  was  in  the  ear,  and  the  flax  was 
boiled."^: 

,     ^  .        ;,„  „u^,^  ^,^er.:^oKl„^    That  thc  art  of  weaving  had  attained  a  won- 

.mved^ein  S  c^^^^^^  perfection  in  Egypt  in  those  days,  we 

rtceived  by  ^^^^^s  k  n^  of  t^  ^^^^    ^^^^^^        ^^^^.^^  ^^^^^^y 

•  niscircomstanceth^^^^^^  The  Israelites  appear  to  have  carried  the  art 

nc  '^^de  ^''^Jf'f  .^^^  lo  LTth.r  l^iu  i^r^' with  them  when  they  were  delivered  from  bon- 
vears  before  Chnst;  2?^^^^^^^^^^^^  T     ^age  ;  for  they  were  commanded  in  the  wilder- 

certainly  used  before  Homer  s  time,  who  says     !  off-erings  for  the  tabernacle,  of 

 the  wmds  aloud  »*  l^lue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  linen,  and 

Howl  o'er  the  masts,  and  sing  through  every  goats' hair.*' 

^'^i'lt,      ^  ^tu^^^         ♦  ^-          A       Thou  Shalt  make  the  tabernacle  with  ten 

\t  that  period  the  use  ofhemp  was  not  discovered  ^^^^^j^^  twined  linen,  and  blue,  and  pur- 

Hax  IS  a  Slender  plan^^^^^^                                  and  scarlet:  with  cherublms  of  cunning 

r  w o  feet  and  a  half  m  height.   From  its  fibrous i ^i_„  ^  -     •       —  ^ 
^:trk  we  procure  the  comfort  of  linen,  and  the 
Deauty  ot  lace;  its  very  rags  are  nianufacturcd. 


,nto  the  most  exquisite  of  all  our  luxuries,  viz 
he  paper  that  enables  distant  fujends  to  hold  con- 


i  work  shalt  thou  make  them 

In  the  28th  chapter  of  the  same  book,  we  have 
a  description  of  the  holy  garments  for  Aaron, 
which  were  of  fine  linen.  **  And  thou  shalt  em- 
broider the  coat  of  fine  linen,  and  thou  shalt  make 


.•er.c,  and  communicates  the  wisdom  of  the  learn-       ^^^^^.^  y  ^^^^^  ^j^^l^  ^^^^ 

of  every  age  and  language.  _  j^j^.^^^^  ncedle-work." 

"And  all  the  women  that  were  wise-hearted 


How  the  fibrous  qualities  of  this  plant  were 
Frst  discovered,  it  is  beyond  the  powers  of  re- 
search to  ascertain  ;  probably  the  earliest  use  of 
.nis  pHable  plant  was  to  twist  into  bands  fcr  the 
[  n  rposc  of  attaching  productive  vines  to  unfruit- 
il  trees.  Thus  Milton  describes  the  employ- 
ment of  our  first  parents : 

or  they  led  the  vine 


did  spin  with  their  hands,  and  brought  that  which 
they  had  spun,  both  of  blue,  and  of  purple,  and 
of  scarlet,  and  of  fine  linen.  And  all  the  women, 
whose  heart  stirred  them  up  in  wisdom,  spun 
goats'  hair."l 

Egypt  continued  to  be  celebrated  as  the  coun- 
try of  flax  and  linen  in  the  days  of  Solomon, 
whose  merchants  traded  thither  nearly  a  thou 
sand  years  after  the  time  that  Abram  visited  that 
land 

**  And  Solomon  had  horses  brought  out  of  Kgypt, 


To  wed  herelm  ;  she 'spoused,  about  him  twines 
Her  marriageable  arms,  and  with  her  brings 
H^r  dower,  adopted  clusters,  to  adorn 
His  barren  leaves.'*  *  Books, 

A>  man  multiplied,  the  necessity  of  ensnaring 'and  linen  yam:  the  king's  merchants  received 
rild  animals  and  securing  domestic  ones,  would  jinen  yarn  at  a  price."1 

-turally  call  his  attention  to  the  formation  of  a:    "I  have  decked  my  bed  with  coverings  of  ta 

rcJ  ;  and  when  once  a  band  was  formed  of  the' 

iole  plant,  it  would  easily  be  discovered  that 
. ft  bres  were  the  part  that  afforded  the  strength. 

When  New  Holland  was  first  discovered,  it 

IS  observed  that  the  natives,  who  subsisted 
T  ]  nclp>ally  on  fish,  had  invented  a  kind  of  net 
of  the  fibres  of  flax,  by  inserting  the  loops 
.  •  o  e^h  other  without  a  knot ;  yet  these  people 


♦  Gen.  c.  ix,  v,  21. 

I  Psalm^  cv,  V.  23. 

X  Exodus,  c.  ix.  v.  31. 

§  Exod.  chafi*  xxvi.  v.  1. 

1  Exod,  chafi,  xxxv,  v.-  35,  26. 

1  1  Kings,  chafi»  23. 
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fitie  linen  oi 


Egypt/'* 

The  pi  opliet  Isaiah  nnlices  this  manufacture  of 
the  Egyptians,  about  250  years  later  than  Solo- 
mon. This  prophet  menaces  E^ypi  with  a 
drought  of  so  terrible  a  kind,  that  it  should  in- 
terrupt every  kind  of  labour. 

"  Moreover,  they  that  work  in  fine  flax,  they 
that  weave  net-works,  shall  be  confounded."t 

Ezekiel  the  prophet,  in  his  description  of  the 
riches  and  the  merchandise  of  Tyre,  speaks  of 
the  productions  of  Egypt,  about  150  years  after 
Isaiah. 

'*  Fine  linen  with  broidered  work  from  Egypt 
was  that  which  thou  spreadest  forth  to  be  thy 

saiLit 

From  the  Egyptian  linen,  the  principal  gar- 
ments of  the  priests  of  the  heathens,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Israelites,  were  formed.  The  Eastern 
kings  and  princes  were  also  habited  in  linen, 
therefore  flax  formed  a  considerable  branch  of 
the  ti*ade  of  Egypt  ;  and  their  method  of  mak- 
ing fine  linen,  was  carried  to  such  a  wonderful 
perfection,  that  the  threads  which  were  drawn 
out  of  them  were  almost  imperceptible  to  the 
keenest  eye.  Pliny  states,  that  some  of  the  thread 
made  frem  flax  was  finer  and  more  even,  if  pos- 
sible, than  the  web  of  a  spider,  and  yet  so  strong, 
that  it  would  give  a  sound  nearly  as  loud  as  a 
lute-string.  This  author  states  in  the  first  chap- 
ter of  his  nineteenth  book,  that  he  had  seen  an 
Egyptian  net  made  of  so  fine  a  thread,  that,  not- 
withstanding every  cord  in  the  mesh  was  made  of 
150  threads  twisted,  yet  it  could  be  drawn  through 
the  ring  of  a  finger.  "  I  have  known,"  says  this 
writer,  "one  man  who  could 'carry  about  as 
many  of  these  nets,  as  would  encompass  a  whole 
forest."  He  adds,  that  Julius  Lupus,  who  was 
governor  of  Egypt,  possessed  one  of  these  nets, 
but  that  the  most  extraordinary  net-work  was 
that  which  was  shewn  in  the  temple  of  Minerva, 
in  the  Isle  of  Rhodes;  every  thread  of  which 
was  twisted  365  times  double,  agreeably  to  the 
number  of  days  in  the  year.  This  singularly  curi- 
ous piece  of  workmanship  had  formerly  belonged 
to  Amasis,  who  from  a  common  soldier  became 
King  of  Egypt,  about  526  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian sera. 

The  author  has  now  in  his  possession  a  piece 
of  linen  cloth,  which  was  woven  in  Egypt  as 
long  back  as  the  Trojan  war.  It  will  naturally 
be  surmised,  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  envelope 
of  a  mummy.  In  comparing  this  cloth  to  that  of 
om-  linen  of  the  same  fineness,  and  examining 
them  through  a  microscope,  it  is  observed,  that 
the  warp  of  the  ancient  linen  is  not  so  close  as 
that  of  the  present  make,  but  that  the  woof  is 
pressed  much  closer :  it  would  consequently  be 
more  durable,  wear  softer,  and  be  less  susceptible 
of  soil,  than  modem  linen  cloth. 

The  Athenians,  who  were  an  Egyptian  colony 
from  Sais,  followed  the  custom  of  their  ancestors, 
by  applying  themselves  to  raising  flax  for  linen 
cloth  :  they  therefore  worshipped  Minerva,  who 
was  also  styled  Er^atis,  or  the  workwoman,  for 
he"  exce  ency  m  spmniiig  and  weaving ;  and  who 
is  supposed  to  be  no  other  than  the  Egyptian  Isis ; 
for  the  Eitryptians,  to  remind  the  people  of  the 
importance  of  their  linen  manufactory,  exposed 
in  their  festivals  an  image,  bearing  in  its  right 
hand  the  beam  or  instrument  round  which  the 
weavers  rolled  the  warp  of  their  cloth.  This 
image  was  called  Minerva,  from  Manewra,  a 
weaver's  loom.  The  name  of  Athene,  that  is  al- 
so given  to  this  goddess,  is  the  very  word  denot- 
ing in  Egypt  the  flaxen  thread  used  in  their 


*  Proverbs,  chah.  vii.  v.  16. 

J Isaiah,  chafi,  xix.  r.  9. 
Ezekiel^  chafi.  xxvii.  v.  T. 
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looms.    Near  this  figure,  which  was  intended  tola  thing  known  to  every  body  at  Venice ;  and  it 


warn  the  inhabitants  of  the  approach  of  the 
-weaving  or  winter  season,  they  placed  another  of 
an  insect,  whose  industry  is  supposed  to  have 
given  rise  to  this  art,  and  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  of  Arachne,  (fi-om  arach^  to  make  linen 
cloih)  to  denote  its  application.   All  these  em- 
blems, transplanted  to  Greece,  were  by  the  geni- 
us of  a  people  fond  of  the  marvellous,  converted 
into  real  objects,  and  indeed  afforded  ample  room 
for  the  imagination  of  their  poets  to  invent  the 
fable  of  the  transformation  of  Arachne  into  a  spi 
der.   Ovid,  who  has  set  this  story  in  a  beautiful 
light,  says,  Arachne  was 
•*  One  at  the  loom  so  exquisitely  skill'd. 
That  to  the  goddess  she  refused  to  yield, 
Low  was  her  birth,  and  small  her  native  town, 
She  from  her  art  alone  obtained  renown, 
**«*«*« 

Oft  to  admire  the  niceness  of  her  skilly, 
The  nymphs  would  quit  their  fountain,  shade  or 

After  Minerva  had  accepted  the  challenge  of 
Arachne,  the  poet  thus  elegantly  describes  their 
woik: 

Straight  to  their  posts  appointed  both  repair. 
And  fix  their  threaded  looms  with  equal  care 
Around  the  solid  beam  the  web  is  tied. 
While  hollow  canes  the  parting  warp  divide ; 
Through  which  with  nimble  flight  the  shuttles 
play^, 

And  for  the  woof  prepare  a  ready  way ; 
The  woof  and  warp  unite,  pressed  by  the  toothy 
slay. 

Thus  both,  their  mantles  button'd  to  their 
breast. 

Their  skilful  fingers  ply  with  willing  haste. 
And  work'd  with  pleasure:  while  they  cheer 
the  eye 

With  glowing  purple  of  the  Tyrian  dye : 
Or,  justly  intermixing  shades  with  light. 
Their  colouring  insensibly  unite. 
As  when  a  shower  transpierced  with  sunny  rays 
Its  mighty  arch  along  the  heaven  displays ; 
From  whence  a  thousand  different  colours  rise, 
Whose  fine  transition  cheats  the  clearest  eyes 
So  like  the  intermingled  shading  seems, 
And  only  differs  in  the  last  exti'cmes. 
Then  threads  of  gold  both  artfully  dispose. 
And,  as  each  part  in  just  proportion  rose. 
Some  antique  fable  in  their  work  disclose." 
The  Greeks  made  a  linen  of  so  fine  a  . fabric, 
from  the  flax  which  they  cultivated  near  Elis, 
(Now  Belvedere,)  that  it  sold  by  Veight  at  the 
price  of  gold.   This  is  the  flax  which  Pliny  caljs 
Bysaus,  and  from  which  a  kind  of  lawn  or  tifi^iy 
was  made.   The  same  author  says,  a  flax  is  now 
found  out  which  will  not  consume  in  the  fire ; 
this  he  calls  living  flax,  and  sa^s,  he  saw  at  a 
great  feast,  all  the  table-cloths,  napkms,  and  tow- 
els, thrown  into  the  fire,  which  received  a  clean- 
liness and  lustre  from  the  flames,  which  no  water 
could  have  given  it.  This  kind  of  cloth  was  used 
at  the  royal  obsequies  and  funerals,  to  wrap  round 
the  coxpse  as  a  shroud  or  sheet,,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve' the  ashes  of  the  body,  from  mixing  with 
those  of  the  wood  of  the  funeral  pile.   Pliny  adds, 
that  this  flax  grew  in  the  deserts  of  India,  where 
the  country  is  parched  and  burnt  with  the  sun  : 
he  says,  it  is  difficult  to  be  found,  and  as  hard  to 
be  woven,  being  in  short  fibres.   In  its  natural 
state,  the  colour  was  reddish,  but  by  burning  it 
became  bright :  it  was  esteemed  as  precious  as 
oriental  pearls.   It  does  not  appear  by  this  ac- 
count, that  the  Romans  were  acquainted  with  its 
bcin^  a  mineral  substance. 

The  art  of  making  this  fossil  linen  is  nearly 
lost,  although  John  Baptist  Porta,  the  inventor  of 
the  camera-obsciira,  assures  us,  that  in  his  time 
*om  1445  to  1515)  the  q>iiiDaig  of  asbestos  was 


is  said  to  be  still  in  use  by  the  Princes  ©f  Tar- 
tary,  in  burning  their  dead. 

A  handk^chief  made  of  this  substance,  which 
Dr.  Plot  judges  to  be  of  a  nature  between  stone 
and  earth,  was  long  since  presented  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  London.  This  has  given  several 
proofs  of  its  resisting  fire  ;  and  when  taken  out 
red  hot,  it  did  not  bum  a  piece  of  white  paper, 
on  which  it  was  laid. 

The  asbestos  is  found  in  thA  island  of  Anglesey 
in  Wales,  and  in  Aberdeenshire  in  Scotland,  in 
some  parts  of  France,  in  Tartary,  Siberia,  and 
several  other  places  ;  and  were  there  a  demand 
for  this  incombustible  cloth,  or  a  price  given 
equal  to  the  trouble  of  manufacturing  it,  we  soon 
should  recover  the  art,  and  have  it  on  sale  in  the 
shops  of  our  metropolis. 

But  to  return  to  flaxen  linen  :  by  looking  back 
into  history  we  shall  find,  that  it  was  used  for 
other  purposes  than  garments  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod ;  tor  the  stupendous  temples  of  the  heathens, 
and  the  courts  of  their  palaces  in  ancient  times, 
were  open  buildings  surrounded  with  massy  co- 
lumns, and  ornamented  with  gigantic  statu e%  of 
their  gods,  and  colossal  figures  of  their  inferior 
deities.  In  these  immense  courts  not  only  the  in- 
habitants of  a  whole  city,  but  often  an  entire 
kingdom  assembled,  to  celebrate  a  festival,  or  to 
obey  the  mandate  of  their  sovereign.  As  the  art 
of  weaving  became  more  known,  these  gorgeous 
edifices  were  occasionally  hung  with  rich  cur- 
tains of  linen  cloth,  to  shade  and  protect  the  guest 
from  the  sun  or  weather.  The  first  chapter  of 
the  b6ok  of  Esther  describes  the  feast  which 
King  Ahasuerus  gave  in  the  third  year  of  his 
reign  to  all  the  princes  and  servants  of  the  127 

firovincesover  which  he  reigned,  from  Ethiopia  to 
ndia.  This  feast  lasted  180  days,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  he  feasted  all  the  people  that  were  in 
Shusham,  "  both  great  and  small,"  for  seven 
days,  "  in  the  court  of  the  garden  of  the  king's 
palace,"  where  were  white,  green,  and  blue  hang- 
ings, fastened  with  cords  of  fine  linen  and  pur- 
ple, to  silver  rings  and  pillars  of  marble. 

The  Romans  appear  to  have  derived  this  idea 
from  the  Egyptians,  as  Lentulus  Spinther  was 
the  first  who  caused  the  great  amphitheatre  at 
Rome  to  be  covered  with  fine  curtains.  This  was 
about  the  penod  when  Antony  was  in  Egypt . 
and  Pliny  ohserves,  that  the  sails  of  the  ship  in 
which  Antony  and  Cleopatra  came  to  Actium, 
were  dyed  purple 

Julius  Cssar  caused  the  Forum  at  Rome  to  be 
covered  with  fine  curtains  :  as  also  the  whole  of 
the  principal  street  called'  Sacra,  from  his  own 
dwelling  to  the  cliff  of  the  Capitol.  This  sump- 
tuous sight,  says  Pliny,  was  beheld  with  great 
wonder  and  admiration. 

Marccllus,  during  his  ^dileship,  upon  the  ca- 
lends (or  first)  of  August,  caused  the  roman  Fo- 
rum to  be  hung  and  canopied  with  curtains,  that 
those  who  came  to  plead  at  the  bar  might  stand 
under  the  shade.  "  What  a  change,"  says  Pliny, 
"  since  the  days  of  Cato  the  Censor,  who  advised 
ihat  the  said  Forum  should  be  paved  over  with 
caitro/18^  to  keep  away  the  lawyers  and  busy 
pleaders." 

Nero  caused  the  amphitheatre  to  be  covered 
with  curtains  of  a  sky-blue,  spangled  with  stars. 

We  now  see  the  rustics  of  our  own 'country 
enjoying  their  pipe  and  their  ale  beneath  the  lin- 
en cangpy  in  a  rural  fair,  as  proud  of  their  liberty 
as  the  Eastern  monarchs  were  of  their  temples 
or  the  Romans  of  their  dictatorship.  ' 
"  'Tis  liberty  that  crowns  Britannia's  isle, 
And  makes  her  barren  rocks  and  her  bleak 

mountains  smile."  Addison. 
Spain  was  celebrated  for  her  manafiictory  of 


linen  as  early  as  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  Spa* 
niards  were  the  inventors  of  fine  Cyprus  or  clear 
lawn,  which  was  made  from  the  flax  of  Arragon 
and  Catalonia.  France  then  produced  a  flax  from 
which  sails  were  made :  Holland  and  Flanders 
produced  linen  cloth  at  the  same  period.  The 
Germans  of  those  days  carried  on  the  spinning 
and  weaving  of  linen  in  vaults  and  caves  under 
ground,  which  was  also  the  practice  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Lombardy  in  the  time  of  Pliny.* 

The  fine  muslins  of  the  East  Indies  were  also 
made  by  persons  kept  under  gfround,  who 
wei'e  never  allowed  to  see  the  light.  Children 
were  entombed  from  their  infancy  in  these  dark 
abodes,  in  order  to  gratifv  the  vanity  of  the 
wealthy  with  a  finer  thread  than  could  be  drawn 
by  the  eye  that  was  blessed  with  the  sight  of  day. 
Our  East  India  Company  has  suppressed  this 
subterraneous  weaving.  The  art  is  now  happily 
lost,  and  no  Christian  can  wish  its  revii  al. 

Linen  was  not  worn  by  the  Hebrews,  Greeks,  or 
Romans,  as  any  part  of  their  ordinary  dress : 
their  under-tunics  were  made  of  fine  wool  or 
hair  ;  and  hence  arose  the  occasion  for  frequent 
bathing.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  linen' shirts  has  been  found  to  lessen  the 
prevalence  of  leprosy. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  Scverus,  who  was 
murdered  in  the  year  235  a.  d.  was  the  first  per- 
son who  wore  a  linen  shirt :  but  the  general  use 
of  so  necessary  a  garment  did  not  become  com- 
mon till  long  after  him. 

The  making  of  linen  cloth  in  England  was 
probably  introduced  by  the  Romans^  who  certain- 
ly cultivated  flax  in  this  country. 

Before  Britain  had  become  so  great  a  commer^ 
cial  nation,  each  town  or  village  had  its  weaver, 
and  every  good  housewife  was  expected  to  fur- 
nish her  family  with  linen  of  her  own  spinning. 
The  farmer's  daughters  were  early  instructed  in 
this  art,  and  their  lemale  domestics  filled  up  all 
their  vacant  hours  at  the  distaff  or  wheel.  Tus- 
ser,  in  his  advice  to  the  farmer,  for  May,  says, 
**  Good  flax  and  good  hemp,  for  to  haue  of  hir 
owne. 

In  May  a  good  huswife  wil  see  it  be  sown : 

And  afterward  trim  it,  to  serue  at  a  need. 

The  fimble  to  spin,  and  the  carle  for  his  seed." 
In  the  same  author's  directions  for  July,  he  says, 
*'  Now  pluck  up  thy  flax,  for  thy  maidens  to  spin, 

First  see  it  dried,  and  timely  got  in." 

Flax  has  for  many  ages  employed  and  enriched 
the  French  nation.  Their  city  of  Cambray  first 
manufactured  that  beautiful  linen  called  from 
thence  Cambric,  frt-  the  purchase  of  which,  Eng- 
land for  many  years  contributed  not  less  than 
je200,000  per  annum. 

In  the  reign  of  George  the  Second,  several 
salutary  laws  were  enacted  to  prevent,  this  great 
loss  of  our  wealth  ;  and  an  Act  passed  in  the 
4th  of  George  the  Third,  c.  26,  to  regulate  the 
cambric  manufactory,  not  long  before  introduced 
into  Winch  elsca  in  Sussex,  but  which  soon  failed, 
and  was  abolished.  Laws  have  been  made  to  pre- 
vent the  selling  and  wearing  of  French  cambrics 
and  lawns  in  England,  but  which  have  only  es- 
tablished their  fame  as  being  superior  to  our  own. 

The  fine  fibres  of  this  plant  have  also  afforded 
the  French,  as  well  as  the  Flemings,  a  valuable 
article  for  commerce  in  their  lace  of  Brussels 
Valenciennes,  Lisle,  Mechlin,  Normandy,  &c! 
Our  legislators  have  laid  heavy  fines  and  duties 
to  prevent  the  impoitation  of  this  article  of  luxu- 
ry, but  with  little  success,  for  while  it  is  admitted 
at  court,  it  will  naturally  be  seen  in  private  soci- 
ety.  Flax  is  not  known  in  Ch  . 

From  the  seeds  of  this  vegeUble  is  drawn 
linseed  oil,  so  useful  to  our  house  painters  and 
other  artists. 


♦  Book  xix.  c.  1. 
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*'  Whether  their  haiid  strike  ml  some  fret  dei^igTi 
Where  life  awakes^  and  dawns  at  every  lirtt^. 
Or  blend  in  beauteovi  HotA  eIic  admfd  fOW, 
And  from  the  canfiilMJl  the  mMm'^Sm*^ 

The  seeds  ere  e«liciii«d  m  excc^ttinl  imoUiettt 
and  anodyne :  they  arc  used  externally  in  cata- 
plasms, to  assuage  the  pain  of  inflamed  humours: 
iDtenially»  a  slight  infusion  of  linseed,  by  way  of 
tea,  is  recommended  in  coughs  as  an  excellent 
pectoral,  and  of  great  service  m  pleurisies,  ne- 
phritic complaints,  and  suppressions  of  urine. 
Cold-drawn  linseed  oil  is  of  great  service  in  all 
diseases  of  the  breast  and  lungs,  as  pleurisies, 
penpaeumonies,  coughs,  asthmas,  and  consump- 
tions. It  likewise  helps  in  the  colic  and  stone.* 

In  pleurctic  pains,  says  Raygerusf,  I  have  oft- 
en experienced  linseed  oil  to  be  the  most  success- 
ful medicine  I  could  prescribe ;  for  it  immediate- 
ly facilitated  respiration,  and  promoted  spitting. 
In  hsemoptoe,  also,  I  exhibited  the  same  oil  with 
the  desired  success ;  for,  by  its  balsamatic  and  em 
plastic  virtue,  it  consolidates  the  affected  parts. 

The  oil,  boiled  with  honey,  clears  the  face  and 
skin  of  spots,  and  all  cutaneous  blemishes.t 

Linseed  oil  consists  of  parts  so  subtile,  that  it 
cannot  be  kept  in  earthen  vessels,  without  trans- 
uiiation. 

The  lint  made  fVom  linen  rags  has  ever  been 
in  great  use  in  surgical  cases,  from  its  softness, 
smoothness,  and  flexibility ;  whereas  that  made 
from  cotton  can  never  be  used  about  wounds,  on 
iiccount  of  its  denticulated  parts,  which  dispose 
to  Inflammation. 

Formerly  the  seed  of  the  flax  was  occasionally 
used  with  com  to  make  bread,  but  it  was  consi- 
dered hard  of  digestion,  and  hurtful  to  the  sto- 
mach. In  a  scarcity  of  com  which  happened  in 
Zealand  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  .inhabitants 
ot  Middleburgh  had  recourse  to  linseed,  which 
they  made  into  cakes,  and  which  caused  the  death 
of  many  of  the  citizens  who  ate  it ;  causing 
dreadful  swellings  of  the  body  and  face.  Pliny 
infoi-ms  us,  that  the  peasants  in  Lombardy  and 
Piedmont  had  formerly  used  as  food,  a  sweet 
kind  of  bread  or  cakes  made  from  this  seed,  but 
vrhich  in  his  time  was  only  used  in  their  sacrifi 
ces  to  the  gods. 

The  quantity  of  linseed  annually  imported  into 
thcHc  kingdoms,  was,  in  the  year  1780,  estimated 
to  be  not  less  than  240,000  bushels. 

There  is  an  act  of  parliament  now  in  force, 
which  forbids  the  steeping  of  flax  in  rivers  or 
any  waters  where  cattle  are  accustomed  to  drink, 
as  it  is  found  to  communicate  a  poison  destmctive 
to  the  cattle  which  drink  of  it,  and  to  the  fish  in 
!»uch  waters. 


From  the  last  Pamfihlet  fiubliahed  by  the  Fmcx 
^s^icultural  Society, 
COLONEL  PUTNAM'S  FARM. 

CoL  Jesse  Putnam^s  farm  is  situated  in  the 
North  Parish  in  Danvers,  about  six  miles  from 
Siletn.   It  contains  about  114  acres ;  to  wit— 44 
of  tillage— 40  of  pasture — and  18  of  wet  or  low 
ground  meadow.  His  wood  land  is  not  in  Danvers, 

Most  of  his  tillage  land  is  covered  with  orchards 
of  apple  trees;  of  which  about  1200  are  large 
c-iiougti  to  bear  fruit ;  and  400  have  been  planted, 
or  grafted^  from  two  to  six  years.  He  raises  his 
own  trees  in  nurseries;  which  he  renews  from 
time  to  time,  to  supply  his  own  wants.  He  consi- 
ders the  spring  the  best  time  for  transplanting 
trees.  In  this  operation  he  digs  the  holes  four 
or  five  feet' in  diameter,  and  two  feet  deep:  into 


which,  in  planting  the  tree,  he  introduces  rich  Pumpkins 


*  JameM. 

t  Germ.  Aiu  6  &  7. 

t  HiH.  Plant,  tucr^.  Boerhaave, 


soil,  that  the  tree  n^nv  ■  ■  r  recover  from  tlx^ 
check  it  t-ecelvcsLn  the  transplanting.*  By  giving 
such  dimeniiona  to  tli«  boles,  the  roots  may  be  re- 
gularly spread  out  in  every  direction,  whhout 
tiding  cTOwdod.  Hft  ^^a^t^^m  of  m iik in i;  ri  u  i 
seriesin  very  tlch  fiditt|  %«Giftie  they  will  gLuc- 
rally  be  transplanted  to  poorer  soils,  and  so  be 
sensibly  and  mjuriously  checked  in  their  first 
growth.  He  thinks  it  better  to  transplant  from  a 
poor  to  a  rich  soil,  than  from  a  rich  to  a  poor  one. 
Most  of  his  trees  are  grafted  with  wi^iter  fruit. 
In  selecting  his  fruits,  he  is  careful  to  choose  the 
kinds  that  are  good  bearers,  as  well  as  of  good 
qualities  ;  grafting  over  again,  with  other  fruits 
such  trees  as  are  not  sufficiently  productive.  Col. 
Putnam  has  found  it  beneficial  to  young  trees,  to 
wash  them  in  the  spring  with  a  composition  of  lime, 
clay,  fresh  cow  dung  and  water ;  as  it  removes 
the  moss,  destroys  the  insects  that  find  harbours 
in  the  rough  bark,  and  gives  a  smooth,  vigorous 
and  lively  appearance  to  the  trees.  He  has  found 
it  serviceable  to  vary  the  manures  applied  to  his 


He  kept  no  particuLii  account  of  his  dairy 
but  his  cows,  six  in  number,  hml  done  well.  • 

Folttgm^  mote  Of^m  he 
states  AS  " 

In  the  tiimml^Um  l^^i^  i|nd  car- 

ry the  majfim  M^lifge  tAi!  compact  heaps,  in 
the  fields  where  it  is  intended  to  be  used.  The 
yard  is  then  covered  with  turf,  loam,  or  pond  mud, 
and  such  other  materials  as  are  found  on  the  farm, 
suited  to  making  manure.  These,  together  with 
the  droppings  of  the  cattle  in  the  winter  and 
summer,  and  the  relics  of  their  fodder,  are  mixed 
together  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  and  made 
into  fine  manure.  This  I  use  principally  on  my 
grass  land  ;  spreading  it  from  the  cart,  aiter  the 
grass  is  grown  several  inches.  • 
'*  I  have  a  cellar  under  my  bam,  in  which  the 
winter  dung  and  urine  of  the  cattle  are  collected. 
By  mixing  with  these,  in  the  cellar,  meadow 
turf  (or  sod)  coarse  hay  and  corh  stalks,  the  quan- 
tity is  much  increased.  I  also  carry  large  quan- 
tities of  materials  to  my  hog  pen,  which  is  so  si- 


trees,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil.  He  has  jtuated  as  to  be  kept  moist ;  and  from  the  industry 
frequently  sown  barley,  or  other  grain,  around  J  of  the  swine  in  preparing  this  manure  for  the 
them,  and  when  18  or  20  inches  high  dug  it  in.: field,  I  find  more  benefit  from  them  than  in  any 
This  he  has  thought  one  of  the  best  modes  of  other  way." 

manuring  them ;  and  (as  well  as  eveiy  other  His  usual  stock  consists  of  six  oxen,  ei^ht 
way  of  manuring)  should  extend  to  three  or  cows,  one  bull,  two  horses,  and  several  extra  cat- 
four  feet  from  the  tree,  all  round;  continuing  thisjtle  tobe  sold  in  the  spring,  and  from  six  to  twenty 
practice  at  least  until  th^  trees  have  attained  a 'swine. 

good  size,  and  are  in  a  good  thriving  and  bearing  ^    Col.  Putnam  closes  his  statement  ajs  follows: 
state.  "  Some  of  my  [wet]  meadows  have  been  con- 

For  several  years  past,  he  has  annually  broken 'verted  into  excellent  English  mowing  grounds, 
up  three  or  four  acres  of  his  pasture  land  where  .by  carrying  about  six  inches  of  gravel  on  to  them 
principally  covered  with  small  bushes  and  moss,  jn  the  winter.  In  the  first  place  I  divide  a  mea- 
and  planted  the  same  with  potatoes  or  com ;  and  dow  into  lots  about  three  rods  wide,  by  ditches— 


when  laid  down  to  grass  found  himself  amply 
compensated. 

It  has  been  his  practice  to  plough,  in  the  warm 
weather  in  August,  the  land  intended  to  be  plant- 
ed the  ensuing  spring ;  at  which  time  it  is  cross- 
ploughed.  By  ploughing  when  the  earth  is  warm, 
he  says,  the  sod  is  better  rotted,  and  more  easily 
rendered  fit  for  tillage  crops.  Ploughing  late  in 
autumn  he  thinks  not  advantageous.  Thus  culti- 
vated one  or  two  years,  the  land  will  be  in  a  good 
condition  for  English  grain  and  grass.  The  same 
land  will  need  to  be  broken  up  again,  as  often  as 
once  in  six  or  seven  years. 

"  The  raising  and  curing  English  hay  (he  re- 
marks) occupies  a  large  portion  of  our  time ;  and 
rewards  our  labour  as  well  as  any  thing  that  is 
done  on  the  farm:  and  the  object  of  ci^tivating 
other  crops  is,  in  a  good  degree,  to  prepare  the 
land  for  this  most  important  crop. 

The  produce  of  his  farm,  in  1821  and  1822,  as 
near  as  he  could  estimate  the  same,  he  states  as 
follows : 

1821. 
24  tons 
3  do. 
8  do. 
0  do. 
70  bush. 
800  do. 
70  do. 
0  do. 
40  do. 
20  do. 
10  doz. 
2  bush. 
4  do. 


English  Hay 
Oats  for  fodder 
[Wet]  Meadow  Hay 
Barley  for  fodder 
Indian  Com 
Potatoes 
Barley 
Onions 
Carrots 
Tumips 
Cabbages 
White  Beans 
Green  Peas  for  market 


Summer  Applet 
Winter  Apples 
Pork 


130  do. 
600  do. 
2000  lbs. 
2  tons. 


1822. 
30  tons 
4  do. 
7  do, 
3  do. 
150  bush. 
300  do. 
cut  for  fodder 
150  bushels. 
90  do. 
150  do. 
30  doz. 
7  bush. 
50  bush. 
150  do. 
600  do. 
2000  lbs. 
4  tons. 


$  In  planting"  trees,  the  roots  should  be  covei^ed 
with  earth  at  no  greater  defith  than  before  their 
removal. 


turning  the  turf  bottom  upwards — and  taking 
care  to  have  the  middle  of  the  lots  the  highest, 
so  that  they  may  be  a  little  sloping  towards  the 
ditches.  Plough  the  turf  and  gravel  together,  in 
the  spring,  and  plant  it  one  season  with  potatoes : 
the  crop  will  be  as  good  as  in  common  fields. 
Then  carry  on  one  or  two  inches  of  top  soil,  and  a 
good  coating  of  manure ;  and  from  land  thus  pre- 
pared, I  have  obtained  my  largest  and  best  crops 
of  English  hay." 

mmo^ 

Were  it  even  practicable  to  insert  the  proceed- 
ings of  all  the  Agricultural  Societies,  there  would 
be  found  in  them  so  much  sameness,  as  to  render 
such  a  step  uninstructive  and  inexpedient.  Still 
it  gives  us  pleasure,  when  we  can,  to  record  tlie 
incipient  measures,  relating  to  the  formation  of 
Societies,  and  the  first  proceedings  which  serve 
to  shew  that  the  zeal  which  created  them  is  fair- 
ly in  operation — ^producing  beneficial  effects  to 
Society.  In  this  light  we  view,  and  for  this  rea- 
son we  now  insert,  the  auspicious  commence- 
ment of  an  association  at  Pittsburgh,  under  the 
Presidency  of  Judge  Wilkins,  an  eminent  ci- 
vilian, deservedly  amongst  the  most  popular  citi- 
zens in  Westem  Pennsylvania.-^jE</2V.  Jim.  Far. 


ALLEGHENY  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL 
EXHIBITION  AND  FAIR. 
In  conformity  with  an  Act  of  the  Legislature 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the 
"  Society  for  the  promotion  of  Agriculture  and 
Domestic  Manufactures,  in  and  for  the  county  of 
Allegheny,"  was  held  on  Monday  the  28th  inst, 
at  the  town  of  Allegheny,  opposite  Pittsburj^^h.— 
The  Society  occupied  the  public  grounds  ia  the 
centre  of  the  village,  on  one  side  of  which  en- 
closures were  prepared  for  sheep  and  swine,  and 
a  temporary  building  erected  tor  the  exhibition 
of  domestic  manufactures. 

At  12  o'clock,  the  business  of  the  day  being 
opened  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stockton  with  an  appro- 
priate prayer,  William  Wilkins,  Esq.  the  ^ 
sident,  delivered  an  interesting  address,  ii 
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presence  of  a  great  concourse  of  citizens  who  at- 
tended from  all  parts  of  the  county,  notwithstan- 
ding the  unfavourable  weather.— -After  which 
the  committees  for  the  examination  of  the  dif- 
ferent subjects  proceeded  to  discharge  the  duties 
assigned  them. 

The  following  list  of  Stock  and  Domestic  Ma- 
nufactures, were  exhibited : 

STALLIONS. 
North  Star,  dark  bay,  by  D.  Phillips,  St.  Clair 
Jolly  Farmer,  by  Wm.  Wilson,  Elizabeth 

Stallion  by  John  Fife,  St.  Clair 

Ditto  from  Westmoreland  county,  much  admi- 
red, and  pronounced  to  be  the  best. 
BROOD  MARES, 
'  Dun,  by  Wm.  Wilson,  Elizabeth 

Dark  bay      by  Samuel  Ewalt,  Pitt 
Messenger,  by  Ch.  H.  Israeli,  Mifflin 

by  Richard  M'Clure,  Elizabeth 

Grey,         by  M'Fadden,  Robinson 

COLTS. 

Dark  Chesnut,  2  years  old,  H.  Hultz,  St.  Clair 
SorreU,  18  mo's        Jno.  Morrow,  do. 

Bay  do.    George  Wallace,  Wilkins 

Blooded  Colt,  Consul,  (from  Messenger  and  horse 
Consul)  2  years  old,  Ch.  H.  Israeli,  Mifflin 
Colt,  3      do      S.  Sinclair,  Elizabeth 

Filley  Adam  Coon,  Versailles 

NEAT  CATTLE. 
Bull  by  Chr.  Cowan,  Fayette 

Ditto  Geo.  Wallace,  Wilkins 

Ditto  James  Gray,  Ross 

Bull  Calf,  under  2  years  old,  by  do.  do.  do. 

C0W9. 

Milk  Cow  Wm.  B.  Foster,  Pitt. 

Hiefer  Wm.  Robinson,  Jr.  Ross 

Cow  and  Hiefer,    James  Gray,  do. 

These  cattle  of  Mr.  Gray,  are  of  a  very  supe- 
rior size  and  form,  and  exhibit  strong  marks  of  a 
stock  of  i  IT  ported  neat  cattle. 
A  pair  of  Calves,  yoked,  well  matched  and  trac- 
table, were  exhibited  by  Wm.  Montgomery,  of 
Ross. 

Swine. 

1  Sow  R.  Sylvester^  St.  Clair 

1  do.  Zenos  Neal,  Pittsburgh 

1  do.  with  4  pigs,  James  Miller,  Ohio 

1  Boar  Robert  Hays,  St.  Clair 
1  Pig  16mo's.  old,  wt.  218  lbs.  A.  Beelen,  Pittsb. 

Pigs  Alexander  Hill,  Pitt 
Shee/i. 

Merino  Buck  Jacob  L.  Glaser,  Pitt 

Ewes  Ditto  do 

DOMESTIC  MAJ^UFACTURES. 
1  piece  Linen  Shirting  30  yards,  Mrs.  Geo.  Wal- 
lace, Braddock's  Field 
1  ditto  31  yards   ditto  do 

3  ditto      do.      73}  yards,  J.  Melvin,  Ross 
1  ditto      do.  Miss  Snodgrass,  St.  Clair 

1  ditto      do.  Mrs.  M.  Fleming,  Wilkins 

1  ditto  Flannel  24  yards  Miss  A  M*Clure,  Miff. 
1  ditto      do.  Mrs.  Chess,  Ross 

1  ditto      do.   30' yards,  Mrs.  Bat.  O'Hara,  Ind. 
1  ditto      do.  and  2  Coverlets,  Mrs.  Sample,  Ross 
3  ditto  Woollen  Cloth  3-4  wide,  Wm.  Arthurs. 
St.  Clair 

1  ditto  Lindsey  31  yards,  John  Hodge,  Pittsburg 

1  ditto  Birdseye,  Miss  Cowles,  do 

1  ditto  Carpeting  40  yards,  Mrs.  Jno.  Irwin,  Ross 

1  ditto      do.      Miss  Chess,  St.  Clair 

1  ditto      do.      A.  Lee  do 

1  ditto      do.      Isaac  Harns,  Pittsburgh 

1  ditto      ao.      Mrs.  Darlington,  do, 

2  ditto      do.      Mrs.  Stockton,  Ross 

1  ditto      do.      John  Hodge,  Pittsburgh 
The  pieces  of  Carpeting  exhibited,  were  all  fine 
specimens,  both  as  to  color  and  texture,  and 
xch  admired. 


Blankets         Mrs.  O'Hara,  Pittsburgh 
Ditto  Mrs.  J.  Irwin  do 

3  prs.  Woollen  Socks  and  Stockings,  Mrs.  M. 
M«Donnel,  St.  Clair 

4  do.  worsted  Cotton  ditto,,  Mrs.  Habbet,  Pittsb. 
1  do.  Stockings  and  2  pr.  Socks,  of  Thread,  knit 

by  Mrs.  Jane  Davis  of  Ross,  aged  71. 

1  do.  Woollen  Stockings,  Miss  Cowles,  Pittsburg 

2  do.  Socks  and  Stockings,  Susanna  Reese,  Wil- 

kins 

2  Bonnets  of  split  Straw  by  Mrs.  Sheppard,  Pitts- 
burgh 

1  do.  do.  MissPetar,  Ohio 

1   do.  do.  and  Hat  Mrs.  Miller,  Indiana 

1  do.  imitation  of  Leghorn,  Miss  M'Cleai^  St. 
Clair 

1  Hat  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Hays,  Mifflin 

Miss  Weigly  of  Herapfield  township,  Westmore- 
land county,  exhibited  2  elegant  Bonnets  of 
her  own  making,  which  rivalled  in  fineness 
and  beauty,  the  best  Leghorn. 
Mrs.  Mowry,  of  Pittsburgh,  exhibited  a  very 

handsome  piece  of  Table  Linen. 
Mr.  Parsons,  Razors  and  Pen-knives  of  his  own 

manufacture. 
Hugh  M'Masters,  several  pieces  of  Cassinet  and 

Cotton  Cord. 
Isaac  Harris  exhibited  several  pieces  of  Stueben- 
ville  Cloth,  and  also  several  pieces  of  Phila- 
delphia manufactured  Calicoes,  which  were  su- 
perior in  every  respect  to  imported  goods  at 
the  same  price. 
Miss  Mary  Ann  Irwin  of  Franklin,  Venango,  ex- 
hibited a  white  Cape,  made  from  Goose«down, 
which  was  much  admired. 
Mr.  Matthews,  a  very  handsome  Saddle  of  pe- 
culiar workmanship,  which  sold  for  jS45. 
George  Evans  had  on  the  ground,  an  elegant 
Plough,  of  Woods*  patent---also  a  Com-shel- 
ler. 

An  Axe  made  by  Wm.  Montgommery,  and  a 

horse  shoe,  made  of  Union  Rolling-mill  Iron. 
Nails,  by  Richard  Bowen  ;  weight  90  pounds, 
600  nails  in  each  pound,  and  made  in  6  hours 
at  his  factory. 
Locks  and  Latches,  by  Jas.  Patterson,  of  Bir- 
mingham. 

Handsome  Japanned  Waiters  and  Trays,  made 

by  John  Whitaker,  Grants  Hill,  Pittsburgh. 
Water-proof  Hats,  by  Edward  PatchcU. 
U.S.  6  pounder,  mounted;  made  in  Pittsburgh, 
by  M*Clurgs  and  M*Knight,  (issued  for  the 
state  of  Kentucky,  and  on  its  way  thither)  sent 
by  Lieut.  Wells,  through  the  direction  of  capt. 
Talcott,  of  the  U.S.  Arsenal.  ' 
Also»  a  very  fine  Musket,  made  at  the  Arsenal 
Fine  specimens  of  Beets,  Carrots,  Celery  and 
Ruta  Baga,  rais^ed  by  John  M'Garrowgill,  and 
a  very  large  Radish,  by  J.  J.  Neal,  of  Mifflin. 
Cro/j**--Samuel  Bell  raised  the  average  quantity 
of  32  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  on  8  acres  of 
ground. 

PREMIUMS. 
On  Tuesday  at  2  o'clock,  the  following  premi- 
ums were  awarded : 

For  the  best  Brood  Mare,  to  Mr.  M'Fadden,  j[10 
in  silver  plate. 

Best  Colt,  C.  H.  Israeli  5 
Filly,  Adam  Coon  5 
Bull,  James  Gray,  silver  cream  jug  10 
Bull  Calf,  James  Gray,  spoons  5 
Milk  Cow,  Wm.  B.  Foster,  ladle  10 
Heifer,  Wm.  Robinson,  jr.  cup  6 
Sow,  Zenos  Neal,  spoons  5 
Pigs,  Alex,  Hill  do.  3 
Merino  Ewes,  f,  Glaser  5 

Manvfactured  Artklee. 
Best  Linen  Shirting,  Mrs.  Geo.  Wallace,  silver 
cream  jug  gjQ 


2d  best,  James  Melvin,  spoons  5 
3d  do.   Miss  Snodgrass,  do.  5 
Best  Flannel,  Miss  Ann  M'Clure,  ditto  5 
Woollen  Cloth,  W.  Arthurs,  diUo  10 
Lindsey,  John  Hodge,  •         ditto  5 
Carpeting,  Mrs.  Darlington,  ladle  10 
2d  best,  Mrs.  J.  Irwin,  spoons  5 
Best  Bonnet,  Mrs.  Sheppard,  ditto  s 
2d      do      Miss  Petar       ditto  3 
Hat,  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Hays,       ditto  5 
Linen  Socks,  Mrs.  Jane  Davis,  ditto  5 
Woollen  Socks  and  Stockings,  Mrs.  Davis  and 

Miss  Cowles,  spoons  5 
Woollen  Stockings,  Miss  Susan  Rees,  ditto  ^ 
A  piece  of  Thread  Lace,  Miss  Haney,  ditto  3 
To  Mrs.  Flemming  for  her  superior  industry 
in  manufacturing  Coverlets,  Girting  and 
Table  Linen,  spoons  5 
To  John  Keen  of  Indiana  township,  for  a  sample 
of  Castor  Oil,  from  beans  raised  by  him  on  his 
own  farm.   Mr.  Keen  has  raised  this  year  15 
acres  of  this  plant — silver  spoons  g5,  and  a 
Volume  on  Agriculture. 
To  Wm.  Montgomery,  for  his  yoke  of  youi«  Ox- 
en, spoons  g3. 
To  Anthony  Beelen,  for  his  Shelled  Barley  and 
3  boxes  of  Cigars,  spoons  g5. 
Mr.  Beelen  raised  the  tobacco  out  of  which 
these  cigars  were  manufactured  from  seed  pro- 
cured from  the  Havana. 

The  Society  had  also  before  them  a  box  of  ci- 
gars presented  by  A.  W.  Foster,  Esq.  of  West- 
moreland county,  as  a  specimen  of  tobacco  culti- 
vated by  himself,  near  Greensbnrgh,  from  the 
Havana  seed. 

The  cigars  of  both  these  gentlemen  were  veU 
flavoured,  and  wanted  only  age  to  equal  the  im- 
ported ;  though  mere  luxuries  it  is  well  to  hav» 
along  with  our  luxuries  the  profits  of  their  culti- 
vation and  manufacture. 

This  being  the  first  exhibition  of  the  kind  ia 
this  county,  many  were  not  prepared  to  enter  in- 
to competition  in  several  subjects;  the  dispUy 
of  manufactured  articles  was  therefore  deficient 
m  number  and  variety,  though  excellent  and  ad- 
mirable m  quality  :  Several  specimens  of  live 
stock  expected  from  a  distance  did  not  arrive,  in 
consequence  of  the  bad  roads  and  disagreeable 
weather.  Hereafter  the  society  will  fix  an  ear- 
lier time  and  more  suitable  day  for  the  exhibition, 
provide  larger  accommodations^for  the  show  of 
domestic  manufactures,  and  make  such  arranRe- 
menu  generally  for  the  better  as  their  experi- 
ence has  suggested  and  their  means  will  permit 
In  consequence  of  the  number  of  gentlemen 
from  different  parts  of  the  county  who  took  this 
opportunity  of  joining  this  society,  its  funds  have 
received  a  considerable  accession,  and  will  ena- 
ble tli  em  on  the  next  occasion  to  offer  higher 
premiums  and  extend  them  to  other  objects.  It 
is  impossible  here  not  to  notice  the  liberality  of 
our  farmers  and  citizens  generally  in  contribu- 
ting to  this  institution;  to  feel  gratified  at  the 
cordial  support  it  has  received  from  all  quarters, 
the  candour  with  which  it  is  regarded,  and  the 
good  sense  and  public  spirit  of  the  peoole  st 
large.  *^  *^ 

HARMAR  DENNY,  Sec'y 
Wedncadayy  Oct,  30,  1822. 

TO  THE  KDITO«  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARWER. 

FALLS  OF  THE  GREAT  WABASH 
Mount  Carwfi,  EdwartPa  county,  liHnon 
Dear  Sir,       March  20,  1822.  * 

May  success  attend  the  labours  of  Mr.  Mies  * 
May  Bakimoi^  ever  maintain  a  high  rank  for  na- 
triotism  and  individual  enterprizef  Beine  a 
••pioneer"  as  you  have  properly  styled  me,  in 
these  new  regions  of  the  earth,  I  feel  disposed  to 
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drop  a  line  occasioniiUr.  On  ycsterdtiy  I  receiv- 
ed a  letter  from  BoHt on,  which  has  indnceil  mf 
just  this  minute  to  drnp  iny  '*gim''  (h:u  ing  bi^eii 
successful  in  procurijig^  my  wife  a  pair  of  fine 
(lucks)  and  now^  nmwted  b]^  tlirtmjW  f^f  the 
moment,  to  scribweiife*r  line*,  whl^  if  you  can 
dt'cvpher  you  will  do  well. 

You  will'  recollect,  that  on  the  16th  of  April 
last,  1  addi'essed  you  a  letter  containing  a  sample 
of  cotton^  the  production  of  our  boH^  both  of  the 
timber  and  prairie  lands.  I  marked  the  prairie 
couon  first  rate,  and  the  timbered  lands  (on  the 
river)  second  rate  ;  and  at  the  same  time  enclosed 
like  samples  to  the  PostmasterMt  Philadelphia, 
New  York  and  Boston,  not  having  any  knowledge 
of  the  manufacturers  of  those  places;  it  was  not 
till  yesterday  that  I  received  the  return  from 
the  latter  place.  I  now,  sir,  lay  before  you  the 
general  opinon  thus  obtained  of  our  cotton ;  the 
nmnufacturers  having  reversed  my  ratca^  and 
giv  en  the  preference  to  theWv^r-ZoTidf  production. 
Mr.  Skinner  in  his  answer  (dated  August  5th, 
lb22,)  to  ray  circular  of  April  16th,  states  "I 
h:i^e  shewn  the  samples  of^  your  cotton  to  our 
cliief  manufacturers,  who  admire  it  on  account  of 
its  beautiful  whiteness,  and  the  fineness  of  its  fi- 
bre, but  they  find  its  staple  somewhat  shorter 
than  desirable,  still  the  best  is  very  good,  and 
would  bring  16  cents  per  lb.  here  at  pre^nt: 
the  other  would  bring  14  cents." 

Messrs.  W.  Young,  Son,  &  Co.  manufacturers, 
RtK  kland,  on  Brandy  wine,  Delaware,  under  date 
of  June  11th,  1822,  in  answer  to  my  circular, 
states,  that  the  Post  Master  of  Philadelphia 
iia\iug  put  my  circular  into  their  hands,  they 
tiHind  "the  samples  of  cotton  enclosed  of  a  beau- 
tiful white,  but  in  staple  and  strength  resemble 
the  .Vlabama  and  Tennessee  (cotton);  what  sta- 
ple they  have  is  very  weak,  and  that  of  the  par- 
cel marked  first  is  worst.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
;it  what  rate  they  would  pass  in  our  market ; 
there  is  but  little  demand  for  any  thing  that  is  not 
Cf^fxi  staple,  as  there  are  few  objects  it  could  be 
applied  unto  at  present.  The  samples  would  an- 
r>wcr  onlj'  for  the  coarser  yam,  wadding,  batt  and 
ciindlewick.  The  colour  is  excellent,  and  per- 
haps the  staple  in  general  is  better  than  that 
s-  nt.'*  X*^^^*  was  a  fact,  having  only  picked  up 
T  he  first  locks  that  came  to  hand.)  "All  the  manu- 
tcicturers  choose  that  cotton  which  is  strong  sta- 
ple ;  it  is  that  which  brings  their  goods  with  re- 
route into  use.  Your  cotton  is  also  very  clean 
We  have  not  yet  spun  aii\  cotton.  Our  woollen 
ractory  produces  every  kind  of  cloths,"  &c.  (pri- 
ces stated.) 

Peter  H.  Schenck,  Esq.  of  New  York,  writes 
'une  13th  1822,  "The  Post  Master  of  this  city 
Cjen.  T.  Bailey)  handed  me  your  letter  of  the 
I  oth  of  April  last,  with  two  small  samples  of 
«  ottoo.  I  ovm  a  cotton  factory,  and  am  manu 
:\icturing  about  8000  yards  of  goods  per  week,  and 
:<vn  uMng  the  first  quality  of  Louisiana  cotton,  and 
T  O  other  (about  2000  lbs.  per  week.)    The  sam 
♦-s  oC  cotton  you  sent  are  very  handsome  and 
«  .  an.    The  latter  quality  is  very  important. 
I'^ie  staple  is  not  as  long  as  the  Louisiana.  Such 
oiton  would  now  bring  16  cents — any  reasonable 
A  antity,  but  it  must  be  clean,  and  the  staple  not 
•iired  by  the  gin.   You  mention  your  wish  to 
•  ;«t  er  into  a  contract  for  a  large  supply,  you  will 
-  nci  no  difficulty  at  any  time  to  sell  your  cotton  in 
l.is  market,  if  it  all  turns  out  equal  to  the  sam- 
,  i  es.       But  I  must  have  a  much  larger  sample 
o  judge  of  its  real  value." 

As  the  cotton  market  is  down,  our  country 
-i.  omen  are  manufactunng  our  own  cotton,  and 
.»  .d  it  superior  to  any  that  has  ever  been 
I*  ^'Tght  from  below.  Indeed  the  Tennessee  and 
Ma^anui  cotton  cannot  come  into  competition 
w  ith  it. 


William  Hill.  h>q,  of  Uostoi^  undtr  date  I2th' 
February,  &t;ues  "  that  yf^ur  letter  wiOi 

samples  of  cotton  was  put  into  my  hands  sere* 
ral  moisthfi  since  by  t*^e  Post  Master,  &c*  The 
eo^Qii  lo9bi  btight  ^  demit  thm^li  tti«  etap^ 
is  TilAlier  short.  Loufslailii  Cottto  Is  worth  hen 
15  a  16  cents  per  lb.  Georgia  upland  10  a  13 
cts. ;  cotton  like  your  sample  would  bring  13  a 
15  cts. ;  and  I  think  an  exchange  might  be  made 
to  advantage  with  the  agents  of  some  of  the 
manufacturers  for  some  domestics,  &c.  having 
been  for  several  years  past  in  this  trade,  have 
acquired  considerable  knowledge  in  the  article 
of  cotton,  &c." 

When  the  rage  for  settling  new  countries  shall 
subside,  I  do  not  hesitate  in  stating  that  it  will  be 
found  that  the  country  situated  between  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi,  particularly  that  district 
embraced  within  the  bounds  of  the  state  of  Illi- 
nois, must  become  the  garden  of  these  westem 
regions ;  and  although  the  first  settlement  of  this 
country  has,  and  will  be  attended  with  serious 
difficulties  on  account  of  sickness,  yet  every  im 
pediment  will  be  removed  by  that  ardour  and 
enterprize  with  which  the  climate  and  soil  must 
unquestionably  prompt  its  inhabitaifts  to  mani- 
fest. Such  were  the  evils  attending  the  settle- 
ment of  Ohio,  and  much  wor^e,*  but  how  spee 
dily  removed !  > 

The  soil  is  unquestionably  the  best  in  the  world. 
It  is  superior  to  that  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  India- 
na, Tennessee,  Alabama,  or  Missouri.  The  soil 
of  Illinois  is  more  uniform  than  that  of  any  dis 
trict  of  country  of  the  same  extent.  It  varies 
very  little  from  Wabash  to  Mississippi,  is  high 
and  breaking  into  waves  in  every  direction,  and 
presenting  landscapes  that  I  defy  any  artist  to 
imitate.  The  prairies  in  spring,  summer  and 
autumn  are  beautiful  beyond  desciiption :  in 
winter  they  are  gloomy — 

**So  fades  the  lovely  blooming  flow'r, 
Frail  smiling  solace  of  an  hour ; 
So  soon  our  transcient  comforts  fly. 
And  pleasure  only  blooms  to  die." 

The  highlands  of  the  Missouri  elevate  the 
winds,  and  give  stability  to  the  climate,  or  rather 
more  so  than  is  enjoyed  by  the  other  westem 
states;  this  is  evident,  as  the  grape.  May  duke, 
cherry,  and  Portugal  peach  will  flourish  here 
that  will  not  grow  elsewhere,  this  side  the  moun- 
tains. I  will,  but  add  one  more  remark  in  rela- 
tion to  the  soil,  and  that  is  from  its  appearance 
it  will  never  wear  out.  The  French  have  tried 
it  for  more  than  100  years,  and  the  land  yields 
as  kindly  as  ever,  and  as  abundantly.  From  two 
to  six  feet  (sometimes  ten)  we  have  the  black 
mould,  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  of  yellow  clay,  and 
this  generally  founded  on  a  strata  of  stone  coal, 
or  blue  clay— and  under  this  a  slate  or  sand  rock. 

The  foUovving  are  the  remarks  of  a  medical 
gentleman  on  this  subject.  "  1  present  you  with 
some  specimens  of  a  substance  found  from  the 
surface  of  the  earth  to  the  distance  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet,  or  more  below  it,  in  digging  wells 
in  this  country  ;  I  suppose  it  to  be  sulphate  of 
lime,  gypsum,  or  in  other  words,  plaster  of  pa- 
ns. Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  on  a  bank  of  earth  taken  up  in  digging  wells 
here,  and  where  the  substance  abounds,  grass, 
weeds,  and  I  believe  other  vegetables  grow  as 
luxuriantly  as  in  almost  any  other  place.  This 
substance  exists  in  small  bodies  of  from  an  inch  to 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  very  rough, 
sometimes  branching,  and  of  various  lengths, 

The  conclusions  I  draw  from  these  facts  are,  that 
the  land  here  will  be  always  highly  productive, 
and  that  a  thousand  years  from  now,  when  the 
face  of  the  land  maybe  much  worn,  still  veg^ta 


ti^>u  will  go  on  as  kindly  as  at  litis  Urn.,  the 
force  of  fcrtil  izat ion  hSe be^ng  i  nex  h  au  at  i  b  ]  c . " 


AH  of  which,  I  rei»pcctfal!y  suilnitfe  Itl  Vonv 
consideration,  to  do  with  as  you  see  proper. 

I  am,  dear  sir. 

Your  ob't.  ser't. 

THOS.  S.  HINDE. 
P.  S.  The  site  we  have  selected,  and  now 
improving  is  a  very  beautiful  one,  at  the  junction 
of  the  White  rivers  and  Wabash,  and  the  Patoka 
riveralso— forming  a  junction  with  the  Wabash, 
about  an  half,  or  three  quarters  of  a  mile  below 
White  river,  and  the  falls  are  all  above. 

N.  B.  I  find  that  Mr.  Jefferson  in  his  Notes  on 
Virginia  was  correct  in  asserting  that  the  Ca- 
tawba (otherwise  called  Catalpa)  tree  was  a  na- 
tive of  the  Wabash,  I  was  at  a  loss  at  first  to 
know  what  kind  of  tree  it  was,  when  I  first  saw  it 
in  its  native  state,  growing  like  other  trees  very 
tall,  being  surrounded  by  the  forests:  trees  as 
well  as  men  will  contend  for  the  supremacy  !  but 
when  unobstructed  in  an  open  space,  they  branch- 
ed out  as  usual,  and  had  the  same  appearance  as 
those  cultivated.  754e  running'  rose,  described 
by  your  correspondent  of  Carolina,  is  a  native 
also  of  Ohio  and  Illinois;  I  ornamented  a  part  of 
my  house  with  them  in  Ohio,  where  they  are 
abundant,  and  have  planted  them  in  my  yard  at 
this  place;  they  are  green  in  summer  and  winter ; 
in  the  winter  they  are  covered  with  leaves,  and 
the  stalks  will  run  15  or  20  feet  or  more. 


AGRICULTURAL  PROSPECTS— RE- 
VERSED. 

Dear  Sir,         Wheatland,  May  19M,  1823. 

In  No.  7,  of  the  American  Farmer,  I  observe 
an  extract  from  my  letter  to  you  of  the  23d  ult. 
and  a  corresponding  one  from  another  corres- 
pondent, giving  the  most  favorable  representa- 
tion of  the  state  of  our  crops  in  this  section  of  the 
country ;  as  I  conceive  it  to  be  of  importance 
that  the  community  should  be  kept  correctly 
informed  as  to  our  "  agricultural  prospects,"  and 
as  these  prospects  are  most  wofiilly  and  fatally 
changed  since  the  date  of  the  above  communica* 
tions,  I  deem  it  to  be  my  duty  to  apprise  you  of 
the  melancholy  fact,  to  guard  against  the  evils 
that  might  arise  from  erroneous  impressions  on 
this  interesting  subject.  In  consequence  of  the 
general  failure  of  crops  for  the  three  preceding 
harvests,  together  with  the  reduced  prices  of 
the  staples  of  the  country ;  the .  body  of  our 
farmers  had  become  awfully  embarrassed  in 
their  pecuniary  circumstances,  and  they  lauda>- 
bly  determined  to  make  an  extraordinary  cflbrt 
last  fall  to  relieve  themselves'from  their  diffi- 
cultiesby  putting  in  much  larger  crops  of  small 
grain  than  usual.  The  rye  having  been  previous* 
ly  committed  to  the  earth,  the  seeding  of  wheat 
commenced  early  in  the  month  of  September  ; 
and  many  of  the  largest  crops  were  pot  in,  and  fi- 
nished by  the  first  of  October.  During  the  plough- 
ing season  not  a  drop  of  rain  fell,  and  that  ope- 
ration was  consequently  performed  in  the  b-st 
possible  manner.  At  the  latter  end  of  Septem- 
ber the  rains  set  in — ^the  wheat  was  brought  up 
finely,  and  being  liberally  nourished  by  a  conti- 
nuation of  the  most  genial  seasons,  vegetation 
advanced  with  a  rapidity  and  vigor  never  before 
experienced,  and  our  fields  by  the  month  of  De- 
cember were  as  verdant,  and  the  growth  as 
luxuriant  as  generally  in  the  montli  of  April.  The 
winter  was  not  considered  to  be  unfavorable.  V 
gctation  continued  to  advance  with  unprecede 
rapidity  during  the  early  spring— and  ou: 
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flattering  prospects  received  no  check,  until  a  few 
days  after  the  first  of  May,  when  the  wheat 
was  discovered  to  be  at  a  stand ;  this  was  at 
first  attributed  to  the  May- weed  which  sprung 
up  in  our  fields  a  thousand  fold  thicker  than  was 
ever  known  ;  but  as  this  weed  is  very  short-lived, 
and  had  heretofore  been  regarded  as  harmless, 
no  apprehensions  were  entertained  that  as  soon 
as  its  ephemeral  growth  was  over,  our  crops  would 
revive  and  flourish  without  farther  interruption. 
Delusive  hope!  From  that  time  the  crops  were 
perceived  to  decline  daily  and  rapidly — and  the 
farmer  soon  became  assured  that  his  hopes  were 
blasted  by  the  ravages  of  an  enemy  whose  pow- 
ers of  desolation  are  unbounded,  and  against 
whose  assault  he  possesses  no  means  of  resist- 
ance. The  havock  committed  by  the  Hessian 
Fly  is  without  example,  and  surpasses  all  des- 
cription. Our  fields  are  literally  laid  waste,  and 
cattle  are  turned  on  many  of  them,  which  three 
or  four  weeks  ago  promised  an  ample  remunera- 
tion to  the  industrious  farmer  for  his  anxious  and 
toilsome  care.  His  late  hopes,  so  bright  and  so 
buoyant  are  converted  suddenly  into  black  des- 
pair. I  have  already  said  that  our  people 
are  generally  in  debt.  This  misfortune  exists  to 
an  alarming'and  awful  extent.  What  they  will 
now  do  under  this  new  and  severe  calamity  I  can- 
not tell.  It  is  only  known  to  him  who  in  his  in- 
scrutible  wisdom  dispenses  it! — Our  clover  has 
wholly  failed  for  the  two  last  seasons,  and  its 
place  occupied  with  innumerable  weeds  of  the 
most  pernicious  kind.— The  Rye  crops  are  re- 
markably good. 

I  have  given  you,  my  dear  sir,  a  gloomy,  but  a 
faithful  picture — rest  assured  it  is  not  exaggerat- 
ed. 

With  sincere  regard  and  esteem. 

Yours  truly, 
H.  S.  TURNER. 
N.  B.  Great  complaints,  as  usual,  of  the  grub 
or  cut-worm,  in  the  early  planted  com.  Even 
mine  has  been  severely  attacked  under  circum- 
stances that  have  resisted  its  effect  uniformly 
for  many  successive  years. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

DOMESTIC  RESOURCES. 

American  genius  is  ever  on  the  alert  to  supply 
the  demands  of  science  and  the  arts — as  well  to 
elevate  national  character  abroad,  as  to  promote 
its  aggrandisement  at  home. 

Whilst  we  pi*oudly  vaunt  the  discoveries  of 
Perkins  and  others,  who  astonish  the  world  with 
their  philosophical  speculations,  and  practical  re- 
sults, we  should  not  be  unmindful  of  more  hum- 
ble labours  in  the  cause  oilntemal  Im/irovements, 

A  late  "  National  Intelligencer"  announces  an 
invention  of  no  ordinary  importance:  "The 
Virginia  Water-proof  Cement"— If  the  article 
really  merits  the  high  character  given  to  it,  if 
like  many  visionary  projects,  and  false  concep- 
tions, its  obscure  author  would  impose  on  public 
credulity,  no  doubt  the  truth  of  the  case  will  be 
soon  established  under  the  new  order  of  things^ 
ordained  by  the  legislative  wisdom  of  Virginia. 

The  speedy  consummation  of  (perhaps)  the 
oldest  enterprise  of  the  kind,  in  the  United  States 
 the  James*  River  canal,  and  up-country  navi- 
gation, stems  reduced  to  moral  certainty.  The 
renovated  vigour  and  zeal  with  which  the  works 
are  now  said  to  be  progressing,  sensibly  influen- 
ces her  southern  sisters — Our  cc»ntractors  for 
aquatic  masonry,  may  promise  themselves  great 
advantages  by  substituting  native  materials;  as 
more  economical  than  those  imported  from 
foreign  countries. 

Hence  then,  Mr.  Skinner,  may  not  the  sub- 
ject be  worthy  of  your  correspondents'  attention, 
^jiQuire  into,  and  to  investigate  its  merits?  and 


may  we  notjreceive  prompt  and  conclusive  testi- 1 
mony  of  its  usefulness,  from  the  enlightened  Vir- 
ginians, and  their  lately  appointed  engineers  ? 

The  Virginians,  ever  conspicuous  for  their  li- 
beral patronage  of  patriotic  pursuits,  will  not  be 
wanting  in  justice  to  the  individual  citizen  whom 
thejr  have  cherished,  upon  this  occasion — ^nor  will 
their  regard  for  consistency  of  character,  suffer 
imposture  to  escape  their  keenest  sensibilities — if, 
indeed,  there  shall  be  any  possible  cause  of  sus- 
picion, as  to  the  facts  upon  which  a  general 
adoption  of  this  Cement  must  mainly  depend. 

Since  there  appears  to  be  no  medium  more  apt, 
(or  whose  efforts  will  be  more  generally  aided  by 
public  journalists)  for  free  discussion  and  frank 
communications,  than  your  widely  extended  pa- 
per, the  public  may  be  reasonably  contented,  un- 
der the  hope  and  expectation,  of  soon  seeing  am- 
ple reports  from  the  inquisitorial  powers  of  the 
ancient  dominion.  YADKIN. 
ISth  Ajiril^  1823. 


BALTIMORE,  FRIDAY,  MAY  30,  1823. 

it/*  It  has  been  already  intimated  that  we 
were  endeavoring  to  collect  information  in  re- 
gard to  flax  and  hemp — their  natural  history, 
culture,  modes  and  means  of  preparation,  &c. 
Our  wishes  have  been "  accomplished  to  the  ex- 
tent anticipated.  The  Editor  will  be  absent 
for  a  week  or  two  on  business  of  the  General 
Post  Office,  and  cannot  hand  to  the  printer  the 
firactkal  parts  of  this  information,  as  they  are 
chiefly  in  manuscript,  and  will  require  some 
attention  to  the  arrangement  of  them.  The  parti- 
culars, obtained  directly  from  and  through  the 
agency  of  S.  Swartwort,  Esq.  of  New  York,  are 
very  interesting,  more  especially  perhaps  to  our 
friends  in  the  west,  whose  lands  are  so  well 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  hemp.  They  embrace 
an  engraving  of  Goodsell's  patent  hemp  and 
flax  dresser,  and  will  probably  appear  in  num- 
ber 12.  In  the  mean  time  it  is  hoped  that  as  a 
part  of  the  natural  history  of  vegetables,  withwhich 
all  farmers*  sons  and  daughters  ought  to  acquire 
some  knowledge,  we  shall  be  justified  in  inser- 
ting these  articles,  long  as  they  are. 

A  New  York  paper,  speaking  of  the  flax  dres- 
ser and  grain  thresher,  says,  "  one  man  can  get 
about  150  pounds  a  day,  or  100  lbs.  flax  ready  for 
spinning;  or  10  bushels  clean  clover  seed;  and 
two  men  will  thrash  and  clean  from  80  to  100 
bushels  of  wheat  with  the  same  machine,  with 
a  very  little  variation.  They  are  getting  into 
general  use  in  South  Carolina,  for  cleaning  rice, 
instead  of  the^expensive  mode  of  pounding,  as 
heretofore." 


BALTIMORE  MARKET. 

PRICES  CURRENT. — corrected  weekly. 

Flour,  best  white  wheat,  — Howard  street 
Superfine, g7  25— fine  do.  8675— Wharf,  do,  J57  25 
sales— White  wheat,  J 1  60  to  1 64— Red  do.,  $1 57 
to  $1  60 — ^Rye,  85  cents — Com,  56  to  58  cents 
— country  Oats,  40  cents— Beef,  8  cts.  per  lb. 
— Live  'Cattle,  $6  to  $6  50  per  cwt. — Ba- 
con, round,  8  to  9  cents  per  lb. — rork  g4  50  to 
5  50  per  c.  lb.—  6  to  8  cts.  per  pound — ^Mutton,  5 
to  6  cts.  per  lb. — Beans,  gl  37i  to  1  50 — Peas, 
black  eyed,  55  to  60  cts.— Red  Clover  Seed,  g6— 
Orchard  Grass  do.  j53— Herds'  Grass  do.  j|3— 
Timothy  do.  J!;4  50— Millet,  none— Flax  Seed,  75  to 
80  cts. — ^Whiskey,  from  the  wagons,  32  to  35  cts. 
per  gal. — Apple  brandy,  30  to  32  cts* — Peach  do., 
65  to  70  cts. — Shad,  $6  50,  scarce — Henings, 
No.  1,  j!3  per  bbl. — No.  2,  j^2  75 — Fine  saltj 


60  to  65  cts.  per  bush.— Coarse,  do.  70^But. 
ter,  20  to  25  cts  per  lb. — Eggs,  12  J  cts.  per  doz. 
— Hay,  $17  per  ton— Straw,  $10, 

Tobacco  is  selling  nearly  as  per  last  report- 
Fine  Red  Patuxent  Tobacco,  part  of  the  crop  of 
R.W  Bowie,  of  Prince  Georges,  has  been  inspect- 
ed and  sold  this  week — 8  hhds.  best,  for  ^15  50— 
two  second,  for  $8 — ^flVe  crop  at  $il — ^two  se- 
cond at  $5 — This  crop  came  into  the  market  in 
fine  condition  for  exportation — Two  hogsheads 
made' in  Calvert  county  by  Mordfcai  F.  Smith, 
sold  for  2118. 


Falls  of  the  Great  Ifabash,  Mount  Carmel,  Ed- 
wards county^  Illinois^  Marth  \7th^  1823. 
Sir, 

The  under8ig:ned  commission  merchants  of  th'b 
place,  have  commenced  the  present  season,  the 
shipment  of  the  produce  of  this  country,  and  will 
keep  a  bacon  establishment  for  curing  and  pre- 
panng  it  for  foreign  market,  in  the  best  manner: 
(the  bacon  and  beef  of  this  country,  when  well 
cured  is  of  a  superior  quality.)  They  will  also 
ship  pork,  beef,  lard,  tallow,  beeswax,  flour, 
kiln  dried  com  meal,  venison  hams,  deer  and 
bear  skins,  and  poultry  of  all  kinds ;  beans,  peas, 
potatoes,  &c.  The  want  of  a  proper  knowledge 
of  the  market  and  merchants  of  your  place,  has 
induced  us  to  address  our  circular  to  you,  sir, 
I  with  a  request  that  it  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
'gentlemen  who  will  feel  an  interest  in  participa- 
'ting  in  the  trade  of  our  infant  country.  We  shall 
be  happy  to  enter  into  a  contract,  or  contracts 
almost  to  any  amount  on  an  advance  of  one  third 
or  one  fourth  of  the  amount  required,  and  make 
the  delivery  here,  at  New  Orleans,  or  at  your 
port. 

Wc  are  respectfully  yours,  &c. 

THOS.  S.  HINDE,  7 
SCOBY  STEWART.  5 
P.  S.  We  will  contract  at  a  stipulated  price 
for  produce  or  purchase  up,  and  ship  on  com- 
mission only. 

REFERENCES. 
Over  STREET  &  Blair,  Louisville^  Ky, 
TowNSLEY  &  Bonny,  J^ew  Orleans, 
Hon.  Henry  Clay,  Lexington^  Ky^  or  at 

Washington  City. 
Hon.  John  McLean,  Com.  Gen.   L.  Office, 

Washington  City, 
John  S.  Skinner,  Esq*  Baltimore. 


N.  B.  Our  cotton  is  gradually  coining  into  mar 
ket-^  supply  of  this  article  may  also  be  had 
The  crops  of  wheat  will  be  short,  there  will  ia 
all  probability  be  a  scarcity  of  perk. 

At  a  low  price  and  on  a  long  credit,  the  FARM 
on  Elk  Ridge,  occupied  by  Mr.  H.  Scott,  and 
formerly  owned  by  Luther  Martin,  esq.  containing 
about  eleven  hundred  acres. 

It  IS  situated  about  eleven  miles  from  this  city, 
near  the  Washington  road,  and  is  considered  re- 
markably healthy— The  situation  is  handsome, 
and  the  land  easily  improved  by  plaster  and  clo- 
ver. This  property  will  be  divided  if  required, 
and  immediate  possession  given — For  terms  ap- 
ply to 

ROBERT  &  JOHN  OUX^R. 


Printed  every  Frid«v  »t  f{4  per  annam,  for  JOHN  S.  SKfNlT&lt^  f  -^»~ 
tor.bv  JOSEPH  ROBINSON,  on  the  North  V/hn  canvr  mf  M^fk^  t 
Mid  Belvidera  ttrtvti.  Baltimore  ;  where  every  descnpututt «( 
and  Job  P-intini;  ia  executed  with  neatness  and  dt*|Mft<ii.  4J|di<TH 
from  adiitance  for  Printing  or  Binding,  with  p— -** — — 
pnunply  attended  to,  addrctied  to  J.  Rominon, 
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ON  THE  PARAMOUmC  IMPORTANCE, 
TO  MARYLAND,  OF  ACAKAl*  TO  THE 
SUSQUEHANNA. 

No.  III. 

S/atr8  and  Communities^  no  less  than  Indrvidu" 
aia,  are  hastening  to  the  vortex  of  ruin,  in 
pro/iortion  as  they. suffer  their  expenditures  to 
exceed  their  income.  • 

20.  Under  this  proposition  I  propose  to  ex- 
plain, the  former  prosperous  situation  of  the 
principal  emporium  of  Maryland,  and  the  immi- 
nent danger  which  novt  appears  to  await  it  un- 
less suitable,  and  effectual  measures  shall  be  adopt- 
ed for  its  relief.  By  referring  to  the  statistics  of 
Baltimore,  it  appears,  that  in  1790  our  popula- 
tion was  only  13,503 ;  that  in  1800  it  had  increas- 
ed to  36,314 ;  in  1«10  to  46,555 ;  and  in  1820, 
according  to  the  las^  Census,  to  62,627.  Conse- 
quently, our  number,  dunng  the  three  last 
intervals  of  ten  years  each,  has  been  annually 
advancing  at  the  rate  of  1300,  2000,  and  1600 
respectively  ;  and  taking  the  whole  average  of 
the  last  30  years,  our  yearly,  increase,  during 
that  period,  has  exceeded  1600.  Were  the  same 
ratio  of  increase  to  continue  for  30  years  to  come, 
our  population  in  1850  would  be  enlarged  to 
110,000 ;  and  if  we  might  take  the  liberty  of  ex- 
tending OUT  views  to  the  end  of  a  second  period  of 
30  years,  our  number  in  1880,  at  the  same  rate  of 
increase,  would  amount  to  160,000. 

21.  But  in  the  opinion  of  some  this  esUmate  is 
greatly  below  the  number,  that,  with  due  en- 
couragement, and  a  reasonable  state  of  pros- 
perity, that  period  may  be  expected  to  realize  ; 
and  such  an  anticipation  appears  to  be  complete- 
ly warranted  by  only  givmg  our  calculation- a 
different  form  :  It  appears,  that,  within  the  last 
30  years  prior  to  1820,  an  increase  which  then 
commenced  at  13.503  had,  in  1820,  attained  to 
♦"0,627.  This,  it  may  be  recollected  is  more  than 
four  and  a  half  to  one  ;  and  by  computing  in 
thnt  ratio,  four  and  a  half  times  our  last  innume- 
ration  will  produce  upwards  of  280,000  for  our 
number  30  years  hence ;  and  four  and  a  half  times 
that  result  amounts  to  1,260,000  for  our  popula- 
iaiion  in  1880. 

22.  I  am  aware  that,  to  some^  the  latter  esti- 
mate, may,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  be  avisiona* 
ry  calculation  ;  that  by  some  it  may  even  be  de- 
Bounced  as  a  great  and  improbable  result.  But, 
before  such  a  decision  is  formed,  permit  me  to 
request  that  the  sutyect  may  be  fairly  and  delibe- 
rately examined.  Upon  examination  it  will  be 
found  that  many  instances  have  actually  occur- 
red in  which  none  but  large  calculations  are  ade- 
quate to  the  purpose;  in  which  none  but  very 
high  numbers  are  even  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
:tuth.  The  population  of  Jeddo,  for  example,  is 
Mated  at  one  million ;  of  London,  at  nearly  ele< 
\  en  hundred  thousand ;  of  Canton,  at  one  and  a 
half  to  two;  of  Nankin  at  two;  and  of  Pekin  at 

hree  millions  of  inhabitants.  Hence  we  have 
conclusive  geographical  evidence  of  cities,  so 
K'-rraf  as  to  contain  more  than  double  the  number 
anticipated  in  the  estimate  before  us ;  so  very 
<rrc.t^  as  to  exceed  it  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  two 
aiid  a  half  to  one;  of  a  population,  so  extremely 
7.  u  mrrous^  as  to  have  passed  through  the  whole 
series  of  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands,  up,  not 
.  nly  to  a  million,  but  to  two  and  even  to  three 
TtuUions.  From  what  cause  then,  is  it  to  be  in- 
rr.  rred,  that  the  population,  wealth  and  impor- 
•  aiice  of  Baltimore  Vill  never  rise  to  an  equal 
r I  eight  with  those  cities  in  the  scale  of  pre-emi- 
;encc  ?  Our  local  advantages  for  a  very  exten- 
sive prosecution  of  commerce,  at  home  and 
ibroaiO*  are  known  to  be  numerous.  They  are 
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also  appreciated  as  bet of  the  first  magnitude,  | different  in  amount,  varying  from  two  hundred 
and  v/cLc  their  excellencies  only  judiciously  dtr- 1  dollars  and  higher,  down  to  fifty  the  lowest  of 
veloped  and  improved,  capable  of  fimufthing  all.  Hence  one  hundred  dollars  might  be  assum- 
subsistence,  habitation  and  clothing  to  a  very  ex-  '  '  * 
tensive  and  crowded  population. 
23.  But  there  can  be  no  stronger  earnest  to  Balti 


more  of  a  capacity  for  future  greatness  than  our 
own  rapid  growth  to  an  exalted  rank  among  the 
most  opulent  and  enteiprising<:ities  in  the  world. 
In  less  than  a  common  life  time  we  have  risen 
from  the  rank  of  an  obscure  hamlet,  to  that  of 
acknowledged  importance.  We  are  now  the 
third  in  fiofiulation  and  the  fourth  in  commerce 
in  the  United  States.  To  the  great  rapidity  of 
our  growth  in  size  and  in  consequence  it  is  be- 
lieved that  a  parallel  can  no  where  be  found  in 
the  annals  of  history.  In  the  year  1752  the  ex- 
tent of  our  improvements  consisted  of  36  houses, 
and  that  of  our  population  to  360  individuals,  ad- 
mitting  that  each  house  was  occupied  by  a  family 
of  ten  in  number.  Our  present  number  in  1820  as 
has  already  been  stated  was  62,627.  This  amounts 
to  an  increase  of  174  to  1 ;  whereas  were  we  to 
succeed  in  realising  the  anticipated  population 
in  1880,  of  1,260,000  the  required  ratio  would  ve- 
ry little  exceed  20  to  1.  Hence,  then,  if  we  may 
venture  to  judge  of  our  future  by  our  fiast  in- 
crease of  population  the  estimate  in  question  in- 
stead of  being  denounced  for  extravagance,  would 
appear  to  be  entitled  to  confidence  for  its  modera- 
tion. An  increase  of  only  20  to  1  during  a  future 
period  of  60  years,  which  has  lately  commenced 


ed  as  being  under  the  medium ;  but  upon  the 
present  occasion  precision  in  the  sum  is  by  no 
means  material.  Every  individual  who  pleases, 
is  very  resfiectfully,  invited  to  make  his  own  es- 
timate according  to  his  own  mind.  The  general 
principles  designed  to  be  explained  will  be  as 
certainly  developed  by  a  sum  that  is  too  high,  or 
too  low,  as  if  it  were  correct.  With  this  under- 
standing let  the  most  moderate  sum  of  fifty  dol- 
lars be  selected,  and  at  that  rate  the  yearly  ex- 
penditure of  sixty  thousand  persons,  (omitting 
the  odd  2,627)  will  amount  to  three  millions  of 
dollars.  Were  the  medium  sum  of  one  hundred 
dollars  to  be  adopted,  six  millions  would  then  be 
the  result. 

27.  From  the  preceding  calculations  the  evi- 
dence appears  to  be  clear  and  conclusive,  that 
there  must  be  more  than  three  millions  of  dollars 
annually  expended  by  the  citizens  of  Baltimore, 
for  subsistence,  habitation  and  clothing.  This  is 
certainly  a  very  serious  sum  to  be  raised  yearly  ; 
and  it  is  equally  certain,  that  the  method  and 
means  by  which  it  can  best  be  accomplished,  re- 
quire to  be  very  seriously  considered  Nor  is  it 
by  any  means  sufficient  that  they  should  be  only 
considered,  and  for  the  business  there  to  remaiti. 
It  is  in  the  next  place,  all-imfiortant,  that  the  whole 
energies  of  Maryland  should  be  consolidated  and 
united  together,  as  the  strength  of  one  man^  to 


IS  very  far  short  of  174  to  1  during  a  period  of  67;  accomplish,  whatever  may,  upon  a  candid  and 
years,  only  seven  years  longer,  K\i9X  has  recently '  accurate  investi|;ation  of  this  highly  interesting 
expired.  subject,  be  certainly  ascertained  tobe  within  the 

24.  But  whether  Baltimore  will  continue  to  capacity  of  the  state,  and  at  the  same  time  most 
flourish,  or  not,  essentially  depends  upon  future,  extensively  beneficial  to  the  great  bulk  of  itspo- 
events.   It  may  most  essentially  depend  upon  our  pulation. 

own  attention  or  inattention  to  the  improvement;  28.  This,  it  must  be  evident  to  every  reflect- 
of  those  great  local  advantages  peculiar  to  our  ing  mind,  is  the  only  judicious  and  sate  course 
situation.  Had  internal  improvements  been  here-  ^for  us  to  pursue ;  the  only  course,  in  fact,  that 
tofore  neglected,  and  had  we  continued  destitute  can  possibly  secure  to  us  a  state  of  fiiture  pros- 
of  the  acknowledged  advantages,  to  the  commu-'perity.  Should  we  on  the  contrary,  unhafifiily 
nity,  of  our  numerous  turnpike  roads,  there  are  for  us,  become  divided  in  our  opinions ;  should 
many  substantial  reasons  for  believing  we  should  it,  in  consequence  of  any  strange  error  of  choice, 
not  have  risen  to  more  than  half  our  present  be  determined,  at  all  hazards,  to  neglect  the  be- 
wealth  and  importance,  as  an  .emporium  of  com-jnefit  of  the  many,  for  that  of  the  tcvr  only  ;  to 
merce;  and  it  is  presumed  there  are  reasons  reject  an  object  of  ^ra/ and  select  one  of /////e  im- 
equally  numerous  and  substantial  in  favour  of  the  portance,  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  state 
conclusion,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  experi-,at  large;  or  should  we  injudiciously  undertake 
ence  half  the  advancement  that  otherwise  awaits  more  than  we  can  accomplish,  and  by  that  means 
us,  should  we  now  relax  in  our  efforts;  should  accomplish  nothing ;  under  these  circumstances, 
we  now  ^ve  up  to  content  ourselves  with  what!  what  better  can  we,  rationally^  expect,  than  that 
has  already  been  done;  and  continue  to  neglect  jour  expenditures  will  presently  exceed  our  in- 
the  far  greater  objects  in  point,  utility  and  im-jcome,  than,  that  the  vortex  ot  ruin  must  of  ne- 
portance  which  still  remain  to  be  accomplished.  /:essity  open,  all  horrible  before  us  ;  and  that  we^ 

25.  The  time  has  now  undoubtedly  arrived  through  the  extravagance  of  our  folly,  cannot 
when  the  great  rapidity  of  our  growth,  has  ren-  . fail  to  be  precipited,  headlong,  into  its  most 
dered  it  indispensibly  necessary,  on  our  part,  direful  centre  ^ 


carefully  to  examine  our  present  situation.  To 
neglect  this,  will  to  a  certainty,  it  is  presumed, 
be  neglecting  the  only  possible  means  of  our  fu- 
ture prosperity.  That  abundant  resources  are 
required  to  supply  our  present  population,  ex^en 
with  subsistence,  habitation  and  clothing,  is  too 
evident  to  be  doubted.  Every  individual  re- 
quires a  daily  supply  of  the  necessaries  and  con- 
veniences of  life ;  the  cost  of  which  will  be  far 


WILLIAM  KENWORTHY. 
^Otm 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER, 

ROUTE  RECOMMENDED  FOR  A  CANAL 
FROM  THE  POTOMAC. 
Locust  Level,  Frederick  County,  \ 
May  ISth,  1823.  5 


greater  in  some  instances  than  in  others.    Many  Jqhn  S  Skinner  Esq 

who  are  wealthy  -  fare  sumptuously  every  day,"i  sir-The  contemplated  Potomac  canal  begins 
and  spend  an  abundance.  There  are  many,  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  citizens  of  Frc- 
again,  who  have /Jf/r/i/r/^r,  and  who  of  course  can;  ^erick  and  the  county  generally;  and  as  the 
spend  but  little.  jPotomac  is  the  sole  property  ot  Maryland  to  low 

26.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  including  water  mark,  I  deem  it  just,  that  the  citizens  of 
in  the  consideration,  men,  women  and  children  of:  Maryland  have  the  preference,  if  not  the  entire 
every  description,  I  have  procured  a  variety  of  privilege,  of  using  its  waters  for  their  own  be- 
estimates  to  be  made,  of  the  least  sum  that  upon  nefit,  if  they  think  proper  ;  and  a  canal  to  the 
an  average  of  the  whole,  might,  most  likely,  be' city  of  Washington,  would  be  of  no  advantage  to 
rec^uired  for  the  support  of  each  individual.  These,  the  citizens  of  Frederick  county,  (excepting  - 
estimates  made  by  different  persons  were  very  few  individuals  immediately  on  the  banks  of 
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river.)   But  a  canal  to  pass  through  the  Mary- 
land tract,  New-Town,  (Trap)  through  Frederick^ 
Kewmirket,  or  to  the  Poplar  springs,  where  it 
passes  nearly  through  the  centre  of  the  richest 
land  in  the  county,  would  be  convenient  for  all ; 
and  from  the  wealth'of  the  citizens  of  Frederick, 
and  the  county  generally,  I  have  no  doubt  but 
they  would  contribute  largely  either  by  taking 
stock,  donations,  or  suffer  themselves  to  be  hea- 
vily taxed,  to  aid  in  having  the  canal  completed 
I  am  well  acquainted  with  every  part  of  the  route, 
which  I  presume  would  be  most  advantageous  to 
conduct  sdd  canal  through  Frederick  county.  1 
would  suggest  commencing  about  two  miles  be- 
low Harper's  Ferry,  neai*  the  Stone  mill,  keep- 
ing nearly  with  the  present  road  to  Peynes  hill ; 
where,  by  making  a  short  curve,  it  would  avmd 
the  hill ;  then  no  material  obstacle  through  the 
Maryland  tract,  crossing  Catoctin  crtek,  near 
Matthews'  mill,  or  to  New-Town,  (Trap)  to 
Catoctin  mountain ;  and  where  the  present  poad 
crosses  is  a  chasm,  and  a  small  stream  running 
down  eastwardly,  nearly  from  its  summit,  al- 
most forming  a  natural  canal ;  from  thence,  pas- 
sing over  two  smaU  branches  of  Ballengers'  creek, 
which  empties  into  Monocasy,  about  three  miles 
S.  E.  of  Frederick.   No  obstructions  to  Frede- 
rick, where  it  might  unite  with  Carrol's  creek, 
which  runs  through  the  town,  and  has  been  ca- 
nalled  a  piece  east  of  the  town— from  thence  to 
Monocasy,  nearly  level— about  half  a  mile  below 
Monocasy  turnpike  bridge,  is  a  chasm  through 
the  hill,  (where  a  small  rivulet  runs,  which 
empties  into  Monocasy,)  almost  forming  a  natu- 
ral canal— from  thence  to  New-Market,  crossing 
the  head  of  a  branch  of  Bush  creek,  which  runs 
S.  W.  mto  Monocasy ;  then  keeping  neariy  with 
the  present  turnpike  road  to  the  Poplar  springs, 
(crossing,  probably,  some  of  the  head  waters  of 
Linganore.)   At  the  Poplar  springs,  commences 
a  branch,  or  small  stream,  which  runs  nearly 
direct  to  the  Patapsco;  from  whence,  I  conceive, 
there  would  be  but  little  difficulty  of  proceeding 
to  .Baltimore.  From  the  knowledge  I  have  of 
America,  (and  I  have  travelled  through  sixteen  of 
the  states,  and  principally  with  a  view  of  explor- 
ing the  country,)  I  candidly  believe  a  canal  can  be 
conducted  on,  or  near  the  route  I  have  described, 
with  as  little  (if  not  less)  expense  for  the  dis- 
tance, than  in  any  other  part  of  America,  (some 
parts  of  the  southern  states  near  tide  water  ex- 
cepted;) and  none  could  be  constructed,  which, 
in  my  opinion,  would  be  more  profitable.  The 
advantages  to  Baltimore,  Frederick,  and  the 
neighborhoods  it  would  pass  through,  would  be 
infinite. 

I  remain  your  friend, 

And  very  ob't.  serv't. 
 JOHN  HUGHfcS. 

AGRIOULTUllB. 


FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  CHEAT. 


Sir, 

In  looking  over  one  of  the  numbers  of  your  pa- 
per for  the  month  of  April,  I  observe  an  essay  on 
cheat,  signed  S.  V.  S.  This  correspondent  of 
your's,  ridicules  the  notion,  that  cheat  is  produ- 
ced from  wheat — and  styles  those  who  believe  it, 
the  superstitious  and  the  credulous.  I  have  al- 
ways believed  that  this  metamorphosis  did  take 
place,  and  shall  still  run  the  risk  of  being 
classed  among  the  credulous  and  superstitious, 
until  I  receive  stronger  proofs  than  any  offered 
by  S.  V.  S.  that  it  does  not.  Passing  over  his 
pleasantry  about  the  good  old  fanner  and  hit  book- 
learned  son  Tommy— let  me  enquire  what  has  he 
*^rought  forward  to  prove  that  wheat  docs  not 


produce  cheat  ?  Why,  he  asks,  if  we  ever  knew  a 
dog  to  turn  to  a  cat,  or  an  ox  to  an  ass ;  an  or- 
chis to  a  butterfly  ;  a  pol>'pus  to  become  a  sensi- 
tive plant,  or'a  tubulana  to  a  honey  suckle  > 
Now  let  me  ask  in  my  turn,  if  S.  V.  S.  had  lived 
before  such  discoveries  were  made,  would  he 
have  known  that  a  mule  could  be  produced  from 
the  two  distinct  kinds  of  animal,  the  horse  and 
the  ass  ?— Or  that  good  apples  could  be  obtained 
by  ingrafting  on  the  stalk  of  a  hawthorn?  Ashe 
has  introduced  the  names  of  Virgil  and  Ovid  into 
his  essay,  let  me  ask,  by  the  way,  if  those  two 
great  men  might  not  have  been  acquainted  with 
cheat,  without  ever  ascertaining  how  i*  was  pro- 
duced ?  For  how  many  ages  do  we  find  the  world 
to  have  i*emained  in  the  dark,  on  subjects  of 
much  greater  magnitude,  than  the  one  under 
consideration  ? 

The  only  attempt  that  S.  V.  S.  makes  to  shew 
that  cheat  is  not  produced  from  wheat,  is  a  bare 
asseition,  and  to  me  a  very  improbable  one ;  that 
the  seeds  rise  near  the  surface  qf  the  earth,  and 
sprout,  after  lying  in  statu  quo  for  a  thousand 
yeai-s,  at  a  considerable  depth.  Now,  to  take 
this  essayist  on  his  own  ground  of  probabilities, 
I  leave  it  to  common  sense  to  say  which  of  these 
two  theories  is  the  most  credible— that  wheat 
turns  to  cheat,  or  that  cheat  seed  remain  one 
thousand  years  in  the  earth  without  rotting  or 
sprouting  ?  S.  V.  S.  will  never  cbnvince  his  rea- 
ders  of  the  truth  of  his  theories  by  mere  dog- 
matical assertions,  unsupported  by  proof  or  argu- 
ment. 

I  have,  Mr.  Editor,  been  for  several  years  ve 
ry  much  annoyed  by  cheat  in  my  wheat  crops — 
and  have  from  every  observation,  been  induced 
to  believe,  that  this  pest  is  the  production  of  8pu*> 
rious  wheat.  Though  I  confess  that,  (like  S.  V. 
S!)  I  have  considered  it  a  strange  production, 
The  premises  from  which  I  draw  this  conclusion, 
are  1st — ^I  never  saw  cheat  grow  in  any  land  pre- 
vious to  a  crop  of  wheat's  being  in  it^2dry.  I 
have  known  the  whole  production  of  a  yard  where 
wheat,  (and  nothing  but  wheat,)  had  been  trod- 
den out,  to  be  cheat.   3dly.  If  land  is  fallowed 
where  wheat  has  been  reaped,  immediately  af- 
ter harvest,  nearly  half  the  produce  will  be  cheat 
— ithly.  If  you  sow  wheat,  where  an  over  quanti 
ty  of  ashes  is  deposited,  a  considerable  poition  of 
the  produce  will  be  cheat.— 5thly.  I  never  saw 
this  result,  under  the  abovementioned  circum- 
stances, after  the  seeding  of  any  other  grain  but 
wheat.  Why  may  not  the  grains  of  wheat  be 
operated  on  by  a  combination  of  circumstances  in 
climate  and  soil  to  change  them  to  bromus  cana- 
densis, a  plant  varying  very  little  from  wheat  in 
its  growth  and  appearance,  except  in  the  head, 
which  assimilates  more  to  that  of  oats.  We 
find  that  Indian  com  will  change  its  kind  merely 
by  moving  it  from  a  northern  to  a  southern  cli- 
mate and  soil.  We  also  find  that  by  a  particular 
combination  of  circumstances  in  the  climate  and 
soil,  this  plant  sometimes  produces  gnuns  where 
nature  intended  the  tassel  to  grow ;  and  at  others, 
that  the  place  both  of  the  ear  and  tassel  is  sup- 
plied by  fungus.   Is  not  this  lusus  naturae  as  re- 
markable, as  the  change  of  wheat  into  a  farina- 
ceous production  very  similar  to  it  ^ 

I  hopt  S.  V.  S.  will  not  consider  me  as  assert 
ing  poutively  that  grains  of  wheat  produce  the 
bromus  canadensis ;  nor  as  one  unwilling  to  be 
convinced  to  the  contrairy,  whenever  he  shall 
bring  forward  satisfactory  proof.  I  should  be 
glad  to  ascertain  that  it  was  not  the  production  of 
wheat,  and  hear  some  plan  devised  for  eradicat- 
ing it  from  our  wheat  lands. 

Respectfully  your's, 

PLAIN  SENSE. 


promising  young  apple  trees,  by  a  small  brown 
worm,  rescmbhng  in  shape  the  common  cut- 
worm, which  gets  into  the  body,  and  preys  upon 
the  soft  wood,  just  under  the  bark.  They  at- 
tack the  trees  early  in  the  summer.  If  the  trees 
are  not  narrowly  watched,  the  first  intimation 
given  of  the  presence  of  the  worm,  is  a  rapid  de- 
cline of  the  tree ;  which,  upon  inspection,  has  the 
circulation  of  the  sap  completely  cut  off  by  the 
ravages  of  this  worm,  between  the  bark  and 
hard  wood  of  the  tree.-»-A  remedy  for  this  evil, 
from  some  of  your  correspondents  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to— your's,  &c.! 

P.  S« 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FAftltfER. 

HOW  TO  IMPROVE  LAND  BY  GREEN 
FALLOW. 

Sir, 

On  the  12th  day  of  June,  1821,  I  broke  up  for 
the  first  time  that  year,  a  small  lot  of  tolerably 
good  ground,  clean  fallow ;  it  was  too  dry,  there- 
tore  turned  up  so  much  in  lumps  that  the  harrow 
could  not  reduce  it  to  tolerable  tilth ;  however,  I 
sowed  thereon,  millet,  and  early  in  June,  clo- 
ver seed,  and  harrowed  them  in.  Some  of  the 
millet  on  th^  most  friable  parts  exceeded  six  feet 
in  height — it  was  harvested  when  fully  ripe.  The 
clover  seed  took  well,  though  the  season  was  not 
favourable :  stood  the  winter  well,  (though  Uie 
ground  was  of  that  kind  which  throws  up,  or 
spues,)  and  produced  a  remarkably  fine  crop  the 
ensuing  spnng. 

This  experiment,  I  may  remark,  was  an  acci- 
dental one,  but  the  result  excited  attention.  I 
have  observed  that  of  the  clover  seed  sowed  in 
February,  on  winter  gjain,  much  is  washed  off  the 
general  surface,  (for  it  is  to  be  kept  in  mind 
that  most  of  my  land  is  of  the  kind  mentioned 
above,  and  two  well  known  to  need  further  des- 
cription,) and  dejposited  thickly  in  low  places: 
many  which  germinate  favourably,  perish  before 
harvest,  and  very  many  wither  after  that  period 
under  the  scorching  sun,  not  having  acquired  suf 
ficicnt  strength  to  stand  the  sudden  and  violent 
shock,  the  loss  of  so  great  a  pi*otector  in  time  of 
utmost  need ;  so  that  on  the  whole,  the  plar.ts 
which  are  thriving  in  October,  bear  but  a  small 
])roportion  to  the  seed  sown.   Clover  seed,  I  have 
i'ound,  stands  a  better  chance  when  sown  with 
oats ;  but  the  last  difficulty  stated  above — ^the  sud- 
den exposure,  takes  place  here  ;  besides  I  must 
plough,  and  seed  early,  to  ensure  the  crop.  Now, 
supposing  my  ground  to  be  previously  set  with 
clover,  1  must,  in  the  first  case,  forego,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  advantage  which  a  growing 
crop  will  receive  from  the  decomposition  of  vegc 
table  matter;   and  in  the  second  case,  I  shall 
have  but  little  decomposition  to  profit  by.  May 
not  these  difficulties  be  greatly  obviated  by  the 
use  of  millet,  thus :  From  the  first  to  the  tenth 
of  June,  turn  in  the  clover  lay,  and  immediately 
sow  clover  and  millet  seed.   The  millet  will  give 
a  crop  of  hay,  excellent,  I  kn<3w  it  to  be,  when 
cut  as  it  begins  to  ripen ;  and  will  protect  the 
clover  plants  till  after  the  dog  days.   They  will 
be  then  uncovered  in  a  thriving  state,  at  a  time 
when  they  can  receive  no  considerable  check 
from  heat,  and  ready  to  profit  by  the  autumnal 
dews.  This  process  may  be  repeated  the  next 
year,  and  the  next ;  thus  annually  giving  and  re 
ceiving.   I  believe,  also,  that  we  cannot  find  a 
better  time  than  this  to  apply  stable  maaure,  ei- 
ther as  it  regards  the  fitness  of  the  manure,  the 
economy  of  using,  or  the  immediate  double  bene- 
I  fit  to  result — I  mean,  to  spread  it  moderately  be 


  fore  the  plough — its  conjunct  action,  with  the  de- 

JT^  pssTRUCTlOM  OF  TouNG  FRUIT  TREES.-* [composing  clovcr,  wiU,  |  think,  be  peculiarly  fc- 
I  have  in  the  last  three  or  four  years  lost  many  illcitoas.  Another  advantage  of  considerable  im 

i 
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pi^riancc,  will  result  from  u\!s  pliin,  viz  :  tlie  de 
ruction  of  noxious,  wced^,  ivtifU  onion^  of*  g^lk 
..mong  the  nnmber,)  whid^  GHlllir^tsi  it  tliis 
"Lasontcnils  to  produce, 

1  intend  to  make  a  tfti  r  experiment  thii  sutnraer» 
and  have  made  this  communication  Jn  hopes  that 
^>ome  othessnuNf  be  iaducftdt*  do  likewise. 

Respectfully  your's, 

W.  B.  R. 


WAKE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

At  a  meeting  of  fanners  and  other  citizens  af 
th's  county  at  the  court-house,  on  Thursday  last, 
A  Society  bearing  this  title,  was  constituted  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  late  act  of  Assembly, 

r  the  encouragement  of  Agriculture.  Moses 
NIordecai,  Esq.  was  electcd^rcfident ;  William 
hoylan,  John  Whitaker  and  Allen  Rogers,  Vice 
Presidents;  Hartwell  Kmg,  Treasurer;  Joseph 
Gales,  Secretary;  and  the  following  g^entlemen 
were  appointed  Managers  for  the  ensuing  year, 
viz:  William  Polk,  Charles  L.  Hinton,  William 
W  hitfield,  William  Hill,  John  W.  Charles,  Demp- 
u:\  Powel  and  Wesley  Jones. . 

The  Society  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  Mrs.  Je- 
ter's long  room,  on  Wednesday  of  May  court, 
at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

[A*.  C.  fiaper. 

^owm 

From  Phitlifia*  History  of  Cultivated  Fegetablea, 

HEMPv— CANNABIS. 
Xatural  Ordcr^  Scabridae.   jf  genus  of  the  JDi- 
acta  Pentandria  Class, 

The  Latin  name  of  this  plant  is  the  same  a* 
(he  GreeklC«w«Ci$,  from  K«y«C«f ,  because  it  pros- 
pers belt  near  watery  places. 

That  this  fibrous  plant  is  indigenous  to  most  of 
the  European  countries,  as  well  as  to  Asia  Minor, 
vk  e  have  the  authority  of  ancient  authors,  in  oppo- 
^iiion  to  the  statements  of  some  of  our  modem 
hotanitts,  that  it  is  a  native  plant  of  India  only, 
bome  of  our  Encyclopaedias  state,  that  the  an- 
cients used  hemp  only  medicinallv.  Pliny  is  cit- 
i  d  as  their  authority.  In  his  19th  book,  chapter 
9,  however,  be  informs  us  that  hemp  is  .equally 

eood  for  making  cordage ;  that  the  best  for  the  render  its  culture  an  object  of  attention 
p  jrpose  of  making  nets,  and  snares  for  wild  beasts, 
grown  in  Alabanda ;  and  that  the  second  in 
quality  grew  near  Mylasium,  both  towns  of  Caria. 

Asa  rhcrnician  colony  settled  there,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  these  people,  so  celebrated  for  their 
:irhievements  in  navigaUoo,  were  the  first  who 
i.scovered  the  use  of  hemp  in  forming  cables  and 
tackle  for  their  ships.  They  were  in  ancient 
t  mes  what  the  Britons  are  at  present.  Isaiah 
citlls  their  country  "  the  merchant  city,  the  mart 
t  nations,  whose  merchants  are  princes,  whose 
•raffickers  arcthehonourables  of  the  earth.^' 
Pliny  states,  that  the  hemp  which  grew  in  some  bassies :  whether  this  is'owiog  <.o  the  limited  ob- 


Althaugh  wt?  do  not  produce  lawn  or  lace  from 
the  fibres  of  ii<.'njp,  yet  it  a  plant  of  great  im- 
portance  to  Britt:inS|  as  it  tovu\s  the  sails  and  tac- 
kle of  our  vessels,  from  the  huge  cabie  of  a  ship 


The  English  hemp  is  much  superior  in  strength 
IQ  thai  which  grows  in  an v  other  country.  Suf- 
folk is  the  principal  county  where  hemp  is  grown 
and  tnanu^^tured :  this  is  seldom  or  ever  used  for 


of  war,  to  the  mm  hamilmt  nol  kit  ^anP&Ni**  ^ot^^m^  the  cjotli  made  from  this  hemp  is  more 
ble  net  of  the  bctilliC?tilM|t^  dtltlim^aii  (he  flascesi  linen,  att  well  as  warmer  : 


The  sails  ftttt  e^a^'4l  A  iflNMlt  man  of 
war,  require  180,000  pounds  of  rough  hemp  for 
their  construction ;  and  it  is  said  to  average  five 
acres  of  land  to  produce  a  ton  of  hemp  :  thu«  one 
of  those  monstrous'towers  of  human  ingenuity,  that 
"  Stems  the  vast  main,  and  bears  tremendous  war. 
To  distant  nations,  or  with  sovereign  sway 
Awes  the  divided  world  to  peace  and  love," 
consumes  a  year's  produce  of  424  acres  of  land  to 
furnish  its  necessary  tackle. 

From  this  calculation  it  will  be  seen  that  Great 
Britain  could  not  furnish  itself  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  hemp  of  her  own  growth  to  supply 
the  immense  demands  of  our  shipping. 

In  the  year  1763,  we  imported  11,000  tons  from 
Russia ;  and  Sir  John  Sinclair  informs  us,  that  in 
the  year  1785,  the  quantity  exported  from  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, in  British  ships,  amounted  to  17,695  tons, 
which  would  be  the  produce  of  88,475  acres  of 
land.   In  the  year  1788,  we  imported  from  Ru8< 
sia  58,464  tons,  the  produce  of  nearly  300,000 
acres,  which  at  £20  per  ton,  would  net  the  Rus- 
sians j61,269,280.   In  the  year  1783,  France  con 
sumed  209^000  tons  of  hemp,  of  which  more  than 
one  third  was  imported. 

An  act  strongly  demonstrating  the  folly  of  lay 
ing  prohibitions  on  articles  of  commerce,  (which 
often  strengthens  those  whom  it  intends  todisable,) 
was  committed  by  the  Russians  in  the  year  1718, 
when  they  entered  into  a  combination  with  the 
Swedes  to  deprive  England  of  naval  stores ; 
and  would  suffer  none  to  be  exported  out  of  their 
own  diminions,  but  in  their  own  ships,  and  at  their 
own  exorbitant  prices ;  which  instead  of  ruining 
our  trade  and  navi|;ation,  turned  our  attention  to 
our  colonies,  and  induced  ns  to  procure  from 
North  America  not  only  a  sufficient  supply  for  the 
use  of  Great  Britain,  but  a  large  surplus  for  ex- 
portation. 

Our  government,  fully  aware  of  the  important 
uses  of  hemp,  has  made  several  salutary  laws,  to 

In  the 

year  1787,  a  bounty  of  three  pence  per  stone,  was 
allowed  on  all  hemp  raised  in  England,  and  duties 
have  been  laid  on  all  that  is  imported. 

China  is  celebrated  for  its  abundance  of  hemp, 
particularly  in  the  province  of  Xensi ;  but  flax 
IS  not  known  to  grow  in  that  empire.  The  excel- 
lence of  the  Chinese  hemp  was  noticed  by  Niev- 
hoff,  who  attendei  the  embassy  which  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company  sent  to  Pekin  in  1655  and  6. 
From  this  embassy  more  information  is  obtained 
on  the  policy  and  natural  history  of  China,  than 
from  any  accounts  since  published  of  our  own  em 


parts  of  Italy,  and  near  Rosea  in  the  Sabines' 
'.ountry,  grew  as  high  as  shrubs ;  that  it  original- 
i  v  grew  there  in  the  very  woods,  without  even 
ing.  It  appears  by  the  account  of  this  author. 


uary,  and  that  the  thicker  it  is  sown,  the  finer 
-he  hemp  grows.  When  the  seed  ripened  in  the 
ibiumn,  it  was  rubbed  out  and  dried  in  the  sun, 
t  'le  wind,  or  in  smoke,  and  the  stalks  were  not 
plucked  out  of  the  earth,  until  after  the  vintage. 
••It  is  then,"  continues  he,  '*  the  work  of  the 
hubb&ndman  to  peel  and  cleanse  it,  which  these 
);eople  do  in  the  evening  by  candle-light."  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  diligently  sorted ;  as  this  g^eat 
roserver  of  natural  productions  says,  the  worst 
rirt  of  hemp  is  next  to  the  bark  or  rind;  the 
^  rincipal  part,  and  that  of  the  best  quality,  was 
c^icd  3iesa, 


iservation  of  our  naturalists,  or  to  the  jealous  re 
strictiens     the  Chinese,  we  cannot  decide. 

The  late  Mr.  Elliot  sent  some  seeds  of  the  Chi 
nese  hemp  to  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  vice-president  of 


the  Romans  gathered  the  seed  before  the  the  Society  for  Encouragement  of  Arts:  which 
.ulks,  as  he  says  the  seed  should  be  sown  in  Feb-  being  sown,  produced  plants  fourteen  feet  high. 


and  neariy  seven  inches  in  drcuittlerence.  This 
induced  Mr.  Fitsgerald  to  apply  to  the  Directors 
of  the  India  Company,  to  obtain  some  of  the  seeds 
from  China,  which  were  procured  in  178S  ;  bat 
few  of  the  lAaiita  ripened  their  seed  in  this  coun- 
try. Dr.  Hinton  made  a  more  suecessfol  trial  «f 
raising  the  Chihese  hemp  in  1787,  which  produ- 
ced one-third  more  of  mariLetab&e  hemp  than  the 


best  English  hemp  was  ever  known  to  yield  on  lars.  We  would  wish  this  experiment  to  be  fre- 


the  same  quantity  of  ground.  Few  of  the  hemp- 
seeds  will  vegetate  if  two  years  oid ;  to  this  cir- 
cumstance ma^  be  attributed  the  ^Inre  of  many 
attempts  to  raise  this  new  variety  of  hemp. 


nd  lUa  Hkm.  wimxSmSB^  of  hteitning  whiter  by 
age  and  use  than  that  made  from  flax,  which 
will  not  maintain  its  bleached  whiteness. 

We  import  a  considerable  quantity  of  sheeting 
from  Russia,  which  has  this  great  advantage  over 
our  own  hempen  cloth,  that,  being  drawn  from  the 
distaff,  the  fibres  are  longer  and  less  crossed  than 
those  in  the  thread  made  by  machinery. 

Tusser  gave  this  valuable  hint  to  the  farmers  in 
Queen  Mary's  time : 
Where  plots  full  of  nettels  be  noisom  to  eic, 
sow  there  upon  hemp-seed,  and  nettels  wil  die." 
We  cannot  but  observe,  that  with  all  the  im- 
provements in  the  cultivation  of  this  country 
since  the  days  of  that  author,  there  are  still  to  be 
seen  many  wide  hedgerows  that  are  the  nursery 
of  thistles  and  other  impoverishing  weeds,  which 
might  turn  to  good  account  if  sown  with  hemp  ; 
particularly  if  they  were  allowed  to  be  planted  by 
the  poor  cottagers,  either  with  this  valuable  ve- 
getable or  the  more  necessary  root  of  the  potato. 
These  poor  parishioners  would  then  have  an  in- 
terest in  keeping  off  depredalors,  and  in  protect- 
ing the  fences  instead  ot  destroying  them  ;  thek* 
leisure  would  be  spent  in  their  own  little  territo- 
ry instead  of  the  ale-house,  and  their  children 
would  acquire  early  habits  of  industry  in  tilling 
a  plot  for  themselves. 

It  is  observed  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Radcl'iff,  in 
his  Report  on  the  Agriculture  of  Eastern  and 
Western  Flanders,  that  each  day-labourer  has, 
in  most  cases,  a  small  quantity  of  land,  from  a 
rood  to  half  an  acre,  for  his  own  cultivation."  He 
adds,  Their  comfortable  supply  of  linen  is  re- 
markable ;  there  are  few  of  the  labouring  classes 
without  many  changes.  In  riding  with  a  landed 
proprietor  through  a  part  of  the  country  in  which 
lis  property  was  situated,  a  neat  cottage  present- 
ed itself:  Uie  clipped  hedge  which  surrounded 
the  garden,  covered  with  linen,  very  white,  sug- 
gested an  inquiry,  *  whether  it  did  not  belong  to  a 
washerwoman^'  The  answer  was,  that  it  was 
occupied  by  a  labourer  and  his  family,  and  that 
the  linen  was  all  their  own.  In  common  times  a 
beggar  is  scarcely  to  be  seen,  except  in  the  towns, 
and  but  few  there." 

Every  circumstance  that  is  connected  with  the 
comforts  of  the  lower  classes,  and  every  device 
that  can  be  invented  to  keep  them  from  receiving 
parochial  relief,  should  be  adopted ;  for  when 
once  they  have 'become  familiar  to  this  aid,  their 
natural  pride  forsakes  them,  and  few  are  the  in- 
stances of  their  ever  endeavouring  to  become  in- 
dependent of  the  agriculturist,  on  whom  they  now 
weigh  so  heavily  as  to  endanger  the  prosperity 
of  their  support. 

Frugality  disappears  the  moment  the  labourer 
cannot  obtain  a  Uvin^  on  his  own  personal  exer- 
tions ;  and  to  economise,  when  they  once  use  the 
public  purse,  seems  against  the  nature  of  their 
mortified  spirit. 

Hemp  is  said  to  possess  a  property  which  ren- 
ders it  almost  invaluable  to  the  farmer  as  well  as 
the  gardener :  viz.  that  of  driving  away  all  insects 
that  feed  upon  other  vegetables.  It  is  a  common 
practice  in  many  parts  of  the  continent  to  sow  a 
>elt  of  hemp  round  their  gardens,  or  any  particu- 
lar ^>ot  where  they  wish  to  preserve  their  crops 
from  the  mischievous  attacks  of  flies  or  caterpil- 


quently  made  in  turnip  fields ;  for,  should  it  suc- 
ceed in  protecting  those  cro from  the  ravap^*  ^ 
flies,  as  well  as  the  cabbages  from  the  cater 
it  would  accomplish  a  most  desirable  end* 
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It  is  presumed  that  Tusser  made  his  observa- 
tion, that,  where  nettles  will  grow,  hemp  will 
thrive  and  destroy  the  nettle,  from  the  opinion  of 
the  ancients  as  to  assimilated  juices,  an  opinion 
really  not  deserving  the  contempt  it  is  generally 
treated  with  by  planters.  Plants  requiring  the 
same  nourishment  never  thrive  in  neighbourhood, 
and  the  hemp  is  nearly  allied  to  the  nettle  ;  from 
the  latter  plant  a  tolerably  good  linen  may  be 
made. 

It  will  generally  be  observed  that  nettles  occu- 
py a  good  soil,  wnich  might  be  advantageously 
metamorphosed  into  plots  and  banks  of  hemp. 

A  Sussex  manufacturer,  who  wrote  on  this  ar- 
ticle in  the  Annals  of  Agriculture,  informs  us, 
that  hemp  may  be  raised  for  many  years  succes- 
sively on  the  same  ground,  provided  it  be  well  ma- 
nured. The  quantity  of  seed  required  to  sow  an 
acre  of  ground,  varies  from  nine  to  twelve  pecks, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil ;  the  quality  of 
the  hemp  also  differs  from  the  soil.  The  common 
height  of  the  plant  is  from  five  to  six  feet.  Mr, 
Arthur  Young  informs  us,  that  in  his  tour  through 
Catalonia  in  Spain,  he  saw  extraordinary  crops  of 
hemp,  where  the  land  was  well  watered,  and  that 
these  plants  were  seven  feet  high.  The  hemp 
that  is  cultivated  near  Bischwiller,  in  Alsace,  is 
often  more  than  twelve  feet  high,  and  upwards  of 
three  inches  in  circumference. 

From  the  class  in  which  this  plant  is  arranged 
in  botany,  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  same 
seeds  produce  both  male  and  female  plants  pro- 
miscuously: this  is  one  of  the  secrets,  in  the 
work  of  Nature,  which  cannot  be  accounted  for. 
The  Date  has  the  same  peculiar  quality  ;  for 
when  we  plant  the  kernel  of  this  fruit,  it  is  un- 
certain whether  the  offspring  will  be  a  male  or 
female  palm-tree. 

The  flowers  of  the  fruitful  hemp  are  herma- 
phrodital,  and,  like  the  lofty  palm  tree,  or  some 
of  the  lowly  strawberry  plants,  produce  abortive 
seed,  without  the  aid  of  the  fanna  of  the  barren 
plant.  It  is  a  curious  misappellation  of  the  cul 
tivators  of  hemp,  who  call  the  fruitful  plants  male, 
and  those  that  are  barren  female  ;  we  are  more 
surprised  that  botanical  writers  should  fall  into 
the  error  ;  or,  rather,  copy  this  blunder  from  one 
work  into  another  for  so  many  ages,  without  cor- 
recting a  mistake  that  inverts  the  order  of  Nature. 

The  unfruitful  pl^ts  are  forwarder  than  the 
fruitful  ones  by  a  month  :  this  is  ascertained  by 
the  fading  of  the  blossoms,  the  falling  of  the  fa- 
^  rina  fecundans,  and  the  stalks  becoming  of  a  yel- 
lowish cast.  These  plants  should  be  drawn  out 
and  worked,  if  possible,  while  ^reen,  the  hemp 
being  then  finer  than  that  which  is  previously 
idried.  The  Abb^  Bralle,  in  a  Treatise  upon  the 
culture  and  management  of  Hemp,  directs,  that 
little  paths  should  be  made  lengthways  through 
the  fields,  at  about  seven  feet  distance  from  each 
other,  to  allow  a  passage  for  the  person  who 
pulls  up  the  unfruitful  hemp  from  among  the 
other,  which  requires  to  stand  more  than  a  month 
after  the  barren  plants  to  ripen  its  seed.  The  fi< 
bres  of  the  hemp  are  prepared  for  spinning,  Iby  a 
similar  process  to  that  of  preparing  flax.  The 
beating  of  hemp,  which  was  formerly  performed 
by  hand,  is  now  done  by  a  water-mill,  which  raises 
heavy  beaters,  and  only  requires  the  assistance  of 
a  boy  to  keep  it  turned.  This  laborioub  work 
was  formerly  imposed  as  a  punishment  for  vice, 
in  the  houses  of  correction.  Hogarth  has  noticed 
this  circumstance  in  one  of  his  celebrated  pictures. 

It  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  society,  not  to  allow 
hempen  rags,  or  even  old  ropes,  to  be  destroyed. 
They  are  carefully  sorted  by  the  paper-maker^ 
the  finest  being  reserved  for  the  purposes  of  lite- 
rature and  correspondence,  while  inferior  sorts 
are  selected  for  the  various  purposes  of  packages 
and  paper-hangings. 


The  seed  of  hemp,  being  boiled  in  milk  till  it 
cracks,  is  accounted  good  for  old  coughs,  and  a 
specific  for  the  jaundice.*  Dodoens  says,  that, 
in  his  day,  the  hempseed,  stamped  and  taken  in 
white  wine,  was  highly  commended  as  a  remedy 
far  the  jaundice  and  complaints  of  the  liver. 

The  juice  of  the  green  plant,  instilled  into  the 
ears,  mitigates  the  pains  therein.f 

Coles,  in  his  excellent  History  of  Plants,  noti- 
ces the  virtues  of  hemp  thus  laconically :  "  By 
this  cordage  ships  are  guided^  bells  are  rung, 
beds  are  corded,  and  rogues  are  kept  in  awe.*' 


FROM  THE  ALBANY  ARGUS. 

ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  PEAS. 
The  pea  is  a  native  of  the  southern  parts  of 
Euix)pe,  and  is  found  growing  spontaneously  in 
the  western  parts  of  our  own  continent.  The  fa- 
mily is  a  large  one,  containing  several  species ; 
but  of  these  the  Jield  pea  alone  comes  within  the 
scope  of  our  present  purpose.  Of  this,  there 
are  two  varieties,  denominated  from  their  colour, 
the  grey  and  the  green ;  both  productive,  and  (wher 
separated  from  the  skin  that  surrounds  them)  a 
food  of  excellent  quality  for  man  ;  wholesome, 
nutritive,  and  pleasant ;  and  for  cattle,  whether 
in  a  dry  or  green  state,  much  to  be  recommended. 
Sheep,  cows,  and  horses,  are  particularly  fond  of 
them  ;  and  hogs  are  more  promptly  and  economi- 
cally fattened  on  a  mixture  of  pea  and  barley 
mesd,  in  a  state  of  accetus  fermentation,  than  by 
any  other  food. 

The  structure  of  the  roots  would  indicate, 
that  peas  are  an  exhausting  crop :  and  it  is  on  this 
evidence,  that  in  Europe  they  are  admitted  only 
in  long,  or  six  years  rotations ;  but  if  we  examine 
the  leaves,  in  regard  to  both  number  and  form,  we 
will  probably  find  reason  to  modify  this  opinion, 
and  allow  that  by  stifling  weeds,  by  checking 
evaporation,  and  eventually  by  their  own  fall, 
they  meliorate  the  soil,  and  render  it  more  fa- 
vourable to  subsequent  crops. 

Following  turnips,  the  preparatory  labour  for  a 
pea  crop,  is  not  great.  One,  or  at  most  two 
ploughings,  will  be  sufficient.  Sowing,  as  a  gene- 
ral  rule,  ought  to  follow  ploughing,  without  loss 
of  time ;  and  care  should  be  taken,  that  the  seed 
be  not  laid  too  deeply.  The  two  methods,  row 
and  broad  cast  sowing,  may  be  indifferently  pur- 
sued. By  the  former,  the  seed  is  economised,  the 
product  increased,  and  the  soil  better  tilled;  but 
not,  as  some  have  supposed,  with  such  decided  ad- 
vantage as  to  outweigh  the  saving,  in  time  and  la- 
bour, of  the  latter. 

The  length  and  feebleness  of  the  stems  of  peas, 
and  the  little  tendrils  they  throw  out  for  support, 
indicate  the  advantage  of  mixing  with  them,  other 
plants  of  more  erect  growth,  which  may  prevent  the 
peas  from  falling  and  lodging.  For  this  purpose 
rye,  oats  and  beans  have  been  selected,  and  with 
great  advantage. 

This  crop  is  employed  either  in  a  dry  or  in  a 
green  state ;  between  which  every  farmer  will  se- 
lect, according  to  circumstances.  If  the  market 
for  peas  be  brisk  and  high,  he  will  in  harvest, 
thresh  and  sell  the  grain ;  if  on  the  other  hand, 
peas  are  low  and  pork  high,  the  moment  the  poids 
fill,  he  will  turn  in  his  hogs  upon  them,  and  with 
the  following  advantages :  1st,  the  hogs  feed  and 
fatten  themselves,  without  any  additional  interpo- 
sition of  his  labour ;  2d,  no  particle  of  their  ma- 
nure is  lost ;  3d,  the  debris  of  the  crop,  refused 
by  the  hogs,  is  given  back  to  th6  soil ;  and  4th, 
the  rooting  of  these  animals,  which  in  other  cas- 
es is  an  injury,  is  in  this  a  benefit. 


•  Bot.  Off. 
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AGRICULTURAL  PREMIUMS. 
Agreeably  to  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  county  Agricultural  society,  of  granting 
premiums  for  the  best  and  cleanest  wheat,  barley 
timothy  seed,  clover  seed  and  flax,  without  re- 
gard to  the  quantity  raised  on  the  acre ;  the  ex- 
ecutive committee,  together  with  several  of  the 
chairmen  of  other  standing  committees,  met  at 
the  capital  on  the  4th  inst.  and  after  a  careful 
examination  of  the  articles  submitted  to  them, 
they  awarded  th  e  premiifms  as  follow,  viz>-. 

To  Stephen  Haines,  of  Coeymans,  for  the  best 
10  bushels  of  wheat,  having  50  bushels  more  of 
the  same  quality  in  his  possession,  all  being  of 
his  own  raising,  weight  62  lb.  per  bushel.  gl4 
To  Ebenezer  Dennison,  of  Bethleh'em,  for  the 
second  best,  under  the  same  regulations,  weight 
60  lb.  11  oz.  10 
To  Aaron  FuUner,  of  Bethlehem,  for  the  third 
best,  under  like  regulations,  weight  61  lb.  8  oz.  8 
To  Aaron  A.  More,  of  Rcnsselaerville,  for  the 
best  10  bushels  of  barley,  having  50  more  of  the 
same  quality  in  his  possession,  all  being  of.  his 
own  raising,  weight  53  lb.  5  oz.  10 
To  Robert  Bell,  of  Bern,  for  the  second  best 
under  the  same  regulations,  weight  52  lb.  10  oun- 
ces, 6 
To  Isaac  Crary,  of  Bern,  for  the  best  bushel 
of  timothy  seed,  having  in  his  possession  5  bush- 
els more  of  the  same  quality,  all  of  his  own  rais- 
ing, 8 
To  Gideon  Dennison,  of  Bethlehem,  for  the 
best  bushel  of  clover  seed,  having  in  his  posses- 
sion three  bushels  more  of  the  same  quality,  all 
being  of  his  own  raising,  8 
To  Daniel  Crary,  of  Bern,  for  2d  best  do.  5 
To  Jonas  Shear,  of  Coeymans,  for  the  best  20 
lb.  of  flax,  having  in  his  possession  100  lb.  more 
of  the  same  quality,  all  being  of  his  own  rais- 
ing. 12 
To  Moses  M.  Stephens,  of  Coeymans,  for  the 
second  best  do.  do.  g 
To  Ebenezer  Dennison,  of  Bethlehem,  for  the 
thii*d  best  do.  do.  5 
To  Aaron  A.  More,  of  Rensselaerville,  for  the 
best  acre  of  flat  turnips,  being  470  bu.  22  qts.  to 
the  acre,  10 
The  committee  consider  it  to  be  due  to  those 
who  did  not  receive  premiums,  to  state  the  fact 
that  between  the  articles  offered  by  them  and 
those  which  receive  the  premiums,  there  was 
scarcely  a  perceptible  difference.   This  remark 
is  particularly  applicable  to  the  articles  of  wheat 
and  barley,  both  of  which  were  of  the  very  first 
quality.   The  grass  seeds  and  flax  were  also 
excellent  of  their  kind,  and  all  taken  together, 
evinced  an  attention  to  these  branches  of  hus- 
bandry, very  honorable  to  the  farming  interest 
of  the  county. 

By  order  of  the  committee, 

JOSEPH^ ALEXANDER,  Sec'ry. 

FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

Scheme  of  Premiums  to  be  awarded  at  the  Jin- 
nual  Fair  of  the  jlgrkultural  Society  of  the 
Falley,  to  be  held  near  the  town  of  H^incheater. 
C  Fa. J  JSTvvember  12th,  1823. 
The  committee  appointed  by  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  the  Valley,  to  report  a  scheme  of  pre- 
miums, to  be  awarded  by  the  society  to  the  most 
successfiil  in  the  pursuits  of  Agriculture,  respect* 
fully  report : — 

That  it  is  estimated  by  the  committee  that  the 
disposable  funds  of  the  society  will  amount,  be- 
fore any  distribution  of  premiums,  to  the  sum  of 
1^300. 

They  therefore  respectfully  recommend  that  the 
following  premiums  be  offiered  to  candidates  at  the 
annual  exhibition  contemplated  by  the  society : 
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so  00 

10  00 
500 

10  00 
5  00 

10  00 

10  00 


I.  CHOPS. 

1.  To  the  owner  or  ou^  N^  itor^if  tfef  best  orga- 

nised and  improved  Urm  in  tlie Valley,  con- 
taining at  least  100  acres  under  cultivation, 
cousidered  in  relation — 1st,  to  yards  and  ma- 
nures ;  2d»  fences  and  general  division ;  3d, 
rotation  of  crops ;  4th,  orchard ;  5th,  live 
stock;  6th,  implements  of  husbandry,  $30  00 

2.  To  the  owner  or  cultivator  of  the  next 

best, 

3.  For  the  best  crop  of  wheat  on  at  least 

ten  acres, 

4.  For  the  next  best  on  at  least  ten  acres, 

5.  For  the  best  crop  of  Indian  com  on  ten 

acres, 

6.  For  the  next  best, 

7.  For  the  best  crop  of  potatoes  on  one 

acre, 

8.  For  the  best  crop  of  mangel  wurtzel  on 

half  an  acre, 

9.  For  the  best  crop  of  wheat  on  not  less 

than  two  acres,  and  the  best  crop  of 
com  on  two  acres  and  upwards,  premi- 
ums discretionary  with  the  commit- 
tee. 

10.  For  the  best  crop  of  millet  upon  half 
an  acre, 

11.  For  the  best  crop  of  oats  on  five  acres,  5  00 

II.  ANIMALS. 

12.  For  the  best  bull  over  one  and  under 
four  years  old, 

13.  For  the  next  best, 

14.  For  the  best  bull  calf  under  one  year 
old,  a  silver  medal  valued  at 
For  the  two  best  milch  cows. 
For  the  best  ram,  in  reference  to  car- 
case and  fleece. 
For  the  best  boar, 
For  the  best  sow  and  pigs. 
For  the  best  yoke  of  oxen, 

20.  For  the  next  best, 

21.  Forjthe  best  stud  horse  kept  in  the  Val- 
ley for  six  months  previous  to  exhibi- 
tion, 

23.  For  the  best  raised  by  a  member  in  the 
Valley, 

23.  For  the  best  brood  mare  and  colt, 

III.  MANUFACTURES. 

24.  For  the  best  barrel  of  flour  made  of 
the  smallest  quantity  of  wheat,  a  me- 
dal valued  at 

25.  For  the  best  30  yds.  of  wdoUen  cloth, 
at  least  |  of  a  yard  wide, 

26.  For  the  next  best,  same  description, 

27.  For  the  best  20  yds.  of  flannel,  T-S 
wide, 

28.  For  the  best  carpeting,  30  yds.  long, 

29.  For  the  best  20  yds.  of  bleached  linen, 

30.  For  the  best  20  yds.  of  6-4  diaper, 

31.  Fot  the  greatest  quantity  and  variety 
of  domestic  manufacture  made  in  one 
fiunily  during  twelve  months  prece- 
ding the  award. 

For  the  best  50  lbs.  of  cheese  made 
from  one  dairy. 

For  the  best  25  lbs*  of  butter,  a  medal 
valued  at 

For  the  best  bar  share  plough,  a  medal 
valued  at 

Extra  premiums,  to  be  awarded  at  the 
discretion  of  the  committee,  not  ex- 
ceeding, in  the  whole. 


15. 
16. 

17. 
18. 

19. 


5  00 


10  00 
5  00 

2  50 
15  00 

8  00 
8  00 
5  00 
10  00 
5  00 


10  00 

15  00 
10  00 


3  50 


32. 


34 


10  00 
5  00 
5  00 
5  00 


27  50 


Total  amount  of  premiums. 


2300  00 


When  there  is  only  one  candidate  for  a  pre- 
mium, a  discretion  will  be  retained  in  the  com- 
mittee to  revise  it,  if  the  article  does  not  appear 
worthy  of  it. 

Every  candidate  for  a  premium  must  at  the 
lime  be  a  member  of  this  society,  or  one  of  the 


amily  of  ,i  n*:mberj  aiid  ii.k  A  [Vkikc  report  under 
oath  I  S  ;,:Finnation^ 

Premiums  will  be  awarded  by  ih*;  distributint; 
commiuct;  for  all  kioAi  of  ll^mextii;  IHiflufac- 
ture  deserving  them. 

If  any  person  shall  make  a  false  report  or  de- 
claration on  presenting  an  article  for  premium, 
he  shall  be  expelled  the  society. 

It  is  expressly  understood  that  all  premiums 
will  be  awarded  in  plate. 

Those  offering  domestic  manufactures,  shall 
state  the  expense  of  making  the  article  offered. 

No  crop  shall  be  entitled  to  a  premium,  un- 
less it  shall  amount  to  the  quantity  per  acre  fol- 
lowing, that  is  to  say :  wheat  25  bushels ;  Indian 
com  50  bushels ;  potatoes  250  bushels ;  mangel 
wurtzel,  500  bushels. 

When  a  crop  is  offered  for  premium,  the  cul- 
tivator shall  report  to  the  society ;  1st.  The  con- 
stituents of  the  soil,  its  situation,  whether  undu- 
lating or  otherwise,  and  its  preceding  crop ;  2d, 
The  number  of  plou^hings,  harrowings,  &c.  6cc. ; 
3d,  The  time  of  sowmg,  reaping,  &c. ;  and  lastly, 
The  whole  expense  of  tillage,  including  the  va- 
lue of  manure  applied.  The  whole  of  which 
shall  be  considered  by  the  committee  in  awarding 
the  premiums. 

J.  KEAN, 
W.  M.  BARTON, 
H.  St.  G.  TUCKER. 

jdfirU  5th,  1823. 

To  the  Corre^fiondmg'  Secretary  of  the  Maasa- 

chu9ett8  Agricultural  Society. 
DESCRIPTION  OF  A  BRUSH  FOR  DES- 

TROYING  CATTERPILLAR'S  NESTS. 
Dear  Sir, 

For  the  last  three  or  four  years,  we  have  here 
had  very  few  caterpillars.  Last  week  I  obsei-ved 
an  increased  number,  though  not  many,  on  my 
young  apple  trees.  How  to  destroy  them  moat 
eanly^  was  a  question  which  occurred  as  often  as 
I  have  seen  orchards  infested  with  them ;  while  I 
always  considered  it  dis^^^eful  to  a  farmer  to 
suffer  his  trees  to  be  stripped  of  their  leaves, 
and  their  fruit,  for  that  season  at  least,  to  be 
destroyed ;  seeing  it  was  very  practicable  to  get 
rid  of  them,  and  without  much  trouble,  by 
crushing  them,  when  small,  with  the  fingers. 
This  was  my  father's  mode,  when  I  was  a  boy. 
The  same  long,  light  ladders,  which  served  in 
autumn  in  gathering  his  winter  fruit  by  hand, 
enabled  one  to  come  at  most  of  the  caterpillars' 
nests  in  the  spring.  On  this  effectual  example,  I 
have  myself  practised,  since  I  became  a  farmer. 
Some  over  dtlicate  persons  might  object  to  this 
mode ;  but  it  is  really  far  less  offensive  than  the 
bare  sight  of  large  and  numerous  nests  with 
which  apple  trees  are  sometimes  filled.  And  if 
the  operation  be  performed  early,  when  the  ca- 
terpillars are  only  from  a  quarter  to  a  half  an 
inch  long,  the  operator,  (man  or  boy)  will  feel 
no  repugnance  to  the  process.  But  in  full  grown 
trees,  some  nests  towards  the  extremities  of  their 
small  limbs  would  escape,  because  not  accessible 
by  ladders.  A  narrow  brush,  formed  with  small 
punches  of  bristles  in  a  single  row,  I  once  thought 
might  reach  and  destroy  them ;  but  it  was  not  found 
effectual  nor  convenient.  Last  Saturday  morn- 
ing the  idea  of  the  proper  kind  of  brush  occurred 
to  me,  and  in  the  forenoon  I  tried  it  with  complete 
success. 

I  presume  every  farmer  has  observed,  that  the 
clusters  of  eggs  producing  caterpillars,  are  laid 
round  the  slender  twigs  of  the  apple  tree  and 
wild  cherry,  and  effectually  guarded  by  a  gum- 
my covering,  until  vegetation  commences  in  the 
ensuing  spring.  When  first  hatched,  the  worms 
appear  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  long.  The 
same  warmth  in  the  air  which  opens  the  buds, 
hatches  the  caterpillars  to  fee4  on  the  embryo 


Ivavcs.  Thtir  first  object  is  lo  provide  for  them- 
suites,  a  ttrnt  for  bhiiter,  in  tlitir  nt-w  state, 
against  th?  nicIuEiK  ncic  ^  of  the  weaUicr.  For 
this  purpose,  they  ci:iwl  to  a  smiill  fork  of  a 
limb,  where  the  branches  form  a  sharp  angle  ; 
and  there  spin  and  weave  a  web  with  which  they 
surround  it,  and  where  they  are  secure  against 
undue  cold  and  heat  and  rain.  By  this  small  white 
web  they  are  discovered,  and  are  then  most  easily 
destroyed.  Sut  the  cluster  of  eggs  are  not  ail 
hatched  at  the  same  lime.  According  to  their 
situation  for  warmth  or  coolness,  they  are  hatch- 
ed some  days  earlier  or  later.  At  the  distance, 
therefore,  of  a  week  or  ten  days  after  the  first 
visit,  an  orchard  should  be  again  inspected,  and 
all  the  latter  broods  destroyed.  If  neglected  ii\ 
this  first  state,  thev  soon,  oy  their  growth,  be- 
come straitened  for  room ;  and  having  also 
consumed  the  nearest  forage,  they  march  and 
take  a  new  station,  and  there  form  a  new  and 
more  ample  tent.  By  such  neglect  the  mischief 
of  their  ravages  is  increased,  and  they  are  with 
more  difficidty  destroyed. 

The  efficient  and  convenient  instrument  above 
mentioned,  for  this  work,  is  nothing  more  than  a 
common  bottle  brush  fastened  on  the  end  of  a 
pole.  Having  an  old  one  in  my  house,  I  was 
enabled  to  make  the  experiment  on  the  day  when 
the  idea  of  so  applying  it  occurred  to  me.  This 
brush  is  made  of  hogs*  bristles,  introduced  between 
two  stiff  wires  closely  twisted :  and  being  conve- 
nient in  cleaning  the  insides  of  bottles,  is  proba- 
bly familiarly  known  wherever  liquors  are  bot- 
tled. For  the  information  of  others,  I  will  men- 
tion, that  a  piece  of  wire  full  one  tenth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  about  three  feet  long,  doubled, 
and  leaving  a  small  loop  in  the  middle,  is  closely 
twisted  for  the  length  of  about  eight  or  ten  inch- 
es from  the  loop  ;  and  then  the  bristles,  being  in- 
troduced between  the  remainder  of  the  branches 
of  the  wire,  and  these  closely  twisted  upon  them, 
the  bristles  are  immovably  nxed  ;  and  thus  forn* 
(after  being  uniformly  sheared)  a  cylindrical 
brush  about  six  inches  long  and  two  and  a  half  in 
diameter.  To  fasten  this  conveniently  to  a  pole, 
with  a  small  gouge,  I  made  a  groove  about  seven 
or  eight  inches  long  at  the  small  end  of  the  pole, 
in  which  nearly  all  the  handle  (the  naked  por- 
tion of  the  twisted  wire)  of  the  brash  was  laid, 
and  bound  on  with  three  strings. 

In  using  the  brush,  press  it  on  the  small  nest, 
and  turning  the  pole  in  the  hand,  the  web  is  en- 
tangled with  the  bristles,  and  removed :  other- 
wise, you  rub  the  fork  of  the  limb,  inside  and 
outside,  with  a  brush,  ivhen  nest  and  worms  are 
surely  killed  or  brought  down.  That  the  expe- 
rimenter may  see  its  mode  of  operation,  he  may 
apply  the  brush  with  his  hand  to  a  nest  within 
his  reach.  Spruce  poles  are  eligible,  because 
that  wood  is  light  and  stiff.  For  my  small  trees, 
I  found  a  common  bean  pole  (used  for  running 
beans  to  climb  on)  six  or  seven  feet  long,  suffici- 
ent ;  and  for  them  a  longer  pole  would  be  incon- 
venient. For  taller  trees,  poles  proportionably 
long  must  be  provided. 

If  YOU  are  satisfied  by  my  account,  of  the  uti- 
lity of  this  simple  instrument  for  destroying  ca- 
terpillars, you  may  think  it  proper  immediately 
to  make  it  publickly  known.  Should  the  de- 
scription be  more  mmute  than  is  requested  for 
communicating  a  clear  idea  of  it,  and  its  applica- 
tion, you  will  abridge  it. 

With  very  great  respect  and  esteem, 
I  am,  dear  Sir,  truly  your's, 

TIMOTHY  PICKERING. 


From  H^illich*8  Domeitic  Encyrlofiedia. 

Cisterns  are  vessels  employed  for  the  re^ 
of  rain,  or  other  water,  either  under  groui 
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IS  those  of  navigable  canals,  &c.  or  above  ground, 
for  domestic  and  other  purposes.  In  this  place 
we  shall  treat  only  of  the  latter.  In  London  the 
Distems  are  of  lead.  , 

As  the  water  collected  in  leaden  cisterns  is  apt 
to  corrupt,  either  by  stagnating  for  several  days, 
when  the  pipes  happen  to  be  obstiiicted,  or  by  the 
deposition  of  feculent  matter,  as  well  as  the  in- 
crustation fomed  in  such  vessels,  it  follows  that 
they  ought  to  be  frequently  cleansed  of  the  copi- 
ous sediment  they  contain.  This  attention  is  the 
more  necessary,  as  lead  'it  a  metal  liable  to  be 
dissolved  by  acids ;  and,  in  that  state,  proves  a 
slow,  but  fatal  poison.  Although  the  acidity  con< 
tained  in  stagnant  water,  which  has,  in  its  course, 
been  impregnated  with  animal  and  vegetable  par- 
ticles, cannot  be  very  considerable,  yet  it  will  be 
more  safe,  and  prudent,  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  such  acids,  by  an  early  attention  to  the  purity 
of  the  water. 

The  deeper  cisterns  are,  the  better  the  water 
will  be  kept.  Where  the  ground  is  not  so  bad  as 
to  require  a  round  form,  a  cube  is  a  good  figure  : 
a  double  cube  must  be  better,  as  it  gains  depth 
and  consequently  coolness.  A  cistern  of  six  cu- 
bic feet,  holds  16  hogsheads  of  100  gallons  each, 
or  26  hogsheads.  A  double  cube  of  five  feet 
would  hold  above  eighteen  rum  hogsheads  of  one 
hundred  gallons.  The  pit  should  be  du|  exactly 
by  square  and  plumb.  On  the  face  of  the  pit, 
lay  potter's-clay,  plasterwise,  with  a  trowel,  coat 
over  ct)at  (as  it  dries  and  cracks)  two  or  three 
inches  in  all.  Against  this  firm  even  face  of  plas- 
ter raise  the  brick  or  stone  work.  Bed  the  bot- 
tom, three  or  four  inches  thick  with  strong  clay, 
beat  to  a  smooth,  even  surface.  Moisten  the 
clay,  and  beat  it  with  switches,  dr  small  hoop 
poles,  tmt  with  nothing  heavy.  On  this  clay-fioor, 
lay  a  double  bed  of  brick :  and,  on  the  margin  of 
this,  carry  up  the  side  walls  half  brick  thick, 
laying  them  m  terras.  Cover  the  cistern  over, 
but  leave  room  to  fix  a  small  pump,  which  must 
be  two  feet  from  the  bottom :  or  a  roller  and 
bucket  may  be  used  to  raise  the  water. 

The  abtwe  directions  are  taken  from  Mr.  Bord- 
ley's  Essays  and  will  answer  where  lime  cannot  be 
had  to  make  Mr.  Hunn's  cement,  before  noted. 
In  maBy  places  of  Europe,  rain-water  saved  in 
cisterns  is  the  only  water  drank.  Stolberg  says, 
he  drank  some  in  the  vicinitv  6f  Naples,  near 
three  years  old,  and  found  it  excellent.  Mr. 
Bentham  has  lately  taught  us,  that  wat^r  may 
be  kept  during  the  above  period  perfectly  sweet. 
On  the  fiat  coasts  of  the  United  States,  these 
ndn-water  cisterns  ought  to  be  generally  built : 
for  the  water  from  the  ground  is  very  bad,  and  oc- 
casions many  of  the  disorders  attributed  to  other 
causes. 

[The  mortar  or  plaister  for  cisterns,  should  be 
made  of  lime  vtell  and  recently  burnt,  with  the 
admixture  of  one  fourth  of  terras,  ochre,  ground 
iron  ore,  or  smithey  slack,  (the  dust  of  a  black- 
smith's shop)— T.  C] 

Ahclently  there  were  cisterns  all  over  the 
country  of  Palcstrrre.  There  were  some  likewise 
in  cities  and  private  houses.  As  the  cities  for 
the  most  part  were  bnilt  in  mountains,  and  the 
nuns  fell  re^larly  (n  Judea  at  two  seasons  of  the 
year  only,  m  -spring  and  autumn,  people  were 
obliged  to  keep  water  in  their  cisterns  in  the 
country  for  the  use  of  their  cattle,  and  in  cities 
for  the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants.  There 
are  still  cisterns  of  very  large  dimensions  to  be 
seen  In  Palestine,  spme  whereof  are  150  paces 
long  and  54  wide.  There  is  one  to  be  seen  at 
Ramah  of  33  paces  in  length,  and  28  in  breadth 
'"^eils  and  cisterns,  springy  and  fountains,  are 
k«rtily  confounded  in  6cn|^tiirc  language. 


From  Nicholson's  PhiloS.  Journal,  vol.  22,  p.  o54. 

Account  of  a  well  for  fireteruing  and  filtering 
Rain-water  for  domeatic  fiurfio9e»^  where  a 
aufifily  of  Sfiring-'water  was  not  easily  to  be 
obtained. 
Sir,  to  mr.  nicholsok. 

You  majr  perhaps  deem  the  following  account 
of  a  filtermg  rain-water  well,  which  has  been 
successfully  tried  here  by  the  Earl  of  Caernarvon, 
not  undeservine  of  notice  in  your  valuable  Jour- 
nal. His  lordship  has  lately  erected  upon  a  dry 
gravelly  eminence  in  his  park,  an  ornamental  cir- 
cular building,  consisting  of  a  room  and  open  co- 
lonades  above,  and  apartments  for  cottagers  upon 
the  basement  floor.  Considerable  discussion 
arose  upon  the  mode  of  supplying  them  with  wa- 
ter, from  the  depth  to  which  it  was  necessary  to 
sink,  in  order  to  obtain  an  effective  well.  My 
friend,  Mr.  John  Loat,  builder,  of  Clapham,  who 
had  furnished  the  plan,  for  the  construction  of 
the  dome  roof,  mentioned  to  me  a  contrivance  of 
his  father's  to  meet  a  similar  difficulty,  which 
had  been  attended  with  invariable  success,  and 
Lord  Caernarvon  immediately  determined  upon 
carrying  it  into  execution. 

Following  Mr.  Loat's  instructions,  we  sunk  two 
wells,  30  ft.  deep  by  4  ft.  diameter  each,  which  for 
greater  perq>icuity  I  shall  call  No.  1  and  2.  They 
are  a  trifling  distance  asunder,  and  were  carefully 
clayed,  to  prevent  percolation  into  the  surround- 
ing soil,  and  lined  witl^  bricks  in  the  usual  man 
ner.  A  well  secured  communication  was  made 
between  the  two  wells,  by  a  small  leaden  pipe  in- 
serted two  feet  from  the  bottom.  All  the  pipes 
from  the  roof  were  directed  into  No.  1 ;  and  an  oak 
floor,  bored  full  of  small  holes,  and  supported  up- 
on posts,  was  laid  in  at  No.  2,  just  above  the  pipe 
of  communication.  Upon  this  floor  was  fir^t  pla-* 
ced  a  stratum  of  well  washed  coarse  gravel,  then 
one  of  finer,  next  a  stratum  of  coarse  sand,  and 
finally  one  of  the  finest  sand  we  could  procure, 
making  altogether  two  feet  in  thickness  of  sili-^ 
cious  substances.  The  water,  which  is  received 
into  No.  1,  passes  through  the  leaden  pipe  into 
No.  2.  and  filtrates  by  ascent  through  the  strata 
of  sand  and  gravel,  the  apace  below  the  level  of 
the  oak  floor  in  both  wells,  acting  as  a  cespool, 
receives  all  sediment.  The  pump  is  of  course 
affixed  in  the  filtering  well.  Both  wells  are  co- 
vered up,  but  plenty  of  ^r  is  admitted  to  them, 
through  apertures  noade  for  this  purpose. 

You  will  immediately  perceive,  that  the  merit 
of  this  plan  consists  altogether  in  the  filtration 
by  ascent,  with  a  competent  space  under  the  ap 
paratus.  The  interstices  of  the  sand  are  thus 
never  clogged,  and  its  power  i^- preserved  unim 
paired  for  an  indefinite  period.  The  well  fiilly 
answers  its  intended  purpoee,  and  the  water  is 
altogether  excellent.  I  have  been  tempted  to 
submit  this  statement  to  you  from  a  persuasion 
that  there  are  few  houses,  which  may  not  be 
made  in  this  manner  to  supply  excellent  water  in 
sufficient  quantity  for  domestic  consumption ;  and 
that  situations  abound,  where  the  filtrating  well 
may  be  resorted  to  with  eqtial  comfort  and  advan- 
tage. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  humble  servant, 

J.  R.  GO  WAN. 

Highclere^  Aewbury^^ 
JBerki.Aftril  1, 1809.3 


FROM  THE  NORTH  AMTERICAN  RlVHtW. 

GEOGUAPHYOF  PLANTS. 
The  geography  of  plants  is  xmc  of  the  most 
curious  instances  of  theoennexion  of  the  vari- 
ous aKa  and  sciences  with  each  other.  Far  from 
being  a  topic  whkh  tmght  tobe  assirned  exda 
sively  to  the  tetanht,  the  sufeject  of  theloodi 


ties,  of  the  original  country  of  plants,  and  the 
regions  to  which  they  have  btcn  transported,  is 
one  of  che  most  precious  documents  for  tracing 
the  descent,  the  affinity,  and  the  emigration  of 
ancient  nations.  Books,  we  have  few,  one  might 
i-ather  say  none,  which  acquaint  us  with  the  firi- 
mitive  fortunes  of  our  race. — ^Plain  reading  and 
writing,  handy  as  we  are  at  them  now-a-days,  arc 
things  of  which  the  majority  of  men,  taking  the 
ages  of  the  world  together^  have  known  nothine. 
We  speak  not  now  of  the  old  and  somewhat  arbi- 
trary division  of  the  barbarous  and  civilized ;  but 
the  people  that  built  the  pyramids  and  the  tem- 
ples of  Thebes,  knew  nothing  of  what  we  call 
reading  and  writing.  Their  hieroglyphics  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  priests,  and  besides  were 
about  as  much  of  a  popular  science  as  the  intre- 
gal  and  differential  calculus  at  the  present  day  ; 
with  the  advantage  in  favour  of  the  latter,  that 
all  who  have  the  intellectual  capacity  to  learn  it. 
have  the  means,  while  theShieroglyphics,  were  its 
sacred  mystery.  The  Assyrians,  Chaldeans,  and 
Persians,  at  the  most  flourishing  periods  of  their 
j>olitics,  cannot  have  had  any  other  kind  of  wri- 
ting. There  is  no  proof  of  any  thing  among 
them  more  commodious  than  the  arrow  headed 
character,  of  which  the  construction  excludes 
every  thing  like  a  popular  use.  It  may  have  serv- 
ed the  purpose  of  religion  and  the  state,  and  had 
been,  perhaps  associated  with  astronomical  hie- 
roglyphics, to  record  some  observations  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  No  one  who  has  ever  looked  at 
a  Babylonian  brick,  or  drawings  of  the  Persepo- 
litan  rums,  can  suppose,  that  it  extended  its  use 
to  the  common  purposes  of  life.  But  this  is  to 
speak  of  the  most  ancient  days,  and  distant  regi- 
ons. The  Trepan  war  has  been  fought,  all  the 
Grecian  cities  founded,  and  the  laws  of  Lycurgus 
established,  before  the  Greeks  learned  to  read 
and  write  ;  and  prose  is  so  modem  among  them, 
that  we  can  show  the  period  of  its  origin.  With 
the  Romans,  as  with  the  Etruscans  before  them, 
writing  was  a  mysterious  art,  in  the  hands  of  the 

gricsts,  till  the  intercourse  between  Greece  and 
ome  was  established.  Nor  is  it  probable,  that 
in  common  life,  any  extensive  use  was,  at  any 
time,  made  of  the  art.  In  the  middle  ages  of 
Europe  it  was  still  less  practised.  Charlemagne 
himself  was  awkward  at  it,  and  set  up  schools, 
that  his  subjects  might  be  better  taught  than 
their  master.  Even  at  the  present  day,  if  the  hu- 
man race  were  to  pass  in  review  before  us,  for 
one  who  could  read  a  book,  there  would  be  about 
ten  to  whom  it  would  be  sad  waste  of  feir  rags. 
That  almost  idolatrous  preference,  therefore, 
which  we  give  to  written  documents  above  all 
other  means  of  information,  has,  as  far  as  the 
oldest  antiquity  is  concerned,  little  foundation  in 
justice,  and  is  much  to  be  deplored,  when  it  leads 
us  to  neglect  more  permanent  documents  of  the 
history  of  our  race.  It  is  not  in  the  form  of  books, 
that  languages  themselves  are  the  best  witnesses 
of  the  ?no9t  remote  antiquity. 

The  coincidence  of  the  structure  and  vocabu- 
lary of  languages  carries  us  much  farther  back, 
than  any  record  they  contain,  for  the  reasons, 
that  the  oldest  records  have  perished,  and  still 
more,  because  men  spoke  long  before  they  wrote 
and^ges  on  ages  of  speaking  men,  to  whom  wri- 
ting in  all  its  forms  was  unknown,  transmit- 
ted thci»«  language  to  posterity.  But  language, 
in  any  application,  is  but  one  of  the  monuments, 
that  survive  the  transitory  generations  of  men. 
Tlicir  works  and  their  institutions,  their  super- 
BtitfOBs,  and  their  ceremonies,  in  various  fonns, 
outlive  them ;  and  it  is  not  without  example,  that 
the  lineaments  of  the  face  descend,  for  thousands 
of  jrears.  Let  men  but  make  some  progress  in 
civilization,  and  they  divide  the  starry  heavens 
mfto  arbitmry  sigiis,  of  which  the  tradition  tr&- 
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veU  down  tothclatevt  posteiity^  which  citab- j  cciving  the  Iv^M  imprehsion,  retires  within  its 


lishei  a  connexion  between  the  Hindoo^  the 
Egyptian,  and  the  Greek,  anterior  to  ajiy  other 
record  of  it,  and  leave  a  memorial  in  their  lunar 
houses  and  solar  aspects,  for  ages  aJter  inai*blc 
and  paper  are  alike  reduced  to  dust.  This  ob- 
servation had  not  escaped  philosophers.  M.  de 
Humboldt  has  called  the  attention  of  those  who 
love  to  study  the  history  of  man,  not  in  the  gene- 
alogy of  kings  or  the  tale  of  battles,  but  in  its 
grand  features  of  humanity,  to  another  most  ele- 
vated and  attractive  speculation.  Most  of  the 
vegetables,  which  sen'e  for  the  nutriment  of  man, 
the  grains,  the  roots,  the  berries,  which  make 
up  his  food,  have  undergone  migrations  with  the 
])uman  tribes,  and  in  passing  from  region  to  re- 
gion, and  climate  to  climate,  have  gone  through 
various  stages  of  developement  and  improve- 
inent.  On  an  extensive  collection  of  facts  of  this 
kind,  notices  of  native  places,  the  transportation, 
the  improved  form,  and  the  use  for  food  of  the 
cereal  vegetable,  the  potato,  the  palm,  &c«  M.  de 
Humboldt  has  founded  the  most  ingenious  historical 
conclusions,  and  taught  us,  that  if  in  one  series 
ot  observations,  the  history  of  our  race  is  written  in 
the  heavens  above  us,  it  may  be  traced  in  another 
on  the  surface  beneath  our  feet.  The  essay  on 
New  Spain  contains  a  number  of  speculations  of 
this  kind,  of  the  most  curious  nature,  that  are 
more  particularly  pursued  in  the  work  before  us ; 
which  is  completed,  and  itself  an  independent  and 
separate  work. 


The  following'  letter  has  been  handed  to  ui  jor  pub 
iication. 

MiDDLKBURG,  (Md.)  2nd  May,  1823. 

Deer  Strain  compliance  with  the  desire  that 
vou  have  expressed  in  the  last  communication, 
that  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  from 
you,  relative  to  the  fact  of  ceitain  vegetables  pos- 
bessing  the  power  of  locomotion ;  1  shall,  in  as 
succinct  and  comprehensive  a  way  as  the  nature 
and  elucidation  of  the  subject  will  admit  of,  pro- 
ceed with  the  following  observations,  which,  I 
hope,  will  be  considered  sufficiently  satisfactory 
upon  the  subject. 

The  power  that  animals  are  in  possession  of,  by 
which  they  are  enabled  to  move  themselves  from 
one  place  to  another,  b  by  very  many  supposed 
to  constitute  the  difference  between  animals  and 
plants  ;  and  it  certainly,  in  the  generality  of  in 
stances,  is  the  most  correct  criterion  by  which  we 
distinguish  the  animal  from  the  vegetable  king* 
dom.  But  although  every  animal  possesses,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  the  powers  of  locomo- 
tion, yet,  nevertheless,  the  intelligent  botanist  is 
fully  persuaded  of  the  fact  of  certain  plants  hav- 
ing an  inherent  disposition  in  them  to  shift  them- 
selves from  situation  to  situation,  whenever  they 
are  placed  in  a  position  that  is  more  or  less  unfa- 
vourable to  the  process  and  progress  of  vegeta- 
tion. Plants,  when  forced  from  their  natural  situ- 
ations are  endowed  with  a  spontaneous,  and  per- 
haps a  voluntary  power  of  recovering  themselves. 
It  is  perfectly  well  ascertained,  that  they  are  en- 
dowed with  life,  and  consequently  subject  to  de- 
cay and  death.  They  are  doubtless  sen^ble  to 
the  action  of  nutriment,  air,  light,  and  to  every 
thing  that  excites  an  impression  that  is  congenisd 
to  their  rapid  growth ;  or  that  may  be  calculated 
to  produce  destruction  upon  a  part  only,  or  upon 
their  g^eral  organization.  The  unfolding  and 
closing  of  many  fiowers  at  stated  times,  cannot, 
but  be  considered  as  a  proof  sufilcientiy  satisfac- 
tory of  the  truth  of  this  sentiment,  liut  to  ad- 
vance a  little  further.    It  is  weU  known  to  the 


sbdL  Tin:rc  \^  onf  panicular  Species  of  this  m- 
tereating  genus  ol  piiints,  the  Dionaa^  the  fiower 
leaves  of  which,  Li  a  fiy  light  upon  them,  cloaes 
instantaneoualy  and  crushes  the  itwcs  in  a  mo- 
ment to  death.  A  bop-plant  twisting  around  a 
stick,  will,  upon  examination  be  invariably  found 
to  direct  its  course  from  south  to  west,  as  the  sun 
does :  turn  it  in  the  contrary  direction  and  secure 
it  in  this  position,  and  it  dies.  Leave  it  loose  in 
the  contrary  direction  and  it  will  recover  itself  in 
the  course  of  a  single  night.  The  root  of  a  tree 
meeting  with  a  ditch  in  its  course,  becomes  expos- 
ed to  the  o[)en  air,  the  consequence  of  which  is,  it 
pursues  a  diffci*ent  direction  like  an  intelligent  be 
ing,  plunges. into  the  earth,  surrounds  the  ditch, 
ascends  upon  the  opposite  side,  and  then  proceeds 
on  its  former  course.  >  If  a  wet  sponge  be  placed 
near  a  root  that  is  exposed  to  the  air,  the  root  will 
alter  its  course,  and  direct  itself  to  the  sponge, 
shift  the  sponge  to  another  situation,  and  it  will  al- 
ter its  course  again.  If  a  pole  be  placed  at  a 
nioderate  distance  from  any  chimney  plant,  it  will 
direct  its  course  to  the  pole,  lay  hold  of  it,  and  as- 
cend to  its  usual  height ;  and  so  of  many  others 
that  I  might  at  present  mention.  But  I  presume 
that  the  instances  that  I  have  already  cited  in 
support  of  the  power  of  locomotion  in  vegetables, 
will  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  vour  mind  on  this  sub- 
ject.  I  must  now  close  with  this  communication 
by  observing  to  you,  that  I  shall  always,  with  the 
greatest  pleasure  imaginable,  give  you  any  infor- 
mation connected  with  this  department  or  branch 
of  natural  history.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Dear 
Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  ZOULICKOFFER 


the  seasitive  plant,  upon  the  slightest  touch  folds 
up  iu  leaves  similar  to  the  snail,  which,  iipcm  re- 


FROM  THE  LONDON  FARMERS*  JOURNAL. 

ON  WHEELS. 

Evesham,  Sefit.  14,  1822. 
Sir,  , 

In  your  Journal  of  the  9th  instant,  I  perceive 
you  have  "  selected  an  article"  from  the  Georgi 
cal  Essays,  to  revive  the  subject  of  Cjrlindrical 
Wheels."  As  you  have  begun  afresh  this  contro- 
versy, I  trust  you  will  not  let  the  subject  again  sub- 
side until  you  shall  have  converted  those  who  dif- 
fer from  you,  or  vice  versa  ;  and,  whatever  the 
result  may  ultimately  be,  let  it  be  a  sine  qua  non 
with  the  advocates  for  or  against  them,  that  all 
theory  shall  be  brought  to  the  test  of  experiment, 
with  carriages  in  common  use,  upon  real  roads : 
and  give  me  leave  also  to  recommend  all  writers 
upon  the  subject,  in  your  columns,  to  appear  un- 
der real  signatures. 

In  my  letter  published  in  your  Journal  of  the 
19th  ot  June,  1820,  I  referred  to  the  extensive, 
and  I  msiy  say,  exclusive  use  of  cylindrical  wheels 
by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  at  Welbeck,  Notts, 
where  they  have  answered  perfectly,  though  of 
different  dimensions,  and  from  three  to  fifteen  in- 
ches  in  breadth.  Why  the  same  success  has  not 
attended  the  North  Britons,  where  you  say  they 
have  failed,  I  cannot  determine,  but  depend  upon 
it,  it  will  not  be  found  to  be  owing  to  the  prin 
ciple,  but  somewhere  in  their  mal-construction. 

I  have,  since  the  date  of  my  last  letter,  eontiqu' 
ed  my  researches,  and  made  many  experiments, 
which  have  invariably  induced  me  to  hold  the  cy- 
lindrical wheels  in  the  highest  estimation. 

I  have  noticed  several  times  in  your  Journal,  a 
hint,  which  in  the  Number  before  me  I  find  re- 
peated, thus-*-**  It  is  impossible"  you  say  for 
cylindrical  wheels  to  run  flat  on  the  sole,  and  with 
equal  pressure  on  roads  which  form  (as  all  ours 
most  superficial  observer,  that  all  the  species  ofjdo)  segments  of  circles.'*   However  mathemati 


cally  correct  as  the  solution  of  a  problem,  nothing 
of  the  kind  will  be  perceptible  with  actual  wheels 


upon  our  roads,  and  which,  if  they  are  segments 
of  circles,  I  hopt  ere  ir^ng  to  see  altered  by  a  le- 
gislative enactment,  into  the  segments  of  a  flat  el- 
lipsis* I  should  still  have  remained  silent  upon 
this  subject,  if  the  HlghwHy  Committee  had  not 
ab^tdoned  hi  their  last  bill  the  plan  of  flat  soles, 
as  introduced  in  their  former  bills  of  1820  and 
1821.  The  moment  I  discovered  the  alteration 
in  their  bill,  just  now  passed  into\n  act,  I  hasten^ 
ed  to  offer  my  evidence,  but  found  it  too  late, 
their  report  having  been  previously  made.  In  the 
act  in  question,  page  4,  felio  9, 10,  is  an  enactment 
to  prevent  wheels  six  inches  in  breadth,  from  de- 
viating more  than  half  an  inch  from  a  flat  or  level 
surface,  or  more  than  one  quarter  of  an  inch  from 
a  fiat  surface  in  wheels  less  than  six  inches  in 
breadth  ;  or  in  case  the  several  nails  of  the  tire 
of  such  wheels  shall  not  be  so  countersunk  as  not 
to  project  above  one  quarter  of  an  inch  above  the 
surface  of  such  tire,  which  enactment  is  followed 
by  a  clause  for  the  encouragement  of  cylindrical 
wheels  with  flat  soles  and  countersunk  nails.  Hy 
still  allowing  barrelled  soles  and  projecting  nails, 
it  appears  as  if  the  framers  of  the  bill  had  au 
idea  that  dis/ied  wheels  could  not  be  made  or  us* 
ed  with  flat  soles,  and  the  universality  of  this  opi- 
nion has,  I  believe,  been  the  chief  obstacle  to 
their  general  and  immediate  improvement :  but 
the  fact  is,  that  notwithstanding  the  mathemati- 
cal truth,  that  the  lesser  circumference  of  the  co- 
nical wheel  in  a  certain  de^^ee  twists,  or  drags, 
when  going  in  a  straight  line  so  as  to  keep  pace 
with  that  part  of  the  wheel  rolling  upon  a  greater 
circumference,  yet  such  dragging  or  twisting, 
does  not  injure  any  road  if  the  wheel  is  correctly 
flat  upon  the  sole.  In  comparing  the  effects  of 
the  cylindrical  and  the  conical  wheel,  when  at 
work,  little  or  no  difference  can  be  discovered  ; 
but  between  them  and  the  barrelled  soles  with 
nails,  deviating  one  quarter  of  an  inch  only,  the 
superiority  of  both  the  former  will  be  striking  in- 
deed. Cylindrical  wheels  could  not  be  suddenly 
and  exclusively  brought  into  use  without  great  in  j 
justice  to  individuals,  but  may  be  introduced  gra- 
dually as  new  wheels  are  required,  at  an  expense 
not  exceeding  any  other  sort,  and  in  the  mean 
time  the  common  dished  wheels  may  be  so  alter- 
ed as  very  nearly  to  approach  the  perfection  of 
the  cylinarical  wheel,*  at  the  trifling  expense  of 
27s.  per  pair.  The  alteration  I  have  made  upon 
many  of  the  common  wheels  of  the  country, 
which  are  always  more  or  less  dished,  and  have 
barrelled  soles,  has  been  to  remove  the  tire,  cut 
down  the  sole  to  a  flat  and  even  surface,  to  re- 
work the  tire,  and  countersink  the  nails,  at  an  ex- 
pense 13s.  6d.  each  wheel,  as  above  stated.  All 
that  the  most  enthusiastic  improver  of  roads  can 
wish  the  legislature  to  do  with  respect  to  wheels, 
is  to  encourage  the  least  injurious  wheel,  viz.  the 
broad  cylindrical  one,  which  Is  at  the  same  time 
the  strongestt' and  the  easiest  of  draught ;  to  hx 
a  minimum  for  the  breadth  of  all  wheels  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  horses  drawing  the 
same;  and  that  every  wheel,  of  whatever  de- 
scription, shall  be  flat  on  the  sole,  and  that  the 
nails  of  the  tire  shall  be  so  countersunk  as  not  to 
rise  above  the  surface ;  or  in  other  words,  re-en- 
act the  69th  section  of  the  13th  Geo.  III.  c.  84, 
which  was  imfortunately  repealed  by  the  16th 
Geo.  III.  c.  39,  before  the  time  fixed  by  the 
frameraof  that  excellent  statute  to  take  eff-  ct,  u  i- 
der  the  mistaken  apprehension  that  tne  provi- 
sions relating  to  flat  soles  and  countersunk  nails, 

♦  Mr,  S.  here  delivers  the  whole  truchy  and  ad- 
mits all  that  need  be  contended  for ;  that  is,  if 
wheels  be  dished  only  as  much  as  strtngth  re  i 
quires^  they  will  run  as  well  as  cylindrical  ones, 

t  The  stronger  it  may  befjr/ierpendicuiar 
surCf  but  not  in  wear  with  time. 
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vould  be  "  attended  with  great  inportVenicnce*" 
Vfv  experiments  have  been  made  widi  cylindrK 
Z2d  and  conical  wheels,  flat  and  baurelled  soles, 
Dountersunk  and  projecting  nails,  travelling  with 
very  heavy  weights  over  almost  every  variety  of 
road,  from'  the  native  soil  in  deep  ruts  to  the  well 
consolidated  and  smooth  modem  road.  The 
weight  above  alluded  to  was  on  six-inch  carts 
weighing,  when  loaded,  three  tons  four  hundred 
weight  each.  These  have  not  been  experiments 
of  an  hour,  or  a  day,  but  of  continued  labour  for 
many  mmiths,^  not  less  than  six  thousand  tons 
having  been  transported  upon  cylindrical  and  co- 
nical wheels  alone,  finding  it  requisite  to  discard 
the  barrelled  sole  altogether,  not  only  as  destruc- 
tive to  the  roads,  but  to  the  wheel  itself ;  for  it 
is  the  nature  of  the  barrelled  sole  to  be  eternally 
jpon  the  rock  even  upon  the  smoothest  road, 
while  the  former  consolidate  and  improve,  and  by 
their  attrition  bring  a  road  into  such  a  state  of 
perfection  as  cannot  be  obtained  without  them,  no 
more  than  the  beautiful  smoothness  of  a  coach 
pannel  can  be  produced  by  the  painter  without 
the  aid  of  his  pummice  stone. 

I  shall  be  most  happy  to  give  any  explanation ; 
or  give  me  leave  to  say,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see 
you  here,  or  any  other  gentleman  interested  in 
the  general  improvement  of  the  roads  throughout 
the  kingdom,  in  which  case  I  would  exhibit  the 
different  wheels  and  their  effects  upon  the  roads, 
or  make  any  experiments  with  them  that  might  be 
suggested. 

I  beg  to  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
JOHN  ALLEN  STOKES. 


HEAD  ACHES  AND  APOPLEXY. 

{From  a  Medical  ff ork^  entitled    Farmer  on 
Head  Jches,'*  life.) 

The  alarming  increase  of  apoplectic  fits  for 
several  years  past,  has  naturally  given  rise  to  the 
question— What  do  they  proceed  from  ?  Various 
opinions  have  been  given  by  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  none  appear  to  be  satisfactorv. 

Now,  from  all  the  consideration  I  have  given 
to  the  subject,  and  coupling  it  with  many  corro- 
borative circumstances,  I  find  no  hesitation  in  com< 
ing  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  prevalency  of  apo- 
plexy is  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  custom  of  wearing  cravats.  This 
observation  will  appear  less  extraordinary,  when 
we  call  to  mind  the  fact  that  this  addition  to  our 
dress  was  not  adopted  until  the  16th  century,  previ- 
ous to  which  period,  the  disorder  in  question  was 
met  with  but  as  one  to  three  compared  to  the  pre- 
sent. In  that  day  the  neck  was  divested  of  every 
kind  of  covering,  except  a  slight  frill,  which  con- 
tained no  warmth ;  andi,  instead  of  detracting  from 
dignity,  it  added  much  to  the  majesty  of  the  coun- 
tenance. A  mere  shirt  collar  was  worn  on  the 
neck  by  some  pec^le,  but  it  did  not  operate  in 
augmenting  vascular  action  there. 

But  1  find  another  proof  of  the  feasibility  of 
my  remarks,  by  the  circumstances  of  females  be 
ing  less  liable  to  apoplexy  than  the  opposite  sex, 
although  the  nature  of  their  economy  might  be 
supposed  to  lead  much  oftener  to  the  complaint 
Now  we  find  that  their  necks  are  not  enveloped 
in  padded  ligatures,  and  consequently  the  pro 
portion  of  sudden  deaths  amongst  them  is  much 
less  than  in  men. 


X  Not  months,  but  years  of  labour  must  firove 
wheels.   A  good  fiair  of  dished  wheels  will  last  a 
farmer  mear  twenty  years  with  repair.  Hill  cyltn- 
rical  wheels  work  safely  till  they  are  as  old  /— 
jLxfiericTice  says^  Ab.-»£dit. 


COMMUNICATION. 

]\ij\*^dUor^ 

I  observe  in  your  paper  of  the  21st  inst.  an  ex- 
tract from  the  "Harper's  Ferry  Free  Press," 
stating  that  on  the  ^8th  of  June,  1824,  and  20th 
July,  1860,  there  will  be  "  total"  eclipses  of  the  sun 
—Now  this  is  rather  too  wantonly  sporting  with 
the  curiosity  of  those  who  are  lookmg  tor  won- 
ders in  the  skies— for,  there  will  be  no  eclipse  at 
all  on  either  of  those  days— June  26,  1824,  there 
will  be  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  about  sun  set,  but 
not  visible  here ;  also  July  18,  1860,  the  sun  will 
be  about  one  half  eclipsed. 

The  astronomer  who  furnished  that  article  for 
the  press,"  had  heard  of  the  Chaldean  Period' 
of  18  years  and  some  odd  days  and  hours,  when 
the  same  eclipse  returns  again,  (and  the  two  eclip- 
ses abovementioned  are  the  first  and  third  returns 
of  the  great  eclipse  of  July  16th.  1806,)  and  he 
probably  wisely  concluded  that  the  second  return 
m  1842,  would  be  invisible,  because  it  would  hap- 
pen in  the  night.  But  he  may  yet  learn,  that 
eclipses  of  the  sun  appear  very  different,  and  are 
"  total"  or  not  even  visible,  depending  entirely  on 
the  time  of  the  day  when  they  happen,  and  the 
situation  of  the  observer — ^he  may  also  learn  to 
make  proper  calculations  for  Leap  Years. 

Were  I  to  foretel  the  next  •«  total"  or  central 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  I  should  say  February  12th, 
1831,  about  one  o'clock,  P.  M.  the  sun  will  be 
centrally  eclipsed,  in  the  latitude  of  Boston,  exhi- 
biting a  luminous  ring.  D.  C. 
Bethely  Ft.  Afiril  25,  1823. 

FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

CURE  FOR  THE  GRAVEL. 
Mr.  Skinner,  Sir, 

When  we  take  a  daily  PRp^r  in  hand,  it.  is  ge- 
nerally for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  politics 
of  the  day,  or  noting  the  price  of  stocks :  both 
pass  away  as  the  Ephemera.  But  when  in  com- 
pany with  the  American  Farmer^  we  read, 
mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest"  its  valuable 
communications.  I  often  copy  receipts  £rom  it. 
and  am  inclined  to  measure  other  people's  com 
by  my  own  bushel ;"  and  think  the  following  re- 
ceipt may  be  of  as  much  service  to  suffering  hu- 
manity, as  one  for  making  the  Hamburgh  pickle. 
Should  you  be  of  the  same  way  of  thinking,  it  will 
find  a  place  in  your  valuable  paper. 

Havmg  been  much  troubled  with  the  gravel, 
I  was  advised  by  a  Mr.  Zane,  of  this  city,  to  try 
a  decoction  of  wild  carrot,  Daucus  Carota.  I 
made  a  tea  from  the  stalks  and  seed,  with  a  few 
water  melon  seed,  and  drank  about  a  quart  a 
day ;  it  is  as  palatable  as  China  tea,  when  sweet 
ened  with  sugar  or  honey.  In  less  than  a  month 
from  my  first  using  it,  I  passed  a  stone  3-8ths  of  an 
inch  long  and  3-8ths circumference,  of  an  egg-like 
form.  I  have  ever  since,  when  troubled  with 
any  pain  in  the  region  of  the  kidneys,  taken  a 
strong  tea  of  it  for  my  common  drink,  through  the 
daj',  and  always  found  relief.  I  take  it  with  my 
children  for  breakfast,  once  a  week—- they  make 
no  objection  to  the  taste. 

This  is  a  remedy  that  is  to  be  found  by  every 
farmer  on  his  own  lands ;  and  cannot  well  be  mis- 
taken, from  its  great  resemblance  to  the  culinary 
carrot  seed  and  flower.  Mr.  Casey,  Seedsman, 
Hanover-st.  called  to  my  recollection,  a  medicine 
used  by  my  father,  composed  of  beards  of  leeks, 
birch  twigs,  pennyroyal  and  wild  carrot— ad  li- 
bitum—but a  compound  is  not  so  easily  procured 
as  a  simple,  which  idone,  often  causes  the  receipt 
to  be  passed  over. 

Your's  respectfully, 

WASHINGTON  SPENCER, 
98,  Granby-Hrtet, 

May  mh,  1823. 


HYSON  TEA. 
The  fact  has  been  demonstrated,  that  the 
genuine  hyson  tea  may  be  successfully  cultivated 
in  this  state.  The  experiment  has  been  tried, 
and  the  result  has  been  most  satisfactory.  A  la- 
dy, the  wife  of  Mr  John  New  land,  of  Chatham 
county,  found  a  seed  much  resembling  that  of 
buck  wheat,  in  the  bottom  of  a  box  of  tea  which 
her  husband  had  purchased  in  this  town.  She 
planted  the  seed  in  her  garden  and  the  produce 
was  a  splendid  crop.  She  gave  some  of  the  seed 
to  Mrs.  Farrington,  the  lady  of  Mr.  John  Farring- 
ton,  of  Chatham  county,  who  also  planted  the 
seed;  and  the  writer  of  this  article  obtained  his 
information  from  Mrs.  Farrington,  and  also  ob- 
tained from  her  some  of  the  tea  and  seed.— He 
planted  the  seed  in  his  garden,  in  this  town, 
where  it  can  be  seen  by  those  who  are  curious  to 
witness  the  products  of  the  East  Indies  trans- 
ferred to  this  western  hemisphere. 

The  writer  of  this  article  has  distributed,  of 
the  small  portion  of  the  seed  obtained  by  him,  to 
many  of  his  friends  in  this  town  and  its  vicinity. 

A  treatise  on  the  mode  of  curing  this  valuable 
plant  is  quite  desirable. 

Fayetteville^  (N,  C.)  May  20,  1823. 


BALTIMORE.  FRIDAY,  JUNE  6,  1823. 

BALTIMORE  MARKET. 

PRICES  CURRENT.— CORRECTED  weeklt. 

Flour,  best  white  wheat,  g8— Howard  street 
Superfine,  %7  25— fine  do.  $6  75— Wharf,  do.  $7  25 
sales— White  wheat ,  gl  52  to  1 55— Red;do.  gl  45 
to  $1  50— Rye,  75  cents— Com,  50  to  52  cents 
—country  Oats,  40  cents- Beef,  8  cts.  per  lb. 
—Live  Cattle,  jg6  to  $6  50  per  cwt. — Ba- 
con, round,  8  to  9  cents  per  lb. — Pork  }54  50  to 
5  50  per  c.  lb.— 6  to  8  cts.  per  pound — Mutton,  5 
to  6  cts,  per  lb. — ^Beans,  «1  374  to  1  50 — Peas, 
black  eyed,  55  to  60  cts.— Red  Clover  Seed,  g6— 
Orchard  Grass  do.  83— Herds'  Grass  do.  g3— 
Timothy  do.  J54  50— Millet,  none— Flax  Seed,  75  to 
80  cts. — ^Whiskey,  from  the  wagons,  32  to  35  cts. 
per  gal.— Apple  brandy,  30  to  32  cts. — Peach  do., 
65  to  70  cts.— Shad,  %6  50,  scarce— Herrings, 
No.  1,  g3  per  bbl. — No.  2,  ^2  75 — ^Fine  salt, 
60  to  65  cts.  per  bush. — Coarse,  do.  70 — BuU 
ter,  20  to  25  cts  per  lb.— Eggs,  124  cts.  per  doz. 
—Hay,  ^17  per  ton— Straw,  ^10. 
Tobacco  is  selling  nearly  as  per  last  report. 


¥0U.  ^AViE 

At  a  low  price  and  on  a  long  credit,  the  FARM 
on  Elk  Ridge,  occupied  by  Mr.  H.  Scott,  and 
formerly  oWnedby  Luther  Martin,  Esq.  containiog 
about  eleven  hundred  acres. 

It  is  situated  about  eleven  miles  from  this  city, 
near  the  Washington  road,  and  is  considered  re- 
markably healthy — ^The  situation  is  handsome, 
and  the  land  easily  improved  by  plaster  and  clo* 
ver.  This  property  will  be  divided  if  required, 
and  immediate  possession  given — For  terms  ap- 
ply to 

ROBERT  &  JOHN  OLIVF-R. 


Printed  every  Pridar  at  S4  per  annum,  fbr  JOHN  S.  SKINN ¥^ 
tor.bv  JOSBFH  ROBINSON, on ifae  North  W«m  cururr  of  Market 
ana  Belvidere  streets,  fialiioioie  t  uhere  ever?  description  ot  Buuk 
and  Job  Printiui;  it  exetnit*^  with  nea'nesi  and  dvspatelH-Onfc*r« 
fran  a  dittanee  fbr  Pnnting  or  Binding,  wiib  proper  dttvctMOk 
(romply  attended  to,  addreswd  to  J.  HcdMUQii,  Baliimicsi 
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ON  THE  PARAMOUNT  IMPORTANCE, 
TO  M  AR  YL AN  UF  A  CAItAJU  f  «£ 
SUSQUEHANNA. 

No.  IV, 

TTie  fiubiic  would  be  grr^at  giiticrs,  wr^  t^q/ 
to  out  u^on  the  muking^  t^rry  mile  of 
Canui^  twenty  times  us  much  a*  they  ex 
fiend  ufiQn  a  mile  of  Turnpike  road;  but  a 
mile  of  Canal  ia  often  made  at  less  expense 
than  a  mile  of  Tumfiike, 

29.  Iq  support  of  this  very  important  proposi- 
tion, it  may  be  proper,  in  the  first  place,  to  state 
that  tt  has  in  its  favour  the  authority  of  Rees's 
celebrated  Cyclopedia,  because  it  is  an  exact 
quotation  from  that  elaborate  work.  But  in  a 
matter  of  the  utmost  importance,  such  as  the 
present,  to  many,  at  least,  it  would  be  abun- 
dantly mate  satis&ctory  to  enter  into  a  minute 
investigation  of  the  reality  cf  the  fact^  rather 
than  implicitly  to  depend  upon  any  authority, 
however  respectable.  While  we  remain  unac- 
quainted with  the  truth  of  a  proposition  from  our 
own  Imowledge  of  its  certainty,  the  knowledge  of 
others  will  never  enable  us  clearly  to  compre- 
hend it.  Under  these  views,  I  have,  with  the 
most  scrupulous  attention  to  accuracy,  collect- 
eii,  either  from  the  writings  or  the  personal  in- 
formation of  men  of  the  most  extensive  experi- 
ence, the  series  of  evidence  which  is  the  basis 
of  the  following  calculations  and  conclusions. 

30.  From  the  evidence  with  which  I  have  been 
thus  furnished,  two  facts  appear  to  be  clearly 
developed:  One,  that  a  man,  a  boy  and  a  horse, 
c^n,  with  facility,  transport  a  25  ton  boat  and  its 
cartTo  30  miles  a  day,  upon  a  canal  advantage- 
ously constructed  with  towing  paths ;  the  other, 
tliat  first  rate  fiv  e  horse  teams  do  not  usually 
travel  more  than  20  miles  a  day,  nor  carry  more 
but  less  than  two  tons  and  a  half  upon  a  turn- 
pike of  the  best  descnption.  Hence  it  follows 
that  ten  such  teams  would  be  required  to  convey 
'25  tons  as  far  in  a  day  as  the  same  weight  would 
bo  taken  by  the  man,  the  bo^  and  the  horse.  By 
a  person  of*^  extensive  experience  I  have  been  in- 
fonned  that  the  first  cost  of  a  new  turnpike  wag- 
^nn  and  its  appendages,  admitting  the  tread  to 
be  foor  inches  and  a  quarter,  so  as  to  pay  but 
half  toll,  is  frequently  as  high  as  g200,  and  may 
be  accounted  low,  when  rated  at  ^190  ;  that  such 
a  waggon,  in  constant  use,  if  substantially  made, 
will  last  about  18  months;  that  g60  will  then  be 
required  for  new  tire,  which  with  about  glO  for 
incidental  charges,  may  be  expected  to  hold  out 
a  second  18  months ;  that  in  the  next  place,  in  ad- 
di lion  to  g60  for  new  tire  a^ain,  and  ^10  for  other 
charges,  $16  will  be  required  for,  new  rimming 
the  wheels ;  that  at  the  end  of  the  third  term 
of  18  months  a  general  repair  may  be  anticipat- 
ed amounting  to  g60  for  new  tire,  $25  for  new 
axle-trees,  new  bolsters,  &c.  with  their  respec- 
tive irons,  and  about  $5  for  incidental  repairs 
during'the  fourth  period  of  18  months ;  that  hav- 
ing now  in  the  course  of  6  years  cost  about  $436, 
the  best  pUm  would  be  to  sell  it,  to  be  used  on  a 
farm,  and  for  the  value  of  the  iron,  for,  perhaps, 
from  40  to  $50.  Should  the  owner  succeed  in 
realising  a  sale  at  £46,  the  remaining  cost  for  six 
years,  would  be  J390,  for  one  waggon,  and  for  an 
outfit  of  ten  waggons  j^3900. 

31*  Waggon  horses,  for  constant  service  upon 
a  turnpike,  would  require  to  be  well  selected. 
For  heavy  draught  t^ey  would  require  to  be  stout 
and  strong,  and  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  order  to 
be  durable.  Upon  inquiry  being  made,  respect 
ing  the  price  of  such  horses  it  appears,  that, 
they  usually  cost  from  120  to  $130,  or  higher 
but  I  will  adopt  ^100  as  a  moderate  estimate. 
Vol.  18, 


It  is  alstJ  slated  that  a  set  of  new  harncsii  woukl 
cost  about  ^;iO,  and  iis  rfpairii  in  six  years^  iacU- 
tling  the  mvf  collars  that  would  l>e  necessary,  as 
much  more,  at  least,  ThuA  eat^  k^orte  and  his 
harness  would  cost  $120,  and  an  Autfit  of  50  hor»- 
cs  and  hanieiAf  96,000,  to  which  let  J^9dC  be 
aad«d  104:  Ihe  he&irefoenaQn^d  outfit  of  wag- 
gons^ imA  }3m  mm.  mm  jw»  b«  ^  mw^miS^ 
outfit  ic#11e  ^niflfeir 

!.  Let  inquiry  be  no#  jigi#jii.Mli»4h^ 
tyof  the  horses.  In  MeAd&nibn  rbtidr,  pfhtted 
by  J.  Robinson,  Baltimore,  1821,  page  86  to  92, 
it  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  evidence  that  was 
given  before  a  Committee  of  Parliament,  that 
stock  of  stage  horses  will  fully  wear  out 
upon  the  roads  near  London  in  three  years;  but, 
that,  at  a  distance  from  town  where  the  work  is 
lighter,  and  the  roads  as  well  as  the  food,  sta- 
bling and  lodging  of  the  horses  better,  they  are 
calculated  to  last  six  years.  No  mention  is,  how- 
ever, made  of  any  situation  so  favourable  as  to 
extend  their  duration  beyond  that  period.  Hence 
it  may  very  rationally  be  inferred,  that,  waggon 
horses,  constantly  engaged  in  drawing  heavy 
loads  upon  a  turnpike,  where  the  opportunity  of 
their  being  supplied  with  good  food,  or  a  sumci- 
ency  of  any  kind,  is  often  precarious,  and  where, 
instead  of  being  in  a  comfortable  stable  during 
the  night,  (as  is  usual  for  stage  horses,)  they  are 
exposed,  destitute  of  any  shelter,  to  all  the  in- 
juries incident  to  the  roost  inclement  seasons, 
would  not  hold  out  longer  than  four  years  and 
a  half,  the  average  of  three  and  six  years,  the 
two  extremes  above  mentioned. 

33.  Again,  according  to  the  evidence  of  waggon- 
ers, and  of  persons  of  experience  in  the  vicinity  of 
Baltimore,  turnpike  teams  of  five  horses,  hauling 
two  tons  and  a  half,  would  not  last  longer  than 
five  years.  It  is  understood  that  one  horse,  at 
least,  upon  an  average,  would  be  annually  requir- 
ed to  supply  the  places  of  those  that  should  die, 
or  otherwise  become  incapable  of  service.  But 
in  the  foregoing  instance  from  three  to  five  years 
appeared  to  be  the  general  estimate  of  the  dura- 
bihty  of  a  turnpike  waggon.  That  the  error,  how- 
ever, should  there  be  any  on  either  side,  might 
be  certain  to  be  in  favour  of  the  turnpike,  and  not 
of  the  canal ;  I  there  made  choice  of  six  years 
in  preference  to  five— for  the  same  reason  I  have 
in  this  instance  also  concluded  to  adopt  the  term 
of  six  years  ;  and  having  in  conformity  with  this 
conclusion  divided  $9,900  the  aforesaid  outfit 
by  six  instead  of  five,  the  yearly  cost  of  outfit 
is>  ^1,650,  instead  of  j||l,980 ;  making  an  annual 
difference  below  what  the  general  estimate 
would  warrant  of  g330  in  favour  of  turnpike 
conveyance. 

34.  The  waggoners  would  require  to  be  trust- 
worthy persons,  and  being  understood  to  find 
themselves,  their  wages  cannot  reasonably  be  es- 
timated at  less  than  $30  per  month,  that  is  $360 
each  per  year,  or  g3,600  per  annum  for  the  ten. 
Upon  turnpike  roads  where  there  is  a  great  con- 
course of  waggons,  it  is  obvious  that  horse  feed 
would,  in  all  probability,  be  high.  Accorrling  to 
the  evidence  in  this  respect,  the  cost  of  each  horse 
in  24  hours  is  usually  from  62^  to  75  cents,  and 
sometimes  a  dollar.  Bat,  for  the  reason  before 
mentioned  let  50  cents  be  taken  as  the  average 
estimate,  at  which  the  yearly  cost  of  each  horse 
will  be  $182  50,  and  of  50  horses  $9,125.  By 
the  evidence  before  me  it  further  appears  that 
each  horse,  upon  an  average,  would  require  a 
new  set  of  shoes  every  six  weeks,  or  about  16 
pair  a  year,  which,  at  50  cents  a  pair  is  $8  per 
annum  for  one  horse,  and  $400  for  50  horses,  with 
which,  $594,  that  is  one  year's  interest  on  $9,900 
the  turnpike  outfit  before  mentioned  ^31)  will 
require  to  be  included. 


:6,  1  he  canal  outfit  would  consllt  a  25  low 
liora,  sfiv  TS  feet  Jong  and  9  feet  beam,  which 
at  ^2  per  foot  would  cost  $laQ>  Owing  to  tlie 
comparatively  light  dvangh^^  tturfifc^  only  twen- 
ty' miles  a  day,*  would  be  pmented  by  the  boat, 
it  may  be  fairly  presumed  that  a  horse  equally 
competent  to  the  performance,  might,  with  great- 
,er  facility,  be  purchased  for  $80,  than  a  w.it^e:nn 
horse  of  the  superior  strength  requirt-d  for  ^l^^O. 
Owing  ag^iin  to  the  canal-horse  having  to  travel 
oti  the  smooth  surface  of  a  towing  path  instt  rid 
of  a  turnpike,  it  may  be  further  presumed,  that 
his  harness  would  cost  much  less,  and  his  shoe- 
ing not  more  than  half  as  much  as  the  ham  ess 
and  shoeing  of  a  waggon  horse.  But  having  be- 
fore determined  (33)  that,  should  any  thing, 
unintentionally,  be  either  over  or  linder- rated  it 
should  not  operate  in  favour  of  the  canal,  but  of 
the  turnpike,  I  shall  rate  both  these  items  at  the 
same  cost  that  has  already  been  adopted  for  those 
of  a  waggon  horse.  Hence  gI50  for  the  boat,  80 
for  the  horse,  and  20  for  his  harness,  will  to- 
gether amount  to  g250  for  the  cost  of  the  canal 
outfit.  Owing  also  to  the  turnpike  wear  and  teai* 
being  abundantly  more  severe  than  that  of  the  canal, 
the  inference  appears  to  be  well  founded,  that  this 
outfit  would  be  quite  as  likely  to  last  fii  or  10,  as 
that  of  the  turnpike  5  or  6  years.  But  for  the  rea- 
son before  assigned  I  shall  in  this  instance  also 
adhere  to  the  time  of  six-years;  and  hence  one 
sixth  of  g250,  the  sum  above  stated,  will  be  $42, 
nearly,  the  yearly  cost  of  the  canal  outfit. 

36.  The  boatman,  it  is  true,  ought  to  be  equally 
as  trust-worthy  a  person  as  a  waggoner,  but  owing 
to  the  facility  with  which  he  may  always  take  his 
needful  accommodations  in  the  boat,  and  by  that 
means  live  nearly  as  cheap  as  at  home,  there  is 
ijreat  reason  to  believe  that  g25  per  month,  that 
lis  g300  per  annum,  would  be  better  for  him  tha»i 
g360  for  a  waggoner,  under  the  disadvantages  of 
being  almost  continually  upon  the  turnpike. 
The  boy's  compensation,  being  usually  estimated 
at  half  that  of  the  boatman,  will  be  S150;  and 
owing  to  the  ease  with  which  horse  feed  may  be 
laid  in,  u/ion  the  best  terms,  and  carried  in  the 
boat,  glOO  per  annum,  (which  is  understood  to 
be  the  cost  of  keeping  waggon  horses  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Baltimore,)  is  believed  to  be  an  ample 
allowance  for  the  cost  of  the  canal  horse,  with 
which  it  will  be  necessary  to  include  one  year's 
interest,  gl5,  on  g250,  the  canal  outfit  before 
fore  stated  (35). 

37.  Having  thus  prepared  the  different  items 
of  charge  on  both  sides,  let  them  now  be  arrang- 
ed top;ether  in  one  distinct  view,  to  wit: 

Charges  on  the  Tumfiike, 
Annual  cost  for  outfit         -         -      gl  650 
Hire  of  ten  waggoners      -  -  3600 

Keeping  and  shoeing  of  50  horses  -  9525 
One  year's  interest  on  9,900      -        -  594 


Charges  on  the  Canal, 
Annual  cost  for  outfit 
Boatman's  wages  - 
Boy's  compensation 
Keeping  and  shoeing  one  horse  - 
One  year's  interest  on  g250 


gl5,369 


g42 
300 
150 
108 
15 

8615 


38.  In  the  next  place  let  gl5,369  the  sum  of 
the  turnpike  chaises,  be  divided  by  g615  the 
amount  of  those  of  the  canal,  and  the  quotient 
being  25,  it  follows  with  all  the  certainty  of 
correct  calculation,  founded  upon  clear  and  sub- 
stantial evidence,  that  money  i^ipropriated  and 
expended  to  the  best  advantage  in  the  opening  of 
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a  canal,  is  expended  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be 
twenty-five  as  beneficial  to  the  public  as  the 
same  sum  could  be,  had  it  been  applied  to  the 
making  of  a  turnpike  road. — Q.  E.  D. 

39.  The  last  words  of  the  proposition,  stating, 
that,  a  mile  of  canal  is  often  made  at  leas  expense 
than  a  mile  of  turn/like^  is  intended  to  be  ex- 
plained in  my  next  number.  But  at  present^  it 
may  be  proper  furtlier  to  observe,  that,  as  the 
toll  usually  estimated  to  be  charged  upon  a  ca- 
nal is  only  one  cent  per  ton  fier  mile^  or  g5  for 
25  tons  20  miles,  and  that  which  is  commonly 
collected  upon  a  turnpike  is  twelve  cents  and  a 
half  for  each  horse  the  same  distance,  that  is 
g6  25  for  50  horses  20  miles,  the  turnpike  toll 
exceeds  that  of  the  canal  for  equal  weight  and 
distance,  25  per  cent.  For  further  illustration, 
however,  let  it  be  admitted  that  this  difference 
did  not  exist  in  favour  of  the  canal ;  that  on  the 
contrary,  the  tolls  in  both  cases  were  equal,  and 
that  the  cost  of  the  one  was  aljso  equal  to  that  of 
the  other;  then,  by  subtracting  g  12,300,  that  is 
20  times  the  canal  charges,  from  g 15,369,  the  re- 
mainder, g3,069,  will  be  a  clear  surplus  an- 
nual gain  to  the  public,  exclusive  of  the  twenty- 
fold  advantage  that  was  proposed  to  be  proved 
The  toll  of  25  tons  for  passing  20  miles  along 
the  canal  iias  already  been  stated  to  be  g5; 
or  in  other  words,  the  toll  per  day  is  85,  that  is, 
gl500  for  300  days,  or  a  year,  were  the  boat  to 
be  so  many  days  upon  the  CAnal  with  a  full  cargo 
on  board.  To  this  yearly  toll  add  R615,  the  year- 
ly charges,  and  the  sum  g2,115  being  taken  from 
g3,069,the  surplus  annual  gain  before  mentioned, 
there  is  still  a  remainder  of  ,S954,  whicli  proves 
not  only  the  reality  of  the  proposed  twenty-fold 
benefit  to  the  public,  but  also  of  the  sum  last 
mentioned  remamingfor  incidental  purposes,  ex- 
clusive of  an  amount,  equal  to  that  of  all  the  an 
tici/iated  charges  for  freight  and  toll  into  the 
bargain. 

WILLIAM  KENWORTHY. 


AGRICULTURE. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

ON  THE  CULTURE  AND  DRESSING  OF 
HEMP  AND  FLAX. 

JVew  York,  24th  April,  1823. 

Dear  Sir^ 

Agreeably  to  the  promise  which  I  made  you 
some  time  since,  I  herewith  send  you  a  commu- 
nication from  a  friend,  upon  the  subject  of  pre- 
paring flax  and  hemp  ;  and  altho*  my  experience 
docs  not  enable  me  to  coiToborate  all  of  this  gen- 
tleman's statement,  yet,  from  his  judgment  and 
respecUbility,  I  have  the  fullest  confidence  in 
their  correctness— And  if  what  he  has  so  clearly 
and  confidently  stated,  be  correct,  what  is  to 
prevent  our  country,  within  a  very  few  years, 
from  largely  exporting  what  we  are  at  present 
compelled  to  import  from  the  interior  of  the  fro- 
zen regions  of  Russia  ^  It  has  been  stated  to  me 
that  the  hemp  which  we  import  from  Russia,  is, 
in  many  instances,  brought  from  one  thousand 
miles  in  the  interior.  That  it  is  two  and  three 
years  getting  from  the  spot  where  it  is  produced, 
to  this  country,  and  that  it  must  consequently,  in 
almost  every  insrtance,  become  more  or  less  da- 
maged. It  is  a  fact  perfectly  well  established, 
that  every  part  of  our  extensive  con^nent,  and 

Sarticularly  the  north  and  the  west,  are  admira- 
ly  adapted  to  the  culture  of  both  these  articles. 
Our  rich  bottom  lands,  and  even  our  hills  arc  as 
well  calculated  for  them,  as  any  other  part  of  the 
globe ;  and,  the  onlv  difficulties  hitherto  felt  upon 
the  subject,  have  been  the  unpleasantness  and 
difficulty  of  water  rotting,  and  the  almost  insu 
perable  one  of  dressing  them  afterwards.  The 
latter,  however,  is  universally  admitted  to  be  the 


most  appalling — ^l^he  machine  which  Mr.  Good- 
sell  has  recently  invented,  has  fully  and  com- 
pletely removed  this  objection.  The  dressing, 
which  comprehends  the  breaking  and  scutching 
of  flax  and  hemp,  is  now  performed  with  so 
much  ease  and  expedition,  that  what  was  for- 
merly considered  a  servile  and  excessively  labo- 
rious occupation,  and  performed  by  slaves  only, 
or  the  lowest  class  of  labourers,  is  now  consider- 
ed as  light,  and  not  by  any  means  unpleasant — 
After  having  succeeded  in  contriving  the  only 
machine  that  I  have  ever  seen  or  heard  of,  in 
this  or  any  other  country,  that  deserves  the  name 
of  a  flax  and  hemp  dresser,  Mr.  G.  was  natu- 
rally led  to  the  investigation  of  the  important 
subject  of  preparing  them  for  the  machine,  by 
the  trials  which  he  made,  and  the  conclusions 
which  he  has  drawn :  I  am  induced  to  believe, 
with  him,  that  in  every  instance  where  it  can 
possibly  be  done,  water  rotting  should  be  prefer- 
red. The  bleaching  process  relates  particular* 
ly  to  flax — for  hemp,  plain  water,  of  which  we 
all  know  there  is  enough  in  the  country,  without 
the  aid  of  alkaline  salts,  to  answer  all  the  purposes 
of  solvents,  is  quite  sufficient— Hemp  that  is  im- 
mersedt  48  hours  in  warm  weather,  in  common 
soft  water,  and  the  water  changed  and  the  plant 
suffered  to  remain  forty-eight  hours  longer  in  it, 
and  this  too  changed,  will  be  found  to  be  An  a 
very  trifling  degree  offensive,  and  entirely  freed 
from  the  *  colouring  matter,  so  apt  in  land  rotting 
to  become  fixed  in  the  fibre,  and  so  exceedingly 
difficult  afterwards  to  be  removed  by  bleaching. 
It  is  the  same  with  flax.  But  hemp,  for  ordina- 
nary  purposes,  wants  no  bleaching. 

No  subject,  in  the  whole  round  of  agricultural 
improvement,  has  excited  more  interest,  for  the 
last  three  years,  than  that  of  *•  preparing"  and 
•*  dressing  flax  and  hemp" — It  has  been  vainly 
imagined  that  both  might  be  done  with  machines 
without  being  compelled  to  resort  to  the  tedious 
and  disgusting  process  of  previously  rotting  them. 
But  this  idea,  hastily  adopted,  because  greatly  de- 
sired, has  been  timely  abandoned  by  the  most  en- 
thusiastic and  confident. — It  is  found  to  be  imprac- 
ticable, and  if  it  could  be  done,  even  in  quantity, 
which  is  impossible,  the  expense  and  labour  of 
extracting  the  gum  and  mucilaginous  matter  af- 
tertvards,  would  be  found  to  quadruple  that  which 
is  incurred  while  it  remains  in  the  plant.  That 
project  must,  of  consequence  be  abandoned. 
And  it  is  known  also  that  land  or  dew  rotting,  es- 
pecially for  hemp,  is  a  waste  of  the  article.  The 
preparation  of  the  land,  the  pulling  or  cutting  of 
the  crop,  and  the  dressing  of  it,  are  all  the  same 
whether  it  is  land  or  water  rotted ;  all  the  expen- 
ses attending  its  culture  are  equally  as  great  as 
is  the  labour,  and  yet  the  article  when  brought 
into  market  is,  when  water  rotted,  worth  foil 
forty  dollars  a  ton  more,  than  that  which  is  Ian  d 
rotted — ^this  is  surely  worth  attending  to— Our 
Orange  county  land  rotted  hemp,  although  of  as 
good  a  fibre  as  any  in  the  world,  seldom  brings  in 
market  within  forty  dollars  of  the  price  of  first 
rate  Russia  hemp,  and  it  arises  altogether  from 
its  being  land  rotted ;  and  the  cultivators  know 
this  fact. 

We  have  the  seed,  soil  and  climate^We have 
water  to  rot  and  a  machine  to  dress  themsaid 
if  our  farmers  do  not  cultivate  flax,  and  hemp, 
and  water  rot  and  produce  articles  of  as  good,  if 
not  superior  quality  to  the  Irish  and  Russian, 
they  ought  not  longer  to  complain  of  hard  times 
and  poor  crop^.  We  export  flax  8eed.to  Ireland 
for  tliem  to  sow  at  5  and  10  guineas  a  cask,  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  us  with  flax  and  flaxen 
goods.  I  am  credibly  informed  that  the  superior 
American  canvass  which  is  manufactured  at 
Paterson,  in  New  Jersey,  is  made  of  Irish  flax, 
from  AmMrican  seed  J  /—And  that  about  ^60,000 


is  annually  paid  for  this  article  alone,  for  this  one 
factory— and  this  immense  sum  is  gained  by  the 
Irish  people,  from  their  attention  to  the  rotting 
alone,  for  we  can  certainly  grow  the  plant  as 
well — and  I  know  that  it  can  be  better  dres&ed 
here.  But  my  dear  sit,  my  subject  has  run  away 
with  me.  In  ^ truth,  I  had  forgotten  myself,  and 
must  beg  you  to  do  with  this  letter  what  you  think 
proper.  Mr.  Goodsell's,  I  think,  may  be  of 
great  service,  and  therefore  desire  to  have  it 
inserted  at  full  length ;  but  you  may  cut  me  up 
as  you  please.  I  send  you  a  dozen  en^^vings  of 
my  flax  machine— pray  distribute  them  amongst 
your  friends.  If  you  will  publish  the  engraving, 
I  will  send  the  wood-cut  on  to  you  in  a  few  days ; 
but  this  I  will  not  do  until  I  hear  from  you,  whe- 
ther it  will  be  convenient  and  agp'ceable,  or  not. 
I  remain,  dear  sir, 

Your's  most  respectfully, 
SAMUEL  SWARTWOUT. 
P.  S.  I  have  omitted,  in  the  preceding  part  of 
my  letter,  to  notice  this  machine  as  a  most  com- 
plete griiin  thrasher,  as  well  as  flax  and  hemp 
dresser.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  better  thrasher  than  wc 
have  ever  had  here,  for  the  reason  that  one  horse 
and  a  man,  if  the  grain  should  be  reaped,  can 
with  ease  thresh  100  bushels  of  wheat  a  day,  for 
the  sheaves  need  not  pass  away  from  your  g^asp, 
but  are  held  to  the  beaters  at  K,  (see  engrav- 
ing) and  instantly  thrashed.  I  have  actually 
thrashed  clean  a  sheaf  in  two  seconds !  When 
grain  is  cradled  and  uneven,  containing  scatter- 
ing iieads  in  the  butts  of  the  sheaves,  the  whole 
is  suflfered  to  pass  under  the  beater,  which  will 
take  up  a  little  more  time,  and  will  require 
another  hand  to  remove  the  straw.  A  fanning 
mill  may  be  attached  to  it,  and  thus  fan  the  grain 
as  it  is  thrashed.  But  as  this  is  not  very  import- 
ant, the  great  labour  being  in  separating  the 
grain  from  the  straw,  it  may,  or  may  not  be  done 
by  those  who  fix  up  one  of  the  thrashers.  You 
will  also  perceive  that  the  very  same  ma- 
chine answers  the  double  purpose  of  grain  thrash- 
er and  flax  and  hemp  dresser— a  trifling  altera- 
tion, but  no  additional  expense  being  necessary 
to  produce  the  desired  change. 

Your's,  &c 
  S.  S. 

TO  MR.  SAMUEL  SWARTWOUT. 

Paris,  Oneida  County^  April  1823. 

Dear  Sir, 

Having  noticed  in  the  American  Farmer  of  the 
2rth  of  September^ast,  a  letter  from  his  Excel- 
lency, Governor . Wolcot  of  Connecticut,  addres- 
sed to  S.  W.  Pomroy,  Esq.  requesting  •*  infor- 
mation upon  the  subject  of  preparing  flax."  I 
have  thought  that  the  following  facts  might 
throw  some  light  upon  the  subject,  and  thereby 
induce,  perhaps,  some  of  our  spirited  agricul- 
turists to  aim  at  the  production  of  an  artide  of 
the  first  quality  and  value.  And,  although  I  am 
sensible  that  many  serious  objections  will  be 
made  to  the  method  which  I  have  adopted,  and 
which  I  would  most  strenuously  recommend  to 
others,  from  all  apprehension  of  its  being  too 
troublesome,  as  well  as  offensive ;  yet  if  what 
I  shall  state,  be  thought  worth  publishing,  you 
are  at  liberty  to  send  it  to  Mr.  Skinner. 

I  have  maac  many  experiments  the  year  past, 
with  flax  and  hemp.  I  do  not  allude  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  land,  but  as  to  the  best  method  of  pre- 
paring the  plant  for  a  more  expeditious  way  of 
dressing,  whilst  the  article  itself,  should  at  the 
same  time,  be  every  way  improved.  Hitherto, 
d  w  or  land  rotting,  lor  the  reasons  given  in  Goy, 
Wolcot's  letter,  has  been  generally  practised ; 
but,  I  am  prepared  to  show,  that  water  rouing^, 
in  all  cases^  where  it  can  be  done,  is  mo&i  un- 
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qutstionably  to  be  prcfett«4«lifc,^«i*  tiMW*^ 
rablc  far  «ll  the  patposcs  to  whMfe  il^ls  a^lM* 
a  fact  pei<f«etl^  wetf  ttnown  lo  thw  who  mmm- 
faciurc  i»€k  and  cmtlise*  *  It  is  more  ea^ 
sily  bleached— and  3ntly,  It  will  yield  a  p-eater 
quantity  of  librt  from  r  gtvett  quantity  of  the 
plant.  My  own  cxperitnenis  with  respect  to  the 
superior  durability  of  water  prepared  flax  were 
very  satisfactory.  I  placed  on  the  ground  a 
quantity  of  flax  that  had  been  sufficiently  water 
rotted  lor  dressing,  by  the  side  of  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  unrolled  flax,  and  turned  them  once  in  3 
days,  until  the  new  flax  was  sufficiently  rotted  for 
dressing  also,  and  upon  examination,  1  found  that 
that  which  had  been  previously  mater  rotted,  had 
lost  none  of  its  strength,  and  that  it  had  not  alter- 
ed in  any  respect,  except  in  its  colour,  which  was 
a  little  brighter  than  when  laid  out — both  parcels 
v-  ere  now  suffered  to  remain  upon  the  ground  un- 
til the  dew  rotted  became  worthies*,  when  the 
water  rotted  was  found  to  be  still  strong  and  good 

 1  repeated  these  experiments  with  dressed  flax, 

and  with  the  plant,  ^nd  found  the  result  the  same. 
—This,  in  my  mind,  fully  established  the  very 
important  fact,  that  mater  rotted  fiax  or  hemp 
infinitely  superior  to  that  which  is  dew  rotted. 
I  made  an  attempt  next,  to  ascertain  the  pro- 
portionate loss  in  weight,  in  each  process  of  rot- 
ting, and  found  them  both  nearly  equal,  viz. 
about  25  per  cent ;  but  I  ^ound  at  the  same  time, 
I  hat  the  produce  of  this  equal  quantity  of  plant, 
diff'ered  materially  in  weight.  When  it  came  to 
be  dressed,  the  dew  or  land  rotted  averaged 
from  12  to  16  lbs.  of  fibre  only,  whilst  the  water 
prepared,  gave  from  16  to  25  percent. — This  dif- 
ference in  weight  I  consider  to  be  quite  sufficient 
to  defray  the  extra  expense  of  water  rotting, 
whilst  the  value  of  the  article  would  be  enhanc- 
ed one-third  more. 

My  strong  desire  to  investigate  this  subject  ful- 
ly, induced  «ic  to  make  other  trials,  by  boiling 
and  steaming,  in  order  to  avoid  the  rotting  pi-o- 
ccss  altogether :  but  I  did  not  succeed  in  any  of 
them  sufficiently,  to  warrant  their  recommenda- 
tion to  the  public — on  the  contrary  I  became  con- 
vinced that  neither  would  answer. 

My  next  investigation,  was  an  attempt  to  as- 
certain the  nature  of  the  substance,  in  which  the 
fibre  lies  embedded;  and  found  it  to  consist  of 
gum,  mucilaginous  njatter,  and  a  ]  eculiar  kind  of 
vL'^eiable  extract,  containing  a  small  quantity  of 
taTi.— These 


the  farincr  can  poiisibly  procure  them— after  the 
plant  hai  bwi  fortv-eijcht  hours  in  wutcr,  it 
should  be  drawn  off,  when  the  water  will  be 
found  to  be  exccLtlitigly  discoloured,  and  this 
should  be  repeated  ;  aftur  whitb  tt'i  the  plant  re- 
main immeriicd  until  it  be  siimcieutly  rotted, 
which  must,  of  course,  bQ  dettr mined  by  experi- 
ence and  judgment.  The  disagreeable  smell,  so 
much  dreaded  and  deprecated,  will  by  this  pro- 
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ceas,  be  greatly  dimtmshed. — When  the  wf-  i  iher 
:^m\  th<^  wator  wtre  both  warm  in  summer,  I  Have 
knowu  ilium  rot  in  seven  days — in  other  m&taii- 
ccs,  i!i  cold  H^eatber,  I  have  known  ttt9i|.|^  lie 
bufied  for  ninety  days,  without  injury. 
I  the  greatest  r^pect, 

jfmt  ob*dt  servant, 
(Signed)  NAMAN  GOODSELL. 


AND  GRAIN  THRASHER. 


AAA,  the  Frame— B,  the  Cylinder— C  C  C  &c. 
8  Beaters  of  wood,  2  inches  by  IJ,  made  of  ma- 
ubstances  were  precipitated  from  •  pie  or  other  hard  wood,  and  rounded  on  the  inside, 
their  solutions,  by  means  of  re-agents  ;  when,  af- iD  D  D  D,  &c.  8  Scutchers  or  Slats  of  wood,  2^ 


ter  drying,  the  gum  bore  a  greater  resemblance  |  inches  wide,  and  J  thick,  2  feet  long,  the  outer 
to  gum  lac,  than  to  any  other  substance,  and  was  points  cut  conically,  E,  the  Hackle — F,  Small 
perfectly  soluble  in  solutions  of  pot-ash,  whether  i  Whirl,  8  inches  diameter,  fixed  to  the  axis  of  the 
caustic  or  carbonated — and  also  capable  of  being  Cylinder — G,  Vertical  Drum,  6  feet  diameter. 


dissolved  in  alcohol* — The  other  parts,  as  muci- 
lage and  extractive  matter,  were  soluble  in 
water.  Hence  I  conclude  that  pot-ash  is  the 
cheai>est  solvent  for  cleansing  fiax,  and  that  this 
can  be  best  applied  when  it  has  been  cleansed 
frora  the  woody  part,  and  manufactured  into 
cloih. 

lo  the  management  of  hemp  and  flax,  I  would 
recommend  the  following  method,  because  it 
saves  labour,  and  is  more  convenient  to  dress^: — 
when  the  plants  are  pulled,  care  sliould  be  ta- 
ken to  sort  them,  by  putting  the  longest  lengths 
by  themselves  ;  and  for  the. purpose  of  facilitat- 
ing the  handling  of  it  at  the  machine,  it  is  well 
to  {yut  about  one  pound  of  the  plant  into  a  bundle 
as  soon  as  the  seed  is  thrashed,  which  is  done 
with  exceeding  expedition  by  the  machine.  Let 
it  be  put  to  rot  iu  water.  The  surface,  after 
the  plant  is  immersed,  to  be  covered  with 
boards  or  straw,  or  any  thing  else  to  exclude  the 
sun's  rays,  which  will  cause  the  whole  to  have 
the  same  colour.— If  troughs  or  vats  are  made 
ase  <^  I  would  certainly  recommend  them,  where 


on  the  axis  of  which  is  a  Whirl,  18  inches  dia 
meter — H  H,  Leather  Strap  or  Band  5  inches 
wide,  which  rui.s  over  the  drum  G  and  the  small 
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forms  best  when  driven  at  the  rate  of  200  revo- 
lutions in  a  minute. 

The  above  described  machine  is  cylindrical  in 
its  form,  and  made  entirely  of  iron,  exceptitig 
the  beaters  and  scutchers.  Weighs  about  200 
lbs. ;  is  5  feet  long  and  2i  feet  diameter ;  may  be 
made  in  3  days,  and  is  calculated  alike  to  break 
and  dress  both  hemp  and  flax,  in  a  style  superior 
to  that  dressed  by  hand,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
thrash  from  60  to  80  bushels  of  any  kind  of  grain 
a-day.    It  is  not  calculated,  however,  to  dress 


Whirl  F — I,  Horizontal  Drum,  12  feet  diameter,  i  either  hemp  or  flax  in  an  unrotted  state.  They 
aix)und  which,  and  the  large  Whirl  on  the  axis  of  j  are  both  to  be  well  rotted,  when  100  lbs.  of  fiax 


G,  passes  a  band  or  strap,  which  turns  the  Drum 
G,  and  puts  the  whole  machine  in  motion.  K, 
Husk  or  Rest,  over  which  the  Hemp,  Flax  or 
Grain,  is  held,  when  broken  and  beaten  by  the 
Cylinder.  L,  Scutching  Board  over  which  the 
Flax  is  held  after  being  broken  by  the  Cylinder, 
and  when  it  is  to  be  whipped  out  clean  of  the 
sheaves  by  the  Scutchers  D  D  D  Bcc.  not  used  for 
Grain, — M,  Upright  Plank,  about  three  feet 
high,  with  a  notch  in  the  upper  end,  sufficiently 
large  to  allow  the  outer  end  of  the  Scutching 
Board  L  to  play  3  inches. 

The  above  proportions  are  calculated  for  a 
horse  who  walks  3  times  round  his  path  oi  24 
feet  diameter  in  a  minute.  One  horse  is  quite 
sufficient  to  drive  it.  When  water  pow^r  is  made 
use  of,  the  large  wheel  and  its  accompanyiug  fi- 
gures are  dispensed  with.   The  cylinder  per- 


and  from  200  to  300  lbs.  of  hemp  can  be  dressed 
by  one  man  in  a  day. 

For  breaking  flax,  the  frame  or  husk  K,  (which 
describes  a  segment  of  a  circle  under  the  cylinder) 
is  placed  within  about  ^  of  an  inch  of  the  cylinder 
itself.  Here  the  sheaves  are  forced  endwise  un- 
der the  cylinder  or  breakers,  the  small  end  fii-st, 
and  when  suihciently  broken,  the  other  end  is  put 
under  ;  and  when  the  whole  is  broken,  the  ope- 
rator turns  to  the  scutchers,  where  the  dirt  and 
sheaves  are  entirely  beaten  out.  For  this  opera- 
tion, about  one  pound  of  the  plant  at  a  time,  is 
found  to  be  the  most  convenient  and  manat^eable 
quantity. 

For  thrashing  grain,  the  frame  or  husk  K,  is 
to  be  moved  back  from  the  bod-  of  the  cylinder, 
full  2  inches ;  a  broad  boan^  to  be  fixed  on  the 
resting  board,  at  an  inclination  of  about  7^ 
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grees,  to  prevent  the  grain  from  doubling  and  fall- 
ing outside  of  the  beaters.  The  sheaves  (of 
about  half  the  size  of  the  common  bundles)  are 
then  to  be  ftnrced  endwise  under  the  breakers  and 
turned,  and  if  any  heads  of  grain  remain  in  the 
buts,  they  are  to  be  suffered  to  pass  under  the 
cylinder. 

This  machi^ne,  for  simplicity  of  construction, 
exceeding  durability,  ease  and  perfection  of  its. 
performance,  cannot  be  surpassed  by  any  other 

Fig, 

Brake,  for  Ijirge  Hemfi^  but  not  required  for 


work  of  art.  In  addition  to  the  uses  already 
enumerated,  at  a  trifling  expenditure  for  a  cover- 
ing of  iron,  perforated  like  a  grater,  it  becomes 
a  clover  cleaner,  that  will  clean  8  bushels  per 
day  ;  and  by  adding  a  set  of  steel  plated  knives, 
screwed  to  the  beaters,  it  becomes  at  once  a  su- 
perior straw-cutter. 

The  price  of  a  Machine,  with  the  patent 
right,  is  60  dollars.-^ounties  and  Towns  sold 
upon  advantageous  terms. 
2. 

the  small  or  ordinary  sized,  Hemfi^  nor  for  flax* 


tended  culture  of  flax  and  hemp,  in  a  manner  to 
become  leading  staples  in  the  northern  and 
western  states.  We  do  therefore  recommend  to 
all  farmers  to  cultivate  largely  both  flax  and 
hemp  the  present  year,  in  a  fuU  belief  that  they 
n)ay  safely  repose  confidence  in  the  facilities 
they  will  derive  by  the  introduction  of  said  ma- 
chine into  general  use. 


R&tEHENCES. 


A,  the  Frame— B,  the  Bed— .C,  Fluted  Roller 
— D,  Pendulum— Pitman,  which  is  put  in  mo- 
tion by  means  of  crank  F,  attached  to  axis  of  the 
Drum  G,  at  A,  in  fig.  1. 

The  Crank  F,  being  attached  to  the  axis  of 
the  drum  G,  sets  it  in  motion.  The  small  end 
of;  he  hemp  is  first  forced  under  the  roller  C 
and  when  broken  the  other  end  is  in  like  mannei 
broken.  The  slats  in  the  bed  B,  are  to  be  made 
from  2}  inches  to  three  inches  asunder,  and  the 
flutes  of  the  roller  C  to  corre^ond. 

In  reply  to  an  enquiry  of  Mr.  Swartwout  at 
New  York,  about  the  price  and  demand  for  hemp, 
the  editor  is  informed  that  the  price  of  dew  or 
land  rotted  hemp,  is  from  100  to  120  dollars  a  ton. 
That  of  water  rotted,  is  from  175  to  200— One  of 
the  most  extensive  as  well  as  respectable  dealers 
in  the  article,  and  a  gentleman  of  as  much  judg- 
ment in  it  as  any  in  our  city,  informed  me  to  day, 
that  although  American  dew  or  land  rotted  hemp 
was  a  very  inferior  article,  and  not  worth  within 
70  dollars  a  ton  as  much  as  the  Russia ;  yet, 
the:  American  v>ater  rotted  hemp,  which  is 
well  dressed,  is  worth  as  much  and  will  bring  as 
great  a  price  as  the  Russian.  He  is  perfectly  en- 
thusiasUc:  upon  the  subject ;  has  seen  our  little 
Cylinder  work,  and  has  the  promise  of  a  ton  at 
least,  of  my  he»p  the  next  fall ;  which  I  wiU 
rant  shall  be  equal>  if  not  superior  to  the  ve- 


ry first  rate  Russia.  AH  that  is  necessary,  now 
that  we  have  a  machine  to  dress  it  with,  is  to  wa- 
ter rot  it,  and  then  we  shall  be  as  distinguished 
for  Hemp  as  we  are  for  cotton ;  for  the  same  at- 
tention, and  one-fifth  part  the  trouble,  will  place 
it  upon  as  respecUble  a  footing  as  any  article  of 
commerce  or  consumption." 

KevD  Invention, — We  hear  with  great  pleasure 
that  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  has  purchased  Goodsell's 
Flax  and  Hemp  Machine,  which  was  in  exhibi- 
tion the  week  past  at  Greenbush.  We  are  inform- 
ed it  is  to  be  put  into  immediate  practical  operation 
in  the  vicinity  of  this  city.  Gentlemen  farmers 
will  therefore  have  an  opportunity  to  judge  for 
themselves ;  and  we  annex  the  following  certifi- 
cate for  the  more  general  information  of  the  pub- 
lic.— Albany  Daily  Adv. 

Goodsell's  Flax  and  Hemp,  Machine,^V^e  the 
undersigned,  have  attentively  examined  the  ope- 
ration of  Goodsell's  Flax  and  Hemp  Machine  at 
Greenbush,  opposite  to  the  city  of  Albany,  and 
are  of  opinion,  from  the  simplicity  and  solidity  of 
its  construction,  and  from  its  cheapness,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  one  man  can  perform  three 
separate  processes  in  cleaning  flax  perfectly,  in 
less  than  a  minute,  on  so  small  a  machine,  not  ex* 
ceeding  200lbs.  weight,  that  it  will  be  of  great 
public  utility,  and  will  lend  to  promote  the  ex* 


St.  Van  Rensselaer, 
Elkanah  Watson, 
Erastus  Root, 
E.  C.  Genet, 
Thomas  H.  Hamilton, 
Daniel  James, 
Albany,  April,  1823. 


Henry  Wager, 
Philip  Hooker, 
Alex.  O.  Spencer, 
Aaron  Clark, 
Asa  Adgate, 
John  James. 


We  the  subscribers  fully  concur  in  the  forego- 
ing certificate,  and  beg  leave  to  subjoin  our  testi- 
mony to  its  valuable  properties  as  a  grain  thrash- 
er, having  seen  it  in  operation  at  Mr.  Samuel 
Swartwout's  place,  opposite  the  city  of  New 
York,  May  3,  1823. 

Signed, 

Herman  Le  Roy,       Thomas  Freeborn, 
Jos.  G.  Swift,  Franciscus  C.  Tucker, 

Thomas  Morris,       W.  P.  Van  Ness. 

S.  Swartwout,  Esq.  Hoboken,  near  the  city  of 
New  York,  is  the  patentee  of  the  machine. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

Poplar  Grove,  St.  Paul's,  \ 
S.  Carolina,  May,  20th,  1823.  5 

Sir, 

A  correspondent  in  one  of  your  late  numbers, 
asks  for  information  thi-ough  the  medium  of  your 
paper,  relative  to  the  reclamation  of  marsh 
land,  which  is  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of 
trees — such  as  ash,  maple  and  gum.  He  says, 
that  an  impression  exists  in  his  neighbourhood, 
where  large  bodies  of  that  land  are  to  be  met 
with,  that  woodland  marsh,  when  reclaimed, 
will  sink  more  than  that  which  is  free  from  wood. 
If  any  conclusive  experiment  has  been  made  of 
this  kind  of  marsh,  1  should  be  pleased  to  know 
the  result;  when  convenient,  if  you  will  make 
the  necessary  enquiries,  to  obtain  information  on 
the  subject,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you.  As  I  have 
derived  much  instruction,  and  received  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  from  the  perusal  of  your  inters 
esting  paper,  I  will  lay  before  you  the  result  of 
an  experiment,  which  I  think  will  be  conclusive 
to  the  mind  of  your  correspondent,  that  I  have 
made  upon  two  hundred  acres  of  marsh  land, 
which  was  once  as  heavily  wooded  with  cypress 
trees,  as  perhaps  any  swamp  in  Carolina  ;  and  of 
which  I  gave  you  some  little  account  in  vol.  2. 
No.  44. 

My  plantation  is  so  situated,  that  at  the  lower 
extremity,  where  I  formerly  embanked  about 
two  hundred  acres,  the  tide  water  is  generally 
brackish,  and  often  times  salt.  It  is  so  embodied 
with  the  old  rice  fields,  that  in  order  to  supply  it 
with  the  quantity  of  water  necessary  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  rice,  I  dug  a  canal  of  tvirenty  feet 
wide,  and  four  miles  long,  entering  the  creek 
where  the  tide  ceases  to  flow,  and  where  from 
the  drainings  of  a  swamp  many  miles  in  extent, 
it  is  generally  fresh ;  from  whence  at  the  flood 
tide  my  rice  fields  are  supplied,  and  assisted  in  a 
drought  by  a  long  reservoir  of  water.  The  l>eau- 
tiful  level  appearance,  all  alluvial  soils,  exhibit  to 
the  eye,  connected  with  its  natural  richness,  in- 
duced me,  about  the  years  1793  and  1^94,  to 
commence  the  undertakings  and  which  t  have 
never  had  reason  to  repent.  After  many  labori- 
ous and  ineffectual  attempts  to  get  rid  6f  the 
rushes,  and  turn  up  the  land  wiw  ploughs  and 
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•.'.)C8, 1  bjccamc  almost  djsli cartoned,  b^ing  at  a  ioss 
.11  what  manner  to  prortt:d  to  elTectpuIvcriaatior^ 
^iihout  which,  the  5cht;mo  nuist  prove  abortive. 
It  occurred  to  ine,  that  notv^  ithsUM^i^ing  my  dUch- 
L\>  were  dug  three  feet  deep,  there  yet  remained , 
t^»o  much  sobbiness  in  the  land,  to  allow  the  Suc- 
re ssful  operation  of  the  plough.   Satisfied  of  that 
f:ici*  1  dug  up  my  river  trunks,  and  replaced 
them  at  si^  inches  above  loV  water  mark,  sunk 
tlie  ditcl^es  to  the  depth  of  five  feet,  and  struck 
(,uarter  acre  drains  about  three  feet  de6p.  The 
«.  tfcct  was  visible  in  the  cour&e  of  a  few  months ; 
the  rushes  being  deprived  of  that  nourishment, 
I  hey  had  been  accustomed  to  receive  from  the 
^)hhy  state  of  the  land,  died  away.   A  fire  was 
uien  applied  on  a  windy  day,  which  consumed 
them.    The  plough  and  hoes  were  again  resum- 
ed, and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  work 
progress.   The  land  having  now  assumed  a  light 
husky  appearance,  very  much  resembling  the 
()cat  morasses  in  Scotland,  was  thrown  into  large 
potato,  or  com  beds.   In'  a  short  time  a  fire  was 
^^ain  applied,  which  burnt  them  smooth  to  the 
sround,  leaving  ashes  of  a  red  colour.   It  was 
1  cpeated  during  the  course  of  the  winter,  and  m 
tiie  spring,  partial  crops  of  corn,'  oats,  barley 
anc  rye  were  planted  upon  a  small  scale — M  of 
w  hich  failed.   Perseverance,  however,  in  tillage, 
ai  d  attention  to  the  depth  of  my  ditches,  at  length 
overcame  all  these  discouraging  results,  the  land, 
in  due  time,  produced  rice,  cotton,  corn,  barley, 
r)  e  and  oats,  all  of  which  I  have  had  since,  grow- 
iiii;  as  a  part  of  my  crop,  particularly  barley, 
uiiich  was  harvested  about  the  15ih  May ;  ai>d 
the  land  Immediately  planted  in  rice,  making  it 
produce  two  crops  in  one  season. 

The  land,  by  constant  cultivation,  has  sunk  so 
much,  that  it  is  almost  incredible  to  suppose  the 
probability  of  a  plough,  drawn  by  Oxen  could 
have  gone  over  mafiy  parts  of  it.  Large  cypress 
stumps  and  roots  have  since  risen  up,  and  now 
she  w  themselves  18  or  30  inches  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  land,  with  the  visible  marks  of  the 
axe.  The  main  bodies  of  the  trees  have  been 
removed,  many  of  them  six  feet  in  diameter ; 
here  and  there  a  large  limb  is  found,  which  has 
been  squared  by  my  carpenters,  and  carried  home, 
for  the  purposes  of  building — and  here,  Mr.  Edit 
or,  arises  H  question  for  those  who  are  fond  of 
diving  into  these  matters,  who  were  the  persons 
that  applied  the  axe,  and  to  what  market  were 
the  trees  carried  ^  From  the  above  statement, 
I  think  your  correspondent  will  view  it  in  the 
W^ht  of  a  conclusive  experiment,  that  heavy 
wooded  m&rsh  land  sinks  more  than  any  other 
kind  of  land  without  wood. 

Before  I  cocdude,  I  will  adduce  one  more  in- 
stance, still  more  conclusive,  of  the  Excessive 
sinking  of  this  kind  of  land.  In  digging  the  ca< 
nal,  above  mentioned,  a  piece  of  the  land  in 
qnestion,  consisting  of  about  20  acres,  was  en- 
closed by  the  embankment,  wooded  with  the 
identical  kind  mentioned  by  your  correspondent 
— ash,  maple,  gum,  besides  a  few  very  large  lob- 
lolly pine  trees,  a  quantity  of  palmetto  and 
cedar  bushes,  and  the  greatest  part  covered 
^ith  rushes.  This  laiid,  through  which  a  creek 
runs,  was  so  completely  raised,  that  nothing  but 
a  very  high  spring  tide,  aided  by  an  easterly 
^ind,  could  at  all  affect,  (the  tide  with  me  rises 
six  feet) — knowing  it  to  be  of  the  very  first  qua- 
lity, I  ordered  it  to  be  cleaned.  Since  which,  it 
has  produced  abundantly  of  every  kind  of  grain, 
planted  on  our  Idw  country.  It  now  ranks  among 
my  first  rate  fields,  and  often  produces  fifty  and 
^ixty  bo^iels  of  rough  rice  to  the  acre. 

I  remain. 

Very  respectfully, 

CHA'S  E.  ROWAND. 


OX  THE   MANAG^ENT  OF  HORSES 

AND  DOt^S— BY  W  SaOPSAIEWGED 

SPORTSMAN, 

(Continued  from  page  69,  voh  S.) 
Of  the  Oueen*^  JDo^  Phynician. 

There  was  a  fellow  in  this  tdwn  (I  forget  his 
name)  who  was  called  the  Queen's  Dog  Physi 
cian.  From  his  attending  her  majesty's  dogs,  he 
went  to  all  the  )vomen  ot  fashion,  to  doctor  their 
dogs  also.  He  never  would  undertake  them,  un- 
less he  was  permitted  to  take  them  home  with 
him  for  ten  days.  There  was  seldom  any  thing 
more  the  matter  with  them  than  a  gross  habit  of 
body  ;  fat  to  a  degree,  from  the  scandalous  me- 
thod they  are  fed,  giving  them  every  day,  more 
good  meat  than  would  supply  two  poor  children 
When  he  got  Chloe  home,  ne  physicked  her,  and 
gave  her  nothing  but  dry  bread  for  some  time. 
She  would  not  eat  the  first  three  or  four  days,  of 
such  insipid  food,  and,  the  first  day,  howled  most 
bitterly ;  however  he  soon  cured  her  of  that,  by 
giving  her  four  or  five  sound  floggings,  to  prevent 
her  annoying  his  neighbours.  I  think  it  scanda- 
lous to  give  do^s  what  a  human  being  would  be 
grateful  to  receive :  however  this  must  be  passed 
over  in  oblivion,  provided  a  gentleman  be  mak- 
ing love  to  the  lady,  for  then  it  is  necessary  to 
make  a  considerable  deal  of  love  to  the  lap-dog 
also.  In  about  ten  days  the  Queen's  dog  physi- 
cian brings  my  lady  her  dog  home,  as  fine  as  a 
star,  sleek  in  his  cuat,  and  in  tolerable  good  con- 
dition, for  he  has  fed  it  tolerably*  well  for  the 
last  four  or  five  days.  Her  ladyship  is  charmed 
with  the  looks  of  her  dog ;  he  is  as  merry  as  a 
grig ;  jumps,  frisks,  and  plays  about ;  when,  be- 
fore, he  could  hardly  walk  down  stairs  to  dinner. 
She  pays  him  very'  handsomely ;  he  goes  away 
contented,  laughing  in  his  sleeve  at  her  ladyship. 
C^nteming  Mad  Dogs, 

I  have  mentioned  all  the  fatal  and  bad  mala- 
dies to  which  a  dog  is  subjected,  excepting  mad- 


altci^d  mv  nwO.iod  uiuH  three  years  ago.  A 
gamekct  ]^  r  SutT  ^!!;  -  ,:ein^  il^ac  a  boy  was 
was  hi  n;^^  iny  ci&jjb'  tL  with  strong  salt  and  water, 
(hi:)  name  was  Cooper,)  said  to  nie :  "Sir,  I 
think  you  do  wrong  to  wash  your  dogs'  feet  in 
salt  and  water,  at  this  early  part  of  the  shooting 
season,  (it  was  the  first  week  in  September),  at 
this  time,  sir,  when  the  ground  is  uncommonly 
dry,  and  as  hard  as  a  rock.  If  you  will  feel  their 
feet,  you  will  find  there  is  a  considerable  degree 
of  feverish  heat  in  the  dogs'  feet  from  having 
hunted  all  day  on  hard  and  dry  ground-  A  do^, 
sir,  in  such  weather,  should  have  his  feet  suppled 
and  comforted.  As  long  as  the  ground  is  dry  and 
hard,  I  always  wash  my  dogs*  feet  with  warm 
soap  and  water,  and  clean  them  well,  particular- 
ly between  the  toes'  and  balls  of  the  feet ;  this 
comforts  his  feet,  allays  the  heat,  and  promotes 
the  circulation  io  the  feet.  In  the  more  advanc- 
ed period  of  the  season,  when  the  ground  is  very 
wet,  then  salt  and  water  may  be  proper."  I  ap- 
proved much  of  the  reasons  he  gave  ;  it  shewed 
the  sense  of  his  practice,  and  the  folly  of  mine : 
since  that  period  I  have  taken  his  advice. 
Friar* »  Balsam  for  ^oounds  in  Dogs*  Feet, 
When  dogs'  feet  are  cut  by  flint  and 

BY  other  accidents,  FrIAR's  balsam  I  HAVE 
USED  FOR  YEARS,  AND  FIND  EXCELLENT.  You 

may  generally  hunt  the  dog  the  next  day,  with  a 
piece  of  strong  wash-leather,  four  double,  tied 
round  the  foot ;  and  when  their  feet  are  chafed 
or  galled,  or  the  skin  is  absolutely  worn  off.  Fri- 
ar s  BALSAM  is  the  only  thing  I  ever  have  used 
for  many  and  many  years. 
Of  the  Canker  in  the  inside  of  Dogs*  Ears, 
Dogs  are  sometimes  afflicted  with  a  disorder, 
called  the  canker,  in  the  inside  of  the  ear,  and 
some  distance  in  it  also.  In  this  disorder  I  have 
never  had  much  practice,  for  I  do  not  recollect 
that  I  ever  had  above  four  or  five  dogs  so  disor- 
dered.  I  have  found  the  following  method  bene- 


ness.  Fortunately,  no  dog  of  mine  ever  went  ficial.  Lay  the  dog  down  on  his  side,  with  that 
mad,  or  was  bitten  by  a  mad  dog;  therefore,  on,  ear,  in  which  the  disorder  lies,  uppermost:  put 
that  subject,  I  can  give  no  just  opinion  :  but,  pro-|a  lump  of  soft  soap,  as  big  as  a  walnut,  into  the 
vided  I  had  a  dog,  ever  so  valuable,  bitten  very: ear  :  pour  one  table-spoonful  of  brandy  on  it ; 
deep,  partidilariy  if  near  to  the  head,  I  would  •  hold  the  ear  close,  and  rub  it  well,  until  the  soap 
destroy  him.  If  he  were  bitten  but  slightly,  1 1  comes  to  a  lather  ;  then  pour  another  table- 
-    -      ■'^  '  spoonful,  and  so  continue  to  do,  until  you  have  us- 

ed three  or  four  table  spoons-full,  constantly  rub- 
bing the  ear  till  the  soap  and  brandy  be  well  mix- 
ed. Use  this  method  three  or  four  days  follow- 
ing. This  disorder  is  known  by  the  dog  shaking 
his  head  perpetually,  and  by  his  smacking  his 
ears  against  his  head  and  neck  ;  a  nasty,  stinking 
humour  is  also  discharged  from  the  ear. 
The  Canker  on  the  outside  of  the  Ear^  with  the 
Cure, 

There  is  another  sort  of  canker,  which  gene- 
rally lies  at  the  tip,  or  bottom  side  of  the  ear. 
This  is  very  visible  to  the  eye,  and  dogs  are  very 
subject  to  It.   I  will  state  to  you  a  method  of 


would  cut  the  bitten  part  out,  and  bum  the  wound 
well  with  a  hot  iron ;  then  pour  some  liquid  caus- 
tic oh  the  wound,  and  rub  in,  two  or  three  times 
every  day,  some  very  strong  mercurial  ointment; 
and,  for  certain  I  would  give  him  t^uetve  grains 
of  Turbith  mineral,  Osmer  asserts  positively 
that  he  has  given  it  to  many  dogs,  badlv  bitten, 
and  never  knew  it  fail  :  and  several  otners  as- 
sert the  same.  I  would  rub  strohg  mercurial 
ointment  into  the  wound  every  day,  for  at  least 
one'  month ;  and  give  him,  every  week,  for  a 
month,  two  doses  of  the  Turbith  mineral.  Pro- 
vided a  dog  went  mad  in  my  kennel,  I  would  dis- 
charge the  person  who  looks  after  them ;  for  no 


dog  goes  mad  without  first  rejecting  his  food. (treating  this  disorder,  invented  and  practised  by 
The  moment  a  dog  refuses  his  food,  or  feeds  very  that  celebrated  physician  Doctor  James,  the  in- 


spariugly,  he  should  be  taken  from  the  others, 
and  chained  up  in  some  safe  place.* 

Of  JDog's  Feet :  htm  to  treat  them. 
I  shall  now  proceed,  and  speak  concerning 
dogs'  feet,— the  most  essential  point  about  the 


ventor  of  the  fever  powders,  who  paid  much  at- 
tention to  the  disorders  of  dogs.  1  am  certain  I 
have  used  it  to  fifty  dogs,  and  never  knevf  it  fail, 

T\KE  EqUAL  PARTS  OF  RED  PRECIPITATE 
AND     HOG's-LARD,     WELL     MIXED  TOGETHER. 


animal ;  for,  without  a  good,  firm  foot,  he  can  ne-  j  Brush  both  sides  of  the  dog*s  ear  where  the 
ver  hunt  long.  I  never  look  at  a  dog  which  has  |disoi*der  lies,  with  a  soft  tooth-brush,  having  some 
a  thin,  flat,  wide,  and  spread  foot ;  they  are  not  j  of  this  ointment  laid  on  it. 


worth  two-pence, 

It  has  been  a  constant  custom  with  me  to  wash 
my  pointer's  feet  with  strong  salt  and  water  after 
the  day's  sport.  I  have  found  my  error,  and  am 
convinced  that  it  is  a  wrong  practice.  I  never 

*  Any  roan  who  would  keep  a  dog  one  day^  af- 
ter he  was  bitten  by  a  dog  kn<mn  to  be  tnad^ 
ought  himself,  to  be  pot  in  a  strait  jacket,  and 


Be  sure  never  to 
Brush  against  the  hair^  but  always  the  way  the 
hair  lies.  About  four  dressings,  once  every  day, 
is  generally  sufficient. 

Provided  you  do  not  choose  to  rub  your  dog  in 
with  the  quick-silver  ointment,  and  dab  him 
with  the  quick-silver  dissolved  in  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, when  he  has  got  the  mange ;  (in  the  form- 
er pages  of  this  book,  I  have  told  you  how  to 
make  them  ;)  the  following  is  the  best  thing  I 


sent  to  the  Lunatic's  Hospital^EdU.  Am.  i^hr.'know,  after  the  mercurial  ointment;  and,  befo 
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I  was  acquainted  with  that,  I  always  used  it,  and 
found  it  answer  well ;  but  then  it  must  be  used  at 
least  three  times,  which  causes  much  trouble 
It  is  made  after  the  following  method.  Take 

HALF  A  PIKT  OF  TRAIN-OIL,  HALF  A  PINT  OF 
OIL  OF  TURPENTINE,  HALF  A  POUND  OF  SULPHUR 

vivuM,  (the  black  coloured  sulphur,  and  not 
the  flower  of  brimstone,)  and  one  ounce  of 

ROACH  alum,  very  FINELY  POWDERED  ;  MIX 
THEM  ALI  WELL  TOGETHER.    It  Certainly  IS  uot 

prudent  to  use  a  strong  mercurial  ointment  and 
wash,  in  very  cold  weather,  nor  unless  your  dog 
lies  warm  and  dry.  1  know  not  what  might  be 
the  consequence  of  such  imprudence ;  but  sure- 
ly with  pi  oper  care,  the  dog  can  receive  no  injury. 

The  most  cursed  and  tormenting  malady  a  dog 
can  have,  is  to  be  badly  troubled  with  worms. 
Give  him  the  best  of  food  it  does  him  but  little 
good  :  he  always  looks  unkindly  in  his  coat,  and 
will  not  cdrry  flesh.  I  have  generally  been  very 
successful  in  destroying  the  worms  in  dogs,  by 
THE  USE  OF  CALOMEL  ;  Hor  have  I  used  any 
thing  else  for  years  :  the  quantity  I  give  is 

TEN  grains  ;  FOUR  DOSES,  STOPPING  ONE  DAY 

BETWEEN  EACH  DOSE.  This  year,  1813,  I  had 
a  dog  so  troubled  with  them  for  about  ten  months, 
so  very  bad,  that  1  could  not  destroy  them.  I  tri 
ed  many  things:  fii*st,  four  dosea  of  caiomel, 
ten  grains  in  each  dose ;  then  I  gave  him  aavin  ; 
then  bear's-foot ;  after  that,  powdered  glass, 
four  doses,  as  much  in  each  dose  as  would  lie 
on  a  shilling,  heaped  up.  Then  a  medical  gen 
tleman  of  my  acquaintance  told  me  that  I  did  not 
give  him  enough  calomel ;  but  that  first  I  should 
boil  a  pint  of  milk,  cool  it,  and  sweeten  it  well  with 
brown  sugar  ;  give  this  first  to  the  dog,  that  the 
-worms  might  feed  well  on  it,  and  in  about  twenty 
minutes  afterwards,  give  him  twenty  grains  {one 
scruple)  of  calomel.  This  I  gave  him  three 
times  ;  it  brought  a  number  of  worms  from  him : 
but,  in  about  5  or  6  days,  he  had  nearly  as  manv 
as  before ;  then  I  knew  not  what  step  to  take  with 
him.  One  day,  by  chance,  I  met  with  a  very 
okl  acquaintance  ot  mine,  a  tradesman,  and  hap- 
pened  to  mention  to  him  how  terribly  the  do|;  was 
troubled  with  worms.  He  said  :  '*  It  is  very  smgu- 
lar,  sir,  having  known  me  for  so  many  years,  that 
you  should  not  be  aware  that  I  have  cured  some 
hundreds  of  the  human  race,  and  my  medicine  is 
equally  efficacious  to  the  brute  creation.  This 
medicine  is  nothing  but  the  leaves  of  the 
WALNUT  TREE.  In  summcr,  when  the  leaves  are 
green,  they  must  be  dried  and  baked  in  a  plate 
before  the  fire,  then  rubbed  to  a  fine  powder 
with  the  hands.  In  winter,  when  dr}',  you  must 
buy  them  at  the  medical  herb-shop.  I  gave  ray 

d«g   TWO    LARGISH  TEA  SPOONS-FUL,  HEAPED 

UP ;  first  boiling  half  a  pint  of  milk,  letting  it 
coo),  and  puttmg  the  powdered  leaves  into  it :  the 
dog  will  take  it  well ;  but  he  will  not  take  it  in 
grease,  for  the  leaves  have  a  very  strong  taste 
and  smell.  Bv  the  by,  I  caution  all  sportsmen 
never  to  give  dogs  milk,  which  has  not  been  boil- 
ed, for  it  will  purge  them  as  much  as  a  dose  of 
physic.  I  gave  my  dog,  eight  days  following, 
one  dose  ;  after  which,  for  above  two  months,  he 
nevor  voided  one  single  worm. 

There  is  a  peculiar  excellence  in  these  leaves ; 
they  never,  in  the  least,  purged  my  dog ;  his  bo- 
dy was  in  the  same  state,  as  if  I  never  had  given 
him  any  thing.  This  is  a  vast  benefit ;  for,  as 
is  does  dot  purge  the  dog,  it  may  be  given  him 
even  when  he  hunts.  I  am  told  by  medical  men, 
who  have  studied  botany,  that  walnut  leaves  are 
a  positive  poison  to  worms,  but  by  no  means  de- 
trimental to  roan  or  beast. 

You  may  observe,  in  the  autumn,  when  the  ca- 
terpillars and  grubs  eat  the  leaves  of  trees,  and 
troy  the  garden-stuff,  you  will  never  see  the 
of  walnut-trees  eaten  by  them  :  no  cater- 
nor  grub  will  approach  a  walnut-tree.  Be 


sides,  I  give  you  another  proof  of  their  abhorrence 
of  walnut  leaves :  in  summer,  when  the  ground 
is  80  dry  that  you  cannot  dig  for  worms  to  go 
fishing  with,  fill  a  pail,  about  one-third  full,  •f 
walnut-tree  leaves,  and  pour  a  large  kettle  of 
boiling  water  on  them  ;  cover  the  pail  over  with 
a  thick  cloth,  and  let  them  stand  till  cold  ;  then 
go  to  a  bowling-green,  where  you  observe  many 
worm-casts  ;  spread  the  water  over  the  grass, 
and  the  worms  will  immediately  come  up  above 
the  ground. — This  I  have  tried. 


FROM  THE  ARCHIVES  OF   USEFUL  KNOWLEDGE. 

ON  DISTILLING  "aPPLE  AND  PEACH 
BRANDY. 
Cooper's  Pointy  22d  Oct.  1810. 
The  g^eat  plenty  of  fruit  the  present  year,  and 
the  bad  quality  of  the  spirit  distilled  from  it,  in 
the  common  way,  induce  me  to  communicate 
some  observations  on  that  subject. 

The  first  evil  is,  running  it  too  long  in  the  first 
stilling,  which,  beside  injuring  the  spirit,  will 
not  pay  for  the  time  lost,  and  wood  consumed 
thereby.  The  second,  and  most  injurious  is,  in 
rectifying,  or  second  'stilling ;  the  running  it  too 
long,  or  till  the  spirit  has  an  ill  or  disagreeable 
flavour,  which  greatly  injures  the  whole  that  it  is 
mixed  with.  The  third  is,  want  of  care  to  put  the 
liquor  into  clean  casks :  the  contents  of  one  mus- 
ty or  offensive  one,  will  spoil  the  spirit  of  ten 
times  its  quantity,  if  mixed  with  it.  From  the 
experience  of  more  than  sixty  years'  practice  in 
distillation,  I  find  it  best  to  shift  the  receiver  as 
soon  as  the  spirit  runs  as  low  as  first  proof,  and 
to  keep  the  remainder  to  'still  with  the  low 
wines,  or  till  there  is  a  sufficient  quantity  to  fill 
the  still,  with  the  addition  of  about  one- third  wa- 
ter, which  will  imbibe  much  of  the  ill  flavour, 
and  leave  the  spirit  more  pure.  But  to  make  ap- 
ple brandy  to  put  into  wine,  or  for  other  particu- 
lar purposes,  I  would  recommend  filling  the  still 
half  or  two-thirds  full  of  good  ^iri: ;  then  to 
fill  it  to  a  proper  degree  with  water,  run  it  so 
long  as  the  flavour  is  good,  and  treat  the  remain- 
der as  before.  This  operation  I  call  washing ; 
and  apple  brandy,  thus  prepared,  is  preferable, 
for  putting  into  wine  or  cider,  to  any  other  spirit 
whatever ;  and,  for  common  use,  I  have  been  in 
the  practice  ef  reducing  high  proof  spirit  with 
the  last  running  from  a  cheese  of  good  cider  or 
water  cider,  put  in  previously  to  the  fermenta- 
tion of  the  cider.  That  process  will  greatly  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  spirit,  especially  for  mix- 
ing with  water,  and  make  it  more  mild  to  the 
taste  in  one  week,  than  a  year's  age  will  when 
managed  in  the  common  way.  A  further  im- 
provemen^t  may  be  made  in  apple  brandy,  by 
putting  in  the  still,  when  rectifying,  two,  three, 
or  more  pounds  of  sassafras  root  in  what  will 
make  a  barrel  of  proof  spirit :  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  sassafras  will  give  it  the  flavour  of  peach 
brandy,  and  in  my  opinion,  if  reduced  as  above, 
will  make  it  full  as  good. 

Although  many  p«  rsons  are  opposed  to  the  dis- 
tillation of  cideri  from  religious  principles,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  spirit  is  really  necessary  in  ma- 
ny cases  ;  and  apple  brandy,  managed  as  above, 
and  kept  to  a  proper  age,  is  as  agreeable  and 
more  wholesome  than  what  is  generally  procured, 
at  great  expense  and  risque,  from  other  coun- 
tries. Early-made  cider,  and  that  from  rotten 
apples  is  unfit  for  other  purposes. 

JOSEPH  COOPER. 


MAJOR  ADLUM'S  WINE. 
The  editor  of  the  National  Intelligencer  says : 
Having  lately  the  pleasure  of  visiting  his  vine- 


yard, wc  were  agreeably  surprised,  as  well  at 
the.  extent  and  flourishing  appearance  of  the 
vineyard,  as  at  the  goodness  of  his  wines,  espe- 
cially considering  their  age.  We  have  little 
doubt,  that,  with  the  advantages  of  a  proper  age 
to  his  wmes  before  they  are  used,  and  the  light 
of  the  experience  which  he  has  already  had, 
Major  A.  will  be  able  to  furnish  wines  which 
will  bear  a  fair  comparison  with  some  of  the 
most  delicate  and  approved  wines  of  Europe. 
The  successful  introduction  of  this  culture  will 
be  of  great  impoi-tance  to  this  country,  whether 
we  regard  the  product  as  an  article  of  merchan- 
dise or  as  a  partial  substitute  for  the  corroding 
distilled  liquors,  now  so  generally  used  amon^ 
us. 


Old  Wines. — ^The  pasuon  for  old  wine  has 
been  sometimes  carried  to  a  very  ridiculous  ex- 
cess ;  for  the  thick  crust,"  the  "  bee'k  wing." 
and  the  several  other  criterions  of  the  epicure, 
are  but  so  many  proems  of  the  decompiosition  and 
departure  of  some  of  the  best  qualities  of  the 
wine.  Had  the  man  that  first  filled  the  celebra- 
ted Heidelburg  tun  been  placed  as  a  centiiiel,  to 
see  that  no  other  wine  was  put  into  it,  he  would 
have  found  it  much  better  at  25  or  30  years  old, 
than  at  100  or  150,  had  he  lived  so  long  and  been 
permitted  now  and  then  to  taste  it. 

At  Bremen  there  is  a  wine^^  cellar,  called  the 
Store,  where  five  hogsheads  of  Rhenish  wine 
have  been  preserved  since  the  year  1625. 
These  five  hogsheads  cost  1200  francs.  Had  this 
sum  been  put  out  to  compound  interest,  each 
hogshead  would  now  be  worth  above  a  thousand 
millions  of  money  ;  a  bottle  of  this  precious 
wine  would  cost  21,799,480  francs ;  and  a  single 
wine  glass  2,723,808  francs. 


THE  REVENUE. 

Abstract  of  the  Net  Produce  of  the  Revenue  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  Years  and  Quarters  end- 
ed the  5th  of  April,  1822,  and  the  5th  of 
April,  1823,  shewing  the  increase  or  decrease 
on  each  head  thereof. 


Customs 
Excise 
Stamps 
Post  Office 
Taxes 
Miscellan. 


Years  ended  April  5. 

Increasie 

Deer. 

1822. 

1823. 

9,335,711 
26,695,623 
6,227,318 
1,288,000 
7,518,708 
320,483 

£. 
9,406,642 
25,546,922 
6,200,060 
1,369,000 
6,874,855 
426,578 

£. 
70,931 

81,000 
106,095 

1,148.701 

27,258 

643,853 

51,385,843 
Deduct  I 

Decrease 

49,824,057 
ncrease 

t  on  the  yei 

258,026 
ir 

I,819.8i: 

258.0:6 

1,561,786 

Customs 
Excise 
Stamps 
Post  Office 
Taxes 
Misc  ella. 


Qrs.  ended  April  5 


1822. 


2,099,878 
5,856,798 
1,582,346 
320,000 
980.916 
63,621 


1823. 


£. 
2,109,408 
5,656,279 
1,573,854 
330,000 
861,764 
76,799 


10,903.560  10,608,104 
Deduct  Increase 


Increasej  Deer. 

9,52? 

10,000 
13,178 


32,707 


Decrease  on  the  quarter 


200,519 
8,492 

119,152 


328,16: 
32,707 


295,45r 


No. 
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By  the -above  abstract,  there  appears  lo  be  ft  whether  they  were  living  or  dead  ;  bat  H  was  as- 


decfcasc,  in  the  year,  i>f  ^1^361  JBfi;  and,  In  the 
(]uarter,of  J^S95,456,  IS  oGiitpared with  the  coi^ 
It  spending  year  and  quarter.  The  decrease,  how- 
ever, has  been  produced  by  diminished  taxation 
—namely,  the  reductioo  of  the  Excise  Duties  on 
malt,  salt  aad  leather,  and  the  repeal  of  the  Agri- 
ruUural  Horse  Tax,  There  is  a  surplus  over  the 
charge  on  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  dS2,133,769: 
i[)  the  corresponding  quarter  of  last  year  it  was 
oi.ly  £1,545,047. 

FROM  KILES'  WEEKLY  REGISTER. 

LONGEVITY. 
According  to  the  census  of  Gre^t  Britain,  the 
itj'Ulation,  in  1822,  is  as  follows: 


In  England,  Males 
"  Females 
Wales,  Males, 

Females 
Scotland,  Males 
Females 


4,808,898  7 
5,021,563  5 
342,154  5 
538,056  5 
923,546  I 
1,033,166  3 


9,830,461 
880,210 
1,956,706 


In  this  population,  there  were  100  males  and 
Ibl  females  about  the  age  of  100. 

The  population  of  Great  Britain  in  the  year 
1720,  according  to  Colquhoun,  was  6,955,000 — 
as  there  are  now  living  therein  291  persons  up- 
wards of  100  years  old,  we  then  find  it  out,  by  the 
riile  of  three,  that  an  original  stock  ol  twenty- 
fjur  thousand  individuals,  is  necessary  in  Great 
Britain  to  fiimish  one  centenarian. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  statement  shewing  the 
probable  amount  of  the  population  of  those  then 
uninhabited  regions,  which  now  compose  the 
United  States,  100  years  ago,  more  entitled  to 
rcsf>ect  than  that  produced  by  my  own  calcula- 
tions, and  published  in  this  work,  vol.  XIII.  p. 
l79.-on  wmch  occasion  every  thing  like  authority 
v^  ithin  my  reach  was  resorted  to,  I  supposed 
that  the  whole  population,  exclusive  of  Indi- 
ans, may  have  amounted  to  490,000,  in  the  year 
1725— >if  le,  and  in  the  year  1825,  we  shall  have 
iwenty  individuals,  only,  of  the  age  of  100  and 
upwards,  it  would  appear  that  our  climate  and 
country  arc  as  favorable  to  long  life  as  Great 
Britain.  But  some  allowance  must  be  made  for 
the  emigration  of  persons,  of  mature  age'  or  ad- 
vanced in  years,  since  1725;  and  it  is  reasona- 
ble to  believe  that  about  thirty  centenarians  in 
all  the  United  States  in  1825,  will  fully  establish 
the  fact,  that  such  aged  persons  are  as  common 
In  oor  country  as  in  the  other.  The  allowance 
tor  emigration  is  regarded  as  liberal— for,  accord' 
mg  to  the  best  estimate  that  I  can  make,  (see 
\  ulume  and  page  referred  to  above,}  the  amount 
of  all  such,  of  all  sorts  and  all  ages,  has  not 
exceeded  327,000  persons  from  the  year  1725 
jp  to  1819— the  addition,  then,  of  a  third  as  act- 
ing on  the  whole  stock  of  1725  for  the  production 
centenarians^  is  large  enough.  But  those  who 
are  cvrioHS  in  such  things  will  estimate  for 
themselves— and  such  estimates  must  considera- 
bly depend  on  opinion  at  last. 

In  voL  IX.  page  97,  there  is  a  very  valuable 
tshny  •* on  the  probability  of  human  life  in  the 
middle  states,  particularly  at  Wilmington,  in 
ihe  state  of  Delaware,  and  its  vicinity."  This 
was  famished  by  one  of  the  most  acute  and  cor- 
rect men  of  the  age  ;  a  plain  man  that  never  knew 
his  own  worth,  or  put  forth  the  strength  of  his 
own  mind.  I  recommend  it  to  the  consideration 
of  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  its  subject.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  substance  of  a  small  part  of  that 
essay— in  the  year  1794,  the  borough  of  Wilmin^- 
rnn,  with  about  3,000  inhabitants  in  all,  contain- 
f  (\  152  persons  aged  more  than  60  years ;  some 


certaincd  that  1 12  of  tlie  1^  liad  died  previoas  to 
the  year  1814,  of  wjlin^  M  mmtd  the  aoth 
year,  26  the  85th,  twelve  the  90th,  2  the  92d,  1 
the  94th,  1  the  95th,  2  the  96th,  1  the  102,  1  the 
103.  Now,  though  we  cannot  count  the  stock  which 
gave  these  results,  we  see  that  a.  gross  fiofiulation^ 
say  of  4,000  souls,  at  or  about  the  year  1814,  fur- 
nished two  centenarians — or  one  to  two  thousand 
Irving  persons.  At  this  rate.  Great  Britain 
ought  now  to  have  6,338,  of  1000  and  upwards, 
instead  of  291. 

Again — ^The  Rev,  Dr.  Perkins  lately  delivered 
his  half-century  sermon,  at  Hartford.  Con.  He 
was  a  minute  observer  and  careful  recorder  of 
such  things  as  are  now  before  us — he  stated  that, 
**  during  the  fifty  years  of  his  ministry,  sixty  per- 
sons had  died  m  his  parish  who  were  over  70 
years  of  age,  thirty  over  80  years,  8  over  00 
years,  and  2  over  100  years  each.  He  had 
preached  3,550  sermons  of  his  own  writing." 
We  cannot  tell  the  average  number  of  persons  in 
his  "parish,"  by  which  we  understand  those 
under  his  own  pastoral  charge:  for  a  •*  parish," 
,  in  the  United  States,  simply  means  a  congrega- 
Total,  12,667,377 1  tion  of  Christians,  of  any  sort  whatever,  wor- 
shipping at  one  place — so  any  town,  if  it  has  five 
or  ten  ministers  and  as  many  places  of  worship, 
may  have  as  many  parishes.  It  would  seem, 
then,  a  large  allowance,  to  suppose  that  the  con- 
gregation of  the  venerable  doctor  averaged  1500 


bons  compared  wuh  si 


su  I  cities*  ot  the  Uni 


NATURAL  WONDERS. 
It  is  very  surprising,  that  two  of  the  greatest 
natural  curiosities  in  the  world  are  within  the 
United  States,  and  yet  scarcely  known  to  the 
best  informed  of  our  geographers  and  natural rsis. 
The  one  is  a  beautiful  fall  in  Franklin  (Habers- 
ham) county,  Georgia,  the  other  a  stupendous 
Precipice  in  Pendleton  district.  South  Carolina  ; 
they  are  both  faintly  mentioned  in  the  late  edi- 
tion of  Morse's  Geography,  but  not  as  they  me- 
rit. The  Tuccoa  fall  is  much  hieher  than  the 
Falls  of  Niagara.  The  column  of  water  is  pro- 
pelled beautifully  over  a  perpendicular  i*ock  ; 
and,  when  the  stream  is  full,  it  passes  down 
without  being  broken.  All  the  pnsmatic  effect, 
seen  at  Niagara,  illustrates  the, spray  of  Tuccoa. 

The  Table  mountain,  in  Pendleton  district, 
South  Carolina,  is  an  awful  precipice  of  900  feet. 
Many  persons  reside  within  5,  7,  or  10  miles  of 
this  grand  spectacle,  who  have  never  had  the 
curiosity  or  taste  enough  to  visit  it.  It  is  now, 
however,  occasionally  visited  by  curious  travel- 
lers, and  sometimes  men  of  science.  Vefy  few 
persons  who  have  once  cast  a  glimpse  into  the  al- 
most boundless  abyss,  can  again  exercise  suffi- 
cient fortitude  to  approach  the  margin  of  the 
chasm.   Almost  every  one,  in  looking  over,  invo- 


personsfor  the  50  years,  which  wuuld  give  one  luntarily  falls  to  the  ground  senseless,  and  helpless, 

  and  would  inevitably  be  precipitated  and  dashed 

to  atoms,  were  it  not  for  measures  of  caution  and 
security  that  have  always  been  deemed  indispen- 
sable to  a  safe  indulgence  for  the  curiosity  of 
the  visitor  or  spectator.  Every  one,  on  proceed- 
ing to  the  spot  whence  it  is  usual  to  gaze  over 
the  wonderful  deep,  has,  in  his  imagination,  a  li- 
mitation, graduated  by  a  reference  to  distances 
<vith  which  his  eye  has  been  familiar.  But,  in  a 
moment,  eternity,  as  it  were,  is  represented  to 
his  astonished  senses,  and  he  is  instantly  over- 
whelmed. His  system  is  no  longer  subject  to  his 
volition  or  reason,  and  he  falls  like  a  mass  of 
mere  matter.  He  then  revives,  and  in  a  wild  de- 
lirium, surveys  a  scene,  which,  for  a  while,  he  is 
unable  to  define  by  description  or  imitation. 

\^Southem  flakier, 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARJfER. 


centenarian  for,  at  the  most  1500  existing  per- 
sons.* 

But  Hartford,  as  well  as  Wilmington,  are  re- 
markably healthy  places,  and  the  people  are  of 
very  temperate  and  sober  habits— so  that  they 
cannot  furnish  us  with  general  data ;  nor  do  the 
cities  and  large  towns— for  they  are,  in  all  couu' 
tries,  regaided  as  unfriendly  to  long  life.  The 
bills  of  mortality  of  these,  however,  shew 
much  larger  proportion  of  centenarians  than 
Great  Britain  exhibits — in  which  latter  the 
amount  of  these  is  as  one  to  about  forty-two  thou 
sand  Jive  hundred  of  existing  population. 

In  Baltimore,  with  60,000  inhabitants,  during 
the  year  1821,  five  died  over  the  age  of  100 — or, 
as  1  to  13,000.  In  Boston,  in  1820,  population 
43,893,  four  died  that  were  aged  more  than  100 
years — or,  as  1  to  11,000.  la  New  York,  the 
same  year,  population  124,000,t  only  2  of  100 
years  and  upwards— as  1  to  62,000;  but  there 
were  46  persons  who  died  between  the  ages  of  90 
and  100.  In  Philadelphia,  population  110,000, 
in  the  same  year,  there  were  5  above  100  years 
old,  or  1  to  22,000— and  18  between  90  and  100. 
The  average  of  the  four  cities,  of  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  together 
containing  about  338,000,  and  having  16  centena- 
rians, is  as  1  to  21,000  inhabitants — twice  the 
proportion  that  exists  in  Great  Britain.  We  have 
no  particular  returns  of  the  southern  cities,  but 
know  that  at  Charleston,  Savannah,  &c.  the  de- 
cease of  persons  of  more  than  100  years,  is  fre- 
quently noticed  in  the  papers.  My  apprehension 
is,  that  they  have  a  full  proportion  ot  such  per- 


*  In  1810,  there  were  three  churches  in  Hart- 
ford: the  city  and  townshifi  then  contained^  in 
all^  5,347  inhabitants*  It  has  increased  consider- 
ably sincCf  and  now  has  a  fiofiulation  of  nearly 
7,000— «o  that  the  number  suggested  is  rather 
large^  as  the  average  of  Dr.  Perkins*  parish" 


whole  island  of  Aew  York  is  included  in 
the 


^  f  tbcfic  moved  away,  and  it  was  uncertain  ty  near  the  real  number. 


fw  fifty  years. 
]The     '  ' 

this  number^  as  all  the  fiersons  that  die  on  it 
come  within  the  range  of  the  bills  of  mortality — 
in  regard  to  Philadelfihia^  this  is  about  the  amount 
of/ieraons  of  the  city  and  county  who  are  sufifiosed 
io  be  within  the  range  o^  such  bills^  and  is  firet' 


Sir, 

Having  observed  in  your  very  valuable  paper, 
at  different  times,  directions  for  the  treatment 
of  several  diseases  that  the  human  family  are 
subject  to,  and  believing  your  willingness  to  con- 
tribute to  the  relief  of  your  suffering  fellow 
creatures — I  have  taken  the  Kberty  of  request- 
ing that  you  will  enquire  of  some  of  vour  many 
able  correspondents,  and  publish  in  the  Ameri- 
can Farmer,  directions  for  the  treatment  and 
cure  of  dyspepsia,  a  most  troublesome  and  dan* 
gerous  disease  that  I  have  had  for  four  or  five 
years,  without  having  obtained  any  relief  from 
consulting  the  medical  faculty,  and  taking  much 
medicine.'  By  giving  this  a  little  of  your  atten- 
tion, I  have  no  doubt,  my  dear  friend,  but  that 
you  will  be  extending  relief  to  many  of  your  af- 
flicted fellow  creatures  besides  myself.  And 
may  Heaven  reward  your  exertions  to  relieve  the 
distressed— and  prosperity  and  happiness  attend 
you  through  life. 

I  am  your  oh't  serv't,  and 

CONSTANT  READER* 

From  Hare's    Vie^u  of  the  Structure,  Func- 
tions, and  Disorders  of  the  Stomach,  tsfc. 
It  was  well  observed  by  the  late  Dr.  Saunders, 
chat  we  are  made  gluttons  from  the  cradle,  by 
the  officiousoess  of  ournurses.  A  child's  be^i^>' 
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is  disordered  from  being  over  fed.   It  cries  and 
complains  from  the  effects ;  and  with  a  view  to 
silence  it  more  food  is  given  ;  so  that  the  evil  is 
increased  instead  of  remedied,  and  the  capacity 
of  the  stomach  gradually  extended  far  beyond 
the  bounds  of  nature.   Both  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  our  food  should  be  proportioned  to  our 
habits  of  bodily  exercise. — When  we  have  ac- 
tive exercise  in  the  open  air,  we  may  with  impu- 
nity eat  a  hearty  dinner,  taking  care,  even  then, 
to  leave  6f[  before  the  appetite  is  palled  ;  but  on 
days  when  persons  of  weak  digestion  do  not  go  out 
of  doors,  and  especially  when  the  mind  has  not 
been  enei'getically  occupied,  it  would  be  well  to  ab- 
stain altogether  from  solid  animal  food,  and  sa- 
tisfy themselves  with  simple  farinaceous  matters, 
in  the  composition  of  which  care  should  be  taken 
that  eggs  are  as  ^aringty  used  as  possible.  No- 
thing is  a  grosser  blunder  than  that  eggs  are 
eligible  for  weak  digestion  and  for  the  diet  of 
the  sick.  They  never  assimilate  with  the  con- 
tents of  a  disordered  stomach,  but  partly  coagu- 
late, and  form  various  crudities ;  and  'partly  ge- 
nerate a  noxious  vapour,  which,  under  its  real 
character  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  rises  from 
the  f  v^mach  into  the  mouth.   The  colouring  ma- 
terial of  the  yolk  of  the  egg  is  sulphur,  which, 
combining  with  the   watery  contents  of  the 
stomach,  forms  the  vapour  alluded  to.  It 
the  sulphur  naturally  contained  in  an  egg  which 
tarnishes  a  silver  spoon  ;   it  is  the  sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen  of  an  impure  atmosphere  which 
tarnishes  silver  in  general.   Although  anxious 
to  impress  the  advantages  of  moderation  in 
eating,  and  the  evils  which  arise  from  undue 
indulgencies,  I  wish  also  to  impress  the  dis 
advantages  and  imprudence  to  weak  stomachs, 
of  long  fasting,  conceiving  that  they  should  ne- 
ver be  more  than  four  hours  without  the  accessi 
on  of  some  easy  kind  of  food;  and  that,  even  in 
pood  health,  an  interval  of  seven  or  eight  hours 
is  by  far  too  long. 


the  millet  seed— when  you  have  other  seeds  to 
dispose  of,  •*  Oh '  then  remember  me." 

Your's  respectfully,      ^  ^ 

JVe(^  Washington^  D,  C.l 
May  28,  1823.  5 


ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  VINES,  THE 
POPPY,  &c. 

Dear  Sir^ 

My  son  has  in  a  box,  vine  plants  from  the  seed 
of  the  grapes  sent  from  Europe;  and  also  from 
the  seeds  of  the  common  shop  raisins.  These 
sceJs  produce  fruit  as  soon  as  vine  cuttings,  put 
in  the  ground  at  the  same  time. — How  easily  and 
how  cheaply  we  may  have  grapes  throughout  the 
United  States,  by  this  mode.   Perhaps  you  may 
think  it  worth  communicating  by  your  useful 
American  Farmer.-^!  wish  you  to  come  and  see 
how  I  ha\e  improved  my  estate,  by  the  ashes  of 
burnt  sod.   My  great  want  is  poppy  seed,  for 
am  convinced  that  we  might  become  exporters 
of  opium,  and  of  a  better  quality  than  that  im 
ported*— Opium  and  Laudanum  are  much  used 
and  even  in  Asia,  the  opium  is  so  much  adultera- 
ted, that  my  physician  always  made  his  own  opi 
um.   The  doctors  here,  complain  that  laudanum 
is  often  so  weak, that  fifty  or  eighty  drops  from 
one  apothecary,  is  not  equal  to  twenty  from  ano 
ther— Every  State  government  ought,  I  think,  to 
establish  a  dispensary ;  that  medical  prescrip- 
tions may  be  certainly  serviceable ^Jkirely  the 
health  ol  our  fellow  citizens  merits  attention — 
this  is  an  important  subject,  and  I  hope  you  will 
obtain  a  good  essay  upon  it.   Druggists  multiply, 
-without  controul,  and  thepe  seems  to  me  a  strange 
blameable  disregard  of  evils  resulting  from  bad 
medicine. -"-^Pardon  this  digression,  produced  by 
mentioning  c^um,  the  cultivation  of  which  I 
strongly  recommended  in  one  of  my  addresses, 
trom  Priace  Georges'  €oanly«— Many  thanks  fot 
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It  does  not  require  an  editorial  paragraph  to 
attract  attention  to  the  communication,  relating 
to  the  culture,  preparation,  and  dressing  of  hemp 
and  flax,  given  in  this  number.  The  subject  is 
obviously  important,  and  the  information  con- 
nected with  It,  derived  from  Messrs.  Goodsell 
and  Swartwout,  is  clear,  explicit  and  valuable. 

was,  comparatively  speaking,  but  yesterday, 
that  partial  attempts  were  made,  first,  we  be- 
lieve, in  Calvert  and  Talbot  counties,  in  Ma- 
ryland, to  cultivftte  cotton  for  family  use.  Who 
could  then  have  anticipated,  that  it  would  so 
soon  constitute  the  great  export  staple  of  the 
southern  states  ?  Why  may  we  not  believe,  that 
in  a  few  years,  if  we  do  not  export,  at  least,  we 
shall  not  imfiort  hemp  and  flax,  either  in  the 
raw,  or  the  manufactured  state  ?  What  the  cot- 
ton gin  has  done  in  the  former,  Goodsell's  flax 
breaker  may  accomplish  in  the  latter  case — but 
the  consideration  that  renders  this  invention  dou 
bly  important  to  the  agriculturist,  is  the  fact, 
well  attested  to  the  Editor,  that  the  machine  is 
admirably  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  thrash 
mg  grain,  A  very  distinguished  agriculturist  of 
IVhkssachusetts,  who  has  had  great  opportunities 
of  observation,  very  recently  saw  this  machine 
at  work ;  and  He  says,  it  so  w  exceeds  all  other 
machines  for  this  purpose,  both  European 
and  our  own,  that  he  would  not  have  any 
other.  As  to  ili^.  Dey*9  flax  machine,  which 
promised  so  fairly,  we  understand  expliiiitly, 
that  it  has  been  finally  abandoned,  as  Jbeing  use- 
less. We  lament  it,  as  we  ought  to  do  all  abor 
tive  applications  of  zeal  and  ingenuity,  and  yet 
more,  as  we  fear  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
has  been  lost  by  misplaced  confidence  in  the  suc- 
cess of  a  principle,  which  has  utterly  failed. 


and  an  half  ahtfad,  thus  winning  the  sum  of  For- 
ty Thousand  Dollars. 

The  New  York  Society,  we  think,  have  judi- 
ciously directed  their  attention  not  only  to  Jieet- 
nmand  continuance,  but  to  firmer,  byreqinriBg 
their  horses  to  carry  higher  weights  than  usually 
btnmc  on  other  courses. 

On  Monday  last,  commenced  the  races  on  the 
Fairview  course,  three  miles  from  Baltimore. 
The  first  day's  contest  was  between  Col.  John- 
son's mare  Betsey  Richards,  and  Mr.  keeper's 
mare  Lady  Lightfoot— the  former  ea«ly  won 
the  first  heat,  net  quite  4  mrles,  in  7  minutes  and 
31  seconds— after  which.  Lady  Lightlbot  was 
withdrawn. 

On  Tuesday  the  Virginia  horse.  Flying  Chil- 
ders,  owned  by  Gen,  Wynn,  beat  Gen.  Ringgold's 
horse  Partnership,  and  performed  the  heat, 
without  whip  or  spur,  in  5  minutes  and  42  se- 
conds—three mile  heat. 

On  Wednesday  the  third  and  last  day's  race, 
(2  mile  heats)  was  run  between  the  Dutchess  of 
J  Marlborough,  Sir  Harry,  and  Flaxen-Mane. 
The  heats  were  handsomely  contested  and  affo  ded 
great  satisfaction  to  the  numerous  roectators  who 
were  assembled  on  this  occasion.  At  the  c^e  of 
the  first,  the  Dutchess  of  Marlborough  came  out 
about  half  a  leng;th  a  head  of  Sir  Harry,  Flaxen- 
Mane  some  lengths  behind.  At  the  end  oi  the 
second  heat,  the  Dutchess  was  again  ahead— Sir 
Harn-  two  to  three  lengths  behind,  and  Flax- 
en-Mane in  the  rear  of  aH. 


TRIALS  OF  SPEED. 
Upon  the  ground  provided  by  the  Society  for 
the  improvement  of  Horses,  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  several  trials  of  speed  have  been  made, 
which  serve  to  show  that  we  have  now  in  the 
United  States,  some  first  rate  horses ;  some,  that 
for  continuance  of  swift  running,  may  be  well 
compared  with  the  best  of  which  we  have  any 
record — From  these  horses,  great  improvements 
may  be  made  by  the  farmers  of  New  York,  and 
Virginia,  who  own  suitable  mares,  and  are  wil- 
ling to  pay  the  requisite  attention  to  rear  vtduable 
animals. 

The  great  Match  Race  on  Long  Island,  be- 
tween Eclipse  of  New  York,  and  Henry  of  Virgi- 
nia, was  run  in  the  following  time  : 

First  heat,  7  minutes     37  seconds 
Second  do.  7     do.        49  do. 
Third  do.  8     do.        24  do. 
In  the  first  heat  of  four  miles,  Henry  took  the 
lead  and  beat  Pclipse  by  about  half  a  length-^ 
In  the  second  heat  also,  Henry  took  the  lead  for 
the  first  and  second  miles,  when  Eclipse  passed 
him,  and  came  out  several  lengths  ahead — In  the 
third,  and  most  decisive  trial,  Eclipse  led  be- 
tween two  and  three  lengths.   In  the  third  mile, 
Henry  came  up  with  his  rival  within  about  half 
a  length — but  in  the  fourth  and  last  mile.  Eclipse 
maintained  his  ascendancy  and  came  out  a  length 


BALTIMORE  MARKET. 

PRICES  CURRENT.— coRKECTEO  wkctlt. 
Flour,  best  white  wheat,  $8 — Howard  street 
Superfine,  $7  25— ^ne  do.  $6  75— Wharf,  do.  |r  1 2 
sales — ^White  wheat ,  gl  40  to  1  45 — Red  do.  $1 36 
to  $1  40 — Rye,  75  cents— Com,  50  to  52  cents 
—country  Oats,  40-  cents— Be^f,  8  cts.  per  li?, 
— Live  'Cattle,  $6  to  $6  50  per  cwt^—- Ba- 
con, roimd,  8  to  9  cents  per  lb. — Pork  jg4  50  to 
5  50 per  c.  lb.— 6  to  Sets,  per  pound — ^Muttoo,  5 
to  6  Cts.  per  lb. — Beans,  $1  37A  to  1  50 — Peas, 
black  eyed,  55  to  60  cts.— Red  Clover  Seed,  $6— 
Orchard  Grass  do.  g3— Herds'  Grass  do.  g3— 
Timothy  do.  |[4  50— Millet,  none— Flax  Seed,  75  to 
80  cts. — ^Whiskey,  from  the  wagons,  32  to  35  cts. 
per  gal. — Apple  brandy,  30  to  32  cts. — ^Peach  do., 
65  to  70  cts. — Shad,  $6  50,  scarce — Herrings, 
No.  1,  $3  per  bbl. — No.  2,  $2  75 — Fine  salt, 
60  to  65  cts.  per  bush. — Coarse,  do.  70 — But- 
ter, 20  to  25  cts  per  lb. — Eggs,  12  j  cts.  per  doz. 
—Hay,  $17  per  ton— Straw,  $10. 
Tobacco  is  selling  nearly  as  per  last  report. 


At  a  low  price  and  on  a  long  credit,  the  FARM 
on  Elk  Ridge,  occupied  by  Mr.  H.  Scott,  and 
formerly  owned  by  Luther  Martin,  Esq.  contaxniog 
about  eleven  hundred  acres. 

It  is  situated  about  eleven  miles- fjpom  this  city, 
near  the  Washington  road,  and  is  oonsdened  re^ 
markably  healthy — The  situation  is  handsome, 
and  the  land  easily  imptx>ved  by  plaster  and  clo* 
ver.  This  property  will  be  divided  if  reared, 
and  immediate  possession  given — Foe  terms  ap- 
ply to 

ROBERT  &  JOHN  OLI\l?K. 


Printed  eftTjr  FHday  9t  g4  per  annum,  Ibr  JOHN  S.  SKINNEIl, 
tor,  JOSEPH  aomKSON,  on  the  North  Wen  comer  of  Mtrfcrt 
•od  Belvklere  stroets,  DaMroore  ;  where  every  deacriprion  of  Book 
«nd  Job  Frintinff  it  exeeoM  with  aentnen  and  dnp^ieb— OnVn 
from  a  dtstanee  ibr  Printing  or  Bindios,  with  proper  4irmm 
provplf  4ltieaded  lo,  nddMMed  In  h  J 
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D£L4VERKD  BEFORE  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  AGRI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY  AT  THE  BRIGHTON  CATTLE 
SHOW,  OCT.  9,  1822.  BY  THE  HON.  TIMOTHY 
PICKERING. 

Gentlemtn  of  the  Ma»9achusett9  Society 
for  the  firomotiun  of  jigricuUure^ 

It  appears  to  be  expected,  that  at  each  of  your 
anniversary  meetings,  a  discourse  on  Agriculture 
should  be  delivered.  The  Ti-ustees  of  the  Soci- 
tty  have  requested  me  to  address  you  at  this 
time.  But  though  willing  to  be  laid  under  contri- 
bution to  the  great  object  of  your  institution,  it 
has  occasioned  a  degree  of  solicitude  to  present 
^meihiog  meriting  your  attention.  From  the 
Riultitude  of  books  written  on  the  subject  of  Ag- 
riculture—embracing in  that  word  whatever 
should  employ  the  thoughts  and  labours  of  the 
^iL.lful  hosbandman-^the  field  would  apjiear  al- 
most boundless:  yet  to  select  topics  particularly 
interesting  to  the  farmers  of  Massachusetts,  and 
here  to  discuss  them  so  as  to  communicate  useful 
;ind  acceptable  information,  was  not  unattended 
wiib  difficulty.  My  address  must  necessarily  be 
miscellaneous. 

Philosophers  and  practical  husbandmen  have 
for  ages  employed  their  thoughts  and  their  pens 
o:i  t  he  various  operations  in  ag^culture  ;  yet  diver- 
hiiies  of  opinion  still  exist ;  and  the  reasons  of  ma- 
ny of  these  operations  have  been  little  more  than 
conjectural.  What  constitutes  the  food  of  plants, 
has  long  been  a  subject  of  diligent  enquiry.  !t 
u  as  natural  to  suppose  that  if  this  food  could  be 
discovered,  it  could  be  more  easily  provided,  or 
at  WskSiX,  be  more  efficaciously  administered.  The 
[);ilpable  differences  which  distinguish  the  im- 
nieitse  variety  of  plants,  in  their  forms,  textures, 
colours,  and  tastes,  naturally  suggested  the  idea, 
that  each  variety  required  its  specific  nourish- 
ntcnt.  Yet  it  being  a  matter  of  common  observa- 
!icn.  that  the  same  soil  would  nourish  and  bring 
!o  maturity  multitudes  of  different  plants,  of  ve- 
ry opposite  qualities— some  yielding  wholesome 
!  )od,  and  others  a  deadly  poison — at  the  same 
tin»e  all  growing  together,  and  robbing  one  ano- 
t:\er:  a  nobler  and  more  simple  idea  presented 
itself — til  at  the  food  of  all  plants  was  the  same  ; 
but  that  each  species  was  endued  with  the  power 
of  converting  that  food  to  its  own  peculiar  sub- 
stance :  as  among  animals,  the  same  grain  pro- 
duced all  the  varieties  of  flesh  which  go  to  sus- 
tain the  life  of  roan.  In  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
ihis  supposed  power  of  conversion  seemed  strik- 
iTigly  apparent  in  the  effects  of  grafting  of  fruits, 
The  juice  imbibed  by  the  roots  from  the  earth, 
and  immediately  changed  to  the  proper  sap  of  the 
i.ative  stock,  ascend  and  spi  ead  through  all  the 
iirnbs  ;  and  if  each  of  these  be  grafted  with  a 
d .  Ifcrcnt  fruit,  the  varieties  will  be  as  numerous 
as  the  branches. 

Bv  the  modem  discoveries  in  chemistry,  these 
ux  y sterious  effects  ^cem  to  be  accounted  for.  For 
.t  appears  that  all  kinds  of  plants  are  composed 
of  a  small  number  of  elements,  whose  different 
.arrangements  and  combinations  produce  all  the 
varieties  in  question.   Seldom  more  than  seven 

•  >r  C'ght  of  these  elements  belong  to  plants,  and 
'.hree  constitute  the  greatest  part  ot  their  or 
.-a/  i»ed  matter.  But  each  of  these  is  a  com 
y^i*  lui,  consisting  of  the  same  materials,  only  in 
i-ucrcnt  proportions.  The  three  principal  in- 
gredients in  the  food  of  plants,  and  which  by 

•  r.cm  elaborated  constitute  the  food  of  man  and 
V.  her  animals,  are  named  by  chemists,  carbon, 

xylene,  and  hydrogene;  in  other  words,  are 
fiaxcoal,  vital   air,  and  inflammable  air;  and 
...c»e  exist  in  the  air  we  breathe^  as  well  as  in 

Voi^  a.— 1». 


manuTCi  raisiuing  of  vegetable  and  animal  mat 

ters> 

It  may  seem  incredible  that  the  thin  air, 
an  invisible  matter,  should  be  changed,  in  the 
process  of  vegetation,  into  solid  substances,  as 
wood  and  stone :  but  nothing  has  been  more 
clearly  ascertained,  than  that  in  100  parts  of  pure 
limestone,  45  parts  are  fixed  air,  or  carbonic 
acid ;  which  it.  the  act  of  burning  the  stone  into 
lime,  is  expelled:  for  if  at  that  time  the  stone  be 
weighed,  it  will  be  found  to  have  lost  so  much  of 
its  original  weight.  It  is  also  well  known  that 
this  same  lime,  which  slaked  with  water,  or  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  falls  down  into  a  powder,  wil 
immediately  afterwaixls  begin  to  imbibe  fixed 
air  from  the  atmosphere,  and  eventually,  though 
siowly,  recover  its  original  weight.  It  is  this 
same  carbonic  acid,  or  fixed  air,  which  at  the 
bottom  of  wells,  every  year  proves  fatal  to  a 
number  of  lives.  For  this  air,  when  separate, 
being  heavier  thau  the  air  of  the  atmosphere, 
sinks  and  remains  at  the  bottom  of  wells,  and  is 
a  deadly  poison.  It  is  the  oxygene  in  the  atmos- 
phere, called  also  vital  air,  because  essential  to 
animal  life,  which  mingled  with  the  fixed  air, 
renders  the  latter  harmless. 

I  have  introduced  these  few  remarks  on  the 
food  of  plants,  to  present  an  ide&— a  very  faint 
one  indeed— of  that  very  interesting  subject ; 
which,  as  already  observed,  has  so  long  employed 
the  thoughts  ot  philosophers  and  agricultural 
writers ;  but  the  satisfactory  discovery  of  which 
seems  to  have  been  reserved  for  the  present  age. 
This  view  seems  to  account  for  the  vast  variety 
of  plants  which  will  grow  on  the  same  spot  of 
earth ;  the  ingredients  of  their  food  being  sub- 
stantially the  same,  but  varied  in  the  proportions 
peculiar  to  each  ;  and  which  each  has  the  facul- 
ty of  appropriating  to  its  own  use  ;  rejecting  the 
rest,  or  casting  it  off*  as  excrementitious. 

But  although  the  same  articles  of  food  will  af- 
ford nourishment  to  a  variety  of  plants,  yet  these 
are  so  formed  as  to  require  a  variety  of  soils, 
adapted  to  their  several  constitutions ;  some  pre- 
ferring a  stiff;  others  a  loose  or  light  soil — 
some  a  moist  and  others  a  dry  one.  Few,  howev 
er,  will  refuse  a  well  compounded  loam.  Soils 
(like  plants)  however  diversified  in  appearance, 
consist  of  different  proportions  of  the  same  ele- 
ments. Four  earths  generally  abound  in  soils ; 
and  these,  by  chemists,  are  called  aluminous,  si- 
licious,  calcareous,  and  magnesian  ;  and  of  these, 
the  three  first  are  the  principal ;  and,  in  familiar 
language^  well  known  to  every  farmer,  as  clay, 
sand,  and  lime.  Magnesia  is  often  found  in  lime- 
stones ;  and  the  combination  is  said  to  give  the 
strongest  lime  for  the  farmer's  use ;  so  as  in 
smaller  quantities  to  serve  his  purpose,  as  well 
as  mild  lime  applied  in  much  larger  Quantities. 

The  first  object  which  claims. the  farmer's  at- 
tention, is  the  nature  or  constitution  of  the  soil. 
The  next  embraces  the  means  of  enriching  it 
and  preserving  its  fertility.  That  intimate  mix 
lure  of  clay  and  sand  which  is  called  loam,  is  the 
most  desirable  soil,  as  being  already  prepared 
for  every  operation  in  agriculture.  A  stiff  clay 
demands  opening  by  the  addition  of  sand  and 
other  materials ;  and  a  sandy  soil  requires  the 
addition  of  clay.  But  calcareous  earth  is  consi- 
dered as  essential  to  give  to  soils  the  capacity  of 
attaining  the  highest  degree  of  fertility.  Few 
soils,  indeed,  are  wholly  destitute  of  calcareous 
matter,  though  it  may  be  invisible  to  the  eye : 
but  very  few  possess  so  large  a  portion  of  it  as 
would  be  salutary.  There  can  be  little  danger, 
therefore,  of  applying  it  to  excess  in  Mass  ciiu- 
setts,  where  so  little  in  any  form  has  been  found. 
Limestone  is  the  great  source  of  calcareous  mat- 
ter. But  this  is  of  various  qualities.  Very  little 
of  it  is  purely  calcareous.  Some  lime  atones  in 


Great  Britain  have  beev  found  to  contain  eleven 
parts  ID  twelve  of  sand.  Of  such  lime,  if  sixty 
bushels  were  spread  over  an  acre  of  ground,  five 
bushels  only  of  calcareous  matter  would  be  ap- 
plied. To  know  then  the  constitution  of  the 
lime  he  uses,  is  important  to  the  farmer  ;  airl 
not  less  so  to  the  mason  in  preparing  his  mortar, 
which  will  require  the  addition  of  more  or  less 
sand,  according  to  the  composition  of  the  lime. 
All  marles  contain  calcareous  matter,  and  are  of 
greater  or  less  value,  according  to  the  proportion 
which  this  bears  to  the  clay,  sand,  or  other  sub- 
stances mingled  with  it.  All  shell  fish  will  sup- 
ply this  material.  In  some  parts  of  the  United 
States,  remote  from  limestone,  oyster  shells  are 
burnt  to  obtain  lime  for  building  ;  and  in  all  sea- 
port towns  where  many  oysters  ai'C  used  for  food 
their  shells  will  be  found  in  quantities  deserving 
the  neighbouring  farmer's  attention ;  and  if  rais- 
ed in  piles,  mingled  with  wood,  may  be  burnt  to 
lime.  Of  the  vast  improvements  of  the  lands  in 
Scotland,  within  the  last  forty  or  fiftv  years,  lime 
has  been  the  basis :  and  the  use  of  it  the  first 
step  towards  i*endering  the  application  of  manures, 
strictly  so  called,  highly  productive.  There  they 
will  lay  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  or  more  bush- 
els on  an  acre.  In  Pennsylvania,  where  lime  has 
been  long  and  extensively  used  twenty  to  fifty 
bushels  to  the  acre  has  been  found  sufficient,  and 
safer  than  any  larger  quantity,  at  least  in  the  first 
application.  A  remarkable  instance  of  the  be- 
nehcial  use  of  lime,  though  only  at  the  rate  of 
about  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre,  well  merits  a 
recital.  The  experiment  was  made  on  a  field  of 
ten  acres,  for  which  the  farmer  had  provided 
two  hundred  bushels ;  but  it  being  his  first  es- 
say in  using  lime,  it  so  happened  that  the  whole 
quantity  was  disposed  of  when  he  had  gone  over 
nine  acres.  Indian  com  was  planted ;  and  the 
crop  was  very  great.  The  next  year,  the  field 
was  fallowed,  and  at  seed  time  sown,  a  part  with 
wheat  and  a  part  with  rye  ;  and  good  crops  were 
produced.  '*  In  the  Spring  (says  the  farmer)  I 
sowed  it  with  clover  and  timothy  (Herdsgrass) 
and  put  two  bushels  of  plaster  on  an  acre  ;  and 
had  as  great  a  crop  of  clover  as  could  grow  ;  !t 
lay  three  weeks  before  the  time  of  mowing." 
He  adds— "The  lime  and  plaster  did  all  this  : 
for  no  land  could  be  poorer  before.  Where  I 
laid  no  lime  I  got  no  clover,  although  I  put  on 
the  plaster."*  The  kind  of  soil  in  which  lime 
operated  so  powerfully,  is  not  mentioned:  but 
probably  it  was  clayey  ;  a  very  common  soil  in 
the  country  where  this  land  lay.  Another  like 
instance  occurred  in  the  Ddaware  state,  on  a 
clay  farm,  on  which  plaster  produced  no  effect 
until  the  land  was  limed.f  While  lime  operates 
very  beneficially  on  strong  clays,  it  is  said  to 
be  still  more  useful  on  lighter  soils.  To  ascer- 
tain its  effects  on  any  lands,  will  require  but 
little  time  and  a  small  expense  A  single  cask 
of  lime  will  be  sufficient  for  a  number  of  com- 
parative experiments.  If  a  tew  adjoining  rods 
of  land  be  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
lime,  by  slacking,  brought  to  a  fine  powder,  it 
may  be  evenly  spread  on  the  several  small 
strips,  in  different  proportions,  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  and  any  greater  number  of  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Then,  by  raking,  or  harrowing,  mix 
the  lime  with  the  surface  soil,  and  plant  each 
strip  equally  and  uniformlv  with  Indian  corn. 
One  equal  strip,  tilled  and  planted  exactly  as 
the  others,  but  left  unlimed,  will  enable  the 
experimenter  to  see  what  advantage  may  arise 
from  liming.  In  the  next  year  the  effects  of 
lime  in  its  resprctive  proportions  may  be  further 


*  Memoirs  of  the  Philadelfihia  Society  of  jig- 
riculturcy  VoL  1,  fia^e  193. 
t  Ibid.  VoU  II,  fiage  187. 
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tested,  by  sowing  the  same  strips  witb  equal 
quantities  of  one  sort  of  grain  and  of  grass  seeds. 

In  like  manner,  small  experiments  may  be 
made  to  try  the  effects  of  clay  on  light  sandy  or 
gravelly  loams,  and  of  sand  on  stiff  clays.  The 
clay  should  be  canied  on  and  spread,  and  lie  on 
the  surface  during  the  winter,  to  break,  and  moul- 
der by  the  alternate  frosts  and  thaws,  that  it  may 
be  more  effectually  mixed  with  the  soil. 

As  to  the  manner  of  applying  lime,  I  am  satis 
fied  the  best  is  that  recommended  and  practised 
where  lime  has  been  most  extensively  used; 
that  is,  to  slake  it  with  water,  and  as  soon  as  it 
falls  to  a  fine  powder  and  is  cool,  to  spread  it 
<*venly  over  the  land,  and  with  the  harrow  mix 
it  with  the  soil  :  its  greatest  utilitjF  depending 
on  its  intimate  incorporation.  In  liming  exten- 
sively, the  lime  is  often,  perhaps  most  common- 
ly, carried  on  and  dropped  in  small  heaps  to  be 
sliaked  by  the  moisture  of  the  air :  but  it  should 
be  carefully  attended  to,  that  it  may  be  spread 
as  soon  as  it  is  slaked ;  or  there  will  otherwise 
"be  danger  of  its  settling  m  lumps,  which  may 
never  again  be  duly  pulverised. 

If  the  application  of  lime  be,  as  is  represent- 
ed, so  important  to  the  great  and  permanent  fer* 
tility  of  the  soil  (and  of  this  I  entertain  no 
doubt,)  while  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  Is  all 
that  is  essential  for  the  practical  farmer  to 
know  ;  something  more  is  desirable  to  satisfy  in- 
quisitive minds ;  and  if  the  reason  for  using 
lime,  or  its  mode  of  operating,  could  be  shown, 
it  would  give  confidence  to  the  husbandman, 
while  it  gratified  the  philosophical  enquirer 

A  gentleman  who  is  reputed  to  be  one  of  the 
ereatest  chemists  of  the  age  (Sir  Humphrey 
I)avy)  informs  us  that  when  lime,  whether 
freshly  burnt  or  slacked,  is  mixed  with  any 
moist  fibrous  matter,  there  is  a  strong  action  be- 
tween the  lime  and  the  vegetable  matter,  and 
they  form  a  kind  of  compost  together,  of  which, 
•  a  part  is  soluble  in  water — that  *•  by  this  kind 
of  operation,  lime  renders  matter  which  was  be- 
fore comparatively  inert,  nutritive  ;  and  as  char- 
coal and  oxygene  f vital  air)  abound  in  all  vege- 
table matters,  H  (the  quick  lime)  becomes  at 
the  same  time  converted  into  carbonate  of  lime,' 
that  is,  it  is  restored,  by  again  combining  with 
carbonic  acid  or  fixed  air,  to  the  state  in  which 
it  existed  before  it  was  burnt,  except  its  being 
reduced  to  powder.  Again  he  says—"  Mild 
lime,  powdered  Timestone,  marles  or  chalks 
(for  chalk  is  a  limestone)  have  no  action  of  this 
kind  upon  vegetable  matter ;  by  their  action 
they  prevent  the  too  rapid  decomposition  of 
substances  already  dissolved ;  but  they  have  no 
tendency  to  foi*m  soluble  matters."  He  then 
remarks,  tbst  "chalk,  marie,  or  carbonate  of 
lime,  will  only  improve  the  texture  of  the  soil ; 
or  its  relation  to  absorption ;  acting  merely  as 
one  of  its  earthly  ingredients*  Quick  lime 
when  it  becomes  mild,  operates  in  the  same 
manner  as  chalk  ;  but  in  the  act  of  becoming 
mild,  it  prepares  soluble  out  of  insoluble  matter  ^ 
Again  he  says — ^"All  soils  arc  improved  by 
mild  lime,  and  ^ds  more  thmi  clays. 

While  ^uick  lime,  according  to  this  celebrat- 
ed chemist,  is  so  usefully  arolied  to  land 
abounding  in  fibrous  matter,  to  effect  its  ^>eedy 
dissolution,  he  says  its  application  should  be 
avoided,  where  a'  soil  contains  much  soluble 
vegetable  manure ;  at  it  either  tends  to  decom- 
pose the  tokible  matters  by  uniting  to  their 
car1»on  and  oxygene,  so  at  to  become  mild  toe, 
or  it  combines  with  the  soluble  matters,  and 
forms  compounds  having  less  attraction  for  wMr 
ter  than  the  pure  vegetable  substance. 

But  an  ingenious  writer,  under  the  signature 
of  Agricola.  in  Nova-Scccia,  says,  that  notwith- 
''t^Anding  all  these  precaiitiimr^  fears,  the  off- 


spring of  chemical  creation,  the  British  farmer 
is  mostly  in  a  habit  of  applying  quick  lime  to  all 
sorts  of  soils.  And  he  assigns  an  adequate  rea- 
son, that  caustic  lime  cannot  remain  any  length 
of  time  in  the  ground,  without  passing  into  a 
carbonate  and  becoming  mild.  This  writer  of- 
fers different  reasons  for  the  beneficial  operation 
of  lime  ;  that  it  is  capable  of  absorbing  not 
only  that  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  which  it  pos- 
sessed in  its  natural  state  (being  45  parts  in  100) 
but  an  additional  quantity  ;  and  can  form  what 
chemists  call  hypercarbonate.  This,  he  says, 
is  highly  soluble  in  water  :  which  accounts  tor 
the  admission  of  lime  into  the  structure  of 
plants ;  and  that  this  excess  of  carbonic  add  ad- 
heres very  loosely  to  its  base  (the  mild  lime) 
and  is  liberated  without  an^  extraordinary  de- 
gree of  heat.  The  carbonic  acid,  a  most  im- 
portant article  of  vegetable  food,  is  copiously 
evolved  in  the  putrefactive  process  o£  manures  ; 
the  calcareous  earth  fixes  and  prevents  its  es- 
cape— forms  with  it  a  hypercarbonate,  and  read- 
ily imparts  it,  in  union  with  water,  towards  the 
nourishment  of  the  crops.  It  is  supposed  to  do 
more ;  it  unites  with  the  carbonic  acid  floating 
in  the  air ;  and  when  there  is  a  scarcity  of  ali- 
ment in  the  soil,  it  seizes  and  secures  this  food 
in  the  atmosphere,  and  afterwards  disperses  it, 
according  to  the  calls  and  necessities  of  vegeta- 
tion. Hence  the  necessity  of  keeping  lime  on 
the  surface.  It  is  then  ready  to  intercept,  and 
combine,  with  the  carbonic  acid  which  is  gene- 
rated by  the  fermentation  of  the  putrescent  mat< 
ter  lying  at  lower  depths,  and  to  attract  the 
same  gas  (the  carbonic  acid)  from  the  surround- 
ing air. 

I  confess  myself  much  better  satisfied  with  the 
observations  of  Agricola,  in  accounting  for  the 
operations  of  lime,  than  with  the  solution  offered 
by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy.  If  the  statement  of 
the  former  be  correct,  we  can  see  a  reason  for 
the  long  continuance  of  the  beneficial  effects  of 
lime  on  land  ;  for  although  it  is  not  kself  food 
for  plants,  tt  is  constantly  employed  in  collect- 
ing and  imparting  to  them  that  food,  from  the 
sources  which  have  been  mentioned.  I>oes  not 
the  reasoning  of  Agricola  also  indicate  the  cause 
why  lime  benefits  sands  more  than  clays  ^  The 
latter  are  opened  and  rendered  lighter  by  its 
applicatien:  and  to  destroy  their  too  great  te- 
nacity, seems  to  be  a  main  advantage  gained  by 
liming  clay  soils ;  whereas  sandy  soils  are  al- 
ready sufficiently  porous. 

An  old  English  practice  of  burning  clay  for  a 
manure,  has  lately  been  revived  in  England,  and 
with  some  appearance  of  novelty.  The  facts 
stated  in  regard  to  Its  operation,  preclude  all 
doubt  of  its  efikacy.  On  stiff  clays,  it  has,  in 
the  practice  of  some  farmers,  superseded  the 
use  of  lime:  because,  although  much  greater 
quantities  of  it  are  required,  yet  being  on  the 
spot,  in  the  very  field  where  it  is  wanted,  it  is 
much  cheaper  than  lime,  for  which  the  farmers 
are  often  obliged  to  send  upwards  of  twenty 
miles — It  is  said  that  clay  thus  burnt, — in  which 
the  process  is  so  managed  as  to  reduce  the  clay 
to  the  condition  of  ashes, — will  not  again,  when 
Wetted  with  rains,  recover  its  original  texture 
of  a  close  compact  substance  too  tenacious  of 
water,  and  when  dry,  too  hard  for  the  roots  of 

EianU  freely  to  penetrate*  I  have  called  the 
uming  of  clay  for  manure  an  old  English  prac- 
tice :  for  I  find  an  account  of  it  in  the  second  of 
Pr.  Elliot's  Essays  on  Field  Husbandry,  written 
and  printed  in  Connecticut,  upwards  of  seventy 
yean  ago.  The  Doctor  gives  a  recipe,  copied 
from  an  English  book^  for  the  process  of  burn- 
ing it ;  which  is  with  a  »mothmd  Jirt^  a  point  of 
indispensable  itecessity,  acfiordln^  to  the  present 
psactice  in  England. 


Many  ways  of  improving  lands,  both  in  the 
manner  of  cultivating  them,  and  in  the  kinds  of 
useful  plans  to  be  introduced,  have  been  often 
recommended;  and  certainly  a  spirit  of  improve- 
ment has  been  extensively  excited;  yet  much 
remains  to  be  done,  to  raise  our  crops  to  «i 
equality  to  those  in  some  European  countries, 
whose  lands  and  climates  are  no  better  than  our 
own.  But  have  we  the  means  of  accomplishing 
it  >  I  answer,  generally,  that  we  have.  Our  an- 
imals for  labor  are  equally  efficient.  Our  in- 
struments of  husbandry  are  as  good,  or  capable 
of  being  easily  made  so.  Our  husbandmen  are 
as  intelligent,  and  unquestionably  less  prejadi- 
ced,  and  less  averse  to  adopt  improved  modes  it 
farming.  In  England,  a  bigotted  perseverance 
in  ancient  practices,  however  absurd,  has  in 
times  past  been  astonishing.  Her  own  writers 
inform  us,  for  instance,  that  in  one  county  all 
their  common  ploughing  has  long  been  perform- 
ed with  one  pair  of  horses  driven  by  the  plough- 
man ;  while  in  an  adjoining  district  four  or  five 
horses,  in  a  single  line  have  been  put  to  the 
plough,  with  the  addition  of  a  driver,  and  yet 
ploughing  no  more  land,  nor  with  a  deeper  fur- 
row, than  was  elsewhere  effected  with  one  paic 
of  horses. 

But  although  I  suppose  no  prejudices  equally 
strong  exist  among  us,  still  we  are,  I  think,  too 
prone  to  adhere  to  old  usages,  where  no  good 
reasons  can  be  given  for  them.  New  practices 
in  husbandry  are  often^perhaps  chiefly-at- 
tempted by  persons  not  bred  to  that  occupotion, 
and  these,  for  want  of  practical  skill  may  oftea 
fail  m  the  execution  ;  and  when  succes&ml,  the 
success  is  ascribed  to  a  liberal  expenditure  of 
money,  beyond  the  aWlity  of  the  mere  farmer. 
But  what  risk  will  attend  experimenta  made  by 
farmers  themselves,  to  test  the  value  of  these 
novelties  ?  Each  one  for  himself  can  try  them 
on  as  small  pieces  of  ground  as  shall  suit  his  con- 
venience, and  at  a  very  small  expense  of  tune 
and  money.  The  introduction  of  improvements, 
would  be  facilitated,  if  the  money  expended, 
and  e^eciaUy  the  quantity  of  labor  bestowed 
up<Mi  them,  were  always  accurately  stated,  ard 
their  authenticitv  vouched  by  the  names  of  the 
improvers.  And  if  the  experimenters,  in  these 
cases,  who  hire  all  the  labor,  and  this  often  per- 
formed in  their  absence,  are  merely  not  ioacr^,^ 
practical  farmers,  always  present,  ^  working 
too  with  their  own  hands,  would  assuredly  render 
such  new  practices  firofitable^ 

But  I  apprehend  the  knowledge  of  modem  im- 
provements in  husbandry  is  far  less  extended 
than  may  commonly  be  supposed.  That  cele- 
brated TraveUing  Agriculturist,  the  late  Arthur 
Young,  a  man  of  science  and  literature  as  well 
as  a  practical  farmer,— after  visiting  different 
districts  in  England,  for  the  purpose  of  observ- 
ing, and  for  the  information  of  his  countrymen 
describing  their  various  modes  of  husbandry 
commenced,  about,  the  close  of  the  American 
War,  his  Annals  of  Agriculture.  He  afterwards 
traveUed  over  France  and  parts  of  Spain  and 
Italy  with  the  same  views.  Thus  fraught  with 
agricultural  knowledge,  he  continued  his  labora 
in  that  work ;  comprehending,  in  addition  to 
his  own  observations,  useful  commumcatiGBai 
from  practical  farmers,  bearing  their  signatures, 
for  it  was  a  general  rule  with  him  not  to  admit 
any  unless  thus  vouched ;  yet,  if  my  recollec- 
tion be  correct,  that  practical  work  was  so  little 
attended  to  by  English  farmers,  that  he  once 
stated  its  sales  as  not  exceeding  500  eopies.^ 
Since  then,  indeed,  improvements  have  more 
really  been  adopted,  and  agricukmre  has  ad- 
vanced with  an  accelerated  pace,  and  m  Scot- 
land with  great  rapidity.  Readings  to  obtain 
agricuUural  information*  hat  been  extcbde^  and 
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be  come  fashionable  ;  an*  t  ; ;  .  .  )  n  ^  t no  w  - 
led^  is  no  longer  deipited.  ThU  knowledge 
itgw  of  greatly  increaitd  tftluep  because  expcri- 
ments,  with  a  view  t<l|m|lttteiii«iltS|  are  not,  as 
formerly,  made  at  random,  but  on  principles 
founded  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  which  rest 
on  modem  discoveries. 

As  we  have  no  farmers  who  cannot  read— in 
order  to  give  to  all  opportunities  of  reading,  '. 
take  leave  to  suggest  for  consideration,  the  ex 
pediency  of  forming,  in  each  township  in  the 
State,  a  farming  society,  of  which  the  members 
should  meet  monthly,  to  converse  on  farming 
atfairs— to  make  mutual  communications  of  their 
practices  in  husbandry— to  commit  to  writing 
every  practice  not  in  common  use,  which  may 
be  beneficially  extended— and  to  read  and  ex^ 
amine  modem  publications  on  their  vocation  ; 
particulaHy  those  of  the  State  Society,  which 
the  Tnitftees  would  gratuitously  furnish.  To 
these,  such  township-societies  would  find  it 
a^eable  and  useful  to  add  the  best  periodical 
publicattoBS  which  issue  from  the  presses  of 
our  owB  country',  either  through  the  agencjr  of 
Agricultural  Societies,  or  of  well  informed  indi- 
viduals. With  these  and  a  few  other  books  on 
the  subfect,  each  township-society  would  become 
possessed,  at  a  very  small  expense,  of  a  pleasing 
ai^d  instructive  agricultural  library. 

After  considering  the  constitution  of  the  soil 
he  has  to  cultivate,  the  next  object  of  the  far- 
mer will  embrace  the  means  of  enriching  it, 
and  of  preserving  its  fertility.  To  enrich  it, 
mdnure  will  present  itself  as  of  the  first  impoK- 
ance ;  and  of  manures,  the  dung  of  his  live 
stock  win  obviously  occur  as  the  most  essential 
iii^dient.  If  the  manure  from  the  droppings 
ot  his  stock  could  easily  be  doubled,  how  great 
w«.ald  be  the  farmer's  acquisition?  '''hat this  is 
pr<«cticable  I  cannot  pei-mit  myself  doubt 
am  rather  inclined  to  think  it  capa'^iC  of  a  mani- 
fold increase.  At  another  public  meeting  of 
rarmcrs,  I  had  occasion  to  suggest  some  means 
of  preserving  and  greatly  increasing  this  import 
ant  article  ;  particularly  during  that  portion  of 
the  year  when  cattle  are  at  pasture,  but  penned 
at  ni^ht  in  the  bam  yard.  Nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  see  these  yards,  after  being 
cleared  of  manure  for  the  spring  crops,  left 
naked  until  autumn,  without  litter  or  mud,  or 
♦-arth  of  any  kind,  to  absorb  the  urine  of  the 
cattle  and  to  mingle  with  their  dung ;  but  all  is 
left  open  to  our  burning  summer  suns,  by  which 
ihe  {greater  part,  three  fourths,  perhaps  seven 


eighths,  of  the  essence  of  both  are  exhaled  and 
g.vcn  to  the  winds.  To  prevent  this  serious  loss, 
i  suggested  the  expediency  of  giving  to  the 
bar-n  yard,  as  soon  as  it  was  cleared  out,  a  cover- 
liji;  of  any  kind  of  litter,  and  a  coat  of  earth, 
mud  from  low  grounds,  loa;m  where  attainable, 
jr  any  kind  of  earth  to  which  a  farmer  can  have 
easy  access  ;  and  that  as  often  as  once  in  two 
weeks,  a  new  coat  of  earth  should  be  introdu- 
ced. Weeds  from  road  sides  and  waste  places 
would  make  valuable  additions  to  the  summer 
manure.  By  such  means  manure  may  be  in- 
•reased  in  a  four,  perhaps  an  eight  •fold  degree. 

But  if  in  addtti<m  to  this  accumulated  summer 
rii^ure,  the  farmer,  without  any  of  the  dung  or 
..Iter  of  his  cattle,  could  double  the  quantity 
utu;illy  made  during  the  winter,  would  he  not 
rnnsidter  himself  enriched?  That  this  is  practi- 
•  litjlc  win  appear  from  a  statement  I  shall  now 
:  ccite  ;  it  being  the  result  of  careful  experiments 
•Tkide  In  Scotland  during  a  period  of  ten  years, 
i  he  fact  is  stated  in  one  ot  a  series  of  papers 
written  with  great  ability  by  Mr.  John  Young, 
■iuder  the  signature  of  Agricola,  (already  refer- 
red to)  and  published  at  Halifax.  The  urine  of 
:attle  prodaced  this  mighty  dBB^ct.  I  canaot  so 


welt  occupy  your  time  as  by  giving  the  state 
lucntin  his  own  words,  as  abridged  by  him  from 
the  Farmer's  Magazine,  published  in  Scotlan  d, 
I  should  be  afraid  (says  Mr.  Young)  to  haz- 
ard my  character  with  the  public,  by  stating  in 
round  and  unqualified  language,  the  value 
this  rich  juice  which  is  literally  wasted  and 
thrown  away;  and  therefore  I  shall  proceed 
'vith  caution,  and  give  a  detail  of  facts,  conclu- 
sive in  their  bearings,  and  substantiated  by  the 
best  authority.   They  are  contained  in  a  letter* 
from  Charles  Alexander,  near  Peebles,  in  Scot 
land ;  and  are  addressed  to  Sir  John  Sinclair  in 
1612,  for  publication.   This  intelligent  farmer 
had  long  been  impressed  with  the  great  import 
ance  of  the  urine  of  cattle  as  a  maimre ;  and  he 
sets  about  to  discover,  by  a  long  and  well  con 
ducted  series  of  experiments,  the  best  method 
of  collecting  and  applying   it.    He  began  by 
digging  a  pit  contiguous  to  the  feeding  stall,  but 
distinct  altogether  from  that  which  was  appro- 
priated for  the  reception  of  the  dung.   The  di- 
mensions of  this  pit,  according  to  his  own  ac 
count,  were  36  feet  square,  and  four  feet  deep, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  wall ;  and  the  solid 
contents  were  192  yards.   Having  selected  the 
nearest  spot  where  he  could  find  loamy  earth, 
and  this  he  always  took  from  the  surface  of  some 
field  under  cultivation,  he  proceeded  to  fill  it ; 
and  found  that  with  three  men  and  two  horses^ 
he  could  easily  accomplish  28  cubic  yards  per 
day ;  and  the  whole  expense  of  transporting  the 
earth  did  not  exceed  JB*  16.         When  the 
work  was  complete,  he  levelled  the  surface  of 
the  heap,  in  a  tine  with  the  mouth  of  the  sewer 
which  conducted  the  urine  from  the  interior  of 
the  building,  on  purpose  that  it  might  be  distri- 
buted with  regulanty,  and  might  saturate  the 
whole  from  top  to  bottom.   The  quantity  con- 
veyed to  it,  he  estimates  at  about  800  gallons ; 
but  as  this  calculation  was  founded  partly  on 
conjecture,  for  he  measured  not  the  liquor,  it 
will  be  better  and  more  instructive  to  furnish 
and  proceed  on  data  that  are  certain  and  incon- 
trovertible.  The  urine  was  supplied  by  14  cat- 
tle, weighing  about  34  stone  each,t  and  kept 
there  for  five  months  on  fodder  and  turnips.  The 
contents  of  the  pit  produced  288  loads,  allowing 
two  cubic  yards  to  be  taken  out  in  three  carts  ;| 
and  he  spread  40  of  these  on  each  acre ;  so  that 
this  urine  in  five  months,  and  from  fourteen  cat- 
tle, produced  compost  sufficient  to  fertilize  sev- 
en acres  of  land.g    He  states  further,  that  he 
tried  this  experiment  for  ten  years,  and  had 
indiscriminately  used,  in  the  same  field,  either 
the  rotted  cow  dungf  or  the  saturated  earth ; 
and  in  all  the  stages  of  the  crop  he  had  never 
been  able  to  discover  any  perceptible  difference. 
But  what  is  still  more  wonderful,  he  found  that 
his  compost  lasted  as  many  years  as  his  best  pu  • 
trescent  manure  ;  and  he  therefore  boldly  avers, 
that  a  load  of  each  is  of  equivalent  value." — The 
dung  pit,  which  contained  all  the  excrementi- 
tious  matter  of  the  14  cattle,  as  well  as  the  lit- 
ter employed  in  bedding  them,  and  which  was 
kept  separate  for  the  purpose  of  the  experiments, 
furnished,  during  the  same  period,  only  240  loads; 
and  these,  at  the  same  rate,  could  manure  only 
six  acres." 

On  this  statement  one  remark  forces  itself  in- 
to notice.   That  for  the  want  of  such  a  reser- 


*    Farmer's  Magazine^  Vol.  xiii^  page  78J 
t  jj21  31.    Seven  days  work  for  three  men 
and  two  horses ;  each  horse,  I  su/ifiose^  in  a  sin- 
gle  cart,  a  common  usage  in  Scotland. 
X  This  would  be  the  weight  of  a  cow, 
§  This  gives  18  cubic  feet  to  each  load. 
H  Seven  Scotch  acres  are  nearly  equal  to  nine' 
English  md  jipuri^an  ncres, 
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voir  for  saving  the  urine  of  our  cattle,  more 
than  half  of  our  winter  made  manure,  and  this 
is  the  farmer's  chief  dependance,  is  lost. 

It  is  not  stated  whether  the  pit  filled  with 
loam  was  or  was  not  covered :  but  unless  cover- 
ed, rains  would  saturate  the  earth,  and  thus  in 
a  manner  exclude  the  urine  conveyed  to  it  from 
the  cattle  stall.  It  should  also  be  noted,  sup- 
posing the  pit  to  have  been  covered,  that  the 
frosts  in  Scotland  would  seldom  ab  freeze  the 
earth  in  the  pit  a$  to  prevent  the  absorption  of 
the  urine.  The  frosts  in  Massachusetts  would 
doubtless  require  tliat  the  pit  should  be  sunk 
to  some  depth,  and  certainly  be  under  cover. 
In  a  word,  a  barn-cellar  would  seem  to  be  the 
proper  receptacle  for  this  important  manure. 
How  it  should  be  arranged,  must  depend  on  the 
situation  of  the  bam.  In  Pennsylvania*  bams, 
which  are  commonly  of  stone,  are  oftea  erect- 
ed by  the  side  of  a  hill,  by  which  means  a  story 
is  gained  for  their  cattle  stalls.  By  digging 
where  there  is  a  gentle  slope,  a  sufficient  exca- 
vation for  a  barn-cellar  would  be  easily  made, 
to  drive  in  a  cart  on  a  level,  for  carrving  in  the 
eailh  in  autumn,  and  for  removing  tne  manure 
in  the  spring.  With  the  increased  fertility  of 
lus  soil,  the  farmer  will  be  able  to  increase  his 
live  stock  ;  and  the  live  stock,  in  return,  will  be 
constantly  adding  to  the  productions  of  the  soil. 
(  To  be  continued. J 

FROM  THK  BUFFALO  PATSIOT. 

The  following  article  on  the  subject  of  hem/i, 
has  been  digested,  in  part,  from  several  ap- 
proved essays,  in  the  Plough  Boy,  Americaa 
Farmer,  and  other  agricultural  works,  and 
combined  with  the  practical  information  of  the 
subscriber. 

HEMP. 

Hemp  is  a  very  hardy  plant,  resists  drought  and 
severe  frost— is  easier  cultivated,  less  exhaust- 
ing, and  more  profitable  than  many  other  cr-ops, 
with  which  this  does  not  interfere  in  its  cultiva- 
tion (except  the  tobacco  crop.)  It  is  sown  be- 
fore and  gathered  after  com,  and  requires  no 
attention  when  wheat  is  sown,  harvested 
or  threshed.  It  will  grow  year  after  year  on  the 
same  ground,  on  which,  if  sufficientlv  rich,  it  is 
the  surest  crop.  It  is  liable  to  no  diseases^  and 
injured  by  no  insects. 

T^e  Soil. 

The  soil  should  be  deep,  clean,  dry,  nch  and 
mellow.  The  plant  has  a  tap  root,  which  de- 
scends to  a  considerable  depth,  and  therefore 
the  soil  should  be  deep,  and  be  thoroughly  mel- 
lowed by  deep  and  frequent  ploughings.  Fall 
loughing,  and  two  or  three  ploughings  in  the 
[)ring,  together  with  harrowing,  so  as  to  smooth 
the  surface  (and  thereby  enable  the  seed  to  be 
sown  even,  and  the  hemp  to  spring  up  equally, 
and  be  cut  close  to  the  roots,)  are  preparatory 
steps  to  the  putting  in  of  the  seed. 

The  seed,  and  when  sown. 
The  seed  (to  the  amount  of  two  bushels  per 
acre  on  middling  soil,  and  three  on  rich  ground) 
should  be  sown  as  early  as  possible  in  the  spring, 
after  the  ground  becomes  dry  and  well  prepar- 
ed. ' 


Early  sowing  renders  the  coat  heavier  and 
stronger,  enables  the  hemp  to  cover  the  ground 
early,  so  as  to  smother  weeds,  and  before  the 
sun  becomes  powerful,  to  shade  the  soil  and  pre- 
serve itft  moisture.  The  seed,  after  being  cast 
as  even  as  possible,  should  be  harrowed  in  to  as 
equal  a  depth  as  may  be,  that  it  may  all  start 
together;  and  a  heavy  roller  should  then  be 
passed  over,  or  a  bush  drawn  across  to  smooth 
the  surface,  in  onler  that  the  hemp  may  be  cut 
close  to  the.foots. 
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Rificnmg  and  Harvesting, 
When  the  hemp  becomes  fit  to  be  cut»  the 
stalks  of  the  blossom  or  male  hemp,  turn  yel- 
low, become  a  good  deal  speckled,  and  drop 
most  of  their  leaves,  and  if  the  air  is  still,  a 
cloud  of  dust  rises  from  the  blossom  stalks,  and 
hangs  over  the  field.  When  sown  early,  it  will 
be  fit  to  cut  about  the  first  of  August.  The 
above  appearances  will  become  indicative  of  the 
proper  time ;  and  then  it  should  be  cut  without 
delay,  for  if  suffered  to  stand  longer  (as  about 
one  half  of  the  stalks  blossom,  and  the  other  half 
bear  seed)  the  stalks  of  the  male  will  wither  and 
blacken,  and  the  coat  be  of  but  little  value ;  and 
the  female  hemp,  which  has  stood  to  ripen  the 
seed,  requires  a  longer  time  to  rot  than  the  male, 
and  consequently  both  would  be  thereby  injured. 
The  best  way  to  get  seed,  would  be  to  sow  some 
thinly^  in  a  sefiarate  patch.  The  mode  of  cutting 
is  preferable  to  that  of  pulling.  A  man  will  cut 
half  an  acre  per  day,  and  a  quarter  pulled  is 
said  to  be  a  day's  work.  By  the  former  pi*actice 
the  inconvenience  of  dust,  and  the  dirt  attached 
to  the  roots  will  be  avoided.  Cut  hemp  will  be 
worth  ten  dollars  a  ton  more  than  the  pulled. 
Knives  or  hooks  for  that  purpose,  may  be  obtain- 
ed for  about  gl  25  cents  each.  When  cut, 
spread  the  hemp  a  day  or  two  to  dry  it ;  then 
bind  it  and  put  it  up  in  shocks. 

Wretting,  ( or  Rotting.) 

As  soon  as  harvested,  in  order  to  prevent  the  „^  ^   ^  

rains  from  discolouring  it,  i)roceed  as  early  as  meuTin  thel)ricT^^ 


perienced  cultivators.  "  If  the  crop  is  to  be  dew 
rotted  and  got  out  by  hand,  its  profits  must  be 
comparatively  small,  because  it  cannot  be  thus 
prepared  to  command  the  highest  price  in  mar- 
ket, compete  in  quality  with  the  Russia  hemp, 
much  less  drive  it  from  our  markets.  But  if  the 
American  hemp  planter  be  prepared  with  pro 
per  conveniences  to  water  rot,  and  with  proper 
machinery  to  dress  and  prepare  it,  we  ought  not 
to  doubt,  much  less  to  despair  of  his  ultimately 
arriving  at  a  perfection  in  the  production  and 
dress  of  the  article  to  equal,  if  not  excel  the 
best  samples  of  Russia  hemp." 

HENRY  KIP, 

Bujffalo,  Feb.  18th,  1822. 

FROM  THE  SOUTHERN  PATRIOT. 

The  following  communication  is  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  Planters — it  is  from  the  pen 
of  a  gentleman  who  has  acquired  considerable 
experience  on  the  subject.  If  a  portion  of  our 
agricultural  industry  and  capital  could  be  di- 
verted to  the  clearing  and  cultivating  of  our 
Inland  Swamps,  they  must  inevitably  become 
at  no  distant  day,  a  source  of  wealth  to  indi 
viduals  and  of  strength  to  the  State. 

INLAND  SWAMPS. 
The  recent  as  well  as  former  accounts  from 
Europe,  respecting  the  market  for  cotton,  do  not 
authorise  the  hope  of  any  considerable  enhance 


convenient  to  wret  it,  by  placing  it  in  clean,  pure 
water,  formed  by  a  stream,  spring  or  clear  pond. 
If  rotted  shortly  after  cutting,  about  five  days 
are  generally  required  for  the  purpose.  You 
will  be  able  to  judge  by  taking  out  a  handful 
and  drying  it ;  and  if  the  stalk  of  shieves  vill 
shake  out  and  separate  easily  from  the  bark, 
leaving  it  clean  and  entire,  the  process  of  w ret- 
ting is  completed.  The  bark  or  lint  of  hemp  is 
connected  with  the  stalk  by  a  substance  which 
must  be  either  wretted  or  dissolved  before  they 
will  separate ;  produce  the  separation,  and  the 
work  is  accomplished.  Experience  will  be  the 
best  criterion.  The  water  in  which  it  is  rotted, 
should  not  run  rapidly — as  it  would  in  that  case 
wash  away  the  coat.  You  may  have  three  or 
four  wagon  loads  of  hemp  to  the  depth  of  three 
or  four  feet,  sunk  at  a  time,  but  it  should  be 
completely  submerged,  though  not  suffered  to 
touch  the  bottom.  If  separate  quantities  are 
put  in  on  several  successive  days,  the  days  and 
quantities  should  be  noted,  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining which  becomes  first  wretted,  and 
which  should,  therefore,  be  fii'st  taken  up — ^for 
if  left  in  the  water  a  day  or  two,  too  long,  the 
hemp  will  be  materially  injured. 

Dressing  and  Securing, 
When  rotted,  open  and  spread  it,  that  it  may 
dry  soon.  The  process  for  breaking  and  swing- 
ling is  the  same  as  that  for  flax.  When  it  grows 
too  long  for  dressing,  (say  from  8  to  10  feet)  it 
maybe  cut  into  two  equal  parts  without  any  inju- 
ry. Be  very  particular  in  keeping  the  long  and 
short  hemp  separate,  and  not  have  the  seed  and 
but  ends  put  together.  Be  also  careful  to  dress 
it  clean.  When  dressing  it,  put  twelve  handfuls 
in  one  head,  laying  them  straight  the  length  of 
the  hemp.  The  handfuls  must  not  be  tied,  but 
bind  the  heads  tight,  with  a  small  band,  about 
one  foot  from  the  but  end.  It  will  then  be  rea- 
dy to  be  put  into  such  sized  bales  as  may  be 
suitable.  Some  bale  it  in  to  a  box,  across  the 
bottom  of  which  four  ropes  are  laid  to  tie  the 
hemp  when  pressed  into  it.  When  packed  it 
$hould  be  perfectly  dry,  otherwise  it  will  rot. 

The  following  remarks  from  the  Plough  Boy, 
on  the  subject  of  water  rotting  in  preference  to 
''^.w  rotting,  coincide  with  the  opinion  of  ex 


to  come,  for  although  the  demand  may  increase 
with  the  increased  consumption ;  yet  when  we 
consider  what  immense  tracts  of  our  own  coun- 
try are  admirably  well  adapted  to  this  culture,  in 
addition  to  other  parts  of  the  world,  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  there  will  be  for  a  considera- 
ble length  of  time  more  than  a  sufficient  supply ; 
consequently  the  prices  must  continue  low.^ — 
This  circumstance  would  afford  us  but  a  melan- 
choly prospect,  were  we  not  (particularly  in  this 
lower  country,)  cheered  by  the  reflection,  that  we 
can  direct  our  capital,  and  industry  to  what  would 
be  as  profitable  and  likely  to  be  a  more  permanent- 
ly productive  culture. — I  mean  the  culture  of 
rice.  It  is  obvious  to  every  man  of  the  least  ob- 
servation, in  glancing  his  eye  over  the  map  of 
this  state,  that  the  alluvial  districts  furnish  the 
greatest  facilities  for  the  culture  of  that  grain, 
which  the  Father  of  Political  Economy  has  ob- 
served produces  a  much  greater  quantity  of  food 
than  the  most  fertile  com  field.  In  Carolina, 
(says  he)  where  the  planters  are  generally  both 
farmers  and  landlords,  the.  cultivation  of  rice  is 
found  to  be  more  profitable  than  that  of  com, 
though  their  rice  fields  produce  only  one  crop 
in  the  year,  and  though  from  the  prevalence  of 
the  customs  of  Europe^  rice  is  not  there  the 
common  vegetable  food  of  the  people. 

If  according  to  the  principles !  laid  down  by 
politicians  and  economists,  a  numerous  popula- 
tion is  a  great  desideratum  in  the  advancement 
of  the  wealth  and  happiness  of  a  nation,  it  cer- 
tainly most  be  a  matter  of  serious  concern,  to 
every  true  friend  to  this  country,  to  behold  lands 
abounding  in  fertility,  and  well  calculated  under 
judicious  drainage,  and  culture  for  the  produc< 
tion  of  this  valuable  grain  now  lying  waste,  and 
sending  forth  nothing  but  the  most  pestilential 
miasma,  thereby  contaminating  the  otherwise 
wholesome  atmosphere,  and  spreading  disease 
and  death  throu^  a  whole  region  of  a  fine  fer- 
tile country.  Who  could  believe  for  a  moment 
without  assurances  of  the  strongest  nature,  that 
those  gloomy  swamps  and  bogs,  which  how  pre- 
sent nothing  but  desolation  and  min,  were  once 
considered  as  the  choicest  lands  in  the  state ;  and 
what  would  our  ancestors  think,  could  they  rise 
from  the  grave,  and  behold  a  once  cultivated 


country  now  retumed  to  a  wilderness ;  and  hall 
which  once  resounded  to  the  voice  of  fcrtivity 
and  mirth,  now  either  buried  under  their  own 
mins,  or  remaining  melancholy  monuments  of  de- 
parted grandeur.  The  gloomy  pictures  of  Ossi- 
an  are  here  completely  verified.  **  I  have  seen 
the  walls  of  Balclutha,  but  they  were  desolate; 
the  thistle  shook  there  its  lonely  head,  Umb  moss 
whistled  to  the  wind,  the  fox  looked  out  of  the 
window,  the  rank  grass  waved  round  his  head— 
desolate  is  the  dwelling  of  Moina — silence  is  in 
the  house  of  her  fathers.'* 

Let  us  now  enquire  into  the  causes  of  this  me- 
lancholy change;  these  are  numerous.  There 
are  two,  however,  so  obvious,  that  we  need  take 
no  notice  of  the  rest.  These  two  are^lst.  The 
peculiar  aptitude  of  the  tide  lands  which  abound 
m  the  vicinity  of  our  rivers,  for  the  growth  of 
this  favourite  staple;  and  3dly.  The  introduction 
of  that  plant  which  has  brought  millions  of 
wealth  into  the  State,  and  produced  a  complete 
revolution  in  its  agriculture.  The  introduction  of 
cotton  by  offering  to  labour  a  more  productive  em- 
ployment than  any  other  in  the  agricultural  line, 
at  once  diverted  a  vast  portion  of  capital  into 
this  new  direction*  and  so  great  for  a  length  of 
time  was  the  profit  arising  from  its  culture,  that 
it  justly  become  almost  the  sole  object  of  atten- 
tion to  the  ag^ricultural  community,  and  like  the 
Turk,  bore  no  rival  near  its  throne.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  no  lands  but  such  as  were  fa- 
vourable to  its  growth,  were  for  a  moment 
thought  of,  except  some  few  of  the  tide  lands 
which  were  peculiarl]^  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
rice.  As  this  culture  is  now,  if  not  overdone,  al 
least  brought  to  its  natural  limits,  it  may  not 
be  unreasonable  to  enquire  whether  the  time  is 
not  propitious  for  the  consideration  of  the  pro- 
priety of  restoring  the  inland  swamps  to  that 
rank  and  estimation  to  which  the^r  are  fairiy 
entitled.  As  I  am  aware  that  there  is  ccniMdera- 
ble  prejudice  on  this  subject,  and  as  I  would  not 
intentionally  mislead  any  man  on  this  or  any  other 
occasion,  I  must,  nevertheless,  with  great  defer- 
ence to  the  opinion  of  those  better  quadified  to 
judge  than  myself,  beg  leave  ta  offer  some  obser- 
vations in  behalf  of  the  inland  swamps,  which, 
when  impartially  considered,  may  shew  that  my 
views  are  not  so  extravagant  as  they  may,  at 
the  first  impression,  appear. 
^  The  1st  consideration  arises  from  their  extra- 
ordinary and  inexhaustible  fertility,  enabling 
them  to  produce  tho  very  best  rice,  equals  if  not 
superior  to  the  very  best  rice  produced  on  tide 
land. 

3dly.  Their  pmximity  in  general,  to  town, 
affording  an  oppo^unity  of  bringing  their  pro- 
duce to  market  when  prepared,  at  little  cost,  or 
to  mill  when  in  the  ix>ugh. 

3dly.  Their  great  comparative  security  from 
gales,  in  as  much  as  they  are  further  removed 
from  the  coast,  and  more  protected  by  woods  and 
forests,  than  the  tide  lands  in.  general,  and  are, 
when  properly  drained,  less  subject  to  freshes, 
having  to  contend  only  with  the  water  that  falls 
directly  from  Heaven,  or  from  the  immediate 
adjacent  highlands;  whereas  the  tide  swamps 
have  often  to  encounter  the  accumulated  waters 
ot  a  river  of  150  or  200  miles  in  length,  coming 
down  sometimes  in  torrents  and  spreading  io 
their  course  havoc  and  destraction.  But  I  do  not 
mean  to  be  understood  as  disparaging  the  tide 
lands,  or  to  institute  an  unfair  comparison  re- 
garding them,  for  it  must  be  allowed  by  all,  that 
there  are  on  each  of  our  rivers  tide  plantatioas 
which  are  so  fortunately  situated  as  to  render 
them  the  best  property  in  the  Southern  country, 
as  the  wealth  which  their  possessors  di^by, 
most  unequivocally  demonstrate ;  but  at  the  tame 
time,  I  must  remaak,  that  the  number  is  but 
small,  nud  truth  warrants  the  assertion^  that 
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vcarcc  a  summer  parses  thiit 
-i»aie  of  the  crops  btinjtj  dcbi 


\vc  eIo  I  Kit  h'_ar  of 
*\yn\  'jy  ttjc)  much 
T  too  little  wiuer.  Hut  even  admitting  that 
there  were  no  objections  to  these  lands;  it  Is 
^  v\\  known  tliat  tlieyart  UeMatsucU  high  prices 
'hat  they  art  above  the  memof  ofttmaryparcha- 
xtrs,  being  frequently  j^ldfrboi  100  to  150  elol- 
lars  per  acre  for  cleared,  and  in  the  same  pix>- 
purtioo  when  uncleared.  Now,  I  will  appeal  to 
every  man  at  ^1  conversant  with  the  subject, 
u  hether  the  clearing,  embanking  and  draining  of 
a  tide  land  plantation,  is  not  a  work  of  Herculean 
Ubour  and  expense,  requiring  constant  and  un- 
i^mitting  care  to  keep  it  in  order.  The  same 
remark,  it  is  true,  applies  with  equal  force  to 
t!ie  inland  swamps;  but  then  it  must  be  observ- 
ed, that  the  most  valuable  of  them,  have  been 
completely  cleared,  and  many  partly  drained 
through  the  patience  and  perseverance  of  our 
forefathers,  whose  example,  in  this  respect,  can- 
not be  too  much  applauded,  and  ought  soon  to  be 
imitated. 

The  4th  consideration,  is  the  superior  health 
of  the  negroes.  This  is  an  important  considera- 
tion ;  for  although  negro  property  may  occasion- 
ally be  depressed,  as  at  present  frort  circumstan- 
ces of  a  temporary  nature,  it  must,  nevertheless, 
continue  to  be  extremely  valuable,  so  long  as  we 
forests  to  clear. 


of  riH  tijit  \v:is  c-rtat  nnd  flaring,  thcunlmppy 
\\y.\]r  T  (  Sr.  Helena,  Hni  uh<.n  I  reflect  ovi  tlu 
tipLvihy  that  every  wlieic  prxvuib  iti  this  lowt  ] 
country,  I  really  confess  ih^it  I  indulge  no  hope 
of  seeing  anf  better  state  of  thiaija*  I  therefore 
n\  u  dwiifs  the  luhj^ct,  landev  the  sHiccfe im  - 
presbiem  thiiA  It  k  Hom^jf  of  moi^  ecMMMmtloti 
than  it  seems  destined  to  receive. 

RUSTICUS. 

CURE  FOR  WEAK  EYES,  recommended 
from  actual  experience. — Take  a  small  lump  of 
white  copperas — say  about  the  size  of  a  pea ; 
put  in  a  small  ))hial,  holding  about  two  ounces  of 
water;  carry  this  in  the  pocket,  and  occasion- 
ally, taking  out  the  cork,  turn  the  phial  upon 


many  bn^ilicls  of  iSie  Ruta  Baga,  as  of  the  coni- 
vrnn  kind  o(  turnip,  bui  that,  I  consider,  as  fully 
r/jmpensated,  by  the  greater  quantity  of  nutritive 
matter  theycotnatn. 

Since  1813,1  have  raised  the  Ruta  Baga  eve- 
ry yeitr,  and  may  nMf  ilgta,  tblA* in  ilO  year  has 
the  crop  been  less  than  fiife  litiiiftredlmshels  per 
acrej  and  entirely  free  from  worms. 

Notwithstanding  thi^favcu  able  result,  it  is  with 
much  regret,  I  am  obliged  to  add,  that  I  am,  as 
yet,  almost  alone  in  this  county,  in  the  cultiva- 
tion ol  turnips  as  food  for  live  stock,  although  our 
soil  and  climate  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  them. 

AGRICOLA. 

The  climate  of  New  England  is  so  much  moist- 
er  than  that  of  the  southern  states,  that  we  ap- 


the 'fingers  end,  and  thus  bathe  the  eyes.  This  prehend  both  potatoes  and  turnips  may  well  suc- 
will  positively  effect  a  real  cure  in  a  short  time,  ceed  there,  in  seasons,  when  they  would  fail 

even  with  us  in  Maryland.  The  suggestions 
above,  are  valuable  and  conclusive — ^however,  as 
to  New  England,  at  least — and  yet  we  see  that 
even  there,  this  great  resource  for  winter  feed- 
ing of  stock  is  neglected.  What  immense  ad- 
vantages have  resulted  from  the  turnip  culture  to 
England.  We  i*egret  that  the  communication 
from   Agricola,  was  not  sooner  received — but 
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PittsMd  6th  June,  1823. 

Dear  Sir^ 

I  have  noticed  an  article  in  your  No.  5,  of  vol.  5, 

,  ^  ^      of  "a  Atfw  Jersey  Subacriberr  on  the  subject  oflany  thing  from  his  pen  w'iU'braV  ailTrme7hi&h- 

id  so  lone  as'**"^^  baga,  m  which  he  expresses  his  doubts,  if  ly  acceptable— ^i/.  jim.  Farm. 


have  so  many  forests  to  clear,  ani^  w  luug  »»    ,      ^  ,         ,  . 

t™m  the  unhealthincss  of  our  climate  in^the 
lower  country,  the  most  laborious  agricultural 
employment  must  be  carried  on  by  black  labour- 
ci-s.  Although,  therefore,  I  would  not  recom- 
mend altogether  the  example  of  that  nation  of| 
antiquity,  whose  chief  commerce  was  to  supply 
tiie  Roman  market  with  slaves,  still  as  they  con- 
stitute the  best  part  of  our  property,  and  are 
tK^ught  and  sold  frequently  to  great  advantage ; 
the  clearing  of  them  must  be  an  object  worthy 
of  our  attention,  and  forms  an  important  item  in 
the  profit  and  loss  account  of  the  agriculturist. 

5th.  The  better  quality  of  the  high  lands  for 
the  culture  of  provisions,  and  may  under  proper 
agement  be  frequently  productive  of  good 


cotton,  should  that  article  ever  again  become  an 
objpct  of  desir£d>le  culture. 

5th.  The  abundance  of  the  finest  timber  for 
building,  either  on  the  plantation  or  for  market, 
if  the  proper  and  necessary  means  were  taken 
to  provide  for  its  transportation. 

7th.  The  superior  health  of  the  pine  lands  set- 
tlements in  the  neighbourhood,  either  for  those 
who  cannot  afford  to  leave  their  plantations  to 
the  care  of  others,  or  for  overseers,  to  snch  as  are 
enabled  to  remove.  These  considerations,  with 
others,  -vhich  it  wouM  be  tedious  to  enumerate, 
are,  I  trust,  sufficient  to  induce  those  who  may 
be  at  a  Iocs  to  know  how  to  a]3propriate  their 
Siirplus  capital,  to  reflect  whether  it  would  not 
be  worthy  of  their  attention  to  form  companies 
to  buy  the  present  waste  lands  in  the  swamps, 
not  far  remote  from  the  city,  and  by  proper  and 
wstematic  drainage,  render  them  valuable,  in- 
stead of  going  far  from  their  native  land  and 
civilisation,  as  has  been  too  frequently  the  prac- 
tice of  late,  to  brave  the  dangers  of  the  forest, 
io  climes  more  unpropitious  to  health  than  our 
0T?n.  It  would  be  unnecessary  to  famish  the 
many  historical  illustrations,  where  lands  equally 
unpromising  at  first,  have  been  made  the  best 
lands  in  the  country  after  they  have  been  pro- 
perly cultivated.  I  would  barely  observe  that 
this  was  the  case  with  the  Carseof  Gowin,  in 
Scotluid,  with  the  Pontine  Marshes  in  Italy, 
which  were  formerly  drained  and  made  healthy, 
and  most  productive ;  and  after  being  long 
left  to  go  to  ruin,  were  in  a  fair  way  of  being  re- 
stored to  their  former  state,  under  the  superin- 
tending intellect  of  the  Engineer  Prony,  aud  as- 
sisted by  the  monificence  of  that  master  spirit 


Equally  desirous  with  your  correspondent  of 
eliciting  practical  knowledge,  I  am  induced  to 
state,  that  five  years  experience,  satisfies  me 
that  it  may  be  raised  to  advantage,  wherever 
the  climate  ia  adafited  to  its  culture : — Because, 
1st.  To  raise  a  good  crop«  it  is  necessary  to 
put  the  land  in  a  good  state  of  tilth. 

2d.  The  requisite  care  of  the  crop,  while  it 
extirpates  weeds,  prepares  the  soil  in  the  best 
possible  manner,  for  stocking  to  grass  with  the 
succeeding  crop  of  grain. 
3rd.  All  kinds  of  live  stock  are  fond  of  it. 
And  4th.  It  affords  a  most  succulent  food,  at  a 
time  (the  spring)  when  most  wanted  for  every 
kind  of  stock. 

Having  remarked  the  advantages  arising  from 
the  turnip  culture  in  Europe,  I  was  induced  soon 
after  entering  on  Agricultural  pursuits,  to  give 
it  a  fair  experiment ;  notwithstanding  the  gene 


GEOGRAPHY  OF  PLANTS. 

EXTRACT  TO  THE  EDITOR, 

DuncanarviUe^  S.  C.  May,  21,  1823. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  return  you  my  thanks  for  the  seeds  you  have 
so  often  sent  me,  all  of  which  I  divide  among  my 
neighbours,  or  plant  myself.  The  cotton  seed 
from  the  Tale  of  France  tailed — ^I  have  one  stalk 
of  the  Ohio  com,  (Mr.  Rose)  planted  on  the  8th 
ultimo,  in  good  land,  this  day  in  tassell,  and  only 
18  inches  high.  The  golden  Sioux,  (the  Mis- 
souri) is  now  in  full  ailk,  planted  the  12th  ultimo. 
The  greatest  objection  to  these  early  kinds  of 
corn,  is,  that  they  mature  too  soon  with  us,  and 
it  appears  to  me  from  the  experiments  of  this, 
and  former  years,  we  should  not  plant  them  till 
the  last  of  this  month  or  early  in  June.  My  first 
trial  of  the  Connecticut  yellow  com,  planted  in 
I  March,  did  not  grow  more  than  4  and  5  feet 


w.v4,w*.„.^wv,  «v,w>T.»«v»uvi*u6  6C.IC-  March,  did  not  grow  more  than  4  and  5  feet 
ral  opmion  in  this  section  of  the  country,  that,high,  yet  when  planted  on  the  13th  of  June,  af- 
tumjps  could  not  be  raised,  excepi  on  newhj\^^^  oats,  grew  10  and  12  feet  high,  and  made 

over  50  bushels— the  •  Ellicott*corn,and  the  Bra- 
zille,  with  the  '(Pickering)'  millet,  are  promising; 


cleared^  and  burnt  land;  consequently,  they 
were  only  cultivated  in  a  partial  manner,  and 
merely  for  culinary  purposes. 

In  1817, 1  selected  for  the  purpose  an  acre  in  a 
field,  that  might  be  termed  vtom  out  land  ;  that 
is  to  say,  it  would  produce  a  half  ton  of  hay  to 
the  acr<e. — The  soil,  a  dry  gravelly  loam — gave 
it  three  ploughings  and  two  harrowings  before 
drilling on  the  24th  June,  manured  with  twent)  - 
six  loads  of  barn  yard  and  hog's  manure,  and 
sowed  the  common  English  tumip— -gave  it  a  top 
dressing  of  about  fifteen  bushels  slacked  lime, 
and  fifteen  bushels  leached  ashes.  It  produced 
ei^ht  hundred  and  sixty- three  bushels,  and  re- 
ceived the  premium  of  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural Society — ^very  many  of  the  tumips  weigh- 
ed from  ten  to  twelve  pounds ;  generally  from  six 
to  eight  pounds. 

Having  raised  at  the  same  time  a  small  quanti 
ty  of  RuTA  Baga,  from  seed  procured  direct 
from  Russia,  I  was  enabled  to  make  a  compa- 
rison of  the  relative  value  of  the  two  kinds,  and 
hence  am  satisfied,  that  with  us  at  least  (on  ac- 
count of  our  long  winters  and  late  springs)  the 
Ruta  Baga,  is  preferable  to  the  common  tumip, 
because  the  latter,  can  only  be  used  to  advantage 
for  fall  feed,  whereas  the  former  will  keep  goSi 
through  spring— and  at  this  time  I  have  them  in 
perfection.  It  is  true,  an  acre  will  not  produce  so 


My  acre  of  gourd  seed  com,  is  fine,  the  first 
tassell  came  out  this  day»  and  the  finest  stalk 
from  the  top  of  the  bed  (a  flat  one)  to  the  end  of 
the  longest  blade,  is  eight  feet  ten  inches  high. 
This  first  crofi  or  planting  is  so  thick  (more  than 
8000  stalks)  I  am  not  sure  what  may  be  the  result, 
4  or  5  weeks  will  determine  it.  About  the  5th 
of  June,  I  intend  to  plant  the  2d  crop  in  the  al- 
leys, this  will  consist  of  about  3000  stalks.  If  I 
had  not  the  result  of  the  last  year's  crop  from 
this  acre — I  could  not  from  the  present  appear- 
ance of  the  first  crop,  expect  any  thing  from  the 
2d  planting.  J.  S.  B. 

FOB  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

WOOL. 

Fairfax  county,  Virginia,  June  6th,  1823. 
Dear  Sir, 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  one  of  your 
correspondents,  I  state,  that  I  have  just  finish- 
ed shearing  a  flock  of  525  of  mixed  merino 
sheep,  from  which  I  have  obtained,  2368^  lbs. 
of  wool,  free  from  tags,  giving  an  average  of  a 
little  more  than  4^  pounds.  My  average  is  not 
as  great  as  it  has  beeu  in  former  years,  in  con 


IPS 

sequence,  (I  presume,)  of  my  flock's  containing 
at  this  time,  a  larger  proportion  of  breeding 
ewes  than  usual.  I  have  always  been  in  the  ha- 
bit of  preparing  my  wool  for  market,  by  laying 
each  fleece,  as  it  is  taken  from  the  sheep,  on  a 
table,  taking  off  all  around,  about  two  or  three 
inches  of  the  coarsest  wool,  whicli  is  reserved 
for  domestic  purposes,  and  rolling  the  remain- 
der up  very  nicely  and  firmly,  with  the  inside  of 
the  fleece  turned  out.  The  whole  is  then  packed 
away  in  coarse  bags ;  and  a  wagon,  will,  at  a 
single  load,  take  a  thousand  dollars  worth  of  it 
to  market.  My  wool,  thus  prepared,  has  been 
readily  scrfd,  for  the  last  four  yeai-s,  at  40  cents 
per  pound,  in  Alexandria;  and  I  am  verv  much 
inclined  to  think  would  bring  a  great  deal  more, 
in  the  northern  markets.  But  from  some  cause 
or  other,  we  find  it  very  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
market  price  of  wool  in  other  places.  I  last  year, 
made  an  enquiry  through  your  paper,  on  this 
subject  which  was  never  answered.  The  grow- 
ers of  wool  would  certainly  find  it  to  their  interest, 
to  communicate  freely  with  each  other,  on  this  sub- 
jea.  And  wooi  is  now  becoming  too  important 
an  article,  nut  to  be  entitled  to  some  little  at- 
tention, in  a  paper,  devoted,  like  yours,  to  the 
agricultural  int«resU  of  the  nation. 

I  have  been  told,  that  during  the  last  summer, 
70,000  lbs.  of  wool  were  imported  from  Europe 
into  Boston  alone,  and  sold,  at  public  auction,  at 
from  75  to  125  cts.  per  lb.  Is  this  the  fact  ?  And 
if  80,  what  was  it's  quality  and  condition  >  Will 
not  some  northern  wool  g^wer  reply  to  these 
enquiries;  and  ten  us  also  the  usual  price  of 
American  wool  in  the  northern  markets?  In 
Ohio,  I  have  been  told,  it  readily  commands 
from  50  to  100  cts. 

I  am  no  friend  to  any  unnecessary  commerci 
al  restrictions.    But  if  congress  have  thought 


AMERICAN  FARMER. 

of  your  native  county,  who  knows  much  better 
how  to  take  honey  from  bees  than  the  German, 
mentioned  in  your  paper  (No.  48,  voL  4.)  and 
with  leas  expense  than  Blake's  patent  hives and 
goes  on  to  state  the  process  of  taking  off  the  top 
of  the  hive,  &c.  I  confess  1  am  not  authorised 
to  answer  for  your  numerous  patrons,  but  have 


  [June  20,  1823. 

ComposUwn  for  preserving  noeathcr-bocrdins' 
wat^  ^       ^^^^  ^^^^^  wjKrrtf  by  rlr 

Lime,  it  is  well  known,  however  weU  burnt 
will  soon  become  slacked  by  exposure  in  the 
open  air,  or  even  when  confined  in  a  situation,  h 
II^L^?'''^^ f'^?'  ^7'  crumble  of  itself  into 


proper  to  give  encouragement  to  our  maoumc 
tures,  is  there  any  consideration  either  of  justice 
or  state  policy,  which  should  withhold  a  similar 
encouragement  .from  the  raw  material,  of  which 
the  manufacture  is  made  ^ 

  F. 

The  Editor  expects,  with  confidence,  that  the 
above  article  will  attract  the  notice,  and  be  fa- 
voured with  an  answer  from  several  of  his  pa- 
trons in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts.  How 
can  gentlemen  expect  answers  when  they  want 
information  on  some  points,  unless  they  commu- 
nicate it  when  it  is  asked  on  other  subjects, 
within  their  knowledge  and  experience  ? 

TOU  TH£  AMERICAN  FAftMER. 

WOOL. 

'K&  some  of  the  commission  houses,  for  the 
purchase  of  hfooI,  ftre  circulating  a^repmt,  that 
their  eastern  friends,  write  instructions  for  them 
not  to  bring  good  wool  at  more  than  twenty 
cents  per  lb.  As  tills  article  must  be  reduced 
in  price,  in  consequence  of  the  war  in  Europe ; 
and  as  this  is  undoubtedly  a  mere  eastern  trick, 
to  obtain  wool  below  iu  real  vakie,  I  beg  leave 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  wool  growers  to  the 
same,  and  to  suggest  the  prcmriety  of  forming 
themselves  into  a  society,  to  obtain  information 
on  this,  and  also  on  all  other  matters  relating  to 
the  growing  and  disposing  of  this  indispensable 
article. 

ALBION. 

TO  TITE  £DITOR  OF  THE  AHERtCAN  FARHVB. 


the  sanity  to  think  ^r^^^xr^Zlk  ^^^^^^ 

to  the  vicissitudes  of  weather,  take  thi-ce  part^ 
of  this  air-slacked  lime,  two  of  wood  ashesT and 
one  of  fine  sand,  pass  them  through  a  fine  sieve 
and  add  as  much  linseed  oil  to  the  composition 
as  will  bnng  it  into  a  proper  consistence  of  work- 
ing with  a  painter's  brush.  As  particular  care 
must  be  taken  to  mix  it  carefully,  it  should  be 
ground  on  a  stone  slab  with  a  proper  muller  in 
the  s^c  manner  as  painters  grind  their  white 
lead,  &c.  But  where  these  conveniences  arc  not 
at  hand,  the  ingredients  may  be  mixed  iu  a  large 
pan  and  well  beat  up  with  a  wooden  spatuU 
Two  coats  of  this  cmnposition  being  necessary 
the  first  may  be  rather  thin,  but  tl:e  second  should 
be  as  thick  as  it  can  conveniently  be  worked. 

This  most  excellent  composition  for  pre- 
serving wood  when  exposed  to  the  injuri^  of 
the  weather,  is  highly  preferable  te  the  customa- 
ry  mode  of  laying  on  tar  and  ochre.  It  it  indeed 
f  very  way  better  calculated  for  the  purpose '  be- 
ing totally  impenetrable  by  water;  and  so  far 
from  being  liable  to  ii^ury  by  the  action  of  the 


ing  off  the  top  of  a  hive,  and  breaking  up  a 
quantity  of  comb,  as  it  must  necessarily  be  bro- 
ken; to  say  nothing  of  dropping  the  honey, 
and  leaving  the  hive  in  a  state  of  ruin,  that 
would  take  the  industrious  little  animals  a  long 
time  to  repair— even  if  the  extia  expense  ot 
the  hive  was  50  cents — as  it  cannot  exceed  that, 
unless  you  have  a  lock,  (which  is  an  improvement) 
and  would  probably  add  25  cents  more.  If  your 
correspondent  has  recommended  a  better  way,  of 
course  it  will  be  adopted,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
Blake's  hive  is  not  considered  too  expensive,  this 
notice  may  help  him  to  sell  a  right. 

B.  P. 

MOM 

EXTRAORDINARY    POWER  OF  LOCOMOTION,  OR 
QUADRUPED  TURNED  BIPED, 

Extract  to  the  Editor,  dated  JUentown^  M  J. 
June  10,  1823. 

A  few  days  ago,  in  passing  a  flock  of  sheep, 
at  some  distance  from  me,  I  observed  something 


»v  -v,...^  ^.av«..K.w  mv,  X  uLKkcrvcu  someTuuig  rang  xiauie  xo  u^ury  oy  tlie  action  of  the 
of  uncommon  appearance  moving  about  amongst  weather,  or  heat  of  the  sun,  that  the  latter 


them ;  it  was  owing,  I  found  upon  approaching 
nearer,  to  a  lamb  following  its  dam,  ^tmlking 

upon  its/e^<r  feet^  with  its  body  erect.  Its  hind  hu^juwj  tm^i  cases  in« 
feet,  I  was  told  upon  inquiry,  and  legs  as  far  as  proposed  composition 
the  gambrels,  were  frozen  off,  the  night  it  was 
lambed,  and  very  soon  afterwards,  it  acquired  this 
extraordinary  kind  of  motion .  It  is  three  month  s 
old  ;  quite  fat,  and  of  ordinary  size  for  its  age.  It 
grazes  and  sucks,  resting  wholly  upon  its  fore 
feet,  with  its  body  in  the  position  just  mentioned ; 
and  will  walk^  if  not  urged  too  fast,  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  at  once,  without  inconvenience. 

The  above  fact  may  be  familiar  in  the  sheep 
districts  of  colder  countries,  but  to  me,  and  as 
far  as  I  can  learn,  to  the  people  of  this  neigh- 
bourhood, it  is  altogether  novel,  and  exhibits  the 
resources  of  the  animal  economy  for  the  purpos- 
es of  locomotion,  to  an  extent,  of  which  I  have 
heretofore  had  no  conception 


though  such  a  powerful  enemy  to  tarred  and 
ochred  pailings,  &c.  even  hardens  and  conse- 
quently Increases  the  durability  of  the  prcsen* 


HONEY. 

:j\ev>bury  Pott,  Massachusetts,  May  28fA,  1823 
J.  S.  Skinner,  Eso.  i         *  •»» 

A  lover  of  honey,**  in  your  x>aper.  No.  9,  vdiACity  of  IPashmgton,  \ 
$,  sayft  -**  there  is  a  gentleman  in  the  lower  partt   ITm  June,  Ifrll.  3 


FROM  THE  NATIONAL  INTELLIGENCER. 

COMPOSITION  TO  PRESERVE  WOOD. 
Mr.  Gales, 

It  becomes  important  to  have  a  simple  compo- 
sition, in  the  application  of  which,  the  durability 
of  bridges  constructed  of  wood  will  be  extended 
for  a  long  period  of  time  witiiout  a  roof  ;  where- 
as ;  if  left  exposed  to  the  weather,  ten  years  is 
their  estimated  limit  of  duration.  It  well  Re- 
serves the  attention  of  the  directors  of  the  city 
bridge  company,  for,  as  the  timbers  are  new, 
w^U  seasoned,  and  have  sufieredno  apparent  de- 
cay, the  mixture  being  now  put  on  will  be  in  time 
to  prevent  the  operation  of  the  rot. 

I  send  you  two  receipts,  one  for  the  preserva- 
tion wood  or  timbers  liable  to  be  injured  by 
the  weather ;  and  one  for  the  roof  of  a  house,  to 
defend  it  not  only  from  the  weather,  but  also 
from  fire,  and  I  doubt  not,  they  w  11  be  both  ac- 
ceptable to  mangr  of  vour  subscribers,  aaioiig 
whom  I  am  ONI^T 


Another  recent  for  the  roof  of  a  house,  to  de* 
fend  it  from  the  weather  and  from  fire. 
Take  one  measure  of  fine  sand,  two  measures 
of  wood  ashes  well  sifted,  three  of  slacked  lime 
ground^  up  -with  oil ;  laid  on  with  a  pamter's 
brush-;  first  coat  thin,  and  second  thick. 

I  painted  on  a  board  with  this  mixture,  and  it 
adheres  so  strongly  to  die  board,  that  it  resists 
an  iron  tool,  and  put  thick  on  a  shingle  resists 
the  operation  of  fire.  I  used  only  a  part  of  the 
mixture ;  what  remains,  conlinnes  in  an  iron  pot  • 
water  has  lain  on  the  mixture  for  some  time  with' 
out  penetrating  the  substance,  which  is  as  hard 
as  a  stone. 

FROM  THE  MORNING  CHRONICLK. 

TO  THE  PUBLIC. 
As  the  season  of  the  year  is  approaching,  when 
persons  owning  horses  become  alarmed,  in  con- 
sequence of  these  animals  passing  off  bots  with 
their  feces,  I  have  thought  proper  to  endeavour 
to  remove  such  fears,  by  laying  before  the  public 
some  facts,  which  I  have  noticed,  in  the  course  of 
twenty-four  years  experience. 

Bots,  are  generally  found  adhering  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  horse's  stomach,  whieh  is  lined  with 
a  continuation  of  the  (Esophagus  membrane,  to 
about  one  third  or  Uule  more  of  its  extent ;  sotne- 
times  they  are  found  attached  in  great  mimbers 
to  the  pylorus,  or  the  posterior  opening  qf  the 
stomach.  The  time  that  horses  begin  to  pass 
them  off,  is  generally  in  June  ;  and  so  on  throu^ 
September  to  October.  The  bot  remains  in  a 
Chrysalis  state  for  an  uncertain,  but  Short  time  * 
and  then  assumes  the  same  character,  as  the 
parent  fly.  To  prove,  without  the  possibifity  of 
doubt,  that  the  bot  is  produced  from  the  fty  winch 
deposites  its  ova,  on  the  hair  of  the  horse,  \  took 
twelve  bots  that -came  firom^welve  horses;  these 


AMERICAN  KAHMEU, 


:  «it  into  separilp  ^iL^  ind  with  paper  wtft^t 
.  :d  a  quiU  fwtm^I  stoppers  to  j^rve 

r. Illation,  aad  noted  on  each  vial,  the  iUiy,  ihat 

h  bot  came  ^rom  the  hor^e,  iln-j  WEia  convirT:  - 
s.  as  to  the  uncertain  lime  ol  tbt  Ciiry  sniis  ;  fur 
I  t  produced  the  flv  in  tweiity  one  days,  others 
torty -nine  days,  and  ot ben  i»  the  intcnnedi- 
t-  time.  The  flies  thus  produced,  were  the 
as  those  that  deposite  their  eggs  so  plenti- 

y  on  dliTerent  parts  of  the  horse.  What  it 
i>  be,  that  causes  this  difiference  of  time  in  the 
.1  ysalis  admits  of  q>eculation.  It  is  proper  to 
.u  e,  that  a  bot  taken  from  the  stomach  of  a 
•A  horse,  cannot  produce  the  fly,  as  in  this  stage 

Its  progress  through  the  canal,  it  is  not  9uffi- 
-"iily  matured. 

I  here  is  no  worm  that  we  know  of,  in  the  in- 
-:incs  of  the  human  subject,  which  makes  such 
[  annual  rotation  ;  and  in  consequence  of  their 

contimiance  in  the  intestines^  we  And  num* 
:    of  the  human  family  destroyed  by  them, 
ticreas,  it  may  be  presumed  there  would  be 
or  none  killed  by  worms  were  their  rotation 
w  .ual.   And  as  bots  perform  this  annual  course, 
aji  be  no  cause  of  surprise  that  they  are  not 
jcstructive,  as  they  are  commonly  supposed  to 
Was  it  a  fact  that  they  were  thus  destruc- 
\  e,  we  should  And  very  few  colts  raised  to  the 
rc  of  four  years,  for  colts  generally  run  out  im- 
Uicy  are  considered  ready  for  work,  are  fully 
;  Mjsed  through  the  summer  to  the  action  of  the  fly. 
it  a  horse,  by  symptoms,  expresses  much  pain, 
1^  said  to  be  the  bots;  and  so  much  does  this 
.rKoii  prevail,  that  people  imagine,  bots  kill 
'«rr.  horses  than  any  other  disease.   If  we  re- 
r  '  ihis  opinion,  we  shall  perhaps  come  nearer 
:L   Tact ;  for  io  all  probability  there  is  nodis- 
:..at  destroys  so  few.— When  he  is  said  to  be 
k  V.  .*.h  bots,   it  is  generally  sfiasm  or  in- 
'fimL:'cn  of  the  intestines.   That  bots  never 

II  I  will  not  assert,  though  there  are  eminent 
:er.->arian»  in  England  who  say  they  never  do, 
It  is  a  common  opinion,  that  a  few  bots  are 
-trjiial  to  the  heaath  of  the  horse.  This  er- 
.eous  idea  arises  from  people  opening  but  few 
'^r  death,  and  those  tew  being  found  to  have 
la  m  them.  But  in  the  many  hundreds  that 
^hV€  opened,  there  have  been  some  in  which 
•  a  bot  was  to  be  seen ;  and  not  one  of  these 
1'.  be  supposed  to  have  died  for  the  want  of  bots. 

I  rie  motive,  I  have  in  making  this  communi- 
'.tion  is  to  remove  the  fears  that  prevail  with 
niL'  persons,  when  they  see  bots  coming  from 

i.e  horse,  as  if  they  were  so  numerous  as  to  kill 

II  immediately.  But  for  the  information  of 
.  h  persons  as  would  ratlier  give  something  to 
t.  ilitate  their  discharge,  when  they  see  a  few 
•  ning  away,  1  would  advise  one  ounce  of  pow- 
-rcd  savin,  to  be  given  in  the  horse's  feed,  once 

day  for  three  days.  At  the  season  above 
itcniiooed,  I  have  recommended  this  medicine 

«^tich  persons  as  I  could  not  persuade,  to  be  sa 
:ned  with  the  course  of  nature;  and  they  were 
-ry-  much  astonished  at  the  quantitry  of 'bots, 
rcu^ht  olTby  it. 

JOHN  HASLAM,  Veterinary  Surgeon 
'^^.umorty  jtfiril  IZth^  1823. 


ftow  in  hand  for  removing  the  residue  of  the :  ExtrmU  I?  I^C  MdiS/&r  pf  iki  i^fmmJkik^  Craze t(e, 

iime^tone  rcK-k,  and  the  fectkrs  arc  uearly  all  dated 

hi  a  state  of  tor^^  anliicss,  rjuOie  ot  usiich  flnw|  PiTTsauRGH,  Msy  15. 

rit  pre&ent  into  vari.  .(L>  parts  Dt  the  Cunal.  One  "  I  have  bi  v  n  dcli^^lued,  imce  my  residence 
section  of  the  suTTiinL  Canal  lull,  and  pre-  here,  to  ^lutl  the  gitat  revival  and  activity  in 
sented  to  the  eye  a  most  buauiEitil  iktid  suti^f^ic-  biihirtes*.  ?^eei  i  ;il  tnanufactoriea  iiavt;  liittly  been 
tory  evidence  ot"  a  hUtHdency  ot'  w:i.tcr;  there^estiiblishLd,  and  I  understand  are  going  on  pros- 
being  only  one  feeder,  out  of  seven,  (which  are  :  perously.  Added  to  this,  the  course  of  the  west- 
thc  property  of  the  Company,)  eniployed  to  fill  j  ern  trade  has  reverted  to  its  old  channel,  and  this 
it,  which  was  done  in  five  days.   There  can  be  city,  which,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression, 

  ^  is  the  western  capital  of  Pennsylvania,  exhibits 


no  doubt^  indeed  there  never  was  any,  of  a  sup- 
ply of  water,  and,  in  less  than  three  months,  the 
whole  length  of  the  summit  will  be  filled. 
Wherever  sink  holes  have  appeared  in  the  lime- 
stone rock,  they  have  been  permanently  stopped 
by  puddling  ;  in  one  instance,  in  a  section  of  the 
Canal  ne^ly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  in  which 
the  water  has  lain  all  winter  and  spring,  without 
the  smallest  leak  through  stone. 

All  the  excavation  has  been  executed  in  a 
workmanlike  manner,  and  five  miles  of  the  Ca- 
nal to  the  ea&t  of  the  summit  are  under  contract, 
and  fast  progressing.  The  Engineer,  Mr.  White, 
who  is  perfect  master  of  his  business,  says,  that 
the  excavation  this  summer,  will  extend  beyond 
Womelsdorf,  and  all  the  looks  at  the  end  of  the 
summit  be  built«  Materials  for  the  gates,  6cc 
are  on  the  spot,  and  stone  is  preparing,  while  a 
strong  gang  of  men  are  digging  out  the  lock 
pits. 

In  short,  the  prospect  is  entirely  satisfactory, 
and  the  most  sanguine  hope  is  entertained  of 
the  whole  Eastern  section,  down  to  the  Schuyl- 
kill, consisting  of  34  miles,  being  completed  and 
fit  for  boating  in  18  months.  The  Western  Sec- 
tion, from  the  summit  to  the  Susquehanna,  is 
much  the  easiest,  and  will  not  take  so  long  to 
finish ;  so  that  the  public  may  expect,  in  three 
years,  to  see  the  commerce  of  the  Susquehanna 
wrought  by  the  Schuylkill  to  our  wharves  on  the 
Delaware. 
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UNION  CANAL, 
A  traveller  returned  yesterday  from  the  sum< 
•*  level  of  this  highly  important  work,  and  after 
'•ding  two  days  there,  and  inspecting  every 
-rt  of  it,  he  tan  safely  aver  that  the  utmost  dil> 


'  1  deep  channel  which  is  to  connect  the  rivers 
I  -'pchockca  and  Quittlpahilia,  C4ttUactB  are 


CHESAPEAKE  AND  DELAWARE  CANAL. 

Mr.  Wright,  the  engineer,  has  arrived  from 
New  York.  He  will  proceed,  after  a  thorough 
examination  of  all  former  surveys,  levels,  &c. 
to  the  Peninsula;  and  having  made  the  neces- 
sary examinations  of  the  ground,  waters,  &c. 
report  what  route,  under  all  circumstances, 
ought  to  be  preferred  for  the  Chesapeake  Canal. 
To  the  performance  of  a  duty  upon  which  mate- 
rially depends  the  success  of  this  great  work, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Wright 
brings  an  entire  independence  of  mind,  an  unbias- 
sed judgment,  scientific  acquirement,  and  practical 
knowledge  and  experience.  It  is  highly  honour- 
able to  an  individual  to  be  selected  for  tuck  a 
purpose.  Public  expectation  is  directed  to  Mr. 
Wright's  decision,  and  will  be  followed  by  entire 
confidence.  The  managers  of  the  company  have 
done  well  in  chusing  an  individual  as  umpire  on 
this  occasion,  who  adds  to  competency  as  en- 
gineer, in  utter  freedom  from  all  prejudice ;  and 
if  their  final  decision  on  Uie  impK>rt^nt  question 
of  the  route  be  guided  by  his  counsels,  they 
will  doubtless  proceed  with  safety,  and  acquit 
themselves  of  tfie  duty  of  their  sutions  to  as  to 
satisfy  the  pobUc  and  the  stockholders. 

Mr.  Wright's  report  will  be  anxiously  ex- 
pected. A  gentleman  has  been  for  some  time 
engaged  in  naking  shafts,  &c.  preparatory  to 
the  comiBieiiceiikcnt  of  his  labours,  in  which  he 
will  be  accompanied  by  Messrs.  Strickland  and 
Randal,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  by  one  or  more  of 
the  most   distiHguishad  officers  in  the  United 

 ^   States  Engineer  Department,  for  whose  assis 

ce  has  been  used'  in  excavating  the  broad  tanca*  it  is  understood,  iM>plicatioii  is  made  to 


the  Secretary  of  war,  and  the  President. 

[FrankHn  Get. 


the  most  lively  appearance.  Already  there  have 
been  43  departures  of  steam  boats,  averaging 
sixty  tons  each,  amounting  to  2580  tons  of  goods, 
down  the  Ohio  river,  independently  of  the  im- 
mense amount  carried  in  arxs  and  other  boats. 

I  have  just  read  a  letter  from  the  postmaster  at 
Canonsburg,  which  narrates  the  circumstances  ot 
an  attempt  to  set  fire  to  the  post  office  in  that 
place.  The  effect  proved  abortive,  and  every  ex- 
ertion will  be  made  to  detect  the  incendiary.  But 
slight  injury  was  sustained. 


SPEED  OF  HORSES.  • 
The  following  may  be  given  as  a  just  account 
of  the  most  extraordinary  English  performan- 
ces in  afiecd  upon  the  turf. 

At  New  Market,  there  are  two  courses,  the 
Beacon  and  the  round ;  the  first  is  exactly  four 
miles,  one  furlong,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  yards,  or  7398  yards,  being  three  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  yards  over  four  miles. — Childers 
run  this  course  in  seven  minutes  and  thirty  se- 
conds, carrying  nine  stone,  two  lbs ;  and  in  doing 
this  he  must  have  done  4  miles  in  7  minutes 
and  7  seconds.  The  Round  Course  is  3  miles, 
6  furlongs,  and  93  yards,  or  6693  yards,  being 
347  yards  less  than  4  miles.  Childers  run  this 
course  in  6  minutes  and  40  seconds,  and  if  he 
could  have  continued  Mit,  would  have  done  4 
miles  in  7  minutes.  It  has  never  been  questioned, 
that  Childers  was  the  swiftest  horse  ever  known 
in  England;  and  it  is  alleged,  that  no  other 
horse  has  ever  run  the  Beacon  Course  in  less 
time  than  7  minutes  and  50  seconds,  nor  the 
Round  Course  in  less  than  7  minutes.  He  was 
foaled  in  1715. 

Bay  Malton  was  bred  by  the  then  Marquis 
of  Rockingham,  and  foaled  in  1760.  He  was 
esteemed  the  first  horse  of  his  year  in  the  king 
dom,  and  won  more  prixes  of  Consequence  and 
value  than  any  horse  of  his  time.  His  most  ce* 
lebrated  pcrfomumce  was  4  miles  in  7  minutes, 
43  seconds  and  a  half,  and  done  over  York. 

It  is  sMd  that  Col.  O'KeUy's  horse  Eclipse, 
ran  the  same  distance  over  York,  in  eight  min- 
utes, with  twctve  Btone^  though  going  only  at  hw 
rate^  without  any  inducement  to  speed.  This 
horse  stands  second  to  Childers  alone,  and  was 
foaled  in  1764,  during  the  eclipse  of  that  year. 

Merkin,  a  fox  hound  bitch,  ran  a  trial  of  four 
miles,  and  crossed  the  ground  in  7  minutes  and 
half  asecond.  This  dog  belonged  to  Col.  Thorn- 
ton, and  is  more  distin^ished  in  her  family  for 
speed,  than  Childers  m  his,  and  has  certainly 
outdone  every  thing  in  actual  performance.  She 
once  challenged  any  hound  of  her  year  for  10,000 
guineas,  to  run  five  miles  over  New  Market, 
giving  220  yards. 

Can  it  be  presumptuous  ia  na-  tiien,  to  assert, 
that  there  is  not  on  record  any  horse  other 
than  Childers,  that  has  done  the  full  fair  four 
miles  in  less  time  than  Sir  Henry  did  his  first 
four  m\\%A  OB  Tuesday,  and  that  there  is  no  horse 
on  record  that  has  done  the  same  disatnce  in  the 
same  time  with  Eclipse  at  his  age. 

JOI&NYRAW. 
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The  following  interesting  circumstance  is  com-  pcared  that  he  entered  by  breaking  a  pane  ofjsalei 
municated  from  the  most  respectable  source,  and  glass,  marched  about  the  house,  throwing  open 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  all  the  doors ;  lay  down  on  the  bed  and  slept,  he 
statement.  supposed  above  an  hour ;  came  to  another  bed- 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  London^  JVov,  23.  room,  and  again  lay  down,  but  in  a  few  min- 
"  A  great  object  of  curiosity  is  now  preparing  utesgot  up  again,  and  "  squatted  down"  upon  the 
on  the  Thames — a  new  Steam  Vessel,  intended  stairs;  went  into  the  kitchen,  and  ate  a  candle 
for  Calcutta.  Her  eng;ineand  boiler  occupies  on-  which  he  found  there.  He  afterwards  took  up  a 
ly  one-fifth  part  of  the  usual  space — her  furnace  parcel  of  bank-notes,  and  laid  them  down  again, 
consumes  its  own  smoke,  will  perform  with  one  thinking  them  letters.  Seeing  something  which 
bushel  what  formerly  took  one  chaldron  of  coals :  looked  like  a  desk,  he  opened  it,  and  putting 
her  boiler  is  constructed  to  return  its  own  steam,  his  hand  upon  some  black  and  white  stripes,  to 
without  one  particle  escaping,  so  that  once  filled  his  great  astonishment  and  terror  a  noise  pro 
it  is  enough  for  the  voyage,  which  it  is  calculated  ceededfrom  them,  and  he  ran  away  as  fast  as 
she  will  perform  in  36  or  40  days.  The  inven-  he  could;  this  was  a  piano-forte !  The  Court 
tion  is  American— PERKINS  is  the  man,  who  was- convulsed  with  laughter  at  this  confession, 
does  honour  to  his  country.  In  two  months  time  from  which,  and  other  circumstances,  it  ap- 
this  vessel  will  sail  (or  go)  for  Calcutta."  peared  that  the  prisoner,  who  was  an  inmate  of 

the  workhouse,  was  a  man  of  very  weak  under- 
George  Clerk,  the  coachman  of  a  Bristol  and  standing,  but  capable  of  distinguishing  right  from 
Bath  coach,  was  tried  under  the  new  Act  of  Par-  wrong. 


liament,  for  Manslaughter,  in  having  furiously 
driven  a  coach  «o  that  it  was  upset,  and  a  person 
named  James  Hamilton  killed.  The  case  was 
clearly  proved  against  the  prisoner,  and  the  Jury 
immediately  found  him  guilty* 

Mr.  Justice  Burrough,  on  addressing  the  pri- 
soner, observed,  that  by  a  recent  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment he  was  empowereclto  sentence  him  to  trans- 
portation for  life ;  but  as  this  was  the  first  in- 
stance which  his  Lordship  knew  of,  of  a  convic- 
tion for  the  offence  of  furiously  driving,  he  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  visit  him  with  the  full 
measure  of  punishment  which  the  law  enabled 
him  to  inflict,  and  he  should  impose  a  more  leni- 
ent punishment,  in  the  hopes  that  that  would 
operate  as  a  first  warning  to  those  of  his  class. 
His  Lordship,  however,  could  not  help  observ- 
ing, that  a  great  portion  of  the  evil  was  occasi 
oned  by  the  inattention  of  the  proprietors  them 
selves,  who  encouraged  this  system  of  driving 
furiously,  for  the  purpose  of  out-stripping  each 
other,  and  getting  more  money  by  performing 
journeys  in  a  shorter  time.  Such  a  rate  of  tra- 
velling as  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  an  hour  bjr  a 
coach  laden  with  passengers,  was  a  rate  which 
could  not  be  sanctioned,  for  it  was  dangerous  and 
illegal,  and  those  who  adopted  it  must  beware, 
for  they  did  it  at  their  peril.  He  was  afraid, 
however,  they  would  go  on  driving  faster  and 
faster,  until  by  repeated  accidents  it  became  ne 
cessary  to  put  a  stop  to  the  system,  b^  sentenc 
ing  those  who  in  the  pursuit  of  it  occasioned  the 
death  of  any  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  to  be 
transported  tor  life.  His  Lordship  sentenced  the 
prisoner  to  be  imprisoned  for  twelve  months  in 
the  county  gaol,  and  during  that  time  to  be  kept 
to  hard  labour  at  the  treadmill.  There  were 
many  JeHua  in  Court,  amongst  whom  the  convic- 
tion and  sentence  appeared  to  excite  a  strong 
sensation. 

At  the  Warwick  As»zes,  a  plaintiff  of  the 
nanie  of  Heely,  got  a  verdict  af  MlOO  damages 
against  Waterhouse  and  others,  for  a  broken 
leg,  occasioned  by  the  overturning  of  defend- 
ants' coach,  the  Balloon,  on  which  Paintiff  was 
a  pauenger 

John  Bolt,  convicted  at  the  late  Exeter  Assizes 
of  having  shot  at  Jane  Jusland,  was  executed  on 
Friday  the  4th  inst.  He  said,  to  the  last,  that 
hU  love  for  her  was  unabated,  and  that  he  was 
IP  a  state  of  frenzy  when  he  attempted  her 
life. 

In  the  case  of  Mo&es  Long,  convicted  at  the 
Suffolk  Assizes  of  a  burglary  in  the  house  of 
Mr.  John  Peck,  Brockf  )rd,  a  curious  confession 
wa^  made  by  the  prisoner,  from  which  it  ap- 


A  man  of  the  name  of  W.  Harris,  a  convicted 
felon,  now  confined  in  the  gaol  of  Portsmouth, 
has  confessed  that  he  was  concerned  with  Hussey, 
and  another  man  of  the  name  of  Lee,  in  the  mur- 
der of  Mr.  Bird  and  his  housekeeper,  at  Green- 
wich, about  five  years  ago ;  and  he  has  also  con- 
fessed he  was  concerned  in  the  murder  of  Lieut. 
Johnson,  on  the  Deptford  road,  about  14  years 
ago. 

47*  An  adjourned  special  meeting  of  the  Ma 
ryland  Agricultural  Society"  will  be  held  in  the 
room  over  the  Post  Office,  in  the  city  of  Balti-, 
more,  on  the  23d  inst.  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
into  consideration,  the  form  of  constitution, 
which  Fhall  then  be  submitted  to  their  delibera- 
tion, by  their  committee  appointed  to  propose 
the  same. 

By  order,        JAMES  HOWARD,  Sec'ry 


-White  wheat,  %l  42 to  1  46-^Red  do.  $1 4: 
to  gl  43 — Rye,  75  cents— Con),  50  to  52  cents 
—country  Oats,  40  cent»-  Beef,  8  cts.*  per  I'd. 
—Live  Cattle,  g6  to  g6  50  per  cwt- — Ba- 
con, round,  8  to  9  cents  per  lb. — Pork  g4  50  to 
5  50  per  c.  lb.—  6  to  8  cts.  per  pound — Mutton,  5 
to  6  cts.  per  lb. — Beans,  «1  37^  to  1  50— Peas, 
black  eyed,  55  to  60  cts.^Red  Clover  Seed,  ;S5  50 
a  Orchard  Grass  do.  $3— Herds'  Grass  do.  g3 
-  Timothy  do.  {j54  50— Millet,  none— Buckwheat, 
gl  50— Flaxseed,  75  to  80  cts.— Whiskejr,  from 
the  wagons,  33  to  34  cts.  per  gal.  includmg  the 
barrel — Apple  brandy,  30  to  32  cts^Peach  do., 
65  to  70  cts. — Shad,  g6  50,  scarce — Herrings 
No.  1,  82  75  per  bbl. — No.  2,  $%  50 — Fine  salt, 
60  to  65  cts.  per  bush. — Coarse,  do.  70 — Butter, 
(Firkin)  14  cts  per  lb. — Eggs,  12^  cts.  per  doz. 
— Hay,  J514  50  to  gl5  per  ton — Straw,  g9. 

Maryland  Tobacco. — Fine  Yellow,  none- 
good  do  none — ^Fine  Spangled,  15  to  gl8— Fine 
Ked,  glO  to  16— good  do.  5  to  S8— Dark  g: 
to  g4  50— Seconds,  gl  50  to  g8. 

Salea,^!  hogshead  g24— 3  do.  813—3  da  gll 
—1  Second,  g4— raised  by  Mr.  John  T.  Wai; 
Truman's  Point,  Patuxent. 

The  following  sales  have  been  made  within  t, 
few  days,  by  a  commission  merchant  here. — 15 
hhds.  Patuxent  Fine  Red,  10  first,  gl3  to  gl6— 5 
Seconds,  at  ?6 — William  D.  Bowie's  crop — 28  do. 
do.  do.  17  First,  gl3  50—11  Seconds,  g6  50— 
William  Bowie's  do. — 20  do.  do.  16  First,  and  4 
Seconds,  averaged  over  glO — John  B.  Midlikin's 
crop— 48  do.  do.  35  First,  glO— 13  Seconds,  gr— 
Benjamin  Oden's  crop— 19  do.  do.  good  Red* 
17atg8,and2atg5. 

The  above  prices  are  fully  maintained,  and  thr 
good  qualities  are  becoming  scarce  in  the  market 
—some  further  inquiry  for  the  most  inferior  mid- 
ling  descriptions,  same  as  last  report. 


BALTIMORE,  FRIDAY,  JUNE  20,  1823. 

We  placed  on  file  for  publication  as  soon  as 
received,  the  valuable  address  from  Col.  Pick- 
ering, as  one  of  those  good  things,  which,  be- 
ing the  fruit  of  sound  judgment,  and  founded  on 
great  experience,  would  wear  well,  and  be  well 
received  whenever  we  could  find  room  to  insert 
it.  We  regret  that  the  arrangements  of  the 
pa])er  did  not  conveniently  admit  its  insertion 
entire,  in  one  number — but  it  will  be  found  that, 
as  is  usual  with  his  communications,  the  address 
is  so  systematically  framed,  and  the  different 
subjects,  so  well  defined  and  separated,  that  our 
division  of  it,  will  not  break  the  continuity  of  his 
remarks  on  any  particular  topic 

A  new  use  and  afi/ilication  of  sheefi-fiower^ 
Gen.  Ringgold,  of  \\  asKin^on  county,  who  shear* 
ed  this  year,  upwards  of  one  thousand  sheep— 
and  has  marked  1600  for  shearing  the  next — 
kept  this  flock  fiaaturing  in  hU  wheat  until 
near  the  middle  of  April.  By  this  means  the 
fiy,  then  in  the  young  shoots,  was  in  a  great 
measure  extirpated.  His  system  is  to  have  them 
confined  in  their  range,  to  a  given  space^—^and  so 
pass  them  regularly  over  the  whole  field.  This 
too,  has  the  effect  of  distributing  their  manure 
equally. 

BALTIMORE  MARKET. 

PRICES  CURRENT— CORRECTED  weeklt. 
Flour,  best  white  wheat,  $8 — Howard  street 
Superfine,  ^7  25— fine  do.  $6  75— Wharf,  do.  ^7— 


Botetourt  ^^rings. 

We  understand  a  watering  place  has  lately 
been  established  in  Virginia,  called  the  Bote- 
tourt Springs,  which  is  attracting  a  good  deal  of 
attention,  and  is  likly  to  become  a  place  of  con- 
siderable public  resort.  There  arc  two  springs 
—one  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur  and 
mapesia — ^the  other  a  tonic.  The  waters  of 
which  have  been  found  very  efficacious  in  a  va- 
riety of  diseases.  There  are  hot,  cold  and  shov- 
er  baths.  The  buildings  arc  of  brick,  and  the 
accommodations  throughout,  are  in  a  style  of 
neatness  and  comfort,  that  few  other  watering 
places  in  the  United  States,  it  is  said,  can  boast. 
It  is  situated  in  a  most  beautiful  and  healthy 
country  on  the  main  road,  leading  from  Balti- 
more to  Tennessee,  (Alabama,)  and  the  other 
South- Western  states — and  is  about  midway  be- 
tween Fincastle  and  Salem,  Botetourt  county. 


TOtt.  SALE 

At  a  low  price  and  on  a  long  credit,  the  FARM 
on  Elk  Ridge,  occupied  by  Mr.  H.  Scott,  and 
formerly  owned  by  Luther  Martin,  Esq.  containing 
about  eleven  hundred  acres. 

It  is  situated  about  eleven  miles  from  this  city, 
near  the  Washinjgton  road,  and  is  considered  re- 
markably healthy — ^The  situation  is  handsome, 
and  the  land  easily  improved  by  plaster  and  clo- 
ver. This  property  will  be  divided  if  required, 
and  Immediate  possession  given — For  terms  ap- 
ply to  ^  ^ 

ROBERT  &  JOHN  GLTV  EK* 


r.ootbeNordi  Wmcwaeroi  Marin 


Pnmcd  every  Friday  M  04  per  a 

ttMT.br  JOSEPH  ROBiNSON.   - 

Bnd  Bchidere  ttreet«,  Baliimora  ;  wihere  nrery  dneripfiao  o  Bwk 
and  Job  Printiug  it  executed  with  nea;neM  and  dk^>«p«ek— OnWrs 
fhMn  a  distance  for  Printing  or  Biading.  wiiti  praper  ^mtioui 
pramply  BUenM  to,  addnaied  to  J.  BoSiwm,  dSSM^^ 


lo*  14. — Vol., 


AMKHUVVN  KAIiMKlt— Baltimhhe.  Junk  27ih,  1823, 


^TBE  PAH  A  MOUNT  IMPORTANCE, 
TO  >4AR\LAND,  OFACAKAl-  TOT^ 
SUSQUEHANNA, 

No.  3 

^#4.  Few  cccaMort:^,  1  ^JtrVfir,  havL-  ociurrfd, 
(IW  4/f  aulK,  i^l^un  wliKh  the  |jiiblic  UiiM  ha^ 
nl  more  wiiiciy  from  the  truth  tlian  tKepre- 
■"t^a.  piUEphkt  entitled  **  Coniiwienitiojis 
Wesiteni  CaiiAl/*  printed  at  Broc^- 
ilit  Pftgf^  37,  it  h  3tated»  tb^t^  ^Aen  u 
Jrmi  Mtriomty  cmicmfUattd^  to,  embark  in 
tl^^t  liiidirtaKtrif,  ll  w^b  objected,  ib^t,  (he  tna- 
^/  thft€  ur  ff^ar  hundrrd  miles  of  eanal, 
vmtiid  rvxn  hajjfe  the  ^ivhrAe  coiifctivf  irwfr^'ffv 
§f  t^t  Aiiiiwi^,  til  ihik  eatiy  aiugf  of  our  hittory^ 
'ZmdtMt  £W€7iik  miiihns  dQiiar^  the  tQund 
90m  Jtt^mnU^  dmut)  uft  tht  firubabU  eoni  ; 
IflUirt:^^  it  hiivs  Wa^  prtkvt  L^  by  sLibseq^u^nt  ex- 
•""Tfieticc  tlmt  onJy  one  siuic,  i,\n^lQ  handed,  will 
1 4?utirt}y  mltci^MiC  to  mcnatpihh  the  otiyect, 
^of  It'vs  th-tn  fourth  of  the  money.  1 
h*4ve  ^luij  for  fi/f^uf  onf  Jifih^  as  may  be 
^xiiUijKil ;  iht'  vt^hulc  cos^t,  as  will  hereof - 
i^MOicd,  L^ti mated  jU,S71,QI^,  and 
lH:)ti|;  ^iTicv  ithtri  t ; lined  that  the  aetua! 
liiti!  '^icncii^Hy  faiku  btlo\v  the  entimatc,  it 

w.aV  Lit  t\Laii,,r<1  tinll  a  (nilHoii  of  dolhtrs, 
vftic^  K'ijig  Lt^i  i.  tVijTij  tht;  su;ii  ahfivt;  &uucd, 
rh<r  f t  ni  j  ^-Ul'I-  v^iii  t'XcL'ftI  four  miUioni,  that 
1'  ?1^r  C^ntl  part  of  t^tm^j  wiWWi^Wi,,  hy  unly  a. 
Jl  ^ -Ti oii  11 1 »  m  p r6p^i ri i ti n  i o  t L e  ol c .  1 ' \\\\ 
t;n  s  that,  \\\  Ui(^  ifi-.taMCc%  public  conjee- 
in?*^i    .flv^  to  «iix:  AiQyp  tj^e  reality. 


4i*  The  late  B»  Latrobe,  ^  /irofc^ionttt  t// 
ginecr  of  f  xretiMve  e^|ierlencef  aud  whose  opi 
niaa  is  appredatt:d  as  being  entitled  re  thr 
^eattit  rtti/iea^  hi  an  essay  published  over  tlif 
^iignature  hi  the  Baltimore  Federal  G^^etie, 
under  dsiic  September,  1818,  Has  estimated 
the.  fu.t  of  the  ^5i>squehanna  Canatt  now  under 
iliscMSiifiiu  supposing  its  ku^jth  ta  he  100  mileii 
•Ai  S§3,51>  per  mile,  if  ci*t  throiij^h  no  ivorsc 
round  titan  tlie  Crinrtl  of  Ntw  Yurt ;  or,  s  ho  a  Id 
U I  gi^utid  be  7}ior^'  lo^ki^  a  fid  d/f/trulc^  a  i  1  i  c- 
suppose*;  ^vouhj  prohribty  be  the  fitct^  he  ha*  tm 
ihh  account  erini  cded  that  the  coat  per  m tie  mi^^ht 
amount  rri  J5,000,  lhat  is,  half  a  rnilhou  of  dhl- 
lors  for  the  whole  canaU  should tT:ic  dSiitHncc  be 


rrnionged  to  ooe  hundred  mdcj{, — Until  lately. 


certainty  to  what  extent  It  inoy,  or  win v 
advisftble  for  the  state,  conmtcnt  %tfHh  (%e 
of  i(9  rfjfcjurw,  to  onbaikta  Uie  opeoins 
or  more  Canals,  or  urtly  of  m<*. 

44.  But  as  nxf  estimate  could  he  made 
coat  5/  a  tuUdmg,  wiiiiout  knowing  its  Msse, 
the  styJe  of  its  work.mamhi|>,  ?iO  neither  Wip 
ble  for  ihat  of  a  i_anal  to  be  developed,  wltftoij(t 
previous  kiiuwU^lgc  of  Uh  dimensions*  Thisbl 
m}^  ci  qiEL  stifiry  of  ■iiipenor  imjjort.mcc.  It  a]^ponr 
tii_  tht;  more  indisptn^dblt:  tliat  it  sh^jiiltl  he 
minutely  investigate'L  Such  an  t  j^am iiiiition  may 
be  the  means  of  pre  vera  ting  nv.wiy  tlKujaandi  of 
dollars  being  expended  to  very  htt I. e  purijoie^ 
It  Will  readily  he  admtttfed  that  tUc  brefMlth 
deptli  of  any  canal  intended  to  be  tinited  vit 
Cjie  Susquehanna  or  Potomac,  qugUt  bo  be  adap' 
cd  to  tlie  si2e  of  such  boats  as  were  best  adapted' 
to  river  navigation ;  so,  as  neither  lo  occasion  an 
u;  biitliinnecessary  expenditure  in  opening  the  GanaJ, 
wlII  as f nor  lo  counteract  Ue  utility  afterward^  when  in 
In  page  Vl^  of  the  inti  mluction  to  a 


,     .       .  ,  _       of  opting  a  Canil  i$  Buseep 

"Himng  fat  ^«  year*  pa^  been  in  the  [t:ble  of  _beln|;^^mlmated  as  well  ^  tim  tf  «ia 
dci^tilinttrtidmaf  stltt^lm  to  the  sub- 


uf  L  jri^jK,  h^vil  irj;iny  Opportunities  ^atti  not  about  to  imagthe,  boweripf,  ttiax  ati  es- 


jii  h^Ai  i:\^  thf  uKiuiiits,  .iii<\  hccoisiing  acquainted 
h  '.lif  M  tji  inuij;:^  i)t  ^nin,-rs.    Mo^t  of  the  e*>- 

rlJii.-4V  .,  ►tS  uh  l^ivt' ihu  r  LuiiK'  iff  riiy  kiiowU'd|^t\ 
itne^itti*  stilJ  ut'jie  extiavaguu^  than  the  one 
4herrc  uieiiUoiied.  Even  tfic  h^'tn:^  have  bt-rn 
3y  nWve  \\it  |)robaUie  co^^t,  u^i  it  utii^y,  with 
certiiiuty,  be^  isalcalated  from  /traciiral 
^Qiu:  ^iJ&^i0filuii  dUia^  both  in  America  and 
]f£tpt,  SiifTic  have  been  ready  to  conclude, 
titii  to  opvii  one  Uundred  odilcs  of  Catial  from 
Ifldttmore  the  SuWf^l^iiena,  would  be  literal 
*  lUiptiiwble  ;  or,  l|^{$telljle  at  all,  the  city^ 
M  it  be  Bold^  would  hardly  produce  an 
litit  wjfScirnt  to  defray  the  expense;  others 
'V  hok  iUte*  <*f  Maryland  would  be  nna- 
; .  1  > h  th e  mo»cy  tliat  sucli  a  p ix>tl  1  ^ i ou  s 
1 1*4^.. lis  ^f^^ld  require.  By  iin  inU'lli^^tint 
p'i%Ofi.  in  r,-ihtrr  rt^pt-Clb,  but  fiaiu  ^^a]tt.Jf  op- 
[tfJiariUy,  having  huh.-  Licr^ULiinuuRc  v^jili  the 
L«utctic*&^  4tf  cut-in  1^  C^inah,  ii^  is,  r . v.v  ru/^  the 
:  tbrL*ii^ht'tit  (he  great  aia}>i4  of  our  iim^jula- 
1  liiiely  a^kcd  whether  in  my  opinion 
miHiQfiw  uf  dQiiurs  would  be  a  tiUm  ^u0- 
bxanoraer,  whether  r^^A/ mf7/io7i#,  would 
j««itlmaiion,  answer;  and  agau^l,  wheth«P 
,  tniliioii^  wt^re  likely  to  be  adequate  to  the 
m.  To  thc^e,  and  all  similar  inquiries, 
ttitiallj"  been,  that  I  had  uo  idea  of 
ri^lllUlii  bemg  necessary  ;  thut  on  the 
*>  was  my  fivm  perssuasion  thut  unr  itiii- 
UatH  t^ojiioinically  and  jndici<ju^ly  v» 
w  ou I d  be  m ore  ihun  a itfft  c icn  t  U \  v  \ 1 1  c et  - 
cipeuae*  For  the  sicciiraty  of  \\x\> 
u  !  njtve  frequently  as^i^jned  my  rea^oiii^ 
■vK,  and  ai  1  believe  them  to  be  wtiU 
:im        willing  to  ^^bmlt  tUem  to  the,  laply  di fHcvIt^ 


as  also  inclined  to  believe  that  their  route  was 
likely  to  be  nmcb  moi^e  adTafllagcous  for  open- 
log  a  Canal  than  any  that  could  be  selected 
twrjLf]    Baltimore   atu!   the  Susquehanna; 
Iroin  accounts,  I  have  hitely  rtad^  as  wlu 
VLibal  information  thftl  1  recently  mi^t  with,  of | operation* 

their  Herculean  labours  in  opening  the  cu? ire  collection  of  pubfic  documents  relatin^^  tf»  Uic 
chrinnel  of  their  Canal  through  solid  and  blaiyiNew  Ytirk  Canals,  puE>IIshed  to  it  Is  st  u  vd 

rock^  very  tediouiS  to  be  excavated,  and  being' that  boats  of  100  Ions  may  be  navigated  on  their 
likewise  infonned  that  the  making  of  a  Cunnl  ouUvatcrs;  that  their  whole  length  will  be  414,  the 
ddellng  ground  is  attended  with  Utile,  if  any  more  Erie  Canal353,  aod  theKorthem  Canal  Si  milei} 
dif?iculty,  than  if  it  were  level,  my  prospect  in  thnt  the  expenies  of  t^oth  are  eatimaied  at 
i'«lation  to  our  route  now  is,  provjdTed  we  can  j^,5n,814,  the  5um  of  S4,5ri,ei3  for  the  West- 
llHng  ftftufEciency  of  water  to  the  aiimmit  level,  ^eni,  and  gisoO^OOOfor  the  Northern  Canal*  The 
that  it  will  not  be  near  as  much  worse  than  depth  I  find,  page  104,  to  be  4  feet.  Thus,  the 
theirs,  a:i  I  had  formerly  Jincicipaied.  |  excavation  required  for  every  yard  in  length  t* 

4 J.  It  is  well  knovvo,  that  It  is  uM.al  for  hoo5-i  U  cubic  yards  and  one  ninth  ;  and  the  average 
es  to  be  buUt  by  contract,  after  the  cost  has  been  coit  per  mile,  vi  small  fraction  uader  Jjt" 
tstTmaied  by  a  roniputeni  architect.    It  is  also  The  aggregate  rise  and  ftBI|  E^^ll^j^r^ 
com  in  on  fnr  Tun]  pike  roads  to  be  made,  and.  he  661  feet  4  inches* 

Canals  to  be  opened  in  like  manner,  and  almost     45.  It  is  abundai^y  fv^ddhl^  ^iil      les^s  the 
evei7  Idml  of  mechanical  huainesaia^  performed 'cross-section  of'a  ntmt  tail  6^  ^bfl 
at  a  .gBlflggirrvioiiBly  asrerlained;   Haiceit  fnl-  to  the  water,  the  less  will  be  Its 
lowft^Mf  litco9l  of  op^inir  a  Canal  i$  suseep-  experiments  also,  which  are  ttt^t 

Edinburgh  Encyclopedia,  atticle  NavigMio»!^ 
land,  page  411,  it  appears,  that  supposing 
pound  weight  to  be  divided  into  loi  pailSj  tH 
resistance  against  a  square  foot^  as  of  a  thin  plaie 
immersed  in  a  stream,  was  found  to  be  181 ; 
agair^si  a  "jquare  font,  as  of  t[ie  front  of  a  box  otie 
foot  long  142, — and  against  an  oijual  front  til  a 
box  o  feet  long  129  of  (ho:.e  parts.  Henc&it  l&l* 
lows,  that  the  greater  the  length  of  a  boat  is,  aild 
the  shoTTtr  its  beam,  that  is,  the  les?;  its  width  in 
proportion  to  its  tonnage,  the  kis  will  be  its  re- 
sistance* In  cotifbrmit^  with  this  principle, 
nnd'etftood,  that  the  fotni  btot,  moH  dfiftnhf' 
ed,  both  upon  the  Stisque^iapua  and  Potomac,  is 
usually  from  ?0  to  30  feet  Itmg,  £ind  between  7 
and  8  feet  wide,  so  as  to  caffy  aboot  15  toils,  or 
150  barrels  of  flour.  Und^r  these  considerations^ 
and  from  being  informed  by  Joseph  EUicOlt,  last 
sii'ijiner,  when  m  Haiti more^  that  wide  Canals 
w:  re,  cf  iute^  very  much  exploded  in  lin f^I a nd,  , 
7^ he  reasons  appear  to  be  strong,  for  believiiig, 
th^it  a  water  Tine  of  24  feet,  more  than  three 
tidies  the  width  of  the  boat,  would  be  siufficiently 
wide  forthecanalin  question.  With  the  usual 
slope  of  18  inches  base  on  both  sides,  to  one  foot 
rise,  the  bottom  wduld  then  Tie  10  fee t,  and  B  cu- 
bic yards  the  i^xcavatiuu  required  for  every  yard 
in  length. 

4(5*  In  fa\'our  of  the  size  thus  adopted,  it  may 
be  observed  that  it  neafly  corresponds  witH  the 
size  of  the  James  Itiver  Cinal  which/ agree  ably 
lo  the  information  of  Isaac  Btl^;^,  wtlb  assisted 
in  its  location,  is  to  be  30  feet  at  ifte  surface, 
25  in  the  bouoni  and  3  deep,  bt^ing  an  excava- 
von  of  8  cubic  yard;*  and  a  half  in  every  yard  of 
dLstahce  ;  and  nes^rly  agreeing  also  in  sise  wfth 
feet  water  line,  30  iii  ttie  bottom^  and  3  deep, 
as  reported  for  the  Potomac  (!^anal,  being  an  ex^ 
cavation,  for  every  yard  in  len^g^o^^^ht  cu- 


titr.ate  made  in  New  York,  in  Philadelphia,  in 

the  District  of  Colunabia,  or  at  Rlchntond  in  \'ir- 
^;inia,  of  the  cost  of  boilding  z  house  of  a  cer- 
tain description,  would  be  sufficiently  accurate 
to  be  made  the  foundation  of  a  contract  for  £>uild- 
ing  a  similar  house  in  Baltimore.  1  am  aware, 
that  for  this  prtr()Ose,  all  the  paniculaf  facili- 
tiet  and  difficulties  of  the  undertaking  would 
I'equTre  to  be  attentively  considered.  I  am  also 
aware  tti^t  eqUul  attention  would  b&  itidis^ensi- 
hlc,  were  a  contract  proposed  for  the  opening  of 
a  Canal  in  Maryland^  Biit  if  it  were  known 
that  the  cost  of  a  number  of  houses,  similar  to 
otliers  that  wei*e  wanted  in  Baltimore,  hs^d  been 
paTticiilarly  tbiti mated  in  thl^  places  aforesaid, 
Liiid  lh:Ll  t!ir'  act  SU  LK  V  of  the  estimates  had  b^'<  :. 
iitt^tkrcifina/iy  verified  by  sonie  being  actually 
built,  the  citizens  of  BLiUimore  would,  Jio  doubts 
cnoriider  tlie  evidence  conclosivc,  that  if  tbe 
;imount  of  the  estimates  tlius  made,  aud  corffirtned 
hijeji^/ifrrim^/if^iVi^  not  exceed  six,  seven,  or  eigkt 
thoi]»and  dollars,  owing  to  the  coit  of  labour  aud 
materials^  being  aht^nt  the  $ame,  the  coat  would 
be  about  the  same  ^H/k  m  as  with  them*  Thu5 
a;  tohclusive  criterion  would  be  fnrnlshett  for  de 
cidfngto  what  extent  it  'ivould^  or  ti'^iuld  not  be 
advisable  to  engage  in  the  building  of  such  hou 
ses in  Baltimore.  In  liki^  manner,  were  Canals 
of  the  size  required,  fc:  uul  to  cost  only  from  six  to 
seven,  or  eight  tiinusand  dolhu  s  a  mile,  in  other 
parts  of  the-  world,  it  might  very  rritionally  be 
concluded  they  would,  in  all  probahility,  co»,t 
ii.1>oi!t  tiic  same,  or  at  the  very  utmost,  not  niore 
Liian  ti  n  thousand  dollars  a  mile  in  Maryland, 
unless  it  were  known  tkat  the  routci  w§f  .Q^^tleB 
In  titll^  vonid^  i 
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propose  4  feet  for  the  depth,  instead  of  3,  because 
the  Canal  would  be  less  liable  to  be  choaked  by 
a  collection  of  sediment,  and  would  remain 
open  for  use  a  much  greater  length  of  time  with- 
out being  cleaned.  Under  these  considerations, 
I  have  become  entirely  convinced  that  an  abun- 
dance of  useful  economy  may  be  applied  to  the 
opening  c  f  Canals,  and  having  selected  the  size, 
that  after  the  most  mature  reflection  has  appear- 
ed to  me  to  be  the  most  eligible  for  a  boat  navi- 
gation, the  further  calculations  in  relation  to  the 
required  expenditure,  will  be  made  the  subject  of 

my  next  number.   

WILLIAM  KENWORTHY 


AGRICULTURE. 


AN  ADDRESS 

DELIVEREP  BEFORE  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  AGRI 
CULTURAL  SOCIETY  AT  THE  BRIGHTON  CATTLE 
SHOW,  OCT.  9,  1822.     BY    THE   HON.  TIMOTHY 
PICKERING. 

(Concluded  from  page  99.) 
In  respect  to  Live  Stock,  it  is  gratifying  to 
see  the  spirit  excited  within  the  last  five  or  six 
years,  to  attend  to  their  melioration,  by  preserv- 
ing some  of  the  most  promising  for  breeders,  in- 
stead of  sending  them  to  the  shambles ;  and  by 
introducing  from  other  countries  some  individuals 
already  highly  improved.  New  England  was 
originally  granted  to  merchants  of  Plymouth,  in 
the  county  of  Devon,  in  England.  It  is  nacural 
to  suppose  that  some  of  the  early  settlers  sailed 
from  Plymouth,  and  brought  with  them  the  De- 
von breed  of  cattle.  The  uniform  red  colour  of 
various  shades,  some  deep  red,  and  approaching  to 


Ing  off  their  skins,  and  giving  their  %esh  to  his 
store-hogs.  This  was  to  me  a  singular  instance 
of  practice ;  but  from  the  good  sense  of  that 
farmer,  I  conclude  he  must  have  experienced  it 
to  be  not  merely  a  necessary  but  a  saving  prac- 
tice. It  may  be  in  use  among  other  great  dairy 
farmers,  although  I  do  not  know  that  it  is. 

The  Trustees  have  already  offered  a  pre- 
mium to  encourage  the  making  of  Fink  Butter. 
But  1  am  inclined  to  think  it  will  be  difficult,  if 
not  impracticable,  to  niake  any  of  the  greatest 
excellence  during  summer,  without  the  aid  of 
ice-houses  or  spring-houses.  The  city  of  Phi- 
ladelphia is  admitted,  1  believe,  to  be  supplied 
with  some  butter,  during  the  warm  months,  su- 
perior to  what  is  found  in  other  cities  of  the 
United  States.  Yet  their  pastures  are  not  bet 
ter  than  those  in  the  vicinity  of  some  other  ci- 
ties and  towns.  I  ascribe  I  his  superiority  ex- 
clusively to  the  spring  houses  on  many  of  the 


Good  Cider. 
Were  this  beverage  as  well  made,  as  eaaly  it 
might  be,  it  would  be  alike  palatable  and  whole- 
some ;  and  in  the  end  might  banish  spiritiKHis 
liquors  from  the  houses  of  the  great  body  of  our 
citizens.  Good  cider  might  be  furnished  at  half 
the  expense  of  strong  malt  liquors  ;  provided 
apple  orchards  were  more  extensively  cultivat- 
ed, and  the  fruits  intended  for  cider,  properly  se- 
lected. We  have  a  great  deal  of  bad  cider,  be- 
cause sound  and  unsound  apples  are  ground  to- 
gether, and  no  regard  is  paid  to  fermentation, 
except  to  give  it  vent.  No  one  can  suppose  the 
juice  of  rotten  apples  capable  of  becoming  cider. 
But  in  whatever  degree  they  are  introduced,  in 
the  s^me  degree  the  1  quor  must  be  debased. 
To  make  the  finest  cider,  sound  apples  only 
should  be. used.  But  I  must  not  enter  into  the 
minute  particulars  of  the  process  of  making  and 
managing  cider — it  would  not  comport  with  tlie 


farms  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia.; occasion,  nor  be  practicable  within  the  limits 
Pennsylvania  is  a  well  watered  country.  There  to  which  this  discourse  must  be  confined.  I  wiU 
it  seems  to  have  been  an  early  practice,  in  tak-| barely  suggest  a  few  things  which  involve  some 
ing  up  land  for  a  farm,  to  search  for  a  spring ;  principles. 

*       In  every  orchard  are  found  a  great  variety  of 


and  as  near  to  it  as  the  ground  would  permit, 
regardless  t)f  its  situation  in  resjject  to  the  pub- 
lic road— to  erect  the  dwelling  house.  Here  land  I 
the  cattle,  as  well  as  the  family,  would  at  once 
find  good  water,  without  the  labor  of  digging  a 
well.  Over  the^e  springs  (mall  houses  are 
erected  usually  of  stone.  The  room  of  the  spring- 
house  may  be  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  square, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  milk  to  be  provided 
for.  Trenches  are  made  on  the  four  sides  of 
the  floor,  and  bottomed  and  lined  with  flat  stones. 
The  residue  of  the  floor  is  likewise  paved  with 
stones.  The  ,  water  from  the  spring  enters  at 


brown,  now  so  commonly  seen  among  us,  are ;  the  side  of  one  trench,  i-uns  all  round,  and  at  the 


probably  descendaivts  from  the  Devon  race  origi- 
nally imported.  Their  uniform  red  colour  cor- 
responds with  a  distinguishing  mark  of  the  Devon 


opposite  side  passes  away  at  a  hole  left  in  the 
wall.  The  under  side  of  the  hole  is  at  such  a 
heigh  above  the  bottom  of  the  trenches,  as  to 


breed,  now  so  highly  improved  and  celebrated  in  i  raise  the  water  just  enough  to  keep  the  milfe 
England.  Among  our  own,  individuals  of  this!  cool  in  the  pans  which  are  placed  in  it.  This 
stock  might  be  selected,  admitting,  with  equal ,  water  runs  perpetually  from  its  source,  and  as 
care,  of  equal  improvements,  on  the  principles; constantly  passes  off  at  the  outlet.  In  one  of  the 
now  so  well  understood  by  the  eminent  English  trenches  are  also  set  the  cream  pots,  and  the 
breeders,  who,  Mr.  Arthur  Young  has  said,  are! pots  with  thfe  butter  the  night  before  it  is  car- 
indebled  for  them  to  the  celebrated  Robert  ried  to  market.  Perhaps  in  the  vicinity  of  Bos- 
Bakewell.  On  the  same  principles  all  our  other  [ton  and  other  towns  in  the  State,  there  may  be 
domestic  animals  may  be  infiproved.  And  this  some  springs  which  may  fumish  the  same  ac< 
course  appears  to  me  indispensable  for  the  spee-  commodations. 

dy  attainment  of  extensive  improvements  of^  our     Much  has  been  said  and  written  concerning 


stock,  of  neat  cattle  especially.  More  than  one 
generation  must  pass  away  before  highly  improv- 
ed races,  from  the  few  imported  animals,  can  be 
generally  obtained.  In  this  important  work  every 
substantial  farmer  in  the  country  ought  to  en- 
gage ;  and  by  their  rival  efforts  in  every  county, 
the  great  object  might  be  accomplished.  Beauty 
of  form  is  desirable,  and  will  merit  attention :  but 
strength  for  labour  and  ample  supplies  for  the 
dairy  are  more  important.  A  disposition  to  fat- 
fen  at  an  early  age — a  point  of  excellence  zeal- 
ously sought  for  in  England,  where  husbandry 
labors  are  chiefly  performed  by  horses,  is  not 
of  material  consequence  to  New  England  far- 
mers, where  oxen  for  the  draught  and  cows  for 
the  dairy  constitute  their  most  interesting  slock. 
But  what  shall  farmers,  who  live  remote  from  a 
veal-market,  do  with  their  surplus  calves,  above 
the  numbers  of  the  best  selected  to  keep  up 
their  stocks,  and  to  supply  those  whose  situation 
may  induce  them  to  purchase,  and  not  breed  for 
themselves  I  will  mention  what  was  some 
years  since  stated  to  me  as  the  practice  of  a 
respectable  farmer  in  Connecticut.  He  had 
cows  for  a  large  dairy,  and  cheese- making  was 
his  object.  He  allowed  his  6upemumerary  calves 
to  suck  their  dam  three  days,  (or  until  the  milk 
was  fit  for  the  dairy)  and  then  killed  them  ;  tak- 


an  evil  which  pervades  our  whole  country,  from 
one  extreme  ot  the  union  to  another — ^the  gen- 
eral use  of  spirituous  liquors-^prevailing,  in.  the 
opinion  of  wise  and  good  men,  to  a  mischievous 
excess.  Sometimes  it  has  been  hoped  that  Ag- 
ricultural Societies  might  find  means  to  check 
the  pernicious  pracAce.  But  the  class  of  farm- 
ers who  abstain  from  it  must  be  too  numerous  to 
become  candidates  for  premiami  on  temper- 
ance. Besides,  such  prudent  men  need  no  re- 
muneration for  their  abstinence.  Here  virtue 
is  indeed  its  own  reward. 

It  is  said  that  in  France  and  Spain  the  labor- 
ers in  husbandry  are  remarkable  for  their  tem 
perance  :  but  ti^ey  drink  small  wines  instead  of 
ardent  spirits.  A  French  gentleman  who  for 
some  years  was  endeavouring  to  establish  vine- 
yards in  the  Middle  States,  particularly  in  Penn- 
sylvania, once  mentioned  to  me  how  cheaply  the 
French  peasantry  c^uld  be  regaled  with  wine, 
purchasing  a  bottle  for  a  few  pence.  At  the 
same  time,  in  answer  to  my  question,  he  admit- 
ted that  such  wine  was  not  equal  to  good  Amer- 
ican bottled  cider.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that 
nothing  might  be  so  likely  to  check,  and  in  a 
good  degree  to  supersede  the  general  and  ex 
cessive  use  of  ardent  spiritSi  as  the  universal  in^ 
troductlon  of 


apples  generally  used  for  cider.  In  New  hng- 
presume  these  are  chiefly  wild,  that  is, 
ungrafted  fruit.  And  I  have  heard  the  opinion 
expressed,  that  such  wild  fruit  would  make  tne 
best  cider.  This  surely  is  an  error.  For  al- 
though in  a  large  orchard  some  good  natural 
fruits  may  be  found,  yet  many  of  the  trees  pro- 
duce apples  so  small  as  to  cost  too  much  labour  to 
collect  them,  and  others  have  juices  so  meagre 
as  when  collected  to  be  of  little  worth.  A  tew 
sorts  which  in  England  have  been  celebrated 
for  yielding  the  finest  ciders,  were  always  graft- 
ed with  as  much  attention  as  apples  designed 
for  the  table  are  with  us.  But  in  Englaiul,  the 
apples  which  a  century  ago  furnished  ciders  of 
distinguished  excellence, — ^to  use  the  expressive 
Jirords,  in  like  case,  of  some  of  our  own  farmers 
have  run  out.  They  can  no  longer  be  con- 
tinued by  grafting.  This  well  known  fact  in  that 
country,  has  led  an  eminent  naturalist  there  to 
advance  the  novel  doctrine — doubtless  as  true 
as  novel — that  trees,  like  animals,  have  their 
infancy,  youth,  maturity  and  old  age.  Grafts 
from  the  last,  though  inserted  in  young  stocks 
soon  perish.  Hence  the  farnncrs  there  have 
been  seeking  for  fine  cider  fruits  from  new 
trees  growing  from  the  seeds  ;  and  when  any  of 
these  are  found  to  possess  the  desired  qualities, 
they  arc  propagated  and  extended  by  grafting. 

In  some  parts  of  New  Jersey,  m  which  ci- 
ders of  superior  excellence  are  made,  the  far- 
mers produce  them  wholly  by  grafting :  nor  can 
we  expect  fully  to  rival  them,  until  we  adopt 
the  same  practice* 

Pefhaps  there  are  few  extensive  natural  or- 
chards in  Massachusetts  in  which  valuable  cider 
fruits  may  not  be  found,  with  rich  yellow  flesh, 
capable  of  yielding  liquors  strong  and  of  excel- 
lent flavour.  From  such  trees,  if  still  young,  or 
in  vigorous  life,  whole  orchards  might  soon  be 
formed.  And  probably  different  kinds  might  be 
selected  which  ripen  their  fruits  at  the  tiroes 
most  pro|>er  for  making  them  into  cider.  Ap- 
ples until  mellow  do  not  attain  their  highest  fla- 
vor; and  till  then  cannot  give  the  highest  fia- 
vor  to  cider.  Many  reach  that  mellow-ripe 
state  in  October  and  November,  which  may  be 
called  the  cider-making  months  in  Massachu- 
setts. It  would  require  but  little  attention  to 
select  and  propagate  the  best  apples  thu*  ripen- 
ing in  succession.  Such  ciders,  made  of  npe 
and  unmixed  fruits,  would  be  more  easily  man- 
aged in  the  most  difficult  and  important  part  of 
the  process  of  cider-making— its  first  fermenta- 
tion :  on  the  right  or  wrong  c(HiduGting  of  which 


No.  l  i.]  

the  character  of  the  rifUr  K\'  \)r\\d^.    In  giuj  cji; 
it  will  he  si>it  and  plea-Lnii — In  the  olUer  hard 
;ind  auhtcre 

The  Trustees  of  this  Society  have,  I  believe 
?.^r  scTeral  years,  beea  offering  a  liberal  pre- 
mium to  encourage  the 

Turning  in  of  Green  Cro/is,  as  a  mode  of 
manuring  land;  but  I  do  not  recollect  that  the 
premium  has  been  claimed.  It  has  been  an  an 
civnt  practice  in  other  countries  ;  and  is  not  un- 
known in  our  own  country.  Dr.  Eliot  (whom  I  have 
•tl ready  had  occasion  to  mention)  noticed  it  se- 
venty years  ago,  in  his  Essays  on  Field  Husband- 
ry ;  and  recommended  millet  as  a  plant  well 
a 'anted  to  that  purpose.  The  seed  being  but 
liiU'c  bigger  than  cabbage  seed,  a  small  quantity 
>\  ill  be  sufficient  for  an  acre.  I  have  often  heard 
uf  the  turning  in  of  green  crops  being  occasion- 
ally practised  in  Pennsylvania.  Many  years 
since,  an  intelligent  man  of  that  state  mentioned 
to  me  a  farmer,  who  had  purchased  a  farm  in  a 
township  remarkable  for  the  general  poverty  of 
ilic  soil ;  and  that  he  improved  his  own  by  plough- 
in  ci^  in  green  crops — buckwheat,  oats,  rye  ; — tum- 
irii^ihemin  repeatedly,  until  the  land  produced 
crops  worth  harvesting.  Sir  John  Sinclair,  in 
hi^j  Code  of  Agriculture,  speaks  of  the  practice 
of  ploughing  in  buckwheat  and  6the»  crops, 
when  manure  was  deficient.    But  he  says  that  in 


AM 


LifKolnshire,  buckwheat  had  for  several  years 


I  wtU  recuf  to  well  bui 


facts. 

The  lAte  dtatlngui^hcd  Agricultural  writer^ 
Arthw  Young,  Secretary  to  the  English  Hoftrd 
of  Agriculture,  so  lately  as  the  year  de- 
livered before  that  body  an  interesting  lecture^ 
to  describe  the  husbandry  and  speak  the  praises 
of  three  celebrated  British  farmers.  One  of 
these  was  Mr.  Ducket,  who  occupied  in  succes- 
sion, two  "sand  farms;"  that  is,  farmsfn  whose 
soil  sand  was  pvedorainant.  It  was  one  of  the 
practices  of  this  very  ingenious  farmer,  to 
plough  in  green  crops  to  enrich  his  land.  And 
to  do  it  effectually,  he  contrived  a  plough  with 
which,  when  drawn  by  four  horses,  he  could 
open  his  furrows  to  the  depth  of  eight  or  ten 
inches,  and  in  them  perfectly  bury  his  green 
crops.  The  opening  of  so  deep  a  furrow  was 
called  trench  fiioughing  \  and  by  the  simple  ad 
dition  of  an  arm  partly  curved,  and  fixed  on  the 
right  side  of  the  coulter,  at  the  desired  height  of 
eight  or  ten  inches  above  the  sole  or  bottom  of 
the  share,  the  growing  crop  was  pressed  to  the 
ground ;  and  the  furrow-slice  raised  by  the 
plough,  following  close  behind  and  turned  com- 
pletely over,  perfectly  buried  the  crop  and 
weeds.  This  coulter  of  Ducket's  trench  plough, 
with  the  curved  arm  attached  to  it,  i$  called  a 
skim-coulter.  The  arm  must  necessarily  extend 
so  far  to  the  right  as  the  breadth  of  the^ furrow  ; 


V        \      1.  A-         ^    ..^^        »u;«,«f*.i.r  just  at  that  extreme,  I  conceive,  the  curve 

been  ploughed  m  as  a  maniire,  and  ultimate^^^^^^  downward  begins,  so  as,  when  the  growing  crop 
vc  nupas  doing  no  good.    He  then  adds— "  Un-  a.?^  ^« 

I'-ss  so  far  as  nourished  by  the  atmosphere,  the 


rotables  thus  treated  are  supposed  merely  to 
restore  the  nourishment  obtained  from  the  soil." 
And  this  is  the  very  principle  on  which  the 
p-joughing  ra  of  green  crops  materially  depends. 
The  plants  while  growing  derive  a  portion  of 
their  food  from  the  air;  and  being  turned  in,  so 
f.ir  at  least  add  manure  to  the  soil.  But  this  is 
not  all  the  benefit:  weeds  spring  up  with  the 
snwn  green  crops,  and  are  sown  in  with  them  ; 
thu?*  increasing  the  manure,  and  at  the  same  time 
r  taning  the  ground  for  a  harvest  crop.  But  be- 
s» :'.cs  the  growing  plants,  the  soil  itself,  under 
their  shade,  made  light  by  the  ploughing  and 
{.sn  owing,  is  also  receiving  a  portion  of  the  same 
Jtnilizing  airs.  Lord  Kaines,  however,  in  his 
^'ntlcman  Farmer,  says — "I  approve  not  of 
fi!oui;hing  down  buck-wheat,  red  clover,  or  any 
ether  crop,  for  manure.  The  best  way  of  con- 
verting a  crop  into  manure  is,  to  pass  it 
Tr, rough  the  body  of  an  animal.  The  dung  and 
uriTje,  not  to  mention  the  profit  of  feeding,  will 
rnrich  the  ground  more  than  to  plough  down  the 
ciop."  Notwithstanding  these  authorities — and 
Lie  opinion  of  L.ord  Kames  is  entitled  to  very 
rreat  respect. — I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
circumstances  and  condition  of  many  farms  may 
l»e  such  as  to  render  the  practice  eligible;  par- 
ticularly when  manure  is  deficient ; — and  where  is 
It  not  deficient?  Is  it  not  a  received  fact,  when  lands 
iiax  e  been  impoverished  by  cropping  without  ma 
-iuring,  that  by  leltingthem  lie  a  few  years  a/ r«r 
•hev  acquire  such  a  degree  of  fertility  as  to  bear  a 
rop  of  some  sort  that  rewards  the  farmer's  toil  > 
It  this  happen  to  unseeded  land,  thrown  out  as 
-wi  ic,  how  much  sooner  may  it  be  recovered 
v,hen  sown  with  buck-wheat,  oats,  rye  or  millet, 
an^i  the  crops  when  in  full  blossom  ploughed  in  ? 
!i  his  product  be  small,  let  the  land  be  again 
\s\),  and  a  second  crop  be  ploughed  in.  And 
.f  'J.  third  sowing  and  ploughing  in  were  given, 
ivaat  would  be  the  whole  expense?  A  trifle 
c.aiparcd  with  a  dresaing  with  stable  or  bam 
>  xrd  manure— 4C  it  could  be  procured.  This  is 
iu  carted  to  the  field  smd  spread,  in  order  to 
')e  ploughed  in:  but  the  green  crop  is  on  the 
ground,  and  evenly  spread,  ready  for  the  opera- 
ion  of  ttie  plougiu  But  leaTingall  tkeoretical 


is  pressed  flat,  the  stems  or  straws  may  not 
spread  out  any  further ;  and  being  thus  confin- 
ed, are  completely  overwhelmed.  Hence  there 
would  be  no  vegetation  in  the  seams  of  the  fur- 
rows. "  By  means  of  this  tool  (says  Mr.  Young) 
I  have  repeatedly  .seen  on  his  farm,  stubbles 
completely  turned  down,  and  crops  of  turnips, 
tares  and  other  plants  instantly  put  in ;  which 
crops  I  have  afterwards  viewed  with  equal  plea- 
sure and  surprise ;  the  execution  was  as  com- 
plete as  the  design  was  sagacious:  but  it  went 
further— converting  the  nuisance  of  any  weeds 
into  manure.  So  effective  was  the  work  of  the 
plough,  that  I  once  saw  him  turn  down  a  crop 
of  rye  six  feet  high,  and  immediatly  roll  in 
turnip  seed.  The  effect  did  not  depend  so  much 
on  an  extraordinary  depth  of  ploughing,  as  on 
the  subversion  of  the  soil ;  for  of  the  rye  I  have 
just  alluded  to,  not  an  atom  was  left  visible; 
and  yet  the  depth  did  not  exceed  eight  inches. 
But  if  there  be  Couch  (twitch  grass)  in  the  soil, 
this  ploughing  is  ten  inches  deep ;  and  the  suc- 
ceeding crop  in  any  case  well  hand-hoed.  This 
trench-ploughing  system  is  not  practised  above 
once  in  two  nr  three  years,  and  the  successive  til- 
lage shallow,  upon  the  surface.  By  such  deep 
ploughing,  seldom  given,  Mr.  Ducket  conceived 
that  a  due  degree  of  moisture  was  preserved  in 
his  light  land ;  by  means  of  which  his  crops  were 
flourishing  in  seasons  of  drought  which  destroyed 
those  of  his  neighbours.'" 
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weeds  which  inttbtsn  m'^iiv  tielJs,  and  cssen;:;! 
ly  mjure  all  crops  of  smalt  graini  cspcciuUy 
spruig  wheat,  which  ripening  more  slowly  than 
rye  aud  barlejs  i>  much  more  oppressed  by  the 
weeds.  In  effecting  the  object  here  suggested, 
and  to  enrich  the  soil  while  making  a  fallow,  I 
would  recommend,  the  following  mode  of  prac- 
tice. As  soon  as  it  can  be  done  in  the  spring, 
plough,  sow  and  harrow  in  the  seed  of  the  crop 
intended  to  be  turned  in.-  Weeds  will  spring  and 
grow  with  the  ci*op. — When  the  latter  is  in  full 
blossom,  turn  it  in,  immediately  sow  for  a  second 
crop.  With  this  also  will  arise  another  crop  of 
weeds ;  and  both,  as  before,  are  to  be  turned  in. 
Should  the  season  permit,  and  the  foulness  of  the 
ground  require  it,  sow  for  a  third  crop,  to  be 
ploughed  in,  like  the  former,  before  winter.  A 
field  thus  managed  will  be  in  good  order  for  a 
crop  of  barley,  summer  wheat,  rye  or  oats,  in 
the  ensuing  spring ;  and  of  either  a  comparative- 
ly clean  crop  may  be  expected. 

This  dressing  with  green  crops,  valuable  as 
I  conceive  it  to  be,  need  not  be  confined  to  sand 
farms ;  it  will  be  not  less  beneficial  in  all  light 
gravelly  loams,  which  I  suppose  rather  to  abound 
in  Massachusetts ;  certainly,  stiff  clayey  loams 
are  not  common. 

A  few  concise  remarks  on  the  general  princi- 
ple, and  on  some  of  the  objects  of  these  annual 
exhibitions,  will  conclude  this  address. 

It  is  supposed,  and  justly,  that  these  public 
shows,  by  exciting  an  emulation  among  farmers, 
will  lead  to  important  improvements  in  our  hus- 
bandry. The  general  question  which  the  case 
presents,  is,  what  will  be  the  easiest,  cheapest, 
and  most  effectual  means  to  accomplish  this 
great  object }  A  principal  one  has  been  to  grant 
premiums  for  the  greatest  crops  of  specified 
plants  on  given  quantities  of  land.  One  pleas- 
ing result  has  appeared — that  by  ample  manur- 
ing and  good  culture,  the  usual  crops  of  the  same 
plants  may  be  doubled  and  trebled.  But  is  it 
necessary  to  continue  premiums  of  this  kind? 
May  not  now  the  management  of  farms  rather 
claim  attention  ?  Instead  of  numerous  small  pre- 
miums dispersed  on  a  variety  of  objects,  might 
they  not  be  advantageously  concentrated  for  the 
purpose  here  intimated — th6  cleanest,  most  eco- 
nomical, the  most  productive  management  of 
farms?  For  it  must  be  such  a  general  imjirove- 
ment  of  the  entire  farm  that  ivill  constitute  the 
farmer's  fiermanent  firosfierity ,  The  decision  of 
claims  on  this  ground  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
made  by  a  committee  of  this  Society  to  travel 
through  the  whole  state:  but  will  it  not  be 
practicable  by  county  committees  }  Perhaps  it 
may  not  be  difficult  for  the  Trustees  of  the 
State  Society  to  prescribe  some  general  prin- 
ciples and  rules  of  proceeding,  that  may  pro- 
duce uniformity  in  the  reports  of  county  com- 
mittees acting  under  their  direction. 

In  ploughing,  the  just  aim  must  be  to  make 
straight  furrows,  and  of  a  uniform  breadth  and 


Here  perhaps  the  question  v/ill  occur--were  depth7  a^Td 'so^tuTii^ 
Mr.  Ducket  s  improvements  adopted  by  other  completely  to  cover  whatever  plants  or  manure 
farmers?   Mr.  Young  says  they  were,  by  some  —  ^      _ir-_-..^j  _ 


of  his  enlightened  brethren.  Why  they  were 
not  generally  imitated,  Mr.  Young  ascribes  (I 
repeat  his  words)  to  *•  the  perversity  which 
characterizes  the  ignorance  of  English  farmers." 
Again  he  says,  **lf  our  farmers  would  have 
adopted  the  practices  really  excellent,  as  soon 
as  they  were  known,  British  agriculture  would 
forty  years  ago  have  arrived  at  its  present 
state;  and  at  this  time  the  kingdom  would  have 
been  a  garden." 

In  connexion  with  this  account  of  Mr.  Ducket's 
practice,  I  take  leave  to  suggest  the  necessi- 
ty, or  at  least  the  great  utility,  of  an  occasional 
fallowing ;  priroarily»  in  ordi^  to  destroy  the 


are  upon  it.  All  this  cannot  be  effected  with  a 
hurried  step.  And  what  benefit  can  possibly 
result  from  such  a  step?  A  faimer's  oxen  at 
the  plough  must  labour  a  great  part  of  the  day 
properly  to  turn  over  an  acre.  To  do  this 
without  a  driver,  will  require  a  skilful  plough- 
man and  well  trained  oxen.  To  encourage  the 
forming  of  such  ploughmen  and  oxen,  should,  i 
conceive,  be  the  sole  object  of  ploughing  match- 
es. Working- oxen  at  the  plough,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  well  trained  when  they  obey  the 
voice  of  the  ploughman,  keep  the  track  in 
which  they  ought  to  move,  and  step  as  quick  as 
will  be  compatible  with  the  necessary  continu- 
ance of  their  labour.  And  as  tl^e  annual  tzXi' 
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tioas  at  this  place  have  demonstrated  the  practi- 
cability of  performing  the  general  operations  of 
the  plough  with  one  yoke  of  oxen,  without  a 
driver,  it  may  merit  considemtion  whether  pre 
miums  should  not  be  thus  limited  in  all  future 
trials  with  the  plough.  Under  such  limitations, 
every  farmer  who  is  ambitious  to  exhilnt  proofs 
of  superiority  in  these  points,  would  be  sensible 
that  his  oxen  must  attain  a  certain  size,  and  be, 
though  not  fat,  yet  well  fleshed ;  which  would 
give  strength  to  their  sinews  and  momentum  to 
tbeir  exertions.  With  such  oxen  all  our  agri- 
cultural labours  would  be  so  well  performed, 
that  there  would  be  no  room  to  envy  the  condi- 
tion of  farmers  in  any  of  our  sister  states;  in 
some  of  which,  their  horses  consume  perhaps 
as  much  grain  as  would  furnish  bread  to  all  the 
inhabitants  of  New-England. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

OLD  WHEAT  RECOMMENDED  for  SEED. 
Dear  Sir^ 

In  page  220  of  your  4th  volume,  I  find  the  use 
of  old  wheat  for  seed,  recommended  in  prefer- 
ence to  new  seed,  as  a  preventive  against  the 
smut  and  mildew.  It  would  appear  from  the  let- 
ter of  Mr.  Fitter,  extracted  from  the  London 
Farmer's  Journal,  that  the  use  of  old  wheat  for 
seed  is  very  common  in  England ;  a  practice 
probably,  introduced  by  the  frequent  failure  of 
their  crops.  In  this  country,  I  believe,  the  use 
of  new  wheat  is  universal.  Since  the  receipt  of 
the  information  of  the  general  desMniction  ot  our 
•wheat  crops,  from  every  quarter  of  our  country. 
1  have  searched  many  agricultural  works  of 
nigh  authority,  for  information  on  this  very  in 
tevesting  subject,  without  having  met  with 
line  throwing  any  light  upon  it.  It  is  a  consoling, 
reflection,  that  there  is  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States,  an  abundant  supply  of  wheat  of 
the  last  year,  of  a  good  quality,  to  supply  the 
deficiency  of  seed  from  the  crop  of  the  present  sea 
son — and  I  have  no  doubt  but  a  reference  to  the 
letter  above  alluded  to,  will  satisfy  any  person  as 
to  the  safety  of  depending  on  it,  in  preference  to 
new  wheat  of  an  inferior  quality.  If  doubts  should 
exist  in  the  minds  of  any  of  our  practical  farmers, 
1  should  like  to  see  their  reasons  against  the 
use  of  old  wheat.  It  is  now  the  proper  time  for 
inquiry  into  the  merits  of  the  question,  previous 
to  the  seeding  time  of  the  approaching  autumn. 

Respectfully,  your  friend, 

W.  C. 

June  6,  1823. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

LANDLORD  "and  TENANT. 

— — *•  Ye  landlords,  then, 
Be  mindful  of  the  rough  laborious  hands 
That  sinks  you  oft  in  elegance  and  case ; 
Be  mindful  of  those  limbs  m  russet  clad. 
Whose  toil  to  your's  is  warmth,  and  graceful 
pride ; 

And  oh !  be  mindful  of  that  sparing  board 
Which  covers  your's  with  luxury  profuse. 
Makes  your  glass  sparkle,  and  your  sense  rejoice 
Nor  cruelly  demand  what  the  deep  rains. 
And  all-involving  winds  have  swept  away.—" 

From  every  observation  I  have  been  able 
make,  during  a  period  of  several  years,  it  ap 
pears  to  me  that  there  is  something  wrong  in  the 
usual  mode  of  letting  lands,  as  we  see  that  ten 
ants  are  continually  removing  frbm  one  farm  to 
another  as  a  matter  of  courie,  and  appear  near- 


ly as  devoid  of  local  attachment,  as  the  wander- 
ing Arabs.  I  am  aware  there  are  some  excep- 
tions, but  I  think  there  are  very  few  instances  to 
be  met  with  of  a  tenant  who  has  lived  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  under  the  same  landlord.  It  will, 
perhaps,  be  said,  lands  are  so  low  priced  that 
tenants*  soon  acquire  sufficient  money  to  pur- 
chase a  farm  ;  but  I  by  no  means  agree  with  this 
opinion,  as  I  have  seldom  met  witti  these  fortu- 
nate ten«nts — indeed,  on  a  careful  examination, 
think  it  will  be  found,  that  the  language  used 
by  the  House  of  Commons  to  Horne  Tooke,  is 
nearly  applicable  as  respects  tenants — namely — 
*  Once  Parson,  always  Parson." 

If  on  enquiry,  it  should  be  found,  that  there 
is  not  that  cordiality  between  landlords  and  ten- 
ants, as  there  ought  to  be  ;  and  that  this  unea- 
siness of  tenants  arises  principally  from  this 
cause,  it  would  be  well  if  the  evil  was  enquired 
into,  and  if  a  remedy  could  be  found  for  the 
same,  it  would  be  still  better,  as  few  people  are 
aware  of  the  vast  loss  that  is  sustained  by  the 
community,  and  how  much  the  cause  of  agricul- 
ture is  injured  by  this  restlessness  of  tenants; 
indeed  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  no  estate 
can  improve  under  such  circumstances;  and  we 
meet  with  but  few  estates  that  do  not  require 
improvement— but  I  fear  landholders  are  in  ge- 
neral more  intent  on  present  proBt,  than  perma- 
nent improvement— and  this  kind  of  economy  is 
the  principal  cause  why  so  many  estates  appear 
so  wretchedly  managed  in  the  southern  states— 
indeed,  so  long  as  we  hear  men  of  influence  un- 
dertaking to  point  out  the  advantages  of  doing 
without  internal  fences,  and  others  prefemng  a 
poor  dead  one,  to  a  living  thorn  fence,  and  some 
cultivating  lands  without  comfortable  buildings, 
and  acting  as  though  they  were  unnecessary, 
whilst  almost  every  one  has  taken  up  the  idea, 
that  it  is  better  to  suffer  vegetation  of  every  des- 
cription to  be  dried  up  by  the  atmosphere,  and 
carry  fieatilence  in  every  direction y  rather  than  to 
consume  it  by  stock ;  and  some  gravely  asserting, 
that  the  grazing  of  sheep,  has  nearly  ruined 
both  England  and  Spain ;  and  others  letting  out 
their  estates  in  a  manner  that  must  entirely  des 
troy  them,  and  bring  ruin  on  the  tenants :  and 
forgetting  that  the  interest  of  both  parties  is  in 
almost  every  instance  the  same— when  we  see 
this,  Mr.  Editor,  we  need  not  wonder  at  the 
wretched  appearance  of  almost  all  large  land- 
ed estates.  It,  perhaps,  will  be  said  tliat  in  a 
genera]  way,  tenants  cannot  be  found  who  are 
worthy  of  generous  and  honourable  indulgences ; 
but  the  answer  is  obvious — let  landlords  set  the 
example,  and  tenants  will  find  it  their  interent^ 
as  well  as  their  duty  to  follow  it. 

In  order  that  the  subject  of  landlords  and 
tenants  maybe  better  understood,  I  beg  leave 
to  call  the  attention  of  some  of  your  readers  to 
it;  and  to  suggest,  that  it  would  be  well  if  all 
the  various  modes  of  letting  lands,  were  more 
generally  known,  and  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
this  information,  I  should  be  glad  if  some  of 
your  readers,  in  different  parts  of  the  Union, 
would  communicate  to  you,  ^^uch  information  on 
this  subject  as  they  possess,  and  particularly  the 
kind,  and  situation  of  the  land  they  speak  of,  the 
rent ;  and  whether  in  money  or  on  shares,  and 
if  the  latter,  what  proportion  of  the  produce, 
and  whether  every  production  of  the  farm  is 
included — whether  the  landlord  finds  any  part 
of  the  labour  or  stock ;  or  makes  any  part  of  the 
improvements,  and  whether  leases  are  given  for 
a  number  of  years— or  any  other  inducements 
held  out  to  encourage  tenants  to  improve  their 
farms  ^ 
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INLAND  SWAMPS. 
Mr,  Editor — 1  am  happy  to  find  that  a  writer, 
ander  t^ie  signature  of  **  Rusticus,"  has  called 
the  attention  oi  the  public  to  the  neglected  and 
abandoned  state  of  the  Inland  Swamps.  I  agree 
fully  with  that  writer,  that  there  arc  many  advan- 
tages attending  the  culture  of  those  lands,  which 
make  tnem  extremely  valuable,  and  I  do  not  he- 
sitate to  express  the  belief,  that  were  they  put  in 
any  thing  like  the  order,  that  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  make  the  Tide  Lands  productive  ;  they 
would  be  restored  to  their  former  rank  is  the 
agricultural  community.  For  that  they  were 
oHce  in  high  estimation,  there  is  abundance 
proof.  As  rice  has  risen,  in  consequence  of  the 
late  advices  from  Europe,  I  think  it  fit  time  for 
the  proprietors  of  those  lands,  to  take  suitable 
steps  to  restore  them  to  their  former  culture,  but 
before  any  thing  effectual  is  done,  prudence  sug- 
gests the  propriety  as  a  preliminary  step,  that  ac- 
curate surveys  should  be  taken,  that  proper  esti- 
mates of  the  probable  costs  should  be  made,  and 
that  the  work  should  be  conducted  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  that  no  irregularity  nor  distraction  of 
councils  should  impede  its  progress. 

The  legal  powers  granted  to  the  Commission- 
ers on  some  of  the  Swamps,  are  fully  auficieni 
for  this  purpose,  and  nothing  but  the  most  extra- 
ordinary apathy,  can  account  for  their  reluctance, 
in  coming  forward  to  perform  the  duty,  which 
they  owe  to  themselves,  to  their  posterity,  and  to 
their  country.  And  here,  Mr.  Editor,  let  me  de- 
plore the  careless  and  neglected  condition  ut 
agriculture  generally  in  these  lower  districts.  At 
a  time  when  every  effort  is  makmg  in  our  sis- 
ter states,  to  advance  the  cause  of  enlightened 
agriculture,  and  to  realize  the  expression  of  the 
Poet — '*  O  nimium  fortunatos  sua  si  bona  norint, 
a^ricolas  it  is  our  lot,  with  few  exceptions,  to 
witness  its  decline  ;  and  to  find  that  instead  of 
progressing  from  year  to  year,  that  we  are  gra- 
dually receding;  for  rural  concerns,  so  far  from 
bemg  considered  as  of  the  highest  importance 
and  the  most  desirable  employment,  are  in  most 
caaes  looked  upon  as  the  surest  road  to  ruin.  •*  It 
IS  a  lamcnvable  fact,"  observes  that  departed  pa- 
triot. Gen.  Davie,  "that  the  generality  of  our  ci 
ttzcBs  cultivate  their  lauds  as  if  they  were  but 
tenants  at  will ;  as  if  there  was  a  general  presen- 
timent that  we  were  all  sooner  or  later  destined 

to  join  in  the  current  oF  Western  emigration  

and  upon  our  present  wretched  system  of  agri- 
culture, this  presentiment  is  not  ill  founded.  Apa- 
thy, or  an  ill  directed  avarice ;  looking  only  to 
the  advantages  of  the  present  moment,  may  ope- 
rate as  decisively  as  the  mandate  of  a  despot  to 
ba.  ish  us  from  our  country."  What  is  this  sys- 
tem that  is  so  emphatically  pronounced  wretched  / 
Why,  it  is  the  constant  succession  of  exhausting 
crops,  such  as  cotton  and  corn,  without  any  inter- 
vals of  rest,  or  the  use  of  any  meliorating  process, 
abd  is  as  applicable  to  one  part  of  the  country  as  to 
the  other,  if  then  we  pursue  the  land  killing  sys- 
tem, as  it  has  been  justly  called,  until  everv  prin- 
ciple of  fertility  is  destroyed,  and  the  country 
puts  on  an  appearance  most  dreary  and  desolate, 
is  our  condition  without  hope?  Who  can  we 
censure  but  ourselves  ? 

But  is  there  no  remedy  >  and  if  there  is,  what 
is  that  remeay  ?  Why,  either  to  restore  the  ex- 
hausted lands,  by  judicious  management,  which 
must  necessarily  be  the  work  of  time,  or  introduce 
the  culture  of  nee  into  those  fields  whose  fcrtil.iy 
is  such  that  in  spite  of  mismanagement  they  will 
remain  permanently  productivew— Can  we  look  on 
with  calmness,  and  behold  ourfellow  citizens,  year 
alter  year,  quitting  their  native  land  >  Can  we 
cQiktemplate»  without  emotions  of  sorrow  the  sad 
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reverses  of  fortune,  uiilrh  ate  hniiHy  exliit^ltilig  leM  s^i)i^|^neJ  pcnjids,  shoufd^&TebeeTi  TillovV'|tical  iiis|jitlttl^itip  mii  to  m^k^  them  rr 
themselves^  I  hat  wc  may  love  our  GDontrf  edtdfitettli  until  thiid<y,  on  the  St  £t  lite  bcKAs|ff>rma!j!f?  witii  tht  s^Titft  of  tlii«  enlii^htc 
( ^;i>  s  burke)  it  should  be  lovely,  but  how  can  we  of  a  country  which  has,  in  so  many  respects,  risen ' 
coniiuueto  love  that  country  that  fills  us  with  so  above  the  prejudices  engendered  in  darker  times, 
ni.iny  bitter  recollections  of  the  past,  sad  con-  The  abolition  of  usury  laws,  one  would  suppose, 
ti  i»s»ts  of  the  present,  and  gloomy  anticipations  would  as  naturally  follow  after  the  establishment 
o:  the  future.  But  are  vre  to  sink  in  desponden- of  the  great  principles  of  free  government,  asserted 
cy  and  despair  ?  Certainly  not :  patriotism  bids  in  the  declaration  of  independence,  as  has  theabo- 
niake  every  generous  effort  to  restore  it  to  its  lition  of  church  establishments,  and  other  "odious 
i.ivelincss  ;  duly  calls  on  us  to  shake  off  that  ta-  monopolies."  The  prosecution  of  internal  com- 
t;tl  apathy  which  now  enthrals  us,  and  which  if  merce,  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  and  of  business  of 
It  is  longer  indulged  may  banish  us  forever.  If  every  kind,  necessarily  keeps  half  the  community 
iKcn  by  suitable  efforts  we  can  turn  the  tide  of  in  a  continual  state  of  locomotion— vehicles  of 
t  migration  from  the  Western  country,  and  induce  all  kinds,  from  the  majestic  steam  ship  to  the 
our  fellow  citizens,  of  the  Upper  Districts,  who  Jersey  wagon,  are  indispensable  as  the  means  of 
nia>  be  inclined  to  leave  their  homes,  to  bring  I  intercourse  between  different  parts  of  the  com- 

thtrir  industry,  skill  and  capital  to  be  e:xerted  in-munity  :  Why  then  might  we  not  limit  the  price,  .  „     ^  ^ 

this  tavorcd  portion  of  the  State,  we  may  hope  to^of  travelling  /ler  mite,  with  the  same  vexatious |  thy,  while  the'^wa/zy  have  been  ruined 
sve  a  rcturtj  of  the  former  atatt-  of  things  ;  and, minuteness  of  regulation,  as  we  undertake  to  pre-|    All  that  isnecessury  or  proper  is,  that  the  Ic- 
liiicr  a  long  night  of  sorrow  and  suffering,  joy  scribe  the  terms  on  which  every  individual  shall  gislature  should  establish  some  rate  of  intcresr, 

loan  his  money  ?  Why  not  say  that  a  man  shall  ' whereby  to  adjust  cases  where  no  particular  rate 


more  mn- 
s^Titft  of  enlii^htcnc'l  ric;c  ; 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  him  as  an  cjiii- 
nent  and  fearless  statesman — inflexible  in  the  cause 
of  truth  and  free  principles,  and  among  the  \t  ry 
last  to  become  the  slave  of  power  or  prciudice.  ' 

B.it  why  introduce  the  discussion  of  laws  to 
regulate  the  interest  of  money,  into  the  Arncri- 
can  Farmer? — Because,  without  any  connexion 
with  party  politics,  it  is  the  concern  of  every  d  iv, 
and  of  every  body — we  could  show,  if  we  luul 
room  for  further  reflection,  how  properly  it  con- 
cerns the  Farmers — how  by  the  operation  of 
usury  laws  and  banks,  the  means  of  lendiii-  have 
been  engrossed  by  a  few — how  the  facilities  of 
borrowing  on  landed  security,  have  been  destroy- 
ed— how  the  few  have  grown  enormously  wca!- 


Biiiy  come  at  length  in  the  morning 

Call  any  thing  be  more  strange  and  inconsi?.tent 


charge  but  so  much  p'^r  day  for  the  hire  of  his 


than  that  we  should  be  lavishing  treasures  to  fa- j  horse,  as  to  prescribe  the  precijie  sum  he  should  re- 
cilitate  our  intercourse  with  distiicts  beyond  the  ceive  for  the  loan  of  the  money  for  a  given  time,  for 


niountains,  whilst  we  are  neglecting  the  mines  of 
wealth  which  we  have  at  home;  not  that  1  wish 
to  be  understood  as  disa]jproving  the  policy  of 
f nc  i  litating  commerce  with  the  other  States,  by  es- 
tai* wishing  good  roads,  canals,  and  so  forth  ;  but 
at  :  be  same  time  that  we  attend  to  the  one,  let  us 
not  neglect  the  other.  I  have  now  trespassed 
u^ion  your  patience  long  enough,  I  shall  there 
tore  conclude,  by  observing,  that  in  a  future 
number  I  will  introduce  the  report  of  an  able 
Eivgmcer,  after  a  survey  made,  at  the  request  of 
the  proprietors  of  one  of  those  swamps. 

PHILO-RUSTICUS. 

MoMachusetta  Society  for  Promoting  Agri- 
culture, 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  this  Society,  the  11th 
inj»i.  Aaron  Dexter,  Esq.  the  President,  (and 
u  ho  has  sustained  various  offices  in  the  Society 
f...r  tkirty  years)  and  Samuel  W,  Pomeroy,  Esq. 
the  1st  Vice  President,  declining  a  re-election, 
Ji.hn  Lowell,  Esq.  was  elected  Preaidmt ; 
Hon.  Thomas  L.  Winthrop,  Ut  Vice  President; 
Hon.  Israel  Thorndike,  2rf  V.  P,;  John  Prince, 
Jrcasurer;  Hon.  Richard  Sullivan,  Cor- 
r-^fionding  Secretary;  Gorham  Parsons,  Esq. 
hecording  Secretary ;  Benj.  Guild,  Esq.  Ass 
Kcc.  Sec,  ;  and  Aaron 
Brooks,  Hon.  Josiah 
Esq.  Hon.  John  W 
'i  ruatees, 

PRESERVATION  OF  GRAIN,  &c.  FROM 
MICE. 

Mr.  Macdonald,  of  Scalpa,  in  the  Hebrides, 
having  some  years  ago,  suffered  considerably  by 
Tnicr,  put  at  the  bottom,  near  the  centre,  and  at 
the  top  of  each  stack,  or  mow,  as  it  Wds  raised, 
three  or  four  stalks  of  wild  mint,  with  the  leaves 
cn,  gathered  near  a  brook  in  a  neighbouring  field, 
ar>d  never  after  had  any  of  his  grain  consumed. 
He  then  tried  the  same  experiment  with  his 
cheese  and  other  articles  kept  in  store,  and  often 
jTi.i.red  by  mice  ;  and  with  equal  effect,  by  laying 
a  ftw  leaves,  green  or  dry,  on  the  articles  to  be 
preserved.— [/^^i/o».  Magazine, 

USURY^AWS. 
No  mctsof  legidation  can  have  a  more  immedi- 
str  and  general  bearing  on  the  concerns  and  in- 
t«  rsts  ot  civilized  society,  than  those  which  are 
in  lituted  to  control  and  regulate  the  uses  of 
TTicnrir,  by  private  imlividur's ;  a'ld  it  is  truly 
fvoDdetfuif  that  such  renmaais  of  barbarous  anu 


which  he  bought  the  horse  ? — suppose  I  buy  with 
one  hundred  dollars,  one  hundred  barrels  of 
flour — why  should  not  the  legislature,  which  in 
its  ofliciousness,  prohibits  my  lending  the  hun- 
dred dollars  to  my  neighbour  for  a  greater  consi- 
deration than  at  the  rate  of  six  dollars  per  annum, 
also  interpose  and  establish  the  exact  advance  at 
which  I  may  let  him  have  my  flour  ?  It  may  be 
said,  that  the  one  transaction  is  more  specific  in 
its  nature  and  materials,  more  easily  subjected 
to  legal  restraint,  and  less  liable  to  evasion  than 
the  other:  the  fact  is  not  so,  and  if  so,  the  argument 
drawn  from  it  is  of  no  avail.  The  value  of  money 
is  as  liable  to  fluctuation,  as  that  of  other  com- 
modities—under certain  circumstances,  and  such 
as  often  occur,  it  may  promote  my  interest  to 
lend  it  at  five  per  cent — under  others,  it  may  be 
highly  advantageous  to  me  to  borrow  at  ten— it 
may  often  afford  the  means  not  only  of  gain,  to  the 
lender  and  borrower,  but  of  the  salvation  of  the 

family  of  the  latter.   It  is  a  matter  which  should   ^    ^^.^  ^   ^  ^„..- 

be  left  like  all  other  dealings,/©  regulate  ?Vsf//*.,sideration  which  the  very'^short  time  it'has  been 
Bemg  so  left,  it  will  soon  find  its  proper  level—  before  me,  would  allow  me  to  bestow  on  it  ;  and 
rising  and  falling  according  to  the  demand  and  the;  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  legislature  again 
means  of  supply,  and  the  securities  offered— go  j  to  act  on  it,  previous  to  their  adjournment,  return 
verned,  in  short,  by  numberless  considerations,  it  with  the  following  objections: 
and  circumstances,  which,  as  they  cannot  be  fore-     It  belongs  to  a  class  of  laws  which  I  do  not  ap- 


has  been  agreed  upon  by  the  parties. 

Edit,  Am,  Far. 

FROM  NILES'  WEEKLY  REGISTER. 

INTEREST  ON  MONEY— OR  USURY. 
It  appears  that  the  legislature  of  Louisiana,  at 
the  late  session,  passed  a  bill  to  prevent  usurv, 
or  limit  the  amount  of  interest  that  might  be 
legally  recovered  on  money.  The  governor  re- 
jected the  bill  for  the  reasons  stated  below.  In 
the  senate,  it  was  resolved  to  pass  it,  notwith- 
standing his  objections,  14  to  2,  but  in  the 
house  of  representatives,  there  were  25  for  the 
bill  and  11  against  it.  The  whole  number  of 
members  elected  to  this  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture is  48,  and  of  these  two-thirds  must  agree 
to  set  aside  the  governor's  veto,  and  though 
more  than  two-thirds  of  those  present  were  in 
favour  of  it,  the  veto  had  its  designed  effect. 
Governor  Robertson's  objections  to  the  Usury  Bill, 

TO  THE  SENATE 

I  have  given  to  the  act  entitled  **  an  act  to  pre- 
vent usury  and  for  other  purposes,"  all  the  con- 


are  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  of  the: been  subject  to  the  regulations  of  government- 
great  improvements,  in  the  science  of  govern- lone,  by  one,  however,  they  have  been  reluctantly 
ment,  which  have  been  /lut  in  practice  in  this! freed  from  restraint,  and  the  great  truth  general- 
country,  ly  acknowledged,  that  mankind,  when  left  to 
It  would  not  be  saying  too  much,  to  aver,  that  themselves,  are  better  judges  t«mn  their  rulers, 
Girard's  hank  in  Philadelphia,  is  the  only  legiti-  of  what  best  promotes  their  happiness  and  inte- 
mate  bank  in  America!  why  do  the  notes  of  his  [rests. 

bank  circulate  at  par  i»— because  the  publick  have  I  Too  much  interference  in  the  affairs  of  indivi- 
confidence  in  his  prudence,  and  the  solidity  of  his  duals  has  been  attended  with  the  worst  effects, 
capital — Why  does  he  not  invoke  the  legislature  Despotic  governments  manage  every  thin-  :  all 
to  invest  him  with  chariered  /irivileges  ^-^be-  l  wisdom,  virtue,  talent,  is  with  those  in  power, 
cause  he  already  enjoys  all  that  should  be  granted.  The  people,  m  their  estimation,  are  ii^ oo -.mt, 
free  access  to  judicial  tribunals,  and  the  impartial  unworthy  of  confidence,  unfit  to  be  trusted  even 
protection  of  the  law  in  common  with  other  citi- 1  with  their  own  concerns;  others  very  kindly 
zens.  I  save  them    the  trouble  of  acting  or  thinking 

As  we  marvel  at  the  continuation  of  absurd  for  themselves,  and  make  them  pay  usurious  in- 
usury  laws,  and  religious  tests,  so  we  know  not;terest,  indeed,  for  the  care  they  take  of  their 


in  the  country  a  statesman,  on  whom  we  should 
sooner  have  relied,  to  expose  aiKl  denounce  them, 
than  Gov.  Robertson  ;  for  we  have  always  admired 
the  originality  and  soundness  of  his  publick  views 
and  character.  In  Congi'ess,  he  was  amongst  the 
fi>stto  eypune^e  error,  and  reform  abuse — he  was 
always  ready  to  co-operate  in  whatever  measures 
were  calculated  to  purify  and  embellish  our  poli- 


property,  their  body,  and  their  souls.  Free  go- 
vernments leave  indviduals,  as  much  as  pos-sible, 
to  themselves ;  indeed  freedom  of  action  and 
freedom  of  contract,  abstaining  always  h-om  in- 
juring others  by  force  or  fraud,  is  the  very  liofi- 
nition  of  personal  liberty — that  liberty  which 
ir  is  the  duty  of  goveniments  to  respect.  The 
citizens  ot  our  rei^ublic  are  not  minors  in  a  state 
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of  pupilage  ;  they  have  not  constituted  their  pub- 
lic servants  -their  masters  and  guardians  ;  they 
are  not  so  modest  as  to  deem  themselves  incom 
pctent  to  attend  to  their  own  business,  and  they 
know  very  well  that  agents  and  managers  do  not 
take  better  views  than  their  principals  of  trans 
Actions  on  which  their  property  depends. 

The  act  under  consideration  does  not  appear  to 
me  to  have  been  demanded  by  the  community— 
that  part  of  our  society  in  this  city,  whose  interests 
are  particularly  concerned,  and  whose  opinions 
deserve  great  weight,  object  to  the  measure  as 
mischievous  in  its  tendency.  To  the  citizens  of 
the  countiy  it  is  probably  as  unwelcome  as  unex- 
pected. During  the  last  summer  and  fall  I  tm- 
velled  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  state ;  I 
heard  complaints  of  the  want  of  an  organised  mi- 
litia— of  the  situation  of  the  public  lands— of  the 
defenceless  state  of  the  marine  frontier,— I 
heard  nothing  said  of  usury.  If  the  evil  exists, 
it  is  brought  on  individuals  voluntarily,  and  man- 
kind ordinarily  are  ashamed  of  denouncing  their 
own  follies,  or  whining  over  their  own  giievan 
ces. 

That  there  is  want  of  money,  I  am  not  dispo- 
sed to  deny ;  but  that  it  can  be  made  by  legisla- 
tion more  abundant  and  cheap,  I  cannot  admit. 
It  is  not  wonderful  that  there  should  be  a  scarcity 
of  ^ecie,  and,  of.  course,  any  valuable  represen- 
tative of  it,  when  we  reflect  on  the  falling  off  of 
the  produce  of  the  state,  both  as  it  respects 
quantity  and  price— on  the  need  and  occasion 
for  funds  always  felt  by  an  enterprising,  flourish 


the  act  now  under  consideration ;  but  I  object  to 
it  more  particularly  because  it  holds  out  induce- 
ments to  individuals  of  full  age,  in  the  cpmplete 
possession  of  their  understanding,  to  violate  con- 
tracts aud  promises  which  they  have  deliberately 
and  voluntarily  made  ;  whereas  the  laws  should 
never  interfere  but  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
agreements  fairly  entered  into. 

The  provision  too  may  be  considered  nugatory ; 
it  exists  already  almost  a  dead  letter  in  the  codes 
of  the  several  states  in  the  union,  and  in  that  of 
our  own — nothing  can  be  more  conclusive  to  prove 
how  reprobated  it  is  in  its  effects,  than  the  fact 
of  its  being  seldom  or  never  resorted  to.  But 
as  if  it  were  not  enough  to  enable  the  persons 
themselves,  contracting  with  each  other,  to  vio- 
late their  pledged  faith,  strangers  to  the  transac- 
tion are  asked  to  intermeddle  for  the  noble  pur- 
pose of  fllling  the  cofl*ers  of  colleges  and  schools, 
and  their  own  pockets,  with  the  money  of  others, 
although  the  party  borrowing,  and  alone  concern- 
ed, may  have  neither  uttered  a  complaint,  or  have 
had  reason  to  regret  the  loan  he  may  have  made 
— a  business  of  bringing  such  suits  would  be 
among  the  most  profitable  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  disreputable  in  which  a  man  could  en- 
gage. 

The  3d  section,  from  the  oath  which  is  requir- 
ed, takes  for  granted  the  probability  of  every 
creditor  of  an  estate  being  an  usurer— this  is  a 
suspicion  which  I  would  fain  hope  our  constituents 
do  not  merit.  It  is  the  right  at  least  of  every 
man  to  be  considered  Innocent  until  he  is  proved 


ing  and  industrious  people — on  the  exportation; to  be  guilty 
from  the  United  States  in  the  last  eighteen!  At  the  commencement  of  the  session  I  objected 
months,  of  upwards  of  g7,000,000.  In  Boston, to  the  power  now  vested  in  the  executive,  of  be- 
alone,  in  a  few  months,  nearly  JS2,000,000  were  stowing  certain  offices  without  the  consent  of  the 
taken  out  of  the  accustomed  range  of  its  circula-;  senate.   I  have  seen  no  cause  to  change  my  opi^ 

tion  the  pressure  was  great  indeed,  but  that  in-jnion.   The  preseut  act,  in  authorising  the  gover- 

telligent  people  resorted  to  no  unusual  expedi-lnor  alone,  to  commission  brokers,  recognises  that 
ents,  neither  to  usury  laws,  nor  stop  laws,  nor  an» principle  and  adds  to  its  evils.  The  same  sec- 
increase  of  banks,  and  consequent  inundation  of  tion  punishes  with  imprisonment  any  person  act 


paner — they  knew  very  well  that  the  mevement 
of  'specie  and  its  price  were  as  independent  of  hu- 
man ordinances  as  the  currents  of  the  ocean, 
which,  ebbing  and  flowing,  seek  their  level,  re- 
gardless of  the  chains  of  a  Xerxes,  or  the  man- 
dates of  a  Canute.  No  individual,  no  community, 
that  has  any  thing  of  equal  value  to  give  for  mo- 
ney, need  be  apprehensive  of  not  obtaining  it 
It  goes  where  it  is  wanted,  and  can  be  purchas- 
ed with  more  certainty  and  more  celerity  than 
corn,  cloth,  or  any  article  whatever— we  as  sure- 
ly get  money  for  produce,  as  produce  for  money 
— we  as  readily  procure  Spanish  dollars  for  flour, 
cotton,  &c.  as  in  Spain  they  obtain  these  articles 
for  their  dollars:  there  is  no  danger  of  their  be- 
ing enabled  to  prevent  their  exportation— this 
-experiment  has  been  sufficiently  tried  in  Spain, 
Portugal  and  other  countries.  Money  escapes  in 
spite  of  every  effort  to  confine  it— the  attempt  to 
do  so  is  as  futile  as  an  effort  to  stop  up  the  pores 
of  the  skin. 

lam  opposed  for  my  part,  to  regulate  the  price 
of  any  thing — the  bread  of  the  baker,  the  meat 
of  the  butcher,  the  money  of  those  who  have  it, 
is  their  own  property,  as  much  so  as  their  house 
or  goods— they  have  a,  perfect  right  to  part  with 
them  or  not  on  such  terms,  and  on  such  alone,  as 
they  may  chuse.  TolU  at  bridges,  ferries,  loans 
by  chartered  companies ;  these  are  privileges 
conferred  by  government,  and  of  course  subject 
to  such  conditions  as  government  may  impose ; 
but  the  property  of  individuals,  acquired  by  their 
skill  and  labor,  stands  on  a  widely  different  foot- 
ing ;  its  worth  d^ends  on  the  market  price,  a 
much  better  criterion  of  its  value  than  any  other 
by  which  it  can  be  determined. 

Such  ai'e  the  views  of  a  general  nature  which 
have  occurred  to  me,  iathe  hasty  examinaUon  of 


ing  as  a  broker  who  shall  not  have  been  commis- 
sioned, or  who  shall  have  been  deprived  of  his  of- 
fice.— Now,  I  agree  with  the  author  of  a  l*eport 
on  a  plan  of  penal  code  for  the  state,  "  that  no 
punishments  greater  than  are  necessary  to  effect 
the  work  of  invention  ought  to  be  inflicted ;.that 
those  which  produce  it,  by  uniting  reformation 
with  example,  are  best  adapted  to  the  end^  that 
modes  of  punishment,  inconsistent  with  the  true 
maxims  of  penal  law,  have  their  advocates  ;  that 
imprisonment,  as  a  corrective,  is  nearly  the  worst 
that  can  be  applied ;  that  it  is  a  school  for  vice 
and  every  species  of  corruption." 

The  gentleman  must  have  had  the  jail  of  New 
Orleans  in  his  eye  ;  and  will  you  send  a  broker 
there  for  acting  a  single  hour  without  a  commis- 
sion, for  three  or  twelve  months  ?  No,  surely  not ! 
Let  us  reserve  that  sink  of  horror  and  iniquity  for 
those  by  whom  itisnow  filled :  murderers,  thieves, 
and,  shall  I  proceed  ?  unfortunate  debtors. 

The  section  which  authorises  criminal  prosecu- 
tions against  those  who  shall  receive  more  than 
legal  interest,  and  directs  that  the  sentence  of 
conviction  shsdl  be  published  in  the  newspapers 
of  the  city  at  the  expense  too  of  the  individual 
thus  prosecuted,  is  a  mockery  of  human  feelings, 
as  inexcusable  as  the  disregard  of  the  rights  of 
liberty  manifested  in  the  provision  just  before  al- 
luded to— is  usury,  though  called  a  misdemeanor, 
to  be  considered  as  worse  than  the  blackest 
crime  ?  the  mui'derer  is  not  required  to  be  the 
herald  of  his  having  violated  the  law  of  God ; 
shall  we  attempt  to  place  lower  in  degradation  one 
who  aisregards  the  arbitrary  enactment  of  his 
fellow  man? 

The  multiplication  of  oaths  which  the  law  pro- 
duces, cannot  but  be  regretted  by  its  warmest  ad- 
vocates ;  and  the  liti^^oa  to  which  it  will  neces- 


sarily give  rise,  will  be  felt  as  an  evil  greater  and 
more  certain  than  any  it  is  intended  to  prevent. 

The  effects  of  the  act  on  trade  and  commerce, 
and  indeed  on  all  the  ti'ansactions  of  -societ}',  will 
be,  I  apprehend,  in  the  highest  degree  un- 
favourable and  ruinous.  The  7th,  10th,  11th, 
and  12th' sections  ai^e  particularly  objectionable  ; 
they  have  a  tendency  to  embarrass  all  money 
and  exchange  negociations,  by  creating  doubts, 
suspicions  and  difficulties,  the  bane  of  all  com- 
merce, and  as  yet  happily  unknown  to  this  com- 
munity. The  money  of  the  country  will  vani^ii 
from  circulation  when  banks  and  capitalists  fiuu 
themselves  shackled  with  vexatious  and  inconve- 
nient regulations,  unusual  punishment  and  des- 
tructive litigation.  The  course  of  borrowing  and 
lending  is  just  such  as  circumstances,  and  those 
whose  interests  are  coneemed,  have  made  it. 

It  necessarily,  in  all  intelligent  and  prudent 
societies,  takes  the  best  possible  directions ;  if 
not,  laws  will  but  increase  the  evil.  Men  of  prin- 
ciple will  not  borrow  in  a  manner  ruinous  to 
their  interests ;  men  of  honour  will  not  lend  as 
extortioners ;  these  form  the  great  body  of  the 
community ;  their  rights  ought  not  to  be  tram- 
pled upon  under  the  vain  expectation  of  reform- 
ing the  prodigal,  or  of  infusing  charity  mto  the 
bosom  ot  those  who  are  strangers  to  benevolence 
and  liberal  feelings. 

Objecting  then,  on  principle,  to  many  of  the 
provisions  of  the  act ;  believing,  its  1  conscien- 
tiously do,  that  its  effects  will  be  injurious,  as 
well  to  the  morals  as  to  the  pecuniary  interests 
of  society,  I  feel  myself  reluctantly  compelled  to 
withhold  from  it  my  approval. 

THOS.  B.  ROBERTSON. 

JVew  Orleans^  March  24,  1823. 

A  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  at,  and  de- 
livered from  Pig  Point  Inspection  Warehouse, 
during  the  quarter,  commencing  on  the  7th  day 
of  January,  and  ending  on  the  Tth  day  of  April, 
eighteen  himdred  and  twenty  three. 


Domfttie 

growth-' 

Growth  not 
oftliis 
state. 

BHD. 
spectcd. 

Totai. 

Number  in- 

10 

10 

spected. 

10 

Number  de- 
livered. 

17 

17 

Point  WarthouK, 
Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  April  12, 182: 
True  Cofiy^  from  the  original  report  on  Ji.t 
in  t/iia  office, 

B.  HARWOOD,  Tr.  W.  S.  Md. 


Pequea,  Ijir^aater  county^  Penn,  June  13, 1823. 
A  greater  prospect  of  a  more  luxuriant  crop  m 
wheat  than  we  had  the  be  ginning  of  the  present 
spring,  has  not  been  observed  in  this  county  for 
some  years.  "  Then  the  toil-worn  farmer  could 
pleasantly  stroll  round  his  fields,  and  in  review- 
mg  them,  oould  justly  anticipate  a  full  and  ricii 
reward  at  harvest  time,  fop  all  his  toil  and  hard 
earned  labour;"  but  lo,  a  sad  reverse— now,  in- 
stead of  viewing  his  fields  with  that  delight  and 
pleasure  before  experienced  in  passing  them,  his 
eyes  are  rather  inclined  to  the  ground,  at  hi* 
feet,  pondering  upon  what  method  the  weaver, 
blacksmith,  shoemaker,  tailor  and  wheel-wright 
should  be  paid— -looking  over  his  wheat  fieMJir 
has  no  prospect  of  its  coming  out  of  it-i-4«r  in- 
stead of  wheat,  there  are  cheat  and  nnmerous 
other  weeds;  the  wheat  standing  fast,  sinc^ 
about  the  first  of  May.  That  staple  opon  which 
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sei  \  ed  ill  «3         ^  qoantitj  for  a  ion^  time ; 
vi>»hort  Hitc  ima/de  in  tbb  countv  a  ftw  days 
I  obstr%'etl  several  Belds,  thdt\  by  t  iKjniry,  i 


iblitd  style  i>t  culth  atioTi :  but  I  doubt  wketUer 
17  ^iichts  depih  of  ploughing  will  suit  any  one, 
wijtj  does  not  reside  next  door  neighbour  lo  the 
Aagean  stables  of  a  great  citv* 

When  1  kit  home  the  middle  of  May,  the 
BesMwtFljTi  tliemall  t»hit«  Worm  in  the  bttd, 
snd  rhe  chineii-bug  bad  been  for  t«a  dft^cdm 


411 


>  i  1 1  s  I opi's  d  c p c  nd  cd^at  vttitth ed .  Su c  h  b  as 
n  ih(  MlL'Mrgci  of  uSlHvb^ltin  Hmi  suiJie 
v:>  Will  M.*t  [jnnlucc  iisliych  asiiit  ^^;cd  sown, 
iich  ill  Api  il  liroiTiiscd  an  a^i tiwd-^nt  crop ;  though 
ij.ily,  it  i&  tiot  »a  getieraliy.  :iciia*;  held*  will 
Juce      ^bimd^Ji^  while  otberi  ifdjoin' 

Dot  be  worth  eutdtig:  u^KXiIhe  whole, 
may«sillcl|m£c  alitUe  belter  thmbvlf « cfvp  ,.-™-^  -p.-  — ™  ^^^^^^^^^^^      — - ,     •  -  n  ^ 

vvlie^t*'        U  very  gooa ;  chcai  fMmH  b«ei*  ctt^.   It  h«ltil«ttfted  Hwen  mfsftidHMy  to  itay  .i».\?-r^l^ey  require  something  to  run  oiwwiU  bear 
*-    '  .     ..  .         *         .        ."-^     .    .    .    .     .     ,      '    J  ^^itill  fro^t — are  said  to  be  very  productive;  but  I 


i^iokwimr^t    a  im  May,  un. 

Since  iealmg^  mr  I«tUr  O^p  Wifiii«&  J  &nRtf 
from  the  enclosed  frmn  the  NsdoHal  £at)dt%«flMr 

of  the  lOthiii^L  that  1  had  forgot  either  to  plant  or 
send  you  some  seed  of  the  "Swoid  Bean/'  given 


mltUng  the  moEt  terrible  TMV^&mmm^  wheat  pe  by  Capt.  W  arley.    I  will  pUnt  in  ihe  iii  >rn- 


these  plagueC   On  the  light  Undn  the  crop*  are''  ^  .  ... 

doiie^^  oor  ti«  wheat  land^  in  a  few  instan-|Ji!i«»'^r''^      any  fair  expenmcut  liii^  be<.yi  madtj 
crs  the  crops  will  he  full  ;  the  average  of  these     t^^ii^  utiljty^the  pods  are  oficn  more  lUnti  t^vG 
arst.KKJ  w^cre  ^clOlcI  v.hh  wiuat  Ijtsi  h^lt,  Au.ilU^i,  i^^u^riallv  will  be  from  a  half  tt>  two-thud^  ^^'^'^  ^^'"S;  >°^'"^*        eaten  t^y  tht^  i,c- 

uued  to  lio  very  wlU  iiniil  iht^  s^liouiing  or.of  a  trnp—tlie  heads  are  of  very  good  size,  antl  a'^^g'  1  never  have  ne^ird  of  the  trial  asn 

jaui^  :  Hitn,  iublcad  of  wheat  litiids  nidkin.^KUe  qitiihty  promises  to  be  K^^od^    It  vvoiLid  nov%- 


i  ir  ap]H.iraitce,  f/iiij/ iptaiig  out :  luid  it  beeu 
icLit,  it  wnulil  h4ve  t^Len  ^  i^LUfd  cn"p  ;  so  unj- 
r (II  w:l!i  till:  client,  that  oy  luuLLug  over  ihe  lieldii 
.1  \vould  hardly  believe  th«re  lioiM  lit  W 
.  of  wheat  in  a  ten  a^re  iciil* 
in  thii,«te|,>ittlii«  W  ti««  Hdi  «fl 
jr  correspondent,  '*  Plain  Sense,"  in  opposition 
^.  V.S.,  though  I  should  run  the  risk  of  being 


ot  isupiuved  by  two  or  three  good  stiowcrs* 
V\'e  are  excessively  dry,  and  >^  ithout  them  ttie 
ripening  will  be  too  rapid  for  the  perfection  of 


J^tof^immfMmitfi  ^  Juki  5k 
As  it  may  be  a  n^atter  of  curiosity  to  know 
_  the  prospect  of  crops  in  this  part  of  Virginia,  1 
cd  among  the  superstitious  and  credulous.jum  sony  to  say  that  our  wheat  will  fall  far 
Liy  great  failure  of  pasturage,  and  mowing  short  of  the  average  quantity.   The  Hessian  Fly 

has  been  unusually  formidable,  and  the  chinch- 
bug  has  done  us  great  injury.  The  spring  with 
us  has  been  uncommonly  drv,  which  from  my 
observation,  is  favourable  to  the  progress  of  the 
latter  insect,  as  I  always  observe  them  more 
numerous  on  thirsty  spots.  Some  of  my  old 
neighbours  inform  me  that  when  they  made 
their  appearance  some  forty  years  since,  they 
werd  entirely  destroyed  by  a  wet  season." 


'     IS  experienced  here  this  season,  more  so 
III  for  a  great  length  of  time.    In  consequence 
t  Uie  dry  seasons,  and  hard  winter,  clover  will 
>t  rtinain  more  than  one  year  in  the  ground  : 
:i\  It  IS  more  apt  to  draw  out  during  the  win- 
.  nuw,  thaa  formerly,  is  a  question  that  I 
.  t.ld  wish  to  have  solved.   Some  attribute  it 
pUstcr  ot  paris,  but  I  think  wrongfully.  In 
Tbtev  county,  to  lake  it  in  general,  the  clover 
^00(1  and  abundant;  while  in  Lancaster  county, 
the  very  best  land,  there  is  none,  comparative- 
V  '•ptaking ;  if  liming  throws  it  in  iheir  favour, 
.t  tai  mers  of  this  section  of  the  country,  are 
.'owing  their  example  ;  every  farmer  is  anxious 
•  get  a  lime-kiln  built,  and  ar«  in  quite  a  spirit 
f  lini  ng;  observing  they  have  too  long  been 
juiDj^  their  farms  in  their  pockets, 
in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  clover,  there 
^  as  a  great  quantity  of  millet  sown  by  the  far 
nub  of  the  county,  and  much  more  would  have 
un  sown,  could  the  seed  have  been  obtained; 
s  as  yet  but  little  known  among  us.   Com  for 
t  week  past  appears  to  be  at  a  stand,  having 
1  id  Tio  rain  for  two  weeks.   The  cut-worm  has 
.  idc  some  depredations,  but  not  generally  ;  it  is 
w  niie-worm,  called  by  some  here,  the  white- 
and  appears  to  vie  with  the  Hessian 
.y  in  its  depredations.   It  travels  about  hali 
n  inch  under  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
-troys  every  thing  in  its  course— com,  oats,  rye, 
^rley,  timothy,  clover,  &c.  all  suffer  by  Its  keen 
i'i>ttitc. 

Respectfully  your's. 


Vour's,  &c. 


A  bean  pod  from  the  ^outh,  (full  of  large  beans,) 
which  measured  thirteen  inches  in  lenj^h,  acid 
four  in  circuiidLrencc,  has  been  exliibircd  iti  Pl  .  - 
vidence.  U  in  th^i  ^h:ij>e  f»f  li  Furkiiih  s.thi  e, 
a  yellowish  hue,  and  beautifully  seamed  on  both 
sides.  This  singular  vegetable  grew  in  Florida, 
and  was  sent  to  a  gentleman  in  Providence,  who 
will  endeavour  to  propagate  it.  We  presume 
this  is  the  same  kind  of  bean,  upon  the  stalk  of 
which  the  hero  of  the  Nursery  tale  climbed  to  the 
moon.— JVew  York  Com,  Adver. 


Bladentburgh^  Md,  lUh  Junc^  1823. 
"\N'e  are  suffering  thus  early  by  a  severe 
'  jght,  accompanied  hy  unusual  cocl  weather, 
:h  gives  Ihe  face  of  our  country,  the  worst 
(.trance  I  have  ever  witnessed,  and  ren- 
■-'i  the  prospects  of  the  agriculturist  tmly 
"my.  I  thank  you  for  the  nne  sample  of  to- 
-AO  you  sent  me ;  it  is  better  than  we  can 
.  St  on  our  highly  manured  lands ;  though  the 
^1  oi  the  last  year  was  much  better  than  usu- 
1.  n  ore  especially  in  the  lower  part  of  the  coun- 
'  here  they  n^ver  wanted  rain  to  mature  i' 


7al6ot  county t  ( Md.)  June  16,  1823. 

"  \Mulc  in  Philadelphia,  in  May  last,  I  got  for 
rt  hour  to  Col.  Powel's— and  was  very  much 

c  htd  bf  a  hasty  walk  with  him  over  part  of 
i>  x-auiintl  grounds— his  growing  crop  of  man- 
c.  ^uruel,  was  in  the  finest  order  and  most  £in- 


Tuckersville^  June  1,  PVayne  county,  Georgia » 
'*  As  I  believe  it  will  please  you,  I  will  just  add 
that  I  have  one  acre  of  guinea  Grass,  transplant- 
ed, and  growing  well.   I  have  fed  my  horses 
with  it  since  the  2ath  of  May." 


Ludlow  Station,  near  Cincinnati,  ( Ohio,) 

May  23,  1823. 
I  send  you  the  description  of  a  mode  of  break- 


Gloucester  county.  Fa.  May  24,  1823. 
'•The  crops  of  wheat  and  barley,  in  these 
low  grounds,  exhibit  a  very  flattering  appear- 
ance ;  but  the  Hessian  Fly,  as  1  am  informed,  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  .^^..w..  »  ...wv.^ 
has  done  considerable  injury  to  the  wheat  fields  j  *  refVactoi-y'^howe^^^^^  I  frie^d^of"  mine 
of  those  gentlemen,  who  reside  m  the  high  lands.  practised  in  Texas— it  may  be  beneficial.  I 
In  consequence  of  the  unusually  cool  nights  1^,^^  information  to  be  correct,  as  it  came 
which  we  lately  had,sOur  com,  after  being  plant-  j^^^^     honourable  man, 

ed,  stood  badly  \  multitudes  of  com  grubs  cut-i  a  pen  was  made  18  feet  square,  and  a  refrac- 
ting  It  down,  almost  as  soon  as  it  made  its  ap-j^ory  vicious  Spanish  horse  confined  in  it.  The 
pearance.  We  have,  therefore  encountered  a  gentleman  who  undertook  the  management  of  the 
good  deal  of  trouble  in  replanting  and  setting  our.j^orse,  xMr.  B.  of  Tennessee,  went  into  the  afore- 
com.  said  pen  with  a  bunch  of  switches,  and  exercised 

Next  fall  I  hope  to  be  able  to  set  out  cuttings ^^5^  the  animal.  He  was  at  first  very  vio- 
of  the  Cherokee  Rose,  sufficient  to  afford  me  ajie^t;  but  at  length,  to  save  himself,  kept  as  near 
long  and  handsome  hedge.  The  vegetation  of  the  ,  j^j^  castigator  as  possible  ;  then  the  man  would 
rose,  so  politely  transmitted  to  me  by  Mr.  Row-^^oun^  t^e  fence,  and  make  the  horse  come  to 
and  of  Charleston,  has  been  verv  active  upon |  him.  He  would  afterwards  descend  and  whip 
these  low  grounds,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  but  theitj^e  horse  round  again  and  again,  and  make  him 
rose  will  prove  tons  a  most  desirable  acquisition.] come  up  to  the  fence,  and  then  mount  him.  In 
It  is  really  a  beautiful  prospect  to  coiitem-i^his  maimer  the  violence  of  the  outrageous  ani- 
plate^a  luxuriant  bush  of  this  rose,  in  all  the'^al  was  subdued,  and  made  tractable  and  gentle 
glory  of  full  bloom  It  reminds  me  very  much  \^  xivein  two  hours, 
of  the  gay  and  gaudy  drapery,  which  the  Cornus 


Florida  displays  in  the  vernal  season  of  the  year. 
Nor  is  the  corolla  of  the  rose  wanting,  in  re- 
semblance to  that  of  the  ornamental  *•  pride  of 
our  forests."  With  joyful  anticipation,  therefore, 
do  I  look  forward  to  the  period,  when  a  large 
portion  of  my  farm  will  be  embellished  and 
adorned  with  a  hedge  so  beautiful  and  so  useful." 

Richmond,  16th  June,  1823. 
Crops  of  wheat  in  Virginia,  notwithstanding 
the  ravages  of  the  Fly,  will  be  much  better 
than  was  expected  some  weeks  ago." 

Hertford,  JST.  C.  June  14,  1823, 
"  I  regret  to  say  that  the  crojs  of  wheat  are 
very  much  injured  in  this  county,  but  in  the 
adjoining  county  of  Pasquotank,  I  am  informed 
they  are  tolerably  good.  The  fly,  the  bug  and 
the  cold  weather  have  all  been  a^^aiRSt  wheat. 
We  had  some  frost  here  on  Thursday  moming 
last," 


Fort  Osage,  ( Missouri,)  Aftril  8,  1823. 
*'I  am,  at  this  moment,  experimenting  in  ny 
nursery.— I  have  grafted  apples  on  sycamore 
and  cotton  tree  stocks,  close  to  the  root.  1  am 
told  that  the  most  flourishing  and  surest  orch- 
ards, of  apples  in  the  west,  are  growing  on  sy- 
camore roots.  I  am  trying  peaches  on  tne  wild 
plum,  and  shall,  by  recommendation  of  one  of 
my  neighuours,  graft  some  peaches  on  stocks  of 
the  common  black  walnut.  This  neighbour  of 
mine  assures  me,  that  he  has  seen  a  very  old  and 
rtounshing  peach  tree,  growing  on  a  walnut — it 
is  easy  to  try  it ;  and  should  it  succeed,  perhaps 
we  may  be  able  to  obtain  durable  peach  trees — 
<t  least,  we  shall  esicape  the  annoyance  of  tiie 
tvorm.  1  am  determined  to  try  all  manner  of 
ways  to  procure  a  good  permanent  peach  orcn- 
ard.  The  result  of  such  of  my  experiments  as 
prove  s  icces&iuly  shall  be  made  known  to  you  m 
due  time* 


Ilia 


AMEHTCAN  FAKMER. 


[June  27,  1823. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THK  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

HOW  TO  PRESERVE  PICKLES. 
Dear  Sir^ 

ObscrviHg  in  your  pgper  of  the  23d  ult,  an  ar- 
ticle on  the  subject  of  reclaiming  frozen  pic- 
Kies^''*  reniindii  me  of  the  manner  my  wife  pre^ 
tserves  them  ;  by  which  means,  let  them  be  fro- 
zen ever  so  hard,  they  are  not  in  the  least  in- 
tuicd,  but  are  as  hard,  green,  and  blight  at 
tills  moment  as  in  the  fall. 

To  twelve  quarts  of  boiling  water,  put  a  pint 
of  bait;  as  soon  as  it  is  dissolved,  put  in  the 
cucumbers,  peppers,  or  any  other  vegetable  you 
wisli  to  preserve,  and  set  the  vessel  near  the 
lire,  so  as  to  keep  them  blood  warm.  Change 
this  brine  every  other  day,  during  fourteen  days, 
and  keep  it  covered  with  fresh  cabbage  leaves. 
At  the  end  of  this  time,  take  them  from  the 
brine,  put  them  into  the  vessel  in  which  you 
mean  to  preserve  them,  and  pour  on  them  boil- 
ing vinegar,  to  cure  them.  Be  careful  to  stir 
them  occasionally  to  prevent  a  scum  rising  on 
the  top. 

AGRICOLA. 

PittsMd,  (Ms,)  June,  1823. 

On  the  2d  inst.  Mr.  Aaron  Sherwood,  of  Ben- 
nington, Vt.  sheared  from  one  sheep  eighteen 
pounds  and  fourteen  ounces  of  washed  wool,  of  a 
good  quality,  and  about  sixteen  inches  in  leng^th. 
The  sheep  was  four  years  old  this  season,  and 
weighed  with  the  fleece  on,  one  hundred  and  se- 
venty-eight pounds.  This  is  said  to  be  the  lar- 
gest fleece  ever  sheared  in  Vermont,  or  perhaps 
in  the  United  States. 

Quere— was  this  the  fleece  of  one  yearns 
growth  ?'^E(llt,  jim.  Far. 

FROM  THE  FREDERICKTOWN  HERALD. 

Sir — As  the  hooping  cough  is  at  this  time  in 
Frederick-Town,  and  spreading  through  the 
county,  you  will  render  a  service  to  the  poor  par- 
ticularly, by  publishing  the  following  excellent 
remedy  : 

Dissolve  80  grains  of  salt  of  tartar  in  a  pint  of 
clear  water,  add  to  it  40  grains  of  cochineal,  and 
sweeten  it  with  loaf  sugar.  Give  a  child  one 
year  old,  one  tea  spoonful  four  times  a  day,  with 
a  table  spoonful  of  barley  water  immediately  af- 
ter. Boiled  apples  put  mto  warm  milk,  may  be 
the  chief  food,  if  they  can  be  had.  This  will 
relieve  the  patient  in  two  or  three  days,  and  cure 
in  a  week. 

In  the  last  stage  of  this  complaint,  take  the 
tincture  of  bark  one  ounce  and  an  half,  paregoric 
half  an  ounce,  tincture  of  cantharides  one  drachm, 
mix  them,  and  give  to  a  child  of  12  months  old 
15  dix)ps  Uiree  times  a  day,  and  so  on  in  propor- 
tion to  the  age  of  the  patient. 

DiJiner  Hour, — ^The  modern  hours  of  eating 
have  reached  an  excess  that  is  perfectly  ridicu 
lous.  Now  what  do  people  get  by  this  ?  If 
they  make  dinner  their  principal  meal,  and  do 
not  wish  to  pall  their  appetite  by  eating  before  it, 
they  injure  their  health.  Then  in  winter  they 
have  two  or  more  hours  of  candlelight  before 
dinner,  and  in  summer  they  are  all  at  table 
during  the  pleasantest  part  of  ^he  day  ,  and  in 
this  to  get  a  lon^  morning— for  idle  people,  to 
whom  one  would  suppose  the  shortest  nlorning 
would  be  too  long !  In  the  Northumberland 
household  book  for  1512,  we  are  informed,  **  that 
the  family  rose  at  six  in  the  morning.  My  Lord 
and  my  Lady  had  set  on  their  table  for  breakfast 
at  seven,  a  quart  of  beer,  a  quart  of  wine,  two 
r^ieces  of  salt  fish,  half  a  do:teu  red  herrings. 


four  white  ones,  and  a  dish  of  sprats.  Th«y  din- 
ed at  ten,  and  supped  at  four  in  the  afternoon. 
The  gates  were  shut  at  nine,  and  no  farther  in- 
gress or  egress  permitted. 

The  famous  Duke  of  Buckingham  could  afford 
to  have  his  diamonds  tacked  so  loosely  on,  that 
when  he  chose  to  shake  a  few  off  on  the  ground, 
he  obtained  all  the  fame  he  desired  from  the 
pickers-up,  who  were  generally  les  dames  de  la 
cour ;  for  our  Duke  never  condescended  to  ac- 
cept what  he  himself  had  dropped.  His  cloaks 
were  trimmed  with  great  diamond  buttons,  and 
diamond  hatbands,  cockades,  and  ear-rings,  yok- 
ed with  great  ropes  and  knots  of  pearls.  This 
was,  however,  but  for  ordinary  dances.  "  He 
had  twenty-seven  suits  of  clothes  made,  the  rich- 
est that  embroidery,  lace,  silk- velvet,  silver, 
gold,  and  gems,  could  contribute  ;  one  of  which 
was  a  white  uncut  velvet,  set  all  over,  both  suit 
and  cloak,  with  diamonds  valued  at  fourscore 
thousand  pounds,  besides  a  great  feather  stuck  all 
over  with  diamonds,  as  were  also  his  sword-gir- 
dle, hat,  and  spurs.*'  In  the  masques  and  ban- 
quets with  which  the  Duke  entertained  the  Court, 
he  usually  expended  for  the  evening  from  one  to 
five  thousand  pounds.  To  others,  I  leave  to  cal- 
culate the  value  of  money  ;  the  sums  of  this  gor- 
geous wastefulness,  it  must  be  recollected,  occur- 
red before  this  million  age  of  ours. 

Curiositiee  of  IMercUure. 

Holinskead  says  that  the  best  wine  was  to  be 
found  in  monasteries,  for  **that  the  merchant 
would  have  thought  his  soul  would  go  straightway 
to  the  devil,  if  he  should  serve  monks  with  other 
than  the  best."  — . 

Pulpit  Candour, — A  preacher  in  the  west  of 
England  preached  during  the  whole  of  Lent  in 
a  town  where  he  was  never  invited  to  dine.  He 
said  in  his  farewell  sermon,  I  have  preached 
against  every  vice  except  that  of  good  living, 
which  I  believe  is  not  to  be  found  amongst  you, 
and  therefore  needeth  not  my  reproach." 

Glue, — It  has  been  erroneously  stated  in  the 
public  papers,  that  India  rubber  will  make  good 
glue ;  but  it  will  never  set  or  harden.  For  a 
strong,  firm,  cheap  glue,  nothing  has  yet  been 
discovered  superior  to  the  best  kind  of  that  which 
is  in  general  use ;  and  for  a  fine,  clear,  and  trans 
parent  kind,  which  will  even  unite  glass  so  as  to 
render  the  fracture  almost  imperceptible,  nothing 
is  equal  to  isingla&s  boiled  in  spirits  of  wine. 

For  the  last  two  or  three  weeks,  the  town  has 
been  in  a  state  of  anxious  BUspeme,  respecting  a 
Mademoiselle  Mercandotti,  a  fascinating  young 
lady,  who  had  an  engagement  at  the  King's  The- 
atre. The  lady  suddenly  relinquished  that  con- 
nexion for  another  of  a  different  nature,  and  quit- 
ted town.  She  is  stated  to  be  the  natural  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  F.  and  was  bom  in  Spain  but  has  been 
some  time  in  this  country  under  the  care  of  her 
noble  father.  Her  inclinations  led  her  to  the 
stage,  whei  e  she  was  guarded  with  paternal  soli- 
citude ;  and  where  she  became  an  object  of  ge- 
neral interest.  A  rich  commoner,  Mr.  Ball, 
(called  the  Golden  Ball)  became  attached  to  her, 
and  the  following  appears  to  be  the  denouement, 

Mr,  Hughes  Bally  and  Mademoiselle  Mer- 
candotti*— By  a  letter  we  have  received  from 
Banff,  N.  B.,  this  morning,  it  appears  that  the 
fair  Lady  was  married  there  to  Mr.  H.  Ball,  on 
Sunday  the  22nd  ult.  and  immediately  afterwards 
the  happy  pair  set  off  for  Dalgetty  Castle,  the 
seat  of  General  Duff.  The  ceremony  was  per- 
formed at  Duff-house,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Fife,  which  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Banff. 

English  paper. 


BALTIMORE,  FRIDAY,  JUNE,  27,  1823. 


BALTIMORE  MARKET. 

PRICES  CURRENT.— CORRECTED  weeklt. 
Flour,  best  white  wheat,  $8 — Howard  stre< . 
Superfine,  $7  25 — fine  do.  $6  75 — Wharf,  do.  J^7— 
sales — ^White  wheat ,  gl  42  to  1  50 — Red  do.  Si 
to  gl  43 — Rye,  75  cents — Com,  50  to  52t:'m 
— country  Oats,  40  cents—  Beef,  8  cts.  per  it. 
— Live   Cattle,   $6  to  g6  50  per  cwt. — B:;- 
con,  round,  8  to  9  cents  per  lb.— Pork  g4  50  t 
5  50 per  c.  lb.— 6  to  Sets,  per  pound — Mutton,  5 
to  6  cts.  per  lb. — Beans,  §1  o7\  to  1  50— Pe.i , 
black  eyed,  55  to  60  cts. — Red  Clover  Seed,  %5  •>  ■ 
a  $6 — Orchard  Grass  do.  g3— Herds'  Grass  do.  y 
—Timothy  do.  g4  50— Millet,  none — Buckwhcv, 
gl  50— Flaxseed,  75  to  80  cts.— Whiskey,  froi. 
the  wagons,  30  to  31  cts.  per  gal.  including  the 
barrel — Apple  brandy,  30  to  32  cts. — Peach  do . 
65  to  70  cts. — Shad,  g6  50,  scarce — Herrings 

No.  1,  $2  75  per  bbl. — No.  2,  §2  50  ^Fme  sa::. 

60  to  65  cts.  per  bush. — Coarse,  do.  70— Butter 
(firkin)  12  cts  per  lb. — Eggs,  12  J  cts.  per  do: 
—Hay,  $18  per  ton— Straw,  Jj9. 
Maryland  Tobacco,  same  as  last  report. 


Seed  liuclLYflveat. 

Just  received  100  bushels  Buckwheat,  particu- 
larly selected  for  seeding,  for  sale  by 

ROBERT  SINCLAIR, 
No.  1,  Ellicott  street,  Pratt  street  wharf. 

jilso  for  sale  as  above^ 
White  Norfolk  J  Turnip  seeds  of  this  year'- 
Yellow  Bullock  5  gi'owth, 
an4  which  can  be  warranted  to  vegetate. 

Ruta  Baga  (Turnip)  seed,  imported  fipom  Swe- 
den. 

Sundry  Implements  of  Husbandry  as  usual. 
June  25,  1823. 


A  U^utl^mau  and  L&ad^ 

Who  have  for  several  years  past,  superinten  I- 
ed  a  female  seminary  in  Baltimore,  are  desire. 
of  locating  themselves  somewhere  in  the  countn 
where  vicinage  to  a  populous  neighbourht 
would  justify  the  expectation  of  reasonable  p:i- 
tronage. — The  most  respectable  references  Ci- 
be  given. — Information  of  such  a  situation,  di- 
rected to  A.  B.,  will  be  thankfully  received, 
and  promptly  attended  to. 


TOW.  SALE 

At  a  low  price  and  on  a  long  credit,  the  FiVR>t 
on  Elk  Ridge,  occupied  by  Mr.  H,  Scott,  an., 
formerly  owned  by  Luther  Martin,  Esq.  contairu.ii' 
about  eleven  hundred  acres* 

It  is  situated  about  eleven  miles  from  this  cjtv 
near  the  Washington  road,  and  is  considered  rt- 
markably  healthy— The  situation  is  handsonu. 
and  the  land  easily  improved  by  plaster  and  ci*  - 
ver.  This  property  will  be  divided  if  reqiiirv.' 
and  immediate  possession  given — ^For  terms  dim- 
ply to 

ROBERT  8c  JOHN  OLI\^K,  ' 


Printed  every  Friday  at  jg4  per  annuro,  for  JOHN  a,  SKINNKH,  f  •  - 
tor,  by  JOSEPH  ROBINSON,  on  the  North  W«i  corarr  of  iba^^ 
and  Belvidere  streeti,  Baliiinore  ;  whne  every  deKriptkn     B  *  - 
and  Job  Printing  U  executed  with  neamen  and  deipich  CM 
from  adistanoe  for  PRINTING  or  BINr>INO,  with  proper  c 
reetiomi  proiaply  att^cd  to,  aOdiCifed  to  J.  Roblmon,  Boium 


AM E KIC AN  K A UM HH.— Balttuohe,  Jolt  ^Ui,  18S8. 


;'ARAMOUNT  IMFORTANCE, 


tiik  ^  ftilMfeg  mditf^ifif,  let  hi  length  be 


THE 

evidence  of  experience,  is  decidedly  in  fa^ 
vour  of  ten  thousand  dollars  a  mile  being  am- 
ply  tuffieient,  to  open  a  Canal  for  boat-navi- 
gation^ and  to  leave  a  handsome  surplus  re- 
maining, 

47.  In  ascertaining  the  most  eli^ble  route  for 
the  proposed  Canal  between  Baltimore  and  the 
Susquehanna,  it  would  certainly  be  desirable 
that  it  should  be  located  as  far  to  the  westward 
as  practicable,  so  as  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
waters  of  Great  Pipe  Creek.   In  this  direc- 
tion. I  have  believed  it  would  be  likely  to  be 
more  easily  made  than  further  to  the  eastward, 
it  is  evident  that  it  would  embrace  more  advan- 
tages.  Its  facilities  would  be  more  immediately 
extended  to  a  wider  range  of  country,  and  an  op- 
r  ortunity  afforded  of  introducing  into  it,  the  Junc- 
tion Canal,  from  that  of  the  Potomac,  to  much 
;:r eater  advantage  than  in  any  other  position. 
L  nder  these  views,  it  has  appeared  to  me,  that  in 
exploring  the  route,  it  would  be  a  very  eligible 
I  Ian  to  commence  the  surveying  and  levelling, 
f  trhapM^  at  Bower's  mill,  and  from  thence  to 
proceed  up  the  msun  branch  of  Great  Pike  Creek 
to  its  very  source;  carefully  noting  at  theconflu- 
nee  of  the  several  lateral  streams,  the  number  of 
q  uarc  inches  of  running  water,  and  the  precise  ele- 
\  ation  at  the  junction  of  each.   Let  the  same  kind 
of  examination  be  next  applied  to  the  principal 
iu  ad  branches  of  the  Patapsco,  the  Little  Conewa 
<-r.,  I  he  Codorus,  and  the  Great  Falls  of  Gunpow- 
:er,  as  far  downward  as  may  appear  to  be  neces- 
vnry.    Then  by  surveying  and  levelling  so  much 
the  summit  of  the  dividing  ridge,  as  shall 
->e  required  for  the  purpose  of  determining  all 
.*s  lowest  and  narrowest  situations,  and  by  con 
r  tfcting,  with  this  operation,  the  elevation  of  the 
:  flerent  sources,  whose  levels  were  before  taken, 
r  :.e  data  thus  obtained,  when  duly  compared  and 
xamined,  will  determine  to  a  certainty,  what 
uantity  of  water,  if  any,  can  be  carried  over 
7  y  low  or  narrow  place,  without  cutting,  or 
t  herwise,  the  real  depth  and  extent  9f  cutting 
hat  in  any  and  every  instance,  will  be  required 
o  admit  a  certain  quantity  of  water  to  flow 
'.rough  from  one  side  to  the  other;  or,  in  other 
ord%  by  these  means,  it  may  in  a  short  time, 
-e  conclusively  known  whether  the  proposed  Ca- 
..1  is  in  reality,  easy  or  difficult,  practicable,  or 


miles  of  water  route :  are  to  94  miles  and  neariy 
a  halt;  for  the  length  of  a  new  chaimel  between 
BiiUhiiore  and  York-Haven*  This,  I  consider 
over  the  true  diBtance  as 


^)racticable  m  that  direction. 
AS.  Should  the  preceding  operations  result  in 
:e  discovery  of  an  advantageous  position,  where 
..e   required  supply  of  water  can  be  conducted 
.  er  or  through  the  summit  of  the  dividing  ridge, 
' .  c   primary  desideratum  will  then  be  secured 
I  will  then  only  remain  to  explore  with  atten- 
.  n  tlic  most  eligible  route  from  thence  to  the 
i  :  v^uehanna  on  the  one  side  of  the  ridge,  and  to 
I  tltimore  on  the  other.   But  owing  to  no  such 
J 'ate  ever  having  been  levelled  or  surveyed,  the 
-<erre sate  rise  and  fall,  and  the  length,  are,  of 
ii  f-s^,  both  imknown.   Robert  Mills,  page  93, 
f  hi  i  s  Treatise  on  Inland  Navigation,  upon  what 
.'tlior^ty  he  has  not  informed  us,  has  stated 
.  e  distance  at  75  miles ;  but  I  am  convinced  it 
'\  1  St.  certainly  be  more.   My  method  of  calcu- 
^lion  as  thus:  The  distance  from  Philadelphia  to 
;  e  mouth  of  Swatara,  as  measured  on  a  map  of 
'  e  ooun^ry,  is  86  miles ;  from  Baltimore  to  York-» 
^ive^  Sa.  Then,  because  a  water  route  of  140 
;  i  OS    has  been  located  and  measured  between 
'«>    t.  wo  former  pimits,  it  follows  by  proportion, 
^x,   36  mUeSy  in  a  direct  line ;  are  to  58 :  as  140 
'You  0. — 15. 


suted  at  the  round  number  of  100  miles. — Agree 
ably  to  the  most  correct  data,  of  which  I  have 
been  able  to  avail  myself,  I  should  estimate  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  whole  route  at  about  360  feet ; 
but  for  the  same  reason,  as  above,  I  will  admit 
that  it  may  amount  to  400  feet ;  that  is  an  aver- 
age of  4  feet  to  every  mile.  Having  thus  esti- 
mated a  Canal  from  Baltimore  to  the  Susquehan- 
na at  100  miles,  which  at  ten  thousand  dollars 
per  mile,  would  cost  one  million  of  dollars— I 
next  propose  to  submit  my  reasons  for  believing 
that  were  this  sum  judiciously  and  economically 
applied,  it  would,  in  all  probability,  be  sufficient, 
not  only  to  meet  every  necessary  expense,  but 
also  to  leave  a  handsome  surplus  remaining. 

49.  Since  my  preceding  number  was  put  in 
type,  I  have  had  access  to  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Canal  Commissioners  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  dated  24th  February,  1823.   By  this  do- 
cument, it  appears  to  be  announced,  as  a  proba- 
ble event,  that  the  Erie  and  Champlain  Canals, 
will  cost  J7,603,386.   But  upon  further  glancing 
my  eye  over  the  document,  I  find  that  large  dis- 
bursements are  iiicluded  in  that  sum  which  can- 
not, with  propriety,  be  taken  into  the  Canal  es- 
timates.  It  appears,  for  example,  that  in  open- 
ing a  connexion  between  the  Salina  side-cut,  and 
Onandago  lake,  a  work  entirely  new  and  distinct 
from  the  original  414  miles  of  canal ;  in  improv 
ing  the  navigation  of  the  Hudson ;  in  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  and  two  other  items ;  and  for 
superintendance  and  the  collection  of  tolls,  up- 
wards of  <S764,000  have  been  expended  out  of  the 
Canal  fund.  In  addition  to  this,  it  appears  by 
the  Annual  Report  of  27th  February,  1822,  page 
15,  that  contracts  had  then  commenced  to  be 
taken  much  lower  than  at  any  preceding  period. 
Again,  it  is  understood  that  prior  to  the  attain- 
ment of  that  certainty  and  facility  of  operation, 
which  have  been  acquired  by  experience,  the 
New-York  movements  were  abundantly  slower 
and  more  incident  to  error  than  at  present. 
Great  and  numerous,  no  doubt,  are  the  improve- 
ments, which  in  the  course  of  a  number  of  year's 
practice,have  been  developed  in  every  department 
of  the  business,  and  vert/  great,  to  a  certainty,  must 
now  be  the  advantages  of  these  improvements, 
Thus,  I  presume,  it  may  rationally  and  safely  be 
inferred,  that  had  the  citizens  of  New  York  been 
prepared,  in  the  outset,  to  have  brought  into 
action  all  that  skill  and  ability  for  which  their 
engineers  and  their  workmen  nave  now  become 
conspicuous,  their  canals  might  have  been  com- 
pleted not  only  in  much  greater  perfection,  but 
at  least  twenty  per  cent,  cheaper,  (I  am  informed 
the  estimates  of  many  are  much  higher,)  than 
under  existing  disadvantages  was  by  any  means 
possible. 

50.  But  of  all  this  superior  skill  and  ability, 
we  may  now  avail  ourselves.  The  aid  of  their 
Engineers,  their  Canal-makers,  and  their  imple- 
ments can  be  readily  obtained  for  a  moderate 
compensation.  For  these  reasons,  let  20  per 
cent,  be  deducted  from  the  §7,603,386  before  men- 
tioned, and  the  aforesaid  ^^764,000  from  the  re- 
mainder,  there  will  then  be  le^,  for  the  cost  of 
their  Canals,  were  theu  now  to  be  made  under 
all  the  advantages  of  the  latest  improvements^ 
in  the  art  of  Canal-making,  R5,3 18,709.  Bat,  by 
proportion  216,  the  cubic  feet  in  a  yard  of  Ca 
nal  of  24  feet  water-line :  are  to  408,  the  cubic 
feet  for  40  feet  water-line : :  as  414  tniles :  are  to 
782  miles.  WherefcH'e  admitting  the  size  before 
proposed,  (45)  to  be  sufficient,  the  New- York 


414  milM  of  Canal  are  cqmviloil  tofas  mUtM  of 
tliat  a1«e;  Consequently  if  $$^\»JtO^  bo  divided 
by  782  miles,  the  quotient  $/&^QQ  ia  the  aver- 
age cost  per  mile,  at  the  sam*  nte,  of  a  canal 
from  Baltimore  to  the  Susquehanna.  Hence  it 
concluilvely  follows,  that  taking  for  our  data  the 
actu^  experience  of  the  state  of  New  York,  100 
miles  of  Canal  ought  now  to  be  made  by  the 
state  of  Maryland  for  $680,000;  that  is,  out  of 
an  appropriation  of  one  million  of  dollars,  at  ten 
thousand  dollars  per  mile,  a  handsome  surplus 
amounting  to  $320,000,  no  less  than  32  jjer  cent, 
on  the  original  appropriation,  ought  still  to  re- 
main unexpended. 

51.  This  appears,  of  itself,  to  be  evidence  suf- 
ficiently clear  and  conclusive  to  establish  my 
proposition,  but  more  remains  to  be  offered,  which 
will  be  made  the  subject  of  a  subseouent  num- 
ber. WILLIAM  KENWORTHY. 


AGRICULTURB. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

Cambridge^  E.  S.  Md.  June  14, 1823. 
Dear  Sir,  • 

Your  favour  some  time  past,  encloang  some 
stalks  of  wheat,  and  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Nelson  of  Virginia,  containing  his  notice  of  a 
new  enemy  to  that  important  staple  of  our  coim- 
try,  I  received,  and  thank  you  for  the  personal 
politeness,  as  well  as  for  the  zeal,  which  you 
discover,  in  the  cause  which  you  have  underta- 
ken, and  by  your  devoted  attentions  have  so  high 
ly  promoted. 

I  am  gratified  to  have  the  proof  of  Mr.  Nel- 
son's letter,  that  a  gentlemaa  of  observation 
and  talent  is  occasionally  to  be  found,  who  dis- 
cerns the  important  relation  of  entomology  te 
agriculture,  and  fears  not  the  imputation  of  stu- 
dying trifles,"  when  the  happiness,  and  the 
very  existence  of  his  fellow  bemgs  ure  involved 
in  the  study« 

The  insect,  which  I  discovered  in  the  stalks 
of  wheat,  forwarded  by  Mr.  Nelson,  I  found  al- 
so in  my  own  wheat;  and  it  has,  the  present 
year,  done  infinitely  more  injury  to  the  crops  of 
Dorchester,  than  the  Hessian  Fly,  though  the 
fact  has  not  been  generally  noticed  by  the  far- 
mers, who  are  too  ^t  in  the  vexatious  mortifica- 
tion of  disappointed  hope,  to  adopt  a  sentiment 
of  haughty  indifference,  causa  latet,  vis  est  no- 
tissima." 

This  new  insect  and  the  Hesaaa  Fly,  Tery 
much  resemble  each  other  in  the  unago  or  pa- 
rent state,  when  viewed  with  the  naked  eye: 
in  that  of  the  larva,  or  caterpillar,  they  are  ve- 
ry dissimilar ;  the  one  incapable  of  locomotion, 
injures  the  plant,  chiefly  by  mechanically  in- 
terrupting the  ascent  of  the  sap ;  the  other,  by 
mastication,  and  actually  feeding  upon  it. 

In  the  imago,  or  fly  state,  viewed  with  a  glass, 
it  is  plainly  discoverable  that  this  new  insect 
belongs  to  the  order  "  Hymenoptera"  of  Lin- 
neus,  having  four  membranous  wings,  and  a 
sting ;  and  that  it  is  of  the  genus  "  Tenthredo"or 
Saw  Fly,"  of  which  there  are  many  species  ; 
most  of  which  nidificate  in  the  buds  of  flowers ; 
and  others,  in  the  tender  stalks  of  various 
plants,  of  southern  growth:  their  sting,  which 
is  serrated,  appears  to  be  designed,  rather  for 
an  oviduct,  than  a  weapon ;  by  means  of  this 
saw,  and  duct,  they  are  enabled  to  deposite  their 
ova,  in  the  interior,of  the  wheat  stalk,  where  they 
are  speedily  metamorphosed  into  the  larva  or 
caterpillar,  which  feeds  voraciously  upon  the 
stalk,  until  fitted  for  the  chrysalis,  from  which  it 
shortly  evolves  into  the  "  parent  fly  ;**  and  cuts 
its  way  put  of  the  stalk,  which,  by  this  time,  is 
necessanly  weakened,  or  destroyed ;  and  a  few 
days  only,  will  complete  this  whole  routine  ot 
existence^  destniclioii,  both  of  which  migb 
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possibly  be  diminished,  by  the  introduction  of  a 
solid-straw  wheat,  or,  by  the  strong  ligneeus 
straw  of  the  Egyptian  wheat. 

The  Hessian  Fly,  when  examined  with  a  glass 
is  found  to  belong  to  the  order  •*  Diptera"  hav- 
ing two  membranous  wings  ;  and  to  the  genus 
**  Tipula  yet  these  two  insects,  so  different  in 
reality,  have  an  appearance,  to  the  naked  eye, 
precisely  similar,  in  the  fly-state,  the  second 
pair  of  wings,  of  the  Tenthredo,  being  generally 
concealed  under  the  coarse  upper  wings,  unless 
in  the  act  of  flying,  or  pierced  with  a  sharp  in- 
strument. 

It  may  appear  to  be  a  matter  of  idle  curiosity 
to  examine  the  minute  differences  of  these  anl  • 
malcules ;  but,  by  accurate  notice  of  their  pecu- 
liar forms,  habitudes,  and  modes  of  warfare 
upon  the  vegetable  kingdom,  their  creation  may 
be  diminished,  or  their  attacks  considerably 
averted. 

From  causes  accidental  or  unknown,  insects 
may  exist  among  us  for  ages,  with  unoffending 
characters,  and  suddenly,  like  swarms  of  infu- 
riate Goths  and  Vandals,  overrun  and  desolate 
the  ctflntry ;  perhaps  for  a  season  alone ;  and, 
as  unexpectedly,  retire;  others  appear,  which 
have  never  before  been  seen  in  our  climate,  com- 
mit ravages  and  disappear :  such  has  been  the 
fact,  with  the  '*  Cassida,"  or  "  tortoise  beetle," 
which  appeared  in  immense  smarms,  and  des- 
troyed my  crop  uf  tobacco  in  1819 ;  of  which  I 
then  gave  you  a  description ;  they  have  not, 
since  that  period,  been  seen,  except  occasionally, 
in  1620,  a  few  ;  and  the  oldest  inhabitants,  had 
never  seen  them  before.  The  Tenthredo,  I  sus- 
pect, is  no  less  a  stranger  to  this  climate ;  at 
least,  it  has  never  before  rendered  itself  con- 
spicuous, by  the  selection  of  so  costly  a  diet,  as 
that  of  wheat,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  short- 
ly with  the  Cassida  be  satiated  and  retire.  The 
origin  of  those  incursive,  ephemeral  insects,  is 
truly  mysterious,  and  affords  a  wide  field  for 
philosophical  enquiry. 

Accept  the  best  wisKesi  of 

Your  ob't  serv't, 

JOSEPH  E.  MUSE. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 
CHEAT. 


Sir, 

There  is  a  manifest  difference  between  the 
triticum  and  the  plant  called  cheat — or  rather 
the  brumus,  oat  grass,  or  brome  grass— an  annual 
grass  of  this  country.  The  circumstance  of 
wheat  changing  into  cheat,  is  a  curious  fact,  if 
it  was  true.  But  I  cannot  believe  it  possesses 
such  wonderful  properties.  It  is  very  evident 
that  the  plants  of  the  bromus  are  not  issues  from 
the  roots  of  wheat  stubble.  On  an  examina- 
tion of  the  twx>-  plants,  wheat  and  oat  grass,  or 
cheat,  if  you  please,  (I  enclose  some  plants  of 
each  for  yo^v  inspection,)  I  am  sure  you  will 
agree  with  your  correspondent,  *•  S.  V.  S."  that 
wheat  cannot  change  to  another  genera,  and 
withhold  your  assent  to  the  doptrine  of  Plain 
Sense,"  that  "  wheat  turns  into  cheat,"  which  is 
completely  void  of  foundation.  It  is  true  it  is 
the  general  opinion  of  too  many  of  our  best  in- 
formed farmers.  I  have  heard  many  of  them 
declare  that  should  wheat  be  eaten  down  at  a 
certain  time  of  the  moon,  in  the  spring,  by  a 
horse,  it  would  turn  to  cheat.  That  noble  ani- 
mal must  alone  perform  the  operation — any 
other  beast  will  not  answer.  They  maintain 
other  opinions,  equally  erroneous,  that  the  moon's 
influence  on  vegetables  and  pork,  is  very  great : 
it  is,  if  certain  seeds  are  sown,  at  an  improper 
time  of  the  moon's  age,  the  plants  will  not  at- 
tain their  proper  perfection—and  if  you  Sull 


your  hogs  in  the  wrong  sign,  your  bacon  in  boil 
ing,  will  shrink  up  to  one  half  its  size.  I  will 
add  another  opinion,  very  common  and  confi- 
dently maintained,  by  the  wise  ones,  that  there 
arc,  also,  peculiar  times  in  every  month,  more 
safe  lhan  othera,  for  the  castration  of  lambs,  and 
the  spaying  of  sows.  That  the  greater  part  of 
^our  lambs  and  sows,  will  die,  it  the  proper  time 
IS  neglected  in  performing  the  operation.  I  con- 
sider the  moon's  influence,  and  all  such  notions, 
to  be  a  cheat.  The  moon  has,  no  doubt,  some 
ijifluence,  in  the  maturing  of  plants ;  but  it  can 
not  possibly  have  any  agency  in  the  metamor 
phosc  of  that  inestimable  plant,  ivheat,  and  the 
success  or  failure  of  altering  your  lambs  and  sows. 
The  oat  grass  is  to  be  found  growing  spontane 
ously  every  whei-e  in  my  neighbourhood,  in  places 
where  wheat  has  never  been  cultivated — in 
woods,  in  meadows,  and  in  damp  situations,  and 
even  among  ball  rushes.  The  proof  of  the  lat- 
ter, accompanies  this  letter,  the  rush  and  cheat 
growing  together,  .  The  probable  failure  of  the 
ci*ops  of  wheat  with  **  Plain  Sense,"  arises  from 
the  Hessian  Fly,  or  other  insects— the  unfa 
vourable  winters,  blue  grass,  and  from'  sowing 
the  same  kind  of  grain,  so  repeatedly  on  the 
same  ground,  and  not  any  aberration  of  nature^ 
from  her  established  course.  The  greater  part 
of  the  plants  growing  in  a  stack  yard,  where 
wheat  has  been  got  out,  or  around  a  barn,  to  be 
cheat,  is  a  very  common  occurrence.  It  is  ea- 
sily accounted  for — the  scattered  grains  of  wheat, 
are  soon  culled  by  poultry,  birds,  &c.  leaving 
the  very  small,  or  light  seeds  of  the  cheat  to 
vegetate.  This  is  no  proof  that  wheat  under- 
goes a  change.  It  is  true  that  wheat  in  some 
situations  will  degenerate ;  but  it  hs^  not  the 
faculty  of  transposing  itself  in  the  manner  sup- 
posed by  "  Plain  Sense,"  and  neither  is  cheat,  a 
mule  plant,  for  it  grows  readily  from  seed,  which 
is  suificient  proof  that  it  is  not  the  production 
of  spurious  wheat.  I  now  leave  the  matter  to 
the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  equivocal  gene- 
ration,  to  prove  that  wheat  turns  to  cheat. 

Your  humble  serv't, 

R 

June  13,  1823. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

WOOL. 
Felicity  Farm,  June  23,  1823. 
John  S.  Skinner,  Esq. 
Dear  Sir, 

The  price  of  the  different  gi*ades  of  wool,  in 
the  fleece,  at  Stubenville,  Ohio,  on  the  10th  of 
May,  1823,  was  as  follows : 

Prime  full  blooded  Merino,  80  cents  per  lb 

Second  rate,       -      -  65 

7-8         -      -         -  55 

34      .      -         .      .  40 

1-2      -      -      -  30 

Common,      -         -      -  25 

The  above  prices  are  paid  by  Messrs.  B. 
Wells,  &  Co.  who  carry  on  an  extensive  woollen 
manufactory.  The  cloths  made  at  their  valuable 
establishment,  are  reported  to  be  of  the  very 
first  reputation,  a»  to  fabric  and  durability  of 
colour. 

In  the  year  1822,  the  price  of  wool  at  the 
same  factory,  was  for  full  blood,  80  cts. — 7«8, 
60  cts. — J  50  cts. — J  blood,  40  cts.  As  the  cost 
of  transportation  to  Ohio,  is  small — it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  our  manufacturers  will  be  able  to  give 
prices,  for  fine  wool,  sufficiently  encouraging. 
We  ought  to  pay  particular  attention  to  that  in- 
estimable animal,  the  sheep. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

R. 


CULTURE  OF  THE  HOP. 
My  Dear  Sir,  Boston,  June  3,  1823. 

I  have  to  apologise  to  you,  for  m)-Tiegligencc, 
in  delaying  so  long,  to  reply  to  your  enquiries, 
respecting  the  culture  of  hops.  The  method 
which  I  have  practised,  has  been  to  prepare  the 
ground  in  the  same  manner  as  is  common  for 
raising  Indian  com ;  after  ploughing  it  well>  to 
harrow  it,  and  then  furrow  it  cross  ways,  so  as 
to  leave  the  hiJls  eight  feet  apart — then  to  ma- 
nure in  the  hill  with  quite  as  much  as  you 
would  do  for  com.  In  the  spring,  cut  your  slips 
from  the  root  of  the  hop-vine  about  nine  inches 
long,  and  lay  them  upon  the  manure,  three  or 
four  in  a  hill,  and  cover  them  with  earth  about 
as  deep  as  is  usual  to  cover  com — 4hus  the 
planting,  &c.  is  complete.  You  may  for  the  /n/ 
year,  plant  com  or  potatoes  between  the  hills,  if 
you  please ;  bnt  I  think  it  better  economy,  not 
to  do  it,  because  you  may  plough  with  oxen, 
between  the  rows,  to  lighten  the  ground  prepa- 
ratory for  hoeing,  which  ought  to  be  done  three 
times  during  the  summer.  You  get  no  produce 
the  first  year,  and  therefore  it  is  unnecessary 
to  pole  them,  unless  perfectly  convenient. 

In  the  spring  of  the  second  year,  you  place,  to 
each  hill,  two  poles  of  about  thirteen  to  fifteen 
feet  above  ground ;  and  as  the  vine  grows,  you 
train  it  to  the  poles ;  it  is  best  to  hoe  them  three 
times  in  the  season,  and  (unless  your  land  is  ve- 
ry rich)  it  will  be  well  to  add  some  manure  at 
the  first  hoeing.  In  gathering  in  the  produce, 
you  cut  the  vine  to  the  ground,  and  pull  up  the 
poles,  lay  them  across  large  wooden  bins  or 
boxes,  made  of  rough  boards,  about  ten  feet  long 
and  five  or  six  feet  wide,  into  which  the  hops 
may  be  stripped  off.  This  work  may  be  per- 
formed by  women  and  children.  You  take  them 
from  these  boxed  in  bags,  and  carry  them  to  the 
drying  kiln,  which  is  generally  placed  at  the 
side  of  a  hill  or  rising  ground,  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  taking  the  hops  in  upon  the  cloth  or 
netting,  which  is  stretched  upon  the  ciUs  above 
the  furnace,  which  is  at  the  bottom,  where  the 
fire  is  nriade,  which  ought  to  be  with  charcoal, 
because  it  gives  the  hops  a  much  better  flavour 
than  by  curing  them  with  a  fire  made  of  wood. 
It  is  necessary  that  some  careful  person  .should 
attend,  const :intly  stirring  the  hops  with  a  rake 
during  the  ])i*ocess  of  curing,  so  that  they  may 
be  well  dried,  without  discolouring  them.  After 
you  take  them  from  the  kiln,  they  must  be  spread 
(under  cover)  in  an  airy  room,  and  constantly 
moved  with  a  rake,  once  or  twice  a  day,  for  ten 
or  twelve  days,  when  you  may  bag  them  for 
market. 

This  hasty,  imperfect  sketch,  is  from  my  own 
experience  only.   I  presume  you  may  obtain 
better  information  from  those  who  have  been 
longer  in  the  habit  of  cultivating  this  vine. 
I  am,  with  great  I'espect, 

Your  friend,  and  ob*t  serv't, 
ISRAEL  THOUNDIKE. 
GoRHAM  Parsons,  Es<^ 

The  above  information  was  obtained  at  the 
particular  request  of  the  Editor  of  this  Journal, 
who  is  proud  to  shew  amongst  his  patrons  and 
correspondents,  gentlemen  so  successful,  and  so 
much  distinguished,  in  every  walk  of  industry,  to 
which  they  have  turned  their  attention. 

EdU,  Jim.  Far. 


"  IMPROVED  SHORT  HORNS*'— «ei» 

QUALITIES  AS  MILKERS. 

We  are  happy  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  lay 
before  our  readers  the  following  letters,  which 
from  various  considerations  should  be  iread  with 


No. 


AMERICAN  FAttMEn. 


piirticuUr  and  f«*{iectfijl  attention — Mr.  Carpcii' 
ter,  it  win  iMtibfnwed,  ijpeaks  of  the  Short 

by  Giun^arlMKi  mih  the  cattle  of  Leinca^tr  Coun- 
ty «  wliiclw  of  thmwlvcs,  we  have  aif^ 
ilentbod  lib  lie  itiipcrinr  to  Uie  amnnofi  mlit  of, 
r>ur   cmititry,        indeed  might  be  eicpected 
from  the  well  known  fertility^  <S  thnt  county,  &nd, 
the  proverbial  care  and  attention  beat  owed  upon 
their  domestic  animals,  by  the  discreet,  steady, 
and  skilful  fanners  residing  in  it.   To  this,  may 
be  added  the  recollection  that  Mr.  Carpenter  is 
himself,  a  member  of  one  of  the  oldest,  most  re- 
spcctable,  and  wealthy  families  of  that  settlement 
bom  on  the  land  which  he  judiciously  tills,  and 
qualified  by  observation  and  experience,  to  form 
a  correct  estimate  on  any  agricultural  subject  to 
which  his  attention  may  be  directed. 

Mr.  Tomlinson  is  one  of  the  most  respectable, 
spirited,  and  successful  practical  farmers  of  Phi- 
ladelphia County,  well  informed,  in  all  that  re 
lates  to  his  vocation,  and  particularly  skilled  in 
every  thing  connected  with  the  properties  of 
Farm  Stock,  and  the  production  of  butter. 

llie  cream  of  which  he  ;ipeaks,  was  taken,  we 
are  assured,  without  fircfiaration  from  che  Jirat 
draxtfn  milk  of  a  thorough  bred, "  two  year  old" 
Short  Horn  heifer,  which  had  calved  but  five 
weeks  before,  and  has  been  tied  to  a  stake,  on  a 
field  of  artificial  grass  from  which  hay  had  been 
recently  cut«  The  age  of  the  animal,  the  period 
after  calving,  the  want  of  nutrition,  in  the  after 
ir.arth"  of  artificial  grasses,  and  the  absence  of 
**  Stripping^"  are  well  known  to  essentially  affect 
ihe  colour,  richness,  and  flavour  of  cream. 

EdU,  Am.  Far. 

iOK  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

Car/icfiter  Hall,  June  14,  1823. 

Dear  Sir, 

You  desire  to  know  the  result  of  my  experi- 
ments with  the  Short  Horn  stock,  I  purchased 
from  you  last  year,  and  my  opinion  of  the  Neat 
C  attle  of  Lancaster  county.  Males  of  various 
biceds  of  Neat  Cattle  have  been  brought  to  this 
county  some  years  back,  but  they  have  been  so 
ir.iich  crossed  with  the  common  stock,  and  so 
litUe  attention  has  been  paid  to  purity  of  blood, 
that  at  this  time  there  are  none  that  shew  any 
marks  of  a  distinct  breed. 

The  two  half  blood  heifers,  by  the  Short  Horn 
bull  Denton,  which  you  stated,  had  calved  last 
July,  produced  through  the  course  of  last  win- 
ter, butter  of  a  better  quality  than  any  I  ever  saw 
made  in  the  month  of  May — and  it  was  always 
c.i)tained  in  about  ten  minutes  churning ;  one  of 
hose  heifers  produced  a  calf  the  beginning  of 
June,  the  other  (the  three  years  old)  has 
supplied  nine  labouring  men  all  spring,  with  a 
sufficiency  of  milk,  (and  butter  once  a  day ;)  which 
production  exceeded  that  of  a  fresh  milk  cow  of 
the  common  stock,  which  /  had  selected  with 
^rrat  care,  and  that  prorved  to  be  as  good  a 
milker,  as  the  neighbourhood  could  produce.  I, 
am  sorry  that  I  cannot  give  you  an  account  of 
itic  production  of  butter  from  the  imported  cow 
Moss  Rose,  in  a  given  time,  as  her  calf  had  got 
so  old  before  the  trial  was  made,  that  it  would 
not  take  to  other  cows ;  but  J  do  not  hesitate  to 
give  it  as  my  opinion,  that  twelve  or  fifteen 
pounds  of  butter,  of  the  finest  quality  can  be 
n\ade  from  her  in  one  week,  as  she  possesses  the 
power  secreting  rich  milk,  in  a  greater  degree 
than  any  animal  I  have  ever  seen.  I  expect 
that  this  is  enough  to  satisfy  you,  that  as  milk- 
ers, the  Purham  Short  Horns  are  not  to  be  sur- 
passed.   The  bulls  are  docile  and  good  feeders. 

These  cattle  are  hardy ;  and  their  value  can 
only'  be  estimated  by  him,  who  considers  the 
ime  it  requires  to  alter  the  form  and  propensi- 


ties of  the  animal,  and  the  degree  of  perfection 
It  may  bfi  brougbt  to;  1  therefore  think  it  a 
want  of  thoroug'h  knowledge  of  the  antmal«  that 
makei  any  person  object  to  the  price  of  the 
Durham  Short  Horns. 

All  my  u^0mmis^l^mfl^  Wfi^^^msnt, 
at  viewinjl  i^f  ^il^i  sMUghly  ififnmtt  of  Ihe 
scleclloUp 

lam  sir, 

Your  most  ob't  servt, 

H.  A.  CARPENTER. 
John  Hare  Powel,  Esq.  Corres.  Secr*y  to  the 
Penn.  Ag.  Society. 

Powelton,  June  29,  1823. 

Dear  Sir^ 

Was  the  cream  which  I  sent  to  you  this  after- 
noon very  rich  ? 

Was  its  colour  deep  ? 

Was  it  as  good  as  any  you  recollect  to  have 
seen  ? 

Had  you  not  on  a  former  occasion  noticed  the 
quality  of  cream  from  my  cows,  and  did  it  not 
appear  equal  to  that  which  you  have  seen  to-day  ? 
How  many  head  of  neat  cattle  do  you  keep  ^ 
How  many  have  you  of  Mr.  Joseph  Sims' 
breed,  so  justly  celebrated  for  the  purposes  of  a 
dairy  ? 

At  what  price  did  you  sell  your  butter  in  the 
Philadelphia  market  in  the  last  spring  ? 

I  am  Your's,  &c. 

JOHN  HARE  POWEL 
Mr.  John  Tomlinson,  7 
Woodland  Farm.  y 

Respected  Friend^ 
The  cream  I  tasted  was  very  rich,  its  colour 
and  quality  were  quite  as  good,  as  any  I  recol- 
lect to  have  seen.  That  which  I  had  noticed  at 
thy  house,  was  I  think  as  good.  I  have  forty-five 
heifers  and  cows  of  various  ages.  I  have  twen- 
ty-nine head  of  Joseph  Sims'  breed.  I  sold  my 
butter  at  thirty-seven  and  an  half  cents  per 
pound,  the  price  which  I  asked,  when  butter  was 
selling  at  from  twenty-five  to  thi:t/-»ne  cents  in 
the  same  Market. 

Respectfully, 
JOHN  TOMLINSON 
John  Hare  Powel, 
Philad.  County,  6th  Mo.  30th,  1823. 

FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

ALBION'S  FIFTH  LETTER  TO  HIS  SON. 
"  A  various  groupe  the  herds  and  Jlocks  compose. 
Rural  confusion  !  on  the  grassy  bank 
Some  ruminating  lie  ;  while  others  stand  . 
Half  in  the  fiood,  and,  often  bending,  hip 
The  circling  surface — in  the  middle  droops 
The  strong  laborious  ojc  of  honest  front" 
In  the  summer  season,  a  farmer  and  grazier 
who  attends  to  his  business,    till  his  feet  throb, 
and  his  head  thumps"  can  feel  but  little  inclina- 
tion to  write,  and  this  must  be  the  apology  for  so 
long  delaying  the  continuation  of  my  letters  to 
you. 

I  now  propose  saying  a  few  words  on  the  cattle 
of  the  Albion  farm,  but  having  g^vena  debcription 
of  them  in  a  letter  to  the  Hon,  Henry  Clay,  which 
you  may  find  in  the  "American  Farmer,"  vol.  4, 
No.  33— -it  appears  unnecessary  to  repeat  here, 
what  is  already  before  the  public. 

In  order  that  you  may  form  a  more  correct 
opinion  of  cattle  in  general,  I  wish  you  to  exa- 
mine tlie  proceedings  of  the  Smithfield  show  in 
London,  from  its  first  establishment,  as  you  will 
there  find,  that  all  the  most  celebrated  breeds  of 
cattle  in  the  united  kingdom,  frequen:ly  came  in 
contact  for  preminms  at  the  Christmas  meeting  ; 


and,  that  generaUv,  tUe  Herefordshire  breed 
to«^  tllit|ircmiiim  for  the  heat  oxen  shown,  iintil 
the  Sbcietf  pasted  a  rule,  that  any  person  having 
a  price  ftwurdfld  him,  ihcnild  not  receive  m  iimi- 
lar  one  the  niGceedli^  year;  wlucih  iliiit  eat  Mr. 
Westcar,  and  G^fr%  iiOlo        4li«  if^doM  ^ 
vocatea  of  this  bmdil&tf  «lt«tt  t3ift^i^^ 
cattle  came  in. 

As  I  have  only  a  part  of  the  Smithfield  pro- 
ceedings by  me,  I  can  gfive  you  only  the  following 
particulars,  which  may  be  found  in  the  *•  Farmer's 
Journal'*  christraas  show,  1810 — class  one,  Mr. 
John  Westcar  a  prize  of  twenty  guineas  for  a 
Herefordshire  ox,  dead  weight 
4  quarters,  skirts  and  kidneys   -    -   lbs.  1838 
Loose  fat,    ------  190 

Hide  and  horns,       -      -      -      -  119 

Head,  brains  and  tongue,     -      -      -  56 

Feet,      -      -  33 

Hart,  lights,  sweetbread  and  bladder,  -  56 
Tripe,  seek,  reed,  liver,  gaul  and  melt     -  62 


Dead  weight,     ...      -      -  2,354 
The  particulars  of  the  show  in  1811  I  cannot 
find. 

In  1812,  Mr.  Westcar's  Here-  ^ 
ford  ox,  weighed  as  above,  C  Total  lbs.  2266 
and  took  the  first  premium.  3 
In  1813,         do.      do.         -      -  2160 
In  1814,         do.      do.         -      -  2348 
In  1815,  Mr.  Westcar's  Hereford  ox  again 
took  the  first  premium*  but  I  cannot  find  his 
weight. 

In  January  1811,  *«a  heifer,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Vyse  of  Hockley  House,  near  Birmingham," 
from  my  Herefordshire  Bull,  bred  in  and  in  and 
would  not  breed,  was  killed,  of  the  following 
weight :  4  quarters,  1376  lb.— fat  173  lb.— hide 
99  lb.,  and  cut  seven  inches  of  solid  fat  along  the 
back" — at  Christmas  1815,  a  similar  heifer  was 
shown  at  Smithfield,  of  exactly  the  eame  breed, 
which  \^  as  so  heavy  that  her  owner  was  fearful 
she  would  die  from  fatigue  during  the  show,  and 
sold  her  in  all  haste,  to  Lord  Somerville,  who 
took  her  to  his  farm :  this  is  the  heifer  I  alluded 
to,  in  my  letter  to  Mr.  Clay,  as  being  so  fat  on 
the  back. 

Many  other  particulars  might  be  found  of  the 
great  weight,  and  vast  inclination  to  fatten,  of  the 
Herefordshire  cattle ;  but  enough  has  been  said 
to  satisfy  you  they  are  sufficiently  large ;  and,  that 
they  are  very  beautiful,  every  person  will  admit, 
who  has  seen  the  best  of  them.  J  therefore  some 
years  since,  after  reviewing  every  kind  of  cattle 
in  England,  made  «p  my  mind  that  they  were  to 
be  preferred  fo  any  other  breed,  and  I  still  retain 
the  same  opinion  ;  and  the  north  Devonshire  cat- 
tle stand  neyt  in  my  estimation ;  indeed,  if 
you  leave  out  these,  and  one  or  two  other  kind, 
England's  cattle  will  be  a  *•  motely  medley." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of  the 
Hereford  breed  of  cattle ;  it  appears  to  me  that 
they  are  a  mixture  of  the  north  Devon  and  the 
best  large  long  homed  kind — but  by  a  steady  and 
uniform  perseverence  of  the  breeders  in  that 
country  jfor  a  great  length  of  time,  their  cattle 
are  nearly  uniform  in  colour  and  appearance, 
which  will  but  be  the  case  with  the  Durham  or 
any  other  mixed  breed  for  a  number  of  years — and 
without  uniformity  in  each  kind  of  stock,  ah,  in 
each  field  too,  on  his  farm,  the  owner  never 
appears  a  man  of  a  steady  judgment ;  indeed,  to 
excel  as  a  farmer  and  grazier,  a  person  must,  ear- 
ly in  life,  possess  fixed  principles  on  every  part 
of  his  business,  and  having  once  made  up  his  mind 
what  is  best  in  every  part  of  the  same,  he  must 
persevere  methodically,  as  one  erroneous  step 
may  nearly  ruin  the  beauty  of  the  whole. 

Animals  from  a  mixed  breed,  are  frequently 
as  unlike  each  other,  as  can  be  well  conceived— 
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the  bull  Patriot,  sold  by  Mr.  Coats  to  Connington 
&  Loft  for  500  guineas,  and  the  bull  Waddington, 
sold  to  Mr.  Rodgerson,  were  full  brothers  ;  yet 
as  dissimilar  both  in  colour  and  appearance,  as 
two  bulls  could  well  be  ;  the  former  being  a  fine 
animal  of  a  dark  colour,  and  the  latter  white,  and 
just  like  the  coarse,  large  boned,  hard  feeding 
Holbein  cattle  in  Yorkshire,  and  on  the  Conti 
nent ;  yet  the  stock  from  Waddington  was  much 
better  than  that  from  Patriot,  as  I  have  often 
witnessed  ;  but  both  were  inferior  in  quantity  and 
quality  of  flesh,'  to  the  Herefordshire  cattle, 
which  grazed  in  tlic  adjoining  pastures  for  years 
together. 

That  the  Durham  are  a  most  valuable  breed  of 
cattle,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  they  require 
more  support,  than  either  the  Herefords  or  De 
vons  do,  and  I  think,  will  not  ultimately  be  so 
profitable  to  graze  in  the  United  States  as  either 
of  these  breeds,  and  without  good  management, 
the  Durham  will  degenerate,  as  the  Holstein  blood 
in  them  is  certainly  but  little  inclined  to  fatten, 
and  will  require  more  judgment  than  is  possess- 
ed by  mankind  in  general,  to  keep  it  undermost ; 
and  if  it  once  gets  the  ascendancy  over  the  **good 
Scotch  Hood**  inthem*  these  cattle  will  be  but  lit- 
tle better  than  the  common  Yorkshire,  which 
during  the  French  war,  were  almost  entirely 
sold  to  Mellish,  the  government  contractor  for 
the  British  navy,  they  being  con^dered  by  Epi- 
cures *'  only  sailor's  meat."  . 

I  am  inchned  to  think  that  about  the  same  time 
the  Holderness  cattle  were  crossed  with  the 
Scotch  breed,  with  the  view  to  improve  their  flesh 
and  frame,  a  similar  attempt  was  made  to  im- 
prove them  by  a  cross  with  the  north  Devon,  as 
the  first  improved  stock  I  saw  of  the  former, 
were  nearly  all  of  a  red  colour,  and  it  is  to  be 
lamented  that  a  red  or  some  dark  colour,  could 
Bot  have  been  kept  up  amongst  the  improved 
breed,  as  it  is  well  known,  that'  all  light  coloured 
cattle  are  more  tender,  and  far  more  liable  to 
be  filthy  than  those  of  a  dark  colour. 

With  respect  to  breeding  cattle,  nearly  the 
the  same  system  may  be  observed  with  them,  as 
in  all  other  animals ;  that  is,  prefer^hose  of  best 
symmetry,  that  have  descended  through  a  long 
line  of  good  ancestors,  in  preference  to  an  up 
start — and  when  these  are  of  equal  symmetry, 
prefer  the  largest — but  never  lose  sight  of  sym 
IBelry  ;  bearing  in  mind,  that  an  impenection  in  a 
9mali  animal,  may  not  be  so  glaring  as  in  a  larger 
one,  and  yet  be  in  proportion  with  the  size  of  it, 
and  equally  objectionat^e.  Avoid,  if  you  can, 
breeding  in  and  in,  and  particularly  if  you  want 
female  oreedera,  as  you  will  generally  find  their 
descendants  have  bid  constitutions,  and  of  course 
suckle  and  breed  badly,  and  the  young  ones  very 
difficult  to  keep  alive,  as  you  have  often  witness- 
ed; you  may  occasionally*  by  this  means,  ob- 
tain an  extraordinary  animal,  but  they  are  to  be 
considered  rather  as  monsters,  than  as  any  proof 
of  good  management ;  and,  tdtimately,  the  sys- 
tem will  disappoint  those  who  try  it — if  you  have 
some  very  choice  stock  that  you  nmst  mtermix 
too  near,or  lose  the  breed,  try  to  keep  the  purity  of 
the  blood  in  the  male  line,  for  whenever  both  male 
and  female  are  too  nearly  related,  their  descend 
ants  will  ultimately  degenerate,  whatever  may  be 
said  to  the  contrary  respecting  Mr.  Bake 
well's  system ;  indeed,  that  sagacious  breeder  was 
too  shrewd  a  man  to  tell  the  busy  bodies"  his 
secrets;  but  as  some  particular  friends  must 
know"  he  told  them  what  he  well  knew  would 
most  certdhly  prevent  their  ever  becoming  his 
rivals,  as  some  of  his  late  neighbours  kaow  to 
their  own  cost. 

In  order  to  be  a  judge  of  the  best  symmetry  of 
animals,  you  must  be  able  to  give  a  reason  for 
your  opinion,  or  you  would  be  considered  in  your 
liative  couhtty  a  mere^uperficial  novice— accus 


tom  yourself  therefore,  without  delay,  to  examine 
different  kinds  of  animals  with  the  greatest  at- 
tention ;  beginning  the  examination  at  the  nose, 
and  going  step  by  step  to  the  tail,  so  that  when 
you  have  finished,  you  can  say  where  the  animal 
is  defective  and  where  it  excels— do  this  in  a  par- 
ticular manner,  with  stock  reputed  first  rate;  and 
by  practice,  you  may  be  able  in  a  few  minutes  to 
form  a  pretty  correct  opinion. 
It  is  pleasing  to  observe  how  readily  some  gra- 


ziers in  England,  select  in  a  market,  a  number  of  seed  is  put  into  the  copper  with  the  water,  and 


young  animals  from  different  droves,  and  how 
good  they  all  |>rove  as  each  kind  amves  at  ma- 
turity— and  it  is  still  more  surprising  to  witness 
the  London  horse  dealers,  how  readily  they  find 
out  a  first  rate  horse,  from  amongst  hundreds  and 
hundreds  at  a  fair,  and  how  uniform  they  can 
match  them  in  pairs  without  bringing  them  to- 
gether until  they  start  for  home,  and  how  well 
their  opinions  agree  respecting  their  value ;  this 
kind  ot  information  is  principally  obtained  at  the 
numerous  markets  and  fairs  in  England,  where 
farmers  and  others  meet  weekly  to  buy  and  sell 
their  live  stock  and  produce ;  an  advantage  much 
wanted  in  the  United  States. 

ALBION 

ON  THE  USE  OF  FLAX  SEED  as  tood 

FOR  STOCK 

Having  the  pleasure  last  summer,  of  a  short 
visit  from  an  English  farmer  of  great  experl 
ence  and  respectability,  we  requested  him,  at 
his  leisure,  on  his  return,  to  favour  us  with  in- 
formation as  to  the  construction  of  perpetual 
lime  kilns,  the  culture  and  cure  of  hops,  the 
manner  of  using  flax  seed  as  feed  for  cattle,  &c. 
and  we  publish  now  what  we  have  received  in 
relation  to  the  last  topick. — Edit,  Am,  Far, 

Linseed  is  often  used,  boiled  to  a  jelly  and 
mixed  with  cut  hay  or  straw  for  store  cattle,  and 
would  be  found  very  .valuable  if  used  in  that  way 
with  you,  until  more  ruta  baga,  (or  what  we  com 
monly  call  Swedish  turnips,)  or  other  turnips, 
cabbages,  or  mangel  wurtzel,  are  grown-— but 
when  linseed  cakes  are  to  be  had  from  the  oil 
mills  at  a  reasonable  rate,  they  feed  cattle  so 
much  better,  that  the  seed  is  not  much  used  for 
that  purpose.  You  generally  cut  the  parts  out 
of  your  newspapers  which  you  thinly  will  be 
useful.  I  think  it  is  probable  you  may  not  have 
the  numbers  of  the  Farmer's  Journal  of  Feb. 
1819 ;  or  others  which  contain  letters  on  the 
subject ;  therefore  I  shall  send  you  copies  of  se- 
veral letters  which  were  answers  to  the  same 
question  you  have  asked  me  about  linseed. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmer's,  Journal. 

ON  FKEDING  OXEN  WITH  LINSKEB. 

Lincolnshire^  Jan,  22,  1819, 

Sir, 

Being  a  constant  "reader,  and  well  wisher  of 
your  valuable  Journal,  and  knowing  nothing  will 
tend  more  to  its  wide  circulation,  than  practi- 
cal communications,  on  subjects  in  any  way  re- 
lating to  agriculture,  I  feel  myself  (having  used 
linseed  largely)  called  upon  to  answer  a  letter, 
in  your  last  Journal  (signed  A  Grazier,  on  feed- 
ing oxen  with  linseed)  and  thus  to  endeavour  to 
add  to  its  usefulness,  and  at  the  same  time  to  af- 
ford any  information,  which  I  may  happen  to 
possess,  to  those  who  have  not  had  an  opportuni 
ty  of  gaining  it  by  experience  or  observation.  I 
will  now  state  my  plan  of  giving  linseed  to  oxen, 
and  if  your  correspondent  ( A  Grazier )  derive 
the  smallest  benefit  from  it,  the  purport  of  this 
letter  will  be  fully  answered.  Finding  in,  the 
autumn,  my  Swedish  turnips,  op  which  I  chief- 
ly depended  for  stall  feeding  oxen,  an  indiffer- 
/ent  crop,  and  Qtl-cak«s  excessively  high  in  price; 


I  determined  to  try  linseed  boiled,  knowing  it  to 
bave  been  used  with  success  In  small  quantities. 
I  first  erected  my  copper  which  holds  90  gallons, 
in  a  building  just  large  enough  to  contain  tubs 
to  cool  the  liquors  in  when  boiled :  after  a  few 
trials,  two  pecks  of  linseed  were  found,  when 
boiled,  enough  to  pi^uce  a  jelly  of  sufficient 
consistency  to  mix  either  with  cut  straw  or  wheat 
chafl^,  from  the  bam,  being  not  too  thin  to  drain 
from  them,  or  too  thick  to  unite  properly.  The 


from  the  time  it  begins' to  boil,  remains  three 
hours ;  care  is  always  taken  to  stir  it  continually 
for  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour  after  it  is  per- 
ceived to  boil.  The  hot  liquor  is  always  put  in- 
to a  tub  by  itself,  as  when  mixed  with  any  boil- 
ed and  cold,  it  causes  fermentation,  and  an  un- 
pleasant smell  to  arise  from  it.  At  first  in  the 
morning,  my  oxen  have  about  two  pecks  of  cut 
Swedish  turnips  each,  while  the  linseed  feed  is 
mixing.  Hay,  if  more  plentiful  than  turnips, 
would,  perhaps,  be  equally  a^  well.  The  Knseed 
liquors,  mixed  with  cut  straw  or  chaff,  is  given 
to  them  as  much  as  they  will  eat  at  once,  at 
three  separate  times  during  the  day  ;  they  also 
have  one  feed  of  turnips  in  the  afternoon,  the 
same  as  in  the  morning;  they  have  neither  hay 
nor  water :  water  was  given  to  them  once,  but 
they  did  not  drink  it.  One  man  is  kept  con- 
stantly to  boil;  he  boils  sixteen  coppers  ftdl  ta 
a  week—six  days — which  at  two  pecks  of  linseed 
to  each  copper  full,  is  just'  one  quarter:  two 
bushels  of  linseed  per  week— seven  days — arc 
allowed  for  nine  oxen,  which  is  when  boiled,  not 
quite  six  gallons  of  liquor  per  day  for  each  ox ; 
and  which  quantity  of  liquor  will  saturate  as 
much  chaff  as  a  sixty  stone  ox,  country  weight, 
can  consume,  together  with  the  turnips  allowed. 
If  the  linseed  were  steeped,  or  gently  crushed,  it 
would  be  no  worse.  There  is  no  doubt  that  an 
ox,  with  as  many  oil-cakes,  and  as  much  good 
hay  as  he  could  eat,  would  get  fat  sooner  than 
with  linseed,  used  so  sparingly ;  but  those  who 
have  no  hay  may  use  linseed  with  advantage, 
when  they  cannot  use  oil-cake.  Yet  I  can  as- 
sure those  who  may  wish  to  try  the  quality  of 
boiled  linseed,  my  oxen  rest  well,  and  thrive 
quickly ;  and  that  I  have  succeeded  so  well  this 
year,  that  if  oil  cake  is  jglO  per  ton,  or  turnips 
ever  so  good,  I  shall,  (if  health  permits)  pur* 
sue  my  plan  another  year  with  increased  ardour. 
If  you,  sir,  receive  no  letter  which  you  deem 
likely  to  be  of  more  service  to  f  wdf  Grazier,)  per- 
haps you  will  insert  this,  from  your  obedient 
servant,  R, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmer's  JoumaL 

ON  THE  USE  OF  LINSEED  IN  FATTENING  OZEN. 

Sir,  Sussex,  Jan,  24,  1819. 

Observing  in  your  paper  of  the  18th  inst.  a 
letter  from  Somersetshire,  signed  ^A  Grazier,'* 
requesting  information  on  the  metiiod  of  using 
linseed  for  fattening  oxen,  I  beg,  in  re^y,  to 
state,  that  the  manner  in  which  I  have  osea  lin- 
seed with  good  effect,  is  to  grind  one  bu^el  of 
linseed  with  two  bushels  of  bran.  I  be^an  by 
giving  it  my  oxen  in  small  quantities,  until  they 
took  to  it  kindly,  g^dually  increasing,  until  each 
ox  consumed  ab^ut  two  gallons  of  linseed  per 
day,  with  the  proportionate  quantity  of  bran, 
giving  half  in  the  morning  and  the  remainder  at 
night :  their  other  food  has  been  good  meadov 
hay. 

I  consider  linseed,  according  to  the  present 
price  of  com,  to  be  the  cheapest  food  of  this 
description  that  can  be  used.  As  I  bave  before 
observed,  it  has  answered  my  purpose  esctren&cj 
ly  well. 

I  remain  sir, 

Yourob't  scrvH, 
A  SUSSEX  GRAZIER. 


AMKUICAN  KAUMKR. 
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Iq  tJie  £4itor^  ace  on  the  aame  iiul>ieci. 

The  mery  of  your  cortesiioailentt  m  y&if 
piper  of  Monday  last,  **  on  tbomatiiier  of  uiinf 

9ffcT  to  voitr  notice  the  inmfiiiitlQD  I  m%y  be  able 
loaifarcl,  from  ihe  inittpona  ll4ve  fcUoi 

under  my  obaerv^ation,  of  linseed  Being  used 
instead  of  oil  cake. 

A  friend  of  mine  at  Hare-Hall,  in  Essex,  is 
now  fattening  eighty  kead  of  oxen,  besides  some 
calves,  sheep,  and  pigs,  from  a  mixture  of 
bruised  linseed,  bruised  barley,  malt  dust,  and 
cliaff  of  wheat  straw ;  and  the  mode  of  prepara- 
uor.,  is  as  follows:— 

Three  bushels  of  barley,  well  bruised  in  a 
mill  for  that  purpose,  two  bushels  of  linseed  bruis- 
ed in  like  manner,  and  four  bushels  of  malt  dust, 
ai  e  pat  into  a  copper  with  150  gallons  of  water, 
and  boiled  until  the  barley  and  linseed  are  redu- 
ced to  half.  The  liquor  being  of  the  consistence 
ot  thick  soup,  is  then  poured  upon  30  bushels 
of  chaff  of  wheat  straw,  and  well  stirred— about 
a  pail  full  of  this  mixture  is  given  to  each  ox 
three  times  a  day,  warm.  The  calves  at  first, 
refused  it,  but  the  addition  of  a  pail  full  of  trea- 
cle to  a  copper  full  of  the  other  ingredients, 
made  them  take  to  it  with  avidity :  the  sheep 
and  pigs  appear  to  relish  this  food  as  much  as 
the  oxen,  and  all  thrive  exceedingly. 

I  should  have  observed  that  the  quantity  of 
ingredients  above  mentioned,  affords  one  meal 
to  eighty  oxen,  foity  calves,  six  sheep  (Leices- 
ters)  besides  8i>me  pigs. 

The  above  observations  are  confined  to  one 
example,  because  it  is  conducted  on  a  large 
scale.  Some  of  your  other  correspondents  may 
probably,  favour  us  with  some  other  cbmmuni- 
cations  on  a  subject,  which  appears  to  be  of  con- 
siderable importance  to  the  agricultural  inter- 
ests, and  to  society  at  large. 

H.  WALTER. 

From  a  Comfiendiotis  Dictionary  of  the  Pe^ 
terinary  Art. 
ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  DOMESTIC  ANI 
MALS,  AND  THEIR  CURE. 

Diuretics.  Medicines  which  increase  the  dis 
charge  by  urine :  diuretics  may  be  given  either 
in  the  form  of  balls  or  powder,  receipts  for  which 
will  be  found  in  the  Veterinary  Pharmacofi£ia  : 
bat  as  some  horses  of  delicate  appetite  refuse  to 
eat  the  powder  in  their  com,  the  ball  should,  in 
such  cases,  be  preferred.  In  dropsical  swell- 
ings of  the  legs  or  other  parts,  diuretics  are  high- 
ly useful ;  they  are  also  beneficial  in  chronic 
cough,  and  have  in  many  instances  proved  the 
best  palliative  for  broken  wind.  They  are  com- 
monly given  when  a  horse  is  observed  to  stale 
with  difficulty,  or  when  the  urine  is  foul  and  of  a 
whitish  or  whey  colour,  and  often  with  good  effect ; 
it  is  necessary,  however,  to  distinguish  carefully  be 
tweensoch  cases,  and  inflammation  of  the  kid- 
neys or  bladder.  (See  Urine^  Retention^  and aufi- 
preaman  of.)  Horses  that  arc  frequently  rub 
bing  themselves,  or  have  pustules  breaking  out 
on  different  parts  of  the  skm,  or  such  as  ure  dis- 
posed to  those  swellings  commonly  termed  Hu- 
mours, ^endiy  derive  much  benefit  from  the 
Qse  of  diuretics  I  they  should  not,  however,  be 
eontimied  too  loog  at  any  one  time,  as  considerable 
weakness  would  probably  be  the  consequence 
The  practice  adopted  by  some  grooms,  of  giving 
strong  dinretics  upon  every  trivial  occasion,  and 
often  wtthout  any  reason  whatever,  is  highly  in- 
jurioBS  :  the  bladder  and  kidneys  are  often  ren-^ 
dered  so  irritable  by  such  inctiscretion^  that  a 
horse  will  be  obliged  to  stale  several  times  dur- 
ing a  short  ride,  and  if  urged  to  goon  by  an  incon 
tidenite  lidsr  without  beuig  allowed  to  stale,  sogie 


serious  diacuse  of  ttie  ljl,'i(tdf  r  mriv  eiisvr.  I  am 
inclint^d  im-lifVii',  C'l  Lf:  r, ht.-  kiJiiiy-  ..v^:  ■some- 
times coiibideniLjiy  enJargt^d  by  iht:  frequent  use 
of  strong  diuretics,  and  that  1  have  seen  them 
incurably  diseased  from  the  same  cauM^  A  good 
diuretic  ball  may  be  made  with 

Soapi  half  an  onnce. 

Powdetvd  yellow  remi,  half  «fii  mifiee. 

Common  turpentine,  two  drachms. 

Aniseed  or  caraway -seed  powder,  as  much 
as  will  form  a  ball. 
The  diuretic  powder  may  be  made  by  mixing 
together 

Nitre,  half  an  ounce. 
Yellow  resin,  half  an  ounce. 
Tartarized  antimony,  one  drachm. 
See  Veterinary  Pharmacofiaia^  or  vol.  ii.  of 
the  Veterinary  Medicine. 

Docking.  Cutting  oflf  part  of  the  tail :  the 
instrument  used  for  this  purpose  is  represented 
in  plate  2,  fig.  2,  in  the  4th  vol.  of  the  author's 
Farriery^  where  the  operation  also  is  described. 
I  have  only  to  observe  here,  that  the  earlier  this 
operation  is  performed,  the  better  will  the  horse 
carry  hia  tail^  as  it  is  termed ;  it  should  never  be 
delayed  beyond  the  first  year,  and  then  very  lit- 
tle if  any  searing  will  be  required.  It  has  been 
said,  that  by  keeping  up  the  tail  in  an  almost  per- 
pendicular direction  at  the  time  of  docking,  and 
searing  it  in  that  position,  nicking  would  be  ren- 
dered unnecessary. 

Drenches  or  Drinks.  When  it  is  necessa- 
ry that  any  medicine  should  operate  speedily,  as 
in  cases  of  colic  or  gripes,  this  is  the  best  form  in 
which  it  can  be  given.  Cattle  medicine  is  al- 
ways given  as  a  drench,  though  Mr.  John  Law- 
rence seems  to  think,  that  a  ball  would  be  often 
a  more  desirable  form  ;  those  who  have  an  op- 
portunity of  making  the  experiment  on  cattle 
might  easily  ascertain  whether  there  beany  well- 
founded  objection  to  the  exhibition  of  a  ball. 
Drenches  are  usually  given  by  means  of  a  bul- 
lock's horn,  the  large  end  cut  in  the  form  of  a 
spout  i  a  bottle  is  sometimes  substituted  for  it,  but 
there  is  danger  of  its  being  broken  in  the  horse's 
mouth.  In  giving  a  drench,  the  tongue  is  to  be 
held  down  with  the  left  hand,  and  the  head  being 
moderately  elevated,  it  is  to  be  poured  gradually 
do^rn  the  throat.  The  head  is  be  kept  in 
this  position  until  the  drench  is  swallowed :  but  if 
the  animal  happen  to  cough  while  the  drench  is 
in  his  throat,  the  head  should  be  immediately  let 
down.  In-  preparing  drenches,  farriers  generally 
make  use  of  ale,  but  this  can  only  be  proper  for 
cordial  drenches ;  on  other  occasions,  water  or 
gruel  is  the  best  vehicle.  When  the  throat  isin- 
tiamed  and  sore,  no  attempt  should  be  made  to 
give  drenches. 

Dropsy.  This  disease  consists  in  a  collection 
of  serous  or  watery  fluid,  either  in  the  circum- 
scribed cavities  of  the  body,  as  the  abdomen  or 
belly,  the  chest,  and  ventricles  of  the  brain,  or  in 
the  cellular  membrane  under  the  skin.  (See  Cel- 
lutar  Membrane.)  The  latter  kind  of  dropsy 
is  most  common  in  animals,  and  often  exists  unac- 
companied by  the  former  ;  but  whenever  there 
is  a  collection  of  water  in  the  cavities,  there  is 
generally  at  the  same  time  drcpsical  swellings 
externally.  External  dropsy,  or  anasarca  in  me- 
dical language,  is  often  named  Water-farcy  by 
farriers :  and  many  of  them  have  acquired  consi- 
derable reputation  for  their  success  in  curing  the 
farcy  ;  but  there  is  not  the  least  analogy  or 
affinity  between  the  two  diseases;  and  their 
)02^ed  specifics  arc  gen-rally  strong  diu- 
retics, mixed  withmany  useless  ingredients.  Ex- 
ternal dropsy  sometimes  affects  particular  parts, 
as  the  legs,  belly,  chest,  or  lips  ;  at  othersr,  it  is 
diffused  over  great  part  of  the  cellular  membrane. 
A  dropsical  swelling  may  be  distinguished  by  its 


rjildncss,  and  by  ita  reiaiiuTigthe  impression  of  the 
[Vnt^cr  iV>r  some  time,  Thos=e  swellingsi  whkti 
sonRaimea  affect  the  legs  and  other  part»,  m  con- 
!^equenccof  high  feeding  without  suSlcienc  exer- 
cise, arise  from  an  inBommatory  state  of  the  lys* 
tem,  aiul  soon  removed  br  bleeding,  exercise, 
and  mild  diuretics;'  but  that  kind  of  dropsjr 
which  arises  from  a  we.'ikened  state  of  the  sys- 
tem and  particularly  when  attended  with  an  ac- 
cumulation of  fluid,  either  in  the  chest  or  abdo- 
men is  not  so  easily  got  rid  of,  and  sometimes  ter- 
minates fatally.  Colts  are  subject  to  a  dangerous 
kiiid  of  dropsy,  which  is  accompanied  with  quick 
pulse  and  loss  of  appetite,  but  without  any  re- 
markable appearance  of  inflammatory  affection. 
The  swelling  generally  begins  about  the  sheath, 
extending  to  the  belly  and  chest,  and  gradually 
increases  until  it  becomes  of  an  alarming  size, 
particularly  in  the  belly.  When  the  disease  ter- 
minates in  death,  a  large,  quantity  of  fluid  is 
found  either  in  the  chest  or  belly,  often  in  both  ; 
the  pericardium  or  heart-bag  also  partakes  of  the 
disease.  On  the  commencement  of  this  disorder, 
bleeding  is  generally  proper,  especially  ?if  tlie 
pulse  is  quick  and  the  membrane  under  the  eye- 
lid unusually  red ;  and  in  this  case  a  large  quan- 
tity of  blood  should  be  taken  off^  If,  when  the 
blood  has  coagulated,  a  coat  of  buff  or  size  is 
found  on  the  surface,  it  shows  that  the  evacua- 
tion was  necessary,  and  that  it  may  be  repeated 
with  advantage  if  the  symptoms  do  not  abate. 
Mild  diuretics  should  be  given  now  and  then,  so 
as  to  keep  up  an  increased  discharge  of  urine :  at 
the  same  time,  the  animal's  strength  should  be 
supported  by  a  moderate  use  of  nourishing  food. 
His  drink  should  consist  of  oatmeal  mixed  with 
water,  and  he  may  be  allowed  to  eat  carrots,  lu- 
cerne, vetches,  or  a  small  quantity  of  oats  now 
and  then.  When  there  is  considerable  weakness, 
tonic  medicines  are  proper,  as  Peruvian  bark, 
cascarilla  bark,  with  an  aromatic^  as  cinnamon, 
caraway  seeds,  &c.  Same  practitioners  give  al- 
so the  mineral  tonics,  such  as  salt  of  steel,  white 
vitriol,  &c.  Diuretics,  however,  are  the  essential 
remedies,  or  sheet-anchor  iii  all  dropsical  affec- 
tions. When  the  swellings  become  so  large  as 
to  be  troublesome  on  account  of  their  weight,  it 
will  be  proper  to  scarify  them,  by  which,  in  a 
short  time,  they  will  be  considerably  reduced* 
The  best  instrument  for  this  p%irpose  is  the  com- 
mon horse  lancet,  which  should  be  plunged,  to  the 
depth  of  nearly  half  an  inch,  into  several  places, 
choosing  the  most  depending,  or  lowest  parts  of 
the  swelling.  Horses  kept  in  low  swampy  land, 
or  on  moors,  are  also  subject  to  a  dangerous  kind 
of  dropsy,  which  in  such  districts  is  generally 
termed  Moor  evil.  I  have  been  informed  by  an 
intelligent  correspondent,  a  person  of  considera- 
ble experience  in  the  complaint,  that  the  follow- 
ing preparation  has  proved  almost  invariably  an 
effectual  remedy  for  this  disorder,  and  that  be- 
fore this  preparation  was  known,  the  disease  very 
often  ended  fatally :  he  adds,  *'  it  comes  the 
nearest  to  a  specific  of  any  medicine  I  ever  knew ; 
I  never  bleed,  rowel,  or  scarify  in  dropsy."  This 
receipt  is  an  improvement  on  old  Gervaso  Mark- 
ham's  for  a  *'  Dropsie  or  Evil  Habit  of  the  Body 
but  this  improvement,  or  rather  addition,  (from 
two  to  four  ounces  of  soap,)  is  the  most  efficient 
ingi'edient,  if  not  the  only  one  in  the  formula. 
Take  of  strong  ale,  five  quarts,  (Markham  di- 
rects a  gallon,)  set  it  on  the  fire,  and  skim  off  the 
white  froth  which  rises ;  then  put  into  it  a  hand- 
fiil  of  wormwood  with  the  stalks,  and  let  them 
boil  together  until  reduced  almost  to  a  quart, 
then  add  three  ounces  of  treacle,  one  ounce  and 
an  half  of  long  pepper  and  grains  of  paradise  in 
fine  powder,  and  trom  two  to  four  ounces  of  cas- 
tile  soap.  The  whole  to  be  given  at  one  dose,  and 
the  horse  exercised  immediately  after  till  he 
sweats.    I  should  have  before  observed,  th^t 
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whenever  costiveness  occurs  in  dropsy,  laxative 
medicines  should  be  given. 

Dropsy  of  the  Chkst.  This  is  a  consequence 
of  inflammation  of  the  lungs;  and  when  it  hap- 
pens, that  important  organ  has  generally  been  so 
far  disorganised  or  injured,  that  there  is  not  the 
least  chance  of  the  animal's  rccoveiT.    In  some 
instances  it  islessi-apid  in  its  proj-rcss  than  in 
others,  and  from  an  apparent  abatement  ot  the 
inflammatory  symptoms  and  fever,  the  practi- 
tioner may  be  led  to  prognosticate  a  favourable 
termination  of  the  disorder;  but  according  to  my 
experience,  it  almost  always  ends  fatally.  Diu- 
retics and  tonics,  with  a  nourishing  diet,  are  the  i-e 
medies  most  likely  to  do  good.   Blistering  the 
sides  extensively  may  be  worth  a  trial.  Mr. 
Blaine  recommends  the  operation  of  Tapping  ; 
that  is,  making  an  opening  between  two  of  the 
ribs,  in  such  a  situation  as  to  allow  the  water  to 
run  off  freely.    I  once  tried  this  method,  and 
drew  off  more  than  half  a  pail  full  of  water ;  but  it 
did  no  gocid,  nor  do  I  expect  it  ever  will.  The 
horse  died  in  a  short  time  after,  and  the  lungs 
were  found  in  a  very  diseased  state,  particularly 
on  thesm*face  or  fiieura^  which  was  covered  with 
flakes  of  coagulable  lymph ;  the  inner  surface  of  the 
1  lbs  and  diaphragm,  as  ^well  as  the  pericardium 
were  in  the  same  state. 


7'Vom  a  series  of  essays  on  agricultural  and  rural 
affairs.  By  **  JgricolOy*  a  A  orth- Carolitia far* 
mer, 

PEACH  TREES. 
The  Peach  may  be  ranked  with  the  most  de- 
licious fiiiit  that  can  be  produced  in  any  country. 
It  is  generally  raised  from  the  stone,  but  the  best 
kinds  are  those  propagated  by  innoculation  or 
grafting. 

The  peach  tree. is  subject  to  many  calamities 
and  is  in  general  short  lived ;  its  preservation,  to 


Various  means  have  been  resorted  to,  andwith 
various  success,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
those  worms,  or  of  preventing  them  from  doing 
injury  to  the  trees.  These  various  methods  shall 
now  be  given  as  practised  by  some  of  the  most 
respectable  and  distinguished  farmers  of  our 
country. 

DR.  TILTON  OF   THE  STATE  OF  DELAWARE, 

1  shall  say  but  little  on  the  cultivation  of  this 
useful  tree  ;  but  will  barely  remark,  that  it  should 
always  be  planted  shallow,  with  the  soil  raised 
about  it  in  the  form  of  a  hill ;  that  Forsythe's 
method  of  heading  down  the  trees  a  year  or  two 
after  planting,  insures  the  most  vigorous  growth  ; 
and  that  tilling  the  ground,  for  some  years,  after 
setting  them  out  in  orchards,  is  essential  to  the 
rapid  and  successful  growth  of  the  trees.  The 
diseases  and  early  death  of  our  peach  trees,  is  a 
fenile  source  of  observation,  far  from  being  ex- 
hausted. Among  the  insects  which  are  great  ene 
mies  to  these  trees  is  a  little  beetle,  called  cur- 
culio,  about  the  size  of  a  pea  bug,  which  punc 
tures  the  fruit  and  occasions  it  to  fall  off  and  rot 
before  it  comes  to  maturity.   These  insects  may 
be  extenninatcd  by  means  of  hogs.   This  vora 
cious  animal,  if  suffered  to  go  at  large  in  orchards, 
and  among  fruit  trees,  devours  all  the  fruit  that 
falls,  and  among  others,  the  curculions,  in  the 
maggot  state,  which  may  be  contained  in  them. 
Being  thus  generally  destroyed  in  the  embryo 
state,  there  will  be  few  or  no  bugs  to  ascend  from 


JOHN  H.  COCKE,  VIRGINIA. 

I  think  I  have  discovered  a  remedy  for  the 
worm  which  preys  upon  peach  trees  at  or  near 
their  roots,  and  which  is  so  destructive  to  their 
existence. —  This  remedy  consists  in  tobacco. 
As  much  cured  tobacco  as  is  tied  up  in  a  bundle, 
from  four  to  six  leaves,  is  sufficient  for  a 
tree.  The  tobacco  in  a  moist  state,  so  as  to  ren- 
der it  flexible,  is  bound  around  the  body  of  the 
tree  just  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  encircUnj, 
the  part  where  the  fly  deposites  its  eggs.  Thit, 
precaution  is  to  be  taken  before  the  hatching  oi 
the  flies— the  first  of  July  is  early  enough,  but  to 
make  the  experiment  successful  it  should  not  be 
put  off  longer  than  this  period.  The  tobacco,  so 
generally  deleterious  to  the  insect  tribe,  is  so  also 
to  this  destructive  fly,  and  thereby  prevcnU  its 
approach.  ,  ^ 

My  first  experiments  with  tobacco  were  confin- 
ed to  ten  or  twelve  peach  trees ;  the  next  spring 
found  that  the  trees  still  threw  out  gum  near 
the  surface,  and  I  feared  my  experiment  had 
failed ;  upon  a  close  examination  however,  I  per- 
ceived that  the  gum  had.  issued  out  from  the  old 
wounds  of  the  former  year,  which  were  not  yei 
entirely  healed.  The  last  summer  1  a^n  ap- 
plied the  tobacco,  and  this  spring  have  asslduou^ 
ly  examined  the  trees— upon  the  whole,  1  b^l 
that  those  trees  which  have  enjoyed  the  benehu 
of  the  tobacco  application  for  two  years,  have  ail 
their  wounds  entirely  healed  and  thrown  out  do 


the  earth  in  the  spring  to  injure  the  fruit.  Many  ig^^xn ;  and  in  no  instance  have  I  found  the  worm 
experienced  farmers  have  noted  the  advantage 'to  have  existed,  when  the  tobacco  was  applies 
of  hogs  running  in  their  orchards.  The  best  jp,,o,n  these  facts,  it  is  evident  that  tobacco  staltJ^ 
method  of  destroying  the  wasp-like  insect  (which  j^.^en  stripped  of  their  leaves  would  be  excellen'. 


bores  the  bark  of  the  tree,  and  delights  in  that 
region  just  below  the  surface  of  the  earth)  that  I 
have  ever  employed,  is  to  draw  the  dirt  from  the 
root  of  the  tree,  in  the  fall,  and  pour  boiling  wa- 
ter on  the  roots.  In  the  spring,  my  practice  is, 
to  return  the  soil  to  the  tree,  in  the  form  of  a  hill, 
any  considerable  age.  is  only  to  be  "ensured  by  skill  By  means  of  this  sort,  a  tree  may  be  preserved 
and  attention — its  precious  fruit,  is  therefore  for-  many  years. 

bidden  to  the  slothful,  the  negligent  and  the  ig-  richard  peters,  pennsyi^vania 

norant.  The  worm  or  grub,  produced  by  the  wasp,  de- 

The  peach  tree  is  liable  to  three  misfortunes  positing  its  progeny  in  the  soft  bark,  near  the  sur- 
er calamities — first,  the  fly—  second,  the  break-  face  of  the  ground,  is  the  most  common  destroy- 
ing of  limbs,  which  brings  on  a  decay — thii-d,  to  er  of  the  peach  tree.  I  remove  the  earth  a  few 
wounds  received  on  the  body  by  bursting  of  the  inches  round  the  tree  in  August  or  September, 
bark  by  severe  frosts  in  winter,  and  the  injuries  After  July  the  wasp  ceases  to  pierce  the  bark, 
done  to  it  by  birds,  insects,  &c.  and  to  make  its  deposites.   I  pour  round  the  butt 

But  the  most  general  decay  of  peach  trees,  is  of  the  tree,  beginning  about  one  foot  above  the 
owing  to  a  worm  Which  originates  from  a  large  ground,  a  quart  or  more  (not  being  nice  about  the 
fly,  that  resembles  a  common  wasp.    This  fly  quantity)  of  boiling  hot  soapsuds  or  water.  This 
perforates  the  bark,  and  deposites  an  egg  in  the  kills  the  eggs  or  worm  lodged  in  the  tender  bark ; 
moist  or  sappy  part  of  it.   The  most  conamon  and,  of  course,  prevents  its  ravages  the  next  sea 
place  of  perforation  is  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  son.   1  also  have  the  trees  bared  at  the  roots 
where  the  rougher  and  harder  bark  which  is  ex-  and  exposed  to  the  winter.   I  have  lost  some  in 
posed  to  atmospherical  influence  begins  to  change  this  way ;  but  I  still  continue  the  practice.  I 
to  the  softer  character  of  that  which  covers  the  have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  this  for  ten  or 
roots.   In  this  particular  part  the  fly  is  able  to  twelve  years,  and  prefer  it  to  any  other  treat- 
puncture  the  surface,  and  there  introduce  its  ment.   To  supply  deficiencies,  I  plant  youne  trees 
eggs.   This  they  perform  in  our  climate  from  the  every  year.   When  trees  become  sickly,  I  grub 
middle  of  July  through  August  and  September,  them  up  ;  I  find  that  sickly  trees  often  infect 
In  August,  for  the  most  pait,  the  worms  assume  those  in  vigor  near  them,  by  some  morbid  efliuvia. 
the  crysalis  state,  and  in  eight  or  ten  days  are  The  young  trees  supply  their  loss,  and  I  have  no 
trnnU&ro&cd  iiito  £ies.  Then  they  immediately  trouble  in  nursing  those  in  a  state  of  decay ;  which 
begin  todeposite  their  C.^gs.  'which are soofihatclL-  is  commonly  a  hopeless  task, 


to  throw  around  the  roots  of  fruit  trees. 
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ed  into  worms,  and  thus  the  round  of  transforma- 
tion common  to  the  insect  tribe  is  completed 
The  eggs  deposited  by  the  fly  at  the  times  and 
manner  just  stated,  are  changed  into  worms;  and 
it  is  in  the  worm  state  they  do  the  mUchief,  by 
preying  upon  the  soft  inner  bark  of  the  tree,  which 
IS  the  medium  of  circulation  for  the  sap,  thus  in- 
terrupting the  flow  of  the  sap — the  immediate 
consequence  of  which  is,  the  destruction  of  the 
fruit,  and  finally  the  destruction  of  the  tree.  Gum 
issuing  out  of  a  peach  tree  at  or  near  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  is  a  sure  sign  that  there  are  worins 
UBder  the  hark 


WlLtTA^  COXii,  BirilI^y^TOK»  NKW-JERSET 

I  always  search  the  roots  of  my  trees  twice  in 
the  season,  last  of  July  and  September.  On  the  first 
of  October,  I  open  the  ground  around  the  roots 
so  as  to  leave  a  basin  of  the  size  of  a  common 
wash  basin — in  this  state  they  arc  left  until  the 
next  spring — ^the  ice  and  snow  which  fill  the  hole 
during  winter,  effectually  kills  the  worm  should 
it  have  eluded  my  search.  I  also  endeavor  to  pre- 
vent the  limbs  from  breaking  and  from  excessive 
bearing,  by  close  pruning,  which  I  have  long  found 
more  efficacious  m  peach  than  in  any  other  fruit 
trees. 


MR.  PERKINS'  STEAM  ENGINE. 
Mr.  Perkin's  jinVention  is  toundcd  on  a  most 
valuable  discovery— that  water  is  capable  of  en- 
during an  elevation  of  temperature  evcnto  a  red 
heat,  or  perhaps  an  indefinite  extent,  by  being 
sublected  to  a  very  high  degree  of  pressure: 
which  pressure,  while  it  permits  the  expansion 
of  the  molecules  of  water  as  a  Jluid,  prevents 
their  further  expansion,  or  thtf  liquid  assuming 
the  scf^seous  form  of  steam. 

Instead  of  the  boiler  of  the  ordinary  engm^. 
Mr.  P.  substitutes  a  cylinder,  which  he  terms  the 
venerator.   This  cylinder  is  made  of  goa-mcui. 
(the  most  tenacious  and  least  liable  to  oxidauwi) 
of  about  three  inches  in  thickness,  closed  at  botu 
ends,  with  a  valve  in  the  top,  opening  outwaras . 
which  valve  is  loaded  with  weig'its  equal  to  he 
state  of  the  pressure  from  the  expansion  o  m 
heated  water  within.   The  cylinder  w  pucea 
vertically  in  a  cylindrical  furnace;  consequcniiv 
it  becomes  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  the  hrc, 
and  soon  acquires  a  temperature  of  40(r»  w 
Farenhdt.  The  production  of  steam  is  cfleciea 
by  an  injecting  pump,  throwing  in  water  at  one 
part  of  the  generator,  which  diq[)laces  through 
the  valve  an  equal  volume  of  hot  water  from  to* 
generator.   This  water,  at  420^,  pasang  into  thf 
induction  or  stcaaa  pipe,  instanUy  expands  intf 
steam,  communicates  with  the  wwkiojg  cjflinfler. 
and  gives  motion  to  its  piston,  which  is  placeii . 
a  horizontal  direction,  for  the  more  conv^'^ 
application  of  its  power  to  machinery.  J^^^l, 
ciprocal  action  of  the  piston  opens  and  shuts 
apertures  of  the  induction^  and  eduction  piF- 
by  means  of  rotary  valves,  as  usual  in  someoUi' 
er  engines.   But  the  operation  of  genersimg  i^^^ 
condensing  the  steam  is  eflectcd  so  in8tantan^ 
ously  by  this  engine,  that  the  piston  perfonj' 
about  two  hundred  strokes  in  a  minute,  wh'" 


■^nrftttllbU  work.  In^k-ed,  coiisidtrinc^  the 
mmH  estent  of  surface,  th^  power  of  xh'ts  eii- 
eiBt  is  «liiioii  iTicre<JiUie,  the  generator  cotitAlil<^ 
X  <»nIr^ioiit  cigiit  g&llims  of  wmter,  and  tbe 
^fjifMlilitii  HOC  exceeding  two  lneUea  dim- 
h^hPtt  «m  m  ^Kik^  nf  tlie  i^istoo  atmt  twelve 
:*^l^es  in  tengtb.  Tlltf^filta  t^  gives  motion 
u  m  crank  imt  fly-wll^ld«nl1ftr  td  tfthcr  en^tneB. 

A  filott  decided  improTcmcnl  at  ma  tie  by  Mi% 
V  iti  condensing  the  steam  under  a  vt^ry  gn-at 
5Tt?  of  ptessure,  and  at  a  temptn*ature  of  aLout 

'  •  and  in  this  state  returnin^j  it  into  the  reser- 

i  ir  tor  the  successive  supply  of  the  generator. 
I'  coiiveqoence  of  this  economical  arrangement, 
ill*  space  occupied  by  the  engine  with  all  its 
;  ;uirtenances,  does  not  exceed  an  area  of  six 
a  by  eight.  The  present  model  is  calculated 
s  ctjual  to  a  ten  horse  power  ;  and  Mr.  P.  con- 
'  H  rs  the  whole  of  the  apparatus  of  a  sufficient 

for  a  thirty  horse  engine  ;  with  the  excep- 
I'^n  of  the  working  cylinder  and  piston.  The 
•Misumption  of  coal  for  this  engine  is  within  two 
">hcls  per  day,  when  at  full  work. 
Ali  risk  of  accident  is  effectually  provided 
iinsl,  by  the  following  ingenious  contrivance. 

I  should  be  remembered,  that  owing  to  the 

ii  iill  extent  of  surface  exposed  to  the  expansive 
^ce  of  the  steam,  and  the  latter  being  generat- 
i  ca/y  in  sufficient  quantity  for  each  succeeding 

ke  of  the  piston,  there  is  much  less  liability 

•  accident  from  this  engine,  than  in  most  other 
;fi  pressure  engines.  To  prevent,  however, 
c  possibility  of  such  an  event,  the  induction 
:>e,  in  which  the  steam  is  produced,  is  calciilat- 
.  to  withstand  an  internal  force  of  4000  pounds  to 
•f  square  inch,  and  it  is  also  provided  with  a  thin 
;  per  lube,  which  is  calculated  to  burst  at  apres- 

-re  of  1000  pounds ;  while  the  pressure  under 
ch  Mr.  P.  works  the  engine  does  not  exceed 

'  pounds  on  the  square  inch. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  the  perfect  safety  of 
le  operation  of  this  engine,  notwithstanding  this 

tniense  internal  pressure,  Mr.  Perkins  has  on 

\  erdl  occasions  urged  the  power  of  the  steam 

II  it  bursts  open  the  sides  of  the  copper  tube, 
-hout  occasioning  the  smallest  risk,  either  to 
^  spectator  or  to  any  other  part  of  the  appara- 

This  mode  of  allowing  the  escape  of  the 
'  irn  by  rending  open  the  sides  of  the  ball, 
\Mch  is  made  of  a  determinate  strength)  is 
'uably  superior  in  the  certainty  of  its  opera- 
"li  to  any  modification  of  safety  valves. 
It  is  also  a  very  remarkable  fact,  that  the 
Mm  which  escapes  in  this  case  is  not  by  any 
ti.ns  of  that  elevated  temperature  which  might 
i'  e  been  expected  from  its  prodigious  expansive 
'ce.  This  fact  seems  to  involve  some  points 
.necied  with  the  doctrine  of  latent  heat,  or 
e  conversion  of  fluid  into  gaseous  matter  and 
versa,  with  which  we  are  at  present  but  ve 
imperfectly  acquainted.   We  understand  Mr. 

further  engage<l  on  some  very  important 
/jiries  on  this  most  intricate  branch  of  natural 
•**>ophy. 

e  have  not  heard  any  comparative  estimate 
he  price  of  Mr,  P.'s  engines,  but  we  appre- 
'  id  their  original  cost  will  be  considerably  low- 
^.lan  that  of  others;  while  they  can  be  work- 
'  ^\th  one-tenth  part  of  the  fuel,  and  occupy 

•  V  a  fifth  part  of  the  space  reqiAred  for  those 
•he  low  pressure  construction.    The  latter 
-nt  is  one  of  the  highest  importance,  in  situa 
:>s,  where  manufacturers  are  limited  for  room, 
in  the  metropolis  and  other  great  towns. 

i  lie  very  superior  economy  of  these  engines 
er  all  others,  not  only  in  the  consumption  of 
'.1  and  water,  but  in  the  weight  of  materials, 
i:^t  also  render  them  peculiarly  adapted  for  lo 
nrttive  engines ;  and  we  entertain  little  doubt 
at  steaai  carriages  will,  ere  another  twenty 
ai^  have  elapsed,  become  aft  is^nci^iy  adopted 


among  us-  a**  steam  %^e!>st  ls  nrv  :vt  tlic  pvi v-ciit.  And 
when  w£  take  int<i  consideivttion  the  hnmense 
laving  in  the  consumpiion  and  tonnage  of  coals, 
we  are  of  opinion  that  Mr.  P/a  invention,  will 
infitiUelf  tfc^^s©  of  tM  Steam  m^m  itt 

navigatioa^ ' 

The  following  es^*act  of  alettei*  Trmn  a  g^tle* 
man  of  this  town,  eminent  for  hi;*  scientifi*^  at^ 
tainniuns  and  tnechantcal  !ikiU«  now  in  Eil|[la]ldt 
to  his  friend  in  this  town,  j^-ives  a  more  clear  and 
satisfactory  account  than  we  have  yet  seen  pub- 
lished, of  Mr.  Perkins*  important  invention.  The 
letter  is  dated  April  26 ^Boston  Daily  jidv. 

As  many  enquiries  were  made  concerning  Mr. 
Perkins'  new  steam  engine,  before  I  left  Boston, 
without  any  satisfactory  information  being  had,  1 
will  attempt  to  give^you  some  account  of  it.  Before 
I  begin,  however,  you  must  free  your  mind  from 
ail  notions  of  a  common  engine,  and  call  his,  what 
you  please  afterwards.  1  do  not  mean  that  Mr. 
Perkins'  machine  is  not  a  steam  engine,  but  that 
its  operation  is  so  essentially  different,  in  its  prin- 
ciple, from  all  other  machines  under  that  name 
heretofore  known,  that  you  must  prepare  for  a 
great  novelty,  such  an  one  as  must,  in  a  short  pe- 
riod, throw  out  of  use  all  the  steam  engines,  on 
whatever  principles  hitherto  made.  I  saw  it  on 
Monday  last,  the  day  after  my  arrival,  being  the 
first  time  he  publickly  exhibited  it. 

In  the  common  machines,  a  great  mass  of  wa- 
ter is  made  to  boil  violently  in  a  strong  iron  or 
copper  vessel,  called  a  boiler,  upon  the  surface  of 
which  water,  thus  boiling,  is  raised  the  steam, 
heated  to  a  degree,  and  conveyed  by  pipes  to  the 
working  cylinder,  and  thrown  by'  opening  and 
closing  cocks,  alternately  upon  the  upper  and 
lower  side  of  the  piston.  In  Mr.  Perkins',  no- 
thing of  this  kind  takes  place,  nor  does  the  water 
even  boil,  nor  is  any  steam  produced  except  the 
engine  is  worked.  He  confines  in  a  very  strong 
vessel,  a  small  quantity  of  water,  keeping  the 
vessel  constantly  full,  which  is  heated  to  a  very 
considerable  degree.  This  vessel,  corresponding 
to  the  old  fashioned  boiler,  he  calls  the  generator, 
and  holds  about  seven  gallons  in  the  machine  I 
saw  working.  It  is  of  cast  iron,  or  rather  bdl 
metal,  about  three  inches  thick,  and  is  placed  in 
another  sheet  iron  vessel  or  case,  which  encloses 
it,  leaving  a  space  all  round  of  eight  inches. 
VVithin  this  case  the  generator  stands  on  a  grat- 
ing, so  as  to  admit  of  coal  being  placed  under  it 
and  round  the  sides,  perhaps  two  or  three  inches 
high.  To  work  his  engine  all  day,  about  a  bushel 
of  coal  is  necessary,  and  on  removing  the  iron  co- 
ver from  a  hole  in  the  top  of  the  enclosing  vessel, 
I  perceived  no  more  fire  than  is  often  seen  in  a 
common  parlour  grate.  The  power  of  this  en- 
gine is  ten  horses. 

The  cylinder  in  which  the  piston  works,  is  ho- 
rizontal ;  the  piston  is  two  inches  diameter,  hav- 
ing a  stroke  of  twelve  inches  only.  Near  this 
cylinder  stands  the  generator,  which  communi- 
cate with  each  other  by  means  of  a  short  strong 
pipe,  so  that  the  operating  valve  alternately  clos- 
ing and  shutting,  this  communication  is  brought 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  cylinder.  When  this 
valve  is  opened  in  common  engines  the  steam 
passes  from  the  boiler  to  the  piston ;  but  in  Mr. 
Perkins',  nothing  but  water,  immediately  com- 
pressed by  heat,  is  passed — and  at  the  moment  of 
passing,  the  small  quantity  which  issues,  bursts  into 
steam  with  great  power.  This  explosion  of  water 
(and  I  see  no  reason  why  it  may  not  be  so  termed; 
immediately  fills  the  space  between  the  piston 
and  one  end  of  the  cylinder,  and  drives  the  pis- 
ton the  whole  length  of  the  stroke.  On  alternat- 
ing, this  steam  is  condensed,  and  the  same  opera- 
lion  then  takes  place  from  the  opposite  end.  A 
bmall  pump  is  moved,  to  throw  the  exceedingly 
small  quantity  of  water,  resulting  from  the  con- 


densEilion  of  the  sieam,  into  tht:  coivtlctir^tr  ;  a 
ficroug  iron  vesst-l  i-iamllng  near  the  gtntTaior, 
from  which  it  is  forced  by  the  same  ininip  lutio 
the  generator  again,   SoQh  is  the  gener^  de« 

ii^ption«)fl<fimkte'«ni«t*  ftfm^^ 

pnirer  icn  hrf*ne<  anil  mi^  Vt^iii^  ffisfc^ln 
I  bet  that  he  woijhl  ma^c  it  do  the  iP?Mt%  of  n  Mh 
leen  horse  po  w  The  wliol  e  machinery  w  el^9 
probably,  less  tlian  a  ton,  and  he  says  his  ma- 
chines and  whole  apparatus  for  any  power,  say 
fifty  horses,  wiil  weigh  unly  about  as  much  us  the 
water  alone  in  common  engines  of  the  same  pow- 
er. He  is  now  building  a  steam -boat  of  three 
hundred  tons,  to  have  two  engines  of  sixty  horse 
power  each,  the  cylinders  of  which  will  be  only 
seven  inches  diameter,  with  a  five  foot  stroke, 
and  the  whole  work  will  be  below  deck,  at  the 
bow  of  the  boat.  It  is  strictly  true,  in  principle, 
that  when  the  engine  is  once  filled,  no  additional 
water  is  required.  But  owing  to  some  small  quan- 
tity inevitably  escaping  through  the  joints  of  the 
tubes,  &c.  a  small  loss  is  sustained,  which  must  be 
supplied  by  the  pump  :  for  this  purpose  he  has  a 
bucket  of  water  ready.  From  the  compact  form, 
simplicity,  lightness,  and  power  of  his  machines, 
I  see  no  reason  why  steam  carriages  should  not, 
especially  on  good  roads,  in  a  very  few  years,  su- 
pei-sede  all  other  kinds  of  land  carriage,  and  a 
mail  coach  soon  be  running  between  this  place 
and  Liverpool,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  miles  an  hour. 

Another  letter  from  London,  dated  April  24, 
and  published  in  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser, 
communicates  the  following  additional  informa- 
tion respecting  Perkins'  Improved  Steam  En- 
gine. 

'*  You  have  probably  heard  of  Mr.  Perkins' 
new  and  important  improvement  of  the  Steam 
Engine — but  as  I  have  seen  it  in  operation  and 
have  conversed  with  Mr.  Perkins  on  the  subject,  I 
will  merely  mention  the  principle  on  which  the 
improvement  is  founded.  He  was  never  able  to 
account  for  the  fact  that  the  bottom  of  a  copper 
vessel  is  burnt  through  even  when  kept  full  of 
water.  It  occurred  to  him  at  length,  that  when- 
ever great  heat  is  applied,  there  is  always  a 
large  space,  between  the  bottom  and  the  water, 
occupied  by  steam,  which  acts  as  anon  conductor. 
— His  object  then  was  to  place  the  water  under 
such  pressure  that  it  should  be  kept  in  contact 
with  the  bottom  of  the  vessel ;  and  that  no  room 
should  be  left  for  the  admission  of  steam,  and 
then,  of  course,  all  the  caloric  would  be  transmit- 
ted into  the  water.  This  he  has.  effected,  and  a 
saving  is  made  of  nine-tenths  of  the  fuel  usually 
consumed.  The  water  is  r^sed  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  400  or  more  degrees  of  Farenheit,  and  on 
its  escape  from  the  boiler  is  converted  into 
steam.— This  system  unites  the  two  objects 
which  were  wanting  to  render  the  steam  engine 
useful  on  long  voyages.  It  is  worked  with  so  lit- 
tle fuel  that  it  will  be  no  inconvenience  to  carr}' 
enough  for  the  longest  voyages — and  the  machine 
occupies  but  one  tenth  part  of  the  space  of  the 
old  ones.  Indeed  one  vessel  is  now  preparing  to 
sail  for  India  with  an  engine  of  this  construction 
of  sixty  horse  power. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  P.  has  had  great  offers 
made  him  for  rights  to  use  his  invention.  He 
offers  to  make  engines  at  half  the  price  of  Watt 
and  Bolton,  and  demands  only  one  third  of  the 
value  of  the  savings  in  fuel.  One  singular  fact  is 
observed,  viz.  that  the  higher  the  temperature 
of  the  water  is,  the  lower  is  that  of  the  steam — 
That  of  boiling  water,  at  a  certain  distance, 
scalds-^that  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  400  do- 
nees at  the  same  distance  is  merely  tepid.  It  is 
explained  on  the  principle  of  its  extreme  expan- 
sion. Perkins  thinks  he  could  raise  the  water  to 
90  high  a  temperature,  that  the  steam  would  b 
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converted  into  snoTt?.  He  is  certainly  playing 
strange  tricks  with  his  mechanics.  A  great  num- 
ber of  lords  and  ladies  have  been  to  see  his 
workshop — and  the  aavana^  among  others  Mr. 
Wollaston  and  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  though  at 
first  incredulous,  are  now  satisfied  of  the  truth 
of  his  pretensions.  The  Marquis  of —  told him 
he  would  engage  to  go  to  America  with  him,  if 
he  would  carry  him  in  15  days — Perkins  told  him 
he  thought  he  could  do  it  in  something  less. 
People  amuse  themselves  in  speculations  of  what 
changes  arc  to  be  produced  by  this  invention — 
.sails  and  rigging  of  course  will  be  laid  aside,  and 
people  expect  soon  to  see  a  steam  engine  travel- 
ling along  the  roads  instead  of  horses — and  as  the 
explosive  power  of  steam  can  be  made  greater 
than  that  of  gunpowder,  the  same  power  which 
moves  the  cannon^  may  discharge  the  balls,  and 
all  the  batteries  may  be  converted  into  flying  ar- 
tillery. Mons.  Gautler  (a  nephew  of  the  balloon 
man)  carries  his  views  still  higher  and  suggests 
that  a  small  engine  might  be  found  very  useful 
in  giving  direction  to  balloons,  by  operating  on 
something  in  the  shape  of  wings  \** 

FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

METEOROLOGY. 
Mr.  Srinner, 

As  in  our  very  dry  seasons,  the  most  of  your, 
readers  are  watching  the  winds  and  the  signs, 


to  preside  at  all  meetings,  to  direct  such  corres- 
pondence as  may  be  necessary,  to  superintend 
the  affairs  of  the  Society,  and  to  make  such  com- 
munications as  from  time  to  time  may  be  deemed 
useful. 

Art.  IV.  The  Vice  President  in  case  of  the 
absence  of  the  President  shall  fulfil  his  du- 
ties; and  in  case  of  the  absence,  death,  or  resig- 
nation of  any  officer,  the  Society  shall  have 
power  to  appoint  in  his  place  a  member  to  act 
until  the  appearance  of  sucli  absent  officer,  or  in 
case  of  death  or  resignation,  until  another  officer, 
shall  be  duly  elected 

Art.  V.  Twenty- four  trustees  shall  be  elected, 
of  whom  twelve  shall  be  from  the  Western 
Shore,  and  twelve  shall  be  from  the  Eastern 
Shore.  They  shall  meet  a3  often  as  their  res 
pective  chaii*men,  or  any  two  members  may 
deem  it  necessary,  and  any  three  members 
shall  constitute  a  quorum.  The  trustees  shall 
from  time  to  time  examine  in  person  the  ma- 
nagement and  condition  of  such  farms  as  they 
may  consider  objects  worthy  of  their  attention  ; 
and  they  shall  make  report  to  the  society  of 
such  as  may  merit  their  approbation.  They 
shall  severally  take  charge  of  all  the  property 
and  articles  of  the  Society,  on  their  respective 
Shores ;  the  books  and  papers  of  the  other  depart- 
ments excepted.  It  shall  be  their  duty  to 
take  the  most  efficient  measures  for  collect- 


der  signed  by  the  President,  and  countersigned  by 
the  Corresponding  Secretary  ;  and  all  expenses 
mcurred  on  the  Eastern  Shore  for  premiums  or 
otherwise  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  paid  by  the  As- 
sistant Treasurer,  under  an  order  signed  by  the 
Vice  President,  and  countersigned  by  the  Assist- 
ant Recording  Secretary. 

Art.  XI.  At  every  meeting  of  the  Society, 
the  President  or  the  Vice  President,  if  attending, 
shall  with  the  members  present  form  a  Quorum. 

Art.  XII.  The  Society  shall  consist  of  inha 
bitants  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  friendly  to  ag^culture;  and 
provision  shall  be  made  for  the  election  and  ad- 
mission of  honorary  members. 

The  foregoing  amended  Constitution  having 
been  unanimously  approved  and  adopted,  it  was 
ordered  to  be  published  in  the  American  Farmer ; 
and  the  meeting  then  agreed  to  adjourn  to  Friday, 
the  18th  day  of  July,  when  they  would  meet 
again  at  Baltimore,  to  choose  the  general  officers  of 
the  Society,  the  Trustees,  &c.  for  the  Western 
Shore.  R.  SMITH,  Prendent, 

James  Howard,  Secretary. 


as  they  are  termed,  for  ram.   I  have  thought  ^js^^buting  the  best  samples  of  all  the 

tr^slation  from  a  French  work,  ^^^^^^  ^      ,oo^  seeds;  for  collecting 

called  •'Erreurset  Pr^jug^s,"  might  be  accepta^aU  native  fossils,  marls,  earth  or  substances. 


ble  to  them 

"The  Abb^  Toaldo  has  demonstrated  that  in 
1106  new  moons,  950  have  been  followed  by 
remarkable  changes  of  weather.  There  are 
then  950  chances  to  156,  or  what  Is  the  same 
thing,  six  to  one  that  a  new  moon  will  produce  a 
change  of  weather.  The  other  phases  have  less 
influence.  The  full  moon  gives  but  five  chances 
to  one.  The  first  and  last  quarters  give  but  two 
and  a  half  to  one.'' 

MARYLAND  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Baltimore^  June  23,  1823. 
At  an  adjourned  special  meeting,  in  pursuance 
of  notice  given,  of  the  members  of  the  Mary- 
land Agricultural  Society,  R.  Smith,  Esq.  in  the 
chair,  and  James  Howard,  F-sq.  Secretary,  held 
in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  on  the  23d  June,  1823, 
the  following  proceedings  were  approved  and 
adopted 

Resolved,  that  the  Articles  of  Association  of 
•*  'I  he  Maryland  Agricultural  Society,"  be  amend 
ed  according  to  the  following  form,  and  that  the 
same  so  amended,  be  anfl  hereby  are  adopted  as 
the  constitution  of  the  said  societv'. 

articles    of  association  of  the  MARYLAND 

agricultural  society. 

We  the  subscribers  do  hereby  agree  to  asso- 
ciate ourselves  under  the  style  and  title  of 
The  Maryland  Agricultural  Society** 

Art.  I.  The  object  of  this  association  is  the 
promotion  of  Agriculture,  and  Rural  Economy. 

Art.  n.  The  oflBcers  of  this  society,  shall  be 
a  President,  a  Vice  President,  a  Recording  Se- 
cretary, a  Corresponding  Secretary,  an  Assist- 
ant Recording  Secretary,  a  Professor  of  Agricul- 
tural Chymistry,  aTrcasui^cr,  an  Assistant  Trea- 
surer, and  two  Collectors— one  for  each  Shore, 
twenty-four  Trustees,  and  such  other  officers  as 
the  by-laws  of  the  Society  shall  from  time  to 
tinne  direct.  All  officers,  where  not  otherwise 
directed,  shall  be  chosen  by  ballot,  to  serv^ 
until  the  close  of  the  next  exhibition,  and  then 
and  thereafter  be  annually  elected  at  the  meet- 


November. 

Act.  HI.  The  dut|r  of  the  Preudeit  shall  be 


all  native  fossils,  marls,  earth  or  substances, 
proper  for  manures ;  for  causing  the  same  to  be! 
analysed,  and  report  the  results  to  the  society  ; ' 
for  procuring  experiments,  to  be  made  by  careful 
agriculturists,  of  all  such  fossils,  maris,  earth  or 
substances;  for  collecting  models  of  the  best 
agricultural  implements,  and  to  report  their 
properties  and  usefulness :  to  designate  from  time 
to  time  all  subjects  and  objects  for  which  {premi- 
ums should  be  offered,  and  to  fix  and  declare 
the  several  premiums  for  the  same  ;  to  appoint 
committees  to  examine  into, the  merits  of,  and 
report  on  all  claims  for  premiums  ;  to  designate 
the  time,  and  make  the  requisite  preparatory  ar- 
rangements every  year  for  the  meeting  of  the 
Society,  and  to  keep  regular  minutes  of  all  their 
proceedings. 

Art.  VI.  The  Assistant  Secretary,  the  Assist- 
ant Treasurer,  and  the  twelve  Trustees  for  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  shall  be  chosen  at  a 
meeting  to  be  called  on  that  shore,  by  the  Vice 
President,  and,  when  so  chosen,  shall  serve  until 
the  close  of  the  next  exhibition  on  the  Eastern 
Shore ;  and  the  Trustees  for  said  shore,  shall 
then  and  thereafter  be  chosen  annually. 

Art.  VII.  The  first  Exhibition  of  the  Society 
shall  be  on  the  Western  Shore,  on  the  first 
Wednesday  in  November  next .  The  next  Exhi 
bition  of  the  Society  shall  be  on  the  Eastern  Shore 
on  such  day  thereafter  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
Trustees  hereafter  to  be  chosen  on  that  shore. 

Art.  VIII.  The  Society  shall  have  power  to 
make  such  bye-laws  and  regulations,  as  they 
shall  from  time  to  time  deem  necessary  for  car- 
rying into  effect  the  objects  of  the  institution. 

Art.  IX.  Every  member  on  joining  this  as- 
sociation, shall  pay  to  the  treasurer,  or  to  the  as- 
sistant treasurer,  a  sum  not  less  than  two  dol- 
lars, and  shall  annually  thereafter  in  the  month 
of  November,  pay  a  sum  not  less  than  two  dollars, 
so  long  as  he  may  continue  to  be  a  member  of 
said  Society. 

Art.  X.  All  expenses  incurred  in  the  procu- 
ring of  premiums  to  be  distributed  by  the  Socie- 
ty, at  their  meeting  on  the  Western  Shore,  and 


ing  held  on  the  Western  Shore,  in  the  month  of  all  expenses  incurred  by  the  trustees  in  the  pre- 


paratory arrangements  for  such  meeting  or  other- 
wise, shall  be  paid  by  the  treasurer,  under  an  or- 


BALTIMORE,  FRIDAY,  JULY  4.  1823. 

37*  Is  it  not  wonderful,  that  to  this  hour,  intelH- 
(gent  farmers  should  be  obstinately  divided  in  opini- 
lon  about  the  origin  of  cheat  ?  One  would  suppose 
that  a  question  so  susceptible  of  demonstration, 
and  so  immediately  and  much  connected  with 
their  interests  would  have  been  fiilly  settled 
For  the  next  paper,  we  have  sent  to  the  Printer 
a  letter,  wherein  the  writer  states  that  he  has 
**  fwenfy  acres  turned  to  cheat  this  ear."  Is  there 
in  all  the  circle  of  arts,  in  all  the  variety  of 
men's  business,  an  instance  of  such  indolence 
in  not  clearing  off  all  doubt  in  regard  to  an  evil 
of  such  extent?  Will  not  agricultural  schools 
and  professorships,  connected  with  pattern  farms, 
diffuse  skill  and  science  amongst  agriculturist^ 
as  our  admirable  military  academy  preserves 
and  distributes  the  art  of  war?  But  man  in  the 
boasted  superiority  and  perfection  of  hia  nature, 
has  ever  been  most  ingenious  in  the  arts  of  des- 
truction ! !  — - 

The  Editor  was  absent  when  the  last  num- 
ber of  the  Farmer  was  published,  until  nearly  the 
whole  impression  was  stricken  off-«4he  Editorial 
observations  on  Usury  laws,  abound  in  errors  of 
the  press,  •*  too  tedious  to  enumerate." 

BALTIMOR^MARKET. 
PRICES  CURRENT.-^e)RRECTED  weekly. 
Flour,  best  white  wheat,  g8— Howa:-d  street 
Superfine,  87  25— fine  do.  S6  75— Wharf,  do.  gr— 
sales — White  wheat,  gl  42  to  1  50— Red  do.  gl  4:: 
to  gl  43— .Rye,  75  cents— Com,  50  to  52  cent> 
— country  Oats,  40  cents— Beef,  8  cts.  per  lb.; 
—Live  Cattle,   $6  to  g6  50  per  cwt^Ba- 
con,  round,  8  to  9  cents  per  Ib.^— Pork  g4  50  to 
5  50  per  c.  lb.—  6  to  8  cts.  per  pound — Mutton,  5 
to  6  cts.  per  lb. — Beans,  %\  37^  to  1  50— Peas,  1 
black  eyed,  55  to  60  cts^Red  Clover  Seed,  g5  ia  ^ 
a  $6 — Orchard  Grass  do.  g3— Herds*  Grass  do.  g5  » 
—Timothy  do.  g4  50— Millet,  none— Buckwheat  \ 
gl  50— Flaxseed,  75  to  80  cts.— Whiskey,  froni 
the  wagons,  34  cts.  per  gal.  inchidii^  che  bar- 
rel—Apple brandy,  30  to  32  cts^Peack  do 
65  to  70  cts.— Shad,  g6  50,  scarce— Herrinn* 
No.  1,  g2  75  per  bbl. — No.  2,  g2  50^F]ae  s^t," 
60  to  65  cts.  per  bush.— Coarse,  do.  70— Butter 
(firkin)  12  cts  per  Ib^Eggs,  12J  cts.  per  dorJ 
— Hay,  gl8  per  ton— Straw,  g9. 

Mabtland  Tobacco,  Red,  lias  improved  Iron 
jgl  to  jg2  per  hundred.  ^ 
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cjtist  upon  this  lasitrout^,  so  the  pTestumpiion 

  e<|ua]ly  fur  and  mimial,  that  in  this  ilirtctioit 

ON  THE   PAR  AMOUNT  IMPOHTANCE,       '^^^gf  *f  ^•'^  ^^i* •''^^^^^^^^ 
TO  MARYLAND,  OF  A  CAN  Ab  TO  THE  ^P^",  T^""*  pronded  n  shall  be 

!SUSQUEHANNA.  ™na  pfWiiiBiBle  id  brmg  the  required  supply  of 

Yjj  Jv^liter  over  or  through  the  summit  level  h*  an 

Further  Bub^tantial  ev'idence  of  the  amftle  suffix  f*^^^^  f'^^'J^^T:  important  deside 

curncu,  in  general,  of  ten  thousand  dollars  a  ^J^^  ^«  be  determined  by  the  survey  and  le 
mite  to  optn  a  Candl  comment  for  Boat  na^^  f'J'^l''^^  „  . 

vip^tion  '         ^  I         Agam,  agreeably  to  Niles'  Weekly  Regis- 

52  JBy  the  -Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board       Vol.  No.  22,  page  275.  the  Housatonick  Ca- 
of  PubUc  Works  of  Virginia  /  page  84  of  the        »°         England,  will  be  66  miles  long,  the 
-'■•cipal  Engineer's  RcjS)rt,  it  appears  that  in:5««n^       ^eet.  and  the  supply  of  water  abun- 
•uL  *.^o»  i^.«o4,?^  River  Canal, *^^*»       whole  cost  of  which,  is  estimated  at 


estimating  the  cost  of  the  James^ 
1 1  was  divided  into  four  sections,  the  distance  of 
c  ach  in  miles ;  the  average  cost  per  mile ;  the 
^ul*plus,  that  would  be  remaining,  at  the  same 
rdte,  out  of  an  appropriation  of  one  million  of  dol- 
lars, for  100  miles  of  Canal ;  and  the  rate  per 
cent,  at  which  that  surplus  would  accrue  in  pro- 
poicion  to  the  estimated  cost,  as  thev  have  been 
carefully  collected,  and.  calculated,  from  the  Re 
port  above  mentioned,  may  be  clearly  exhibited 
in  one  distinct  view,  as  follows 


No  of 
sect'n 

Miles  of 
distance 

Aver,  cost 
per  mile 

$  saved  iniRate  per 
100  miles^cent  sav'd 

1 

24i. 

$  6560 

8344,000 

34 

2 

120} 

5730 

427,000 

43 

3 

85 

8100 

190,000 

19 

4 

19 

12659 

I'otal 

249 

7154 

284,600 

28 

53.  The  lockage  reported  in  this  instance  is 
[  1 5'i  feet  and  a  half,  at  j|625  per  foot  except  47 
•  et  and  a  half  in  the  first  section  at  .glOOO.  The 
sti mated  cost  of  the  whole  249  miles  of  Canal 
V  <  1,781,419  that  is  at  the  rate  of  g7154  per 
i.ik',  aod  a  saving  of  28  per  cent,  as  above  stated. 

The  cost  of  the  Potomac  Canal,  was  estimated 

five  sections,  as  appears  by  the  Commissioner's 
Kiicial  Report,  transmitted  by  the  governor,  to 
.)C  Assembly  of  Maryland,  January  1,  1823,  pa< 

s  77  to  84 ;  a  similar  view  of  which  is  present* 
vl  as  follows: 


No  of 
sccL*n 

Miles  of 
distance 

Aver,  cost 
per  mile 

^  saved  in 
100  miles 

Rate  per 
cent  sav'd 

I 

54^ 

S7,711 

g228,900 

^3 

o 

331 

8,055 

194,500 

•  19 

3 

38} 

8,483 

151,700 

15 

4 

46i 

7,-499 

250,100 

25 

5 

9 

23,702 

r  v.al 

182 

8,676    1  132,400 

13 

> 4-  Upon  this  occasion  487  feet  of  Lockage  are 
:  •  mated  at  5^50,  except  62  fe|?t  in  the  last  sec- 
•1,  at  S750.   The  whole  cost  is  estimated  at 
J  .3  78.954  for  182  miles.   The  greater  cost,  and 
-  3  ^avinj^,  upon  this  route  than  upon  that  of 
.itr2»'  River,  appear  to  be  owing  to  the  great 
-!'-ulties  that  must,  of  course,  be  encountered 
op  tf  Ming  a  Canal  along  the  narrow,  rocky  ra- 
te of  the  Potomac,  through  the  South  moun- 
:  a,  axid  ^\ho  around  the  Great  and  Little  Falls, 
tr  to  tide  water,  where,  in  a  distance  of  only  9 
..«r^  it  is  stated,  that  the  Lockage  required,  is 
.   less  than  102  feet,  that  is  no  less  than  one 
irtH  part  of  the  whole  estimated  Lockage,  in  a 
LTia.1  of  100  miles,  between  Baltimore  and  the 


£699,400.  This,  I  perceive,  exceeds  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  a  mile— and  I  also  very  plainly  per 
ceive  the  reason  of  it.  The  ascent  is  604  feet : 
whereas,  at  4  feet  in  thk  mile,  the  estimated 
rise  and  fall  in  the  propdsed  route  to  the  Susque 
haona,  the  Lockage  would  be  only  264  feet  in  66 
miles.  Consequently,  if  264  feet  be  taken  from 
604  feet,  the  excess  is  340  feet,  which  at  jS625, 
the  lowest  estimated  cost  per  foot,  the  amount  is 
2212,500.  This  sum  being  deducted  from 
S699,4d0  the  estimated  cost,  and  the  remainder 
divided  by  66  miles,  the  distance,  the  qiiotient 

15  g7377  per  mile,  were  it  not  on  account  of  the 
exoesshre  Lockage.  At  this  rate,  the  saving,  out 
of  m  m  llion  of  dollars,  for  100  miles,  would  be 
S2t2,300,  that  is  upwards  of  26  per  cent,  upon 
theremired  proportion  of  the  original  estimate. 

56.  The  foregoing  estimate  has  reminded  me 
of  a  small  omission  in  my  last  number.   In  the 
caloilfltioQ  of  the  amount  of  saving  (50)  agreea 
bly  to  the  teat  of  exfi^rience,  upon  the  Canals  of 
New  Ycrk,  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  Lockage 
there,  that  is  661  feet  in  the  Erie  Canal  of  35 
miles,  being  less  in  proportion,  than  the  estima- 
ted rise  and  fall  of  400  feet  in  100  miles.  In 
stead  of 400,  there  should  be  only  187  feet  at  tiie 
rate  of  661  feet  in  353  miles.   Hence  the  excess 
is  313^  feet,  the  amount  of  which,  at  g625  per 
foot  iff  j^>33, 125  for  extra  Lockage.   But  accord 
ing  to  hifbrmation  that  I  have  since  received 
from  one  of  our  Susquehanna  Canal  Commission- 
ers, for  only  20  per  cent,  to  be  saved,  in  conse< 

?|uence  of  the  incalculable  advantages  derived 
rom  experience^  is  too  low.  I  am  told  that 
these  advantages  were  estimated  by  a  superin 
tendent,  in  the  business,  who  was  very  capable 
of  forming  a  very  correct  opinion,  at  thirty 
three  and  a  third  per  cent.  That  I  may  be 
certain,  however,  not  to  exceed  the  reality,  let 
25  per  cent,  be  adopted,  which  rate  being  de- 
ducted from  957,603,386,  and  ^764,000  from  the 
remainder,  then  by  adding  the  above  g  133, 125 
for  extra  Lockage  we  obtain  £5,071, 665  for  the 
cost  of  782  miles,  as  before  (50)  of  Canal,  com- 
petent for  Boat  navigation,  that  is  g6473  per 
mile,  equal  to  a  saving  of  jg35 2,700,  or  35  per 
cent,  out  of  an  appropriation  of  a  million  of  dol 
lars  for  100  miles.  The  difference  between  4 
feet,  and  nearly  3  feet  Lockage,  on  the  Potomac 
route,  and  upwards  of  4  and  a  half  on  the  James' 
River,  are  both  deemed  too  small  to  be  made 
particular  subjects  of  calculation. 

57.  The  Canal  of  Languedoc,  in  France,  cal 
led,  also,  the  Canal  of  the  two  seas,  is  stated  in 
the  French  Encyclopedia,  to  be  64  leagues,  192 
miles  in  length,  and  to  have  cost  25  millions  of 
livers,  valued  according  to  the  period  when 
work  was  prepared  for  publication.  Computing 

16  livers,  as  being  equal  to  83  the  cost  of  192 
miles,  was  g4,687,500,  that  is,  g24,414  per  mile. 
From  other  authorities,  it  appear^  that  the  sum- 
mit level  of  this  stupendous  Canal,  is  abQut  600 
feet  above  the  two  waters,  between  which,  it 
forms  a  communication;  that  under  the  patron 
age  of  Louis  XIV.  who  furnished  more  than 


and  144  wld^,  including  the  tmiJig  paths,  and  a 
water  line  M  m  ft-^etp  l|eiii^«iC»i  width  in  the 
bottom,  allowing  18  inches  bafle  eii  each  side,  to 
rine  foot  rise,  would  be  42  f*.'et,  and  the  excava* 
tion  in  every  yard  of  distance,  34  cubic  yards; 
so  that  by  proportion,  34  cubic  yards :  are  to  8 ; : 
as  g24,414;  are  to  $5745,  including  evory  ex- 
pense at  that  rate,  for  a  Canal  of  24  feet  water 
line,  and  4  deep,  as  before  mentioned. 

58.  Again,  the  Holstein  Canal,  begun  in  1777, 
and  finished  in  1785,^  is  stated  in  the  New  Edin* 
burg  Encyclopedia,  Article  Navigation  Inland, 
page  360,  to  extend  about  50  miles.  Its  water 
line  is  said  to  be  100  feet,  bottom  54,  and  depth 
not  less  than  10  in  any  part.  The  whole  Ex- 
pense of  this  ship  navigation,  where  vessels  draw- 
ing 9  feet  4  inches  water,  pass  through  between 
the  Baltic  and  the  Genu  an  Ocean ;  and  from  two 
to  three  thousand  ships  have  passed  in  one 
year,  was  a  little  more  than  a  million  and  a 
half  of  dollars,  that  is  030,000  per  mile.  Ac- 
cording to  the  above  dimensions,  each  yard 
in  length  would  contain  85  cubic  ywls  of 
excavation,  which:  are  to  8  cubic  yards::  as 
930,000  per  mile :  are  'to  £2824.  I  consider  it 
probable  that  this  low  amount  may  be  owing  to 
there  being  but  little,  if  any  Lockage  in  this  in- 
stance, and  if  so,  £3000  being  added  for  4  feet 
Lockage,  at  £750  per  foot,  will  produce,  for  the 
cost  of  a  Canal,  competent  for  Boat  navigation, 
g5284  per  mile,  at  that  rate,  a  sum  nearly  agree- 
ing with  several  of  the  foregoing  calculations. 

59.  Evidence  of  a  similar  nature,  might  be  ad- 
ded to  a  much  greater  extent ;  but  more  appears 
to  be  unnecessar}'.  From  that  which  has  alrea- 
dy been  offered,  it  is  evident  1153  miles  of  Canal 
have  been  located,  and  about  one  half  of  it  has 
also  been  made,  as  follows :  the  cost  of  the  large 
Canals  being  reduced  to  the  proposed  size  of  34 
feet  surface  and  4  feet  deep : 


Para- 
graph 

Miles  of 
distance 

Aver,  cost 
peii.  mile 

£  saved  in 
100  miles 

Rate  per 
cent  sav'd 

52 

249 

£7,154 

284,600 

28 

53 

182 

8,676 

132,400 

13 

55 

66 

7,377 

S62,30<» 

26 

56 

414 

6,473 

352,700 

35 

57 

192 

5,745 

425,500 

42 

58  I 

50 

5,284 

471,600 

47 

Total  I 

1153  1 

6,760 

324,000 

32 

60.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  out  of  sixteen  items 
of  calculation  there  arc  only  two,  and  out  of  1153 
only  28  miles  in  which  the  cost  has  been  recog- 
nized to  exceed  £10,000  per  mile.  Owing  to  221 
feet  of  lockage  being  required  in  the  last  19  miles 
of  the  James'  River  route,  that  is  nearly  12  feet 
in  the  mile  instead  of  4,  the  excess  is  8  feet,  the 
cost  of  which  at  R625  per  foot,  is  £5,000,  and 
this  being  taken  from  £12,659  leaves  £7,659  for 
the  cost  per  mile,  exduave  of  the  extra  lockage 
— which  is  equivalent  to  a  saving  of  234,100,  or 
nearly  23  and  a  half  per  cent,  out  of^  million  of  dol- 
lars for  100  miles.  Thus,  there  are  now  only  nine 
miles  out  of  1153,  which  constitute  any  exception 
to  the  entire  sufficiency  of  £10,00(ra  mile;  and 
in  consequence  of  these  9  miles  including  102 
feet  of  lockage,  (54)  and  otherwise  pressnting 
difficulties  that  are  believed  to  be  of  a  more  for- 
midable character  than  any  that  mil  probably  be 
>resented  upon  the  other  contemplated  routes  in 
Vlaryland,  this  last  exception,  also,  completely 
vanishes  from  before  us. 


61.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  popular  coniec- 
half  the  money  expended  upon  it — ^it  was  begutiylWiT^  of  iwenty.miliiona  of  dollars  being  required 


rqueharaia.   And  as  it  may  fairly  and  rational    ^     ^  ,  ,  ^  „.™  ^  ^^^...^  .w^  

be  presumed,  that  so  such  difficult  situations  and  finished  in  16  years;  that  it  Is  6  feet  deep,  to  open  the  Erie  canal  of  New- York,  was  tbe 
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each  to"  herself,  the  trade  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
Western  country,  speaka  language  which  we  can- 
not misunderstand,  and  which  we  ought  not  to  dis- 
regard. Were  we  to  blame  them,  we  should  be 
wanting  in  magnanimity — yet,  while  we  admire 
and  applaud  their  enterprising  spirit,  let  us  avail 
ourselves  of  our  own  advantages,  and  not,  by  ne- 
glecting the  auspicious  moment,  suffer  them  to 
pass  from  us,  or  be  greatly  diminished  in  value. 
Nature  offers  to  our  acceptance,  the  cheafieat* 
and  moBt  easy  communication  with  the  Western 
Country,  by  means  of  the  Potomac  and  Youghio- 
gany  rivers  and  their  tributary  streams.  We  have 
instance  of  a  young  man,  who  had  then  latelylthe  advantage  of  our  immediate  neighbours,  in 
completed  his  education  at  school;  or,  as  the  jour  location  and  the  facilities  for  a  cheap  and  pro- 
common  expression  is,  vfho  had  gone  through  the  fitable  intercourse.   Nature  and  the  enterprising 


mere  whim  of  uninformed  minds.  Thus,  also,  the 
wild  ideas  ot  100  miles  of  canal  between  Balti- 
more and  the  Susquehanna,  costing  six,  eight,  or 
ten  millions ;  of  its  being  an  enormous  undertak- 
ing, beyond  the  reach  of  Maryland  to  accom- 
plish ;  that  if  possible,  at  all,  it  would  require 
the  sale  of  our  city  to  carry  it  into  effect,  are 
whims  still  more  idle  and  extravagant — whims, 
by  which  those  who  imbibe  and  indulge  them, 
swell  into  mountains^  expenditures  and  difficul- 
ties, that,  when  correctly  understood,  are  but  as 
mole'hills,  in  comparison. 
62.  It  is  now  nearly  40  years  since  I  knew  an 


assistant,  being  closely  questioned  by  an  old  man 
in  relation  to  his  learning,  and  in  particular  whe- 
ther he  was  well  acquiunted  with  vulgar  fractions. 
These  inquiries  were  ao  managed  as  to  apprise 
the  youth  that  a  question  was  about  to  be  pro- 
posed to  hrm,  and  to  make  him  believe  it  would 
be  extremely  difficult.  It  was  briefly  this :  How 
much  is  the  third  and  half- third  of  three  pence  ? 
Supposing  that  it  roust  ^t  least  require  an  opera- 
tion, such  as  was  usual  in  the  addition  of  fractions, 
the  student,  without  making  the  least  effon  to 
discover  the  answer,  modestly  answered,  if  he 
had  a  slate  and  fiencil  he  thought  he  could  work 
it.  But,  how  extremely  was  he  afterwards  mor- 
tified, when  he  came  to  reflect,  that  neither  slate 
nor  pencil  was  at  all  necessary ;  that  the  third  of 
three  pence  being  a  penny,  and  the  half  of  a  pen- 
ny a  half-penny,  the  answer  was  a  penny  half- 
penny. 

63.  Thus,  this  young  man,  though  very  capable 
of  having  answered  the  old  man's  question  with  the 
greatest  facility,  was  completely  deterred  from 
making  the  least  effort,  merely  by  imagining  a 
great  difficulty,  where,  in  fact,  there  was  none. 
May  then  the  citizens  of  Maryland  no  longei 
hesitate  to  prosecute  with  enci^  a  canal  to  the 
Susquehanna.  May  they  remember  that  the 
third  and  half-third  of  three^J^ence  is  easily  told; 
and  also  that  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  ample 
sufficiency  of  one  million  of  dollars  to  accomplish 
the  object,  has  been  shown  to  be  abundant,  with- 
out a  single  instance  of  excefition  remaining  ;  all 
the  mistaken  and  extravagant  conjectures  of  in 
exfierience  to  the.  contrary  in  any  wise  notwith 
standing.  WM.  KEN  WORTHY. 


FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 
TO  THE  CITIZENS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  MARYLAND. 

'My  Fellow  Citizens, 

The  subject  of  Internal  Improvements — of  im- 
provements in  Agriculture  and  in  the  arts  auxi- 
liary to  its  prosperity,  especially  in  making  ca- 
nals, railways,  and  other  roads  for  diminishing  the 
expense  of  conveying  its  productions  to  market 
and  bringing  back  its  returns,  so  as  to  leave  to 
the  fanner  a  profit  on  his  labour  larger  than  that 
which  he  now  enjoys,  has,  for  a  few  years  past, 
been  pressed  upon  our  attention  ;  and  it  is  a  sub- 
ject wortJiy  of  our  most  serious  consideration. 

W^hen  my  letter  to  Clement  Dorsey,  on  this  in- 
teresting subject  was  published  in  the  American 
F.*rmer,  (vol.  4,  pages  19,  20,)  I  intended  to  pre 
sent  to  your^iew  some  further  reflections — but 
my  engagements  in  executing  a  part  of  the  new 
canal  near  Richmond,  in  Virginia,  and  some  other 
imperative  duties,  have  so  fully  occupied  my  time, 
as  not  to  leave  it  in  my  power,  until  now,  to  pur- 
su<^  the  theme. 

The  gigantic  strides,  the  rapid  march  of  the 
St  ite  of  New  York  toward  wealth,  power  and  hap- 
piness ;  the  efforts  of  Virginia  on  one  side  of  us, 
and  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  other,  to  appropriate. 


spirit  of  her  own  citizens,  have  given  to  New 
York,  beyond  competition,  in  addition  to  her  own 
internal  trade,  which  is  very  rich,  the  trade  of  St. 
Lawrence  river,  that  of  an  immense  extent  of 
Lake  shores,  and  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
states  ot*  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  as  far  as 
the  ridge  separating  the  waters  which  flow  into 
the  Lakes  from  those  which  flow  into  thfc  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  rivers,  but  this  ridge  should  be  her 
southern  limit.  If  we  be  not  wanting  to  ourselves, 
we  can  meet  her  here,  and  say  to  her  '*  Hitherto 
shalt  thou  come  but  no  further" — south  of  this 
boundary  is  ours.  New  York  has  indeed  taken 
the  lead  in  this  glorious  race  of  Internal  Improve- 
ment, but  let  us  not  suffer  ourselves  to  bt  so  far 
eclijised  by  her  as  to  be  discouraged  and  bse  our 
energies,  let  us  rather  emulate  her  and  profit  by 
her  example.  Respecting  the  Potomac,  as  a 
channel  of  commercial  intercourse  and  as  a  pow- 
erful bond  of  union  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  countries,  the  pen  has  been  several 
times  dexterously  wielded  by  various  hafids,  yet 
so  important  is  the  subject,  and  so  fruitful  in 
highly  interesting  considerations,  that  it  is  by  no 
means  exhausted. 

Since  the  commencement  of  operatiens,  in  the 
year  1817,  in  making  the  great  Erie^catn^,'  my 
continual  employment,  as  civil  engineer, ^n  ob- 
jects of  improvement  in  inland  navigation,  in  the 
states  of  New  York  and  Virginia,  has  horded 
me  abundant  opportunities  of  becoming  acquaint- 
ed as  far  as  my  capacity  would  admit,  with  this 
great  subject,  in  its  various  important  bearings— 
in  theory  and  practice :  And  it  has  been  my  fa- 
vourite study.  I  may  therefore  be  permitted 
to  add  my  mite. 

Look  at  the  map  of  the  middle  states— see  the 
noble  Susquehanna,  with  her  widely  spreading 
arms — See  the  Potomac  pointing  to  the  IVest, 
Both  discharge  their  waters  through  our  state, 
and  their  wealth  will  naturally  flow  through  the 
same  channels,  if  the  proper  improvements  be 
made.  The  former  river  drains  the  southern 
border  of  New  York  and  the  middle  parts  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland  has  exclusive  juri 
diction  over  a  few  miles  at  or  near  its  mouth — the 
latter  may  be  easily  connected,  in  continual  navi- 
gation, with  rivers  which  drain  the  south-west 
ern  parts  of  New  York,  the  western  parts  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  northern  parts  of  Virginia, 
most  of  the  states  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  &c.,  and  Maryland  has,  with  Virginia, 
concurrent  jurisdiction  over  its  whole  extent 
from  its  source  to  its  mouth,  except  about  ten 
miles,  over  which  the  United  States  have  exclu 


*  On  this  Jtoint,  the  comparative  advantages  of 
the  Potomac  route,  see  an  excellent  Essay,  in 
two  numbers,  with  the  signature  Lookers-on,** 
from  the  pen  of  our  late  lamented  friend  THO- 
MAS MOORE,  published  in  Che  J^Tationai  Jn 
telligenccr  and  in  the  American  Farmer^-^see  par- 
iic  'larly,  page  412  of  the  American  Farmer, 
Pol.  3. 


Sive  jurisdiction.   The  improvements  phxcU  m 
be  made,  and  which  ought  to  be  made  on  bof 
these  rivers  are,  therefore,  highly  interesting  t 
us— but  those  on  the  Potomac  are,  in  my  estimaiid 
vastly  the  most  so,  as  I  hope  will  plainly  ap|)a 
from  the  considerations  I  shall  be  able  to  piwol 
We  may  realize,  from  these  improvemtDii 
benefits  beyond  the  expectations  of  even  thlg 
most  sanguine— they  wiU  be  not  only  po^l)^ 
but  easily  practicable,  if  we  be  united — if  we  14 
in  unison ;  but  if  we  be  so  unwise  as  to  suffer  s<:«p 
tional  jealousies  to  predominate,  one  section  i 
part  to  be  set  in  array  against  another,  as  it  theh 
interests  were  hostile,  all  our  plans  may  fail.  Mii 
ny  a  noble  scheme  has  been  ruined  in  this  wayj 
and,  as  it  respects  public  improvement,  no  pri 
ciple  can  be  more  fallacious.    Each  pi-opoi 
improvement  will  afford  positive  benefit  to  a 
part  or  section,  although  some  one  part  may 
benefited  more  than  the  othei'^i — the  truth  ot  t 
is  proved  by  the  history  of  every  comracrciil 
town  and  city,  and  of  every  adjacent  country.  L« 
us,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  suppose  a  state  10 
consist  of  three  parts  or  sections,  which  we  will 
designate  by  A,  B,  and  C — and  that  three  differeat 
plans  of  improvement  are  proposed,  all  good 
plans,  and  fraught  with  important  benefits  to  the 
whole  state,  and  each  yielding  advantages,  in  i 
greater  or  less  degree,  to  cv<ery  one  of  the  parti 
A,  B  and  C^but,  as  it  almost.always  happeos  m 
practice,  the  first  plan  is  calculated  to  benefit  A 
in  a  much  greater  degree  than  it  will  B  or  C- 
in  the  spirit  of  jealousy,  they  consider  it  and 
treat  it  as  an  iniury,  oppose  it,  and,  being  theroii 
jority,  defeat  ii;  the  second  plan  is  calcuU'.tJ 
to  benefit  B  much  more  than  it  will  Aor  C— the? 
in  like  manner,  treat  it  as  an  injury  to  them,  con  - 
bine  against  it,  and  defeat  it ;  and  the  third  plan, 
being  calculated  to  benefit  C  most,  is  defeated  or 
A  and  B,  in  the  same  way,  and  by  the  same  pre- 
cess  of  feeling  rather  than  of  reasoning,  Nejiiii.j 
will  accept  ot  even  positive  wealth,  by  any  pia  , 
which  he  fears  will  give  to  his  neighbor  st.  I 
greater  wealth.   Such  is  the  spirit  of  jealous 
and  where  it  reigns  paramount,  it  never  fails  w 
keep  a  state  weak  and  poor.   How  much  mor< 
noble  and  magnanimous  it  is,  to  cast  from  om 
view  exclusive  advantages  to  particular  pcrix 
and,  with  a  sleadv  aim,  to  pursue  only  the  ^r^' 
ral  good ;  and  such,  I  trust,  will  be  our  coarse. 

Agriculture  is,  beyond  all  question,  our  pnrr:. 
ry  interest.  Three-fourths,  at  least,  of  the  po[/  i 
lation  of  Maryland  are  cultivators  of  the  soil— tii 
remainingybwrM  pursue  Commerce  and  the  Mc 
chanic  Arts.  These  are  indeed  auxiliary  to  agn 
culture,  and  necessary  to  its  prosperity,  and  ouj^a 
to  have  their  just  share  of  legislative  patronaj,* 
but  agnciilture  is  paramount — the  first  and  n' 
blest  of  arts,  and  the  parent  and  nurse  of  all  oti 
ers.  It  ought  not  to  be  under  the  control  of  mi 
nor  interests.  I  therefore  address  myself  princ 
pally  to  farmers  and  planters, — you,  whoculiivi- 
the  soil — ^you  are  the  strength  and  sinews  of  u 
sute, — you  ought  to  be,  according^© your im^V' 
tance,  independent,  to  give  tone  to  secondary'  :  1 
terests,  instead  of  being  governed  by  them.  E 
ercise  your  right  of  suffrage,  at  the  ensuing  elo 
tion,  judiciously  and  independently;  and  then  y< 
will  infuse  your  spirit  into  the  next  legislature. 

Take  into  your  serious  consideration,  the  si 
ject  of  the  contemplated  connexion,  for  com  mt 
cial  intercourse,  between  the  Eastern  and  U  t. 
tern  country,  by  a  navigable  canal  along  the  v.^ 
Icy  of  the  Potomac  rivev.  In  consequeace  of  ti 
long  and  narrow  form  of  Maryland,  this  prokpos* 
improvement  will  bring  almost  to  our  very  du 
the  cheapest,  safest,  and  most  perfect  of  all  pi 
sible  modes  of  conveying  our  pi*oduce  to  mark 
and  of  brinj^ing  home  its  returns.  It  will  prc^^ 
to  our  choice  more  than  one  market— it  will  p: 
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Atni  a  number  of  iriarkets  in  ar^lv^-  MirT.|sf*!non 
v.ith  each  other,  which,  while  \i  u  ill  Ijt  h  ; 
live  bctitrfit  to  each  commercirJ  city  and  town 
viU,  by  making  each  a  better  market,  yield  in 
calculable  advantage  to,  and  establish  the  predo- 
minance of  the  agricultm-al  interest.  The  wes- 
ic  i-n  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  the  northern  parts  of 
\  ii  gfnia,  the  rich  state  of  Ohio,  &c.  &c.  by  mak- 
ing this  their  channel  of  commerce,  will  pour 
countless  ti'easures  into  the  lap  of  Maryland,  and, 
ui  ihc  same  time,  enrich  themselves ;  for  the  be- 
nefits of  commerce  must  be  reci/irocal^  otherwise 
it  cannot  flourish,  and  will  soon  cease  to  exist. 
It  is  just  so  with  agriculture,  commerce  and  ma- 
nufactures ;  unless  they  chwsh  and  support  each 
other,  in  honest  and  harmonious  recifirocity^  in- 
«tt^d  of  each  endeavouring  to  overreach  and  take 
advantage  of  the  others,  neither  can  long  prosper. 
Let  us  do  our  part  toward  making  the  proposed 
in»provement.  It  requires  from  us  nothing  be- 
yond what  a  willing  and  industrious  people  can  do 
v^  ithout  difficulty,  and' nothing  but  what  a  wise 
people  will  see  it  their  best  interest  to  do.  From 
Pittsburg  to  Washington-City  and  Baltimore,  the 
w  hole  line  of  canal  will  be  a  chain  of  beautiful  and 
fiourishing  villages.  We  have  not  jret  fully  con- 
sidered these  things,  but  enquiry  is  awakened; 
before  the  next  election  we  will  understand  the 
suliject,  and  when  we  do,  if  we  do  not  act  rightly 
tlie  fault  will  be  our  own. 

Permit  me  to  say  a  few  words  more  on  the  ad- 
vantages of  several  markets  in  competition  with 
each  other.  Where  the  cultivators  of  the  soil 
have  but  one  great  commercial  market,  the  mer- 
curitilc  interest  acquires  too  much  influence  over 
the  agricultural^xXxt  less  over  the  greater.  This 
ifijurious  influence  tends  to  paralyse  and  chill  the 
spirit  and  energies  of  agriculture,  and  to  destroy 
tiiat  fair  reciprocity  which  is  essential  to  the 
prosperity  of  both  interests.  Among  farmers,  in- 
dividual competition  operates  in  its  fullest  extent ; 
arming  merchants  of  the  same  city  or  town,  indi 
viiluul  competition  is  easily  controlled  and  regu- 
luted  by  combinatioii^ ;  this  circumstance  gives 
to  the  latter  a  great  advantage  over  the  former. 
Let  the  farmer  have  a  choice  of  markets  so  near- 
ly equal  in  magnitude  as  to  be  rivals  for  his  cus- 
tom, hit  condition  is  thereby  vastly  meliorated  ; 
Ix'th  markeis  are  rendered  better  for  him,  and  he 
stands  on  ground  comparatively  independent. 
Lven  those,  who,  from  their  proximity  to  one 
market,  never  contemplate  using  any  other,  will 
tii)d  that  one  which  they  do  use  a  better  market  in 
consequence  of  the  competition.  • 

The  proposed  improvement,  it  is  true,  would 
Tilace  one  market,  and  probably  a  considerable 
one,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and,  technically 
'ijjc'dk.ing,  this  is  not  in  the  state  of  Maryland'-^ 
hut  it  hirchtiically  only  that  the  District  isforeigTi, 
Its  inhabitants  hsiVG  Ma/-tj  land  feelings — separat- 
ed fmm  us  only  in  name,  they  have,  with  uj, 
i«!v.ntity  of  interests,  and  are  our  brethren  still 
But  admitting  this  to  be  a  foreig^i  market,  which 
essentially  it  is  not,  how  would  that  circumstance 
artVct-our  interests?  If  we  can  sell  our  produce 
ilare  for  a  better  price  than  we  can  obtain  else 
uUltc  (otherwise  wc  will  not  j^o  there)  and  bring 
tlu  nce  a  greater  value  home,  is  not  the  advantage 
•)un>?  Thii  i!i  precisely  the  argument  we  use  to 
prove  that  foreii^n  trade  is  profitable,  ourreceiv- 
ii>g  a  i^reatcr  value  in  exchange  for  a  less.  Let 

not  be  deceived — fine-spun  logic  may  puzzle 
J.nd  betray  us  into  obscurity  and  error — but  plain 
c  >nimon  sense  will  nut  mislead  us.  It  is  cur  time 
interest  to  encourag:e,  in  connexion  with  the  main 
canal,  every  lateral  one,  on  which  nature  has  not 
placed  insurmountable  difficulties.  No  one  place 
should  be  a  favorite^  but  all  should  have  equal 
pruileges,  and  in  every  measure  the  leading  ob- 
ject should  be  the  general  ^eod. 


Ihavtilmard  italky^i^it,  by  sii  rco*  iuvTM-it^lr 
\)0r%  [IS J  "i\  their  patt,  an  obj ucuou  to  ttie 
posed  ccLijal,  that^  if  the  friends  ut  tliat  pi-ojeci 
be  correct  in  their  estimates  of  the  cheapness  of 
cbnvejrance,  it  will  place  those  who  come  100 
miles  by  the  canal  on  a  par  with  those  who  have 
only  S  miles  of  land  carriage ;  and  those  (say  they) 
who  have  to  encounter  the  expense  of  a  greate 
distance  than  five  miles  of  land  carriage  will  be 
undersold,  and,  by  the  reduction  of  prices  gene 
rally,  be  placed  in  a  condition  much  worse  than 
their  present  one.    This  apprehension  is  alto 
gether  chimerical. — Its  assumptions  are  contra 
dieted  by  the  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  ot 
every  commercial  city ;  for  instance.  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  &c.  &c.   Prices  are  re 
gulated  universally  by  demand  and  sufifily,  and 
they  advance  or  recede,  wi/A  equal  atefi,  or  with 
very  moderate  vibrations. 

By  the  operation  of  the  contemplated  canal,  a 
vast  amount  of  capital  in  wagons  and  horses  will 
be  set  free  for  a  more  profitable  investment— to 
promote  and  extend  agriculture — to  increase  its 
products — and  to  enable  the  country  to  maintain 
in  comfort,  a  greater  population  than  is  posssible 
under  the  present  state  of  things,  by  appropria- 
ting to  the  support  of  man  what  is  now  neces 
sary  for  the  sustenance  of  horses,  which  would  be 
rendered  supernumerary. 

If  I  shall  have  time  and  opportunity,  it  is  my 
intention  to  pursue  this  very  interesting  subject, 
and  to  submit  for  your  consideration  some  of  my 
vievs  and  reflections  on  the  following  topics  : 

1.  The  probable  cost  of  a  canal  from  Cumber 
land  to  the  line  of  the  District  of  Columbia — 
making  the  most  liberal  allowances  in  every 
doubtful  case. 

2.  The  probable  amount  of  tonnage  that  would 
pass — and  the  profit  it  would  yield  on  the  sto-k — 
the  benefits  to  agriculture,  arising  from  the  sav- 
ing lathe  expense  of  transportation,  and  from  the 
ijwy.  npw  productions  becoming  profitable,  which 
the  farmer  cannot  now  cultivate  without  loss,  on 
account  of  the  heavy  cost  of  conveyance  to  mar- 
ket. 

3.  An  enquiry,  whether  in  her  present  circum- 
stances, it  would  be  wise  and  prudent  for  the 
state  of  Maryland  to  take  stock — and  to  what 
amount — or  simfily  to  grant  a  charter. 

4.  The  probable  amount  of  capital  in  wagons 
and  horses,  set  free. 

5.  Objections  answered  more  extensively  and 
paiticularly  than  the  present  number  wo\ild  per- 
mit :  and  if  any  have  objections  not  yet  stated,  I 
invite  them  to  come  forward  and  propose  them 
Where  candour  regulates  the  debate,  truth  is  al- 
ways promoted  and  knowledge  extended  by  dis 
cussion. 

I  shall  be  glad  if  the  hints  I  have  given,  put 
in  motion  other  pens.  The  field  is  large,  and 
much,  very  much  of  it  remains  unoccnpicd. 

ISAAC  BHIGGS. 

Sand^  Sfxring,  Md.\ 
7  Mo.  1st.,  1823.  5 
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TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ^AUMEit. 

HESSIAN  FLY,  CLOVER,  CHEAT,  &c. 

Fairfax  Coufity,  23th  June,  1823, 

Sir, 

I  am  just  closing  a  wretched  harvest,  which, 
until  the  last  week  in  April,  gave  me  the  hope  ot 
a  very  abundant  one.  This  as  far  as  repoit  may 
be  credited,  is  the  case  through  a  great  part  of  Vir- 
ginia— believing,  sir,  that  much  good  may  result 
from  a  fre«  communication,  through  your  ustful 
paper,  touching  any  matter  directly  or  remotely 
relating  to  this  destructive  and  ruinous  iascct,  I 


shall  proceed  10  give  you  an  ticcouitt  of  my  prepa- 
ration for  a  and  its  i  lmiIea-- i.t  )  acres  of 
land  w;fcs  cukival.e<l  in  coin^  whicJi  produced  a 
good  crop  of  that  grain  ;  about  the  l'2th  of  Sep- 
tember, I  commenced  seeding  wheat  among  the 
com,  and  continued  until  the  26th,  when  belie v- 
ing  that  the  corn  was  dry  enough  to  cut  and 
stack,  I  proceeded  to  do  so,  and  then  had  more 
command  of  the  surface  of  the  earth— my  wheat 
was  all  seeded  by  the  8th  of  October,  and  came 
up  well  and  grew  with  great  vigour ;  the  winter 
made  little  or  no  injurious  impression  upon  it, 
and  until  the  last  week  in  April  it  promised  well ; 
it  then  became  very  pale,  and  began  to  disap- 
pear, upon  the  thinnest  spots  paiticularly,  where 
those  places  were  di7  and  elevated.  Upon  the 
last  of  May  I  did  not  think  the  crop  worth  any 
thing,  and  verily  believe  I  should  have  pastured 
it,  but  for  some  good  Rye  which  was  within  the 
same  enclosure,  and  the  hope  I  had  of  the  young 
clover — March  and  April  were  very  wet;  the 
weather  then  became  dry,  and  we  had  but  two 
very  light  rains  from  that  till  harvest ;  these 
rains  brought  up  a  surprising  quantity  of  small 
wheat  upon  manure  land.  The  first  thirty  acres  of 
this  fl^ld  which  was  seeded  has  produced  very  lit- 
tle more  than  the  seed — that  which  was  seeded 
after  cutting  the  com  and  stacking  it,  recovered 
from  the  attack  of  the  fly,  better  than  any  other 
part  of  the  field. — Since  the  year  1815  I  had 
tailed  entirely  in  my  clover,  without  one  excep- 
tion, though  I  seeded  one  hundred  and  fifty  to 
two  hundred  acres  every  year,  and  gave  it  a 
dressing  of  plaster — I  this  year  seeded  my  clover 
upon  fresh  ploughed  land,  as  fast  as  it  was  laid 
down  in  wheat,  and  gave  it  a  dressing  of  plaster 
in  the  Spring  ;  it  now  looks  well,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  of  its  success,  and  believe  that  Autumn  is 
the  best  and  only  proper  time  for  seeding  it.  An 
opinion  has  become  very  prevalent  that  land 
would  tire  of  clovei' — and  plaster  was  worse  than 
nothing  as  a  dressing;  from  1800  to  1815,  I  had 
sowed  cloverandplaster  with  great  liberality  >vith- 
out  a  single  fatlure ;  since  that  I  have  entirely 
failed,  having  used  as  much  as  eight  hundred  and 
one  thousand  bushels  of  plaster  a  year,  and  upon 
a  part  of  my  farm,  ploughed  in  the  clover  produc- 
ed ;  the  abrupt  and  sudden  failure  afterwards 
gave  occasion  to  nice  discriminators  and  philoso- 
phers to  conclude  positively  that  the  land  had 
tired — In  England,  it  is  said,  that  land  has  tired  of 
thi^  production  of  clover,  and  it  may  be  so  ;  but 
is  clover  the  natural  grass  of  that  land?  Let  me  ask 
in  the  name  of  our  injured  and  impoverished  land, 
that  gentlemen  would  re-consider  this  opinion, 
and  commence  by  seeding  their  clover  in  the  fall, 
and  with  it  as  many  Timothy  or  Orchard  grass 
seeds  as  they  can  obtain— grass  roots,  like  ani- 
mals, will  be  regulated  by  the  food  within  their 
reach.  The  cost  is  nothing — the  succeeding  crop 
will  pay  one  hundred  per  cent,  upon  money  thus 
expended. 

I  had  also  a  fallow  field  of  sixty  acres,  all  of 
which  was  well  broken  up  with  a  good  three 
horse  plough,  twenty  of  which,  because  of  a  grass 
called  Couch  or  Twich,  was  crossed  with  the 
plough,  and  well  harrowed,  and  then  seeded  with 
Freeborn's  one  horse  plough. .  Forty  acres  were 
well  harrowed  two  or  three  times  and  then  seed- 
ed— the  whole  came  up  well  and  looked  very 
fine  until  the  last  of  April  ;  the  20  aci}e  lot  is  cut 
and  may  produce  eight  or  ten  bushels  to  the  acre 
— the  forty  acres  all  degenerated  or  changed  in- 
to cheat,  and  I  have  cut  it  for  rack  food  for  my 
horses — the  whole  sixty  acres  is  good  land,  the 
best  produced  most  cheat — I  should  not  fear  mak- 
ing three  hundred  or  three  hundred  and  fifty  bush- 
els of  com  upon  it. 

Your's, 

A  VIRGINIAN  of  F.  County. 
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TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 


June  18,  1823. 


VINES. 
Oaklay  Farm 
John  S.  Skinner,  Es<^ 

Dear  Sir,  ^  . 

I  have  just  been  in  my  little  vineyard,  witnes- 
sing a  repetition  of  the  disappointment  which 
has  constantly  attended  my  culture  of  the  vine— 
mv  erapes  are  rotting  by  hundreds  of  bunches, 
I  know  the  same  fate  has  followed,  even  in  more 
favourable  soils  than  mine,  the  like  attempts 
with  us  here,  and  as  it  is  a  disease  not  noticed  by 
any  of  your  correspondents  on  the  "culture  of 
the  vine/'  I  should  be  obliged  to  Mr.  Adlum  or 
some  of  your  successful  vignerons,  could  they 
point  out  the  probable  cause  and  best  remedy. 

It  is  about  ten  years  since  I  began  to  attend  to 
the  vine,  and  have  persevered  with  diligence 
and  patience,  but  with  Uttle  success.  I  have 
three  fourths  ef  an  acre  in  vine,  and  yet  do  not 
get  grapes  enough  for  my  table.  My 
believe,  not  very  favourable,  being  thm,  and  hot- 
tomed  on  stiff  clay ;  this  it  has  been  endeavoured 
to  remedy  with  manure,  deep  ploughing,  and 
digging  liund  the  vines  with  a  three  pronged 
hoe.   I  have  tried  raising  vines  from  cuttmgs. 


bunches  are  rotting,  the  higher  ones  arc  still 
sound. 

The  interest  you  are  taking  in  this  subject,  as 
well  a«  our  other  agricultural  concerns,  for  it 
ought  to  become  an  agricultural  one,  has  induced 
me  to  trouble  you  with  the  foregoing  nketch,  in 
hopes  you  may  be  able  to  obtain  me  some  infor- 
mation in  point. 

One  of  your  correspondents  complains  that 
his  strawberry  plants  grow  well,  but  give  him 
no  fruit.  Many  years  ago  some  fine  Chili  plants 
were  given  nie,  and  were  cultivated  a  foot  a  part 
with  the  utmost  care ;  they  grew  most  luxuriant- 
ly, blossomed  abundantly,  but  did  not  give  me  a 
single  berry.  After  three  years  of  disappoint- 
ment, the  bed  was  neglected,  from  believiag  it 
was  filled  with  male  plants,  and  became  over  run 
with  grass.  The  next  year,  to  my  surprise^  it 
was  loaded  with  fine  large  strawberries,  and  in 
that  state  continued  in  full  bearing  many  years, 
The  same  thing  nearly  has  occurred  to  me  here. 
I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  making  new  beds 
every  two  years — and  a  few  years  ago  ordered 
the  old  bed  to  be  broken  up ;  my  gardener  for- 
tunately neglected  to  do  so ;  for  the  new  plants 
flourished  famously — they  gave  little  or  no  fmit ; 
whilst  the  old  onea  intermingled  with  grass  bore 
an  abundance  of  fine  fruit;  and  this  year,  though 
six  years  old,  gave  more  than  my  family  c^uld 
consume  of  fruit  nearly  equal  in  size,  and  qtiite 


gave  me  none.  We  derive  most  of  oiir  agricul- 
tural and  Horticultural  information  from  Gieat 
Britain,  and  are,  perhaps,  too  apt  implicitl]|f  to 
apply  to  our  dry  climate,  rules  drawn  from 
cool  and  moist  one. 

With  my  best  wishes,  believe  me. 

Respectfully  .your  ob*t  serv%- 
W.  S.  GIBBES; 

FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 


Sir, 


May  23,  1823. 


with  wie,  two,  three  and  four  eyes,  and  have  ta- 
ken  the  pains  of  pursuing  the  Madeira  practice, 

of  digging  a  trench  fivejet  wj4e       ^wo  <ieep  3^  i„  A^,^^,  very  best  of  their  kind-gr#w. 

and  covering        ^^^^^^^^^^^  the  laJt!  theyjing  on  tall  stems,  and  having  the  advanUge  of 

long-Ill  sand  and  dirt.   This  may  be  cw- 

have  grown  Well.  »>^J"^ '^^^^.^^^^^  a  slovenly  mode  of  culture ;  be  that  al  it 

but  rotted  equally.  I  have^^^^^^  ^^^^1  ^^^^                   ,  y,^^^  ^bttin- 

IXed  a'ciJi  tT^^^^  ISTd  rt'pe^miU^^^^  to  ed  Le  fruit,  'when  the  secundum  artem  sy^em 

Bntil  the  fourth  year.  They  have  been 
pruned  close,  and  the  heads  kept  near  the  ground, 
^-hey  have  been  trained  on  espaliers  six  feet 
from  the  ground--they  have  rotted  alike,  and 
out  of  twelve  different  kinds  of  grapes,  I  have 
SUly  two,  (the  white  Malaga  and  Muscat-rouge) 
that  I  ever  get  any  from. 

The  disease  which  destroys  my  grapes  is  cer- 
tainly not  an  insefct.  Many  of  mv  grapes  are  in- 
iurcd  by  a  curcuUo  that  attacks  the  berry,  and  a 
caterpillar  that  feeds  on  the  leaf*  but  they  are 
nothing  in  comparison  to  the  rot,  which  may 
well  be  termed  a  blast  from  its  sudden  extensive 
destruction;  fori  am  sure  there  has  beea up- 
wards of  two  thousand  bunches  blasted  in  one 
night.  Its  first  appearance  on  the  grape  is  like 
a  blister  arising  from  a  scald,  and  is  only  skm 
deep ;  the  berries- then  gradually  turn  brown  and 
rot,  sometimes  a  few  at  a  time,  sometimes  en- 
tire dusters  rot  at  once. 

The  white  Malaga  and  Muscat-rouge  rot  a  lit- 
tle, but  triflhigly  in  comparison  with  the  rest^ 
they  fail  sometimes  by  not  ripening  in  autumn, 
but  shrivel  up  green  and  insipid:  they  are,  how- 
ever, my  most  certain  grape,  and  I  am  extend 
ing  their  stock.  They  are  not  shewing  at  present 
any  rot— but  the  black  Hamburgh,  Meunier, 
Sauvignion  (a  delightful  grape  brought  by  the 
late  Gen.  Davie,  from  France)  white  and  black 
Sweetwater,  Madeira  grape,  &c.  are  all  rotting  as 
usual. 

I  have  one  fine  black  Hamburgh  vine,  extend 
ing  thirty  or  forty  feet  along  the  eaves  of  my 
piazza,  about  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
although  the  grapes  on  it  do  rot  in  some  degree, 
it  ripens  much  more  than  fifty  vines  of  the  same 
kind  do  in  my  vineyard,  believing  it  probably 
owing  to  the  height  at  which  they  hang,  and 
kno^ng  that  In  parts  of  Italy  they  train  their 
vines  to  trees.  I  cut  down  some  small  trees  last 
autumn,  lopped  off  the  limbs  two  feet  from  the 
stems,  fixed  them  up  near  to  some  black  Ham- 
burghs,  and  trained  the  vine  up  about  fifteen 
'-et  high  ;  as  yet,  although  many  of  the  lower 


Of  the  various  seeds  which  you  kindly  sent  to 
me,  none  have  as  yet  vegetated,  but  the  purpl 
or  blue  com,  the  eight  grains  of  which  have 
been  planted  in  a  field  of  rich  clover,  upon  the 
patent  plan  of  the  late  Mr.  Hall.   Not  one  of  the 
seventeen  seed  of  ice  rind  melon  has  vegetated 
they  were  phmted  so  carefully  distinct,  that  you 
might  have  relied  upon  the  purity  of  the  pro 
duce — but  as  I  cultivate  ten  varieties  of  my 
own,  in  286  hills,  it  is,  to  me,  more  a  fancied 
than  a  real  loss. 

The  tobacci*  which  grew  upon  Sideling  Hill  is 
beautiful,  and  will  be  fairly  exhibited,  and  it 
gives  me  an  opportunity  to  repeat,  my  so  often 
repeated  advice  to  agriculturists,  to  emulate  the 
enterprize  of  our  manufacturers,  and  endeavour 
to  increase  the  value  of  their  labours  by  improv 
ing  the  quality  of  the  article  raised — I  also 
made  an  attempt  to  cultivate  tobacco,  and  sold  at 
£2.  Your  friend's  hogshead  was  equal  to  seven 
teen  and  a  half  of  mine,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
cost  and  charges  upon  the  sixteen  and  a  half. 
It  is  essential  to  increase  the  profit  of  industry 
that  the  article  ^ould  be  the  best  of  its  kind ; 
and  taken  to  market  in  the  best  and  neatest  con- 
dition. 

The  flour  barrel  of  Philadelphia,  is  in  every 
respect  neater  than  the  barrel  of  Baltiniore ;  and 
may  it  not  be  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  the 
flour  of  the  former,  commands  a  higher  price  ' 
Europe,  than  that  of  the  latter^ ' 


It  is  but  justice  to  assure  you,  that  the  far- 
mer is  suppoited  with  a  spirit  and -in  a  manner, 
much  beyond  my  expectation,  and  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  your  subscribers.  But  1  think  you 
might  enlarge  your  plan,  and  include  within  its 
scope,  rural  sports,  domestic  improvements  fur 
profit,  comfort,  or  ornament ;  nor  need  you  be 
ashamed  to  select  from  books,  and  domestic 
and  foreign  journals :  for  instance,  I  now  enclose 
to  you  a  piece  upon  Hydraulics,  taken  from  a 
newspaper.  This  is  a  subject  all  important,  not 
only  as  it  regards  our  rural  comfotts,  but  may  it 
not  have  great  influence  over  the  health  and 
comfort  ot  our  cities.  Who  will  say  that  the 
hitla  of  Baltimore  may  not  (if  this  narrative 
true)  produce  fountains  of  living  water,  more 
delicious,  and  at  less  expense,  than  what  yoa 
now  receive  from  your  excellent  water  works? 

With  this  you  will  receive  some  cymblin  seed, 
but  the  season  is  too  far  advanced  to  expect  a  full 
crop  fi*om  them.  This  variety  is  much  earlier 
than  the  long  kind,  and  to  make  a  fiiU  crop, 
should  be  planted  aa  aoon  aa  the  fitoat  ia  aut  <if 
the  ground ;  they  will  not  vegetate  one  day  be- 
fore their  appointed  time.  I  recommend  to 
your  friend  to  plant  in  drills  at  eight  feet  apart, 
and  a  single  plant  two  feet  apart  in  the  drill. 
The  bunch  cymblin,  of  which  I  have  lost  the 
teed,  is,  I  think,  the  most  productive,  upon  a 
given  space.  Rich  land  is  necessary  for  success— 
and  as  the  season  is  so  far  advanced,  it  should 
be  land  disposed  to  produce  moisture. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

F. 

S.  Skihner,  Esq. 

N.  B.  Gourds  shou  Id  be  planted  in  February, 

From  a  Comfiendioua  Dictiondry  of  the  Fr- 
terinary  Art. 
ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  DOMESTIC  ANI- 
MALS, AND  THEIR  CURE, 
DnsNTERT.  I  have  never  seen  a.  disease 
which  exactly  corresponds  with  the  dyseotoy  of 
the  human  body :  it  is  ssdd,  however,  to  be  *^  iMit 
uncommon  in  the  horse,  and  more  frequent  in  oat* 
tie  and  sheep.  It  very  commonly  begins  with 
some  degree  of  fever,  as  a  trembling,  aiyae^  of 
the  month,  loss  of  appetite,  a  great  degree  of 
weakness,  drooping  of  the  head  and  ears,  some- 
times a  copious  sweating,  but  more  commonly  a 
dryness  and  heat  of  the  skin  ;  there  is  usaaUy  a 
heaving  of  the  flanks,  and  the  animal  turns  his 
head  towards  them  as  if  griped :  there  are  fvt- 
quent  stools,  but  these  seldom  consist  of  the  natu- 
ral excrement,  but  of  a  mucous  slimy  discharge^ 
accompanied  with  a  peculiar  fatty  substance  iSie 
soft  suet ;  there  is  evidently  much  distress  dar- 
ing these  evacuations,  and  sometimes  the  ftinda- 
ment  appears  excoriated :  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
see  btoodpass  with  the  stools,  generally  in  streaks, 
but  sometimes  in  such  quantity  as  to  tinge  the 
whole  discharge  of  a  red  colour  ;  and  in  the  lat- 
ter stage  of  the  disease  there  generally  appear 
membranous  filmy  substances,  which  have  been 
compared  to  soaked  leather.  The  pulse  towards 
the  beginning  of  the  disease  is  hard  and  full ;  but 
as  the  disease  goes  on,  it  becomes  ()uick,  small, 
and  sometimes  irregular.  The  animal  is  very 
stiff  and  averse  to  motion ;  and,  if  the  disease  con- 
tinues long,  there  usually  comes  on  a  swelling  of 
the  legs.  This  disease  does  not  appear  so  dan- 
gerous among  the  inferior  animals  or  this  climate 
as  in  warmer  countries :  but  it  ^metimes  proves 
fatal,  or  terminates  in  a  weakness  of  the  bowels 
and  scouring  that  are  not  easily  removed.  It  is 
necessaiy  to  distinguish  thik  complaint  from  the 
common  purging  or  scouring,  with  wh  .ch  ii  is 
very  generally  confounded.  It  must  therefore  be 
observed,  that  in  scouring  there  is  no  fever, 
whereas  this  is  common  in  dysentery  ;  that  the 
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discharge  in  scouring^,  though  thin,  has  almost 
always  ihe  appearance  of  excrement,  is  not 
bloody,  and  is  scarcely  ever  mixed  with  fatty  mat- 
ter. Dysentery  is  more  common  in  hot  weather 
and  in  hot  seasons  than  at  other  times ;  but  is  ye- 
r>  commonly  produced  bv  the  sudden  application 
uf  cold,  especially  to  the  legs  and  belly,  when  the 
bcxiy  is  over-heated  and  fatigued  by  exercise  : 
hiiice  swimming  in  autumn,  drinking  largely  of 
cold  water  when  in  a  profuse  sweat,  or  other  sud- 
den changes  from  heat  to  cold,  have  commonly 
prodaced  it.  It  is  said  to  be  brought  on  by  riding 
a  horse  very  hard  In  hot  weather.  As  it  seem^ 
certain  that  dysentery  is  of  an  inflammatory  na- 
ture, it  is  proper  to  begin  the  cure  by  bleeding." 
If  the  pulse  is  quick,  and  the  blood  when  coagu- 
lated has  much  buff  .or  size  upon  it,  it  may  be 
proper  to  repeat  the  operation  after  a  few  hours. 
Some  laxative  medicine  should  then  be  given,  and 
an  opening  clyster  thrown  up.  The  following 
laxative  will  be  found  to  answer  the  purpose : 

Powdered  aloes  from  two  to  three  drachms. 

Carbonate  of  potash,  two  drachms. 

Warm  water,  eight  ounces*— Mix,  and  add  of 
castor  oil,  twelve  ounces,  for  one  dose. 
When  purging  has  taken  place,  the  horse  should 
be  well  supplied  with  gruel  made  of  wheat-flour, 
aiid  If  he  refuse  to  drink  it,  he  should  be  drench< 
ed.  The  body  should  be  kept  warm  and  well 
rubbed,  and  the  legs  bandaged.  When  the  dis- 
ease luLs  bcjn  subdued,  the  horse's  strength 
is  to  be  recruited  by  tonic  medicines  and  a  nou 
fishing  diet.  When  the  disease  continues  after 
the  bowelfl  have  been  emptied,  a  ball  composed 
of 

Opium,  a  drathm. 
Ipecacuanha,  half  an 'ounce, 

has  been  recommended ;  but  this,  I  believe,  will 
rarely  be  found  necessary.  It  is  said  that  cattle 
are  subject  to  a  similar  disease,  only  that  in  them 
*here  is  not  perhaps  so  much  niucus  or  slime  dis- 
charged with  the  dung ;  and  that  it  is  not  uncom- 
Tnon  in  ^eep ;  in  the  latter  animal  it  is  common' 
ly  named  Brackshaw  or  Breakshaw,  and  in  cattle 
Fanlle-boond.  In  these  animals  a  laxative  of 
Epsom  salts,  gruel,  and  castor  oil,  should  be  first 
given,  fiarticularly  to  cattle ;  but  In  sheep,  aprac 
tical  farmer,  Mr.  Lock,  has  usually  given  warm 
nulk:  he  proposes,  however,  to  try,  in  addition 
to  this,  nitre,  in  half  drachm  doses,  with  chalk, 
or  sojae  other  absorbent  powder,  and  twenty  or 
thirty  drops  of  laudanum,  twice  or  thrice  a  day, 
uith  ftvquent  clysters  of  warm  milk  and  water. 
W'e  may  infer,  I  presume,  from  his  adopting  this 
new  plan,  that  the  old  one  did  not  prove  success- 
ful. According  to  Mr.  Gillespie  (quoted  by  Mr. 
Fmdlater,)  the  disorder  is  often  produced  by 
over-heating,  when  the  sheep  are  hunted  by  dogs 
in  folding  them,  Sec.  He  thinks  the  disease  in- 
tectioua,  and  recommends  tarring  as  the  best  pre- 
ventive. Mr.  Blaine,  as  well  as  the  author  from 
whom  great  part  of  this  article  has  been  taken, 
considers  dysentery  and  Moltengrease  to  be  the 
vame  disorder ;  but  according  to  my  experience, 
Moltengrease  Is  vtty  unlike  the  Dysentery  of  ^he 
human  body,  nor  does  it  altogether  resemble  the 
I -ease  above  described.  See  Moltengrease  and 

Epilepsy.  Falling  sickness  or  fits.— 
:'jms.  The  horse  reels  about  and  falls  down; 
sometimes  he  rears  up  and  suddenly  falls.  The 
muscles  of  the  eye  act  irregalariy  or  are  affected 
>w  ith  spasm,  so  that  the  eye  is  shockingly  distort- 
ed and  fixed  daring  the  fit.  Sometimes  he  lies  in 
a  state  of  Insensibility  for  several  hours ;  the  pulse 
continues  to  beat,  and  there  is  often  a  disturbed 
k !  ud  of  breathing.  Sometimes  there-  is  also  a  vi- 
r  lent  motion  of  the  legs.  The  duration  of  the  fit 
V  arie»  ;  sometimes  the  horse  gets  up  again  in  a 
\oTX  time,  at  another  it  continues  several  hours. 


— treatment.   Bleed  plentifully,  and  if  the  fit 
continues,  give  the  following  drench  : 
Take  of  Fcetid  spirit  of  ammonia,  one  ounce. 

Compound  spirit  of  lavender,  half  an  ounce. 
Water,  atMHit  twelve  ounces— Mix,  for  one 
dose.  A 

To  prevent  a  return  of  the  fit,  give  a  mild  purga- 
tive. I  examined  the  brain  of  a  horse  that  had 
several  attacks  of  this  disease;  they  came  on  in- 
deed whenever  he  was  put  into  brisk  motion,  but 
lasted  only  a  few  minutes.  There  were  about  six 
ounces  of  water  in  its  ventricles  or  cavities. 

Exercise.  It  has  been  asserted  by  Mr.  Clark, 
an  author  of  some  eminence,  that  "  a  much  great- 
er number  of  horses  that  are  high  fed,  and  stand 
much  at  rest  in  close  warm  stables,  die  of  diseas- 
es which  are  brought  on  them  from  the  want  of 
regular  exercise,  especially  in  great  towns,  than 
from  any  other  class  of  diseases  to  which  they 
are  liable.**  I  perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  Clark 
in  this  opinion ;  and  feel  no  hesitation  in  adding, 
that  almost  all  the  diseases  of  horses  may  be 
justly  attributed  to  improper  treatment  or  ma- 
nagement ;  either  in  reg^nd  to  feeding,  exercise, 
state  of  the  stable,  or  shoeing  and  general  treat- 
ment of  the  feet.  Though  regular  exercise  is  so 
salutary  and  eren  necessary  in  preserving  the 
health  of  horses,  the^  should  not  be  suddenly  put 
to  such  active  exertions  as  they  have  not  been 
acGBStomed  to ;  for  all  sudden  changes,  whether 
from  idleness  to  active  exercises,  or  from  these 
exercises  to  idleness,  produce  considerable  chan- 
ges in  the  system,  and  render  both  the  solids  and 
the  fluids  liable  to  disease.  When  a  horse  is 
gradually  brought  to  that  degree  of  exertion  or 
labour  in  which  he  Is  to  be  employed,  it  becomes 
easy  to  him,  and  does  not  produce  fatigue  or  dif- 
ficcdtf  of  breathing ;  and  when  he  has  arrived  at 
this  state  or  habit  of  body,  he  is  said  to  be  in  good 
wind  and  condition.  But  one  great  source  of  dis- 
ease in  horses  is  the  improper  treatment  of  them 
after  they  have  been  heated  by  exercise  or  hard 
labour.  For  though  they  come  in  covered  with 
sweat,  they  are  oftien  exposed  to  the  cold  air  un- 
covered, while  their  legs  and  thighs  are  washed 
with  cold  water ;  and  not  unfrequently  they  are 
allowed  to  drink  freely  of  cold  water  while  in 
this  heated  state.  Hence  arise  inflammation  of 
the  lun^^s,  bowels,  or  other  internal  parts ;  colds, 
chills,  and  a  long  catalogue  of  disorders,  which 
it  is  needless  to  enumerate. 

The  time  and  manner  of  regulating  a  horse's 
exercise  deserve  attention.  Thus  it  would  be 
imprudent  to  make  a  horseexeri  himself  too  sud- 
denly immediately  after  he  is  fed  and  watered. 
It  is  likewise  improper  to  exercise  horses  in  the 
rain,  or  when  they  are  unable  to  bear  it,  either 
from  former  fatigue,  uckness,  or  lameness.  The 
greatest  caution  is  necessary  in  exercising  horses 
that  are  very  fat  and  unaccustomed  to  labour.  If 
ridden  hard  in  this  state,  internal  inflammation, 
fever,  chill,  or  molten  grease  is  likely  to  be  the 
consequence.  Horses  in  this  state  should  have 
only  walking  exercise  for  a  week  or  two,  ^hey 
should  always  take  some  mild  purgatives  or  diu- 
retics, and  be  fed  rather  sparingly.  After  this 
their  exercise  should  be  gradually  increased  un- 
til the  wind  and  condition  are  adequate  to  the 
work  for  which  they  are  wanted.  This  subject 
has  been  more  fully  discussed  in  the  Is^  vol.  of 
Feterinary  Medicine^  in  the  chapter  on  Feeding, 
Exercise,  and  Grooming,  and  m  the  preceding 
chapters  on  the  Ventilation  of  stables,  and  Condi- 
tion. 

From  a  Meriea  of  eaaays  on  agricultural  and  rural 
affuira.  By  **  Agricola^**  a  JVbrth-Carolina  far- 
mer, 

CIDER. 

As  this  Is  a  general  fruit  year,  and  much  cider 
is  intended  to  be  made»  it  wul  no  doobt  be  accept- 


able to  farmers,  to  state  the  best  modes  of  cider 
making.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  so  little 
good  cider  is  made  in  this  state,  which  must  arise 
from  inattention  to  the  subject,  or  from  a  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  best  modes  of  making  it ;  owing  to 
one  or  other  of  these  circumstances,  many  permit 
their  applts  to  rot  ou  the  ground,  or  to  be  given 
to  their  hogs,  whereas  were  they  converted  into 
cider,  properly  made,  it  would  keep  good  the  year 
round,  affording  for  the  table  a  wholesome  anil 
agreeable  beverage  little  inferior  to  wine,  and  by 
many  preferred  to  it. 

In  the  northeni  states,  the  art  of  making  good 
cider  is  so  well  understood,  that  almost  every  farm- 
er has  it  by  him  the  year  r^und,  and  to  their  gene- 
ral use  of  cider,  instead  of  ardent  spirits,  we  mav, 
in  a  measure,  ascribe  that  temperance,  health, 
and  morality,  for  which  they  are  remarkable.  To 
encoura^  the  manufacture  of  good  cider,  and  to 
prevent  its  conversion  into  ardent  spirits,  by  dis- 
tillation, as  much  as  possible,  the  latter  of  which 
is  proving  a  curse  to  our  country  in  the  most 
lamentable  manner,  I  will  proceed  to  detail  the 
best  modes  of  making  cider,  as  practised  by  the 
best  cider  makers  in  the  northern  states. 

One  of  the  first  errors  with  respect  to  cider  is, 
gathering  apples  when  wet ;  the  second  is,  throw  - 
ing  them  together  exposed  to  sun  and  rain,  until 
a  sourness  prevades  the  whole  mass;  thirdly, 
making  so  large  a  cheese,  that  fermenution  will 
come  on  before  the  juice  can  all  be  pressed  out ; 
for  certain  it  is,  that  a  small  quantity  of  the  juice 
pressed  out  after  fermentation  comes  on,  will  spoil 
the  product  of  a  whole  cheese ;  and  fourthly,  per- 
mitting cider,  after  it  has  undergone  fermenta- 
tion or  working,  to  remain,  on  the  lees,  instead  of 
racking  it  off.  If,  then,  either  of  the  above  cir- 
cumstances will  spoil  the  cider;  which  I  know  to 
be  the  case,  what  must  be  the  effect  of  a  combi- 
nation of  the  whole  which  frequently  happens. 

Having  pouited  out  the  errors  to  be  avoided,  I 
now  proceed  to  s^e  the  methods  to  be  observe'!, 
in  the  making  of  good  cider. 

Gather  the  apples  that  are  intended  for  cider, 
when  they  are  perfectly  dry,  and  lay  them  down 
in  layers,  in  the  cider  house,  and  other  outhouses 
on  floors,  not  exceeding  two  feet  thick ;  where 
there  Is  ^ace  sufficient,  thinner  will  be  prefera- 
ble, for  the  object  is  to  promote  the  ripening  of 
the  fruit,  and  the  evaporation  of  the  watery  par- 
ticles. In  this  situauon  they  are  left  about  t\Co 
weeks,  secured  from  rain  and  Jvet,  but  exposed 
to  the  air  asonuch  as  possible,  when  they  are 
again  to  be  sorted,  the  rotten  ones  to  be  thrown 
out,  and  the  sound  ground  in  the  mill  or  beat. — 
Here  it  will  be  proper  to  observe  that  the  mill, 
the  press,  and  all  tlie  materials  used,  be  sweet 
and  clean,  and  the  straw  clear  from  must.  The 
pummice  is  then  laid  in  troughs  for  12  or  24  hours 
— ^this  tends  to  sweeten  the  juice,  enrich  the  ci- 
der, and  give  it  a  fine  amber  color.  But  the  time 
in  which  the  pummice  remains  in  this  state,  must 
be  regulated  by  the  state  of  the  weather,  without 
measuring  the  length  of  time  by  hours ;  for  it  is 
evident  that  at  one  season  the  same  length  of 
time  will  produce  no  sensible  effect,  which  at  a 
much  warmer  season  would  induce  the  com- 
mencement  of  an  acid  fermentation.  As  soon  as 
the  juice  is  pressed  out,  the  great  art  in  making 
cider  commences,  as  nature  begins  to  work  a 
wonderful  change  in  it.  The  juice  of  fruit,  if 
left  to  itself,  will  undergo  three  distinct  fermen- 
tations, all  of  which  change  the  quality  of  this 
fluid.  The  1st  is,  the.vinous;  the  2nd,  the  ace- 
tous ;  and  the  3d,  the  putrid.  The  first  fermen- 
tation is  the  only  one  which  the  juice  of  apples 
should  undergo  to  make  good  cider.^It  is  this 
operation  which  separates  the  filth  from  the  juice, 
and  leaves  it  a  clear,  sweet,  vinous  liquor.  To 
preserve  It  in  this  statds  the  great  secret ;  th 
is  done  by  racking  it  off  from  the  lees  or  dre 
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fuiiiij^ating  it  with  sulpliur,  which  checks  any 
further  fermentation,  and  lastly,  by  fining  it. 

The  juice,  as  it  comes  from  the  press,  should 
be  placed  in  open  headed  casks,  or  in  the  largest 
vessels  that  can  be  procured,  in  which  it  should 
remain  until  tlie  fernientation  ceases.  The  per 
son  attending  may,  with  great  con-ectness,  ascer- 
tain when  this  first  fermentation  ceases— this  is 
of  great  impoi*tance,and  must  be  particularly  at 
teiided  to. 

The  fermentation  is  attended  with  a  hissing 
noise,  wliich  is  heard  by  putting  the  ear  to  the 
bunghole,  or  in  open  headed  casks  by  observing 
the  bubbles  rising  to  the  surface,  and  there  form- 
ing a  soft  spongy  crust  over  che  liquor ;  when  the 
hissing  noise  ceases  or  the  cmst  begins  to  crack, 
and  a  white  froth  appears  in  the  cracks  level 
with  the  surface  of  the  head,  the  ferjiientation  is 
about  stopping.  When  the  fermentation  has  en- 
tirely subsided,  the  liquor  is  fine  and  clear,  and  is 
then  in  a  proper  state  to  be  drawn  off— if 
then  neglectedy  the  particles  of  pummice  that  had 
settled  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  cask,  will,  dur- 
ing a  warm  or  damp  state  of  the  weather,  rise  up 
again,  mix  with  the  juice,  and  thus  produce  a  st;- 
cond  fermentation,  which  is  always  acetous  and 
injurious  to  the  cider. 

The  cider  should,  therefore,  immediately  after 
the  Jirst  fermentation  ceases,  be  di'awn  off  into 
sweet  clean  casks  or  hogsheads  Uiat  have  been 
well  scalded  and  rinsed.  To  preserve  the  cider 
in  its  fine  vinous  state,  and  to  check  any  further 
fermentation,  it  must  be  fumigated  with  sulphur. 
To  do  this,  take  a  strip  of  canvas,  or  rag  about 
two  inches  broad  and  twelve  inches  long;  dip 
this  into  melted  sulphur,  (bri.nastone,)  and  when 
a  few  pails  of  worked  cider  arc  put  into  the  cask, 
set  this  match  on  lire,  and  hold  it  in  the  cask  un- 
til it  is  conbumed,  then  bung  the  cask  and  shake 
it,  that  the  liquor  may  incorporate  with  and  re- 
tain the  fumes ;  after  this  fill  the  cask,  and  bung 
it  perfectly  close  by  running  piteh  over  the  bung, 
so  as  entirely  to  exclude  th6  air.  Cider  thus  pre- 
pared will  keep  good  and  sweet  until  late  in  the 
spring,  and  if  not  consumed  by  that  time,  and  in- 
tended for  sale  or  further  keeping,  it  must  under- 
go the  following  more  particular  process : 

At  the  time  of  fining  cider  there  should  not  be 
the  least  degree  of  fermentation ;  and  perhaps 
the  best  time  for  fining  is,  in  winter,  in  steady 
cool  weather.  Draw  off  some  gallons  of  cider, 
proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  cider  to  be 
fined,  into  a  vessel,  to  this  add  of  isinglass 
pounded  and  unravelled  into  shreds,  about  two 
ounces  to  the  hogshead,  containing  112  or  116 
gallons,  or  an  ounce  to  a  barrel.  The  liquor 
with  the  isinglass  is  frequently  stirred  up  for 
three  or  four  days,  so  that  it  is  completely  dilut- 
ed into^a  thin  jelly,  and  is  then  strained  through 
a  flannel  or  hair  sieve.  The  fining  may  now  be 
added  to  the  cider  without  drawing  it  off,  but  the 
bi  St  general  practice  is,  to  pour  your  fining  into 
the  emptjr  cask,  and  then  draw  off  your  cider 
and  pour  it  on  the  fining.  This  leaves  behind  a 
great  part  of  the  sediment,  checks  insensible  fer- 
mentation, and  mixes  intimately  the  cider  with 
the  fining.  The  cider  thus  fined,  will  generally 
become  fine  and  bright  in  eight  or  ten  days,  anil 
should  then  be  drawn  off  from  thp  lees  of  the  fin- 
ing, and  bunged  close  or  bottled.  Jf  drawn  into 
casks,  they  should  be  bunged  close  and  pitched 
over  the  bung  to  keep  the  air  entirely  out. 

To  do  this  effectually,  after  the  bung  is  care 
fully  driven  in,  bore  a  gimblet  hole  near  the 
bui  t;V.ole,  and  leave  it  open  until  you  have  co- 
vt  rcxi  the  bung  yi}l\\  the  cement,  to  admit  the 
air  betow,  increased  1>y  the  warmth  of  the  ce- 
ment, to  pass  off ;  when  the  cement  is  cooled  and 
hardened,  the  gimblet  hole  is  completely  closed 
by  driving  a  white  oak  S(}uare  plug  mto  it,  \Vlien 


bottled,  by  cutting  off  the  corks  even  with  the 
bottles,  and  dipping  its  mouth  into  boiling  pitch, 
it  is  as  completely  closed,  as  the  best  bottled  cla- 
ret or  burgundy. 

It  will  also  be  proper,  previous  to  closing  up 
the  cider,  to  put  one  large  and  not  more  than  two 
raisins  to  each  bottle,  and  a  proportionate  quan- 
tity to  each  barrel. 

Cider  thus  made,  will  keep  good  for  years,  and 
will  exhibit  that  sparkling  or  bounding  up,  when 
poured  into  a  glass,  so  pleasing  in  the  finest 
champaigne  wiue. 

FOR  TUK  AMERICAN  FARNER. 


ON  THE  DISEASE  COMMONLY  CALLED 
THE  HOLLOW  HO RX. 
Mr.  Skinner, 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  disease  in  this  climate 
from  which  our  neat  cattle  have  suffered  so  much, 
as  that  commonly  called  the  Hollow  Horn  ;  and 
unfortunately,  few  persons  have  thought  it  ne 
cessary  to  give  any  attention  to  it,  or  its  cure, 
for  we  find  but  little  said  in  any  agricultural 
work  relative  to  its  treatment. 

The  name  appears  to  me,  to  be  badly  applied, 
as  the  horn  alone  is  not  the  seat  of  the  disease ; 
it  pervades  the  whole  system — and  cattle  with- 
out horns  are  quite  as  subject  to  it,  as  those  with 
them^having  often  seen  those  .without  horns 
have  it. 

The  hollowness  of  the  horn,  proceeds  £ro]^n 
the  violence  of  the  fever  throughout  the  system. 
I  have  known  cattle  feeding  in  the  stall  to  be 
attacked  with  it,  as  well  as  those  in  poor  condi- 
tion, and  no  doubt  those  in  bad  plight  are  more 
liable  to  its  attack,  their  system  not  being  in  a 
state  to  resist  any  disease ;  it  occurs  too  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  but  more  particularly  in 
the  spring. 

The  animal  attacked  with  it  looks  rouglij; 
stares  much  in  its  coat,  and  falls  off  very  fast  iW 
flesh,  its  food  having  hut  little  effect  in  nourish- 
ing it.  The  eyes  look  very  hollow  and  dead, 
and  run  with  a  yellow  matter  which  collects  in 
the  corners,  and  around  them.  Many  persons  rely 
upon  the  feel  of  the  horn,  as  the  best  indicative 
of  the  disease,  but  this,  I  think  very  uncertain  : 
in  some  cases  it  is  at  the  root,  cold  to  the  feel, 
while  in  othei's  very  hot.  A  very  small  gim- 
blet will,  however,  remove  all  doubts,  and  t^c 
mark  on  the  horn  not  visible  after  a  few  day$. 
If  the  disease  does  exist,  the  horn  will  be  found 
without  pith,  and  little  or  no  blood  will  follow  the 
boring ;  whereas  if  the  disease  does  not  exist, 
you  will  find  blood  immediately  upon  entering 
the  horn.  The  gimblet  used  for  boring,  should 
be  well  washed  and  greased  after  using ; 
for  if  it  is  not,  and  should  be  used  to  try  the 
horn  of  an  animal  not  actually  affected  with 
the  disease,  it  will  most  generally  give  it  to  them. 
It  isa  disease  that  is  highly  inflammatory  and  infec- 
tious; and  the  animal  having  it,  ought  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  herd  until  well.  The  following 
mode  of  treatment,  I  have  found  very  successful, 
and  the  beast  soon  restored  to  a  thriving  state.  As 
soon  as  I  discover  an  animal  affected  with  the 
hollow  honi,  I  bleed  it  from  the  neck  (in  the 
same  vein  in  which  a  horse  is  bled)  from  two  to 
six  or  seven  quarts,  according  to  its  age,  size 
and  condition,  and  give  from  three  quarters  to 
one  pound  and  a  half  glauber  salts  ;  with  a  mid- 
dle sized  gimblet  open  the  horns  through  and 
through,  making  the  holes,  so  that  they  be  per- 
pendicular jn  the  usual  position  the  animal  car- 
ries its  head^  so  that  the  pus  formed  may  have 
a  free  disdiarge  as  soon  as  the  horns  are  opened ; 
put  through  the  hole  into^ach  about  a  table 
spoonful  of  strong  vinegar,  in  which  some  salt 
and  black  pepper  ground,  has  been  put.   The  day 


following,  the  horns  must  be  again  opened  anJ 
cleaned  from  the  pus,  which  generally  is  now 
formed,  and  about  a  half  a  teaspoonfu'll  of  spi- 
rits  tui-pentine,  put  into  each  horn,  and  a  Uttlc 
on  the  poll  of  the  animal  daily,  during  the  con. 
tinuance  of  the  disease.  One  bleeding  is  gene- 
rally  sufficient;  but  I  have  known  cases  in  which 
it  was  necessary  to  repeat  it  three  times,  as  al- 
so the  salts. 

The  food  during  the  continuance  of  the  disease 
is  important — com  in  every  shape  is  bad— pota- 
toes are  of  great  use,  (with  a  small  quantity  of 
Brewer's  grains,  if  to  be  had,)  and  the  animal 
ought  to  have  from  one  to  one  an4  ^  half  pecks 
daily,  with  hay  in  the  winter,  aiid  ' grass  if  iu 
summer. 

Potatoes  have  a  wonderful  effect  on  the  animal 
as  soon  as  the  bowels  are  well  cleansed,  the  im- 
portance of  which,  any  person  will  be  convinced 
of,  who  observes  the  discharge  from  the  animal. 
In  some  obstinate  cases  I  have  given  daily,  from 
a  half  to  one  ounce  of  nitre,  sprinkled  on  the  po- 
tatoes. It  is  important  the  first  bleeding  to  take 
as  much  blood  as  the  animal  will  bear,  as  the 
fever  is  more  easily  checked  by  one  large  bleed- 
ing, than  two  small  ones,  and  the  animal  better  able 
to  bear  it.  In  many  cases  the  bleeding  and  salts 
have  been  sufficient,  without  opening  the  horns ; 
and  when  taken  in  the  early  stage  will  generally 
be  found  to  answer,  but  the  boring  certainly  as- 
sists in  forming  anew  the  internal' part  of  the 
horn,  and  which,  as  soon  as  it  commences  form- 
ing, the  holes  in  the  horn  should  be  allowed  to 
close. 

An  animal  having  the  hollow  hora,  should  be 
sheltered  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
during  its  continuance.  No  a^e  appears  exempt 
from  its  attack,  having  seen  it  in  a  yearling  as 
well  as  at  all  subseqi^ent  ages.  I  am  induced  to 
offer  this  mode  of  treatment  to  your  subscribers, 
having  never  in  any  instance  failed  of  restoring 
the' animal,  whereas  before  this  mode'  of  treat- 
ment was  adopted  I  annually  lost  several.  The 
fleam  for  bleeding  cattle  should  be  rather  deeper 
than  that  used  for  a  horse,  the  vein  in  the  neck, 
not  laying  so  near  the  surface,  the  orifice  is  clos- 
ed with  a  pin,  in  the  same  way  as  in  bleedin  j  a 
horse. 

AN  AGRICULTURIST  of  delawarf. 
June  30,  1823. 


FROM  POULSON'S  AMERICAN  DAILY  ADVERTISER. 

GOODSELL'S  FLAX  DRESSER. 

PoHvelton^  June  26,  1833. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  communicate  the  rcsultof 
a  trial  of  Goodsell's  Flax  Dresser,  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Directors  of  our  Society.  The  tt>- 
tal  failure  of  the  various  Machines  which  had 
been  brought  into  view,  to  effect  the  important 
objects  which  Mr.  Goodsell's  ingenious  and  sim- 
ple contrivance  has  completely  accomplished, 
produced  evident  doubt  in  most  of  us,  as  to  iis 
successful  operation.  Yet,  after  the  experiment, 
we  are  all  convinced,  that  the  liberality,  and  well 
directed  zeal  of  Mr.  Swartwout,  has  placed  within 
our  reach,  the  valuable  Implement,  for  which  pre- 
miums had  been  offered,  and  applications  made 
in  vain  to  European  ingenuity. 

I  am  very  respectfully. 
Your  obd't  Servt. 

JOHN  HARE  POWEL, 
Correafionding  Secretarij. 
Jonathan  Roberts,  Esq. 
President  of  the  Pennsylvania 
jfgricultural  Society, 

Fifteen  pounds  of  Flax  plants,  were,  in  our  pre- 
sence subjected  to  the  operation  of  Goodsell'i 
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MMUtie«  by  which  ihtf  were  pctfectly  lit«tei 
in  ioiir  umI  an  .Juilf  minutes — were  scaccbed  in 
Mj^tn  mlfititcfip  uid  left  entirely  iVec  from  thieves. 
Tut o  pntitt4t^»  two  ounct&  of  x^ary  Jinc  Flax,  were 
lUit  fc  oli'.;tHK  d,  at  t  tie  rate  *?f  more  than  ttn  jjovjIkU 
Mr  bosuv  JLkUuii^U  the  pUnis  had  notbeeu^xcU 

STEPHEN  DUKCAN, 
GEUHGE  SHEAFF, 
GEQHGE  Bi-IGHT, 

.  REUBEE*  HAiJ^P^ 

^m/iHfiiia  C9unty,  June  2(liJ^  ^ 

YEAS  r  1  OH  BHEAD. 

The  foilowitig  methods  of  ir^akVng  yeast  for 
breftd  Artt  bbth  easy  and  ex[»ediiiouB:  Bml  one 
pound  good  flour,  a  quarter  uf  %  pmm^  of  browu 
ianr  iinti  a  little  ^k,  lu  twogultbtiBtif  witcrfbr 
«U>t«nir;  when  milk  w^rm,  Botil^lt  ^iid  eor^it 
rTosc  ;  it  will  be  fit  for  use  in  twenty-four  hours. 
One  pint  of  this  will  make  18  lbs.  of  bread.  To 
a  pound  of  mashed  potatoes  (mealy  ones  are  best) 
ii(  d  two  ounces  ot  brown  sugar,  and  two  spoon- 
lulls  of  common  yeast ;  the  potatoes  first  to  be 
pulled  through  a  cullender,  and  mixed  with 
wann  water  to  a  proper  consistence.  Thus  a 
pciund  of  potatoes  will  make  a  pound  of  good 
yeast.  Keep  it  moderately  warm  while  ferment- 
ing. This  recipe  is  in  substance  from  Dr.  Hun- 
ter, who  observes,  that  yeast  so  made  will  keep 
well.  No  sugar  is  used  by  bakers,  when  adding 
the  pulp  of  potatoes  to  their  rising. 

[\\'e  are  informed  by  a  most  respectable  friend 
a  miller  of  great  experience,  that  a  small  quan- 
tity of  afirouttd  wheat,  say  a  teacupfuU  in  a  bush- 
el, will  prevent  the  flour  from  risintf  when  made 
into  bread,  let  yeast  be  never  so  good.  This  is 
olicn  the  cause  of  bread  not  rising,  when  house- 
v.ives  cannot  account  for  it.] — J£d,  Am,  Far, 

 —CM 

FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  AMERICAN. 

There  is  a  disposition  with  some  of  our  coun- 
trymen to  make  invidious  comparisons  of  what-' 
ever  iR  both  English  and  American.  We  have 
conceded  to  this  love  of  every  thing  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water,  that  our  sky  is  too  high  ;  our 
moon  considerably  too  small ;  our  lightning  less 
vivid  ;  and  our  thunder  barely  audible,  in  compa- 
n:>on  with  the  British ;  and  since  the  war,  in  the 
same  conciliatory  spirit,  we  have  yielded  the 
*njperlority  they  maintained  over  us,  in  ships, 
and  men,  and  artillery,  and  riflemen,  and  the 
bayonet.  Z.,  in  the  Post  last  evening,  would 
prove,  from  the  Sporting  Magazine,  that  many 
liorses  in  England  have  greatly  exceeded  the  per- 
formance of  Henly  and  Eclipse  on  Tuesday  last ; 
and  this,  too,  might  have  been  conceded,  had  he 
not  undertaken  seriously  to  prove  the  fact,  and 
then  to  assert  more  than  he  had  proved,  that 
there  are  many  instances  of  recent  date,  &c. — 
Flying  Childers  is  the  admitted  nonfiartil  of  the 
tuff,  and  his  alleged  performances  aie  so  great, 
that  many  impartial,  but  judicious  men,  suspeci 
tliero  to  be  erroneously  reported.  Taplin,  how- 
ever, asserts,  without  reserve,  that  Childers  ran 
the  distance  of  four  miles  in  six  minutes  and  for 
ty-cight  seconds,  carrying  nine  stone  and  two  lbs 
It  is  alleged  in  Kees'  Cyclopedia,  that  he  ran  tht 
r  jacon  Course  in  seven  minutes  and  a  half,  and 
the  round  course  in  six  minutes  forty  seconds; 
this  is  certainly  prodigious,  but  not  to  be  denied. 
Z.  has  introduced  us  to  two  horses,  not  of  sufh 
cient  celebrity  to  have  been  ever  named  in  the 
Sporting  Dictionary,  both  of  whom,  by  his  ac 
count,  ran  the  Beacon  Course  in  ten  seconds  less 
time  than  Childers ;  and  these  are  Chatham  anc 
Trajan;  and  Hambletonian  and  Diamond,  by  h:» 
account,  ran  the  same  course  in  fitieen  secona 
less  time  llian  Childers^This  is  surely  proving 


too  much.  If  Z*  will  look  into  hie  Sporting  Ma- 
gtizine  for  the  two  long  and  precise  accounts  of 
tlie  faiiiousi  race  last  mentioned,  written  at  the 
linii:  U  tfjok  place»  he  will  fii^rt  one,  staving  the 
tHTiL'  ut'  pei  tormaucc  to  have  beeu  about  eight 
iniiuvtts  ;  iLiid  the  other  more  positively  "eight 
Euihute:^  and  a  half/*  both  horses  having  been 
ineruiy  galloped  the  first  three  milctfi. 

Uivder  iJtie  article  in  the  Sporting  Die* 

tioiiary,  written  and  published  J  n  1&03»  Mr » Tap- 
lin ha!k  mentioned  but  two  hor^es^  Chi!dc-r!i  nnd 
Bay  MaUon*  The  last  was  gi'eat  grantUon  of 
Childers — his  cl^in  from  the  Cioflolphin  Arabian  ; 
he  was  bred  by  tlie  Marquis  of  Ruckinghani,  and 
"  was  esitt-'iriiietl  the  trrst  hor^.t-  iif  his  yemH  in  tlie 
kingdom^  and  wnn  more  pri/ti  of  val^SH^Con 
sequence  thim  any  hur^c      hvs  lime.'' 

was  Jour  miltti  at  York,  in  ficvtn  tfUfnttt-fr^  Jj^^y^ 
jkree  seconds  and  it  half^  carry  in  t  ii^Ut  is t  one 
seven  pounds*  The  celebrated  EclipbC  wlis  a 
horse  of  his  time^*  and  O'Kelly,  his  owner, 
jeered  at  in  the  Sporting  Magazine,  for  not 
having  matched  him  with  Bay  Malton ;  and 
Eclipse's  reputed  speed  is  denied  for  that  rea- 
son. 

We  are  sure  that  Henry  and  Eclipse  run  four 
fuli-measured  miles  in  seven  minutes  thii*ty-seven 
seconds,  and  can  prove  it,  beyond  all  manner  of 
doubt.  There  is  no  evidence  like  this,  and  we 
say,  none  has  come  to  our  knowledge,  after  an 
elaborate  investigation  too^  on  which  we  can 
place  an^  reliance,  that  this  distance  has  been 
done  in  England,  in  the  same  time,  by  any  other 
horse  than  Childers.  Running  and  fighting  are 
two  very  distinct  performances ;  but  their  Chro- 
nicles in  England  have  a  remarkable  similitude, 
in  their  most  important  feature. 

And  fier-se-and. 

P.  S.  Will  these  chronicles  even  furnish  their 
evidence,  that  three  four-mile  hea  s  have  ever 
been  done  in  England,  by  any  horse,  in  less  than 
24  minutes ;  for  that,  after  all,  is  our  boa^t. 

From  the  J^ew  York  Evening  Post^  June  2. 

TO  THE  EDITORS. 

In  order  to  enable  the  public  to  form  a  cor- 
rect opinion  of  •*  Southern  pluck  and  Northern 
bottom,"  and  whether  it  is  really  believed  that 
Eclipse  is  "the  best  courser  of  his  day"—"  Too 
fast  for  the  speedy,  and  too  strong  for  the  stout," 
will  you  be  so  good  as  to  publish  the  inclosed 
correspondence.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
race  proposed  was  to  be  run  in  the  same  year 
and  within  a  few  months  of  the  one  just  decided, 
and  surely  the  lapse  of  a  few  months  could  make 
no  difference  to  Eclipse,  a  horse  in  his  prime: 
but  there  would  have  been  a  difference  between 
the  races — Henry,  in  the  last  race  carried,  by  the 
rules  of  the  turf,  the  weight  of  a  four  years  old, 
although  he  was  not  a  four  years  old,  but  only 
three,  and  in  the  proposed  race  he  would  have 
carried  only  his  proper  weight,  and  have  had  to 
run  on  a  different  course,  where  he  would  have 
had,  in  the  language  of  ancient  chivalry,  "  a  clear 
field  and  an  equal  sun." 

Long  Island^  May  28,  1S23. 
To  John  C.  Stevens,  Esq. 

Sir — 1  will  run  the  horse  Henry  against  the 
hoi*se  Eclipse,  at  Washington  City,  next  fall, 
(he  day  before  the  Jockey  Club  purse  is  run  for, 
lor  any  sum  from  twenty  to  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
orfeit  10,000  dollars.  The  forfeit  and  stake  to 
»ie  deposited  in  the  Branch  Bank  of  the  United 
states,  at  Washington,  at  any  nameaole  time  to 
e  appointed  by  you. 

Although  this  is  addressed  to  you  individually, 
it  is  intended  for  all  the  betters  on  Eclipse  ;  and, 
if  agreeable  to  you  and  them,  you  ooay  have  the 


liberty  of  substituting,  at  the  Biarini;^  post,  in 
place  of  Ee.hpse,  any  horse,  mare  or  geldiui; 
IViuled  and  owri>cd  on  the  northern  and  eastern 
side  nf  the  Nmih  Kiver,  p*ovided  I.  have  thu 
liberty  of  substituting  in  the  pUcc  of  Her.ry*  a' 
the  starling  post,  any  horse,  nmre  or  gelding, 
foai^  and  ^vmd  ottrtke  mitli  «f 'tbvFoco- 
itiKe^ 

Aa  ^  pitiptM^iiiiMAy  City  I 

the  ni^ei  cif        imli^  iikfk^        govei^  $xf 

j  IJkak  Sir, 

I  Hie  Ej(.  t  jusi  (h  cided^  vvits  iiilhIo  under  ch  cum- 
|iitatit:LS  of  cxriieniLht,  whjrii  m^j^ht,  in  some 
hiunsiurc,  apologise  its  r;i>,luiess,  but  wuuld 
] scarcely  juiiiify  it  as  an  cxitmple  :  and  I  truiit  ttic 
'part  i  took  will  not  be  considered  as  a  prmif  of 
Ajiy  intention  to  bcxom.e  a  professional  patron  of 
sporting  on  so  extensive  ascale — for  myself,  then. 
1  must  decline  your  offer.  For  the  gentlemen, 
who  with  me,  backed  Eclipse,  their  conlideucc 
in  his  superiority,  I  may  safely  say,  is  not  in  the 
least  impaired ;  but  even  they  do  not  hesitate  to 
believe  that  old  age  and  hard  service  may  one 
day  accomplish,  what  strength  and  fleetness, 
directed  by  consummate  skill,  has  hitherto  failed 
to  accomplish.  For  Mr.  Van  Ranst,  I  answer, 
that  he  owes  it  to  the  association,  who  have  so 
confidently  supported  him,  to  the  state  at  large, 
who  have  felt  and  expressed  so  much  interest  in 
his  success,  and  to  himself  as  a  man,  not  totally 
divested  of  feeling,  never,  on  anv  consideration, 
to  risque  the  life  or  reputation  of  the  noble  ani- 
mal, whose  generous  and  almost  incredible  ex- 
ertion, have  gained  for  the  Mrth  so  signal  a  vic- 
tory, and  for  himself,  such  well  earned  and  ne- 
ver fading  renown. 

I  remain,  sir, 
Your  most  ob't  serv't, 

JOHN  C.  STEVENS. 
The  race  ttas  run,  and  the  toasts  drank  on 
the  27th  inst.  The  challenge  for  another  race 
given  on  the  28th,  and  Mr.  Stevens'  answer 
(without  date)  for  himself,  Mr.  Van  Ranst,  and 
the  gentlemen  who  with  him  backed  Eclipse, 
declining  the  offer,  delivered  on  the  30th.  1  he 
public  will  remark  the  difference  between  the 
cool,  prudent  resolve,  and  the  rash,  boastful 
toasts,  even  if  none  more  ofl'ensive  and  boastful 
had  been  di-unk  than  those  which  have  been 
published. 

A  SOUTHERN  SPORTSMAN. 

 ■^sso  r*  ■■ 

ANOTHER  CHALLENGE! 

TO  THE  NEW  YORK  UNION  ASSOCIATION, 

Gentlemen — I  have  been,  and  still  am  of  opi 
nion,  that  your  Northern  bred  race- horses  of  the 
first  class  are  not  superior  to  ours  of  the  second 
and  third  order ;  and  1  am  willing  to  venture  a 
small  sum  upon  this  opinion,  on  the  following 
terms:— I  will  run  a  horse  for  each  day's  racQ 
over  the  Union  Course  next  fall,  against  any 
Northern  bred  horse,  for  one,  two,  or  three  thou- 
sand dollars  each  day,  horses  to  be  entered,  and 
in  every  respect  to  be  governed  by  your  rules. 
That  Henry,  Betsey  Richards  J  )hn  Richards, 
Childers,  Sumpter,  and  Washington-- *as  also 
Eclipse  on  your  side,  shall  be  excepted;  the  se- 
lection shall  be  made  from  horses  that  General 
Johnson  never  thought  of  when  engaged  in  the 
great  Match  Race,  and  it  is  rational  to  suppose 
that  the  sum  batted  would  induce  him  to  recol- 
lect every  trump  in  his  hand,  I  propose  this 
method,  as  1  have  seen  your  indisposition  to 
match  for  a  large  sum  by  your  non-acceptance  of 
the  late  challenge.  As  I  first  commenced  the 
rivalship,  I  am  willing  to  keep  it  up,  believing  it 
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to  be  the  best  plan  (and  I  n\ight  add  the  only  I 
method)  to  improve  aiui  keep  alive  our  stock,  of' 
race  horses;  and  too,  from  my  acquaintance  with 
tlie  Spoilsmen  of  the  Union  Course,  1  can  meet 
them,  beat  them,  or  be  beaten,  and  still  be 
Friends.  If  the  proposition  meet  your  approba- 
tion, please  to  answer  me — or  change  it  in  any 
way  you  think  proper,  that  shall  be  equitable, 
liberal,  and  convenient.  Be  good  enough  to  name 
the  sum,  and  in  what  manner  the  forfeit  shall  be 
secured.  I  will  also  run  a  three  years  old  (un- 
tried) colt,  against  any  Northern  bred  three 
vcars  old,  two  mile  heats,  for  15 00.  2000,  or 
$2500,  half  forfeit,  to  be  named  at  the  starting 
post.  I  wish  to  meet  the  Noi-thern,  Sportsmen 
again,  and  it  cannot  be  expected  that  I,  or  any 
other  sportsman  can  travel  horses  500  miles  for 
small  purses,  not  winning  enough  to  defray  ex- 
penses, if  successful— for  that  reason  I  offer  the 
additional  sum  to  be  raised  by  betting.  So  that 
should  you  at  any  time  feel  disposed  to  meet  me 
on  the  Virginia  courses,  I  pledge  myself  that  you 
shall  be  accommodated  with  bets  to  that  amount, 
as  I  know  you  can  afford  to  travel  the  distance 
for  our  purses  only,  notwithstanding  thejr  are 
nearly  as  large  as  yours,  and  ten  different  Cours- 
es to  run  over.  A  pledge  in  any  newspaper  on 
your  part  to  comply  with  the  proposition  here 
made,  will  be  satisfactory  to  me — you  can  name 
in  what  way  you  wish  me  bound. 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

JAMES  J.  HARRISON. 
Peter%burg^  Fa.  June  27, 

GARLIC. 

Some  time  since,  when  the  Fall  Fever  raged 
violently  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  canal,  then 
in  a  state  of  progress,  numbers  of  the  workmen 
engaged  on  it  eat  plentifully  of  garlic,  and  wholly 
^escaped,  while  those  who  abstained  from  the  use 
of  this  article,  were  severely  affiieted  by  the  dis- 
order. 

That  this  may  have  been  accidental  I  freely 
admit :  but  garlic  may,  nevertheless,  be  a  spe- 
cific against  Autumnal  Fevers.  If  so,  it  is  an  in- 
valuable article  in  the  Materia  Medica.  Persons 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  canals  and  stagnant  wa 
tcrg  generally,  are  advised  to  make  trial  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  fall,  and  communicate 
tlie  result, — Foulston'a  Daily  Advertiser, 

Silk  Worm^ — In  a  communication  to  the  Soci- 
ety for  Arts  and  Manufactures,  (vol  iv,  p.  163,) 
it  is  stated  by  Miss  Henrietta  Rhodes,  that  one 
line  of  the  silk  worm,  when  unwound,  measured 
404  yards,  and,  when  dry,  weighed  3  grains. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  one  pound  Avoirdupois  of 
the  thread,  as  spun  by  the  worm,  may  be  extend- 
ed into  a  line  535  miles  long,  and  that  a  thread 
which  would  encompass  the  earth  would  weigh 
no  more  than  47  pounds. 

MOM 

A  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  at,  and  de- 
livered from  Piscataway  Ware-House  during  the 
quarter,  commencing  on  the  7th  day  of  January, 
1823.  Ending  on  the  1st  day  of  April,  of  the 
same  year. 


Domestie 
gruuth* 

Growth  not 
uf  this 
•taie. 

specred. 

Totol. 

Number  in- 
spected. 

ISTTmber  de- 
livered. 

73 

45 

JOHN  C.  MOORE,  Inspector, 
TmtASURY  Office,  Annapolis,  June  24,  18523 
True  Copy ^  from  the  original  re/iort  on  file 
in  thi»  office. 

B.  HARWOOD.  Tr.  W.  S.  Md 


BALTIMORE,  FRIDAY,  JULY  11,  1823, 


07*  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENT.— The 
space  appropriated  in  this  Jounial  to  the  conside 
ration  of  the  means  and  the  advantages  of  im- 
proved roads  and  canals,  has,  we  arc  glad  to  find, 
been  promptly  claimed,  and  well  filled  by  writers 
quafihed  to  develope  and  explain  them  ;  and  we 
presume  they  have  chosen  this  medium,  to  pro- 
nmlgate  the  result  of  their  patriotic  and  valuable 
researches,  under  the  consideration  that  the  pro- 
secution of  great  publick  works  of  this  nature, 
will  promote,  in  an  especial  degree,  the  welfare  of 
the  landed  interest — which  interest  is  best  ad- 
dressed and  enlightened  through  the  medium  of 
a  journal  exclusively  devoted  to  it ;  and,  patro- 
nised in  fact,  by  many  of  the  most  intelligent  far- 
mers in  all  the  States  of  the  Union— our  vanity 
at  least,  leads  us  to  lay  this  *♦  flattering  unction" 
to  our  bosom — and  whether  the  conjecture  be  vain 
or  valid,  we  arc  assuredly  well  pleased  with  be- 
ing made  the  channel,  through  which  the  publick 
may  be  awakened  to  the  sources  from,  and  the 
means  by  which,  under  a  free  government,  our 
country  may  be  pushed  to  a  yet  higher  degree  of 
wealth,  prosperity  and  power,  than  she  or  any 
other  has  ever  yet  attained. 

We  have,  however,  been  apprehensive  that 
some  would  be  dissatisfied  with  seeing  in  a  ^n- 
gle  paper,  so  much  or  one  topick^but  again,  we 
have  anticipated,  that  in  relation  for  instance,  to 
the  Potowmac  and  the  Susquehanna  Canids,  they 
would  reflect  that  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  The 
legislature,  in  a  spirit  which  augurs  well,  has 
moved  in  these  cases— Commissioners  have  been 
appointed — ^the  time  is  at  hand  for  them  to  act — 
the  subject  is  comparatively  new— the  work  is 
extensive,  and  calls  for  much  personal  investiga- 
tion and  labour,  and  their  report  is  to  be  prepar- 
ed and  made  to  the  next  legislature.  Hence  it  is 
that  we  are  bound  to  present,  and  our  subscribers 
to  accept,  more  as  relates  to  these  objects,  than 
otherwise  might  comport  with  our  desire  to  give 
variety  to  our  pages. 

These  explanations  will  account  too,  for  our  de- 
parture from  the  course  we  had  marked  out,  as 
it  -vas  our  intention  to  have  first  published  gene- 
ral views  of  the  great  outlines,  courses  and  ad- 
vantages of  improved  national  roads  and  canals 
— ^nd  to  have  given  the  most  condensed  and 
well  arranged  expositions  of  the  constitutional 
questions^  firo  and  con,  as  to  the  fiower  of  the 
general  government  over  such  subjects. 

In  pursuance  of  the  first  object,  we  had  put  on 
flle  the  luminous  report  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  the  se* 
cretary  at  war,  whose  views  of  National  policy 
are  always  magnificent,  and  exhibited  in  colours 
as  resplendent  and  captivating  as  his  own  genius ; 
and  in  regard  to  the  constitutionality  of  this  ex- 
ercise of  national  sovereignty,  on  turning  to  our 
files,  we  find  that  for  that  purpose,  the  able 
speech  of  Judge  Hemphill  in  favour  of  the  pow- 
er, and  one  from  Gen.  Smyth  against  it ;  the  lat- 
ter delivered  on  the  occasion  of  ihe  appropria- 
tion for  the  Cumberland  I'oad— are  all  the  papers 
we  have ;  but  we  have  been  compelled  to  post- 
pone these  for  the  sake  of  letting  in  the  practi- 
cal remarks  of  our  friends,  Kenworthy  and 
Briggs,  as  being  applicable  to  two  important 
projects,  now  actually  under  way. 

These  writers  are  to  be  judged  by  their  works 
—of  Mr  Briggs,  whose  nrst  cssav  appears  in 
this  number,  it  mav  be  observed  that  he  is,  al- 
ready, extensively  known  to  the  community.  It 
would  appear  that  mathematics,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  mathematical,  mechanical^  and  pnysi- 


cal  principles  to  the  useful  arts,  have  been  his 
favourite  study.  And  it  has  been  his  lot  to  be 
employed,  during  the  years  1817  and  1818,  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  as  civil  engineer,  on  some 
difficult  parts  of  her  Great  Western,  or  Eric  Ca- 
nal; during  the  years  1819  and  1820,  in  the 
state  of  Virginia,  on  the  James  and  Kanawha  ri- 
vers, and  in  locating  and  designing  a  new  canal 
near  Richmond  ;  and  during  the  years  1821  and 
1822,  in  finishing  the  survey,  and  making  all  the 
calculations  and  estimates  for  the  proposed  Poto- 
mac Canal.  These  things  are  mentioned,  in  or- 
der to  show  that  he  ought  to  be  admitted  to  have 
some  practical  acquaintance  with  the  subject  on 
which  he  now  addresses  the  publick.  We  do 
not  permit  ourselves  to  take  any  sectiooal  view 
of  these  branches  of  publick  impi^vemants,  which 
might  incline  us  to  the  right  or  left,  and  much 
regret  the  singular  temjier  of  some  who  claim 
all  the  merit  and  money  for  one  scheme,  and 
would  grant  nothing  to  the  other.  They  remind 
us  of  naughty  boys  who  won't  relish  their  owa 
stick  of  sugar  candy,  because  their  brother's  por- 
tion is  a  morsel  larger. 


it/*  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Editor  re- 
ceived for  distribution  from  Com.  Porter,  some 
seed  of  cotton,  of  singular  growth,  from  Manil- 
la, A  much  valued  correspondent  is  preparing 
for  the  Farmer,  some  remarks  on  that  important 
plant,  but  wishes,  before  he  concludes  them,  to 
have  a  view  of  the  Manilla  cotton  and  seed.  Wih 
any  one  of  the  gentlemen  to  whom  the  seed  was 
sent,  have  the  goodness  to  supply  the  Editor  with 
a  small  portion  of  them  immediately  ? 


BALTIMORE  MARKET. 

PRICES  CURRENT.^ORRECTED  weekly. 

Flour,  best  white  wheats  $8 — Howard  street 
Superfine,  $7  25— fine  do.  $6  75 — ^Wharf,  do.  «7— 
sales— White  wheat,  gl  42  to  1  50 — ^Red  do.  $i  42 
to  $i  43 — Rye,  75  cents— Com,  50  to  52  cents 
—country  Oats,  40  cents— Beef,  8  cts»  per  IK 
—Live  'Cattle,  $6  to  $6  50  per  cwt. — Ba- 
con, round,  8  to  9  cents  per  lb. — Pork  j$4  50  to 
5  50  per  c.  lb.—  6  to  8  cts.  per  pound — ^Mutton,  5 
to  6  cts.  per  lb. — Beans,  $1  37  ^  to  150 — ^Peas, 
black  eyed,  55  to  60  cts.— Red  Clover  Seed,  $5  50 
a  ff6--Orchard  Grass  do.  S3— Herds'  Grass  da  $3 
-Timothy  do.  J54  50— Millet,  none— Buckwheat, 
none — Flax  Seed,  75  to  80  cts.— Whiskey,  from 
the  wagons,  34  cts.  per  gal.  including  the  bar- 
rel— A\}p\e  brandy,  30  to  32  cts. — ^Peach  do^ 
65  to  70  cts.— Shad,  $6  50,  scarce — Herrings 
No.  1,  ^2  75  per  bbl. — No.  2,  $2  50 — Fine  salt, 
60  to  65  cts.  per  bush. — Coarse,  do.  70 — Butter, 
(firkin)  12  cts  per  lb.— Eggs,  12§  cts,  per  doz. 
— Hay,  $18  per  ton — Straw,  $9. 

Maryland  Tobacco. — The  following  sales 
made  this  week  of  Prince  George's  County  To- 
bacco— 26  hhds.  being  the  entire  crop  of  B.  H. 
Mullikin,  say  19  First  and  7  Seconds  assorted 
from  common  dark  to  fine  Reds  at  g9  round— 30 
hhds.  crop  tobacco,  raised  by  Benjamin  Oden,  at 
glO— 1  hhd.  raised  by  John  Du vail  near  Notting- 
ham, at  S20, 

Prices  of  all  descriptions  are  fully  maintained, 
and  the  good  qualities  improving. 


Primed  every  Friday  at  B4  per  ananin,  tbr  JOHN  S.  SKINHSII,  Edi. 
tor,  by  JOSEPH  ROBlNSCMf,  oo  the  Nartb  Wen  comer  of  Jteiiti 
and  Belvidere  street^  Baltimore  ;  mkaet  every  daeriptaon  of  Beok 
and  Joh  Printiug  is  executed  with  neaioeat  and  deepMch— Older* 
from  a  distance  for  PUINTINO  or  BINDING,  with  ptvfar  di* 
rectiou  proroply  attendrd  to,  addresied  to  J,  BefaiiNw,  Bakteore* 


So.  17^— Toiw  8. 


AMERTCAX  FARMBK^^Baltimuhe,  July  iSth,  1833. 


ON  THE  F  AR  A  MOUNT  LMl'ORTAN'Cii, 
TO  MARYLAND,  OF  A  CANAL  TO  THE 
SUSQUEHANNA. 

No.  vin. 

Good  evidence^  »  a  certain  indication^  and  the 
invincible  aufifiort  of  a  good  cause 

64.  The  trade  of  the  Susquehanna  stands  cha 
racteriscd,  by  the  most  ample  testimony  in  its 
favour,  (12  to  18)  as  being  a  trade  of  a  very  su- 
/itrior  extent  and  importance^  at  fireaent ;  and 
from  the  plain  nature  of  the  case,  it  cannot  fail 
to  be  a  greatly  increasing  trade  for  ages  to  come. 
Being  derived  from  a  country  (16)  containing 
3u»000  square  miles;  equal  in  extent  (16)  to  six 
times  our  Turnpike  conveyance,  which  is  but 
3,000  square  miles;  from  a  country  (14)  suffici 
cnt,  of  itself y  to  maintain  a  city  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude ;  including  (12)  the  Belgium  of  the  Uni- 
on;  inferior,  in  richness  and  fertility  (17)  to  no 
portion  of  the  United  States;  an  inexhaustible 
granary  for  wheat,  (12)  competent  to  double  the 
exports  of  Philadelphia ;  a  country,  in  short, 
whose  extent  and  importance  (14)  are  but  imper- 
fectly understood  ;  it  must  be  evident, cr^r*/  ^ight^ 
that  the  trade  of  the  Susquehanna,  will  be  cer- 
tain to  amount  to  a  most  astonishing  magnitude  ; 
to  more  than  six  times  the  trade  from  the  coun- 
try, upon  our  turnpikes 

65.  I  have  said  more  than  sijc  times ;  because 
with  the  advantages  of  improvement,  which  in 
a  few  years  may  be  effected  upon  the  Susque- 
hanna, were  there  only  a  good  water  communica- 
iion  provided,  by  which  the  immense  produc- 
tions of  the  soil,  could,  with  facility,  be  disim- 
tofrued  in  Baltimore,  it  would  be  entirely  a  ra- 
tional event,  for  six  times  the  extent  of  country, 
such  as  is  above  described,  to  be  the  means  of 
more  than  six  times  the  amount  of  trade,  and 
consequently  of  more  than  six  times  the  clear 
profit,  that  can  reasonably  be  expected  from  our 
tampikc  conveyance;  more  especially  as  it  is 
well  known /o  be  the  /arr,  that  within  these  lim 
iii>  there  are,  in  the  barrens  of  Baltimore  county, 
and  elsewhere,  large  portions  of  country  so  very 
unproductive  that  very  little,  if  cnu  thing,  is 
t\  er  to  be  seen  from  them,  in  any  of  our  mar- 
kets. 

66.  From  this  view  of  the  subject  it  cannot  rea- 
sonably be  doubted,  but  money  appropriated  to 
;he  opening  of  a  Canal  between  Baltimore  and 
the  Susquehanna,  would  be  excellent  stock; 
abundantly  better  than  bank-stock,  or  any  other 
stock  in  which  capital  can,  at  present,  be  vested. 
1q  illustration  of  the  certainty  of  this  fact,  per- 
mit me  to  offer,  a  few  observations:  Being  some 
:ime  past,  in  Philadelphia,  I  was  present  in  a 
company  where  the  great  advantages  appreciat- 
ed in  favour  of  that  city,  by  means  of  their 
improved  water  communications,  became  the  to- 
pic of  conversation  ;  among  other  benefits,  it  was 
stated  that  when  the  improvements,  then  in  pro- 
gress, should  be  completed,  the  best  Lehigh  coal, 
exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  Susquehanna,  could 
be  delivered  as  low  as  20  cents  per  bushel,  through- 
oat  the  city.  Ten  bushels  of  this  coal,  that 
would  thus  cost  only  g2,  it  was  added,  were  equal 
to  a  cord  of  wood,  that  at  a  moderate  calcula- 
tion would  cost  Hence,  it  was  observed, 
•what  if  coal  were  substituted  instead  of  wood, 
S3  miglit  be  saved  upon  every  cord,  and  that, 
Tn  consequence  of  300,000  cords,  being  required 
for  the  yearly  supply  of  the  ci:y,  it  was  entirely 
practicable  to  save  ^900,000  per  annum  in  the 
article  of  feel  alone 

67.  Were  Baltimore  disposed,  by  a  similar 


coioJ,  thU  single  item  would  amount  to  on  in- 
come of  36  per  cent,  per  annum,  attainable  with 
che  utmost  facility,  could  our  cUizem  only  be 
fiersuuded,  to  put  fonh  Jthetr  energies,  and  adopt 
the  noble  resolution  of  making  the  whole  Canal 
themselves;  which,  it  is  believed,  might  rea- 
dily be  done,  provided  they  were  but  aa  certainly 
and  entirely  willing,  as  they  are  certainly  and 
entirely  able,  to  accomplish  the  object  without  a 
single  auxiliary.  But  by  the  citizens  of  Mary- 
land, it  can  doubtless  be  effected  with  too  much 
ease,  even  to  deserve  the  name  of  an  enter- 
prjze  ;  and  in  the  capacity  of  stockholders,  this 
calculation  leads  to  a  very  important  item,  as 
follow 


pikes,  suppodng  them  to  be  ftdneed  into  one. 
Again, .  were  the  toll,  ^at  to  be  i^llectcd, 
une  e^l^er  t^^eir  ^tt^  'ImU^  li  tte  usual 

cargo,  supposing  the  distance  16  lie'lOO  miles, 
(48)  would  be  from  10  to  gl5,  the  average  of 
which  sums  is  glS  and  50  cents. 

71.  Froni  the  keeper  at  the  first  gate,  upon 
the  Frederick  turnpike,  it  has  been  ascertained, 
that  agreeably  to  the  accounts  which  have  been 
kept  by  himself,  and  certain  facts,  which  are 
within  his  own  knowledge,  upwards  of  23,000 
waggons  come  into  Baltimore  m  a  year,  loaded 


with  flour ;  but  to  avoid  too  high  a  calculation 
68.'' Computing  28  bushels  to  the  ton,  which  is  ^^.^^^l  J"""^  "^"'^^^^  20  COO  be  adopted.  Ex- 
iderstood  to  be  about  the  usual  weight  of  the  ^L'^r^K  ,  ggons  it  has  been  estimated, 

again,  that  an  equal  number  of  other  waggons  an- 
nually arrive  loaded  with  all  other  articles. 
Hence,  the  number  of  waggons  coming  to  our 
city,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  must  be  upwards 
of  40,000.  Hence  too,  according  to  the  premi- 
ses already  stated,  the  number  of  boats  required 
to  traverse  the  Canal,  must  exceed  40,000.  But 
the  toll  of  40,000  boats,  at.  gl2  and  a  half 

same 


understood  to  be  about  the  usual  weight 
anthracite  coal,  the  above  quantity  amounts  to 
nearly  43,000  tons  for  family  use,  and  including 
the  additional  supply  for  iron  works,  black- 
smiths, and  other  purposes,  it  may  fairly  be  pre- 
sumed that  60,000  tons  would  not  exceed  the  de- 
mand.   In  other  words  should  the  Canal  be  100 


miles,  the  amount  o:  toll,  at  JRl  per  ton,  will  be 

860.000,  that  is       /..r  cent,  per  annum,  upon  "-J'^'y'^^^^  ooais  at.  ana 

one  million  of  dollars,  were  the  wAo/^ /o     i-x-i^^^^^^®)  market,  and  of  the 


fiended,  or,  eight  fier  cent,  per  annum,  in  the!?""?^^r;       ^o.'' «"PPf ^^em  to  be 
^tl  appropriation  being  I;!^,!^ ,^^4^       ^At^^^^.^!:  ^^^^UT^'^. 

saved.  Both  the  foregoing  proceeds,  being  ad- 
ded together,  are  equivalent  to  42  per  cent,  per 
annum,  in  the  former  case,  and  to  56  per  cent, 
per  annum,  in  the  latter  case,  which  is  certainly 
far  preferable  to  the  best  stock  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge.  Canal  stock  only  excepted. 

69.  But  if  one  solitary  article  of  transport,  be 
capable  of  furnishing  such  an  animating  prospect 
in  favour  of  the  Canal,  how  much  more  anijnat- 
ing  must  that  prospect  be,  could  all  the  count- 
less articles  be  included  in  the  estimate,  to 
which  it  will  certainly  afford  the  most  advantage 
ous  conveyance  possible.  By  stone  cutters  in 
this  city,  for  example,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  the  yearly  demand  for  marble,  from  up  the 
Susquehanna,  and  for  free  stone,  from  quarries, 
of  an  excellent  quality,  in  the  vicinity  of  Har- 
risburg  and  Middle-town,  would  with  Canal  con- 
veyance, exceed  25,000  tons.  From  the  numer- 
ous furnaces  and  forges  up  the  Susquehanna,  the 
quantity  of  bar  iron  and  castings  that  would 
yearly  be  sent  to  market,  would,  in  all  probabili- 
ty, amount  to  20,000  tons.  I  have  seen  the  iron 
estimated  at  more  than  double  the  weight  that 
is  here  adopted.  Again,  from  8  to  10  millions 
of  feet  of  lumber,  together  with  shingles,  staves 
and  heading,  to  a  vast  amount,  even  supposing 
a  part  of  it,  at  times,  to  brave  the  terrific  dan- 
gers of  descending  the  river,  would,  no  doubt, 
constitute  another  very  extensive  item;  but  as 
some  difference  of  opinion  might  occur  in  this  res- 
pect, I  shall  decline  an  estimate  of  particulars, 
and  pursue  it,  only^  upon  genei*al  principles. 
Enough  has  been  said,  I  presume,  to  prove,  to  a 
certainty,  that  the  transport  upon  the  Canal 
would  be  very  abundant ;  and  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  that  abundance,  would  consist  of  articles, 
that,  without  its  facilities,  would  naturally  be 
excluded  from  market,  for  want  of  conveyance. 

70.  It  is  evident,  that,  were  the  anticipated 
Canal  opened,  between  Baltimore  and  the  Sus- 
quehanna, and  were  boats  of  from  10  to  15  tons,  al- 
so employed  in  the  transport  up  it,  that  their  me- 
dium cargo,  that  is  12  tons  and  a  half,  would 
be  more  than  equal  to  the  loads  of  six  waggons 
carr>*ing  two  tons  each.  Again,  owing  to  the 
country  up  the  Susquehanna,  bein^;  more  produc- 
tive (65^  than  that  upon  our  turnpikes,  and  of  six 
times  the  extent  (16)  it  follows,  with  certainty, 
that  boats  of  the  size  above  proposed,  would  re- 


course of  economy,  to  realize  a  saving  of  g3  perjquire  to  he  more  numerous,  and  more  constantly 
cord  OD  120,600  cords  of  wood,  by  substituting! passing  along  the  Canal,  to  and  from  market, 
in  lien  of  it,  1,300,000  bushels  of  Susquehanna  than  the  waggons  now  are,  upon  all  our  turn- 

Vol.  ly. 


amount  to  Sr50,000  for  the  yearly  collection  of 
tolls ;  being  at  the  rate  of  75  per  cent,  per  an- 
num, on  the  contemplated  appropriation  of  one 
million  of  dollars,  were  it  so  to  happen,  that 
the  whole  should  be  expended  ;  or,  in  the  event 
that  25  per  cent,  were  to  remain  unexpended, 
cent  per  cent,  per  annum,  would  then  be  the 
amount  produced  by  the  Canal  to  the  stockhold- 
ers. 

72.  Can  .it  be  possible  Did  I  dare  to  say, 
cent  per  cent,  per  annum  ?  The  incredulity  of 
popular  opinion,  will  I  fear,  be  ready  to  discre- 
dit the  truth  of  my  essay.  Perhaps  be  almost 
tempted  to  cast  it  down  in  disgust,  and  resolve 
never  to  look  at  another.  But  let  me  entreat  all 
such,  should  there  be  any,  not  to  be  over-hasty 
in  coming  to  a  judgment.  Permit  me,  to  re- 
mind them,  that,  it  is  equally  as  necessary  to 
have  a  certain  and  correct  reason  for  disbelieving, 
as  for  believing.  What  then,  in  this  case,  may 
I  take  the  liberty  to  inquire,  is  the  reason  for 
with  holding  belief  .>  The  answer  perhaps,  th 
every  instance,  would  be  equal  to  this.  I  can- 
not exactly  tell ;  but  I  am  very  certain  it  must 
be  impossible.  In  the  very  same  manner  any 
man  unacquainted  with  the  polarity  of  the  mag- 
netic needle,  or,  the  power  of  steam,  might  con- 
tend against  their  known  reality.  But,  notwith- 
standing his  disbelief,  the  fact's  could  easilv  be 
made  to  stare  him  in  the  face,  and  be  proof  po- 
sitive against  him.  So  ip  the  instance  before  us, 
cent  per  cent,  per  annum,  has  been  proved  by 
one  calculation,  and  others  may  be  adduced  to 
confirm  it. 

73.  By  referring,  for  example,  to  the  Records 
of  the  Register,  in  the  Mayor's  Office,  it  will 
be  found,  that,  to  take  a  round  number,  the  quan- 
tity of  flour  annually  brought  to  the  Baltimore 
market,  is  nearly  half  a  million  of  barrels.  Of 
this  number  it  is  understood  that  from  40  to 
50,000  barrels,  rush  yearly  down  the  Susquehan-* 
na,  and  that  other  small  quantities  come  from 
Virginia,  and  the  Western  country,  by  waggons. 
To  make  a  very  liberal  allowance,  let  the  whole, 
thus  required,  be  estimated  at  80,000  barrels. 
There  will  then  remain  420,000  barrels  for  the 
quantity  received  from  our  5000  square  miles  of 
turnpike  conveyance,  which  at  10  barrels  to 
the  ton,  are  equivalent  to  42,000  tons.  Adding  to 
this  an  equal  tonnage  to  include  ail  other  articles, 
coming  to  our  market,  and  the  same  quantity  for 
half  cargoes  returning,  the  sum  will  be  126,000  tons, 
at  SI  per  ton,  beqnal  tog 126,000  toll,  on  the  ton- 
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nage  from  5000  square  miles,  or  S756,000,  from  a 
more  productive  country^  of  air  times  the  extent. 

74.  Thus,  the  former  calculation  appears  to 
be  substantially  confirmed,  with  the  addition  of 
geoo  in  favour  of  the  Canal.  Thus,  it  appears 
that  the  evidence,  at  home^  is  highly  favourable 
for  men  of  capital  to  embark  their  funds,  in 
opening  the  profioaed  new  channel  to  the  Sua^ 
guehanna^  with  the  most  ample  assurance  of  an 
abundant  emolument  in  return ;  far  exceeding 
any  other  stock,  except  canal  stock,  and  far  be- 
yond all  competition,  from  any  business,  even 
the  best,  in  which  money  can  possibly  be  vested. 
Merchants  have  many  serious  risks  to  encoun- 
ter. Adventurers  abroad,  and  bad  debts  at  home, 
are  often  the  means  of  their  ruin.  The  farmer, 
owing  to  an  unfavourable  season,  or  the  depre- 
dations of  some  destroying  inject,  frequently  en- 
joys but  a  very  reduced  part  of  a  crop.  The 
collections  of  mechanics  and  labourers  are  in 
general  very  precarious.  But,  in  the  case  of  the 
Canal,  the  risk  is  almost  too  small  to  admit  of  an 
actual  discovery.  Let  the  banks  be  well  secured 
in  the  commencement,  and  as  long  as  water  shall 
contioiue  to  flow  ;  while  men  shall  remain  to  in 
habit  the  earth,  and  to  have  occasion  for  inter- 
course one  with  another,  the  canal  will  be,  cer- 
tain  to  continue  in  use^  and  to  be  a  firoductive 
aource  of  revenue  to  the  stockholding  parties 

75,  Having  thus,  as  I  hope,  explained  in  a 
manner  too  certain  to  be  doubted,  the  vast  emo- 
luments secured  to  the  stockholdel-s,  I  come  now 
to  investigate  a  portion  of  those  super-abundant 
advantages  that  are  to  accrue  to  the  public. 
That  the  annual  expenditure  of  our  Baltimore 
population,  for  subsistence,  habitation  and  cloth- 
ing, cannot  be  less  than  three  millions  of  dollars  ; 
that  at  a  medium  calculation,  it  must,  in  fact^ 
amount  to  six  millions  (26)  has  already  been  ex- 
plained. From  the  nature  of  the  case,  howe- 
ver, it  is  evident  that  the  three  millions,  to  wit, 
only  SS50  for  each  individual,  would  require  a  very 
economical  mode  of  living.  But,  as  has  before 
been  observed,  (25)  many  there  are,  tvho  fare 
aumfituoualy  every  day^  and  spend  an  abun- 
dance. Hence,  it  may  rationally  be  inferred, 
that  a  large  excess  is  created  over  and  above 
the  economical  sum  of  three  millions.  Admit  the 
bay-trade  that  is  found  in  the  Baltimore  market, 
juid  that  portion  of  our  waggon  trade  coming 
from  beyond  our  turnpike  conveyance,  to  be  com- 
petent to  m^et  that  excess^  whatever  it  may  be^ 
and  it  will  then  follow  that  the  profits  on  the 
trade  of  5000  square  miles,  must  amount  to  three 
millions  of  dollars.  If  not,  it  is  evident,  our  ca 
pital  must  be  in  a  wasting  condition. 

76.  In  the  event  of  there  being  any  deficiency, 
our  expenditures  must  of  necessity  exceed  our 
income,  smd  be  the  means  of  hastening  us,  (28^  with 
a  rapidity,  in  proportion,  to  the  vortex  ot^ ruin. 
But  with  the  trade  of  5000  square  miles,  we  have 
enjoyed  a  state  of  prosperity  ;  consequently  the 

{)rofits  of  its  trade  must  be  equal  to  three  mil- 
ions,  at  least;  and  at  the  same  rate  the  profits 
on  the  trade  of  six  times  the  extent  of  a  more 
productive  country  up  the  Susquehanna,  may 
safely  be  estimatea  at  18  millions,  at  least.  This 
would  certainly  be  a  very  handsome  amount  for 
the  citizens  of  Maryland,  to  put  into  their  pock- 
ets yearly ;  and  it  is,  with  equal  certainty^  a  ve- 
ry handsome  inducement  for  them  to  embark  in 
the  business  with  energy,  and  to  make  the  Ca 
nal.  Every  dollar  of  this  money,  as  it  was  re- 
ceived, would  be  so  much  added  to  the  wealth  of 
the  state  of  Maryland.  It  would  first  go  into  the 
coffers  of  our  own  merchants;  and  others  imme- 
diately concerned  in  the  trade,  and  from  thence 
it  would  naturally  flow  into  the  coffers  of  other^ 
and  other  individuals^  and  those  of  the  state, 
until  by  a  wider ^  and  wider  extension  of  inter- 


course,  all  classes  of  the  community  would  liber- 
ally  partake  of  the  general  benefit;  the  com- 
mon prosperity  would  be  greatly  promoted,  and 
all  would  have  pause  to  rejoice. 

77.  But  as  we  proceed,  let  us  be  careful  not  to 
extend  our  views  beyond  the  bounds  of  reasona- 
ble realities.  Let  us  remember  that  the  exer- 
tions of  Philadelphia  will    certainly   be  very 

f'reat,  to  draw  from  us  a  part  of  these  profits, 
t  is  presumed,  however,  that  there  will  be  an 
abundance  for  both.  In  point  of  competition,  a 
serious  disadvantage  is  decidedly  against  our  ri- 
val. Being  40  miles  more  remote  from  the 
place  of  separation,  between  the  two  routes,  the 
consideration  of  interest  will  naturally  award 
to  ours  the  preference.  But  should  they,  by  the 
mere  dint  of  buying  hi^^her^and  selling"  /ow^r,  than 
either  party  can  reasonably  afford,  to  compensate 
their  customers  for  the  difference  in  the  time  and 
expense  required,  so  as  to  succeed  in  turning  out 
of  the  shortest,  as  well  as  the  most  direct  and 
natural  route,  one  third,  or  at  most  one  half  of 
the  trade,  in  question,  an  annual  advantage  of 
from  9  to  12  millions  of  dollars,  would  still  be  re- 
maining for  our  encouragement.  Again,  let  it  be 
further  observed,  that  it  is  by  no  means  my 
prospect,  that  the  whole  energies  of  the  coun- 
try up  the  Susquehanna,  either  could,  or  would 
be  put  forth  at  the  very  commencement.  Nei- 
ther can  it  be  desirable  they  should.  We,  our- 
selves, would  most  undoubtedly,  require  time 
to  grow  with  the  growth,  and  strengthen  with 
the  strength,  of  a  trade  so  unwieldly,  and  super- 
abundant. 

78.  1  have  already  recognised  the  Potomac  Ca- 
nal as  an  object  (2)  of  great  importance.  1  am  not 
only  entirely  willing,  but  sincerely  desirous,  that 
all  its  facilities,  all  its  advantages,  should  be  duly 
appreciated  and  improved.  But  though  I  am  thus 
fully  disposed  to  admit  all  that  is  right  in  its 
favour,  it  will  by  no  means  follow,  that  I  am 
equally  bound  to  admit,  all  that  is  wrong.  Its 
patrons  appear  to  step  forward,  and  to  arrogate, 
as  exclusively  belonging  to  the  object  of  their 
choice,  the  possibility  of  forming  a  Canal  navi- 
gation between  the  Eastern  and  the  Western 
waters.  But  in  this  respect  the  correctness  of 
their  pretensions  may,  with  great  reason,  be 
doubted.  It  is  at  least,  very  possible,  and  from 
information  now  before  me,  very  probable,  that 
the  required  facilities  for  extending  a  water 
communication  across  the  Allegany,  may,  upon 
examination,  be  found  in  greater  perfection,  and 
in  a  form  vastly  more  susceptible  of  improve 
ment,  in  a  different  part  of  the  mountain. 

79.  According  to  the  report  of  the  Potomac 
Commissioners,  page  23,  it  appears  that  a  tunnel 
of  two  miles  in  length,  will  be  required  to  pass 
through  the  dividing  ridge,  at  a  depth  of  200 
feet  below  its  summit,  to  connect  the  waters  of 
Deep  creek,*  a  branch  of  the  Yahogany,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  mountain,  with  those  of  Crab 
tree  run,  on  the  east  side,  a  branch,  of  Savage 
river,  wiich  empties  into  the  Potomac.  Such 
an  extensive  tunnel,  it  would  certainly  be 
desirable  to  avoid,  should  an  opportunity,  more 
favourable,  be  discovered  in  another  situation. 
The  information  to  which  I  have  alluded,  is  to 
the  following  effect:  that  a  branch  of  Bob's 
creek,  whose  direction  is  towards  the  Susque- 
hanna, heads  far  west,  in  the  Allegany  mountain, 
and  runs  to  the  eastward;  also  that  a  branch  of 
the  Little  Conemaugh,  whose  course  is  towards 
the  Ohio,  heads  far  east  in  the  mountain,  and 
runs  to  the  westward ;  that  these  two  branches, 
pass  each  otlier  in  a  situation  not  more  than  200 
or  300  yards  apart,  where  either  of  them  is  of  a 
size  sufficient  to  turn  a  mill,  and  where  in  the 
estimation  of  ray  informant,  the  elevation  of  the 
ground  between  them,  does  not  exceed  30  or  40 


/eet.  This  account  I  received  from  a  person  who 
stated  to  me  that  he  had  been  on  the  gi-ound ; 
and  that  in  his  opinion  there  would  be  no  obsta- 
cle to  prevent  a  Canal  being  opened  from  that 
part  of  the  mountain,  to  the  Frank's  Town 
branch  of  the  Junita,  with  convenience ;  as  the 
descent  in  that  direction,  as  far  as  he  could  recol. 
lect,  was  a  general  descent,  without  being  inter- 
rupted by  any  high  hills,  or  deep  hollows. 

80.  In  a  communication  by  letter,  which  is 
now  before  me,  I  am  also  informed,  that,  by  ar. 
old  hunter,  well  acquainted  with  that  part  of  the 
Allegany  mountain,  between  the  head  waters  of 
Bob's  creek,  and  those  of  the  Conemaugh,  it  has 
been  stated*  that,  a  large  never  failing  spring, 
breaks  out  within  a  stone's  cast  of  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  on  the  west  side,  and  another  on  the  east 
side,  not  far  distant,  which  empties  into  Bob's 
creek.  These,  are  undoubtedly  circumstances, 
which,  if  correctly  stated,  it  is  highly  Important 
the  facts  should  be  minutely  investigated,  and 
certainly  known.  The  Herculean  task  of  forcing, 
through  the  base  of  an .  elevated  mountain,  a 
tunnel  of  two  tedious  miles  in  length,  at  all 
times  as  dark  as  a  dungeon,  and  far  more  dis- 
nial  and  uncomfortable  than  midnight,  to  be  na- 
vigated, ought  not,  in  my  humble  opinion,  to  be 
attempted  but  in  consequence  of  the  real  and 
unavoidable  dint  of  necessity.  This  dint  of  ne- 
cessity, however,  cannot  even  be  supposed  to 
exist,  in  our  case,  unless  the  persons  from  whom 
the  foregoing  representations  have  been  receiv- 
ed, were  more  widely  mistaken,  than  would  ap- 
pear to  be  possible,  tor  men  of  common  intelli- 
gence. Under  these  considerations  permit  me 
to  suggest,  whether  it  would  not  be  entirely  pro- 
per, at  an  early  period,  for  the  situations  in  ques- 
tion to  be  correctly  investigated,  that  if  the  su- 
perior advanuges,  which  have  been  adverted  to. 
shall  be  found  to  exist,  it  may  be  so  understood 
and  explained,  before  the  public  mind  shall  be 
further  deceived  and  led  astray  upon  the  sub- 
ject. 

81.  Should  this  route  across  the  Allegany  be 
found,  upon  examination,  to  claim  a  decided 
preference,  the  proposed  Canal  from  Baltimore 
to  the  Susquehanna  will  from  that  moment  be- 
come doubly,  and  trebly  pre-eminent.  Thit 
event,  it  is  presumed,  would  place  it  completely 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  reasonable  competition. 
The  Ohio  Valley  is  estimated  to  contain  200,000 
square  miles.  Could  we  only  extend  our  faci- 
lities to  that  prolific  region,  through  the  Sus- 
quehanna Canal,  it  would  hardly  be  able  to  sus- 
tain the  transport  that  would  presently  be  re- 
quired upon  it.  I  will  not  suppose  that  another 
Canal  would  be  necessary,  but  it  is  altogether 
likely,  that  a  double  set  of  locks  would  be  indis- 
pensible.  Were  the  trade  of  the  Ohio  to  be  col- 
lected into  the  same  channel  with  that  of  the 
Susquehanna,  the  sum  of  the  whole  would  be- 
come almost  immense.  In  this  case,  it  might, 
with  justice, '  be  inferred  that  the  mind  would 
need  new  powers  of  comprehension"  to  form 
an  adequate  idea  of  its  great  and  wonderful  di- 
mensions. 

 WTLLfAM  K  EN  WORTH  Y. 


AGRICULTURE. 


The  Pennsylvania  Jlgriculturat  Society  will  hold 
their  First  Exhibition  and  Cattle  Show  on 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  the  22  / 
23d,  and  Uth  of  October  next,  near  the  PAOLl 
in  Chester  County,  eighteen  miles  from  Phi 
delphia,  ( on  the  Lancaster  turnpike  road  j 
when,  in  conformity  wUh  the  Mt  of  Incorpora- 
tion, the  following ,  Premiums  will  be  awarded 

NEAT  CATTLE. 
For  the  best  bull,  not  more  than  6  nor  less  than 

2  years  old,  g50-«cxt  best,  20— next  best  lo^ 
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for  the  tmn  btiU^  not  more  ttian  two  y^rs  old 
ft30 — nojj^  best,  ll-meiitt  bwit  10— for  the  best 
C  ow,  nm^  Wan  Ihui  f  o^r  ihftn  3  years  old 
b  next  beitt  25— ncact  besi  XO— for  the  best 
Heifer,  not  more  thui  3  nor  Im  thfto  1  year  cid 
:u — next  best,  10 — next  best  S — for  tht-  hi-^t 
Heifer,  not  more  than  12  xnonths  old  &2Ci — t\t  xt 
best,  10— next  best,  5— for  the  best  Bull  of  Dur- 
Jiam  blood,  g20— for  the  best  Bull  of  Devon 
blood,  not  more  than  three  years  old  g20 — For 
the  best  Heifer,  of  Durham  blood,  not  more  than 
S  ytars  old,^15 — for  the  best  Heifer,  of  Devon 
biuod,iiot  more  than  three  years  old  £15. 
SHKEP. 

For  the  best  Ram.  not  more  than  3  years  old, 
S 10— next  best,  5— next  best,  5— for  the  best  Ewe, 
not  more  than  2  years  old,  glO— next  best,  5 — for 
the  best  Ham  not  less  than  3  years  old,  glO— 
next  best,  5— for  the  best  Ewe,  not  less  than  2 
vears  old,  glO— next  bei*t,  5— for  the  best  Ram, 
of  Dishley  blood,  not  more  than  2  years  old,  glO 
—for  the  best  Ewe,  do.  do.  do..  S 10— for  the 
Ltst  Ram,  do.  do.  not  less  than  do.  glO— for 
the  best  Ewe,  do,  do.  do.  glO— for  the  best  Ram, 
cf  Southdown  blood,  not  more  than  2  years  old, 

g20  ^for  the  best  Ewe,  do.  do.  do.  20— for  the 

best  Ham,  do.  do.  not  less  than  2  years  old,  g20 
— forthe  best  Ewe,  do.  do.  do.  S20 — ^forthe  best 
Merino  Ham,  not  more  than  2  years  old,  glO — 
It  the  best  do  Ewe,  do.  do.  glO— for  the  best 
Merino  Ram, not  less  than  2  years  old.  SIO— for 
do.  do.  Ewe,  do.  do.  glO— for  the  best  Broad-tail 
Kara,  of  Tunisian  blood,  not  more  than  2  years 
old,  410 — ^forthe  best  do.  Ewe,  do.  do.  do.  glO — 
tor  the  best  do.  Ram,  do,  not  less  than  2  years  old, 
SIO— for  the  best  do.  Ewe,  do.  do.  do.  glO. 
HORSES. 

For  the  best  thorough-bred  Stallion,  not  less 
ilian  3  years  old,  fe50— for  the  best  do.  fit  for 
draught,  not  less  than  3  years  old,  g50— for  the 
best  thorough-bred  brood  Mare,  not  less  than  3 
^  ears  old.  gSO— for  the  best  Mare,  fit  for  draught, 
not  less  than  3  years  old,  ^30— for  the  best  pair 
ot  Draught  horses  ( reference  being  had  to  their 
j  erfurmance  in  the  fi lough ^)  g25. 

OXEN  • 

For  the  best  yoke  of  Working  Oxen  not  more 
than  9  nor  less  than  3  years  old  ( reference  being 
had  to  their  performance  in  the  plough )  g25— 
f.  r  the  best  Ox,  not  more  than  9  nor  less  than  3 
\  cars  old,  gl5 — for  the  best  Steer,  not  more  than 
3  nor  less  than  1  year  old  ( reference  being  had 
io  the  mode  of  feeding,)  SlO. 

SWINE. 

For  the  best  Boar,  not  more  than  4  nor  less  than 
1  year  old,  glO— next  best,  5S5— for  the  best 
«sow  not  more  than  4  nor  less  than  1  year  old. 
S 10— next  best,  fe5— For  the  best  Pigs,  not  less 
than  5  in  number,  not  more  than  9  nor  less  than 
3  months  old,  glO. 

Ml  persona  to  whom  premiums  shall  have 
been  awarded  for  Breeding  Jnimalsat  the  Ex- 
hibition^ will  be  required  to  give  such  assurance, 
for  their  continuance  in  Pennsylvania,  one  year 
thereafter,  o««Aa//  be  demanded  by  the  Directors, 
CROPS, 

For  the  largest  quantity  of  Flax,  produced  oh 
.  one  acre,  g20 ;  for  the  best  crop  of  Wheat,  on 
not  less  than  10  acres,  5^25  ;  for  the  best  crop  of 
Indian  Corn,  on  not  less  than  10  acres,  g25  ;  for 
the  best  crop  of  Barley,  on  not  less  than  10  acres 
^;:5— for  the  best  crop  of  Potatoes,  on  one  acre, 

10— for  the  best  crop  of  Mangel  Wurtzelon  one 
acre,  ^20 — for  the  best  crop  of  Pumpkins  or 
Squashes  on  one  acre,  fitted  to  withstand  the  win 
tcr  ( reference  being  had  in  all  cases  tothem^dt 
of  cultivation, )  g20. 

No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  the  Premium  of- 
fered for  Flax,  Barley,  or  Wheat,  unless  he  shall 
have  declared  in  writing,  before  the  1st  day  of 
July  nejtt,  his  intention  to  contend  far  the  prize 


—nor  for  Indian  QorQ,  Mangel  Wurtael,  Pump 
kins  or  Potatoe*,  unless  he  shall  have  declared 
in  like  tiianner  bis  intention,  on  or  before  the  1st 
day  of  August  rvf^xt. 

GUTTER  AND  CHEESE. 
Forthe  best  Cheese,  not  kbs  llvan  100  pounds, 
made  in  Pennsylvania,  ^20— for  the  best  pic 
served  Butter,  not  less  than  50  pounds,  made  in 
Pennsylvania,  which  shall  have  been  kept  at  least 
3  months,  $20, 

SUGAR. 

For  the  best  Sugar  made  in  Pennsylvania,  not 
less  than  100  pounds,  ^10. 

POT  OR  PEARL  ASH. 

For  the  best  Pot  or  Pearl  Ash,  not  less  than 
200  pounds,  glO. 

CIDER. 

For  the  best  Cider  notlessthan  30  gallons,  glO. 

IMPLEMENTS  OF  HUSBANDRY  AND 
USEFUL  INVENTIONS. 

For  the  best  Plough  glO — for  the  best  Har 
row,  $5 — for  the  best  Winnowing  Mill  or  Fan, 
2^.10. 

Premiums  will  be  awarded  for  such  Inventions 
and  Discoveries,  as  shall  tend  to  facilitate  the 
operations  of  Husbandry  or  advance  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil. 

HOUSEHOLD  MANUFACTURES. 

For  the  best  Linen  Cloth,  (for  shiiting  or 
sheeting)  I  yard  wide,  and  not  less  than  25  yards 
long,  gl5 — for  the  best  Linen  Diaper,  5-8  wide, 
and  not  less  than  30  yards  long,  $\5 — for  the 
best  Flannel,  7-8  wide,  and  not  less  than  25  yards 
longt  glO — second  best,  5 — for  the  best  Carpet- 
ing, 1  yard  wide,  and  not  less  than  30  yards  long, 
g20 — second  best,  10 — ^for  the  best  Hearth  Rug. 
g5 — for  the  best  Woolen  Cloth,  3-4  wide,  not  less 
than  20  yards  long,  glO — second  best,  5 — for  the 
best  pair  of  Blankets,  not  less  than  2  yards  wide, 
nor  21^  long,  $10 — second  best  5 — for  the  best 
Woolen  Knit  Hose,  not  less  than  2  pair,  ?  3— for 
the  best  Cloth  made  of  Hemp,  1  yard  wide,  not 
less  than  25  yards  long,  glO — for  the  best  Man's 
Hat,  made  of  grass,  straw,  chip,  or  other  vege 
table  material,  $5 — for  the  best  Woman's  Hat, 
glO — second  best,  5 — for  the  best  specimen  of 
Raw  Silk,not  less  than  100  pounds,  S40. 

All  household  manufactures  and  implements 
of  husbandry,  offered  for  premiums,  must  be  de- 
posited at  the  place  of  exhibition,  on  Tuesday, 
the  21st  of  October,  before  6  o'clock,  P.  M. 

It  is  explicitly  declared,  that  in  every  case, 
^where  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  consider  the 
object  presented  unworthy  of  distinction,  they  re- 
serve to  themselves  the  right  of  rejecting  it,  although 
by  literal  construction  it  should  be  entitled  to  re- 
ward—and that  in  all  instances,  where  premiums 
shall  be  demanded,  they  will  require  such  evi- 
dence from  the  claimants,  as  shall  be  satisfactory 
to  the  Directors. 

The  trial  of  oxen,  the  examination  of  Farming 
implements,  the  distribution  of  prizes,  and  the 
sale  of  animals,  will  take  place  on  the  last  day  of 
the  exhibition. 

It  will  be  at  the  option  of  the  successful  com- 
petitors for  the  highest  premiums  which  shall 
have  been  awarded  for  neat  Cattle,  Horses  and 
Sheep,  to  receive  gold  medals  in  lieu  of  money  ; 
and  it  will  be  at  the  option  of  those  to  whom  pre- 
miums of  the  second  class  shall  have  been  award- 
ed for  animals  of  the  same  kind,  to  receive  silver 
medals  in  lieu  of  money. 

No  person  will  be  entitled  to  a  premium  for  any 
animal,  of  which  he  is  not  the  owner  at  the  time 
of  exhibition,  nor  for  any  article  of  household 
manufacture,  any  implement  of  husbandry,  use 
ful  invention,  or  product  of  the  soil,  whereof  he 
or  she  shall  not  have  contributed  to  the  produc- 
tion or  formation. 

No  person  can  become  a  competitor  for  prizes 
offered  for  animals  or  manufactured  articles,  who 


nhM  not  hftve  given  notice  cf  such  inteotiou.  to 
one  of  the  Cortitnittee  of  Arransttnent^  before 
12  o'clock  on  Tuesday,  the  Sift  of  Octato ;  nor 
shall  he  be^eotitl^  tn  iUif  prise,  o^lfii  He  thai 
have  put  the  animt!  or  trflcle  orored  in  the 
place  assigned  by  the  Cotnmittee  for  its  exhibt- 
tion. 

No  animal  will  be  received  after  10  o'clock  on 
Wednesday  the  22d  of  October. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Directors  held  on  Saturday 
the  12th  of  April,  the  following  Committees  were 
appointed. 

For  Stock — ^Manuel  Eyre,  Thomas  Smith, 
George  Sheaff,  William  Evans,  George  Blight. 

For  Produces  of  the  50/7— Job  Roberts,  George 
Holstein,  Joshua  Hunt,  Samuel  West,  Aaron 
Clement. 

For  Manufactures — Stephen  Dimcan,  John  G. 
Watmough,  John  Elliott. 

For  Implements  of  Husbandry — Joseph  Ker- 
sey, Moses  Pennock,  Reuben  Haines. 

And  it  was  also  Resolved,  That  a  Committee 
of  three  Directors  be  appointed,  to  be  styled  the 
Committee  of  Arrangement,  who  shall  have  full 
power  to  publish  in  such  manner,  and  form,  as 
they  shall  deem  fit,  the  objects  for  which  the  So- 
ciety have  offered  premiums — to  establish  and  de- 
clare the  conditions  upon  which  they  are  to  be 
given — to  make  all  contracts  and  arrangements 
necessary  forthe  First  Annual  Exhibition — to  di- 
rect and  control  upon  the  ground,  all  matters  ne- 
cessaiy  to  carry  into  effect  the  intentions  of  the 
Association.  Whereupon, 

John  Hare  Powel,  John  G.  Watmough,  and 
William  Harris  were  appointed. 

JOHN  HARE  POWEL, 
JOHN  G.  WATMOyGH, 
WILLIAM  HARRIS. 

Committee. 
Extract  from  the  Act  xf  Incorporation, 
Section  10.   And  be  i  t  further  enacted,  ts'c^ 
That  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  if 
any  person  or  persons  shall  bring  any  kind  of 

SPIRITUOUS  LIC^ORS,  CIDER,  OR  MALT  LIQUORS, 

forthe  purpose  of  retailing,  g^iving  away,  or  vend- 
ing the  same,  within  the  distance  of  two  miles  of 
the  place  where  the  Agricultural  Meetings,  or  Ex- 
hibitions shall  be  held,  except  in  stores  or  licens- 
ed taverns,  he,  she,  or  they  shall  forfeit  the  li- 
quors so  brought,  or  offered  for  sale,  and  on  con- 
viction before  any  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  pro- 
per county,  shall  pay  a  fine  not  exceeding  ten 
dollars  for  the  use  of  the  Company  incorporated 
by  this  Act. 

CHEAT— CONTINUED. 

Elmwoodf  July  8,  1823. 
Mr.  Skinner, 

An  essay  in  your  No.  11,  Vol.  5,  signed  •*  Plain 
Sense,"  with  the  avowed  intention  of  combating 
mine  on  the  subject  of  cheat,  (published  last 
April)  serves,  in  my  opinion,  no  other  purpose 
than  to  prove  more  fully  how  deeply  this  error  is 
rooted  in  the  minds  of  some  sensible  men.  I  am 
therefore  led,  contrary  to  my  intention,  into  the 
field  of  dispute,  and  I  hope,  at  least,  to  push 
down  some  of  the  weak  pillars  with  which  he 
has  supported  this  modem  temple  to  equivocal 
generation.  My  arguments  which  he  passes 
over,  almost  without  notice,  though  not  positive 
proof,  were  such  as  should  have  shaken  the 
faith  of  an  attentive  observer  of  nature ;  and  as 
some  of  your  readers  may  not  have  the  paper  at 
hand,  I  will  repeat  them.  1.  That  a  parallel 
case  of  the  true  production  of  cheat  was  to  be 
found  in  the  production  of  white  clover,  in  al- 
most any  field  dressed  with  wood  ashes ;  and  no 
person  ever  asserted  that  wood  ashes  was  semi- 
nal, or  ever  pointed  out  the  grass  metamorphos-; 
ed  into  clover  by  this  alkaline  dressing.   2.  ThaCt 
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in  all  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  there 
•was  no  parallel  to  be  found  to  this  supposed 
change  of  wheat  seed  into  bromus  grass,  merely 
by  barometer  •  and  thermometer  variations.  3. 
That  two  countries,  unluckily  for  their  supersti- 
tion, had  fixed  on  two  distinct  articles  for  their 
cheat,*  thus  multiplying  each  other's  testimony, 
and  subverting  their  theory .  4th.  That  the  keen- 
eyed  ancients,  in  the  time  of  their  glory — when 
this  article  was  a  great  pest  to  them — when  equivo- 
cal generation  was  in  force,  and  when  the  prince 
of  metamorphosis  (Ovid)  had  touched  the  article 
in  his  immortal  lines,  never  suspected  any  unna- 
tural production.  I  will  now  add  to  these  argu- 
ments a  fact  known  to  every  settler  in  a  new 
country,  viz :  that  after  clearing  off  a  forest,  a 
new  and  dissimilar  set  of  trees  are  apt  to  make 
their  appearance,  whilst  the  most  illiterate  of 
these  foresters,  would  blush  to  propose  that  the 
acorns  of  the  oak  and  the  nuts  of  the  hickory 
had  changed  to  the  burs  of  the  pines  that  suc- 
ceeded ;  or  that  a  generic  alteration  had  ensued 
after  they  were  sprung  up.  I  must  insist  upon 
it,  that  an  egg  (and  a  seed  is  the  egg  of  a  vege- 
table) be  it  pure  or  hybridous,  bears  a  strict  rela- 
tion to  its  sires,  and  therefore  if  a  cheat  seed,  or 
a  cheat  plant,  had  any  tritiicene  mutter  in  its 
composition,  it  would  be  as  readily  discovered  as 
the  jack's  ears  on  a  mule ;  wheat  is  a  spike  on  a 
rachis,  and  if  cheat  was  a  hybrid,  (the  only  ra- 
tional supposition)  we  might  expect  a  pretty 
close  head,  instead  of  a  loose  paimicle,  and  we 
should  surely  see  in  the  seed  an  alteration  from 
the  true  wheat.  But  I  am  straying  into  philoso- 
phy, and  leaving  superstition.  I  must,  therefore, 
return  to  the  charge. 

If  an  'egg  does  not  contain  the  complete  em- 
bryo of  its  future  offspring,  it  is  then  a  mere 
molecule,  and  may  by  heat,  moisture,  &c.  capri- 
ciously be  changed  into  a  bird,  a  beast,  or  a  fish. 
This  absurdity  would  just  lead  us  back  to  the 
ehaos  from  whence  the  present  glorious  traits  of 
philosophic  truth  have  emerged.  But  the  sound 
doctrine  of  every  thing  Irving  from  the  egg^  and 
every  thing  firoducing  after  ita  own  kind]  stands 
faster  than  the  pillars  of  Hercules.  These  may 
sink  and  disappear  in  the  sea,  whilst  those 
must  survive  tne  wreck  of  time,  I  perceive,  that 
Plain  Sense,  has  an  advocate  in  E.  B.  a  gentle- 
man of  Pennsylvania.  He  asserts  that  his  seed 
wheat  came  up  wheat,  and  then  threw  out  a 
cheat  head— was  this  a  whim  of  the  wheat,  or  of 
E  B.,>  I  wish  he  would  next  year  tie  a  few  of 
these  plants  to  splinters,  having  first  deiiniated 
them  well.  I  will  engage  that  he  will,  before 
harvest,  have  to  abandon  his  camp,  and  entrench 
himself  under  ground,  where  the  operations  of 
heat  and  moisture  are  not  so  tangible.  E.  B.  by 
subdividing  the  sect,  has  done  as  much  for  S.  V. 
S.  as  for  P.  S. — we  may,  therefore  both  dismiss 
him.  My  oponent  thinks  my  only  argument  to 
be  contained  in  the  improbable  assertion,  that 
cheat  seed  may  remain  under  ground  a  thousand 
years,  and  then  vegetate. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  seed  may  be  re- 
vived by  oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  when  thirty 
years  old.  It  is  too  true  that  I  cannot  positively 


*  How  much  more  difficult  it  would  he  to 
swallow  this  doctrine,  were  it  transferred  to  the 
animal  race,  and  why  not  ?  My  neighbour  A,  Bays 
his  hens  egga  in  very  wet  weather  hatch  young 
crows — B.  says  that  his,  in  like  case  hatch  hawks. 
C,  that  after  the  head  comes  out  chicken,  the 
bill  bends,  the  eyes  enlarge,  and  U  turns  to  an 
owl.  Would  not  even  Plain  Sense,  ( were  ht 
judge )  tell  these  men^^ou  are  decefved^hese 
are  the  genuine  offspring  of  the  voracious  birds 
Wfho  have  eaten  your  hens  eggs,  and  defiosiied 
their  ovm. 


prove  this.  I  am  no  Methusala  to  make  such 
patient  experiments,  and  even  if  an  hundred 
years  would  be  sufficient  to  convince  him,  I  am 
scill  unable.  Nevertheless,  I  know  there  are 
solid  facts  of  greater  difficult)^  that  fully  embrace 
this.  It  is  well  known  that  frogs  have  been  ex- 
ploded with  n)cks  thirty  feet  beneath  the  sur- 
face, and  that  ihey  have  been  inclosed  in  these 
rocks,  rather  longer  than  they  naturally  hold 
their  breath.  You  will  object  to  the  rarity  of 
these  cases,  but  numbers  could  not  add  to  the 
proof,  even  if  they  were  raised  up  as  thick  as 
they  once  covered  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  I  must 
confess,  as  few  as  they  may  be,  1  should  be  ve- 
ry unwilling  to  see  all  the  frogs,  and  all  the  lo- 
custs, and  other  insects  that  may  be  now  alive, 
and  coeval  with  future  crops  of  cheat,  raised 
upon  my  land.  I  am  go  far,  I  think,  at  liberty, 
in  this  dispute,  as  to  enlarge  my  boundaries,  and 
take  in  every  mode  of  propagation  of  the  vege- 
table, whether  seed,  bud,  slip,  gland  or  root. 
Various  roots  have  enlarged  joints  on  them,  and 
ii  bus  been  supposed  that  a  subterraneous  life  and 
growth  may  take  place  in  these  depositories,  so 
as  to  throw  out  new  shoots,  and  form  new  gang- 
lions without  a  top  ;  we  see  something  of  this  in 
the  lombardy  poplar  after  severing  the  roots 
from  the  trunk,  they  live  till  getting  air  between 
the  bricks  in  our  pavements,  they  shoot  up. 
The  reigning  crop  must  ever  keep  many  articles 
beneath  the  sod ;  but  when  a  free  sun  operates, 
and  they  absorb  oxygene,  they  foliate.  Dr.  Dar- 
win, on  this  account,  probably  adopted  the  idea 
that  every  joint  in  a  stalk  of  wheat  was  an  addi- 
tional offspring,  and  a  real  distinct  plant — and  as 
of  the  plume  so  no  doubt  of  the  root. 

Permit  me  now  to  examine  those  parallel  me- 
tamorphose which  you  bring  forward  as  grand  pil- 
lars to  support  this  modern  temple,  to  equivocal 
generation.— First,  the  varieties  of  com— are  they 
greater  than  of  our  hogs  ? — Colour— shape— size 
— ^precocity.  Surely  there  is  no  metamorphis  in 
this ;  nor  can  we  well  say  which  is  the  most  natu- 
ral variety.  The  genera  is  untouched,  and  they 
will  still  be  hogs,  so  long  as  we  love  bacon. 
When  that  taste  falls  they  will  no  doubt  die,  but 
never  become  another  beast. 

The  fungui  excrescence  tha  appears  in  com, 
to  the  destruction  of  the  part,  is  another  of  your 
metamorphosis.— Well,  sir,  I  leave  you  to  judge 
whether  you  think  an  animal  has  undergone  any 
radical  change,  because  he  has  an  ulcer  filled 
with  proud  fiesh,  and  that  substance  alive  with 
insects — and  yet  this  is  a  perfectly  parallel  case — 
instead  of  insects,  those  in  com  are  young  fungi. 

I  come  now  to  your  great  pillar,  by  far,  the  most 
specious — the  ear  of  corn  on  the  tassel.  Howe- 
ver formidable  to  a  superficial  observer,  I  assure 
you  that  it  will  not  bear  the  axe — it  is  but  corn- 
stalk in  all  its  constitution,  and  will  soon  yield  to 
close  investigation.  To  explain  this  phenomena, 
I  must  refer  to  a  little  botany. — Com  has  two  dis- 
tinct generative  issues — the  cobs,  the  receptacle 
of  the  female;  and  the  tassel,  of  the  male:  in 
these  extra  cas^,  there  has  been  a  transposition, 
and  not  a  metamorphosis— the  real  cause  of  which 
I  do  not  exactly  know — ^whether  a  surplus  of  fe- 
male juices,  or  a  mere  act  of  arrogance  in  her  la- 
dyship, who  ought  in  modesty  to  have  occupied 
the  lower  parts  of  the  stalk,  i  do  not  pretend  to 
say ;  but  as  in  domestics,  it  sometimes  so  happens 
that  the  female  assumes  the  upper  hand,  and  in 
this  place  she  always  makes  an  odd  figure,  as  in 
the  corn — and  moreover,  is  always  in  a  peck  of 
trouble  when  it  is  a  little  -squally.  Plain  Sense 
may  reject  this  explanation  as  too  figurative- I 
am  pretty  sure  the  ladies  will — but  if  so,  I  will 
give  you  another : — ^In  these  extra  cases  the  com 
has  merely  become  a  hermaphrodite  in  the  tassel ; 
a  thing  so  far  from  being  strange,  that  nine  plants 


in  ten  are  naturally  so :  and  even  the  converse  of 
this  case  takes  place,  viz:  plants  naturally 
hermaphrodite  will  have  some  species  in  distinct 
flowers,  (diclincs.) 

And  now  that  this  great  pillar  has  given  way, 
methinks  I  hear  the  cumbrous  superstructure 
rushing  to  the  earth  with  its  own  weight,  leaving 
I  nothing  but  a  solitary  grafted  tree  near  it,  that 
shaded  its  Portico.  A  few  antiquarians  and  al- 
chemists appear  busy  in  picking  up  the  rubbish ; 
[from  one  of  the  former  I  have  the  following  story 
of  the  tree :  •*  One  of  the  ancients  having  a  favou- 
rite young  tree  broken  off  by  the  wind,  he  was 
about  replanting  it,  when  it  occurred  to  him  that 
cuttings  gprew  very  freely  in  the  ground;  he 
therefore  rationally  concluded,  that  if  he  could 
stick  one  in  a  living  stump  it  would  be  as  ready- 
to  concoct  the  juices  of  the  broken  tree  as  the 
cmder  juices  of  the  earth — all  his  difficulty  was 
in  uniting  them — and  as  he  had  seen  ^tted 
boughs  adhere,  he  took  the  hint  and  cemented 
jthem  easily,  not  doubting  but  the  cutting  would 
'produce  its  own  kind  aa  much  so  as  if  stuck  in 
the  earth.  But  the  curiosity  so  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  the  old  philosophers,  who  believed  that 
all  things  were  from  the  slime  of  mud  and  shells, 
that  they  purchased  the  curiosity,  aad  there 
built  the  old  temple  of  which  this  new  one  is  a 
model." 

s.  V.  a 


FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

ON  REARING  CALVES. 
Mr.  Skinner, 

The  attention  of  many  of  your  subscribers  be- 
ing now  turned  towards  the  raising  and  improving 
of  stock,  I  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  manage- 
ment of  that  part  of  a  stock  farm,  which  I  think 
highly  important :  namely, -the  rearing  of  calves. 

The  rage  appears  now  to  be  for  large  and  fat 
calves ;  many  persons  allowing  the  milk  of  two 
cows  to  a  calf,  while  others  feed  it  largely  with 
Indian  meal  in  addition  to  the  milk  of  the  mother. 
— This,  no  doubt,  makes  the  calf  larger  than  it 
otherwise  would  be,  but  what  is  the  effect  on  the 
animal  when  it  arrives  at  maturity  ?— What  is  its 
condition  should  it  during  the  time  it  is  gi*owing, 
change  owners  and  be  put  upon  the  ordinary  fare 
of  a  tarm  :  I  do  not  mean  a  neglected  farm,  but 
one  in  good  cultivation  ?  It  is  utterly  impossible 
for  a  farmer  (who  derives  his  support  from  his 
farm )  to  allow  two  cows  to  rear  a  calf,  or  give  it 
large  quantities  of  meal ;  and  I  contend,  that  it 
is  not  to  the  advantage  of  the  animal  that  it  should 
be  so.  A  calf  should  be  allowed  a  sufficiency  of 
new  milk  to  keep  it  in  a  healthy  growing  state, 
and  when  four  and  a  half  or  five  months  old, 
should  be  entirely  weaned.  Indeed,  it  is  prefera- 
ble to  take  it  from  the  cow  at  a  week  old  (if  the 
state  of  her  bag  will  permit  it)  and  let  it  be  fed 
afterwards  with  new  milk  from  a  backet.  This 
makes  it  much  more  gentle  than  when  allowed  to 
suck  so  long,  and  prevents  what  we  not  unfre- 
quencly  see,  cows  that  suck  each  other,  or  a 
bull  that  sucks  the  cows. 

In  this  I  differ  from  most  of  those  who  direct 
the  premiums  for  cattle  shows.  As  there  is  ge- 
nerally a  premium  for  the  ^nest  calf,  without  re- 
ference to  what  has  been  consumed  in  rearing  it ; 
perhaps,  and  most  probably,  it  would  not  sell  for 
what  would  cover  the  cost  of  its  raising.  The  va- 
rious premiums  of  an  agricultural  show,  should 
be  exclusively  directed  to  that  part,  which  is 
within  the  reach  of  every  attentive  farmer,  and 
not  allow  premiums  for  unnaturally  forced  stock. 

Premiums  are  also  given  for  cattle  having  the 
earliest  calves,  and  you  may  see  calves  with  calvrs 
at  their  side.  Why  should  a  premium  be  given 
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tor  Ihi*  ^  It  is  tht,^  [jrtturc  ol  the  animal  to  take 
I  he  bull  ni  a  year  old,  au\  nine  o\i\  ten  will 
t!o  it,  if  pcrmiice*!.  Why  then  shovitd  this  be 
hf  Id  t^ii  t  Ik  s  n  1 1  y  ic  r  o  m  m  endiil  i  on  ?  By  ibi  i  ijrt- 
tcm  of  farcing,  no  doubt,  the  cU^es  are  better 
cmwn,  and  better  •l^et»^f«Mr^r  j9tti%  at  two 
ymn  old.  but  «t«  llie  te#tt«  lN;itar  aBIe  to  feed 
anA  ioiit  flimv  3»*teft  l||ode  now  ased  by  some, 
inrwoiAdflief  IMft  lfifidteilloi-e  profit,  by  fLading 
with  moderate  food,  and  wait  until  three  yeai-s 
old  for  a  calf,  and  would  not  the  progeny  of  the 
animal  be  better?  I  contend  that  it  would. — 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  fashion  in  most  things, 
and  this  may  do  well  for  gentlemen  with  large 
fortunes,  but  it  is  entirely  out  of  the  reach  of 
practical  men,  and  will  after  a  few  years,  be 
fuiind  so  unprofitable  and  expensive,  as  to  be  laid 
a^idc  by  its  most  strenuous  supporters.  No  man 
I  think,  deserves  the  character  of  a  gond  far- 
wer^  who  does  not,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  re- 
ft ive  from  his  farm,  more  ihim  his  expenses. — 
How  is  he  to  live,  possessing  nothing  more?  Do 


liixiiT  ii  The  fii  st  is  an  earlif  r  pro<li!ct  tlum 
li-^I.Mru^^i.is^  j.hd  jiuich  pri.'tvn-Ld  \sv  t^.'^ije  who 
ithsh  Lhc  CauUilower,  which  it  rciiendjJes  rn  il^ 
flavour*  They  have  been  nent  to  our  market, 
but  do  not  meet  %  ready  sale,  and  of  cmirse,  those 
who  nipply  the  Enarket  are  not  e^^ESAIifA^d  to 
raise  them.  It  cannot  be  supposed  l^lit  the  taate 
of  the  people  in  this  ^fliu0t^  i%  essentially  dif- 
ffrent  iroin  that  of  tliefll!iamii^Yl3  of  Europe.— 
The  truth  is,  that  we  are  contented  with  a  much 
narrower  list  of  articles  of  luxury  than  the  taste 
of  Europeans  demand.  T/tey  are  not  contented 
with  potatoes  only  in  the  species,  a  new  plant, 
even  with  them,  unknown  before  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  They  require  a  new  vegetable  every 
month,  and  we  are  fast  advancing  to  a  state  of 
luxury,  which  will  require  and  demand  variety. 
Even  in  England,  two  hundred  years  since,  they 
could  furnish  no  salad,  but  water  cresses,  and  in 
our  own  country,  thirty  years  ago,  we  were  stran- 
gers to  the  Rhubarb,  (Rheum  Rhaponticum) 
which  has  now  become  an  article  of  extensive 


not  thmk  by  this,  that  I  look  with  indifference  culture,  far  preferable  in  many  respects  to  the 
u{  on  those  gentlemen  of  fortune,  who  annually 'unripe  goosberry,  for  tarts,  puddings  and  pre- 
nd  large  sums  on  their  lands.    Many  of  (serves,   it  comes  into  use  some  weeks  earlier — is 

'        '       raised  with  unfailing  certainty  and  with  trifling 
care — is  perennial  and  abundant — is  supposed  to 


t\pe-—  -    „  -  . 

thtrm  deserve  much  credit,  and  do  much  good,  m 
bringing  into  the  country  different  breeds  of  ani 


iT^als,  and  which,  without  them,  would  probably  be  more  wholesome  than  the  goosberry.  It  is  now 
never  be  introduced.  My  object,  is  to  call  the '  in  general  use,  and  ccMistantly  at  market.  We 
attention  of  farmers  generally,  to  a  mode  of ,  are  indebted  for  its  introduction  to  an  amateur  in 
rearing  stock,  that  while  it  gives  every  reasona- 1  Horticulture  in  the  state  of  Maine.  This  exam- 
blc  stimulus  to  the  young  animal,  is  at  the  same  pie  shows,  that  we  may  introduce  something  new, 
time,  one  within  the  reach  of  every  /2rac/ictf/ land  that  our  horticulture  was  not  at  its  highest 
r  urj,'  and  one  from  which  he  will  be  enabled  atipomt  before 
the  same  time  to  reap  a  profit. 

I  think  it  would  be  well  in  all  premiums  be- 
stowed by  agricultural  societies,  for  young  stock, 
to  look  particularly  and  attentively,  to  the  mode 
ot  rearing. — No  matter  how  large  or  how  hand- 
some an  animal  is,  if  to  make  it  so,  costs  more 
than  its  carcase  wi;l  bring  in  the  market. 

Calves,  the  first  winter  in  particular,  should 
be  well  sheltered,  and  have  good  hay.  The 
u^nal  mode  of  letting  them  run  at  large,  is  ccr- 
tuinly  bad.  They  are  driven  off  by  the  older 
stock,  get  but  a 'scanty  supply  of  food,  and  in 
lae  ensuing  spring,  make  a  wretched  appear- 
ance. 

1  have  been  accustomed  to  tying  them  m  stalls 
the  first  winter.  They  take  up  less  room,  be- 
come more  gentle,  each  gets  his  allowance  with- 
out contention,  and  is  more  convenient  to  the 
ft  eder,  bringing  the  stock  into  a  small  compass. 
My  object  is  to  feed  welt,  and  keep  the  young 
animals  in  a  growing  thriving  state,  without  un- 
naturally forcing  it ;  by  which  means  I  contend, 
it  will  make  a  more  healthy  and  useful  animal, 
and  its  progeny  not  subjected  to  the  necessary  ill 
health,  that  this  unnatural  forcing  must  in  time, 
engender. 

1  believe  animals  arc  like  man  in  this  I'espect, 
and  wc  have  proof  sufficient  of  the  bad  effects  of 
loo  high  living  upon  the  human  system. 

jfn  jlgricufturiBt  of  Delaware 


From  the  Mauachuaettt  Agricultural  Journal, 

ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  SEA  KALE  (CRAMBE  MARITI 
MA.)  AND  or  THE  SALSAFY,  OR  OYSTER  PLANT, 
(tRAGGOPOON,)  FOR  THE  MARKET,  AND  FOR 
PRIVATE  USE.     BT  J.  LOWELL. 

We  have  introduced  these  plants  some  years 
since  to  the  notice  of  our  cultivators,  but  there 
has  been  but  small  progress  yet  made  in  their 
use,  and  of  course  m  their  cultivation.  This 
cannot  have  arisen  from  any  dislike  to  them,  be 
cause  when  introduced  to  the  table,  they  are  uni- 
versally iq>pwed,  and  used.  They  are  both 
ravourites  at  European  tables,  aad  are  accounted 


The  Sea  Kale  is  a  plant  of  recent  introduction 
in  Europe.  Perhaps  its  culture  cannot  be  traced 
back  beyond  forty  years.  It  is  a  native  of  the  sea 
coast  of  the  southeni  parts  of  England,  where  it 
is  found  growing  in  sea  sand. 

It  is  very  hardy — grows  in  any  tolerable  soil — 
is  perennial,  and  costs  not  half  the  labour  bestow- 
ed on  asparagus.  It  may  be  raised  from  the  seed 
or  from  the  root,  and  fifty  plants,  occupying  a  very 
small  space,  will  supply  a. single  family.  In  its 
taste  it  resembles  the  Cauliflower.  The  only  la- 
bour it  requires  is  to  cover  it  with  sand,  or  earth, 
or  with  pots,  or  boxes  in  March,  so  as  to  exclude 
the  light,  and  to  blanch  jt,  or  make  it  white.  If 
not  blanched  it  is  neither  so  beautiful  to  the  eye, 
or  so  tender,  or  so  delicate  to  the  taste  as  if 
blanched.  It  should  be  thoroughly  boiled  and  is 
better  if  boiled  in  milk  and  water.  It  should  be 
served  up  like  Cauliflowers,  with  melted  butter 
It  comes  in  at  a  season  in  which  our  vegetables 
in  this  country  are  very  deficient. 

If  in  England  and  France  where  it  has  to  com- 
pare at  the  same  table  with  green  pease,  and 
spinach,  it  is  admired  as  a  luxury,  can  it  be  pos- 
sible that  it  will  not  eventually  succeed  with  us  ? 

We  shall  be  happy  to  furnish  seeds  of  it  to 
any  persons  who  may  be  disposed  to' introduce  it. 
I  am  not  discouraged  by  the  tardiness  of  its  pro- 
gress in  coming  into  use ;  I  have  seen  such  chan- 
ges in  our  horticulture,  that  I  feel  convinced,  that 
we  shall  eventually  have  a  vegetable  market 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  Covent  Ga^en,  though  at 
present  we  are  to  be  sure  at  a  mortifying  dis 
tance  from  it.  One  remark  must  impress  it- 
self, I  ain  sure,  deeply,  on  every  man  who  is  in- 
terested in  such  subjects,  small  to  be  sure  in  some 
views,  but  important  in  others— and  that  is,  that 
if  in  older  countries  with  milder  and  shorter  win- 
ters, in  which  they  give  you  green  vegetables 
nine  months  in  the  year,  they  value  such  a  plant 
as  the  Sea  Kale,  it  must  be  of  greater  value  to  us, 
whose  soil  is  bound  in  frost  from  the  10th  of  No- 
vember to  the  first  of  April,  and  sterile  till  the 
first  of  May. 

There  is  another  reflection  of  some  moment. 
Every  new  plant  introduced  for  the  table  increaii- 


ciMiihivts  and  dimrriithvs  the  txpcn>eii  of 
iIll'  Eiiidd'in!^  cl.L^?es  oT  chi/zens,  A  vegetable 
murket  tully  supplied,  extends  very  materially 
the  means  of  subsistenco*  Competition  will  ^vo- 
d lice  abundance,  qiid  of  c^i^e  cheapness.  The 
BeaKaleii  ea^lFllvll^  Wid  endures  forever.  It 
rcqntres  nO  i|il|B9t^  ^»  l&t  Asparagus  doei.  It  is 
\ od eed  injured &y  % md if  on? ^rMta liiihe  in^t 
icrior  h^  n  pat^  «|f  It  titi  thdlf  ^ird^t,  thCjr 
would  have  an  earlier  succulent  vegetable  to  eat 
with  their  salted  provisions,  than  any  other  they 
could  raise. 

The  Salsafy,  or  Oyster  plant,  is  av.other  vegeta- 
ble of  easy  production,  and  universally  eaten, 
when  introduced  to  the  table.  I  know  no  one  ve- 
getable which  is  more  esteemed. 

Yet  though  it  has  been  in  our  gardens  for  ten 
years,  it  has  never  been  extensively  cultivated  for 
the  market,  and  I  think  it  is  owing  to  its  not  be- 
ing generally  known.  It  resembles  a  small  pars- 
nip in  its  appearance.  It  is  raised  annually  from 
seeds,  and  as  easily,  requiring  no  more  care  than 
the  carrot.  It  bears  a  tolerable  crop.  In  Eu- 
rope it  is  eaten  both  boiled  and  fried.  In  this 
country  it  is  parboiled,  and  then  fried  either  in 
butter,  or  without.  It  forms  an  admirable  gar- 
nish for  boiled  fowls  or  turkies.  In  its  taste,  it  so 
strongly  resembles  the  oyster,  than  when  sliced 
and  fried  in  butter,  it  can  scarcely  be  distinguish- 
ed from  it.  If  our  gardeners  would  introduce  it 
into  the  market,  and  our  citizens  once  try  it, 
there  would  be  no  danger  of  its  ever  failing  here- 
after to  be  raised.  It  is  in  eating  from  Novem- 
ber to  May,  precisely  the  period  in  which  our  ve- 
getable market  is  most  deficient  in  variety. 

It  is  not  possible  for  any  one  to  believe  without 
experience,  how  much  we  are  below  every  part 
of  Europe  in  vegetables.  The  great  difiiculty  in 
iniroducinganew  plant  for  the  table,  is,  the  want 
of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  consumers.  The 
raisers  of  vegetables  are  prompt,  and  attentive. 
We  shall  state  one  instance  in  proof  of  it.— 
A  few  sweet  potatoes,  raised  here,  (inferior  to  be 
sure  to  those  of  Carolina)  were  sold  in  our  mar- 
ket at  the  price  of  two  dollars  per  bushel.  A 
great  many  applications  were  made  for  slips,  but 
no  one  succeeded  in  keeping  them  over  the  win- 
ter. This  spring,  we  found  several  of  our  culti- 
vatoi-s  for  the  market,  had  on  their  own  account, 
and  risk,  imported  them  from  the  south,  and  are 
raising  them  with  spirit.  We  have  no  doubt  of 
their  success.  We  are  confident  they  will  be  re- 
gularly for  sale  in  Boston  market,  from  this  time 
forward.  We  have  had  experience  this  spring  of 
their  hardihood.  They  encountered  a  severe 
frost  on  the  sixth  of  May,  after  having  been  trans- 
planted from  a  hot  bed,  where  they  were  made 
paternally  tender.  They  were  cut  down  by  the 
frost,  but  have  started  again  more  freely  than  the 
commOfl  potato.  They  are  now  one  month  earli- 
er, than  any  we  ever  raised,  and  we  feel  no  doubt 
that  they  will  produce  an  abundant  crop,  and 
those  which  will  not  sell,  will  furnish  the  best  pos- 
sible food,  for  pigs,  cows,  and  poultry.  This  is 
no  speculative  theory,  but  the  result  of  four  years 
constant  observation  and  experiment.  We  have 
no  idea  of  its  being  an  object  of  general  culture, 
but  it  will,  and  must  form  a  part  of  the  cultiva- 
tion for  the  market,  and  of  gentlemen,  who  feel  a 
taste  for  horticulture. 


From  the  Maaaachusttta  Agricultural  Journal. 
ON  GRASSES. 
[  To  the  Recording  Secretary.] 
Dear  Sir, 

At  your  suggestion,  that  there  might  be  so  re 
utility  in  publishing  the  result  of  some  experi- 
ments made  the  past  season  upon  the  evapora- 
tion of  certain  Grasses,  &c.  in  the  process  ot  dry- 
ing or  making, forage  and  usefid  preservation  • 
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herein  inclose  the  same  to  you  for  such  disposi 
tion  as  you  may  think  proper. 

The  great  object  of  research  seems  to  be,  what 
is  that  admirable  process  of  nature,  (as  yet  too 
little  understood,)  by  which  vegetable  life  is  sus 
tained  and  promoted  ?  And  how  can  this  be  tra- 
ced or  pursued  so  as  to  allow  to  human  skill  and 
ingenuity  the  nearest  approach  to  the  wonderful 
perfection  of  the  great  design  ?  That  this  may 
be  usefully  done — that  it  is  indeed  partly  accom- 
plished, and  that  we  are  in  full  progression  to 
this  effect,  cannot  be  doubted.  1  he  discoveries 
and  improvements  in  those  sciences,  particularly 
in  Europe,  which  have  a  reference  to  the  theory 
of  agriculture,  have  of  late  shed  such  a  light  up- 
on the  subject,  and  these  have  been  so  followed 
up  by  practice  and  confirmed  by  experience,  that 
the  result  is  indeed  most  auspicious,  and  marks 
the  present  age.as  an  era  of  improvement. 

But  the  process  of  nature  is  indeed  subtle  and 
mysterious,  and  can  only  be  unfolded  to  the  most 
earnest  and  diligent  inquirer. 

An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  elements  which 
compose  vegetable  life,  and  the  diflTerent  degrees 
in  which  they  prevail  in  its  formation,  cannot  be 
useless,  in  looking  back  for  its  origin  and  first 
principles.  The  tendency  *  of  most  modem  dis- 
coveries in  relation  to  vegetation  has  been  to 
shew  the  great  prevalence  of  water  in  its  compo- 
sition. This  has  not  only  been  made  to  appear 
by  the  analysis  of  plants,  but  it  has  to  the  asto- 
nishment of  those  who  prosecuted  those  research- 
es, appeared,  that  an  acre  of  ground  gave,  accord- 
ing to  its  humidity,  from  2  to  4000  gallons  of  wa- 
ter to  the  atmosphere  in  a  day  by  evaporation  on- 
ly. The  operation  of  this  element  has  appeared 
80  extensive,  that  it  has  led  to  the  most  delicate 
experiments,  and  induced  some  even  to  suppose  it 
the  sole  source  of  vegetation. 

A  curious  instance  has  been  frequently  publish- 
ed, of  a  willow  inserted  in  a  leaden  vessel  with  a 
given  quantity  of  caith,  and  supplied  constantly 
with  water ;  the  willow  thrived  and  acquired  great 
growth  and  weight  in  a  few  years ; — whilst  on  a 
subsequent  examination  of  the  soil,  it  appearedno 
sensible  diminution  had  taken  place. 

It  is  observed  by  an  ingenious  writer,*  to  whom 
agricultural  science  is  much  indebted,  •*  That  al- 
though the  mode  in  which  manures  operate  on 
soil  is  not  so  obvious  to  the  senses  as  to  be 
fiilly  understood,  there  are  three  ways  in  which 
water  promotes  their  improvement.  It  preserves 
a  favourable  degree  of  temperature  ;  feeds  by 
conveying  nourishing  substances;  and  so  as  a 
pure  element  it  is  beneficial."  To  prove  that  wa- 
ter enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  vege- 
tables, and  is  thus  advantageous,  the  same  wri- 
ter observes  :  •*  That  plants  cut  green,  and  af- 
terwards dried,  lose  by  exsiccation  66  to  70  parts 
out  of  100.'*  • 

The  loss  of  weight  by  drjring  will  be  found  in 
this  country  to  vary  very  essentially  from  what 
takes  place  !n  Scotland,  especially  as  it  respects 
different  p)ant<%.  But  our  hay  is  of  necessity 
made  lighter  by  the  heat  of  our  summer,  as  well 
as  for  the  purpose  of  its  being  stowed  in  large 
bodies  snd  tight  bams. 

It  should  be  premised,  that  the  time  of  cutting 
the  several  grasses,  &c.  in  the  following  statement 
was  the  same  as  is  usually  practised  by  husband- 
men in  our  State. 

Of  100  lbs.  of  vegetables  cured  in  1822,  the 
product  was  as  follows,  viz : 
100  lbs.  of  Green  white  clover,  gave  of  hay  17i  lbs. 
100  „    of  Red         do.        gave         27i  „ 
100  „    of  Herds*  Grass,        gave         40  „ 
100  „    of  Fresh  Meadow,     gave         38  „ 
100,,    of  Salt  Grass,  gave         39  „ 


Sir  John  Sinclair. 


100  lbs.  of  Mixed  2d  crop  on  English  Row- 
an, gave  18}  lbs. 
100,,    of  Corn  Stalks,         gave          25  „ 
100  ,,    of  do.    cut  in  milk  with  the  ear,  25 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  weight  will  vary 
from  ripeness,  and  many  other  causes,  such  as 
wetness  of  season,  shade,  thickness  of  growth,  &c. 
I  am.  Sir,  with  much  respect,  your's, 

JOHN  WELLES. 
Dorcheater,  October,  1822. 

FROM  THE  NATIONAL*  INTELLIGENCEiU 

americajTwines,  &c. 

Meaara,  Galea  and  Seaton. — In  my  letter  print- 
ed in  your  paper  of  the  26th  ult.  (taken  from  the 
American  Farmer,  which  I  di^  not  intend  should 
be  published,  but  for  Mr.  SEinner  to  make  an 
editorial  article  of,  and  the  letters  enclosed  to| 
him,*)  I  have  asserted  that,  before  the  end  of 
the  present  century,  the  Vineyards  of  the  United 
States  will  add  one  hundred  of  millions  of  dol-' 
lars  annually  to  the  agricultural  products,  which 
renders  it  necessary  to  give  an  explanation  of  my 
ideas  on  the  subject;  as  1  suppose  there  is  not 
one  person  in  five  thousand  that  has  ever  reflect- 
ed seriously  on  this  business,  or  has  any  idea  of  | 
the  advantage  it  will  be  eventually  of  to  this' 
country.  • 
We  have  it  from  the  best  authority,  that  the 
Vineyards  in  France  produce,  annually,  on  an 
average  of  years,  more  than  one  hundred  millions 
of  dollars.  The  extent  of  the  Vineyards  in  France 
are  about  two  millions  of  Arpents,  which  is  about  | 
equal  to  one  million  and  six  hundred  and  ninety 
thousand  of  our  acres.  France,  according  to  A. 
Young,  and  others,  contains  one  hundred  and  thir- 
ty one  millions  of  acres ;  Consequently,  there  is 
about  one  acre  in  seventy-seVen  in  vines,  in  the 
whole  extent  of  that  kingdom.  The  average  |  .ro- 
(luce  is  about  five  hogsheads,  of  sixty-three  gal* 
Ions  each^  cm  an  arpent,  or  three  hundred  and  fif- 
teen gallons.  A  Vineyard,  to  produce,  in  the 
same  proportion,  on  one  of  our  acres,  would  be 
upwards  of  three  hundred  and  seventy  gallons 

For  the  sake  of  comparison,  I  will  select  the 
state  of  Virginia,  which,  according  to  Morse's 
Geography,  contains  seventy  thousand  square 
miles,  which  at  640  acres  to  the  square  mile,  will 
make  44,800,000  acres  in  that  state,  and  which  is 
a  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  extent  of 
France  ;  and,  instead  of  having  one  acre  in  se 
venty-scven  in  vines,  the  proportion  in  France,  I 
will  say  Virginia  will  have  one  in  four  hundred 
in  vtriea,  which  is  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  pro- 
portion in  France,  and  will  make  one  hundred  and 
twelve  thousand  acres :  and,  at  370  gallons  of 
wine  to  the  acre,  will  pi'oduce  41,441,000  gallons. 

Upon  inquiry,  I  have  it  from  the  best  authori- 
ty^, that  there  are  wines  in  France  which  sell  for 
SIX  hundred  crowns  the  ton  of  250  gallons,  which 

*  Note  bjrthe  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer, 
to  whom  this  seems  to  be  a  good  opportunity  to 
explain.-»Major  Adlum  left  the  whole  matter  to 
him,  to  make  of  it  if  he  chose,  an  editorial  ar< 
ticle^The  Editor  was  very  busy  at  the  moment 
when  it  was  necessary  to  send  his  letters  to  the 
printer,  and  he  gave  directions  to  have  it  all  put 
m  type  that  he  mi^^ht  afterwards  make,  in 
the  pro<^  sheet,  the  little  alterations  that  might 
!  e  necessary,  to  give  them  an  editorial  form — un* 
ortunately  before  the  paper  came  out,  he  was 
called  from  home ;  so  that  the  letter  appeared  in 
its  original  shape,  including  a  paragraph  -express- 
ly forbidding  his  publishing  it  in  that  way—when 
he  returned,  a  good  part  of  the  impressioo  was 
already  of{^---but  this  ludicrous  error  was  recti- 
fied as  liar  as  practicable,  asi  socn  a»  discorered.. 


is  equal  to  jg2  64  per  gallon,  and  other  good  wines 
sell  in  proportion,  and  greater  quantities  are 
not  sold  at  higher  prices  than  our  cider.  And, 
for  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  will  state  an  account, 
which  every  one  who  chooses  may  vary  according 
to  his  own  ideas,  as  to  price,  &c. 


2,000,000 

•do. 

do. 

1  50 

3,000,000 

3,000,000 

do. 

do. 

1  00 

3,000,000 

5.000,000 

do. 

do. 

0  75 

3,750,000 

7,000,000 

do. 

do. 

0  50 

3,500,000 

23,440,000 

do. 

do. 

0  25 

5,860,000 

Total  prod,  at  the  prices  above  stated,  821,110,000 
and  a  greater  portion  of  it  valued  at  a  price  (25 
cents)  which  would  generally  be  cheap  a^  vine- 
gar, or  it  may  where  it  is  not  a  pleasant  beverage, 
be  turned  into  brandy  ;  and  at  an  average  of  fif- 
ty cents  the  gallon,  it  will  amount  to  the  sum 
520,7i;0,000 ;  or  even  at  twenty-five  cents,  will 
add  810,360,000  to  the  agricultural  produce  if 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine  is  pursued,  and  most  of 
it  may  be  got  from  lands  that  are  now  lying  idle 
and  useless.  It  will  be  a  pleasant  amuscmmtfor 
gentlemen  to  have  from  one  to  five  acres,  with 
the  assibtance  of  their  house  servants,  without 
interfering  with  the  labourers  of  their  farms. 

I  have  here  stated  facts  from  which  gentlemen 
may  make  their  own  calculations,  and  draw  their 
own  conclusions  ;  any  one  who  will  take  the  trou- 
ble of  looking  at  a  map  south  of  the  50th  degree 
of  latitude,  and  east  of  the  Mississippi,  will  see 
that  there  is  more  tlian  sufficient  extent  of  coun- 
try in  the  United  States  to  produce  more  wine 
and  money  at  the  lowest  rate  above  stated,  and 
to  am  omit  to  a  much  greater  sum  than  one  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars,  even  if  there  was  but 
one  acre  in  five  hundred  cultivated  in  vines. 

JOHN  ADLUM. 


THE  HESSIAN  FLY. 
This  destructive  insect  is  propagated  from  the 
eggs  of  the  fly  deposited  on  the  grains  of  wheat 
when  ripening:  the  truth  of  which  I  learned 
from  actual  observations.  The  fly  may  be  seen 
by  the  middle  of  June,  and  from  that  time  till 
wheat  is  cut,  flying  about  and  lighting  upon  ears 
of  wheat.  It  deposites  its  eggs  upon  the  outer 
ends  of  the  grain,  where  they  may  be  seen  with 
a  good  microscope  or  optic  glass  ;  sometimes  to 
the  number  of  6  or  7  on  one  gi*ain. 

They  remain  there  till  the  gniin  is  sown.  The 
warmth  necessary  to  produce  vegetation  is  suffi- 
cient to  animate  the  insect.  It  bursts  its  shell 
and  enters  the  shoot,  where  it  lies  in  a  torpid 
state  till  the  next  spring,  except  in  some  instan- 
ces when  wheat  is  sown  early,  the  fly  commen- 
ces its  ravages  in  the  fall :  when  this  is  discover- 
ed, the  best  method  is  to  turn  sheep  upon  it  and 
pasture  it  short  either  in  the  fall  or  in  the  winter. 

The  most  effectual  way  to  check  the  pi*Qpaga- 
tion,  is  in  preparing  the  seed  before  sown,  which 
should  be  in  the  following  manneV  % — ^Put  your 
<^  ed  into  a  hogshead,  tub  or  vat,  and  cover  it 
^^ith  water ;  let  it  stand  10  or  12  hours  ;  then 
put  ofi* the  water,  put  the  wheat  upon  a  bam  floor 
and  sprinkle  lime  over  and  with  a  shovel  mix  it 
till  it  is  well  covered  with  lime.  Let  it  remain 
in  that  state  about  24  hours,  and  the  eggs  will  be 
destroyed  without  anv  injury  to  the  seed. 

The  following  brief  sketch  of  the  .observations 
which  led  to  the  discovery  above  mentioned,  is  gi- 
ven, that  all  who  wish  to  oe  satisfied  of  the  truth 
of  it,  may^  have  ocular  demonstration  of  thefact^ 
if  they  will  take  the  trouble.  On  viewing  seve- 
ral grains  of  wheat  in  a  microscope,  something 
resembling  the  eggs  of  insects  was  observed  upon 
them  :  20  grains  were  selected  with  those  ap- 
pearances ;  they  were  put  upon  some  raw  ccft- 


Nil  iyj 


ton  sadm  SxtUi  « iSimUer  of  wtter ,  &nd 

obsert^  ftSrcry  dtaj^riii^  On  the  day  ihegtmin 
opened  and  put  fohi.  its  tender  fibre,  the  insect 
burst  from  its  shell  and  was  not  to  be  seen. 

Ten  days  after,  five  of  the  grains  with  their 
roots  and  blades  wcr^r  tiiken  from  the  glass  and 
carefully  examined.  In  three  of  them  the  in- 
sects were  found.  The  other  15  remained,  and 
o\erspread  the  top  of  the  glass.  They  were 
preserved  till  spring,  when,  on  examining,  every 
staik  had  an  insect  in  it,  some  two  and  one  four. 

Twenty  other  grains  were  selected,  and  the 
lime  applied  for  12  hours.  It  was  then  washed, 
and  the  color  of  the  eggs  was  changed,  and  be- 
ing put  into  a  glass,  in  like  manner  as  the  other, 
the  wheat  grew,  but  the  eggs  did  not  produce. — 
The  roots  were  transplanted  and  grew  well,  and 
ten  bushels  of  wheat  limed  as  above,  produced  a 
good  ci-jp,  while  the  neighbourfng  Belds  suffered 
materially,  and  some  were  almost  wholly  destroy- 
ed by  the  fly. 

Farmer  of  Bucks  County. 

Among  the  many  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  Tread  Mill  it  is  stated  that  its  salutary  dis- 
cipline completely  cures  the  rheumatism. 

-  lOM 

To  fireserve  Fruits  and  FIow^ts  the  whole 
year  without  spoiling. — Mix  1  lb.  of  nitre  with 
2  lbs.  of  bole  ammoniac  and  S  lbs.  of  clean 
common  sand ;  then,  in  dry  weather,  take  fruit  of 
any  sort,  which  is  not  fully  ripe,  allowing  the 
stalks  to  remain,  and  put  them  one  by  one  into  an 
empty  glass  till  it  is  quite  full:  cover  the  glass 
u  lib  oiled  cloth  closely  tied  down.  Put  the  glass 
ihrce  or  four  inches  down  in  the  earth  in  a  dry 
cellar,  and  surround  it  on  all  sides  to  the  depth 
of  three  or  four  inches  with  the  above  mixture. 
The  fruit  will  thus  be  preserved  quite  fresh  all 
the  year  round. 

MOM 

Two  ancient  shields,  which  no  doubt  were 
vomin  the  celebrated  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  and 
uhich  were  ploughed  up  at  Battlefield,  are  now 
in  the  possession  of  Sir  Andrew  Corbet,  Bart 
of  Acton  Reynard  Hall.  The  one  is  a  specimen 
ot  those  worn  by  the  horse  soldier,  and  the  other, 
of  those  worn  by  the  foot  soldier. 

Shrewsbury  Chronicle, 

Kditoxial  CoYTes^ondence. 


£jctract — Talboc  County^  July  8,  1823. 

The  wheat  crop  being  now  secured,  we  are 
enabled  to  judge  accurately  of  its  product. — It  is 
certainly  much  better  than  was  generally  antici- 
pated six  months  ago,  and  may  be  called  a  fair 
a\  erage  crop  of  very  good  quality,  but  little  hav- 
irt^  been  injured  by  the  uncommon  rainy  spell 
during  harvest. 

There  are  a  few  farms  in  this  county  which 
have  made  full  and  fair  crops^many  more  that 
will  not  yield  three  for  one;  a  few  that  will 
scarcely  return  the  seed,  and  the  great  majority 
will  average  about  a  half  crop— that  finely  culti- 
vated and  rich  district  of  wheat  land  lying  on 
Wye  River,  will  scarcely  average  more  than  half 
a  crop,  and  all  the  light  soils  have  universally 
failed.  This  statement  is  said  to  be  justly  de- 
scriptive <tf  the  crop  in  Queen  Ann's  county. 

The  com  crop,  aiihough  it  has  often  been  more 
forward  at  this  season,  never  promised  better  un- 
til within  a  few  davs  past;  it  has  been  almost 
universally  assailed  by  the  chinch  bug,  in  greater 
qtiantitics  than  was  ever  remembered.  Tht 
w  heat  fields  during  harvest  were  every  where 
remarked  to  be  covered  with  this  noxious  and 
aauseoos  insect;  and  as  soon  as  the  wheat  was 


Tffapcfl,  thef  went  over  lo  the  com  fieldi,  and  the 
siaiks  of  com  arc  literally  black  with  them,  I 

coHisuler  the  com  crop  was  never  In  m^rc  L^xircme 
danger  of  grpdt,  it  lioi  toul  lo^t^ ;  for  there  is  no 
akulatinj^  the  probable  damage  that  oiay  be  oc- 
casion cd  by  BO  extraiHidtiiAry  a  qme^tf  of  this 
destructive  insect. 

Charleston,  July  2,  1823. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  received  your  letter  of  the  23d  ult.  enclosing 
a  note  from  Dr.  Mease,  wishing  an  explanation 
of  a  paragraph  at  the  conclusion  of  my  communi- 
cation which  appeared  in  the  American  Farmer, 
No.  12,  vol.  5,  in  these  words:  "  That  the  land 
"  was  so  completely  raised,  that  nothing  but  a 
'*  very  high  spring  tide  could  at  all  affect*'— My 
meaning  of  the  word  "  raised"  was,  that  the  land 
in  its  native  state  was  so  high  as  to  be  out  of  the 
reach  of  common  tides,  but-by  the  removal  of  the 
original  growth  of  trees,  &c.  and  the  immediate 
and  constant  cultivation  of  oats,  barley,  rye  and 
corn,  it  had  sunk  so  much  as  to  admit  freely  the 
tide  from  the  river^  thereby  putting  it  upon  the 
same  level  with  the  rest  of  my  tide  swamp.  1 
give  the  explanation  with  pleasure — it  may,  per- 
haps, prevent  others  from  being  at  the  trouble  of 
making  the  same  enquiry. 

Permit  me  to  request  your  attention  also  to  two 
typographical  errors — "  Probability**  of  a  plough 
drawn  by  oxen,  &c. — It  ought  to  be  as  it  was  in 
the  manuscript,  "  possibility,"  altering  the  sense 
materially — also,  near  the  conclusion,  instead  of, 
I  ordered  it  to  be  "cleaned,**  it  ought  to  be 
"  cleared  ;**  that  is,  the  woods  cut  down  and  then 
cleaned 

CHARLES  E.  ROWAND, 


PUBLISHED  IN  THE  AMERICAK  FARMER,  BY  OR 
DER  or  THE  STATE. 

A  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  at,  and  de- 
livered from  Smith's  Inspection  Warehouse,  du- 
ring the  quarter,  commencing  on  the  1st  day  of 
April,  and  ending  the  30th  day  of  June,  in  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-three. 


Domeitic 
growth. 

Growth  not 
of  this 
state. 

Rein, 
tpected. 

Total. 

Number  in- 
spected. 

2072 

2 

19 

2074 

Number  de- 
livered. 

1057 

1057 

ROD'K  DOKSEY,  Inspector. 
Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  July  5,  1823. 
True  Cofiy,  Jrom  the  original  report  on  Jile 
in  this  office* 

B.  HARWOOD,  Tr,  W.  S.  Md. 

A  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  at,  and  de< 
livered  from  Sheppard's  Inspection  Warehouse, 
Baltimore,  during  the  quarter,  commencing  on 
the  sixth  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  twen- 
ty three*  and  ending  on  the  thirteenth  of  June, 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-three. 


Dumeitis 
growth. 

Growth  not 
of  this 
«ate. 

Be-in* 
spected. 

Total. 

Number  in- 
spected. 

997 

5 

7 

1009 

Number  de- 
livered. 

1057 

17 

1074 

LANCELOT  WARFIELD,  Inspector. 
Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  July  7,  1823. 

TVtttf  Co/iy,  from  the  original  report  on  file 
in  this  office. 

B.  HARWOOD,  Tr.  W.  S.  Md 
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il/*  Tlu^  l-.ilitor  will  be  thankfol  for  a  feiv  | 
Sea  Kale  seed— fscuiul,  and  of  recent  (jrowtli. —  | 
They  should  be  put  up  and  sent  in  smadl  parcels 
not  exceeding  half  an  ounce.  They  are  tor  per- 
sons who  have  asked  them  of  the  Editor,  and 
who  wish  to  make  trial  of  that  vegetable. — ^Also, 
a  small  quantity  of  Guinea  Grass  Seed. 

NEW  YORK  BOA^DOF^AGRICULTURE. 

This  institution  was  organized  in  the  year  1820, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  state  of  New  York. 
By  an  Act  of  their  Legislature,  fanners  within 
her  borders,  who  form  themselves  into  county 
Agricultural  Societies,  and  raise  a  premium 
fund,  are  authorized  to  claim  and  receive  a  like 
amount  fro.n  the  State  Treasury ,  provided  that 
it  does  not  exceed  what  was  allotted  to  the 
county.  The  whole  sum  appropriated  by  the 
state  to  this  object,  is  10,000  dollars  per  annum. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  is  composed  of  the 
Presidents  or  delegates  of  the  county  societies. 
It  holds  an  annual  meeting  for  general  purposes 
at  Albany,  during  the  session  of  the  Legislature, 
and  transacts  its  ordinary  business,  at  other 
times,  by  a  permanent  committee,  aided  by  its 
officers. 

The  state  requires  that  each  society,  that 
claims  its  patronage,  shall  obtain  from  persons 
who  gain  their  joint  rewards,  an  accurate  de- 
scription of  the  process  used  in  cultivating  the 
soil,  and  in  raising  the  crop,  or  of  feeding  the 
animal,  as  may  be,  before  such  persons  receive 
their  premiums :  and  further,  it  requires  that 
reports  thereof  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  for  the  use  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, who  are  authorized  by  law,  to  select, 
publish,  and  circulate  valuable  essays  and  re- 
ports, at  the  public  expense,  and  also  to  pur- 
chase and  distribute  useful  seeds  or  plants. 

A  liberal  and  wise  government,  has  thus  con- 
spicuously placed  before  the  Agriculturists  of 
that  great  state,  the  most  animating  inducements 
to  organize  themselves  into  societies,  which  will 
become  a  powerful  and  active  means  to  convey 
the  best  information,  and  most  approved  plants 
or  seeds,  even  to  the  most  retired  farmers^ 
to  encourage  all  of  them,  to  improve  the 
breeds  of  their  domestic  animals,  whilst  they 
augment  the  fertility  of  their  soil ;  and  to  induce 
very  many,  to  engage  in  household  manufactures. 

The  tendency  of  such  inducements  has  been 
already,  and  most  satisfactorily  seen  wherever 
they  have  been  employed — the  New  York  board 
has  abundant  reason  to  be  encouraged,  and  we 
hope  and  believe,  that  they  will  continue  to  en- 
joy the  support  of  their  state,  and  the  gratitude 
of  their  lellow  citizens.  They  have  imported 
the  latest,  interesting  publications  of  Europe, 
to  commence  an  Agricultural  Library ;  they 
have  procured  fipom  other  countries,  and  distri* 
buted  through  their  state,  many  useful  seeds, 
and  they  have  published  two  volumes  of  me- 
moirs, for  a  copy  of  which  we  are  indebted  to 
the  kindness  of  their  President  and  Secretary,  to 
whom,  and  with  peculiar  pleasure,  we  shall  send 
in  return,  for  the  acceptance  of  their  board,  a 
complete  sett  of  our  Journal. 

We  feel  that  the  Agriculturists  of  our  country, 
are  greatly  indebted  to  those  zealous  and  en- 
lightened officers  of  that  board.  To  the  distin- 
guished and  munificent  liberality  of  their  Presi- 
dent, Stephen  Van  Ransselaer,  boundless  praise 
is  justly  due — ^he  has  bestowed  ample  premium 
funds  (or  several  years,  upon  as  manjr  agricultu- 
ral societies — he  has  cau^d  geological  surveys 
of  counties  to  be  executed  and  pubUshed,  and 
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now  pushing  these  valuable  researches  along  the  progress  of  our  Editorial  labors,  and  we  think 
precincts  of  their  grand  canal,  and  he  has  offered  that  the  New  York  board  of  agriculture,  has 
a  pattern-farm,  to  the  free  acceptance  of  the  also  received  sufficient  encouragement,  to  induce 

state  but  above  all,  are  the  agriculturists  of  them  to  call  upon  their  fellow  citizens,  specifi- 

this  nation  indebted  to  him  for  the  pure  and  cally,  for  any  information  that  may  be  peculiar- 
bright  example,  of  unostentatious  usefulness,  ly  within  the  power  of  certain  persons,  to  pro- 
which  the  liberality  and  exertions  of  this  inter-  cure  or  give— and  if  they  will  continue  to  em- 
esting  citizen,  place  so  broadly,  yet  so  modestly  ploy  their  influence,  in  this  way,  we  are  satisfied 
before  his  countrymen  ;  for  who  among  us,  can  that  the  farmers  of  this  country,  vould  have 
perceive  his  merits,  and  comprehend  the  scope  great  cause  to  be  grateful,  for  the  many  benefits 
of  his  designs,  without  wishing  to  co  operate  which  they  would  derive  from  the  authentic  an- 
with  a  leader  at  once,  so  munificent,  yet  so  un-  swers  that  could  thus  be  obtained,  from  men  of 
assuming — so  active,  and  inquisitive,  yet  so  re-  experience,  in  every  department  of  agriculture 
tiring?  The  services  of  such  men  may  be  made  Already  much  useful  knowledge  has  been  un- 
extremely  beneficial  to  society,  and  it  behoves  folded  by  their  efforts,  and  we  hope  that  they 
the  rulers  of  these  states,  to  patronize  agricultu-jwill  persevere  as  they  have  begun.  That  the 
ral  associations,  which  are,  in  their  nature  so  rulers  of  their  state,  will  continue  to  patronize 
well  adapted  to  call  such  talents,  feelings  and  such  efforts,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
means,  ipto  congenial  and  profitable  operation.     ""^      ~'~  "  "~  ^  ■ 


To  the  secretary  of  the  board,  Mr.  George  W. 
Featherstonhaugh,  a  learned,  enterprizing,  and 
practical  farmer,  the  people  of  New  York,  and 
of  this  union,  are  under  heavy  but  grateful  obli- 
gations for  his  persevering  and  successful  efforts, 
to  unfold  the  principles,  and  correct  the  precepts 
of  our  Rural  Economy— for  we  owe  to  his  labors 
the  opportunity  of  benefitting,  by  the  perusal 
of  a  well  digested,  and  very  instinctive  essay, 
written  upon  these  important  subjects,  at  the 
desire  of  the  board  of  Agriculture,  who  appro- 
ved and  published  it,  in  their  first  volume  of  the 
memoirs,  of  which  it  makes  the  chief  part. — 
That  the  board  could  have  obtained  numerous 
communications  from  actual,  and  active  farmers 
with  which,  to  form  their  first  anuUal  volume, 
was  not  to  have  been  expected — they,  therefore, 
verjr  judiciously  sought  at  the  hands  of  their  in- 
telligent and  worthy  secretary,  an  original  essay 
that  should- furnish  correct intormation,  and  use- 
ful advice,  upon  the  various  subjects  of  a  far- 
mer's hopes  and  cares.  This  they  freely  ob- 
tained, and  promptly  published,  and  it  has  un- 
doubtedly been  received  by  everj'  body  as  a 
most  acceptable  substitute  for  a  score  of  ad- 
dresses that  had  been  received  by  the  board  for 
publication ;  as  these  no  doubt,  were  conforma- 
bly to  usage,  mere  fervid  exhortations,  to  efforts 
and  changes  of  declared  impoilance,  without  a 
sufficient  designation  of  the  means  of  their  ac 
complishraent,  or  the  evidence  of  their  utility — 
errors  which  cannot  too  soon  be  corrected  by  our 
Agricultural  orators.  • 

But  from  the  mass  of  addresses  in  the  posses 
slon  of  the  board,  thej^  wisely  selected,  that 
which  Mr.  Madison  delivered  before  the  Agri 
cultural  Society  of  Albenmrle,  Virginia,  to 
complete  their  first  volume ;  for  as  they  have 
very  justly  remarked,  this  address  confirms  his 
reputation  as  one  of  the  most  enlightened  men 
of  the  age." 

Their  second  volume  of  memoirs  gives  us  the 
most  welcome  evidence  of  a  growing  zeal,  for 
the  advancement  of  Agriculture,  throughout 
their  state ;  and  we  believe  that  it  may  be  very 
correctly  ascribed  to  that  spirit  of  emulation 
_which  the  Legislative  bounty,  and  judicious 
measures  of  the  board  of  agriculture,  have  cal- 
led into  generous  activity.  Their  second  volume 
contains  many  interesting  communications,  from 
practical  farmers,  which  abundantly  prove  the 
willingness  of  this  great  body  of  our  population, 
to  impart  knowledge,  whenever  they  can  be  per- 
suaded to  lay  aside  their  characteristic  diffidence, 
which  alone  pi*events  those  who  excel  from  pub- 
licly giving  their  advice  to  others— but  this  feel- 
ing invariablv  yields,  when  we  persuade  them 
of  the  useful  tendencjr  of  such  communications, 
and  bring  the  obligation  of  each  member  of  so- 
ciety to  the  test,  under  their  consideration — of 
this  fact  we  hftve  had  abundant  proofs^  in  the 


when  we  advert  to  the  objects  of  their  solici 
tude,  and  the  boundless  advantages  that  must 
flow  from  the  prosecution  of  their  labors. 

The  enlightened  policy  of  their  state,  guaran- 
tees perpetual  and  ample  patronage,  to  the 
board  of  agriculture,  from  whose  future  services, 
judging  from  the  past,  we  anticipate  great 
benefit  to  our  countrymen. 

The  policy  of  that  state,  is  worthy  of  general 
imitation;  she  fosters  education,  the  sciences, 
agriculture,  and  internal  improvements,  with 
a  munificent  and  enterprizing  spirit,  that  will 
extend  the  knowledge,  and  augment  the  resour- 
ces of  her  citizens,  to  a  degree,  that  cannot  now, 
be  even  faintly  sketched,  by  the  most  sanguine 
mind. 

How  long  will  the  people  of  her  sister  states 


possible — The  delay  will  not  diminish  the  effect 
of  his  observations,  and  will,  we  hope,  not  pre- 
vent him  from,  repeating  his  acceptable  favours. 

Seed,  Grain,  &c.  received  for  distribution 

SINCE  LAST  NOTICE. 

From  Commodore  Chauncey,  a  small  box  of 
wheat,  with  the  following  note  ; 
My  Dear  Sir, 

I  leave  with  you  a  sampleof  Chili  wheat,  which 
I  have  lately  received,  and  I  pray  you  to  make 
such  disposition  of  it  as  you  may  think  best  for 
the  farmer's  interest. 

Your's  truly, 

I.  CHAUNCEV. 
LIMA  BEANS,  direct  from  Lima,  sent  to  the 
Editor  by  Mr.  Didier. 

—  o— 
BALTIMORE  MARKET. 
PRICES  CURRENT.— corrected  weekly. 
Flour,  best  white  wheat,  $8 — Howard  street 
Superfine,  $7  25 — fine  do.  $6  75 — Wharf,  do.  $6  75 
—sales— New  wheat,  $1  25  to  1  27 — Red  do.  $1 
42  to  $1  43 — Rye,  75  cents — Com,  50  to  52  cents 
— country  Oats,  40  cents— Beef,  8  cts.  per  Ih, 
— Live  Cattle,  $6  to  $6  50  per  cwt. — Ba- 
con, round,  8  to  9  cents  per  lb. — fork  $4  50  to 
5  50  per  c.  lb.—  6  to  8  cts.  per  pound — ^Mutton,  5 
to  6  cts.  per  lb. — Beans,  ^1  37  J  to  1  50— Peas, 
black  eyed,  55  to  60  cts. — Red  Clover  Seed,  $5  SO 
a  $56— Orchard  Qrass  do.  g3— Herds'  Grass  do.  $Z 
—Timothy  do.  $4  50— Millet,  none— Buckwheat, 
none — Flax  Seed,  75  to  80  cts. — Whiskey,  from 
the  wagons  35  cts.  per  gal.  including  the  bar- 
rel— Apple  brandy,  30  to  32  cts.^ — Peach  do.. 


suffer  this  example  to  remain,  as  if  lost  to  them  ?| 65  to  70  cts.— Shad,  $6  50,  scarce— Herrines*" 
Upon  some,  it  imperiously  calls,  in  modes  that  Nq.  1,  $2  75  per  bbl. — No.  2,  $2  50  Fine  salt, 


cannot  be  neglected  with  impunity— and  we  re- 
joice at  it— we  are  glad  that  self-protection  ur- 
ges us  and  our  neighbours  to  imitate  her  bold 
and  wise  policy.  The  work  of  improvement 
will  thus  neceaaarily  proceed,  and  the  enjoyments 
of  society  be  augmented;  universities,  and  pri- 
mary schools ;  turnpike  roads,  and  canals ;  agri- 
cultural societies,  and  pattern  farms,  are  thus 
elsewhere  assured  of  state  support,  by  the  no- 
ble example  of  New  York. 

In  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  the  people  are 
alive  to  the  necessity  of  immediate  and  co-exten- 
sive efforts,  and  even  in  Maryland,  we  have  felt 
the  impulse  of  their  movements — we  have  been 
driven  to  contemplations,  from  which  much  good 
may  arise — a  Canal  from  the  Susquehanna  linked 
with  the  lakes,  and  another  from  the  Potomac 
stretched  to  the  western  waters,  are  necessary  to 
the  future  prosperity  of  Baltimore— these  would 
preserve  it  a  great  market,  and  their  revenue 
would  more  than  defray  the  whole  expenses  of 
the  State  Government.  Shall  not  this  common 
good  be  secured  by  a  general  effort  ?  Will  not 
the  whole  state  embrace  and  execute  the  design  ? 

But  to  return  to  the  memoirs— we  long  since 
determined  to  make  copious  extracts  from  the 
first  volume,  and  we  shall  still  do  it ;  nor  will  we 
make  less  free  with  many  parts  of  the  second  vo- 
lume ;  indeed,  we  would  copy  the  greater  part  of 
each,  if  we  did  not  feel  obliged  to  consult  the  in- 
terests of  many  of  our  patrons  who  already  pos- 
sess these  memoirs  in  their  original  form. 

We  will,  in  our  next,  lay  before  our  readers 
the  introductory  letter  to  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh's 
Essay,  as  a  suitable  prelude  to  other  extracts,  and 
an  appropriate  explanation  of  its  origin  ;  and,  be 
cause  it  gives  some  acxount  of  the  difficulties 
which  the  Board  had  to  encounter,  together 
with  a  fair  view  of  the  tendency  of  their  labors. 

To  Correspondents. — **S."  is  informed  that 
his  remarks  on  the  Fly,  have  been  read  with 
much  satisfaction,  and  shall  be  inserted  as  soon  as 


60  to  65  cts.  per  bush.— Coarse,  do.  70 — Butter, 
(firkin)  14  cts  per  lb.— Eggs,  16  cts.  per  doz. 
—Hay,  J516  per  ton— Straw,  g  10. 

Maryland  Tobacco. — Same  as  last  report.— 
Sales,  8  hhds.  spangled  and  red,  Mr.  Notley 
Young,  Prince  George's  gl5— 21  hhds.  good  red, 
Mr.  Charles  Hill,  Prince  George's  glO — l  hhd. 
fine  yellow,  Mr.  George  Cook,  Elk  Ridge  5549.— 
Highest  price  ever  obtained  in  the  state— this 
hogshead  weighed  but  276  pounds,  each  leaf 
had  been  carefully  picked  and  ironed  out,  and 
the  sample  left  at  the  office  of  the  American 
Farmer,  is  of  clear  yellow,  resembling  gold 
leaf. 


PATENT 

The  subscriber  would  respectfully  inform  the 
publick,  that  he  continues  to  manufactui*e  his  pa- 
tent Cylinder  Straw  Cutters  at  the  usuul 
place,  6  doors  above  Eutav)^  in  Market-street^ 
and  at  his  usual  prices — (see  American  Fanner, 
vol.  4,  No.  18,  p.  144)  which  he  warrants  to  cut 
hay  and  straw  of  every  description,  straight  or 
tangled,  and  to  feed  themselves  without  difficulty; 
and  also  com  tops,  stocks  and  husks,  and  likewise 
cane  tops.  He  makes  a  large  sized  machine  to  be 
worked  with  two  cranks,  or  by  a  horse,  capable 
of  cutting  from  4  to  5  tons  per  day,  with  extra 
knives,  price  100  dolls.  Gentlemen  inteading  to 
get  either  size  of  the  above  described  Machines 
wAuld  oblige  the  subscriber  by  sending  in  their 
orders  as  soon  as  may  be  convenient. 

JONATHAN  S.  EASTMAN. 

Baltimore* 


Priotod  mry  Friday  «t  SiA  per  sonum,  for  JOHN  S.  SKINNEE, 
tor,  by  JOSEPH  UOBINSON,  oatbe  North  Wett  cotner  of  Bbito 
and  Bdvidere  streets,  Baltimore  {  wbere  OTcrr  descriptiosi  of  Bock 
and  Job  Printing  it  executed  with  neatness  and  de^atdn^Oider, 
fnnn  a  distance  fbr  PRINTING  or  BINDING,  vtth  proper  <& 
KctioiM  promptly  attendctfta,  adicased to  J.  ] 


No*  J  a— Vol*  Bm 
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eircu  in  stances  lo  elte  out  our  first:  annual  volume 
with  detached  easay^s  from  Hueh  aourccft  as  mi^t 
Am  %b^at  ok  tqk  rmmcf^LES  Am  pb actios  ^eacceraiUle  to  us,  it  would  piti|>ab1|r  be  more 
OT  SDHAL  ECON^Y,  WITH  AN  iieTRo^ucTasr  QBefitL  td  pTef«tit  tli£.  acricultura]  public  at  once 
IfltnA  TO  THE  AQN,  ST£PH£K  VAiT  ft£}fssK"  wiih  &  tTefttise^  ttgricultuTe  ftiid  rural  ectHiO[n^; 

PRK^iDUBfT  OF  THE  DOAKH  0¥  AilHi-  whercin  tUt' principles  upnn  which  a  succestroL 
CHl^TtllA.  m  iti£  STAT^  OF  tTj^w-tOJlS^BY  husbuiifl  vy  nhust  Zkt  ways  depend,  sbould  be  fatnf* 
9,  W,  ri£ATir£fisxONHAUGH,  ESq,  liiiriy  cxplitiuoil,  [*utl  the  iippUciition  of  their  ne- 

ces>4ry  rt  biHt  ^  hL  .iiiplitd  lo  the  present  condU 
IfMerrrd  tf.>^  and  Itr^misttd  in  qut  laAt  num&cr.}  ^^.'I'lcuhurc  mi  the  state  of  Kew^Vt^rk.  I 

  thnught  that  Hi  a  woi  k  et  this  knicl^  the  nature  of 

INTHODUCTORV  LETTER.  ^-t^'>in-^xirni  Ijcuvixt  cbemj^itry  and  .i[j;r]cultin'e 

  c-nnfi[  he  nidbldetl  lo  ih\i\  chiibi  ^j^  ja.iin  lUirn,  ^vhcj 

roM£-  /loTi.  Sitp/im  Van  Ramviacr^  Pmidtnt  ^^^^^^  ^^^"^^^^^  although  fhijy  t^-xy  Utile,  j>ei  h;ip=» 
of  the  Moard  of  j^^rkuiiurfi*'  Jtmm  being  consdous  oi  a  defective  education. 

individuals  of  ihe  Uhorious  classes  of  the 


Mil. 


Ipi^rtookwhh  yourself  and  the  members  of  the  yegpaiim  w  unable  to 
Giturai  Coitimiuec  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,        ihwHettual  difficullf , 
the  rrgret  wfitch  was  felt  on  learaiag  that  the 
mniiiittiicationt  received  from  the  county  agn- 
tf^gtml  fiGcieUes,  at  the  cloi^e  of  the  y  w  IJ^ld^ 
YNI^  altog^iher  inaul^iciem  for  the  {>ur^f^  bon- 
tnAiil&ted  by  the  legislature,  of  forming  an  annu 
&1  voTume  out  of  such  communicationsj  und  of  ts 


teyond  the 
want  of  alight  as 

sisiatice  "m  the  elenientary  parts  of  knowledge  ; 
and  1  hii\'e  ofttn  witnessed  the  extraoiiioary 
chistiL  ity  tif  minds  fi-om  which  the  pre&sure  has 
betrs  judiciously  removed*  Thij?  sug^gestion  tif 
mine  ked  to  ni;iiiy  converaaiions,  which  terminat- 
ed \i]  niv  c«Hi-,(.niin^;  to  furuish  tor  ihc  first  aiuiual 


&ayton  mfjricuUure* 
the  e&l4iU1i*hnic(Et  uf  n  Lo. 
Tin  efitirciy  ntMv  f^.'aiur  i 


when  we  reflect,  that  vjUium:  -  t  tlie  bourd  of  ;ii;ricu]tare  ?in  ebssay  aJ- 


d 


;i)2,nculuire  waii 


ter  thf  t 
r,d 


tn  Lj!n{icd  t<\  upon  li^ricnktirc  and  ru 
ijj ,    1  .-^h-ili  lier-d  say  noUiUig  of  my  in-! 


be  rmjjed  iu  the  end. — T\v 


dually  gtveu  way.  Advene  circumatsiTi  !>  u  r 
arisen  in  their  tura,  and  cowvinccd  the  relorm  a 
mercbaiitptltKt  thifi  true  resources  of  the  cOuuirv 
are  to  be  looked  for  !n  the  land,  and  in  the  ^krll 
A0d  industry  of  the  farmer.  This  is  a  1iat);^> 
voiution  in  public  opinion;  and  |»TOin!seA  thiit 
notwithstand'mg  the  partial  derangenient  of 
neral  affairs,  the  country  urill  toon  become  pi'm* 
perausaiid  conti  rif.rfl,  U  is  tnn.\  wc  ai  e  tjutinthe 
mfancy  of agrit  ul^n.  ,  ;t^,Jin  Ai  t,  an  .  houj^h  mi4- 
n>  intelligent  ai^i  icuHui  istsai  e  j-pi  e  through  Uie 
stale,  yet  they  arc  not  iiumerou::*  i-  r.^ugh  al  pre* 
sent,  to  visit  earh  otijcr  ctHTvenlfJUilv,  or  to  e>;- 
tcnd  sufficiently  the  know  ltd  j^i  of  mafi>  inipitne- 
roents  in  husbandry,  which  are  inirin  -ically  valu- 
ahl^p ;  these  inconveniencies  will  be  gradually  cor* 
reeled..  It  h  probable,  that  heuceforward,  every 
jrear  will  add  to  the  number  of  succes^ul  an(I 
mtelligt^nt  farmers  |  and  the  tnoment  it  i^  per* 
ceived  that  any  one  fnan|.Qr  any  [Kir^irulnr  !vct  of 
men,  succeed  unifbmly  bettei  th:ui  iliLir  neigh- 
bours, it  follows  of  course,  they  will  be  imitated  ; 
Anil  when  that  is  dnut',  the  great  point  is  gained, 
and  the  slate  w  ill  fi'cl  the  benefit  of  1i.  To  acce- 
lerate dcsiiC'd  a  nioinf^ni,  it  is  just  thai  vve 
contribute  as  v.  r  convt^-tUL-ntly  eaji  to  Uir.'  iren.'  i  iil 


tionsof  this  country,  and  that  many  of  the  coun-  p^nipetency  to  do  justice  to  the  subject  ;  but  an  i  stock  of  information.  The  judicious  enactments  of 
t>  societies  might  be  fairly  supposed  unaccjuaint-  imperlect  attenipt  of  this  kind  by  an  unpractised  J  the  legislature,  have  made  the  efforts  ofthe  friends 
ed  with  the  value  of  what  they  might  deem  a  hand,  cannot  bring  discredit  on  any  man.  It  is;  ofthe  farming  interest,  comparatively  easy.  Never 
douotfiil  experiment,  it  may  have  been,  and  was  intention  to  throw  into  a  familiar  form  the  .was  munificent  encouragement  better  timed,  and  I 
probal)ly  anticipated,  that  few  communications  amount  of  the  knowledge  I  have  acquired  «n  the  may  add  confidently,  it  has  not  been  extended  in 
oi  interest  could  be  expected  during  the  first  sea-  s^ibject,  from  books  and  from  a  somewhat  exten-  vain.  It  is  evident  that  the  agricultural  societies 
son  bubsequent  to  the  enactment  ofthe  law.  sive  practice^;  not  conducted,  however,  I  this  state,  are  rapidly 

gaining  hold  of  the  confidence  of  the  people:  it  is 
universally  conceded,  that  they  have  been  produc- 
tive of  very  beneficial  effects  ;  and  those  which 
have  held  their  annual  fairs  for  this  year,  have 
been  attended  and  supported  with  greater  spirit 
than  the  preceding  year  ;  and  this  unciuestionably 
could  not  be,  if  the  people  had  not  had  just  rea- 
sons to  perceive  the  utility  of  these  institutions. 
All  the  accounts  concur  in  stating  that  there  has 


There  was  therefore  a  manifest  propriety  on  the, tnost  auspicious  circumstances;  for 
part  of  the  general  committee,  when,  in  their  with  little  previous  knowledge  that  way,  I  com- 
fii  st  annual  address  to  the  county  societies,  they; "fenced  my  operations  in  what  was  scarce  better 
so  strongly  urged  the  necessity  of  an  active  cor-  ^^^an  a  wilderness,  and  without  an  intelligent 


respondence  with  the  board,  and  furnished  them 
at  the  same  time  with  the  proper  forms  of  sche- 


neighbour  of  any  desciiption  to  correct  my  errors 
by  his  advice  or  example.   I  would  here  con- 


dulcs,  with  a  view  to  have  the  annual  returns!  tent  myself  with  remarkmg,  that  those  persons 
made  in  a  useful,  constant  and  systematic  manner,  [who  contemplate  ambracmg  a  rural  life,  and  I 
The  ground  work  could  only  then  be  considered  fe>elieve  them  to  be  very  numerous,  considering 


as  properly  laid  upon  which  the  superstructure 
was  to  be  raised,  and  if  the  officers  of  those  soci- 
eties are  careful  to  make  their  returns  after  the 
method  suggested  to  them  by  the  board,  in  ave 
ry  few  years  the  agricultural  interest  will  possess 
in  the  annual  volumes  to  be  published  by  authori 
ly  of  the  state,  a  faithful  picture  of  the  nature 
and  progress  of  agricultural  improvements,  and  of 
the  resources  of  the  state  at  large.  We  have 
cause  to  believe  that  the  interest  excited  by  this 
iuiportant  subject  is  becoming  general,  and  that 
*-,'reat  advantages  have  been  gained  upon  the  state 
<jf  apathy  in  which  we  were  a  few  years  ago, 
^vhich  point  to  profitable  and  enduring  conse- 
ciuences,  springing  from  the  n)unificent  law,  hi- 
therto, I  believe,  peculiar  to  this  state. 

It  was  at  a  period  subsequent  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  Fairs  in  this  state,  but  previous  I  believe 
tu  the  enactment  of  the  law,  that  I  had  consider 
cd  with  myself  what  would  be  the  most  effectual 
Nvay  of  giving  the  spur  to  the  agricultural  inter- 
r«it,  which  was  at  that  time  beginning  to  draw  a 
large  share  of  public  attention  ;  and  being  pas 
s  onately  fond  of  the  vocation  of  a  farmer,  to 
Which  I  am  indebted  for  more  health  and  satis 
Uction  than  I  have  possessed  at  any  other  period 
«j{  my  life,  I  con)nntted  occasionally  my  ideas  to 
p..per,  and  even  entertained  the  thought  of  en 
iai  ging  them  into  a  form  proper  for  public  in- 
«^^ijt.ction  at  a  favourable  moment.  When  the  sub 
jcct  of  the  publication  of  an  annual  volume  was 
uiider  discussion  by  the  general  committee,  and 
various  methods  were  suggested  of  filling  the  vo- 
lume, in  consequence  ot  the  iuiutficiency  of  the 
communications  from  the  county  societies,  I  took 
oi  ca*sion  to  observ  e  to  some  of  tlie  gentlemen  of 
the  cot"  :ii*tt  t,  th  .t  siuce  we  were  obligod  by 

Vol*  5  18. 


the  condition  of  human  business  as  it  now  stands,  been  an  obvious  improvement  m  the  condition  of 


cannot  be  indifferent  to  what  is  here  stated,  that 
it  is  possible  to  acquire  a  great  deal  of  health, 
of  happiness,  and  some  knowledge  withal,  by  at- 
tending to  rui-al  affairs  :  and  I  feel  that  it  would 
have  been  incalculably  advantageous  to  myself, 
if  proper  views  on  this  important  subject  had 
been  thrown  in  my  way  when  I  first  settled  in 
the  country,  somewhat  in  the  form  in  which  I 
now  contemplate  to  offer  my  own  to  the  public. 


farms,  and  a  manifest  anxiety  on  the  important 
subject  of  improved  breeds  of  cattle,  sheep  and 
horses.  The  institution,  therefore,  of  county  ag- 
ricultural societies,  and  of  annual  fairs,  is  noloii- 
ger  to  be  considered  a  doubtful  experiment,  but 
is  now  entitled  to  be  fairly  pronounced  a  great  sa- 
lutary undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  community, 
which  has  produced  unexpected  advantages  in  a 
very  brief  space  of  time ;  and  which  only  rc- 


To  say  that  we  are  entirely  ignorant  of  true*  Qoires  to  be  persevered  in,  with  prudence  and 


agriculture,  would  be  asserting  too  much  ;  but  it 
is  true,  that  there  are  very  few  persons  in  the 
state,  who  have  ventured  beyond  the  humble 
operations  in  use  amongst  our  least  instructed  far 
mers  ;  and  those  few,  1  have  the  strongest  rea- 
sons for  believing,  have  not  escaped  the  charge 
of  being  visionary  and  improvident.  My  first  at- 
tempt to  raise  a  field  of  turnips,  ten  years  ago, 
under  the  diill  system,  was  considered  ridiculous. 
1  was  repeatedly  assured  they  would  not  grow, 
and  then  if  they  did  grow,  what  could  I  do  with 
ten  acres  of  turnips  ?  But  as  to  draining,  and 
liming,  and  erecting  threshing  mills,  all  that  was 
absolute  ruin. — These  opinions,  no  doubt,  grew 
out  of  the  neglected  condition  of  the  landed  in- 
terest. Commerce  was  the  reigning  occupation. 
Our  merchants  -vere  the  princes  of  the  country  ; 
and  farmers  were  considered  but  as  their  purvey- 
ors. Many  of  that  small  class  of  proprietors, 
who  had  retired  into  the  country  with  slender 
means,  had  apparently  not  succeeded,  for  their 
necessary  improvements  had  in  most  instances, 
absorbed  their  resources,  and  their  occasional  vi 
sits  to  the  citie?*,  were  generally  induced  by  the 
n;^cessity  of  raising  money  ;  and  thus  tiiey  acquir 
ed  the  character  of  needy  men,  who  were  sure  to 


energy,  to  ensure  benefits  of  the  most  lasting 
kind. 

Example  amongst  farmers,  is  unquestionably  a 
better  teacher  than  precept ;  and  I  apprehend 
that  it  is  principally  by  example,  that  a  more 
perfect  kind  of  husbandry  is  eventually  to  be  es- 
tablished amongst  us  ;  yet  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  accumulation  of  examples  or  facts, 
is  the  disclosure  of  the  principles  out  of  which 
they  grow,  and  to  which  they  owe  their  constan- 
cy. A  successful  fact  shews  us,  indeed,  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  thing,  and  that  we  may  hope  to  be 
equally  fortunate,  by  imitating  carefully  the  pro- 
cess which  was  observed  to  produce  it  at  first ; 
but  the  advantage'is  limits  here,  whilst  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  principles  upon  which  tha 
fact  depended,  would,  perhaps,  teach  that  we 
might  have  been  still  more  successful  under  the 
same  circumstances,  or  have  made  a  better  use 
of  the  same  means.  An  ordinary  farmer  ob- 
serves his  neighbour  raising  fine  crops  of  turnips 
with  fresh  spring  dung,  which  hitherto  he  him- 
>elf  has  only  used  when  it  was  a  year  or  two  old, 
and  perfectly  black  and  short.  He  therefore 
spreads  his  own  spring  dung  on  his  wheat,  which 
notwithstanding  its  luxuriant  growth,  is  str— ' 
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with  the  rust,  whilst  his  neighbour's  wheat  rais-; interest  in  recommending  the  books  to  which 
ed  upon  a  turaip  lay,  is  sound.   A  moderate* they  have  had  access. 

knowledge  of  the  theory  of  this  art,  would  have)  The  real  capital  of  this  state,  is  its  land,  which 
prevented  his  gnaking  this  mistake.  It  would  i is  to  be  made  productive  by  the  skill  and  indus- 
have  taught  him  that  the  diseases  of  wheat  are  try  of  its  inhabitants,  who  for  all  the  purposes  of 
chiefly  owing  to  insects;  that  insects  depositeja  general  statement,  may  be  considered  as  far- 
their  eggs  in  innumerable  quantities  in  rank  ani-jmers ;  and  as  must  always  be  the  case,  in  a  coun- 
mal  dung,  whose  fermentation  quickly  hatches, try  which  is  still  in  a  state  of  progressive  occupa- 
them  ;  that  the  plants,  too  rapidly  forced  by  the  tion,  these  farmers  may  be  described  as  men  with 
fermentation,  become  the  easy  prey  of  their  ene-| strong  prejudices  in  favour  of  the  simple  agri- 
mics,  who  penetrate  the  sott  straw  at  pleasure,  cultural  operations  practised  by  their  fathers  ; 
and  interrupt  the  determination  of  the  juices  to 'the  chopping  and  burning  ;  the  sowing  and  reap- 
the  head:  It  would  have  taught  him  also,  what  ing,  as  long  as  the  soil  would  make  any  returns, 
perhaps  his  more  wary  neighbour  knew,  that  Men,  too,  with  such  limited  acquirements  from 
there  is  a  certain  order  after  which  all  things  are  education,  as  belong  to  their  stage  of  society.  A 
to  be  used,  or  confusion  ensues;  that  the  best  very  large  portion,  however,  of  the  state  has 
way  to  keep  spring  dung  out  of  the  reach  of  flies,!  gone  through  the  severe  process  of  clearing  and 
is  to  bury  it  in  the  earth  in  rows,  where  the  fer-;  cropping,  and  has  reached  the  first  step,  where 
mentation  and  the  evanescent  particles,  which  un- 1  agriculture,  as  an  art,  commences;  which  is, 
der  any  other  plan  would  be  lost,  wouM  greatly  |  when  the  stumps  are  sufficiently  decayed  to  ad- 
tend  to  ensure  a  crop  of  turnips  :  and  that  the  mit  of  the  plough  passing  freely  through  their 
rank  animal  parts  being  thus  expended,  wheatjroots.  In  this  situation,  there  would  be  little  en- 
might  be  safely  and  advantageously  sown  as  the  I  couragement  for  untaught  and  prejudiced  men  to 
second  crop.  In  short,  a  little  book  knowledge! pursue  their  vocation,  if  they  were  obliged  to 
would  tend  to  keep  him  within  the  rules  of  his  toil  almost  truitlessly  upon  their  exhausted  lands. 


art,  and  prevent  him  from  making  continual 
mistakes  ;  whilst  it  would  place  within  his  reach 
numerous  resources,  of  the  existence  of  which 
he  perhaps  never  dreamt.    I  think  thai  no  good 


with  the  sole  assistance  of  the  scanty  manure, 
furnished  by  a  very  limited  and  ill-provided 
stock.  It  is  here,  therefore,  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  knowledge  is  apparent.  A  people  fertile 
argument  can  be  maintained  against  some  study  | in  resources,  ingenious  in  discerning  their  inte- 
of  theory,  as  well  as  practice  ;  that  is,  a  theory  rests,  and  constant  in  pursuing  them,  are  capable 

siisi  lined  by  facts  universally  conceded,  bvery  of  carrying  rural  economy  to  perfection  in  a  very  lof  reasoning  upon  such  matters  could  be  estab- 
farmer  who  is  ignorant  of  the  true  theory  of  his  few  years,  if  only  their  prejudices  could  be  easily  jlished,  then  indeed  the  experiments  and  facts 


no  doubt,  thousands  of  resolute,  industrious  men, 
«vho  notwithstanding  the  occasional  success  which 
attends  their  operations,  feel  that  they  are  in  the 
dark,  and  that  they  do  not  entirely  understand 
their  own  business  ;  they  hear  of  novelties  being 
introduced  which  promise  great  advantages,  and 
dare  not  venture  to  imitate  them,  because  being 
ignorant  of  the  principles  of  their  art,  they  are 
unable  to  form  a  judgment  whether  any  experi- 
ment has  even  chaJice  of  succeeding  ;  and  there- 
fore they  remain  contented  with  the  sort  of  prac- 
tical knowledge  which  a  defective  education  and 
a  very  limited  experience  have  furnished  them 
with.  There  is  a  more  vulgar  prejudice  which 
governs  many  men  ;  a  sort  of  conceit  that  they 
understand  a  thing  perfectly  well,  and  are  not  m 
want  of  advice :  but  I  believe  the  advancement 
of  knowledge  has  been  more  retarded  by  the  ab- 
sense  of  fair  opportunities  to  acquire  it,  and  that 
this  circumstance  has  principally  affected  the 
most  numerous  and  most  valuable  part  of  the 
community.  If  this  be  true,  the  remedy  is  at 
once  apparent :  it  is  to  enable  them  to  judge  for 
themselves  of  the  probable  value  of  any  novelty, 
by  unfolding  to  them  in  a  sound  and  intelligible 
manner  the  true  connexion  of  all  the  principles 
which  govern  their  humblest  operations  ;  by  en- 
larging not  their  knowledge  of  facts,  but  of  the 
remote  causes  of  these  facts  ;  by  giving  them  a 
general  view  of  the  economy  of  creation,  and 
teaching  them  to  think  for  themselves.   If  habits 


art,  is,  at  the  best,  a  farmer  very  imperfectly  in- 
formed, and  will  always  bfe  considered  so.  To 
argue,  therefore,  altogether  against  theory,  is  to 
argue  against  knowledge.  But  it  will  probably 
be  objected,  that  there  are  already  treatises  on 
husbandry,  and  that  if  they  have  not  produced 
good  eff*ects,  it  is  in  vain  to  write  any  more.  Why 
good  treatises  have  not  produced  corresponding 
effects  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  Perhaps  they  have, 
in  a  partial  degree ;  and  what  I  dare  say  is  per- 
fectly true,  is,  that  they  have  not  been  extensive- 
ly read.  The  great  body  of  farmers,  for  whose 
benefit  they  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  writ- 
ten, have  hitherto  not  been  in  the  habit  of  look- 
ing to  books  for  agricultural  knowledge  ;  and  1 
apprehend  before  that  habit  can  be  induced  up- 
on them,  books  of  that  descriptioiv  must  be  made 
more  attractive.  Few  of  the  best  English  works 
have  been  re-published  in  this  country,  nor  do 
any  of  them  appear  to  me  to  b^  elementary 
enough.  A  treatise  on  agriculture,  evidently  the 
production  of  a  man  of  great  talents  for  the  pur- 
pose, was  published  last  winter,  but  it  appears  to 
have  been  very  little  read,  and  this  dues  not  af- 
ford much  encouragement  to  one  engaged  in  the 
same  object.  One  circumstance,  however,  which 
has  not  been  mentioned,  has  probably  had  its 
share  in  limiting  the  circulation  of  useful  works 
upon  agriculture.  Ordinary  farmers,  particular- 
ly in  these  times,  have  not  sufficient  confidence  in 
books  to  lay  out  their  money  upon  them ;  and 
men  of  more  intelligence,  have  been  generally 
disappointed  in  agricultural  works  which  have 
hitherto  been  published.  They  have  too  often 
found  them  im methodical,  and  have  risen  from 
thc'v  perusal  consdk)Us  of  that  confusion  of  ideas, 
which  invariably  is  occasioned  by  flinging  even 
the  most  valuable  materials  injudiciously  togeth 
cr.  In  some  instanc«>  they  are  too  scientific. 
The  ancient  history  of  agriculture,  the  profuse- 
ness  uf  the  technical  terms  of  art,  and  the  ela- 
bur^tt  accounts  of  operations  not  fitted  for  theii 
own  affairs,  forbid  the  hope  that  such  books  could 
ever  become  popular.  It  is  prooably  owing  to 
considerations  of  this  nature,  that  many  of  the 
European  works  have  not  been  re-publisheti ; 
and  that  intelligent  men  here,  have  not  felt  more 


overcome.  The  liberality  of  our  state  govern- (which  may  be  put  into  their  possession  iu  future 
ment,  has,  I  apprehend,  obviated  a  v^ry  serious ;publications  may  be  eminently  valuable;  but  I 
part  of  the  difficulty,  by  providing  that  the  annu-  i  apprehend  if  the  labors  of  the  board  of  agricul- 
al  volume  to  be  published  by  the  board  of  agri-Jture  should  be  limited  to  publishing  from  time  to 
culture,  is  to  be  distributed  to  the  county  socie-itime,  detached  essays  and  experiments  inthe  va- 
ties,  at  the  expense  of  the  state.*  It  is  there-  [rious  branches  of  husbandry,  that  the  general 
fore  probable  that  such  a  volume  would  be  read,  condition  of  knowledge  on  such  subjects  would  not 
if  put  into  proper  channels  for  circulation,  and '  be  much  changed.  The  people  will  read  them 
that  it  would  be  of  essential  service  to  the  coun- '  with  as  much  distrust  as  they  have  previously 


try,  if  the  contents  were  suited  to  the  character 
of  the  people,  and  to  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject. On  this  head,  there  will  undoubtedly  be  a 
difference  of  opinion  ;  and  from  the  moment  I 
was  obliged  to  deliberate  upon  the  method  which 
promised  most  utllit)^,  1  have  continually  felt  all 
the  difficulties  belonging  to  the  subject. 

1  have  before  observed,  that  we  are  not  entire- 
ly ignorant  of  true  agriculture,  although  there 
are  very  few  persons  in  the  state  who  have  ventur* 
ed  beyond  the  humble  operations  in  use  amongst 
our  least  instructed  tarmers,  and  1  believe  this  to 
be  strictly  true.  A  great  majority  of  the  better 
order  of  farmers,  as  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with 
the  state,  pursue  habitually  an  agriculture  at  ran- 
dom :  they  pay  it  is  true,  more  or  less  attention 
to  manuring  and  perhaps  generally  get  better 
crops  than  their  less  careful  neighbours-  But  they 
do  not  even  seem  to  suspect,  that  whilst  they  are 
carrying  on  their  business  so  much  better  than 
others,  they  are  really  but  pursuing  a  single 
branch  of  their  art,  and  that  only  in  an  imperfect 
manner.  They  are  yet  to  be  taught  that  agri- 
culture, or  ploughing  and  sowing,  is  but  a  part  of 
the  true  business  which  rural  economy  compre- 
hends ;  and  that  this  can  never  be  made  to  flour- 
ish as  it  ought  to  do,  without  keeping  a  steady 
eye  upon  the  natural  order  ot  the  various  branch- 
es which  compose  the  whole  system.   There  are, 


*  /  hofie  the  deurd  of  agriculture  will  d^m  it 
worth  recommending  to  the  county  societies^  that 
Jieae  volumes  be  judiciously  distributed  ;  fierhafis 
It  would  be  we  11^  as  the  number  of  volumes  for 
each  county  society  wUl  not  equal  the  number  of 
members^  to  add  a  volume  to  some  particular 
firemium^with  injunctions  to  knditto  their  neigh-- 
boure  who  are  mimberB. 


listened  to  other  matters  to  which  they  have  paid 
little  attention.  On  this  point,  however,  I  have 
had  it  objected  to  me,  that  the  people  for  whose 
benefit  this  volume  is  to  be  published,  are  not  in 
a  situation  to  receive  knowledge  of  this  kind  ; 
that  it  is  impossible  to  explain  the  relation  of 
principles  to  each  other,  as  they  affect  agricul- 
ture, without  entering  somewhat  into  the  domains 
©f  the  kindred  sciences  of  chemistry  and  geolo* 
gy,  which  men  without  education  do  not  under- 
stand, nor  can  be  made  to  comprehend  in  a  brief 
treatise.  To  this  objection  as  it  concerns  the  peo- 
ple, I  do  not  attach  much  importance :  the  diffi* 
culty  must  be  to  the  writer  of  such  a  treatise, 
and  not  to  the  people.  A  long  residence  in  the 
interior  amongst  plain  farmers,  with  whom  1  have 
had  constant  intercourse,  has  convinced  me  that 
there  is  nothing  lacking  to  them  on  the  score  of 
intelligence  ;  and  they  can  understand  any  thing 
perfectly  well,  and  put  it  to  the  best  use,  if  it  is 
imparted  to  them  in  a  plain  and  regular  way, 
consistent  with  their  own  habits  of  thinking  and 
acting.  The  many  conversations  1  have  held 
with  men  of  this  description,  have  long  ago  con* 
vinced  me>  that  there  is  but  one  way  of  instruct- 
ing farmers  with  a  view  of  promoting  the  gene- 
neral  prosperity  :  indeed  it  rs  impossible  to  hold 
any  conversation  with  an  intelligent  man,  anx  • 
ous  for  informationof  a  more  enlarged  kind  than 
what  he  possesses,  without  coming  at  once  to  the 
difficulty  which  is  here  objected.  An  ingenious, 
yet  unlettered  farmer  who  lives  in  the  neigh^)  >ui^ 
hood  of  lime,  \  et  has  never  dared  to  use  it,  hears 
of  the  extraordinary  success  attending  its  opera- 
tion on  land,  and  comes  to  witness  it«  After  en- 
quiring how  and  in  what  quantities  it  was  used 
he  expresses  his  astonishment ;  he  listens  with 
anxiety  to  an  account  of  the  varietias  tt  bme^ 
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and  marl»  nrj  i  i.vri,  and  sand  ;  nf  tUe  eittraor- 
^linAry  fertility  which  li  induced  by  mixing  tbetn 
in  proper  proportions  whh  each  otlirr,  or  with 
ether  Boili ;  he  ej^pkiQis,  **1  see  li  is  all  true,  but 
1  cannot  for  the  urorld  ifn&gine  how  It  works." 
The  condidon  of  such  n  man  sismewhitt  afTcct- 
ing.  Hf  stuniU  wpoy^  tin.-  * hi\- sliclU  kiiu^t'- 
Itdge,  and  yt  t  it  jt>  to  hi;Tj  i>eT  Ject  din  kTsL^-s  lleuI 
contusion.  It  would  shew  little  humiii.^u  to 
leave  so  ingenious  a  mftr^  in  that  siiualion,  when, 
if  wc  remove  with  a  judicious  hand  the  film  be- 
foit!  his  eyes,  he  can  fearlessly  enter,  and  par- 
take all  the  glories  and  blessings  of  the  sanctuary 
of  nature  ;  there  is  no  difficulty  in  this :  a  clear 
headed  practical  farmer,  may  be  made  sufficient- 
ly to  comprehend  enough  of  chemistry  to  con- 
vince him  of  the  unerring  truth  of  the  princi- 
ples which  roust  always  govern  his  vocation.  In 
acquiring  knowledge  too  of  this  kind,  he  will  be 
enabled  more  distinctly  to  perceive  that  order 
which  is  established  naturally  in  all  the  branches 
of  his  pursuit,  and  which  he  must  observe  if  he 
follows  it  in  the  best  manner.  With  his  capaci- 
tieii  thus  enlarged,  he  will  gradually  come  to  con- 
sider the  natural  order  of  the  economy  of  creation  ; 
the  unvarying  benevolence  of  design  to  man  ap- 
parent in  that  order:  his  condition  will  be  elevat- 
ed, and  he  will  feel  in  a  more  deep  and  constant 
manner,  his  great  responsibility  to  the  divine  au- 
thor of  all  things.  Whatever  may  be  said  to  ri- 
dicule the  idea  of  imbuing  the  thoughts  of  plain 
farmers  with  a  philosophical  turn,  yet  if  it  is  to  be 
d»)nc,  it  would  unquestionably  lead  to  very  bene- 
ficial results,  and  the  sum  of  human  happiness  be 
thereby  greatly  increased.  To  such  men,  know- 
ledge would  be  as  wealth ;  and  a  just  estimate  of 
the  real  value  of  all  the  objects  of  human  life, 
would  tend  to  reconcile  them  to  the  humbleness 
of  their  lot ;  and  teach  them,  perhaps,  the  most 
important  of  all  lesions,  contentment.  With 
this  explanation  of  the  views  which  have  go- 
verned me  in  forming  the  plan  of  this  essay,  I 
shall  now  proceed  to  give  a  general  view  of  the 
true  relations  of  the  branches  of  rural  economy, 
necessary  to  precede  the  three  divisions  into 
which  the  essay  naturally  resolves  itself. 

FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

HESSIAN  FLY. 

The  great  complaints  of  the  Fly  in  the  present 
crops  of  wheat,  induced  me  to  look  through  the 
volumes  of  the  American  Farmer,  and  in  other 
places  to  which  I  had  access  at  the  moment,  to 
see  what  I  could  learn  on  the  subject.  And  I 
must  acknowledge  myself  unable  to  draw  any 
rules  for  practice  from  all  that  I  find. 

There  appears  great  variety  of  opinion  on 
every  point,  excepting  one ;  /.  e.  the  place  of  de- 
positc  of  the  egg.  Excepting  two,  all  agree  that 
the  eggs  arc  placed  on  the  blade  or  leaf;  these 
two  assert,  "  from  their  actual  observation,"  that 
the  eggs  arc  deposited  in  the  grain  while  ripening. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Cocke,  (American  Farmer,  Vol.  I 
page  295)  says,  the  Hessian  Fly  deposites  its 
ci^s  on  the  blades  of  the  wheat  indifferently,  at 
from  half  an  inch  to  three  inches  from  the  main 
stalk  or  central  shoot,  in  the  furrows  which  run 
longitudinally.  He  suggests  grazing  as  a  remedy 

•*  A  Farmer,"  in  a  Baltimore  paper  of  May 
1817,  asserts,  that  "from  actual  observation, 
the  Fly  deposites  its  eg^s  on  the  grain  of  wheat 
while  ripening.  It  would  perhaps  be  well  for  us 
that  this  should  be  the  case  ;  as  it  is  probable 
that  steeping  iA  brine  and  liming  the  seed,  would 
eradicate  the  Fly. 

'*  A  Baltimore  Farmer,"  in  the  same  paper, 
says  he  sowed  his  wheat  late  in  October,  and  at 
the  time  he  wrote  (May  following)  it  was  very 
much  infested  with  the  fly.  He  recommends 
Movftnf  m  rich  iand. 


A  Lancaiter  County  Farmer,**  (American 
Farmer,  Vol,  I,  p,  SS2)  says,  he  found  the  eggs 
of  the  insect  in  the  root  (plant)  of  the  wheat,  in 
the  month  of  March,  before  vegetaiton  had  com- 
menced ;  and  in  June  Ihey  had  again  deposited 
thtir  t'L^t'^s  in  the  whtMt  plmt  near  tltc  root, 
til',  bci^mjijnj;  to  lihoot  o.^v  '.he  he.L.L 
He  approves  the  first  wiitk  in  October  for  seed- 
ing. 

"  A  King  William  Farmer,"  (American  Far- 
mer, Vol.  II.  p.  ISr)  is  of  opinion,  that  the  fly  de- 
posites its  eggs  in  the  central  blade  in  a  few  days 
or  hours  after  the  wheat  comes  up ;  and  has  no 
doubt  that  they  continue  to  deposite  as  long  as 
they  live.  He  recommends  early  sowing,  and 
covering  at  least  three  inches  deep. 

**  William  Merri weather,"  (American  Farmer, 
Vol.  I.  p.  125)  says,  he  has  often  seen  deep  co- 
vering of  wheat  totally  destructive  of  the  crop ; 
and  that  deep  seeding  is  not  a  preventive  against 
the  fly. 

*  James  M.  Garnet  (American  Farmer,  Vol.  H. 
173)  coincides  with  the  King  William  Farmer. 

*  A  Frederick  County,  Md.  Farmer,"  (Ame- 
rican Farmer,  Vol.  II.  p.  135)  says,  it  is  a  fact 
well  known,  that  late  sown  wheat  has  frequently 
produced  tolerably  good  crops,  where  more  early 
sown  has  been  much  injured. 

Jeremiah  Simple,"  (American  Farmer,  Vol. 
II.  p.  159)  says  the  Hessian  Fly  is  bom  with  the 
grain.   VV^hen  the  grains  are  about  half  ripe,  a 


small  maggot  may  be  discovered  m  every  one  of  handsomely,  and  both  rich  land.  I 

them.    When  the  grain  is  ful  y  npe,  the  fly  sowed  what  is  called  the  blue  stem.   In  this  one 
leaves  it;  and  by  the  tintie  early  wheat  is  up,  i^.^tance  at  least,  the  eariy  sowing  has  succeeded 
they  are  ready  to  deposite  their  eggs  on  the  ^j^g^^  / 
young  stalk. — His  rule  is  to  sow  after  the  fly  has 
been  killed  by  the  frost,  and  covers  at  the  usual 


laaac  Chapman  in  IT^f  gaid  (America* 
Farmer,  VoL  111.  p.  166 J  the  %  deposites  its  egf 
ou  the  leaf  or  bUde  of  the  wheat,  the  latter  cikd 
of  April  and  the  beginjilng  of  May,  and  the  latter 
end  of  August  to  the  20th  of  September,  when 
\\\ty  may  be  seen  laying  their  eggs  on  the  leaves 
that  have  grown  thjit  iieason»  They  ilepositft 
them  in  the  small  creases  that  arc  longitudinal 
in  the  leaf.  Upwards  of  twenty  years*  experi- 
ence (American  Farmer^  Vol.  Ill,  p*  176;  has 
convinced  him,  that  the  last  three  or  four  days 
in  September,  and  the  first  week  in  October,  is 
the  best  time  for  sowing  wheat. 

James  Worth  (American  Farmer,  Vol.  II.  p. 
180,}  says  the  fly  had  completed  the  work  of  de- 
positing its  eggs  on  the  11th  of  October,  1819. 
He  thinks  it  probable,  that  another  deposite  of 
eggs  will  take  place  early  in  the  spring,  and  per- 
haps another  between  that  and  fall.  (American 
Farmer,  Vol.  III.  pages  187,  188,  189  and  213.) 
He  recommends  a  change  of  course  of  ci*ops ; 
and  to  begin  sowing  wheat  the  last  week  in  Sep- 
tember, and  finish  the  first  week  in  October. 

In  1822,  September  2, 1  commenced  turr.ing  in 
clover  for  wheat,  and  began  to  sow  on  the  17th 
of  September,  and  finished  this  field  the  1st  of 
October.  On  an  adjoining  field  I  sowed  wheat 
after  com,  and  began  to  flush  it  the  21st  of  Oc- 
tober. The  24th  began  to  sow,  and  finished 
seeding  the  31st  of  October.  The  first  field  has 
some  little  fly  in  it,  but  not  to  hurt  it.  The  other, 
the  fly  has  destroyed  perhaps  a  fourth.  Both 


depth 

A  Correspondent,"  (American  Farmer,  Vol. 
II.  p.  200)  savs,  very  intense  frosts  do  not  kill 
the  fly.  And  that  in  many  instances  of  late  years, 
the  wheat  last  sowed,  t.  e,  after  hard  frosts,  has 
been  more  injured  by  the  fly  than  that  which  was 
first  put  into  the  ground.  He  dissents  from  Jere- 
miah Simple's  opinion,  that  the  fly  deposites  its 
egg  in  the  gr^n. 

Hezekiah  M'Clelland  (American  Farmer, 
Vol.  II.  p.  234)  says,  the  fly  with  its  weapon,  si- 
milar to  the  locust,  opens  or  makes  an  incision 
in  the  tender  wheat,  blade,  stalk,  or  grain,  and 
there  deposites  its  egg.  And  that  early  sown 
wheat  always  suffers  most.  That  the  fly  is  very 
hardy;  he  having  seen  them  v^*y  active  when 
the  ground  was  hard  frozen,  and  a  large  white 
frost— even  the  house-fly  in  his  chamber  quite 
torpid  and  helpless.  And  he  concludes  that  they 
deposite  their  eggs  at  any  time  by  incision 

In  the  American  Farmer,  Vol.  II.  p.  235,  is 
stated  "proof  positive  that  early  sowing  will  not 
answer.  We  had  a  frost  last  night ;  a  fortnight 
since  I  observed  the  flies  thick  in  the  fields ;  Uiis 
morning  I  could  not  find  one." 

Edward  Tilgh man  3d  (American  Farmer,  Vol. 
II.  p.  235)  commenced  needing  JMwler  wheat  the 
18th  September.  The  5th  of  October,  the  first 
seeding  being  up,  and  having  generally  put  forth 
the  second  blade  from  two  to  three  inches,  ob- 
served the  eggs  on  the  blades,  and  also  the  flies 
in  numerous  Instances  in  the  very  act  of  making 
their  deposites.  As  far  as  his  observation  had  ex- 
tended, they  uniformly  make  their  deposite  from 
one  to  two  or  three  inches  indiscriminately, 
above  the  fork  formed  by  the  second  blade  with 
the  first  shoot,  on  the  inner  or  ridged  surface  of 
the  second  blade,  and  in  the  cavity  between  the 
ridges  thereof. 

'*  Clodpole,"  (American  Farmer,  Vol.  IV.  p 
269)  explodes  the  ridiculous  idea  of  the  e^g  of 
vhe  fly  being  deposited  in  the  grain.  Opinion 
that  early  sowing  is  always  best 


It  is  said  that  Jtih  fiickle  pnt  on  the  ground  in- 
tended for  wheat,  appears  to  prevent  the  attack 
of  the  fly.  I  have  heard  of  a  field  of  wheat,  part 
of  which  was  dressed  with  pickle,  and  part  not : 
the  part  not  dressed  has  a  great  deal  of  fly»  the 
other  none  at  all. 

The  knowledge  of  the  effect  of  the  pickle 
cannot  perhaps  benefit  any,  but  such  farmers  as 
live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fisheries  ;  yet  to  in- 
quiring minds,  it  may  afford  a  hint  that  shall  be 
of  general  utiUty.  S. 
JuTie  30M,  1823. 

THE  HESsFaN  fly. 

May  1817. 

This  destructive  insect  is  propagated  from  the 
eggs  of  the  fly  deposited  on  the  grains  of  wheat 
when  ripening,  the  truth  of  which  I  learned 
from  actual  observation.   The  fly  may  be  seen 
by  the  middle  of  June,  and  from  that  time  till 
wheat  is  cut,  flying  about  and  lighting  on  the  ears 
of  wheat.   It  deposites  its  eggs  upon  the  outer 
end  of  the  grain,  where  they  may  be  seen  with 
a  good  microscope  or  optic  glass,  sometimes  to 
the  number  of  six  or  seven  on  one  grain.  They 
remain  there  till  the  gi*ain  is  sown,  the  warnnh 
necessai-y  to  produce  vegetation,  is  sufficient  to 
animate  the  insect ;  it  bursts  its  shell  and  enters 
the  shoot,  where  it  lies  in  a  torpid  state  till  the 
next  spring,  except  in  some  instances^  when 
wheat  is  sown  early,  the  fly  commences  its  ra- 
vages in  the  fall ;  when  this  is  diicovercd,  the 
best  method  is  to  tum  sheep  upon  it,  and  pasture 
it  short  in  the  fall  and  winter.   The  most  etrec- 
tual  way  to  check  their  propagation,  is  in  pre- 
paring the  seed  befoi'e  sown,  which  should  be  in 
the  following  manner:  Put  your  seeil  into  a  hogs- 
lead,  tub  or  vat,  and  cover  it  with  water;  let  it 
tand  about  ten  or  twelve  houi^s,  then  pour  off 
he  water,  put  the  wheat  upon  a  barn  floor,  and 
jrihkle  lime  over  it,  and  with  a  shovel  mix  it 
•  11  It  is  well  covered  with  lime  ;  let  it  remain  in 
iat  state  tweMty-four  hours,  and  the  ei^;<s  will 
.c   destroyed  without  any  injury  to  the  sfeil. 
The  following  brief  sketch  ot  the"  obser 
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AMERICAN  FARMER. 


fJuly  25, 1823. 


which  led  to  the  discovery  above-mentioned  is 
given,  that  all  who  wish  to  be  satisfied  of  the 
truth  of  it,  may  have  ocular  demonstration  of  the 
fact,  if  thev  will  take  the  trouble,  i  On  viewing 
several  grains  of  wheat  in  a  microscope,  some- 
thing resembling  the  eggs  of  insects  was  ob- 
served upon  them :  twenty  grains  were  selected 
with  those  appearances ;  they  were  put  upon 
some  raw  cotton  and  a  little  earth,  in  a  tumbler 
of  water,  and  observed  every  day,  and  on  the  day 
the  grain  opened  and  put  forth  its  tender  fibre 
the  insect  burst  from  its  shell  and  was  not  to  be 
seen.  Ten  days  after,  five  of  the  grains,  with 
their  roots  and  blades,  were  taken  from  the  glass 
and  carefully  examined;  in  three  of  them  the 
insects  were  found;  the  other  fifteen  remained, 
and  overspread  the  top  of  the  glass — they  were 
preserved  till  spring,  when  on  examining  them, 
every  stalk  had  an  insect  in  it,  some  had  two,  and 
one  four..  Twenty  other  grains  were  selected, 
and  the  lime  applied  for  twelve  hours ;  it  was 
then  washed,  and  the  colour  of  the  eggs  was 
changed;  and  being  put  into  a  glass  in  like 
manner  as  the  other,  the  wheat  grew,  but  the 
eggs  did  not  produce — the  roots  were  transplant- 
ed and  grew  well.  And  ten  bushels  of  wheat 
limed  as  above,  produced  a  good  crop,  while  the 
neighbouring  fields  suffered  materially,  and  some 
were  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  the  fly. 

A  FARMER 

From  the  Federal  Refiublican. 
A  writer  in  your  paper  of  the  23d,  asserts  that 
late  sowing,  say  "  after  the  first  frost,"  is  a  cer- 
tain security  for  wheat  against  the  Hessian  Fly, 
He  is  unhappily  deceived ;  and,  that  his  unqua- 
lified assertion  may  not  mislead  others,  I  com- 
municate, for  public  use,  this  fact— that  I  sowed 
ray  wheat  (not  five  miles  from  Baltimore)  late  in 
October  last  year ;  it  is  now  very  much  infested 
by  the  fly,  and  has  a  sickly  appearance.  Con- 
trary, perhaps,  to  good  farming,  I  sowed  on  a 
clover  and  blue  ^rass  sod.  The  field  was  also 
plastered  early  this  spring,  about  a  bushel  to  the 
acre. 

The  writer  of  this  is  of  opinion,  that  the  best 
security,  under  Providence,  for  a  full  crop,  is  to 
sow  in  rich  land.  Five  acres  well  manured,  are 
worth  more  than  twenty  of  '*  pretty  good  land. 

A  BALTIMORE  FARMER. 

FROM  THE  N\TIONAL  INTELLIGENCER. 

Buck  land  y  Va,  May  10,  1817, 
Messrs.  Gales  and  Seat  on. 
The  ravages  of  the  Hessian  Fly,  of  which  we 
have  so  general  accounts  this  season,  are  cer- 
tainly a  subject  of  melancholy  concern.   As  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  in  all  the  counties 
of  Virginia  where  the  growth  of  wheat  is  suffi 
ciently  advanced  to  produce  the  discovery  of  the 
visitation  of  this  insect,  it  has  invariably  appear- 
ed.  And  I  now  very  much  lament  that  some  of 
my  neighbours,  or  myself,  did  not,  last  year, 
give  publicity  to  the  facts  on  the  subject,  which 
for  several  years  have  been  known  to  us,  and  of 
which^the  present  year  affords  additional  evi- 
dence. 

About  five  years  ago,  a  kind  of  wheat  was  in 
troduced  into  this  neighborhood,  which  has  been 
found,  by  invariable  experience,  to  resist  the  fly. 
It  was  brought  here  by  James  Lawler,  in  a  small 
quantity  in  his  saddle-bags,  from  Chester  county, 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  had  been  on  a  visit  to 
his  friends.  He  stated,  that  it  was  there  called 
Joneses  White  Wheat,  and  had  never  been  in- 
fected with  the  fly.  From  this  circumstance 
considerable  attention  was  paid  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  it.  The  second  year  after  it  had  been 
cultivated  in  this  neighborhood,  I  was  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  get  five  bushels  of  it;  I  sowed  it  on 


one  side  of  the  field  of  about  120  acres,  the  ba- 
lance of  the  field  in  the  golden  beard ;  there  was 
no  difl^crence  in  the  soil,  and  the  Lawler  wheat 
produced  eleven  for  one,  while  the  other  did  not 
exceed  three  for  one.  The  fly  that  year  was 
very  fatal,  and  the  golden  beard,  which  was 
sowed  much  more  thick  than  the  other,  became, 
after  the  commencement  of  spring,  thin  and  scat- 
tering, and  continued  to  decline  in  prospect ; 
much  of  that  which  had  survived  falling  till  it 
was  harvested,  while  the  Lawler  wheat  grew  to 
a  fine  height,  and  was  without  any  fly  in  it. 

I  sowed  the  succeeding  year  my  product  of 
fifty-five  bushels,  and  twenty  more,  which  I  ob 
tained  by  giving  four  bushels  for  one.  I  sowed 
that  year  270  bushels  of  diff'erent  kinds,  and 
made  as  much  from  the  seventy-five  of  Lawler 
wheat  as  from  all  the  rest,  for  that  was  also  a 
fatal  year  to  the  general  crops,  from  the  ravages 
of  the  fly.  I  afterwards  sowed  my  whole  crop 
of  the  Lawler  wheat;  but  the  last  fall,  being 
lulled  into  a  false  security,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  fly  not  having  made  its  appearance 
the  preceding  season,  I  sowed  a  portion  again 
of  the  bearded  wheat,  in  order  to  divide,  for 
convenience,  the  time  of  the  harvest  coming  in, 
as  the  Lawler  wheat  comes  later  than  any,  ex- 
cept the  old  yellow  bearded  wheat  generally  in 
use  some  years  ago,  and  is  about  as  late  as  that. 
But  this  year  has  again  more  fatally  testified  to 
the  value  of  the  Lawier  wheat.  I  have  almost 
wholly  lost  my  seeding  of  the  golden  beard, 
while  the  other  has  continued  to  grow  in  propor- 
tion to  the  benignity  of  the  season,  and  has  a 
perfectly  healthful  appearance,  without  the  trace 
of  any  fly ;  while  in  that  adjoining  it,  of  a  differ- 
ent kind,  you  may  immediately  see  deposited  in 
the  stalk,  six,  eight,  or  ten  of  the  embryo, 
Among  my  neighbours,  as  far  as  I  have  leamed 
of  the  state  of  their  crops,  the  same  result  has 
occurred.  The  Lawler  wheat  is  invariably  ex- 
empt from  fly,  and  every  other  kind  is  invariably 
destroyed. 

Experiments  were,  in  the  first  three  or  four 
successive  years  after  its  introduction,  made  of 
its  eflicacy,  with  the  most  satisfactory  success 
I  will  only  mention  one: — >^r.  John  Brown,  in 
the  fall  of  1814,  sowed  equal  quantities  of  the 
purple  straw  and  Lawler  mixed ;  the  fly  com 
menced  its  depredations  as  usual  in  the  spring, 
and  by  harvest  scarcely  a  straw  of  the  purple 
wheat  was  left,  while  the  Lawler  remained 
alone,  and  apparently  uninjured. 

Of  this  valuable  wheat  much  was  this  year 
ground,  the  anxiety  to  get  of  the  seed  having 
subsided,  from  the  favourableness  of  the  last 
season.  At  some  other  time  it  may  be  proper  to 
assign  the  reason  of  this  extraordinary  exemp- 
tion, if  indeed  they  can  be  satisfactorily  traced, 
(of  which  there  is  much  doubt,)  if  not,  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  the  utility  of  knowing  the 
fact. 

To  those  who  cultivate  it,  my  expenence 
would  lead  to  the  recommendation  of  sowing  it 
thicker  than  usual,  although  it  branches  more 
than  is  common,  and  of  plastering  it  in  broad  cast 
early  in  the  spring,  in  preference  to  any  other 
mode,  both  as  means  of^  sustaining  its  maturity, 
and  enhancing  its  increase*  it  being  a  late  wheat 
and  of  tall  growth. 

A  SUBSCRIBER. 

From  the  Federal  Gazette. 

Sir,— I  have  promised  more  than  once,  to  send 
you  an  account  of  the  mode  which  is  successfully 
practised  in  England  by  all  good  farmers,  of  pre- 
paring seed  wheat,  with  the  view  of  preventing 
the  disease  called  smut.  I  now  l)eg  leave  to 
trouble  you  with  the  fulfilment  of  that  promise. 

I  call  upon  all  farmers,  by  every  motive  of 


public  and  private  interest,  to  attend  to  it,  and 
put  it  into  practice.  It  may  not  be  improper  if 
I  make  a  few  preliminary  observations.  vThe 
nature  of  smut  is  well  enough  known  to  practical 
men,  but  to  others  it  may  not ;  the  ear,  instead 
of  being  filled  with  sound  grains  of  wheat,  is 
filled  with  little  black  balls,  which  being  biH>k€n 
betwixt  the  finger  and  thumb,  yield  a  most  dis- 
agreeable smell,  unlike  any  thing  that  I  know  of 
in  nature.  The  powder  of  these  balls,  which  get 
broken  in  the  operation  of  threshing  out  the 
wheat,  is  supposed,  and  I  believe  truly  supposed, 
to  impregnate  or  inoculate  the  sound  grains,  and 
thus  the  evil  is  propagated  and  extended.  ~vThe 
preparation  of  the  seed  is  intended  to  destroy 
the  inoculating  power  of  the  infectious  black 
powder  of  the  smut  balls.  A  number  of  expedi- 
ents have  been  tried  with  this  view,  and  none,  I 
believe,  has  been  found  so  effectual  as  that  which 
I  will  presently  describe.  What  the  true  hii>to- 
ry  of  this  remedy  is  I  camiot  answer  for,  but 
have  often  heard  the  following  anecdote: 

That  a  ship  laden  with  wheat  happened  to  be 
sunk  in  the  channel;  that  some  of  the  cargo  was 
got  up,  and  though  damaged  so  as  to  be  unfit  for 
the  mill,  some  one  thought  it  might  possibly  do 
for  seed  if  sown  immediately,  and  accordingly 
some  of  it  was  sown.  It  was  remarked  the  fol- 
lowing year  with  surprise,  that  the  crop  from 
this  wheat  was  free  from  smut,  in  a  neighbour- 
hood where  smut  abounded  all  around,  and  it  was 
obvious  to  conclude,  that  it  was  owing  to  the 
seed  having  been  steeped  in  sea  water.  Whether 
this  was  the  ongin  of  steeping  in  brine^  I  cannot 
tell,  nor  is  it  material  now ;  it  has  become  the 
almost  universal  and  invariable  practice  with 
good  farmers  in  England,  to  steefi  their  »eed- 
wheat  in  brine.  The  following  decisive  experi- 
ment was  also  made  to  ascertain  the  efficacy  or 
non-efficacy  of  briniae : — Some  clean  wheat  was 
sown  dry,  (not  brined)  and  some  of  the  produce 
of  this  the  following  year,  also  dry,  and  so  con- 
tinued for  five  years,  the  smut  gained  ground 
evenr  year,  and  the  fifth  year  it  was  nearly  one 
third  smut;  this  smutty^ produce  was  then  brined 
and  sown,  and  the  brining  applied  every  year  for 
five  years  in  succession,  and  the  disorder  was 
completely  cured  by  it,  so  that  the  sample  was 
as  clean  and  good  the  tench  year,  as  it  was  the 
first.  This  experiment  seems  to  be  complete 
and  decisive,  and  con*esponds  entirely  with  my 
own  experience.  , 

I  come  now  to  descnbe  the  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding in  making  the  brine,  and  also  of  using 
it,  and  of  preparing  the  seed  for  the  field. 

1st.  As  much  salt  is  to  be  put  to  water  as  will 
make  it  strong  enough  to  swim  a  new  laid  egg, 
bold  and  well  up.  [1  did  not  attend  to  this,  but 
put  as  much  salt  as  the  water  would  dissolve.] 

2d.  The  wheat  must  be  steeped  in  this  brine 
at  least  twelve  hours, 

3.  It  is  then  to  be  put  on  a  clean  floor,  and  hot 
slacked  lime  sifted  over  it,  sufficient  to  separate 
the  grains  of  wheat;  and  candy,  as  it  were,  every 
grain  with  a  coat  of  lime  :  to  do  this,  it  must  be 
well  turned,  and  stirred  with  an  iron  shovel ;  in 
this  state  it  is  to  be  taken  immediately  to  the 
field,  sown,  and  harrowed  in ;  or  if  early  in  the 
season  it  is  sometimes  ploughed  in. 

OBSERVATIONS 

The  most  convenient  pruu  ..A  manner  of  per- 
forming the  operation  of  t)nnmg  is  as  follows: — 
Procure  a  tub  of  any  sort  that  will  hold  as  much 
wheat  as  is  likely  to  be  wanted  f<jr  any  one  day^g 
sowing'^  as  4,  6,  8,  or  10  bushels;  mount  this  tub 
upon  a  stand,  so  that  the  brine  may  be  drawn  off 
by  a  spigot  -and  fawcet  into  another  tub  belo^r; 
then  put  your  wheat  into  the  upper  tub  at  six  or 
seven  o'clock  on  the  morhing  of  the  ilay  oeiore 
yon  intend  to  sow  it ;  the  brine  having  been  pre- 
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il^  pH^aMd  In  the  lower  tub,  is  to  be  ladled 
r{i  ifiici  tllS  upper  tub  upon  the  wheat,  tUl  it  ii 
ulte  cOtf emt  alt  Inch  i>r  two  ;  let  it  stand  in  this 
^^^c■  4tl  iiay*  tlld  at  flights,  the  List  thing  before 
iiiiii;  <o  b^ct«  take  cnit  the  sjiigot  n\id  let  the 
I  Ine  dnw  ufl"  all  nii^ht  into  the  lowti'  tni).  f  !n 
fiii  meaM  the  brine  wit  I  nt>t  be  unneces^Lifily 
MC^tCil  :)  the  lu'xt  morning  the  w  heat  must  be 
^kcii  out,  uuL  Jinicd  with  the  hot  !»ULedUme  a^i* 


viig  sfc  M'y  wtvenient  to  carry  the  seed  to  the 

Beforft  putting  the  bHa  the  Qppar  tn^, 

co!»llcc4  to  plttce  %  msp  of  iCiw  on  the  m<mih 
i  the  ii#e«t  to  keep  ti^It  ttie  wheat  wfien  iM 
iHiie  H  Itt  off. 

Ob?ier¥e,  the  time  Is  every  thing  in  this  opera- 


and  protection  well  knowa  to  farLii^vsi.  ( >f  thest, 
however,  I  have  ^veii  aofiie  details  to  the  Afjin- 
cultural  Society  of  this  State,  froti\  tr^nsLitioii 
cf  a  Freiirh  treatist/j  ?irvd  which  they  may  one 
day  give  m  ttu-  public.  rUe  want  of  timher  will 
not  be  s>o  much  tele  iu  ttie  United  Stcttes^  whilst 
the  iTicrfUHttl  pdpnUttio  i  lis  sprcadink;  over  the 
immen.sc  fovcMt^j  ot"  the  wcsf,  ;is  lit  rer^uire  a 
Jtnowledije  of  ttic  science  ;  except  as  cuEicems 


ioTo  Atieiibe<l^   Flour  barrclft  with  one  end  those  who  are  proprietors  of  graunds  on  the  hQP- 


ders  of  fresh  water  streams,  which  render  th^ 
clwing  unhealthy ;  or  others,  who  hAyet:leil^, 
hiUy^  broken  or  scony  grounds,  fit  foi^^mlijKr, 
fll  &r  nothing  el^.  But  the  science  ^Uinjg 
to  grow  bgafn,  if  it  nmy  be  called  a  aeim^^ 
should  be  known  to  ei'^ery  farruerj  plunter  oi-  pro 


docs  not  exceed  twenty  dollars  per  acre 
expense  of  raitiiiig  aeedliBg^  of  eighteen  i 


acre«  The 
„  ^         ^  nioiuh^ 

old  would  ni>t  exceed  twecTiy  dplbu^  more,  Ir  tli  : 
following  account  be  correct  ;  indeed,  we  bci  .  .  ^ 
it  wouKJ  not  exceed  tendonar^i,  as  we  can  see  n  ^ 
reason  why  the  expense  of  planting  slw  aci  e  rA 
acorns  shoiiUl  exceed  the  expense  of  pUintint;  .lu 
acreof  cunK  Triere  would  be  left  theit,  of  h  Icat 
profit  to  the  i-ai^er  of  an  acre  of  oaks  a  proSi;  uf 
siJEtf  dPil^t's  at  least  for  two  years  culture »  and 
risttiarked  in  the  following  articlei  a  cm^i  of 
grain  may  be  raised  at  the  same  time  suiEciirut 
to  pay  the  whole  expenaei  Have  we  no  man  In 
the  state  whu  is  *.j)ii  ited  enough  to  tet  the  exam^ 
pie,  and  Ciu  rv  awav  the  Uunour  and  profit  ?  The 
at; re  of  oaks  will  upcr^uarcU  dc  hk^  aad  there 


km.  I 
r,4-i-  of 


prietor,  because  the  weight  and  value  ol  the  urti-jno  mode  in  which  he  could  employ  his  land  to  so 


h;iVf  heard  maiiv  as^eit,  thut  brinini^UMe  will  ntU  allow  of  njuch  irtttispcutatioTi ;  uiid ';^rL;LL  advariint^e*  It  v^  lll  not  surel  v  he  siid,  thut 
tio  .L\;iil,   t!i..!i  ihey  h^U  tried  It,  and ,  lIj-/ .Lii^'iLiiliige  of  :l  .second  growth  o?i  ihc  fiji'-A      ^mv  \:\v\\\i^y'^  ciinuo;       rr  ;V  v^'ieij 

viiid  it  fail*    Ihit  1  always  found,  iipou  sti set; iupt-i io:- to  tic t^-  idy  j^mwn  at  if  ^//^f£J;^:'/,  it /*iL]' great  error  tU)n&iits  in  holdltig  mot-e  than  we 
'  ■luiry,  in  every  instance  of  this  sort,  that  theiall  had  means  to  spare  to  procure  them.    There  can,  or  do  cultivate  ivelL 
jjcrntion  was  imperfectly  done,  and  chiefly  with  .is  nothing  mysterious,  or  difficult,  or  costly,  in| 

:%;ard  to  time.  Farmers  will  do  well  to  see  tolprocuring  the  second  growth  of  trees  of  the  com-.  On  the  mode  of  raising  the  Oak,  from  Hun^ 
iit>  operation  themselves.  jmon  kind,  and  in  greater  quantities  than  the  ter'^s  J\rot€Bon  Evelyn^a  Sylva,^' 

As  this  is  the  season  for  sowing  turnips,  I  will!  first  growth,  as  the  experience  of  every  iron,  "Having  the  ground  properly  prepared,  by 
tre  give  a  method  of  preventing  (at  least  in  a 'master  in  the  country  has  shown  ;  and  indeed,  breaking  it  up  and  reducing  it  to  a  fine  tilth,  ei- 
^ciul  degree),  the  ravages  of  a  fly  called  the j those  very  farmers  about  the  Valley  Forge,  who  ther  by  potatoes  or  repeated  ploughings,  and 
irnip  fly^.  Wet  the  turnip-seed  with  linaeed  oz7,ihad  witnessed  the  cutting  of  the  timber  by  the  having  a  sufficient  quantity  of  acorns,  all  gather- 
rnng  it  till  all  is  wet,  then  add  as  much  flour  owner  of  that  estate  for  years,  and  who  were  so.ed  from  the  most  vigorous,  healthy,  and  thriving 

.  _i — . —   1^-.^!-   *^  -.u^  much  sdarmed  at  their  situation  and  prospects  in  trees,  proceed  to  the  setting  them  in  the  follow- 

1778,  were,  on  my  return  in  1799,  abundantly  ing  manner.  In  the  month  of  February  or  March 
supplied  by  wood  of  second^rowth,  and  as  rich,  [but  in  this  country  we  say  from  ex/ierience,  the 
and  contented  as  ever.  Patience  they  found  of  months  of  November  or  December,  if  the  latter 
necessity ;  observation  of  what  had  passed  so  month  be  open,]  let  lines  be  drawn  across  the 
completely  under  their  eyes,  was  all  that  was  ground  for  the  rows,  at  the  distance  of  four  feet 
wanted.  jfrom  each  other;  but  if  this  be  thought  too  great 

What  is  most  essential  here  now,  perhaps,  is  a  an  interval,  the  rows  may  be  made  three  feet,  in 
disposition  to  look  to  futurity — to  provide  in  which  case  the  acorns  must  be  put  down  at  a 
TiMfc ;  but,  I  will  add,  from  what  I  learned  and  greater  distance  from  each  other.  Then  having 
saw  abroad,  ;  sticks  properly  rounded  to  make  the  holes,  [a 

1.  That  the  felling  of  trees  is  confined  to  the  common  dibble]  plant  the  acorns  in  rows  at  ten 
winter  season ;  or  rather,  to  that  time  in  which  I  inches  asunder.  Let  them  be  put  down  about 
the  sap  is  under  ground. 


t  brimstone  as  will  completely  separate  the 
eed,  and  coat  it  over.    As  the  first  leaves  of  the 

..nt  arc  formed  by  the  opening  of  the  seed  it- 
t  if,  and  as  the  injury  is  chiefly  done  by  the  fly 
•  the  seminal  leaves,  the  brimstone  and  oil  will 

lend  them  from  attack  till  the  rough  leaves 
rc  thrown  out,  and  the  plant  escapes. 
I  am  sir,  &c. 

L  r^  f I  ('Street » 

MOM 

FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER 


S.  B. 


PLANTATION  OF  TIMBER. 
Mr.  Skimner, 

Having  lost  my  mother  at  an  early  age,  I  was 

'  t  to  her  parents,  to  receive  that  care  which  a 

lowed  father  could  not  bestow  on  my  infancy  ; 
ihd  being  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Valley  Forge,  in 

hester  county,  I  witnessed  the  destruction  of 
•le  timber  of  that  estate,  and  of  several  adjoin 

5  ones,  by  the  continental  army  hutted  there 
1  the  winter  of  1777.  Every  tree  was  cut  down, 
r  d  all  the  fence  rails  taken,  to  shelter  and  warm 
;ose  heroes,  who,  though  unable  to  prevent  Sir 
\  illiam  Howe  from  entering  Philadelphia,  were 

iiiinj;  to  brave  the  inclemency  of  a  winter  sea 
r^f).  badly  clad  and  badly  fed,  to  keep  him  pri- 

i;CT  there;  so  that  the  proprietors,  unable  to 
..(iobe  their  grounds  immediately  afterwards, 
:.  j  «;carcely  able  to  purchase  fuel,  considered 
.♦jiibclves  utterly  ruined.    The  eff^ect  of  iheir 

;iH)laints  remained  impressed  on  my  mind,  un- 
1  I  went  to  Europe  in  1791,  and  induced  me, 
Nile  there,  to  make  particular  enquiries  how 
old  countries  obtained  continual  supplies 
I  an  article  so  indispensable  for-  domestic  and 

t'viifacturing  purposes. 

I  learned  with  astonishment,  that  there  was  not 
•  )ably  one  single  tree  in  Enj^laiid  or  France, 
it  had  grown  from  the  stump  ot  another  tree, 

.  i;cli  had  been  planted  by  the  hand  of  man;  or 
as  It -self  one  of  those  identical  monuments  of 

i.-oan   industry,   patience    and   foresight,  in 

1      planting  of  chesnuts,  and  most  other  tree 
I':      was  as  laniiliar  to  many,  as  the  planting 
I  L  )!^!  with  US  ;  and  exix-pt  tae  a  jualics,  wIik  I 
:x  thrown  troui  cut  ings  mobtly,  a:id  tnt  eve' 
n>,  whose  little  seed  are  put  in  b_^ds  i' 

.:!-«^;a.Tited,  is  .vreserxed   very  in  ic^»  in 
..tux:  way,  both  oojects  requiring  a  prtparatioi 


^  „  two  inches  below  the  surface,  and  see  that  the 

2.  lhat  every  tree,  young  and  old,  on  a  cer-|  earth  be  properly  closed  upon  them  to  prevent 
tain  space,  is  cut  in  the  same  season,  for  old  dead;  mice  or  crows  from  injuring  the  seed.  In 
stumps  do  not  re-produce.  j  some  places  it  is  customary  to  sow  the  acorns 

3.  That  they  are  cut  as  smooth  and  level  with. after  the  plough  in  furrows;  but  where  the 


the  ground  as  possible ;  and 


ground  happens  to  be  stiflT,  great  care  should  be 


4.  That,  while  young,  they  are  kept  from  the 'taken  not  to  cover  the  seed  with  too  thick  a  fur- 


browsing  of  cattle. 

Your  very  obedient  servant. 


The  first  year  after  planting  the  acorns,  the 


THOMAS  W.  GRIFFITH,  weeds  must  be  kept  down  by  hoeing  and  hand- 
Baltimore^  July  liy  1823,  j  weeding;  and  this  must  be  done  early  in  the 

  I  spring,  before  the  weeds  get  so  strong  as  to  hide 

From  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  JouTmaL  I  the  tender  plants,  which  would  occasion  many  of 
ON  raising  the  oak  from  the  acorn,  AND  them  to  Oe  destroyed  in  cleaning.   It  is  also  the 

THE  BEST  MODE  OF  DOING  IT. 

[By  the  Editors.] 
It  is  very  extraordinary,  that,  notwithstanding 


cheapest,  as  well  as  neatest  husbandry,  to  take 
weeds  down,  before  they  grow  too  large  ;  for 
though  the  ground  may  require  an  additional 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society  has  for; hoeing  in  spring,  yet  the  weeds  being  hoed  down 
thirty  years  offered  great  premiums  for  the  cul-jwhen  young,  a  man  may  hoe  over  a  great  quanti- 
ture  of  the  oak  in  plantations,  and  especially  jty  of  ground  in  a  day.   Weeds  cut  in  their  ten- 


since  the  legislature  enjoined  it  upon  the  several 
agricultural  societies  throughout  the  state,  to 
offer  premiums  for  the  raising  of  forest  trees. 


der  state  immediately  die ;  whereas,  when  they 
are  old  and  stroni^,  they  frequently  grow  again, 
especially  if  rain  falls  soon  after,  they  perfect 


but  twg  claims  should  have  been  made.  We  can  their  seeds  in  a  short  time,  and  thereby  injure 


only  account  for  it  on  one  of  the  following 
grounds  ;  either  that  the  premium  has  not  at- 
tracted the  aitention  of  our  farmers,  or  that  they 
have  not  sufficient  spirit  and  encei^prise,  or  lhat 
they  are  averse  from  any  new  culture,  however 
important  and  reasonable.  We  shall  take  the 
article  of  White  Oaks,  which  were  selected  by 
our  society,  as  being  the  most  valuable  timber  of 
the  Northem  States. 

The  premium  offered  in  1822,  for  one  acre 
)lant 'd  with  whice  oak.s,  and  found  to  be  in  tht 
lest  st^ite  in  September  1823,  (that  is,  at  eiu:h 
e.  n  months  old,)  vvas  100  doll  irs  per  acre.  1  he 
average  price  ot  good  land  througr*out  the  state 


the  wnole  plantation, 

**  The  second  year  of  their  growth,  the  com- 
mon plough  may  be  made  use  of,  to  cultivate 
and  keep  the  ground  clean.  [Or  potatoes  mi  ^ht 
be  raised  between  the  rows,  if  proper  care  be 
tali.ea  not  to  trample  on  the  plants. — Editors.] 

As  these  acorns,  sometimes  fail,  the  author  pro- 
poses a  nursery  iu  the  same  field,  to  supply  the 
deficiencies. 

"  Having  then  given  directions  for  the  raising 
of  wo(xl,  1  proceed,"  says  the  author,  "  to  their 
future  manaL^ement.  And  first,  the  rows  i)ei.ig 
ioar  feet  asunder,  and  the  phuiis  uvo  feet  ai>art 
in  tUe  rows,  tney  may  staud  in  thia  inanuer  to  - 
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twelve  or  fourteen  years,  when  every  second 
plant  may  be  taken  out,  and  sold  for  hoops  or 
poles.  After  every  second  plant  is  taken  avvay, 
let  the  roots  of  those  taken  away  be  grubbed  up, 
to  give  the  remaining  plants  more  room  freely  to 
extend  their  roots.  The  plants  being  now  four 
feet  apart  each  way,  they  will  require  no  more 
thinning  for  seven  or  eight  years,  that  is,  till 
they  are  twenty  years  old,  when  the  healthiest 
and  most  thriving  trees  must  be  marked  to  stand 
for  timber,  and  the  others  cut  down  for  poles, 
and  their  roots  left  to  produce  future  underwood. 

"  The  oak  will  grow  and  thrive  in  almost  any 
soil,  if  properly  planted,  though  it  cannot  be  sup 
posed  that  their  success  will  be  equal  in  all  pla- 
ces.  A  rich,  deep,  loamy  soil,  is  what  oaks  most 
delight  in,  though  they  will  grow  exceedingly 
well  in  clays  of  all  kinds  ;  and  in  sandy  soiia,  in 
which  last,  the  ^neaC  grain fd  timber  is  firodu 
ced,"* 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  inquire,  which  of 
the  different  modes  of  raising  oaks  produces  the 
best  timber,  from  the  acoiti,  the  seed-bed,  or  the 
nursery.  Mr.  Evelyn  decides  in  favour  of  plant' 
ing  the  acom^  and  Mr.  Hunter  adds,  that  who 
ever  will  look  at  the  woods  which  were  soww, 
and  compare  them  with  those  which  were  filant- 
edfrom  nurseries^  will  not  hesitate  a  moment  to 
declare  in  favour  of  Evelyn's  opinion. 

What  are  the  obstacles  to  our  following  this 
excellent  example  of  the  great  farmers  of  Eng- 
land, m  the  age  in  which  our  ancestors  emigra- 
ted ?  Is  it  because  we  are  too  impatient,  and  un- 
willing to  await  so  tardy  a  return  ?  Yet  there 
are  constant  pleasures  in  the  annual  growth  of 
our  forests;  they  seem  to  be  the  work  of  our 
own  hands,  at  least  of  our  own  providence  and 
care.  They  are  subject  to  fewer  hazards,  and 
their  profit  is  certainly  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  employment  of  capital  on  land.  Or  is  this 
aversion  to  planting  the  effect  of  an  hereditary 
prejudice  against  trees  ?  Our  ancestors  found 
thtir  eaUir/iation  their  p-eatesC  labour;  and  do 
we  continue  to  feel  their  prejudice,  when  wood- 
land is  far  the  most  valuable,  and  must  constant- 
ly increase  in  its  comparative  value  ? 

WATER  PONDS  FOR  THE  USE  OF  CAT 
TLE  AND  FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

jt/"  Our  attention  has  been  invited  by  several 
judicious  correspondents,  to  the  consideration  of 
the  means  of  accumulating,  and  of  economically 
using  and  applying  water — for  all  the  various 
purposes  for  which  it  can  be  wanting  on  a  farm. 
— The  necessity  of  the  case  is,  in  fact,  forced  up- 
on public  attention,  by  the  great  change  which 
has  of  late  years  taken  place  in  our  seasons — to 
such  a  degree  is  this  change  felt — ^perhaps  more 
especially  in  limestone  districts  of  country,  ^hat  it 
has  really  become  an  object  of  pressing  import- 
ance to  husband  rain  water  for  the  sustenance  of 
live  stock,  if  not  for  common  culinary  purposes. 

In  contemplating  this  item  of  rural  economy, 
a  wide  field  is  spread  before  us,  requiring  no  less 
than  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  Hydi-ostatics 
to  an  extent  beyond  our  limited  acquirements. — 
In  the  feebleness  of  our  own  lights,  we  must 
then  borrow  fi*om  the  labors  of  others — we  do  not 
know  to  what  extent  we  may  be  led,  but  we  shall 
endeavour  to  select  for  our  readers,  such  views 
and  facts,  as  appear  to  be  of  practical  utility^  be- 
ginning as  Jve  now  do,  with  remarks  on  the  con- 
itructionof  Drinking  Ponds  for  cattle. 

Edit,  jim.  Far. 

The  management  of  the  water  of  ponds  is  oft- 
en \ery  ii'oublesome  and  inconvenient  in  the  time 
ot  heav)  rains  or  floods,  from  the  want  of  proper 
^lLaus  oi  contrivance  for  letting  it  off.   The  fol- 
iw  ng  is  the  sketch  of  a  very  easy,  convenient, 

a  efiectual  method  of  discharging  the  over  abun- 


dant  water  from  all  sorts  of  ponds,  basins,  and 
reservoirs,  without  the  necessity  of  attending  to 
them  at  such  seasons.  It  is  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Ley,  a  very  ingenious  clergyman  in  the  county  ot 
Devon,  in  the  agricultural  report  of  which  it  is 
described.  The  plan  of  it  is  represented  at  ^g,  6, 
Rees'  Encyclopedia,  article  Ponds  ;  in  which  A 
is  the  head  of  the  pond  ;  B,  a  beam  of  wood, 
suspended  by  an  ii-on  pin  on  the  block  W,  so  as 
to  form  a  sort  of  lever,  or  balance,  having  attach- 
ed to  one  end  of  it  the  box  C,  which  is  made  so 
as  to  be  rather  leaky,  and  to  the  other  the  plug 
D,  which  when  the  water  of  the  feeding  stream, 
or  from  rains,  rises  to  the  level  of  the  surface  of 
the  pond  F,  is  conveyed  through  the  trunk  or  gut- 
ter, X  Z,  into  the  box  C,  by  the  weight  of  which 
the  plug  is  drawn  out,  and  the  water  carried  ofi' 
by  the  tmnk  E,  at  the  bottom  of  the  pond,  as 
seen  by  the  letter  G.  On  account  of  the  box,  C, 
being  so  constructed  as  to  let  out  the  water  very 
slowly,  by  the  time  the  whole  ot  the  water  has 
been  discharged  from  the  pond,  b^sin,  or  reser- 
voir, it  will  likewise  have  escaped  from  it,  when, 
by  the  weight  of  the  beam  and  plug,  the  empty 
box  is  raised,  and  the  plug  again,  placed  in  the 
trunk  in  its  former  situation. 


It  is  evident  that,  from  this  ready  method  of 
getting  quit  of  the  water,  no  mischief  can  ever 
be  sustained  by  its  sudden  rising  and  overflowing 
the  banks  of  the  ponds  or  other  excavations ;  ac- 
cidents which,  under  other  circumstances,  not 
unfrequently  happens,  to  the  great  inconvenience 
and  injury  of  those  to  whom  they  belong. 

The  importance  and  necessity  of  water, 
in  all  pastures,  is  self-evident ;  as  cattle  cannot 
live  without  it,  and  the  driving  of  them  far  for  it, 
is  known  to  be  prejudicial  to  their  health,  in  hot 
weather,  besides  being  attended  with  great  trou- 
ble and  a  considerable  loss  of  time.  This  is  so 
sensibly  felt  in  many  parts  that  people  are  obli- 
ged to  dig  wells,  even  to  such  a  depth  as  frequent- 
ly to  require  the  assistance  of  a  horse  to  draw  up 
the  water.  The  means  of  rendering  it  easily 
come  at,  must  therefore  enhance  the  value  of  the 
land  where  it  can  be  procured,  and  are  of  very 
essential  consequence  to  the  husbandman. 

Where  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  sand  or 
grave],  there  seldom  is  occasion  to  dig  deep  for 
water  ;  because  such  soils  generally  \ft  upon 
marie  or  some  other  rich  earth  through  which 
the  water  cannot  descend.  Beds  of  clay  are 
most  commonly  thicker  than  those  of  sand  or 
gravel ;  and  chalk  is,  often,  the  thickest  of  all. 
But  wherever  water  is  wanting  the  farmer  should 
bore  through  the  incumbent  earth,  if  he  intends 
to  fit  his  land  for  pasture  ;  and  if  he  finds  the  ex 
pcnse  of  obtaining  it  too  great,  his  best  way  will 
be  to  convert  the  ground  so  circumstanced  into 
arable,  or  to  plant  it  with  timber  trees  suited  to 
the  nature  of  the  soil. 

Various  indications  of  the  presence  of  water 
below  the  surface  of  lands  have  been  suggested 


by  the  ancient  writers  on  husbandry  ;  such  as  thefbe  made  here  a  foot  deep,  it  will  yield  plenty 


spontaneous  growth  of  different  aquatic  plants 
vapours  near  the  surface,  &c.  but  the  best  mode 
of  ascertaining  it  is  by  boring :  and  about  tht 
Utter  end  of  August,  when  the  ground  begins  tc 
be  a  little  moist,  is  probably  the  most  proper  sea- 
son for  the  purpose. 

But  in  whatever  method  water  is  found,  th' 
means  of  coming  easily  at  it  are  the  next  conb. 
deration.  If  it  be  on  a  plain,  there  is  no  oihc: 
way  than  digging  a  well.  In  doing  this,  the  sub- 
stance under  the  sand  or  light  soil  must  be  Uu: 
into,  to  form  a  reservoir  of  water  for  occasiona 
wants  ;  and  this  reservoir  should  be  made  deef 
and  large  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  wantc^i 
If  there  were  no  such  reservoir,  the  water,  attti 
having  risen  a  little  above  the  impervious  bo.: . 
underneath,  would  glide  along  its  surface,  as  usual, 
and  very  little  of  it  then  could  be  obtained,  either 
by  pumps,  buckets  or  any  other  way  employed  tc 
raise  it.  If  the  well  is  made  in  a  sloping  groun !. 
and  the  declivity  is  sufficient  to  give  it  an  hori- 
zontal vent,  it  will  be  worth  the  husbandnun's 
while  to  dig  such  a  passage,  and  by  ineanb  o: 
pipes,  or  any  other  conveyance,  to  carry  the  wa- 
ter across  the  light  soil,  through  which  it  would 
otherwise  sink  :  the  greatest  quantity  of  water 
will  be  obtained  in  this  manner,  because  there 
will  then  be  a  continual  stream. 

If  the  soil  is  very  deep,  and  its  surface  has  ine- 
(qualities  into  which  rain  water  runs  in  any  quan- 
tity ;  this  may  be  collected  in  ponds  made  in  the 
lowest  parts  of  such  ground. 

If  a  body  of  clay  is  found  near  the  surface,  it  is 
worth  the  farmer's  while  to  bore,  that  he  may 
know  at  what  depth  a  bed  of  sand  or  grave i 
may  be  met  with  ;  for  he  will  be  sure  to  find 
plenty  of  water  in  this  last.  If  this  be  in  a  decli- 
vity, he  need  only  cut  an  horizontal  passage,  ami 
the  water  will  flow  so  freely,  as  even  to  doul  c 
the  value  of  his  land. 

Here  again  the  farmer  needs  not  ever  to  be  at  a 
loss,  because  it  cannot  be  very  ditficult  to  mai^e  a 
pond  in  a  claye)^  soil,  which  i's,  of  itself,  retentive 
of  water.  But  it  may  perhaps  be  advisable,  eveo 
in  this,  to  cover  the  bottom  of  the  poiSd  with  a 
coat  of  gravel,  in  order  to  prevent  its  bein^ 
poached  by  cattle,  whose  feet  would  otherwise 
be  apt  to  sink  deep  into  the  clay.  Some  farmtii 
judiciously  pave  the  declivity  by  which  the  catile 
enter  into  the  pond,  and  this  renders  it  mach  more 
lasting  than  it  would  otherwise  be,  andpresen  es 
the  water  clean. 

When  ponds  are  made  in  a  loose  soil,  muclr' 
more  care  is  necessary.    The  bottom  and  side! 
must  be  covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  the  tou^lipj 
est  clay,  from  a  foot  to  two  feet  thick,  well  rani 
med  down.    Some  have  added  hair  and  loam  ti 
the  outer  part  of  this  covering,  with  a  view  of  rcn 
dering  it  less  liable  to  chap  :  but  a  thick  coat  d 
gravel  is  more  necessary  here,  that  the  feet  ot 
cattle  may  not  pierce  through  the  clay.  Perhafi 


the  expense  of  paving  the  whole  inside  of  a  poi 
might,  in  the  end,  be  money  well  laid  out. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  finding  water  is 
chalky  soils,  because  they  are  not,  in  theroselve 
very  retentive  of  it,  and  generally  lie  in  sue 
thick  beds,  that  it  is  expensive  to  dig  throu^ 
them.   However,  it  should  be  tried ;  and  if  san 
or  gravel  be  found  underneath,  water  may  be  dl 
pcnded  upon.  Even  here,  ponds  are  easily  madt 
by  digging  into  the  chalk,  and  lining  them  with 
coat  of  clay,  as  before  directed.  If  there  is  a  saji 
ply  of  proper  manure,  such  as  clay,  or  marie,  th" 
situation  is  well  adapted  to  grain,  which  lovc^  ' 
stand  dry  ;  and  as  this  kind  of  ground  product 
more  forward  crops  than  clayey  or  strong  sc  i. 
it  may  be  sowed  early  with  com,  which  will  ii 
in  that  case,  be  so  apt  to  be  parched  up  as  ^rai 
is,  by  the  summer's  drought.    If  a  good  soil 
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i^aiM|iro|ier :  or  it  may 


'•.in'»u«  sorts  of  pastu 

.l^  ihe  farmtr  shall  judpf^  ^.  . 

I  t  planted  with  diScrent  Ifkida  of  timber-trees* 

I  he  following  method  of  cotistructing  ponds 
Ins  been  proposed  m  the  sixth  volume  of  the 
Aunals  of  Agriculture  for  the  Yorkshire  wold 
In  A,  which  is  a  dry  tract  of  country,  in  order  at 
ail  li.Ties,  and  in  all  situations,  to  supply  water 
-M  Ticient  for  the  numerous  flocks  of  sheep,  and 
rr  cattle,  kept  upon  it,  and  sufficiently  good  in 
klu.tlicy  fbrdomestic  purposes. 

•*  It  is  observed  that,  about  twelve  or  fifteen 
>e.»rs  ago,  a  roan  by  profession  a  well-sinker, 
r '  discovered  the  method  of  making  these 
J  wis  ;  within  this  period  the  number  of  them 
:i  -  '^een  so  increased,  that  scarce  a  sheep-walk, 
'>r .  \en  field,  is  now  without  one  ;  and  the  use  of 
i\  11  is  creeping  into  the  neighbouring  country, 
if  ^  imtions  where  water  could  not  be  otherwise 
Ti.iJ  :  so  general  and  sudden  an  adoption  is  sufii- 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  PONOS 


ci en t p joof of  tli«lr utjli ty ;  be^fore  this p^lod many  |  Since  the  LUiitjJlshiiwil^ ^  AgHCilJturAl  &ocii> 
sheep-walks  wei*  entirely  dedtituie  of  water  ;  iV  tit^,  this  imparlaut  biwidt  inrol  economy 
is,  however,  worthy  ol  renwfj^,  |^at   mo»t  ol  '  "   -        '  •  - 

those  sTiecp  which  have  now  K'lcaMyeant  supply  of 


water,  arc  by  many  intrJligent  persons,  thought, 
from  that  circumstance  only,  to  be  considerably 
improved ;  whether,  however,  this  opinion  ib 
well  founded,  he  cannot,  from  his  own  experience 
assert,  not  having  had  the  opportunity  to  make 
the  necessary  observations  ;  but  it  docs  not  ad- 
mit of  a  doubt,  that  in  very  dry  ^weather,  much 
fewer  sheep  die  than  formerly  :  this,  in  several 
instances,  was  fully  proved  during  the  uncommon 
drought  of  a  late  summer,  where  the  loss  among 
sheep  which  had  not  this  resource,  was  very 
great,  while  that  among  others  of  the  same  kind, 
and  in  similar  situations,  which  did  not  labour 
under  that  want  was  very  trifling  ;  perhaps  not 
greater  than  would  have  taken  place  in  any  other 
space  of  time," 


tjoii* 


The  plan  shewn  at  fij.  1,  in  plate  XiX,  m 
Thr  Complete  Farmer's  Dictionary  of  Agricul- 
''>t and  Husbandry,  in  which  the  line  A  marks  a 
c : '  c  itlar  hole  dug  in  the  ground  of  the  size  required, 
which  upon  a  layer  of  clay  B,  sufficiently  moisten- 
t  i.  iii  to  be  carefully  beaten  and  trod  down  into  a 
ompact  and  solid  body  of  about  the  thickness  of  a 
toot. 

Upon  this  C  is  a  layer  of  quick  lime  finely 
ind  uniformly  spread  over  the  whole,  of  one 
r.ch  orupwards  in  thickness. 

**  D  is  another  layer  of  clay  of  about  one  foot 
n  thickness,  which  is  to  be  trodden  and  rammed 
1*  A  u  as  the  former  ;  upon  this  are  spread  stones 

coarse  gravel  £  of  such  thickness  as  may  pre 
e-it  the  pond  receiving  any  injury  from  the 
r»  ;idii\g  of  cattle,  who  would  otherwise  break 
iMru^h  the  body  of  the  clay  and  lime,  and  by 
o  doing  let  out  the  water ;  after  this,  according 
o  the  section,  the  pond  will  remain  five  feet 
Icr  p  and  forty  five  feet  diameter  ;  the  size  they 
!  c  usually  made,  F  being  the  line  of  the  water 
11  i  or  the  ground. 

•*  brick-clay  is  by  no  means  required  for  the 

0  kIs  ;  any  earth  sufficiently  tenacious  to  bear 
t  *'^ing  into  a  solid  compact  body,  though  notap- 

uaching  to  a  pure  clay,  will  answer  the  purpose 
V '  y  well. 

It  is  usual,  where  there  is  an  opportunity,  to 
..ike  the  pond  in  a  little  valley,  or  at  the  bottom 

1  a  declivity,  or  near  a  high  road,  in  which  situ- 
on  a  stream  of  water  may  be  brought  into  it 

.ur  sudden  showers  or  thaws,  the  object  being 
^et  it  filled  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  is  made, 

...i  the  sun  and  winds  may  not  crack  the  clay  ; 
ii  is  not  likely  to  be  filled  soon,  some  straw  or 
tcr  must  bespread  over  it  ;  bu'"  in  eeneral, af- 

r  It  is  once  nlled,  the  rains  that  fall  in  the 

arse  of  the  year  will  keep  it  full,  no  water  be-^ 
lost  otherwise  than  by  evaporation  and  the** 

:.>^umption  of  cattle. 

A  pond  of  this  size  is  usually  made  for  from 

4  to  £6f  exclusive  of  the  time,  and  expense  of 

ic  carriage  of  the  clay,  when  that  is  necessary; 

lc  6rst  varies  in  price  in  different  counties,  the 

>t  will  depend  upon  the  distance. 

"  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  whole  excel- 
e  of  the  pond  depends  upon  the  lime  ;  care 


II  t:s  well  iLiiown  that  ponds  made  with  clay  alone, 
however  good  us  quality,  arid  whatever  care  may 
be  exerted  in  the  execution,  will  frequently  not 
hold  water ;  these  with  the  above  precautions 
rarely  fail.  Never  having  seen  a  pond  dug  up 
after  it  had  been  made  some  time,  he  cannot  say 
by  what  means  the  lime  prevents  the  loss  of  wa- 
ter ;  one  of  these  two  is  probably  the  cause ;  ei- 
ther the  lime  sets  like  terrace  into  a  body  imper- 
vious to  water  ;  or  what  he  should  rather  think, 
the  causticity  of  the  lime  prevents  the  worms  in 
dry  weather  from  penetrating  through  the  clay 
in  search  of  the  water  ;  certain,  however,  it  is, 
that  with  lime,  thus  applied,  ponds  may  be  made 
in  sand,  however  porous,  or  on  rocks  however 
open,  in  neither  of  which  situations  are  they  to 
be  depended  upon  when  made  with  clay  alone." 
(  To  be  continued,) 

FROM  THE  BERKSHIRE  STAR. 

  July,  1821. 

There  is  obviously  no  means  by  which  the  in- 
terests of  Berkshire,  can  be  so  essentially  ad 
vanced,  as  the  promotion  of  measures  tending 
to  increase,  diversify,  and  improve  the  produc- 
tive powers  of  human  industry.  It  is,  therefore, 
with  a  view  to  draw  the  public  attention  to  this 
subject,  and  to  lead  to  an  investigation  of  it,  com? 
bined  with  the  hope  of  enlisting  the  abilities  and 


In  respect  to  the  plough,  very  interesting  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  various  parts  of 
our  country ;  much,  however,   remains  to  be 
done :  and  as  it  too  frequently  happens  that  obsta- 
cles are  thrown  in  the  way  of  ingenious  men,  by 
local  prejudices  and  habits,  we  would  sugi^est  it 
as  a  remark,  applicable  in  a  special  manner  to 
the  plough,  that  success  and  present  benefit  may 
be  obtained  by  adopting  the  general  construction 
of  the  ploughs  in  common  use ;  altering  the 
*irofiortion9^  and  giving  the  o/ierative  fiurC9,  the 
requisite   cast.    Those,  also,  who  project  im- 
provements, whether  it  be  in  ploughs  or  any 
other  implement  of  husbandry,  will  do  well  to 
bear  in  mind  the  importance,  1st,  of  aim/ilicUy 
and  strength  of  construction,  so  as  not  to  be  lia- 
ble to  get  out  of  order,  and  that  when  rtpaii*s 
are  necessary,  they  may  be  done  by  any  com» 
mon  workman.   And  2dly,  of  reasonabU  finccs  ; 
that  every  one  can  afford  to  purc.iase  them. 

In  respect  to  ploughing,  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  extend  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
art ;  no  plan,  perhaps,  can  be  found  more  ef- 
fectual for  that  purpose,  than  that  of  estaolish- 
ing  a  competition  by  filou^hing  matches,  with 
rewards  to  those  who  excel  in  good  workman-' 
shift.  The  utility  of  their  meetings  begins  to  be 
generally  admitted,  in  those  places  where  they 
have  been  introduced.  It  is  desiraole  they 
were  more  general,  and  that  annual  plough mj^ 
matches  were  established  in  every  coutry  town. 
They  would  not  only  tend  to  afford  and  to  dis- 
seminate instruction,  to  remove  prejudice,  and 
ameliorate  our  breed  of  working  caitle,  but  ihey 
would  offer  rural  and  rational  amusement  wortiiy 
of  the  American  farmer. 

Agricultural  societies,  although  of  recent 
date,  have  produced  the  happiest  effects  by  the 
spirit  of  enquiry  and  emulation  they  have  exci- 
ted, and  the  knowledge  they  have  been  the 
means  of  circulating.  But  their  efforts  to  be  ex- 
tensively useful,  and  tully  successful,  must  be 
seconded  by  the  zeal,  liberality  and  good  sense 
of  the  public ;  combined  with  a  willingness  on 
the  part  of  practical  agriculturists,  to  contri- 
bute to  the  general  fund  of  useful  knowledge, 
from  the  stores  of  their  individual  experience, 
and  observation.  Extensive  good  can  only  be 
achieved  by  united  efforts. 

With  a  view  to  attain  this  great  desideratum 
it  is  proposed  to  institute  farmer's  cluss,  to 
consist  of  practical  farmers  only,  in  each  town 
in  the  county. 

These  associations  would,  in  my  opinion,  com- 
bine the  means,  and  energy  necessary,  to  give 


talents  this  county  possesses  in  developing  a  sys-. complete  success  to  the  zealous  and  laudable 
tem  that  sliall  give  energy  and  action  to  our  re-, efforts  of  the  agricultural  societies  ;  by  the  faci- 
sources,  that  the  writer  of  these  articles  is  in-uuies  they  would  afford  for  inquiring  into,  and 
duced  from  time  to  time  to  contribute  his  feeble  i  comparing  the  different  practices  at  home,  and 
efforts,  towards  the  advancement  of  this  iaterest- 1  abroad ;  for  practical  investigation  of  the  merits 
ing  subject.  jof   systems  and  inventions;  and  for  an  ef- 

Influcncedby  these  motives,  a  few  remarks  will  fectual  circulation  of  useful  information.   In  the 


now  be  offered  on  the  following  subjects,  namely : 
1st.  Ploughing. 

2d.  Collecting  and  diffusing  agricultural  infor 
mation. 

3d.  Education,  (as  requisite  for  farmers,  as  for 
professional  men.) 

And  4thly.  The  necessity  of  union  and  con- 
cert of  the  agricultural  interest. 

The  various  benefits  arising  /i*om  good  tillage, 
cannot  be  too  strongly  inculcated;  when  it  is  im- 
perfect, there  can  be  no  good  or  complete  hus- 


>t  ue  taken  to  spread  it  regula*  ly  and  uuiform-  t>andry,  and  u  cannot  be  perfect,  but  by  the  uniso.. 
over  the  suriacc  of  the  lower  bed  of  the  clay ;  |  pl«igbs,  and  skiU  m  theart  of  using  them. 


course  of  friendly  and  familiar  conversation, 
useful  observations  are  made,  new  facts  are  stat- 
ed, errors  discovered,  and  practical  knowledge 
derived  from  exfierience  is  elicited,  which  other- 
wise might' have  lain  dormant,  or  remained  con- 
fined for  years  to  an  individual,  or  small  district* 
Such  institutions  could  not  only  cherish  and 
keep  alive  a  laudable  zeal  for  the  improvement 
of  the  great  and  fundamental  source  of  natioiial 
prosperity,  but  would  in  their  operation  have  a 
tendency  to  illustrate  the  important  truth  tli  tt 
^Uhere  is  no  science  in  which  so  threat  a  varietu  jf 
knowledge  is  necessary,  as  in  that  of  agriculture-** 
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AMERICAN  FARMER. 


[July  S3,  1833, 


This  truth  once  admitted,  it  would  become 
fashionable  for  parents  to  educate  some  of  their 
sons  for,  and  brmg  them  up  to  the  profession  of 
farmers.  The  existing  firo^iemity  to  inundate 
our  country  with  lawyers,  doctors,  and  shop 
keepers,  would  sensibly  decrease ;  thus  encrcas- 
ing  the  firodiictive  classes^  the  produce  of  our 
soil  and  our  industry  would  augment,  as  petti- 
fo-ii,ing,  quackery,  and  the  means  of  vending 
foreign  manufactures  would  diminish. 


,ye  will  be  between  five  and  six  thousand  bush  [  A  report  of  the  tobacco  Inspected  at  and  de- 
ls and  the  various  other  products  of  the  farm  livered  from  Dugan's  Inspection  W  arehouse,  du- 


promise  extremely  well. 
Your's,  my  dear  sir. 

With  sincere  regard  and  esteem, 

H.  S.  TURNER. 

FROM  THE  GENIUS  OF  LIBERTY. 

Mr,  P«r/on— Please  give  the  following  a  place 

-    -  ^  ,  .    .    <r   4.    r  ^u^c^  in  your  next  paper,  as  it  is  now  time  to  use  it.— 

Another,  and  very  important  effect  of  these  j  ^^^^        ^^^^  s  past,  kept 

institutions  would  be.  to  cause  tar  me  rs  to  think  ^eat  hanting  up  in  my  smokehouse,  through  the 
more  of  themselves  individually,  andcollective-  I^n^^nd  no  fly,  worm  or  bug  has  in- 

ly,  as  well  as  ot  the  importance  ot  their  P***^^^^"  i  jm-gd  it 

sion,  than  they  now  do.  ^      r     1    To  prevent  such  injury,  about  this  time  of  year. 

The  commercial,  manufacturing,  and  profes- f  j  ^^j^^^-^j^^^  ley  made  of  wood  ashes.  1 

sional  classes,  have  each  their  associations,  and  .  ^^j^^      stronger  than  it  ge- 

organized  systems,  for  the  collection  and  diffusion  ^  ^ff  tj^en  I  take  my  bacon  and  smoked 
of  useful  knowledge  m  their  -  -     .  .  _i.       i „ 

well  as  for  the  maintenance 

interests  and  rights.    While  the  farmers,  (the  [nto  the  Yey,'so  that  it  is  completely  wetted 

most  valuable  body  in  society,  and  m  point  ot  ^^^^  j  dry— then  1  hang  the  meat 

numbers  and  productiveness,  greatly  superior  to  .^^  former  place.  By  this  process  I  have  inva- 
fl/ahe  other  classes  in  the  community,)  are  insula- ^^^^^^^  (^^^  ^  ,^c^t  f^e^  from  bugs 
ted  from  each  other ;  and  being  without  union  or  ^^^^  ^^^.^    ^^^^     ^^3^^  is  ^,,er  pei  ceived, 

concert,  they  voluntarily  deprive  themselves  of       ^^^^  outside.   Yours,  &c 


ring  the  quarter,  commencing  on  the  first  Mon- 
day  in  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
three,  and  ending  oa  the  first  Monday  in  Jul), 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-threo. 

Baltimore,  July  8,  1S2Z. 
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533 

7 

24 

564 

Number  de- 
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511 

21 

that  collective  influence  which  of  right  belongs 
to  them. 

Mtrchanta  have  their  chambers  of  commerce, 
manufacturers  their  committees,  firofeaaional 


JOHN  POTTER. 


To  firevent  Moulding  in  Booksy  Ink,  Paste 


their  societies  and  bar  meetings it  is  very  anrf  Leather. — ^Collectors  of  Books  will  not  be 
desirable  that  farmers  should,  at  length,  **  look  sorry  to  learn  that  a  few  drops  of  Oil  of  Laven- 
to  their  interests,**  andinsiitute  clubs  '    *       '  ^i.^:- i-.u.^^:^.  c  a 


R.  WATERS,  Inspector. 
Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  April  28,  ISZX 
True  Cofiy  from  the  original  report  on  file  in 
this  office. 

B.  HARWOOD,  Tr.  W.S.  Md. 

GRAPES— Answ£R  to  Mr.  Gibbs. 
Sir,  July  18th,  1823. 

If  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Gibbs,  will  |)ro- 
cure  some  coarse  brown  wrapping  paper,  and 
have  bags  made  so  as  to  admit  of  the  growth  0: 
the  bunch  to  its  full  size,  and  put  them  on  when 
the  grape  is  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  I  think  he 
will  find  it  to  answer  the  purpose  desired. 

The  cause,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  pro- 
ceeds from  dampness,  either  from  heavy  dews, 
or  showers  of  rain,  and  the  sun  shining  out  w  iih 


SINCLAIR. 


AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  AND  PROS- 
PECTS, 
extract  to  the  editor. 
Dear  Sir,        Uheatland,  July  13,  1823. 
I  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  your  favor  of  the 
9th  current,  yesterday ;  and  thank  you  for  this 
renewed  instance  of  friendly  attention  to  my  re- 
quests. 

Our  Grain  Harvest  is  now  nearly  completed, 


great  heat  before  the  moisture  has  had  time  to 
der  will  insure  their  libi-aries  from  this  pest.  A  evaporate,  the  grape  is  scalded,  which  causes  11 
single  drop  of  the  same  oil,  will  prevent  a  pint  j to  rot,  and  afterwards  dry  up.  It  is  also  neces- 
of  ink  from  mouldiness  for  any  length  of  time.,sary  to  keep  the  ground  perfectly  free  from 


weeds  or  any  vegetable  production,  to  promou;  j 
free  circulation  of  air,  which  is  of  great  ad\a.T- 
tage.  There  is,  also,  another  advantage  attend- 
ing the  bags,  they  are  generally  taken  possessif " 


Paste  may  be  kept  from  mould  entirely  by  the 
same  addition ;  and  leather  is  also  elfectually  se- 
cured from  injury  by  the  same  agency. 

PUBLISHED  IN  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER,  BY  OR-  of  by  One  br  more  spidcrs,  which  effectually  pre. 

DER  OF  THE  STATE.  jvcnts  the  entrance  of  every  other  msect,  which. 

^  ^,      .         .  „^'^^A  «♦  without  that  protection,  frequently  destroy  the 

A  report  of  the  tobacco  »«sP^^9^^„d^^' .^^^^^^^  bunches!   When  Ihe  fruit  is  gathered,  th. 

hvered  from  Nottmgham  ^"^P?^^*^'^^  f  ^^^^^^^^  maybe  kept,  as  they  will  answer  very  wtl: 
during  the  quarter,  ^^'^^  If  Mr.  G.  is  successful  4  m- 

.   of  April,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  twen-,,  .       ,      .        exneriment  (oi  which  I  mak- 
and  we  are  enabled  to  form  a  more  accurate  esti-  ty-three.  and  ending  on  the  first  day  of  July  m  [^^''^J^l  heTim     w^ld  eive^^^^ 
mate  of  the  results  than  heretofore  ;  and  it  gives  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-three.      ?P  4^"^^  he  will;  it  would  give  gi  eat  saUstactiou 

roe  great  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  the  gene- j   

ral  crop  very  far  exceeds  the  expectations  of  the  I 


livered. 


most  sanguine  calculation.— In  some  instances,  the  ^  ^ 

crop  is  as  heavy  as  1  have  ever  seen — in  most  Number  in- 
I  think  it  may  be  estimated  at  nearly  an  average  1  spected. 
— while  in  others,  the  yield  has  been  only  mea-  Number  de- 
gre,  and  some  fields  have  wholly  failed. — These 
results  are  pretty  much  produced  by  the  stimd 
aid  of  fertility  and  cultivation;  but  the  fluctua- 
tion of  our  prospects  during  the  progression  of 
the  season,  was  truly  remarkable, and  without  ex- 
aujpie — at  first  the  promise  was  extremely  flat- 
tering ;  during  May  and  the  early  part  of  June, 
it  became  very  alarming,  and  almost  hopeless — 
after  which  period  resuscitation  was  miraculous, 
which  is  asci-ibuble,  1  think,  to  the  original 
strength  and  vigour  of  the  root,  and  the  occur- 
rences of  the  most  propitious  seasons.  Our  fields 
of  young  clover  exhibit  the  most  splendid  ap 
pcai  ahce,  and  the  growth  of  volunteer  clover  is 
superior  to  that  which  we  have  been  able  to  pro- 
duce for  some  >  ears  past,  by  the  most  skilful 
and  careful  cultivation.  Our  corn,  millet,  6cc. 
present  the  most  satisfactory  promise,  and,  in 
tine,  there  is  a  prOi>ability  of  the  present  year 
being  far  more  prolific  iu  the  aggregate  of  agri- 
cultural products^  than  any  which  nas  been  expe- 
rienced for  a  long  time.  Having  given  you  this 
general  account  of  ouv  crops,  since  you  have 
been  so  kind,  my  dear  sir,  as  to  express  a  solici- 
tude about  mine  in  particular,  I  have  the  uatis- 
faction  to  say  thai  it  is  very  good,  indeed  nearly 
double  what  i  at  one  time  expected.  My  wheat  and 
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184 


Or  wthiHH 
of  this 
state. 


Re^n- 
qjeeted. 


148 


184 


BADEN  8c  BOSWliLL.,  Inspectors. 
Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  July  5,  1823. 
True  Copy,  Jrom  the  original  report  on  file 
in  this  office. 

B.  HARWOOD,  Tr.  W.  S.  Md. 

A  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  at,  and  de- 
livered from  Taylor's  Landing  VVarehouse,  du- 
ring the  quarter,  commencing  from  the  third 
day  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
three,  and  ending  on  the  third  day  of  July,  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  twenty-three. 
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72 

72 
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110 

110 

DAVID  Sl'EUAUT,  Inspector. 
Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  July  10,  18.23. 

True  Copy,  from  the  original  report  on  file 
in  this  office. 

B.  HARWOOD,  Tr.  W.  S.  Md. 


if  the  result  was  communicated  through  the  me- 
dium of  your  very  useful  paper,  as  I  have  al^ 
ways  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  cultivation  vi 
the  grape,  Cultivator  of  the  T/m'. 


BALTIMORE,  FRIDAY,  JULY  25,  1623. 


BALTIMORE  MARKET. 
PRICES  CURRENT—^ORRECTKD  weekly. 

Flour,  best  white  wheat,  gS— Howard  strec 
Superfine,  $7  25 — fine  do.  $6  7o— Wharf,  do.  $6  7. 
—New  wheat,  gl  25  to  1  27— Red  do.  gl  4 
to  $i  43— Rye,  75  cents — Com,  50  to  52  ceii> 
—country  Oats,  40  cents—  Beef,  8  cts.  per  : 
— Live  'Cattle,   $6  to  $6  SO  per  cwt. — BJ 
con,  round,  8  to  9  cents  per  lb. — fork,  $4  50 
5  50  per  c.  lb.—    to  8  cts.  per  pound — Mutton,  \ 
to  6  cts.  per  lb. — Beans,  $1  37^  to  1  So — Pta.j 
black  eyed,  55  to  60  cts. — ^Red  Clover  Seed,  §5  >'| 
a  $6 — Orchard  Grass  do.  $3— Herds'  Grass  do. 
r-  Timothy  do.  g4  50— Millet,  none— Bockwhe^  | 
none — Flax  Seed,  75  to  80  cts.— Whiskey,  fi^  i\ 
the  wagons   36  cts.  per  gal.  mcluding  ihe  t>ir^ 
rel — Apple  brandy,  30  to  32  cts. — Peach  iu. 
65  to  70  cts. — Shad,  $6  50,  scarce — Herrin  ^ 
No.  1,  $2  75  per  bbl. — No.  2,  $2  50 — Fine  - 
60  to  65  cts.  per  bush.— Coarse,  do.  70 — Butu 
(firkin)  14  cts.  per  lb.— Eggs,  16  cts.  per  du. 
— New  Hay,  ^14  per  ton — Straw,  jg8. 

Maryland  Tobacco. — ^One  hhd.  made 
Elkannah  Waters,  sold  for    14  50— no  OQaten 
chani^e  in  prices  ^nce  last  notice^ 


Nn.  10,— VuL.  6. 


AMERICAN  KAliAi KK>— liALTiiitiH%  August  1st,  18S3. 


t4i 


UN  THK    PAH  VMUUKT  IMPORTANCE, 
TO  M  .\  HM  V  s  11,  or  A  CANAL  TO  THE 

Nft.  IX, 

iMit  nflit.  tAat  tht  ntjrct  Unfif  muH  dtHkuU 
rmi  mri^/t  in  an  equut  firo/iortion^ 

it,  Tbe  cotmtry  up  the  Poioroae  hai  alnjady 
been  aliilt  tl  ( 16)  to  contain  10,000  squEre  mUes*  It 
hun  .<Ki>  bt  cn  chara^rtfrised  (17)  by  the  high  au- 
tl*<:riiy  tit  a  Comiiiiticc  of  the  Senate  of  Mary- 
}^m\,  ai  beitii^  u  €Qzt?itrtj  by  no  meujjs  crieb rated 
/tr  i/i  rithfiria  und  ftriUit^.  By  the  same  kutho- 
n.)  it  i»  also  stated  (ir)  that  Tt-t^rc  Mr  Potomac 
*miTixvt4  i<t  the  uim<^(  /lo^sibk  ejcuni^  iii^  trade 
mfm§*€Omliierrd  tut  g/  minor  itfmsmn^',  ^hrn 
c^mpm^wUh  that  of  the  St4s^t^tif^,  But  it 
h  Di  jmtMVa^my  iDtoitioii  to  avail  myself  of  this 
v^mbm^tfir^fiiMtfioie  qf  undtrvaiumgthe  Po- 
ttfumc  mr  of  iU  a/t/iendage^.    On  the  con- 

tri»f>ti  lMtv«  itated  (7«>  that  I  was,  nor  oitly  t  n- 
Urcii^  wiHifig  but  sincerdj*  dtsirouJi  for  all  the  fa- 
ciliuts,  all  the  ca[racitics  of  the  Poiuiiiac  to  br 
tJuiy  appreciated  and  in^i>rovttL  And  such  1 
itUI  maintain  to  be  thu  lact.    But  i\\  the  sam^." 


twcUnt,  that  can  have  in  it,  1  am  inclined  to  believe  it  cann<A 
I  ^  the  expeti-  be  very  jmportant  for  the  setatt  to  aid  in  tbr  m- 
\i  difi  ^ame  pn>-  terimsc    J  have  s^aidCS^)  it       not  mif  inrmthn 
rotjie  is  Miurtcr      unJerx^Qitif  r/ir  Ptti^r^ac^  nor  any  one  of  ir» 
^  is  divide  the  ufifiefjdQf(tr9.    Xeith£?r  is  it.    I  am  awsii^  that 


<if  both  Ciinah  be  cf:iiMl,  \i 
this  percLiiT,  tl^  ill  vtrojjfirn 
diiuru,  aiubt  }Lf  fju  tn l,i ri^,L'{l  \ 
purtion  tiiat  tlit  Stis  jiK'h:!i>i-u 
than  liiut  of  ihc  Potomac  ;  th 

product  of  the  45  percent,  and  the  18^  miles,  Houth  of  the  rh-rr,  upon  the  Shenandoah,  thf 
by  the  100  milfev^  and  the  quotitut  which  is  near-  Opucon,  the  Suuth  Branch,  and  other  tributary 
lydl,  Ulh6perGeiit.foraieiiiLHf)u«hanniitriu^  etrrami,  tllere  ar«  exctllen  lands;  hnt  thtf« 
that  i»  eqiiivalieiit  to  U  m  tbat  ot  the  Pcj^tomac.  are  all  known  to  be  the  pic*peny  of  Virginia 
This  may  juklybe  conaidered  as  ptW  positive  J^artA  of  the  river  I«k  uihui  the  An^dCitt. 
that  if  the  Cdmiots^onera'  is  ptr  cent,  in  fa-  the  Conecocheaguc,  and  Conolovay  waters,  th£ 
von r  of  the  Potomac,  i*  not  too  hk^it,  neither  is  uoil  is  very  product? ve ;  but  Pennsylvania^  i«  pre^ 
my  75  per  cent,  in  favour  of  tl^^  Snsf^nthanna  sently  its*  owner.  Hence,  it  is  evident,  that 
toohxgh  i  hut  on  dit  contrary,  fot^  /v7;\  by  almost  were  the  trade  of  ttn  times  the  v^lne  that  the 
7  percent,  per  .mnmn.  ^btst  lands  could  tnake 

85.  It  has  already  h^ien  advL-ti^d  to  as  a  pos- 
sible event  for  the  Philadelphian-i  (Elut  or  i;  x-, 
ertion  to  draw  off  to  their  city,  j^erbaps,  orie 
thitti,  or  at  most  one  half  of  the  Susquehanna 


trade*  But  were  one  third  to  be  thus  drawn  off, 
the  residue  would  aniount  to  50  net'  cent,  per 
annum  to  the  stockholders^  and  a  gratuity  ot  13 
millions  annually  to  the  community  ;  or  should 
it  so  happen  that  one  half  were  to  be  taken,  the 
remaininj^  half  would  be  equal  to  G?^  percent, 
per  annum  on  the  stock,  and  a  gratuity  of  9  niiU 
liojis  to  ihe  pnblic ;  either  of  which  fractions  of 
the  i:*ir  .|Ui  tuLii[ia  trade,  even  the  least,  would 
greatly  traJi^ceiid  in  importaacc  to  Maryland,  the 
vvIloIc  of  the  Potooiac  trade,  were  it  Dfiered* 


tjme.lei  U bereeoUccted.tiiui  faaltutn.no  ca-  ^^iitjjeci  to  do  dmaioii  whatever*  Owin^^  howe- 
/i  citiew^  however  great  they  may  be,  can,  with  ver,  to  the  iiroposed  Potomac  appropriation  of 


propriety,  be  said  to  be  duly  appreciated,  if  rated 
above  their  merit,  and  that  the  performance  of 
c\  ery  enterprise  most  naturally  and  correctly  be- 
longs to  those  i>ortions  of  the  community  who 
are  most  deeply  interested  in  its  benefits. 

83.  Owing  to  the  double  advantage  of  30,000 
square  miles  being  accommodated  with  the  fa- 
cilities of  a  water  conveyance,  to  and  from  mar- 
ket, by  means  of  100  miles  of  Canal,  instead  of 
182  miles,  nearly  double  the  distance,  being  re- 
quired for  only  10,000  square  miles,  that  is,  for 
only  one  third  of  the  extent  of  country,  the  trade 
01  the  Susquehanna,  at  once  assumes  an  attitude  of 
in.poitance  to  Maryland,  surpassing  that  of  the 
Potomac,  in  the  proportion  of  between  5  and  6 
to  one.  The  annual  amount  of  profits  to  be  di- 
vided to  the  stockholders,  from  30,000  square 
miles  of  country,  such  as  is  described  up  the 
Susquehanna,  have  already  been  estimated  at 
$;7i0,000 ;  beside  an  annual  gratuity  of  18  mil- 
lions to  the  public.  At  the  same  rate  the  annu- 
al amount  from  a  country  of  only  10,000  square 
miles,  such  as  is  described  upon  the  Potomac, 
ought  to  be  less  than  j|250,000.  Accordingly,  it 
appears  that  the  Potomac  Commissioners,  pa- 
gts  38, 39, 40  of  their  report,  have  given  an  esti- 
mate in  detail,  founded  on  data  entirely  different 
from  mine,  amounting  to  £240,000.  Hence  it  is 
presumed,  no  patron  of  the  Potomac  can,  with 
propriety,  object  to  my  estimate,  for  two  rea- 
SiiUs :  inthefirht  place,  it  coincides  so  very  nearly 
with  the  official  amount  as  to  differ  from  it  only 
•oe  twenty  fourth  part  of  the  whole,  and  ag^in, 
that  difference,  instead  of  beinp;  opposed  to  his 
aiae  of  the  question,  is  directly  in  its  favour. 

84.  The  Commissioners'  estimate  of  profit 
tjpon  ^1,578,954  their  estimate  of  expenditure, 
is  equivalent  to  15  per  cent,  per  annum,  with  an 
excess  of  $3157  yearly,  to  meet  incidental  ex- 
peii«ea.  Agreeably  to  my  general  estimate  of 
^10,000  a  mile,  {250,000  00  the  cost  of  182  miles, 
IS  nearly  13^  per  cent  ;  but  admitting  the  Com- 
missioners' 15  percent,  to  be  the  correct  sum 
to  be  derived  trom  10,000  square  miles,  45  per 
cent,  must  be  a  sum  equally  correct  to  be  derived 
frc»ni  30,000,  supposing  contrary  to  the  evidence, 
(8.^)  that  both  countries  were  equally  rich  and  fcr 
tile. 


it,  the  iuteresitof  Mary* 
lurid  wonid  constitute  but  a  very  small  item  m 
i\u:  ^.ll^^iTlf  ;  bccausc,  from  the  very  naturt;  of 
tii€  case,  the  profits  of  the  farmer  would,  prin- 
cipally, pfo  directly  into  Pciiiisyh ania  and  Virgi- 
nia, while  those  of  the  merchant  would  centre 
In  the  IHatriot  of  Ci»1iiinbla.  Fram  ^ec^ra^liic^ 
and  other  anthen^c  !nfbnfiatiOii«  1  liave  no  doabt 
but  there  ^  ^upy  luxuriant  di^ricts  of  coa^ 
try  in  Egffit  «Ad  the  Land  of  Promise,  1  am 
not,  however,  prepared  to  believe  that  if  the 
Egyptians,  orthe  Turks,  were  in  want  of  a  canal, 
that  it  would  be  incumbctil  on  MarylLiiid  to  aul  ia 
the  work. 

89.  In  countries  so  foreign*  those  who  were  to 
receive  the  benefita,  ought  to  cnconnter  the  la- 
bour. And  by  parity  of  reason,  the  saoie  rule 
may  very  well  apply  to  our  situation  at  home. 
West  of  the  South  Mountain,  there  are  only  two 
counties  in  Maryland.  For  the  dene/it  of  t/ieae^ 
and  as  an  object  of  public  good,  let  the  state  au- 
thorise the  opening  of  the  Canal  by  a  chartered 
company,  taking  care  to  reserve  such  privileges 
as  may  be  necessary  ;  after  which  our  own  citi- 
zens, and  all  others,  will  be  at  liberty  to  sub- 
scribe as  much  as  they  please ;  and  to  accom* 
plish  the  work  as  soon  as  they  please.  But  for 
my  part,  I  would  suppose  that  as  the  state  has 
already  been  very  liberal  towards  the  Potomac, 
without  the  least  return,  worthy  of  notice,  it 
would  be  advisable  not  to  be  doubly  liberal  there, 
at  a  time  when  any  aid  that  can  be  afforded, 
would  be  of  the  utmost  importance  in  promoting 
the  proposed  Canal  to  the  Susquehanna ;  an  un- 
dertaking that  if  any  dependance  can  be  placed 
in  careful  and  accurate  calculation,  appears, 
from  the  same  data,  to  possess  more  than  six 
times  the  promise  of  its  importunate  rival. 

90.  In  1820  the  population  of  Maryland  was 
407,300.  The  subsistance,  habitation  and  cloth- 
ing of  this  number,  at  the  very  low  rate  of  g50 
each,  amounts  to  upwards  of  twentv  millions  of 
dollars  annually.  This,  no  doubt,  is  a  very  se- 
rious sum  to  be  raised  yearly,  and  there  are 
thousands  amongst  us,  who  are  under  very  great 
difficulty  to  accomplish  their  part  of  it.  It  would, 
at  least,  be  worthy  of  strict  examination,  whether 
only  $2,075,000,  per  annum,  the  utmnst  expec- 
tation (86^  from  the  Potomac,  would  be  compe- 
tent to  afford  the  required  relief.  Lest  it  should 
prove  to  be  incompetent,  let  us  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  the  more  ample  sum  of  $12,500,000,  an- 
nually from  the  Susquehanna.  It  is  one  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  eminent  Apostle  Paul,  1st  Tim. 
5th  chap.  8th  vers^.  But  if  any  provide  not  for 
hia  own,  etpecially  tho9e  of  his  own  house,  he 
hath  denied  the  faith,  and  is  worse  than  an  infi* 
del.  What  more  conclusive  evidence  then,  per- 
mit me  to  ask,  would  it  be  possible  to  urge  against 
those,  to  whom  the  choice,  upon  the  present  oc- 


$500,000,  being  somewhat  less  than  the  whole 
estimated  expense,  (84)  and  considering  that 
there  are  in  the  District  three  markets  to  be  sup- 
;>lied,  it  may,  rationally  be  inferred  that  it  would 
jc  deemed  very  unreasonable  indeed,  for  Mary- 
land to  expect  more  than  one  third  of  the  Poto- 
mac trade  in  return. 

86.  Thus,  then,  supposing  the  situation  of  Ma- 
ryland to  be  equally  as  advantageous  as  that  of 
the  District,  for  participating  in  the  benefits  of 
the  Potomac,  the  utmost  expectation  that  could 
be  indulged,  even  ia  that  case,  would  be  15  per 
cent,  annually  on  $500,000,  that  is  $75,000,  to- 
gether with  a  gratuity  of  two  millions  annually 
to  the  public.  The  sum  of  these  benefits,  that  is 
$2,075,000,  it  is  true,  would  appear  to  be  large, 
were  there  no  opportunity  for  Maryland  to  do 
better  with  the  treasures  of  the  state ;  but  cer- 
tainly, the  amount  is  but  small  when  compared 
with  a  moderate  expectation  from  the  Susque- 
hanna, to  wit  :  $500,000  per  annum,  that  is  50 
per  cent,  upon  one  million,  in  addition  to  a  gra- 
tuity of  12  millions  to  the  public,  being  together 
equivalent  to  $12,500,000,  that  is  more  than  six 
times  the  amount  presented  from  the  Potomac. 

87  But  the  difference  above  stated,  though 
very  great,  does  not  include  the  whole  difference 
in  favour  of  the  Susquehanna.  The  Potomac 
Canal,  without  its  proposed  appendages ;  with- 
out a  substitute  Canal  between  Baltimore  and  the 
mouth  ot  Monocacy,  or  Harper's  Ferry ;  and  the 
cross  cut  Canal  between  Baltimore  and  Bladens- 
burgh,  would  be  directly  calculated  to  operate  as 
a  very  great  injury  to  Maryland,  instead  of  a 
benefit.  From  its  local  situation,  it  would  natu 
rally  intercept  and  turn  to  the  District  a  ^reat 
mass  of  Western  trade,  that  by  means  ot  our 
turnpikes,  would  otherwise  find  its  way  to  the 
Baltimore  market.  Without  its  appendages  the 
Potomac  Canal  would  sweep  from  Maryland  and 
transfer  to  the  District  every  dollar  of  mercan 
tile  profit  upon  all  the  trade  that  by  means  of 

Its  tacilities,  should  be  drawn  mto  it  from  off  our  Lasion.  may  be  confided,  of  their  having  denied 
turnpikes.  |^^^  faith,  and  being  worse  than  infidels,  should 


88.  Neither  would  it  be  possible  for  the  ad- 
vantages ot  the  Potomac  Canal,  alone,  to  be  ve- 
••V        v..«%.t.%.iv9  «*«,iv  v«iu»..j  ..wi.  <»..v>  XV.  .ry  extensive  to  the  farmers  of  Maryland  ;  and 
But  admitting  the  average  cost  per  mile  [from  the  little  interest  generally  that  the  state 


they,  regardless  of  every  principle  of  common 
sense,  and  common  prudence,  reject  the  large 
sum  above  mentioned,  and  give  the  preference 
to  the  small  one  ?  Were  any  candidate  for  oifice 
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k  iown  to  be  capable  of  such  an  error,  it  wouW 
certairlv  be  a  crime  to  put  it  in  his  power  to  bi 
the  disgraceful  agent  of  his  own  folly. 

(To  be  Continued,) 
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when  a  road  leads  down  the  descent,  it  is  gene- (portion  of  the  whole  expense  ;  and  the  oniv  ;)rc 
I'allv.  he  savs.  furnished  on  both  sides  with  ponds, iparation  of  the  lime  is  that  of  slakin.^  it  and  pick- 


some  of  them,  perhaps,  not  having  more  than  an 
hundred  yards  of  run,  off  a  narrow  roadway  ; 
yet,  from  that  small  ijuantity  of  surface,  are  suffi- 


ing  out  the  cores ;  no  siftinv;  or  skreening  bcin^, 
in  gejieral  used ;  though  obviously  useful  where 
it  is  usually  laid  on  with  a  spade  or  shovel ;  but  a 


W  A^RH  PONDS  FOR  THE  USE  OF  CAT 
TLE  AND  FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES, 
f  Con  tin  ved  fro  m  fiage  1 43.  J 
On  this  mode  of  making  ponds  for  the  use  of 
live  stock,  (described  in  the  last  number  ot  the 
Farrr.er)  there  are  several  circumstances  of  the 
process  mor^  fully  detailed  in  the  Rural  Econo- 
my of  Yorkshire,  under  the  heads  of,  1.  the  run, 
O"  collecting  surface  ;  2.  the  reservoir ;  3.  the 
liming  ;  4,  the  claying  ;  5.  the  covering  ;  6.  the 
ti  ne  of  making;  and  7.  the  cost. 

In  regard  to  the  1,  or  the  run,  the  author  re 
marks  that  *•  a  bare  firm  surface,  as  a  road,  col- 
lects the  greatest  quantity  of  water."  But  that 
*•  a  grassy  surface  retains  the  rain  water  which 
falls  npon  it,  and  which,  in  level  situations,  is 
conducted  into  the  soil,  by  worm-holes  and  other 
inlets,  with  which  grass  land  generally  abound  ; 
especially  in  summer,  when  a  collection  is  of  the 
greatest  value.  However,  if  the  subsoil  be  reten- 
tive, ditches  especially  of  arable  inclosures,  will 
frequently  afford  a  supply,  even  in  summer ;  but 
in  an  upland  situation,  where  the  subsoil  is  ge 
nerally  absorbent,  a  road,  or  an  artificial  run,  be 
comes  necessary.  But  that  in  upland  districts,  as 
the  wolds  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  downs  of  Surrev 
and  Kent,  the  surface  is  generally  broken  into 


ciently  supplied  with  water."  He  adds,  that,  "in :  sieve  would,  perhaps,  be  found  by  theinexperienc 
the  situation  of  a  pond,  there  is  one  thing  requi-  ed,  a  better  tool ;  an1  the  extra  labor  no  object." 
site,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  attended  to,  even  .\nd,  '*  the  thickness  of  the  coat  laid  on  is,  he 
by  the  most  skilful  in  the  art.  The  requisite  he 'adds,  about  half  an  Inch.  Half  a  chaldron  of 
speaks  of  is  that  of  admitting  a  waste  water  lime  is  sufficient  to  complete  a  pond  of  forty  feet 
place,  on  the  upper  side  of  the  reservoir,  to  pre- 1  diameter.  The  principal  part  of  it  is  laiH  on 
vent  the  water,  when  the  pond  is  full,  from  run-  beneath  the  clay  ;  a  few  bushels  only  being  re- 
ningthrough  it,  by  which  means  it  becomes  filled! served  for  scattering  round  the  edges,  to  prevent 
up  unnecessarily.    For  the  nature  of  foul  water  is  the  worms  from  getting  into  the  clay."    He  heie 


such,  that  whenever  it  changes  frotM  a  current 
to  a  stagnant  state,  |it  deposites  a  considerable 
part  of  its  foulness;  so  that  the  warer  which 
leaves  a  full  resei-voir,  is  finer  than  that  which  en- 
ters it,  the  sediment,  of  course,  being  left  behind 
in  the  reservoir.  Whereas,  if  the  current  into 
the  pond  were  to  cease  when  the  pond  is  suffi- 
ciently filled,  the  sediment  of  the  overplus  wa- 
ter would,  he  imagines,  be  got  nd  of.  The  pond 
would  receive,  in  this  case,  no  other  foulness  than 
that  which  was  given  by  the  quantity  of  water 
requisite  to  fill  it.  He  thinks  that  a  small  catch 
pool,  between  the  run  and  the  reservoir,  would  ar- 
rest much  of  the  foulness  of  water  collected  from 


states  that,  "  a  still  more  secure,  and  on  i  le 
whole,  a  more  eligible  method  of  liming  his 
lately  been  thotight  of,  and  is  now  [June  1787)  la 
practice,  at  Lockton,  (in  that  neighbourhood)  >y 
the  commissioners  of  inclosxire,  in  making  pub  ic 
drinking  pools,  for  the  use  of  the  township.  In- 
stead of  scattering  the  lime  in  powder,  "it  i$ 
formed  with  sand,  into  mortar  ;  a  regular  coat  of 
which  is  spread  about  an  inch  thick,  not  only  be- 
neath, and  at  the  edges  of  the  clay,  but  over  the 
entire  surface.  This  is,  he  thinks,  an  obvious 
improvement,  which  appears,  to  human  fore- 
sight, to  bring  this  method  of  forming  pools  ne  ir 
to  perfection.  The  clay  becomes  cased  on  either 
side,  with  a  regular  coat  of  cement,  and  is  there- 


a  road :  and*  in  a  situation  which  could  admit  of  * 

it,  would  be  woith  the  trouble  of  forming.   In 'by  secured,  in  perhaps  the  compl'etest  manner 
many  situations,  the  mud  it  might  collect,  would,  he '  possible,  from  the  attack  of  worms.    The  labor 
supposes,  amply  repay  the  expense  of  forming  it.";and  expense,  however,  is  by  this  method  increas- 
He  states  that  **  the  form  of  the  reservoir  is,  ed.    A  pond,  nineteen  feet  diameter,  he  says 
universally,  that  of  a  shallow  bason,  or  more, took  two  chaldrons  and  a  half  of  lime,  and  five 
strictly  speaking,  that  of  a  flat  cone  inverted  ;  small  cartloads  of  sand.     Both  the  materials 
the  sides  shelving  straight  from  the  brim  to  an;  were  sifted,  and  worked  up  in  the  usual  way,  in- 
hill  and  dale,  and  diversified  by  smaller  vallies  angle  or  point  in  the  centre.  .If  the  excavation  to  mortar.    Great  caution  is  necessary  in  laying 
and  inequalities.   In  situations  of  this  kind,  helbe  made  sixty  feet  diameter,  its  greatest  depth  isjon  the  clay,  in  this  case.    And,  he  adds  that,  **  If 
says,  artificial  runs  are  nw)st  wanted,  and  may  be  about  seven  feei :  if  foity  feet  diameter,  the! the  mortar  does  not  lie  some  time  to  stiffen. 


wbst  easily  made.  He  has  seen  some  faint  at 
tempts  at  making  them  on  the  wolds  of  this  dis- 
trict by  cutting  a  few  grips,  with  a  spade,  above 
the  reservoir ;  but  they  were  too  few,  too  short, 
and  too  seldom  scoured,  to  answer,  in  any  consi- 
derable degree,  the  intended  purpose.  They  ne- 
vertheless, he  observes,  shewed  plainly  enough, 
the  utility  of  channels  for  catching  hasty  show 


depth  is  about  five,— rbcfore  the  cdats  of  clay,  &c. 
be  laid  on."  And  that,  "a  reservoir  set  out 
twenty-two  yards  diameter,  by  seven  feet  deep, 
will,  when  finished,  measure  about  sixty  feet  by 
six,  and  will  hold  about  two  hundred  and  ten  cu- 
bical yards,  or  near  seven  hundred  hogsheads  of 

wattTi    Forty  feet  diameter  by  four  feet  deep, land  is  seldom  found  at  hand,  in  situations  where 


the 

clay  displaces  it ;  if  it  get  too  dry  before  it  be 
covered,  it  is  liable  to  crack." 

In  respect  to  the  4th,  or  claying,  it  is,  he  says, 
in  thi.s  operation,  the  manual  art,  and  the  labour, 
principally  centre.  And  that,  upon  the  woMs, 
clay  is  sometimes  fetche4  six  or  seven  miles  ; 


when  finished,  contains  sixty-two  cubical  yards. 


ers,  falling  on  grassy  slopes,  off  which  a  conside-  or  two  hundred  hogsheads  (6f  sixty-three  gallons, 
rabl  quantity  of  water  will  escape,  provided  there  i  wine  measure)." 

be  channels  at  proper  distances,  to  receive  it."  In  unde.  taking  the  work,  the  first  business  in 
But  in  order  to  reap  the  greatest  benefit  from|settingoutareservoir,istotakethe levelofthesite, 
an  artificial  nin,  and  to  make  it  with  the  greatest j  and  drive  piles,  as  a  guide  in  forming  the  banks, 
case,— he  advises  to  "form  the  basin  at  some  and  in  making  the  conducting  channel  and  waste 
consideralile  distance  from  the  head  of  a  valley  ;  water  place.  If  the  situation  be  on  aslope,  theex- 
from  *Mch,  down  to  the  reservoir,  to  open  a  main  cavated  mould  is,  he  say.s,  used  in  forming  the 
channel  by  two  furrows  of  a  plough  turned  out-  bank  on  the  lower  side  :  if  nearly  level,  the 
■ward.   From  this  main  stem  to  plough  lateral  mould  requires  to  be  removed,  or,  (if  laid  round 


artificial  pools  are  most  wanted :  the  carriage  of 
the  clay,  therefore,  generally  becomes  a  heavy 
article  oif  expense.  Bur,  the  rhoi-e  of  c'  \  s, 
he  observes,  thonght  to  be  less  essential,  than 
the  Working  of  it.  Good  ponds  are  said,  he 
adds,  to  have  been  made  with  common  loamy 
mould  ;  but  it  is  wrong,  he  thinks,  to  depend  on 
any  thing,  but  a  strong  ductile  clay,  if  it  can  be 
had  within  a  moderate  distance.  And,  "  the 
thickness  of  the  coat,  now  pmty  generally  ljud 
on  is,  he  says,  about  five  or  six  inches,  in  the 


branches,  with  an  easy  descent  towar 's  it,  along  the  edge)  the  conducting  channel  to  be  raised. 'rough  ;  beating  it  down  to al)out  three  inches.  In 
the  sides  of  the  slopes,  by  single  furrows,  turne  •  But  if  the  clay  or  stone  be  excavated,  it  is  laid  {the  infancy  of  the  art,  two  coats  of  clay,  of  about 
down  hill ;  by  which  means  the  ploughing  will  separately  aside  to  save  carriage.  And,  if  the* that  thickness,  were  laid  on  ;  but  one  coat  has 
be  rendered  easy,  the  channels  made  free  on  the  lower  side  be  raised  with  the  excavated  mate- i been  found  effectual,  and  much  less  expensive, 
upper  sides  for  the  admission  of  wat<  r,  and  higl>  rials,  they  ought  to  be  firmly  worked  together,  or  However,  it  is  probable,  it  will  not  prove  so 
on  the  lower  sides  for  retaining  it."  And  he  should  lie  a  sufficient  time  to  settle  ;  otherwise,  durable."  hu  ,  **  the  method  of  beating  will,  he 
thinks  "the  plough  would  not  be  less  expedi  he  says,  the  side  thus  formed,  is  liable  lo  settle  "says,  be  difficult  to  describe;  yet  it  most  espc- 
tirus  in  scouring  than  in  making  the  channels:  oi  after  the  reservoir  is  finished  ;  by  which  means'cially  requires  description."  And,  •*  the  drier 
perhaps  a  more  sledge-like  implement  would  be  cracks  are  formed  and  a  miscarriage  ensues,  the  clay  is  worked,  the  less  liable  it  will  be  to 
still  more  effectual  than  the  plough,  in  closingthe  When  the  excavation  has  received  the  intended  crack  with  drought,  when  finished.    In  a  dry  sea- 


fissures  and  worm  holes,  which  presently  are  foim,  its  sides  are  made  firm  and  smooth,  for  the 
formed  in  watercourses  laid  dry  :  and  which,  i*  reception  of  the  lime,  or  first  coat  " 


left  open,  absorb  an  inconceivable  quantity  of  wa- 
ter before  they  be  saturated  ;  especially  if  the 
current  of  water  be  ruavded,  by  grass  or  other 
obstructions  that  n^ay  be  formed  inthfm*" 

Tn  re^f  ect  to  the      c»  the  reservoir,  he  says. 


W  ith  regard  to  the  3d.  or  liming,  its  use  is,  he 
says,  "  merely  that  of  preventing  earth-worms 
from  perforating  the  coat  of  clay  ;  the  proper 
qu«a\tity  di  pends,  in  some  measure,  on  the  nature 
of  the  soil.     A  fat  rich  earth,  among  which 


•*  the  siti  ation  in  them  should  dtperd  princij.al-  worms  always  abound,  requires  .more,  he  says, 
ly  c  n  the  run.  Kcar  the  si(ie  of  a  road  is,  m  ge  than  a  dead  hungr)  mould,  or  a  dry  stony  bottom'; 
ntibl,  he  supposes  tht  most  dcsirabk  situation/on  which  i  tteiuive  pools  are  said  to  have  been 
provided  a  si.ff-cient  descent  can  be  had  from  the  made,  witli^ut  liufe.    However,  as  no  soil,  pt- 


T(iC  to  the  rtservoir.  Voads  leading  along  the 
sidt  s  of  slopes  can  only  afford  a  supply  to  the 
groundbon  their  lower  sides.    But  in  this  country 


haps,  is  eimvfU  fret  tiom  those  enendes  toptnid 
it  would  bf  toll)  t©risk  a  miscarria^t-  in  any  siHi 


son,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  moisten  it:  for 
\k  \\m  h  uurpose  the  centre  of  the  pit  is  Homei  mes 
finished  first,  to  collect  the  wat*»r  of  showers ;  'he 
carriage  of  water  being,  in  some  cases  expensive." 
In  executing  the  work  of  laying  on  the  cluv, 
the  workmen,  he  says,  begin  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pit,  and  work  upward  ;  laying  patch  after 
patch,  or  circle  after  circle,  until  the  brim  be 
reached  :  taking  great  care  hot  to  carry  on  sticks, 
straws,  dirt,  or  any  kind  of  foulness,  among  the 
^lay  or  with  their  feet ;  and  being  careful  not  to 
iiisplace  the  lime,  in  throwing  it  on ;  to  prevent 
wuicli,  the  lime  is  not  spread  over  the  whole  at 


ation  ;  aft  the  expense  of  liiiiinj,  makes  but  a  small  ouce ;  but  is  scattered  on^  as  it  is  wanted  to  be 
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covm4  with  clay*"  And  as  sow  as  '*  a  plot  of 
cUy  is  t^td  tsn,  and  adjust id^  it  is  b&aten  tint, 
iritn  a  wtvodtn  *  mell,*  i>r  htetU',  made,  at  prt- 
trtit,  of  ihtBc  dltiktn^iinnH^  tl^e  liead  fourtteii 
inrhf'f         «nd  thrcL*  iiicluvs  tUu^ieE<er  ;  the  han- 

juur  tftt  UH\f^,  aiul  suited  iu  thickness,  lu  tlie 
hiiTirj  ot  ihr  workmaru  Btttie*  of  d-ffereEit  si  si- 
rs liMVc  1m  e»  ill  tis««  In  diffcrant  lUges  oS  the  art; 
but  ncnc  of  them  tiave  been  found  to  be  so  well 
ailaplcd  to  (he  operation,  aii  that  in.  iti$  itft 
imt.  The  nmi  ope  ration  Is  performed  inth  Che 
fftie  of  the  beetle,  to  level  the  protuberaiices,  and 
•snMll  the  mtghne^es,  so  ftu.  to  make  the  whole 
Into  a  rei;ulftr  thct^t  of  un  even  thickness."  And 
wlitti  *'  ihikis  effected,  it  h  stt  uck  forcibly^  wi;li 
the  i'Jid  ol  the  beetle,  which  is  drivtMi  dovvn 
Rciivly,  but  not  quitii  to  tht  hnii-  ;  kaving  iht^ 
^Ttace  full  of  isome  wh^i  honey -comb-like  celU 
itr  iliutft*  Jf  UiL*  buttle  be  strticJt  nngisurdudl;, ,  quite 
through  to  the  iinie^  a  piece  of  cla^,  iiiuj  a  little 
bmejl  fttquiretUi*  weftdly  pl«6id^tti£  breach. 
Id  m¥«iiS  m  de&ot  in  the  puif  tlilfl  injured/' 
Aji4  ''til*  whole  beini5  gone  over  rn  this  man- 
mt,  wiih  tbe  e^id,  the  surface  is  again  levelled 
Willi  the  tide  of  the  tool ;  ibe  workman 
^piMil  tmekw&rcl,^  a»  the  business  ptoceedtr* 

In  regani  to  ihc  next  l>eAtiht^^  it  is  wiih  the 
eml,  but  not  qui't-  vn  deep  as  iK-fc^rtf ;  und  the 
natKluittsc**  l>t'iiit^  :L}^:±in  Icvclkd  with  the  side, 
a  I  i  Hii*tin  workirtl  ovtr  with  the  end;  but  ^lill 
.i  ,.Jif>wcr  than  in  the  midide  beating."  Ide  ob- 
^'.rvci  Uiat,  *'ihe  first  strnkci  with  the  end  of 

beetle  ought  to  cloie  the  bottom  of  the  cUy 
fit  n  ly,  with  the  lime  and  the  bed  on  which  it  is 
spread  the  second  ought  to  unite  the  middle  of 
the  clay  with  the  bottom  and  the  last  to  close, 
without  a  pore,  the  upper  part  with  the  middle ; 
»and  the  last  strokes,  with  the  side  of  the  bee- 
tle, ought  to  be  sufficiently  forcible  to  close,  en- 
tirely, the  dimples  formed  by  the  last  given 
stiokes  with  the  end."  When  "these  several 
operations  are  thought  insufficient,  it  is  continued 
to  he  worked  with  the  end  and  side  of  the  beetle, 
akemately,  until  not  a  flaw  can  be  found ;  the  en- 
tire coat  of  clay  being  manufactured  into  a  lead- 
like sheet,  firm  enough  to  bear  a  man  without  an 
impression,  and  a  horse  without  injury  ;  and, 
when  two  coats  of  clay  were  in  use,  the  upper 
one  was^  he  8a>  s,  laid  upon  the  rough  surface  of 
the  last  end-beating ;  by  which  means,  the  two 
CDats  became,  by  the  subsequent  beatings,  incor- 
Dorated  in  one  thick  sheet.  A  substantial  me- 
thod, this,  of  which,  he  says,  the  present  appears 
to  be  rather  a  refinement,  than  an  improvement" 
of  the  practice. 

In  the  5th  operation,  or  covering,  he  remarks 
that  •*the  first  coat  is  of  commhn  earth,  to  assist 
in  keeping  out  the  drought,  and  to  make  a  bed  for 
the  stones :  to  prevent  their  asperities  from 
piercing,  and  thereby  injuring  the  sheet  ot  clay. 
I  nis  coat  may  be  three  or  four  inches  thick,  ac 
c«  ruing  to  the  nature  of  the  stones  with  which  it  is 
1(5  b»  ctjv  ered.  if  thest  be  large  and  irregular,  more 
earth  is  requisite,  than  when  the  stones  are 
small,  smooth,  or  flat.  The  leanest,  most  infer- 
tile soil  IS  fittest  for  this  purpose.  W  orms  and 
weeds  arc  equally  to  be  feared  ;  and  a  rich  soil  is 
g(  i.ial  to  both.  In  this  point  of  view,  two  coats 
ot  clay  are,  in  his  opinion,  much  preferable  to  a 
coat  of  clay  and  a  coat  of  rich  mould."  He 
thinks  that  the  persons  employed  in  this  sort  of 
btiMness,  are  not  "  sutticiently  aware  ot  the  mis- 
cait vou^ness  of  weeds:  indeed,  some  ponds  will 
remain,  tor  several  years,  in  a  manner  free  Irom 
them.  But  he  has  seen  others,  in  which  weeds, 
even  docks  (near  the  edi»e)  have  growa  luxuri- 
ajjiiy.  It  is  probable  that  the  lap-rooted  weeds 
stnke  thrmigti  'ht  several  coats ;  and,  whenever 
the  roots  Otcay,  a  perforation  must  be  left." 
And  he  supposes  that    mould  taken  from  a  dry 


sound  highland  situation  is,  in  all  hum  in  prob.i- 
l>iHiy,  leii^i  liable  |)rcf iaj^arc  uqHJtic  ^vci.;!"-., 
vhan  ihr-  ennh  of  a  lo^v  sitnafion  or  i\  ho>j;J* 
thinks  the  following  au  in-enious  and  sim|dt'ine* 
thod  ot  keepini;;  the  wL-edi  umh^r  ;  ejipt'cirtUy  ^it 
the  ed^cs,  where  they  kirc  j^.m-i.tUy  most  abun- 
datit.  Though  all  the  ^iidtsof  a  drinkin]^  popil  be 
opei,  cattle  will  go  to  partkitliir  places  to  drtnk  ; 
ftfkd  in  these  places^  the  weeds  afe  tmmpled  upon 
sad  kilkd,  Thci^fore,  bo  che^4bM«tik^  Hie 
parts  which  are  most  free  «6#eiwd  with 
thorns,  while  those  wluch  are  weedy  are  left 
open  for  the  cattle  to  ch  ihk  iit." 

lie  adtU  that  '^the  mould  being  rendered  level 
find  snitHJtlv,  ihtr  sioties  i^vtt  laid  on  ;  first  covering 
'tfic  mould  with  tht  liirgest.  hdd  it  tUt  hide 

tkAvn\v;i]  (1^  t<i  [3j\  ^i-Tif.  ih^ir  sinkiui^  down  to  the 
clay;  and  upon  theiie  laying  smaUtr,  until  the 
r.oatbe  made  five  or  six  incii'-'s  thick/'  He  also 
states  ^t hat  "atmw  b#s  been  used  between  the 
etftjf  AMthe  atfillQSl  fll^  the  instance  in 

whrch  m  itbfMvm'  incited     liming  was  prac- 
tised, a  layer  of  thick  sods  w^^  yn^  i^r^s^^^ 
downward,  upon  the  Ume;         i^>diA  |iK#  JMi 
j^  in^es  thick  of  Loose  stooes;|^  go  to 

*  yt£d|#  tite  SOX?TU&RH  PATRIOT. 

r\LANl>  SWAMPS. 
Mr,  £(/i,'rjr  — Ai^retably  to  the  intimation  giv- 
en in  my  last  number,*  1  now  beg  leave  to  intro- 
duce a  part  of  the  report,  of  the  engineer  who 
examined  the  swamp  that  leads  into  the  south- 
west branch  of  Stono  River,  or  Wallace's  creek : 
Report — "  According  to  my  instructions,  I  have 
examined  the  situation  of  the  Swamp  fVom  the 
high  bridge  on  the  Stono  new  road  to  the  mouth  i 
of  the  public  drain  near  Rutledge's  landing.  The 
present  drain,  by  following  the  natural  course  of 
the  water,  has  in  my  opinion,  been  judiciously 
laid  out,  and  ought  not  to  be  altered  except  so  far 
as  to  cut  off*  a  few  sharp  angles  that  the  water 
jmaypassoff'  more  freely — from  the  New  Road 
to  Laurel  Hill,  the  swamp  rises  gradually  as  you 
I  approach  the  creek  in  consequence  of  the  alluvi- 
al deposits,  which  have  been  formed  there  for 
centuries.  The  only  outlet  to  this  extensive 
swamjp,  including  its  diff'erent  branches,  is  ten 
feet  wide  and  two  feet  deep.  How  is  it  possible 
that  such  an  immense  body  of  water  should  find 
a  passage  through  so  small  on  outlet."  The  re- 
port then  goes  on  to  make  such  remarks  as  are 
not  necessary  to  be  repeated  here,  as  they  are 
merely  local.  I  shall  make  no  comment  on  the 
report,  but  will  repeat  the  observations  of  the 
Engineer ;  how  is  it  possible  that  such  a  body 
of  water  can  "be  carried  oft' by  so  small  an  outlet? 
Permit  me  now,  to  introduce  the  remarks  of  the 
bditor  of  the  American  Farmer,  "  when  the 
swamps  of  this  county  (Prince  George,  Virginia,) 
are  said  to  be  scarcely  worth  bringing  into  cul- 
tivation, the  assertion  is  intended  to  apply  to  the 
only  course,  which  can  now  be  adopted  for  drain- 
ing them ;  that  is,  by  the  unconnected  efforts  of 
different  individuals,  who  are  compelled  always 
to  begin  at  the  wrong  end  ;  on  the  outskins  and 
head  branches  instead  of  at  the  outlet,  and  through 
the  middle  of  the  swamp.  Therctrre  all  at 
tempts  have  been  attended  with  great  labor  and 
expense,  ana  have  never  had  more  than  partial 
success.  But  draining  on  a  rational  plan,  the  ini 
provement  would  be  one  of  the  most  valuable, 
and  decidedly  the  cheapest  that  could  uike  place 
in  lower  Vir^^uiia '*  Tne  very  errorof  which  this 
writer  complains,  is  the  fatal  error,  that  h.ts  been 
..ommitted  on  all  the  swamps  that  1  am  acquaint- 


ed u'Tth  ;  and  has  been  the  cause  of  iminenve 
c  L ;  J .  I  ll!  s  I  t  i  ns  sunk  and  destroy c^rl^  If  this  would 
he  irnTiortant  an  improvement  to  Virginia,  h  iw 
rnnch  more  -s'"?  to  SdUth  C^imHiicit  ^vhtrt-  we  hiiV*^ 
i  sft  H'L-H  ailnptcd  tn  low  Urids,  The  rc^- 

^in:i '  k's  of  the  slau'  would  he  tnateriallv  incri.a^,^ 
eil^and  &o  fuily  'vere  our  ancestors  convinced  of 
this  truth,  th«t  ftmple  powers  wem  «^fid  in  tiMr 
CofliiKiaslonerii  w  the  poweirt  Of  Cottuniiakiii- 
ersoC  Roads.    In  introdoeftif  these  imatltfi  be- 
fbi^  the  public,  soflie  npOloi^  mftjp  be  deemed  ne- 
cessary, and  II  the  subject  were  aUogetber  of  a 
[>nvate  nattire,  I  should  most  wUlln^lf  do  to  ;  but 
as  r  cofiiiider  the  state  as  being  imimatety  con- 
cerned in  the  prosper Uy  of  all  Its  citizen^^  ^my 
improve  111  c:nt  which  mny  tnke  place  in  a  pan 
mtcrL'^Lin}^  lo  the  whoU%     CuTjrior  bids  me  stale, 
that  my  rliief  object  is  to  CLiU  the  attention  of 
tlios*.'  whn  Jiavc  tajntnl  at  tlicir  di^iposjiil,  uT>d  to 
ask  whether  it  is  not  an  object  worthy  of  atten- 
tion,  fm  %  l|p««tlli$ioilf  ^  nurchaic  up  these  ne- 
glct^itf  ^aS^  Hv  «mr'tlie  {iresent  proprietors 
WtUl^lii^  too  poor  to  cotnintnoe  the  nnde^ahln^  i 
mA      a  rational  plan  of  improventimt  not  Oiuf 
Increase  their  own  fortunes,  but  deserve  the 
thanks  of  their  country.  The  citizens  of  Charles* 
ton  nre  intercepted  in  these  improvements,  for 
they  will  not  only  ^well  the  amount  of  exports, 
but  furnish  at  a  cheaper  rale  than  at  present, 
ihoiC*  articks  in  the  fLirmini^  line^  which  contri- 
bute io  much  to  out'  comfort,  and  which  aie  at 
present  so  extravagant,  as  to  force  those  ^.vho 
have  small  incomes  to  leave  the  city.    When  1 
look  through  the  vista  of  time,  and  contemplate 
the  rising  glory  and  happiness  of  my  country, 
my  imagination  swells  with  the  brightest  visions, 
but  medio  de  fonte  lefiorum  aurgit  amari  aliquid 
quod  in  ifiais  Jloribu9  angat ;    I  no  sooner  turn 
and  behold  the.  monuments  of  decay  which  sur- 
round me,  than  my  heart  almost  sinks  in  despon- 
dency and  despair. — Should  I,  however,  by  call- 
ing the  attention  of  the  public  to  this  subject,  be- 
come the  humble  instrument  of  producing  a  bet- 
ter state  of  things ;  happy,  aye  thrice  happy  shall 
I  be.    Be  the  result  as  it  may,  I  shall  have  the 
consolation  to  think,  that  I  have  made  an  effort. 
I  now,  Mr.  Editor,  take  m^  leave,  and  thank  you 
for  your  kindness  in  giving  publicity  to  these 
crude  but  well  intended  remarks. 

PHILO  RUSTICUS.  , 


♦  See  Am.  Far.  No  14,  vol  5. 


FLAX  AND  HEMP. 
itT*  We  have  in  this  number  commenced  the 
publication  of  a  pamphlet  published  in  Ireland,  by 
the  Dublin  Linen  Board,  the  last  fall,. and  which  we 
believe  to  contain  very  valuable  information  upon 
the  subjects  of  flax  and  hemp.  The  important 
facts  stated  therein,  with  res*pect  to  the  mode 
of  managing  flax  in  Holland,  are,  we  think,  cal- 
culated to  benefit  Ireland  to  the  manifest  loss  of 
the  United  States.  For,  if  the  fibre  is  better 
when  made  from  the  matured  plant,  and  they 
should  adopt  the  principle,  what  is  to  prevent 
the  Irish  from  growing  their  own  seed?  Wc 
cannot  but  consider  it  as  very  strange  indeed, 
that  the  Linen  board  should  have  remained  so 
long  ignorant  of  the  important  fact,  that  the 
ilax  is  oetter  from  the  seeded  plant,*  than  it  is 
when  pulled  green.  It  will  be  perceived  that 
Mr.  besnard  attaches  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  rottm^  of  the  filant^  and  therein  we  are  in- 
clined to  thinit  he  is  right.  We  believe  it  to  be 
all  essential.  The  importance  of  the  subject,  and 
til  new  light  which  IS  here  th:  wn  upon  it  by  a  per- 
son specially  selected  oy  the  Board  of  Linen  Trade 
lu  Ireland — and  who  may,  therefore,  be  presum- 
ed to  be  peculiarly  qualified  to  make  the  inves- 
li^ations — will  be  a  su>hcient  apology  for  giving 
.o  tills  little  pamphlet  so  large  a  portion  of  tiie 
Farmer.    We  are  not  well  informed  as  to  the 
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ex.  ent  of  the  culture  of  flax  and  hemp  in  this  coun- 
try, but  our  impression  is,  that  in  Ohio,  Ken- 
tucky, and  other  western  states,  they  are  ob- 
jects of  increasing  importance,  and  that  they 
must  grow  in  consequence,  as  with  the  augmen- 
tation of  capital,  factories  shall  be  multiplied 
in  the  West.  Indeed,  when  we  reflect  on  the 
eniinent  advantages  enjoyed  in  the  Western 
country,  we  are  surprised  that  the  raw  material 
which  is  produced  there,  is  not  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent manufactured  on  the  spot.  Water  power, 
fuel,  the  raw  material,  &c.  &c.  &c.  being  there 
eminently  proximated, — Edit,  Jim,  Far, 

Refiort  of  an  inquiry  into  the  mode  of  cuiti* 
vating  and  treating  Flax^  in  the  JS/etherlanda^ 
l:fc,  hy  Peter  Beanard,  Esq.  Insfiector^Gene' 
ral  for  Leinster^  Mumter^  and  Connaught, 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO  INSPECTOR-GENERAL. 

No.  I. 

Letter  of  the  Truateea  of  the  Linen  Boards  to 
Jamea  Corry^  Eaq, 

.**  London,  June  21st,  1822. 

«*  Sir, 

"  Aware  that  the  law  will  not  justify  a  regu- 
lar meeting  of  the  Linen  Board  of  Ireland,  but  in 
Dublin,  we,  the  undersigned  members  of  that 
Board,  viewing  the  great  and  growing  import- 
ance of  the  culture  and  proper  management  of 
flax  and  hemp  within  Ireland,  and  conscious  of 
the  superiority  of  that  ^hich  is  sent  to  these 
countries  from  Holland  and  the  Netherlands,  re- 
quest that  you  will  immediately  direct  the  In* 
spector-General  of  Leinster,  Munster  and  Con- 
naught,  Mr.  Besnard,  to  proceed  thither, 
soon  as  dismissed  from  his  i^ttendance  on  the 
Committee  of  tlie  House  of  Commons  now  sit 
ting  on  the  Linen  Laws.   You  will  hand  to  him 
such  letters  as  shall  be  furnished  to  ^ou  by  the 
House  of  Mr.  Maberly,  and  in  your  mstructions 
will  direct  him  carefully  and  diligently  to  exa« 
mine  into,  and  report,  his  observations  upon  the 
mode  of  treatment  both  of  flax  and  hemp,  as 
well  in  the  tillage  and  preparation  of  the  soil,  as 
in  the  after- management  and  regulations  of  the 
market,  until  bought  for  exportation.   We  con- 
sider all  these  objects  attainable  in  a  tour  not  to 
exceed  three  weeks  in  duration,  and  that  it 
should  be  performed  at  an  expense  not  exceed- 
ing one  hundred  pounds  to  the  Board. 

**  Confident  that  this  act  will  be  hereafter 
sanctioned  by  the  Board,  and  feeling  that  the 
season  of  the  year  will  not  admit  one  week's  de- 
lay, we  aflSx  our  signatures  as  your  authority 
for  so  acUng. 

Edm,  Mex,  M*Mighten^ 
Um,  Bagwell , 
Jaa,  Daty^ 
T,  H,  Skeffington, 
Conynghamy 
Belmore, 
Donegall^ 
Longford  f 
Glengall, 
Hawarden^ 
Math.  Sneyd:' 


a  copy  of  which  I  inclose  you,  1  have  tu  desire, 
in  their  name,  that  you  do  forthwith  proceed  to 
Holland  and  the  Netherlands,  for  the  purpose 
therein  stated. 

**  You  will  be  able  to  collect,  from  a  perusal 
of  this  document,  that  the  Linen  Board  is  anx- 
ious to  ascertain,  through  your  inquiries,  the 
probable  reasons  why  those  countries  are  able 
to  produce  a  flax  of  a  softer  and  more  silky 
quality,  applicable  therefore  to  finer  fabricks 
than  the  flax  of  Ireland  is  usually  adapted  to,  and 
what  the  regulations  are  in  those  countries  for  di- 
viding their  flax  into  diffierent  sorts,  or  numbers, 
according  to  its  fineness  or  coarseness,  whereby 
it  comes  to  the  British  market  in  a  condition 
suited  to  every  description  of  buyer. 

**  To  attain  these  objects,  you  will  commence 
your  duty  by  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  the 
soils  which  are  considered  in  those  countries  to 
be  best  suited  to  the  growth  of  flax,  their  man 
ner  of  preparing  the  ground,  and  their  time  of 
sowing;  whether  the  seed  they  use-  be  the 
growth  of  their  own,  or  any  other  country,  and 
their  time  of  pulling;  with  a  full  detail  of  all 
the  after-management  of  steeping,  drying,  break- 
ing, beetling,  scutching,  and  hackling  ;  a  detail 
also  K3i  the  mode  observed  in  sorting  and  dividing 
it  for  market,  with  respect  toquality^as  well  as 
the  quantity  contained  m  each  parcel  or  bundle, 
with  the  market  prices  of  each,  and  the  fabricks 
to  which  they  are  suited.  It  would  also  be  very 
desirable  to  ascertain  whether  the  regulations 
observed  in  bringing  it  to  market  are  directed  and 
enforced  by  any  legislative  or  municipal  authori 
ty,  or  from  whence  they  may  otherwise  derive 
their  force ;  and  obtain,  if  it  be  practicable,  a 
copy  of  any  such  regulations.  You  will  of  course 
make  the  same  inquiries  in  respect  to  hemp.  Mr. 
Maberly,  a  member  of  the  Linen  Trade  Com- 
mittee, to  whose  useful  suggestions  much  is  due 
on  this  subject,  has  kindly  oflTered  me  to  give 
you  letters  to  agents  of  his  own  in  Holland, 
who  will  be  able  to  assist  you  in  effecting  the 
wishes  of  the  Board.  I  have  written  to  Edward 
Stewart,  Esq.  the  British  Agent  of  the  Board  in 
London,  requesting  him  to  render  you  every  as- 
sistance in  his  power;  and  Viscoimt  Forbes,  a 
member  of  the  Board,  and  of  the  Committee,! 


DowMhiref 

Caledon^ 
Clonbrock^ 
Enniakillen^ 
Forbea^ 
Goaf  or  d, 
JM.  Forde, 
Thoa,  Venier^ 
.Y.  C.  Colthurat^ 
Ormonde^ 
Famham^ 
Jaa,  Cliffy 
To  James  Corry,  Esq. 

Secretary  to  the  Linen  Board.  (Cofiy.) 

No.  II. 

Letter  of  Jamea  Corry ^  E^q,  to  Peter  Bea* 
nardy  Eaq. 
"London,  Blake VHotel,  Jermyn-st. 

June  24th,  1822. 

"Sir, 

"In  obedience  to  the  commands'  of  several 
members  of  the  Linen  Board  of  Ireland,  com- 
iiaMnicated  to  me  b)r  their  letter  of  the  21st  inst. 


has  kindly  written  a  Ittter  of  introduction,  to  be 
presented  by  you  to  Sir  James  Gambier,  His 
Majesty's  Consul  at  the  Hague,  which  I  inclose. 
You  must  obviously  see,  however,  the  necessity 
of  avoiding  every  appearance  of  being  sent  to 
that  country  in  a  public  capacity,  or  of  exciting, 
by  too  much  anxiety  in  your  research,  any^  sus- 
picions that  mi^ht  be  likely  to  frustrate  the  ob- 
jects of  your  mission. 

"  As  your  Report  will  be,  of  course,  required 
for  public  purposes,  you  will  please  to  bestow 
every  necessary  care  in  preparing  it. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

JAMES  CORRY.*' 
To  Peter  Besnard,  Esq.        (  Co*iy.) 

REPORT. 
My  Lorda,  and  Gentlemen, 

In  compliance  with  your  commands,  convey- 
ed to  me  in  London  on  the  24th  June  last,  by 
Mr.  Corry,  I  proceeded  on  the  5th  of  July  fol- 
lowing,  being  the  day  after  I  was  dismissed 
from  my  attendance  on  the  committee  of  the 
Honorable  House  of  Commons,  for  Holland, 
and  arrived  at  Helvoetsluys  on  Tuesday,  the  9th, 
and  have  now  the  honour  to  present  to  you  the 
result  of  my  inquiries  on  the  several  subjects 
contained  in  my  Letter  of  Instructions  from  your 
honorable  board.  Having  been  informed,  pre- 
vious to  my  departure  from  London,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  acquire  in  detail  from 


tlie  ftax  growers  in  Holland  and  Flanders,  the 
necessary  information  required,  without  the 
presence  of  some  person  well  versed  in  the 
Dutch  and  Flemish  Language,  none  of  those 
people  (as  I  experienced,)  being  able  to  speak 
either  French  or  English,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to 
engage  m  London,  a  respectable  person  to  ac- 
company me,  Mr.  James  Quantnlle,  whom  I 
found  not  only  conversant  with  both  Languages, 
but  well  acquainted  with  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  people,  and  whose  services  I  found 
particularly  useful  in  this  respect,  as  likewise 
as  a  companion  in  my  visits  to  remote  filacea^  of- 
ten amongst  fieraona  of  various  clasaes  in  society, 
with  whom  It  was  actually  necessary  to  hold  fre- 
quent com munication .  I  further  beg  leave  to  ob- 
serve, that  however  anxious  I  felt  to  execute 
the  trust  reposed  in  me  by  your  hooorsble 
board,  within  the  time  three  weeks)  in  which 
you  were  pleased  to  eirpress  your  expectation 
that  I  could  perform  my  mission,  I  found  it  quite 
impossible  within  that  period  to  obtain  the  in- 
formation set  forth  in  my  instructions ;  first,  be- 
cause on  my  arrival  in  Holland  the  general  flax 
crops  of  that  country  had  not  been  pulled ;  se- 
condly, because  the  distance  I  had  to  travel  to 
obtain  information,  could  not  be  accomplished  m 
a  less  time  than  was  appropriated  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  and .  lastly,  because  the  great  flax  crops 
of  Zealand  and  Holland  wei*e  not  prepared  for 
the  process  of  rippling  and  steeping  until  after 
my  return  from  my  tour  in  Flanders,  France, 
&c. ;  considering  those  operations  of  the  first  mo- 
ment, I  conceived  I  should  badly  have  execuud 
my  duty,  had  I  not  remained  to  examine  in  de- 
tail, at  my  full  leisure,  every  matter  relative  t© 
the  after-treatment  of  flax,  which  I  had  an  op- 
portunity of  doing  during  the  last  week  of  my 
stay  in  the  Netherlands,  from  the  rippling  of 
the  seed,  until  the  article  was  fully  prepared 
for  market.  I  therefore  hope  that  your  honor- 
able board  will  feel  satisfied,  that  my  atay  was 
only  occasioned  by  an  anxioua  deaire  to  procui  e 
the  most  perfect  infofmation  in  my  /tower,  re- 
lative to  my  mission. 

Being  desirous,  on  my  arrival  at  Helvoetsluys 
on  the  9th  of  July,  to  proceed,  I  set  out  forth- 
with for  Rotterdam  by  land,  and,  on  the  joumev, 


observed  in  various  places  flax  cultivated  to  the 
amount  of  several  hundred  acres,  the  entire  ot 
which  was  standing,  except  one  field,  which  was 
pulled,  and  the  flax  placed  up  to  dry.  On  my 
arrival  in  Rotterdam  I  sent  a  message  to  the 
gentleman  for  whom  I  had  lettei-s,  who  instant- 
ly attended  me,  having  been  previously  inform- 
ed of  my  proposed  visit.  On  the  10th,  this  gen- 
tleman introduced  me  to  some  extensive  and  res- 
pectable merchants  and  dealers  in  flax  and  seed, 
in  whose  stores  I  examined  large  quantities  of 
flax,  the  growth  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  all  oi 
which  was  made  up  in  so  regular  a  form,  accor- 
ding to  the  various  qualities  that  a  buyer  might 
make  a  selection  of  any  kind  without  fear  of  dis- 
appointment ;  this  is  a  most  important  and  ne- 
cessary arrangement,  and  greatly  facilitates  the 
sale  of  flax  m  Holland.  Same  day  I  proceeded 
to  Schiedam,  about  five  miles  from  Rotterdam 
and  inspected  two  large  fields  of  flax  which  had 
been  some  days  pulled  and  set  up  to  dry ;  on  ex- 
amination of  this  flax  I  found  that  the  seed  had 
been  fully  formed  before  it  was  pulled,  and  I 
understood  that  it  was  to  remain  to  dry  until  the 
bole  or  shell  would  part  freely  from  the  plant  in 
process  of  rippling.  *^ 

Thursday  11th,  proceeded  to  the  Hague,  and 
presented  my  letter  of  introduction  from  Lord 
Forbes  to  Sir  James  Gambier,  His  Maiestv'»s 
Consul  General  in  the  Netherlands,  Sir  Janies 
Gambler  offered  me  every  *ervice  in  his  power 
but  finding  that  his  connexions  were  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  objects  I  had  in  view,  and  bei^  anx- 
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to  proceed  on  wf  wi^mitm  witlt  tht  lesit 
Ale  MSmj^  I  left  tae  Hi^e  the  samie 
tmlMJo^  mhm  there  is  s  Utien  thread 
fti  ^90  a  manufacture  of  shawls 
iA€  mot^h  In  Leydcn  1  particularly  ex- 
UiC  flax  Hied  for  tbrfa<U  ami  the  wheel 
on  «)llch  it  was  spun,  which,  hiivinp;  found  to 
difcrtnthc  spindle,  mvcl  other  purts  (jf  whrit  is 
cmU«ll  tlw;  tacklmj^,  I  considered  it  niy  duty  to 
pur^aHC  one  set  of  tackling,  which  can  be  at- 
i,iched  with  ea^e  to  a  Gomixioti  and  wUl 

samt^irtiliy  iUu«tmte»  whether  It  be  aii^mi>TOV^- 
meiic  Of  not.  On  the  wheels  whicli  J  eyxinitied, 
^ombe4  wool  for  the  ahawl  manit&clttre  li  span 
do  ft  extent,  and  it  appears  to  tne,  th-At 

iMQl%r  the  iiiiefit  tabinets,  manufactured  hi 
•^klAnd.  ought  be  advantageoa^ly  spun  on  wheels 
iittii  deacnptioci , 

Proio  Ley  den,  proceeded  on  S^iturday  to  Atn- 
iterdaoi;  on  this  line  very  littte  tlax  ci:iu- 
Tftrdf  but  in  the  immediate  ncighbou  t  hood  of 
Amitcrdftm  the  oil  bubincss  la  carried  on  to  a 
vtr>  great  extent,  upwards  of  two^ hi^adred  mills 
being  con SitHntly  cn^ployctl  chiefly  iQ  S^taiidailif  a 
scry  large  village  on  the  opposite  slde  df  tffe 


trtbunal  of  the  town,  the  brokert  tPt  then  pah- 
iickly  examined  as  to  their  opinion  ;  such 
occurrence,        tins,   however,    seldom  taken 
place  in  any  part  ot  Holland^  the  fat'nrerii  know 
ing  the  vaJuc  of  bringing  their  articleii  t^i  mark 
el  honestly,  seidouj  vary  from  the  t^tiality  of  the 
sample. 

WcdncJday  irth,  proceeded  froxo  Dordrecht^ 
tbroiH[|i,Branil  t^MA  j|0tvi<m  I9.8t«  Uleidaa,  in 
Flan^nin.  0tallAl^e  iaxis  alflo  laMvated  in 

lari^e  quantities  l  that  nearest  to  Holland  I  found 
tbe  shortest  aud  worst  in  quality,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  and  continued  drouf;ht ;  but  as  I 
entered  further  into  Flanders  the  crop^  greatly 
improved,  and  in  many  part!i  of  that  cQliotry, 


coaiidered  to  he  richer  of  a  better  quality.  In 
the  Ticinjly  of  this  town  there  arc  seventy  ^[fiall 
bleach  greens,  Lind  fiftt-t^u  linficed  oil-mil]  * ;  the 
^inall  fLiniiers  have,  Lhertture,  at  tdl  tinier,  vm 
opportxniity  of  dlspaUn^  ct"  their  seed,  which 
they  arf^  in  the  habit  of  dojn^,  a:^  ^oon  as  it  i^rci^* 
dy  for  market.  With  respect  to  the  bleachlog 
eitabliahmeatj  in  this  neigh bourhocHl,  they  ore 
oo  the  old  plan,  withcrotmaohio^,  every  arti- 
cle being-  waahed  by  Ihe  hands  eao  ^sct^  and  etre 
ry  deacHption  of  linen  bucked,  and  not  boiled  ; 
they  are  watered  twice  a  day  on  the  grass,  a.nd, 
tow'afds  the  Unish,  are  rubbed  over  while  on  tlie 
grasSf  with  a  solution  of  a  lofk  aoap  and  ley, 
which  is  applied  with  mops,  made  of  hair,  such 


and  Brabant,  I  found  it  gi-o wing  ill  |^Pili^Hbi]n-|as  is  used  in  painter's  brushes,  but,  in^  point  of 
dance,  and  of  excellent  quality. 

Thursday,  inspect Lid  tlie  flax  market  of  St. 
Nicolas,  which  is  held  on  that  day  of  the  weekjoneiich  side  of  the  piece,  gently  rubbing  in  the 
t  hraughnot  the  y  ear^  cooimeocing  at  eight  o'clock  |  soltitim.  The  last  prepamtiQo,  proiipyi^ 
in  the  morning.  In  this  m&rkett  float  ii  mot  soldifinttht  is  a  steep  in  wkif  milk, 
by  sample,  because  it  iajfowp  iO«»aU.fM»tbna,    Proceeded  from  Loi^ran  (o  Ghent,  were  one  of 


size,  are  similar  to  carpel  brusUesi.  This  ope- 
ration is  ijcrformed  by  two  men,  who  walk  one 


and  the  quantity  offered  f&  tale  ll^ydHfei^t  indt4       largest  linen  marketa  in  Flanders  is  held 

viduals»  is  what  they  grow  in  the  sea-son,  which  every  Friday  ;  but  not  being  ahk-  to  rc^jivh  it 
tVoni  four  to  twenty  stone,  of  6i  Ihs.  lo  time  for  the  niiirkct,  1  wais  oblii^cil  to  dekr 


vanes  trom  four  to  twenty  stone,  ct  6}  lbs.  lo  time  for  the  niiirkct,  i  w^iis  uun^ 
river   ai^  it  is  fhe  Amsterdam 'mer^'hantV  tha^       stone,  and  seldom  exceeds  the  latter  quanti- '  inspection  of  it  until  my  return  through  that  ci'- 
wAlatethe  prices  of  the  several  kinds  of  thisity-   The  flax  in  this  market  is  thoujjht  to  be,ty.   In  Ghent,  considerable  quanUties  of  yarn 
Hh^le  article  throughout  the  entire  of  Holland,  i  better  cleaned  than  the  Dutch,  and  is  said  to  is  spun  (for  the  lace  manufacture,)  and  bleach- 

the  NiKht'y'cld  ten  per  cent,  more ;  the  aggregate  amount  ,  ed  near  Antwerp, 


valuable  article,  throughout 
From  Amsterdam,  proceeded 


boat  to  Rotterdam,  and  attended  the  flax  market 
of  that  city  on  Monday  morning,  the  15th,  ac- 
companied by  some  friends,  by  whose  means  I 
obtained  a  copy  of  the  original  regulations  of  the 
flax  market  of  Rotterdam,  which  I  have  the  ho- 
nor to  annex  to  this  report.   The  vlas  market. 


sold  is  considerable,  and  may  be  computed  at'  Proceeded  from  Ghent  to  Aalst ;  on  the  road, 
about  two  thousand  tons  annually.  Some  of  this  ^^w  extensive  crops  of  flax,  and  stopped  at  a 
flax  is  purchased  for  English  and  Scotch  mill-;  fl^x  farmers,  who  has  a  small  hand  machine  for 
spinners,  and  shipped  at  Antwerp,  and  some  is;  scutching,  made  by  himself,  and  which  he  lets 
sent  to  the  South  of  France.   The  seed  of  this;       to  diff'erent  persons  in  the  -country.  This 


s  repoi  u    xuc  vms  iiiiirii.ct,  district  is  mostly  sold  for  crushing,  as  the  grow-  „,achinc  is  similar  to  the  Irish  vertical  mill, 
or  flax  market    is  situated  on  a  small  square, i^rs  are  poor  compared  with  those  in  Holland,!  ^  small  scale,  and  pcrfarms  its  work  ex- 

to  which  it  eivesname;  two  buildings,  coveredj  and  obliged  to  sell  it  as  early  as  possible.  Iceedinglv  well.  Two  women,  one  to  turn  and 

over  and  supported  by  pillars,  stand  parallel  to  From  St.  Nicolas,  proceeded  to  Lokeraii,.jhe  oth^r  to  scutch,  attended  by  a  girl,  clean 
Zrh  oSier  imder  which  the  vlas  boeren,  or  ^^^ere  a  seed,  flax,  and  Imen  market  is  held      f^^tly  56  lbs.  of  flax  per  day,  if  previously 

eacn  oincr.  u.  _   ^  .-     every  Friday   throughout  the  year;   in  thistgroken.   In  this  neighbourhood  there  is  a  set  of 

market  flax  is  also  bought  for  Scotch  and  Eng-   


flax  farmers,  stand  with  their  samples  before 
them,  placed  on  the  ground  in  clean  linen  bags; 
each  sample  contains  one  stone  of  6i  lbs.  and  has 
affixed  to  it  a  ticket  descriptive  of  the  number 
of  stones  of  that  quality  the  boer  has  ready 
for  sale  ;  when  the  purchase  is  made,  the  buyer 
writes  the  terms  in  his  memorandum  book,  and 
the  sample  is  conveyed  to  his  office,  where  it 
remains  until  the  parcel  is  delivered;  should 
any  difference  occur  as  to  quality,  reference  is 
made  to  the  market  master,  who,  with  two 
dealers  in  flax,  decides  between  the  parties.  The 
master  of  the  market  is  always  in  attendance 
during  the  time  of  sale,  and  sees  the  regulations 
enforced,  and  the  greatest  order  prevails  during 
the  market  hours.  The  same  regularity  which 
exists  in  the  flax  market  also  takes  place  in  the 
^ale  of  seed,  which  is  likewise  sold  by  sample, 
and  isbrought  in  bagsconi  ining about  aquart  each. 

Tuesday  16th,  proceeded  from  Rotterdam  on 
a  tour  through  Holland,  Brabant,  Flanders,  &c. 

accompanied  by  Mr.  and  Mr.  Quantrille, 

my  interpreter.  On  my  route  this  day  to  Dor- 
drecht, passed  through  the  village  of  Rysoort  and 
Swyndrecht,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  which,  large  quantities  of  flax  are  grown, 
and  many  flax  bocrs  reside,  who  cultivate  it  in 
very  considerable  quantities  in  Zealand,  whence 
they  bring  it  in  vessels,  after  it  is  pulled  and 
sufliciently  dry  to  ripple  the  seed.  Those  per- 
sons having  large  barns,  and  every  accommoda- 
tion for  cleaning  and  storing  flax  in  every  stage 
of  preparation,  carry  on  a  very  considera- 
ble trade  in  this  article.  On  my  arrival  in 
Dordrecht,  viewed  the  flax-seed  market, 
which  is  conducted  with  great  order  and  regu- 
larity, and  all  sold  by  sample.  In  this  town 
there  are  two  sworn  brokers,  who  exam- 
ine every  description  of  seed  and  com,  and 
ffhen  any  dispute  arises  between   buyer  and 


-  .  .      -  I  bruising  machines,   attached  to  a  wind-mill, 

lish  houses,  and  the  South  of  France;  it  is  con-l^^^^j.^  ^j^^  largest  farmers  bruise  their  flax,  but 
sidered  of  a  better  quality,  and  commands  &^^Yie  small  ones  break  it  by  hand-blocks,  &c.— In 

every  case,  however,  the  breaking  of  the  Jiax 
in  Flanders  is  easily  fierformed^  it  is  so  well  pre- 
pared in  ateefiing. 
Same  day  arrived  at  Aalst,  a  seed,  flax,  and 

linen  market,  and  waited  on  Mr.  ,  a  flax 

■  from 
information. 


higher  price  than  the  Dutch  flax  ;  it  is  also  pur 
chased  by  different  dealers  residing  m  the  town, 
the  principal  one  of  whom,  *Mr.  ,  I  was  in- 
troduced to,  and. from  whom  I  received  all  the 

information  I  could  wish.   Mr.  has  dressed 

at  his  establishment  about  200  tons  of  flax  annu- 


,1  "\rT"'T T  K -o  '  X  r  ;« ^^^^^^  dealer,  to  whom  I  had  an  introduction,  and 

aUy  the  fine  of  which  IS  mad^^^^^  .^^^  ^^^^^ 

packed  m  small  s^^^  At  present  he  buys  flax  for  English  merchants, 

bwitaerland,  m  which  countries  rtis  spun  for;     P     ^  ^  tTie  several  mar- 

the  finest  lace  nianufacture^     L^?IlrhPd       kets  i.i  hfs  neighbourhood.    While  in  Aalst, 
to  France  and  Flanders,  to  be  bleached  and  „  ki««*<'«-«^*««  «k  "  ' 


yam 

manufactured.  Mr. 

by  women,  who  take  it  to  their  own  houses,  and 
usually  receive  twenty-four  pounds  at  a  time, 
which  they  return  made  up  in  pounds,  each 
pound  subdivided  into  small  parts,  each  suifici- 
ent  to  be  placed  on  the  Rockstaff  at  a  time.  The 
process  of  flax-dressing  is  performed  here,  and 
in  France,  on  a  hackle,  somewhat  different  from 
ours ;  it  is  nearly  square,  and  the  teeih  not  more 
than  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and,  although 
the  work  is  well  performed  on  it,  it  is  not  consi- 
dered by  some  English  flax-dressers,  as  equal  to 

an  English  hackle.   Of  Mr.  1  particularly 

inquired,  if  all  the  flax  purchased  by  him  gave 
•eed,  which  he  informed  me  it  did  even  if  intend- 
ed for  the  Jineat  fiurpoaea.  Anxious  that  the 
honorable  board  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  flax  that  had  given  seed,  and  which  was 
prepared  for  the  finest  works,  1  purchased  from 

Mr.  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  article  for 

their  inspection  The  market  of  Lokeran  is  on 
the  same  plan  as  that  of  St.  Nicolas,  as  to  the 
usual  quantity  offered  for  sale ;  but  the  article  is 


geti  all  his  flax  dressed  *  V        .^fP*  .Ylt^  '„ 

I  their  own  houses,  and  P^^  ^«  Lokeran. 


is  conducted  on 


*  Tim  fieraon  received  a  silver  medal  from 
the  Jjtricultural  Society  of  Ghent  jor  firodu- 


From  Aalst  proceeded  to  Bmssels,  where  a 
small  flax  and  linen  market  is  held;  in  this 
town  I  examined  several  pieces  of  linen,  bleach- 
ed and  unbleached ;  the  former  are  very  rudely 
made  up,  and  great  quantities  of  the  latter  are 
very  coarse,  and  are  dyed  blue,  for  the  use  of 
the  peasants  of  that  country  and  Flanders,  who 
uniformly  wear  blue  frocks,  or  jackets  and  trow- 
sers :  those  for  working  days  are  a  deep  blue, 
of  coarse  linen,  but  those  for  Sundays  and  holy- 
days  are  of  finer  linen,  and  a  brighter,  or  sky 
blue,  and  make  a  very  neat,  pretty,  and  desira- 
ble dress  ;  the  latter  are  often  used  by  many  of 
the  better  classes  in  the  country |»  when  travel- 
ling or  attending  country  business. 

Proceeded  from  Bmssels  to  Toumay,  by  Halle 
Enghien,  Ath,  and  Leuse,  in  all  of  which  towns 
the  linen  manufacture  is  carried  on.  On  the 
whole  line  from  Brussels  to  Touinay  excellent 
flax  is  grown  in  considerable  quantities;,  the 
greatest  part  of  it  was  pulled,  and  set  up  to  dry, 
in  a  manner  diftering  from  the  practice  in  Hol- 
land. In  this  country,  and  in  France,  flax, 
when  put  to  dry,  is  not  iicd  in  bundles,  but  is  pla- 
ced loose,  in  a  sloping  direction,  in  long  rows. 
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or  ridges,  the  heads  or  boles  to  meet,  and  the 
root  ends  spread  out  so  as  to  form  a  V  reversed. 
At  each  end  of  the  double  rows  of  flax,  and  at 
certain  intervals,  stakes  are  driven  into  the 
ground  to  support  them.  This  mode  is  decided 
ly  preferable  to  bundles,  because  every  part  of 
tne  plant  is  equally  presented  to  the  influence  of 
the  air ;  but  it  should  be  observed,  that  it  is 
suitable  to  a  country  where  mild,  calm  weather 
prevails  in.  the  flax  season.  In  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Toumay,  extensive  crops  of  flax  are 
grown,  and  many  persons  are  engaged  in  spin- 
ning coarse  linen  yams  for  the  celebrated  carpet 
manufactory  of  Messrs.  Lefevre,  the  whole  of 
which  establishment  they  were  so  kind  as  to  con- 
duct me  through,  and  where  1  saw  large  quanti- 
ties of  linen  yam  dyed  as  perfectly  as  worsted 
In  this  manufactory  4,000  persons  are  at  present 


gives  seed,  for  it  is  in  the  after  mani^^ment  of  bricks  in  Canibray  being  made  from  flax  that  had 
the  flax-plant,  the  people  of  Cambray  say,  that  given  seed,  I  next  visited  the  proprietor  of  the 
every  thing  depends  to  render  it  fit  for  fine  most  extensive  bleach-green  near  Camb^-ay  j 
works.  So  tenacious  is  the  government  of  ,  having  communicated  to  that  gentleman  my  de- 
France  of  this  seed,  as  well  as  of  flax,  that  the  sire  to  view  his  establishment,  he  with  great  po- 
export  of  both  is  prohibited.  The  process  of  iliteness  took  me  through  every  part  of  it,  and  ex- 
steeping  and  cleaning  flax  in  this  part  of  France, '  plained  every  process;  in  this  coDcem,  'two  mil- 
and  in  Flanders,  from  whence  they  get  some  lions  of  French  ells,  each  of  which  contitins  1^ 
supplies,  difl'ers  little  from  the  plan  followed  in  .  English  yard,  were  bleached,  last  season  without 
Holland,  everything  being  done  by  hand;  but \ihe  aid  of  any  kind  of  machinery^  every  process^ 
the  greatest  care  is  observed  in_every  stage  of  being  performed  by  men  and  women ;  on  going 


preparation  for  the  hackle.  The  process  of 
hackling  in  Cambray  is  performed,  as  in  Flanders, 
by  women,  and  with  utensils  of  a  similar  des- 
cription ;  and  from  every  inquiry  I  was  enabled 
to  make,  I  could  not  find  any  inferiority  in  the 
quality  of  the  flax  thus  prepared  for  the  foot- 
wheel,  or  what  is  of  equal  importance,  in  the 


engaged,  1,400  within  the  buildings,  which  I ,  Produce  from  any  given  quantity  of  material,'  to 
went  through,  and  the  remainder  at  their  own  1  what  is  produced  by  our  experienced  flax  dres- 
houses.  AU  the  carpets  sold  in  Brussels,  and|sers  with  the  most  costly  utensils.  In  every 
bearing  the  name  of^ that  city,  are  here  made,! stage  of  hackling  in  France  and  Flanders  a 
there  being  no  manufacture  of  them  in  that  brush  is  used,  but  of  a  very  different  description 
place.   Considerable  quantities  of  linen  are  also  to  any  I  have  ever  seen  in  Ireland,  and,  in  my 


made  in  this  district,  bat  chiefly  for  home  con- 
sumption. 

From  Toumay  proceeded  to  Valenciennes, 


humble  judgment,  is  well  calculated  to  open  the 
minute  fibres  of  the  plant,  without  injury  to  its 
substance  or  strength.   One  of  those  brushes  I 


through  the  village  of  St.  Amand,  in  which  the  have  purchased,  for  the  inspection  of  the  ho- 
spinning  of  linen  yam  and  manufacture  of  cord-  norable  board ;  and  I  doubt  not,  but  its  adoption 
age,  from  native  hemp,  is  extensively  carried  by  flax-dressers  and  spinners  of  fine  yam,  will 


on,  and  great  quantities  of  hemp  and  seed  are 
sent  by  water  to  Antwerp  for  shipment.  In  this 
village  I  saw  some  remarkably  nne  flax,  of  this 


be  found  advantageous.  In  the  constmction  of 
the  tackling  of  the  wkeel  for  spinning  cambric 
and  lace,  there  is  a  material  difference  in  the 


year's  growth,  that  had  given  seed;  and  on  the  weight  of  the  spindle,  flyer,  and  bobbins,  to 
road  from  there  to  Valenciennes,  very  fine  crops  those  used  in  Ireland,  the  French  being  consider- 
of  hemp  were'to  be  seen  in  every  direction.  On  ably  lighter  than  ours,  and  the  mode  of  applying 
this  line,  for  the  first  time,  I  met  with  the  (Eil-j  motion  to  the  bobbin  is  different,  as  it  can  be  re- 
let plant,  which  all  the  way  to  Cambray  I  saw  gulated  with  much  more  care  and  certainty  than 
very  generally  cultivated,  and  which,  as  I  un-  in  the  Irish  wheel;  the  mode  of  placing  the  flax 
derstood,  forms  a  considerable  branch  of  trade. —  on  the  distaff  also  diflTers  materially  tvam  the 
The  (Eillet  is  a  species  of  the  poppy,  is  sown  in 'general  practice.  That  an  opportunity  may  be 
April,  and  pulled  in  July  and  August,  and  ap- 1  afforded  to  the  Irish  sfiinners  of  fine  yarn  of 
peared  to  mc^to  be  a  plant  that  could  be  advan-  making  trial  of  the  plan  followed  in  Cambray, 
tageously  cultivated  in  the  South  of  Ireland.  I  without  incurring  any  expense  to  themselves  or 
The  seed  is  shaken  from  it  in  the  field,  in  large  I  the  honorable  board,  I  have  procured  a  spin- 
baskets,  with  sheets  under  them,  and  thence  ■  die,  flyer,  &c.  for  the  finest  yam,  which  can  be 
conveyed  to  the  stores.  From  this  seed  is  obtain-  attached  to  one  of  the  wheels  in  the  Board's  mo- 

"   "     '     "      del  room,  and  thus  afford  an  opportunity  for  a 


ed  a  very  superior  description  of  oil,  the  first 
run  of  which  is  sent  to  Mai*seilles,  and  there 
mixed  with  olive  oil,  for  sallads,  &c.  and  sent  to 
Paris  and  other  markets.  The  next  run  is  used 
by  painters,  having  the  qualities  of  very  quickly 
drying,  and  not  dihcolouring  the  finest  shades  of 
paint,  which  linseed  oil  often  does,  by  drying 
with  a  yellow  tint :  the  second  is  also  used  in 
making  a  very  particular  kind  of  soft  soap  for 
bleachers,  and  is  found  to  clear  and  give  a  soft- 
ness to  linen,  not  to  be  obtained  from  common 
soap  ;  it  is  in  general  use  amongst  all  the  bleach- 
ers of  Cambray,  for  bleaching  cambrics,  linens, 
muslins,  and  every  other  description  of  fine 
goods,  and  produces  a  lather,  or  froth,  as  white 
as  snow ;  without  this  soap  or  composition,  a 
bleacher  in  Cambray  told  me  he  could  not  give 
his  goods  the  softness  and  mellowness  which 
they  possess.  The  oil  cake  from  the  seed  of 
this  plant  is  also  given  to  the  cattle. — In  Cam- 
bray I  made  inquiries  relative  to  the  article  of 
cambric  peculiar  to  that  town,  or,  as  it  is  there 
called,  Batista,  from  the  name  of  the  man  who 
first  introduced  it,  which  it  is  said  he  was  in 
duced  to  do.  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  soft- 
ness of  the  water  in  the  neighbourhood.  Here  I 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  see  every  process  of  this 
manufacture,  from  the  preparation  of  the  flax  at 
the  hackle,  to  its  finish  for  the  consumer ;  and  I 
was  assured  by  many  persons  conversant  with 
the  business,  that  except  for  some  very  superior 
kinds  of  cambric,  on  a  very  limited  and  inconsi- 
derable scale,  all  flax  used  in  that  manufacture 


fair  tnal  of  the  French  mode  of  spinning.  It  i.-- 
here  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  yarn  spun  for 
cambric  in  France  is  never  reeled  ;  it  is  sold  by 
the  s]>inner  on  the  bobbins,  from  which  she 
winds  it  from  the  spinning  spool,  and  which  she 
receives  back  when  it  is  wound  off  by  the  pur- 
chaser ;  tne  general  custom  in  Cambray  is,  for 
those  who  spin  on  their  own  account^  to  sell  the 
yam  to  manufacturers,  or  dealers  in  that  des- 
cription of  yam,  who  are  generally  respectable, 
wealthy  people,  that  keep  establishments  for 
warping,  which  they^o  from  bobbins  that  the 
spinner  winds  on,  and  thus  prepare  the  warps 
according  to  the  several  sets  the  yam  is  suited 
for ;  those  persons  also  prepare  the  yam  for  the 
weft,  and  a  weaver  can  be  at  once  supplied  with 
a  warp  and  weft  suitable  to  his  business.  Into 
one  of  those  warping  concerns  I  was  introduced, 
and  purchased  a  warn  ready  for  the  loom,  and  I 
there  saw  several  hundred  warps,  of  different 
sets,  ticketed  and  prepared  for  the  weaver. 
The  loom  for  weaving  cambric  which  I  exam- 
ined, differed  little  from  a  good  Iri%h  loom,  ex- 
cept its  being  what  the  weavers  call  very  short 


through  the  various  departments  I  reckoned  60 
men  and  50  women  employed,  the  latter  are  ge- 
nerally engaged  in  itie  finishing  firocess,  that  is, 
as  the  goods  approach  to  their  final  colour,  they 
are  washed  in  soap  and  water  in  large  tubs^  and, 
if  occasion  require,  bmshed  with  a'soft  bmsh  in 
those  places  where  any  sfiot  of  ley  may  remain. 
It  is  here  unnecessary  for  me  to  enter  into  a  de- 
tail of  the  process  of  bleaching,  which  is  so  well 
understood  in  the  North  of  Ireland ;  but  it  may 
not  be  unimportant  to  observe,  that  the  greatest 
pains  are  taken  between  every  boil  and  buck,  not 
to  let  the  linen  be  exposed  to  the  air,  until  every 
particle  of  ley  be  completely  discharged  from  it. 
From  every  information  I  received  throughout  my 
tour,  I  could  not  learn  that  liaen  is  ever  injured 
in  the  bleaching  process,  either  in  France  or 
Flanders. 

From  Cambray  proceeded  to  Mons,  in  the  vici- 
nity of  which  large  quantities  of  hemp  are  thrown. 

On  Monday  met  Mr  ^  at  Brussels,  who 

procured  me  considerable  information  relative  to 
the  several  linen  markets  in  Flanders. 

From  Bmssels  went  to  Aalst,  and  from  Aalst  to 
Ghent,  and  inspected  the  linen  market  of  that 
city.  At  this  market  there  were  eight  hundred 
weavers,  and  three  thousand  pieces  of  linen  ex- 
posed for  sale,  from  5d.  to  2*.  4</.  per  ell  Flemish, 
which  is  i  yard  English ;  gross  value  in  market 
from  seven  to  eight  thousand  pounds ;  this  mar- 
Icet  is  held  in  a  lai'ge  square,  in  which  are  placed 
a  number  of  standards,  marked  with  the  breadtns 
or  the  different  kinds  of  linen  suld  in  the  market ; 
-tit  standards  are  placed  at  one  end  of  the  square, 
t  sufficient  distances  to  let  the  buyers  pass  be- 
ween  the  weavers,  who  stand  in  parallel  lines, 
111  conformity  with  the  respective  breadths  of  their 
pieces  as  marked  on  the  standards ;  those  of  the 
s.ime  quality  likewise  stand  together,  and  all 
lodge  their  pieces  on  boards,  raised  a  few  inches 
irom  the  ground.  .  Every  description  of  linens  in 
Flanders  being  made  up  the  full  breadth,  are 
placed  on  one  end  on  the  planks,  and  are  in  this 
state  examined  by  the  purchasers ;  previous  to 
exposure  for  sale,  every  piec  is  inspected  and 
breadthed  by  a  public  Sealmaster,  appointed  by 
the  magistrates  of  the  town,  to  whom  he  gives 
security,  and  engages  to  procure  a  sufficient  num J 
ber  of  deputies;  after  sale,  the  pieces  are  taken 
to  a  large  measurii;g  room  where  they  are  mea- 
sured, not  by  a  machine  or  a  stick  like  the  Irish 
yard*  measure ;  they  are  drawn  over  a  long  ta- 
ble, on  which  is  fixed,  at  the  distance  of  five  ells, 
a  brass  plate  with  a  rise  in  the  centre  of  it  ahout 
four  inches  long,  two  inches  wide,  and  an  inch 
and  an  half  high ;  of  these  tables  there  were  six ; 
two  men  attended  each  table,  when  the  end  of 
the  first  fold  of  the  piece  is  drawn  over  the  table 
to  the  opposite  end  of  it,  from  where  the  piece 
lies  on  the  ground,  the  man  at  the  brass  j)late 
makes  a  stripe  with  red  chalk  on  the  piece  where 


in  the  reach,  but  it  was  in  every  respect  weltfiut  it  rests  upon  the  brass,  calling  aloud  the  mnrk. 
together,  and  made  of  sound  and  stout  materi- 
als.   The  dressing  used  in  weaving  cambrics  I 


^  ^       This  mode  of  measuring  seems  to  me  to  be  he- 

particularly  examined,  and  found  it  made  of  the'cti/iar/y  afifilicable  to  the  Drogheda  linens^  of  the 
Jinest  flour  that  cbuld  be  procured,  which  t\i^  \short  measure  of  which  constant  com/ilahus  arc 
weaver  told  me  was  always  the  case.  made  in  London,  Dublin,  dTc.  ^c.  and  I  s'.o^Jd 

Having  made  every  inquiry  that  to  me  seemed  most  res/iectfully  suggest  a  grant  of  one  measur- 
[necessary  to  ascertain  the  fact  of  the  general  far^ng-tadlefor  (he  service  of  that  market. 


md  w  gov*  on  ifiArMnj;!  tmrf  time  the  pieon  ta 
itriwn  <^cr,  umfl  iIk  end,  whm  ibe  pttiiili«r'fiii 
tlftK-vlt  r&m<J  are  CLhal|i^xiPe'|il^«l>A  ol  ill* 
^iccc,  mth  the  odd  eUi  leMm^ftii  whklim 

si*ct-rlainc(l  by  Jmrrow  hrM  )>lfties  let  into  the 
ifcbte,  cloif  to  tbe  ^idc  mi  which  the  cHk,  with 


Hating  it;    The  potdsht^s  u^ed  in  boiling  and 
bucking  thUy«ml«  at  all  time^  best  sweet  Alicant 
barillaf  ivhich  i&  pounded        sihed  through  a 
copptr  hcive*    The  propHi  int 
that  hi"  oiily  bleacher)  tht:  yarn 


mai  by  tb«  Butcll  bom  ii  to  be  j^reTri  red  to  ti^y 
other,  la  afl  eaftei  tfeeir  modr  of  saving  seed  ha» 
decidedly  the  preference,  in  my  estiinatioii;  and 
it  may  be  necessary  to  add »  and  to  ifti|iireaji  dd  the 
minds  of  the  flax  cultivators  m  Ireland,  wh9  i^fr 
1  i  V 1  r.  toi  d  ra  c ,  th  at  pla  n  t  a  s  a  n  rMe  of  general  f  o  mmeree^  thit, 
13 nl  that  it  wan  Without  tht  seed » the  Dutch  boer*  would  corM^lM 
tiuir  busiijcss  a  vei  y  utijj!  oni:tf>Je  one.    It  i!i 


|K'l  sou 


tile 


iSLiit.iLtory  ^^ld  ncrnlly  computed,  thiit  alter  all  fxpetinps  ot  rip- 
u  u  tnr  ihe  in-  plin^,  &c.  th<f  seed  leaver  iit  U  ,ist  Eronj  £g 


tiitt tneftt- m^rk  is  &t^imjjtd,  iht  arm^     Uu'  Ukvh,  finished  and  matle  up  tur  sal 
amj  the  Initialfi  of  tiie  SLLilntsistirN  ntinit:;  this  ciiy  ut  Antwtf rp,  \  CiUU;d  at  Ihc  i 
nu«lr  of  turii^itt  iri^  sr  t  m>  tOjcive  gt  ncml      ist'-tc-  purchiistd  a  SiUkiH  cjuaTJtit  '.  at 

Ttfi»itn  tiic  Wft-uvci-s,  who  huve  an  tippurtumty  of.spt^ciLon  of  thu  honoruSjlt:  bLMrd,imd  which  ii  soidfthe  English  acre;  and  one  of  the  nioai  convisirn,^ 
keq^tejtt  ttcomitii  of  every  tim^  tbeir  pieces  are  at  the  rate  of  j^47/86  13*.  4^.  per  ton.  The  yarn  piwfs  that  can  be  adduced  in  tavour  of  ihc  Dim  u 
y.i%isHrS^f''^t  table ;  !ii  thii  tnati^er  above!  which  I  purchaied  is  not  of  the  finest  kind^  hut  I:  mode  tif  fax  cidtivatioa  is,  that  all  the  gtowcv^ 
2(  0,000  ells  of  linen  were  measured  the  day  1  vi-  have  every  reason  to  suppose,  from  the  enquiries  are  independent,  and  many  of  them  have,  within 
sited  (ihcnt,  and  the  entire  business  was  done  by  I  made,  that  it  wab  spun  from  flax  that  had  given  a  few  years,  risen  fi*om  very  humble  beginnings 
otn  o'clock.  The  sum  paid  by  the  weaver  for  seed,  a  strong  proof  that  allowing  flax  to  seed  is  to  considerable  wealth.  In  the  progress  of  my 
n  t  asuringis  nearly  the  same  as  paid  by  our  wea-  no  injur)*  to  its  quality,  if  all  the  after-operations  several  tour«  throug^h  the  countnes  which  I  have 


vt  rs, 
pt  m 


but  the  buyers  make  a  deduction  of  five-, be  duly  attended  to. 


visited,  1  made  it  a  particular  point  to  examine, 
with  care  and  attention,  the  soil  in  which  flax  is 
grown,  and  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  whether 
these  places  possessed  any  local  advantages  for 
the  cultivation  of  that  plant,  which  were  not  also 
possessed  by  the  growers  in  Ireland :  as  far  as  my 
huu)i)le  judgment  serves,  I  could  not  observe  on 
this  mission*  nor  call  to  mind  from  the  experience 

11  1  0  pieces  of  Linen  in  this  market,  value  up-!  land,  particularly  some'  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  of  many  years,  that  the  South  of  Ireland  does  not 
%k;.i(ls  of  jL'oOOO;  many  of  Hum  uere  of  a  better  Zirczee  and  Targoes;  this  flax  was  of  an  excel- 1  possess  every  requisite  to  admit  of  her  growing 


ce  per  piece  for  the  pay  table,  &c.  and  some  I 
other  charges  are  made  for  town  dues. 

After  having  inspected  the  market  of  Ghent, 
returned  to  Aalst,  and  next  (Saturday)  visit- 
e\\  the  linen  market  of  that  town,  in  which  the 


From  Antwerp  proceeded  to  Dordrecht,  where 
1  inspected  several  oil  mills,  on  which  large  quan- 
tities of  the  linseed  saved  in  that  neighbourhood 
is  consumed. 
From  Dordrecht  visited  the  villages  of  Swyn- 


sanie  regularity  in  breadthing,  sealing  and  mea-idrecht  and  S'Gravendaol,  and  examined  several 
surm^  is  observed,  as  in  Ghent ;  there  were  about,  cargoes  of  flax,  of  this  year's  growth,  from  Zea- 


dfvcription  than  the  Ghent  linens,  and  were  from  lent  quality,  was  brought  in  large  sailing  vessels 
6^y.  to  2«.  4</.  the  Flemish  ell,  the  general  breadths  direct  from  the  field,  and  had  on  it  the  seed, 
from  one  yard  and  half-quarter  to  one  yard  and  which  is  never  rippled  until  it  reaches  the  boer*s 
quarter.  barn;  in  transporting  this  article  from  Zealand, 

From  Aalst  proceeded  on  Saturday  to  Antwerp,  the  greatest  care  is  taken  by  every  person  em- 
uhere  I  remained  Sunday,  and  on  Monday  visited  ployed,  and  every  sheaf  is  rounted  into  the  boer*s 
La  Blancherie  Royale  near  that  city,  which  was  wagon;  numerous  crafts  are  employed  in  this  bu 
elected  by  Philip,  king  of  Spain,  when  in  posses-  siness,  which  is  considered  one  of  great  impor 
sion  of  Antwerp ;  at  this  concern  I  was  shown  by  tance  to  the  country,  and  fast  extending^  and  it 
the  proprietor  every  process  of  bleaching  the  fin-  is  to  be  presumed  must  be  a  profitable  one,  as  t 
est  yarn  used  in  the  making  of  thread  lace  in  great  number  of  wealthy  boei-s  who  reside  be- 
France  and  Flanders,  as  at  the  bleach-ground  in  tween  Dordrecht  and  Rotterdam  are  at  present 
Cambray  ;  every  operation  is  performed  without  extensively  engaged  in  that  branch  of  cultivation, 
the  aid  of  machinery,  and  the  yai*n  washed  by  many  of  them  having /Ai*«ea«on  grown  in  Z^a/an^/ 
ti  nmen,  who  sit  in  small  boxes  by  the  side  of  the  from  30  to  40  markens  of  flax,  which  measure  is 
ri\cr,  and,  while  wa«^hing,  are  perfectly  secure  nearly  equal  to  an  acre  and  a  half  English,  and 
fp  m  wet.  All  yam  bleached  for  lace  is  previ-  for  which  they  pay  at  the  rate  of  jBlO  English  per 
ously  twisted  from  the  spools  on  which  it  is  spun,  marken.  For  one  season,  one  of  the  most  intelli- 
and  made  into  very  short  skeins,  carefully  lay  and  gent  ot  the  flax  boer*s  informed  me  that,  without 
water-banded.  In  every  operation  of  whitening  re;//,  the  charges  for  sowing,  weeding,  pulling, 
this  x-am  the  greatest  care  is  taken,  and  the  bleach  drying,  freight,  ripplmg,  and  cleaning,  on  an  aver- 
git>und,  which  is  Uid  down  in  planets,  is  kept  age,  were  about  \6d,  per  stone  of  6^  lbs.  the  en- 
close cut  at  ail  times,  and  the  yam  watered  mom-  tire  of  which  goes  amongst  the  peasantry,  em- 
in^  and  evening  with  scoops.  The  boilers  in  this  bracing  every  age  of  both  sexes,  and  is  in  the  flax 
establishment  are  all  small,  and  not  ciipable  of  district  their  principal  dependance. 
holding  more  than  one  cwt.  of  yarn  each,  yet  the'  On  Thursday,  the  8th  of  August,  proceeded  to 
proprietor  told  me,  he  has  had  in  one  of  them,.the  village  of  Rysoort,  situated  between  Dordrecht 
Ky.OOO  florins  value  of  yam  at  a  time.  The  boil-,'and  Rotterdam,  and  which  may  be  justly  styled, 
crs  are  of  hammered  brai>8  kept  perfectly  clean,  the  centre  of  the  flax  country  of  Holland,  not  on- 

w  i  h  close  co\ers  that  have  vent  holes  to  let  ly  from  the  quantities  of  that  article  grown  in  its  that  the  cultivators  oi  ^^yi  generally ^  particular" 
oft  the  steam,  and  in  the  process  of  boiling,  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  but  because  three-  ly  those  in  the  J^orth  of  Ire  land  ^  where  the 
\am  is  placed  in  a  thin  sheet ;  exclusive  of  boil- fourths  of  the  flax  grown  in  Zealand  is  conveyed  linen  trade  is  of  vital  imfiortance^  should  vary 
*ii  g,  this  yam  receives  the  buck  and  gentle  steep  there  from  the  field,  when  sufticiently  dry,  to  un-  from  the  plan  they  have  hitherto  pursued,  until 
in^  in  weak  warm  ley  ;  it  is  in  all  cases  finisii-  dtrgo  the  various  processes  of  rippling,  steeping,  they  have  had  full  and  ample  proofs  by  prac- 
ed  by  a  steep  in  new  milk,  which  is  here  consi- &c.  Having  remained  in  this  part  of  the  country  tical  experience^  that  flax  may  be  rendered 
dt  red  pctually  necessary  to  give  it  the  clear  for  four  days,  t\\G  entire  o/wA/c^ //me  I  devoted  suitable  for  the  finest  linens,  and  at  the  same 
uhite,  for  which  all  yarn  for  lace  made  in  France  to  visits  amongst  the  flax  boers  and  neasantry,  time  yield  seed.  To  accomplish  this  object  I 
and  Flanders  is  distinguished.  The  extreme  de-  who  were  engaged  in  every  process  of  flax  prepa-  would  again  respectfully  suggest,  that  some  ar- 
hcacy  of  this  yarn  rendering  it  impossible  to  ration,  (from  rippling  to  bringing  it  to  the  break  rangement  be  made  by  your  honorable  board 
uring  it  in  the  usual  way  of  other  yarn,  it  is  pla-  and  swingle.)  I  had  ample  leisure  to  obtain  a  to  introduce  in  diiferent  districts  the  plan  of  cul- 
ced  in  a  coarse  cloth,  resembling  a  sailor's  ham-  perfect  knowledj^e  of  the  detail  of  every  process,  tivating  tlax,  as  practiced  universally  throughout 
mock,  both  ends  of  which  are  fastened  to  two  ve-  which  1  humbly  hope  1  shall  be  able  to  comnjuni-  the  Netherlands — a  system  that  affords  the  in- 
r>  !arge  irons  fixed  in  pots,  one  ef  them  stan«-  cate  in  such  a  manner  as  may  be  satisfactory  to  dustrious  farmer  a  full  remuneration  for  his  la- 
ing,  and  the  other  moveable,  like  a  common  ring;  j'our  honDrable  board.  The  time  chosen  for  stay-  hour  and  capital,  and  gives  eni})loyment  to  thou- 
at  ilie  moveable  end  is  a  kinrl  of  fly-wheel  at- jin^  amongst  the  flax-farmers  in  and  about  iiysoort  sands  of  the  labouring  poor,  which,  if  attainable, 
tiiclud  to  the  moveable  hook,  from  which  wheel  |  was  the  most  favourable  that  could  possibly  be  in  the  present  state  of  the  peasantry  in  the  West 


flax  of  the  same  quality,  and  to  the  same  profit, 
as  is  expenei.oea  m  Holland,  which  however  can- 
not be  done  without  obtaining  the  seed,  and  pre- 
senting the  article  to  market  in  that  meiljhanta- 
ble  shape,  which  must  always  insure  a  demand, 
and  a  remunerating  price. 

Why  so  general  an  opinion,  as  has  prevailed  in 
Ireland  for  a  series  of  years,  that  flax  which  gives 
seed  is  not  adapted  tor  her  fine  linens,  should 
have  taken  place,  I  cannot  conjecture,  nor  is  it 
here  necessary  for  me  ta  dwell  on  ;  but  I  can  un- 
dertake to  assert,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  I  have  seen  on  this  tour,  flax,  the  growth  of 
Holland,  Zealand,  Brabant,  Flanders,  and  France, 
which  has  given  seed,  fully  equal  in  quality  to 
what  is  grown  in  other  countries,  and  applied  to 
the  manufacture  of  articles  of  as  fine  a  texture 
as  any  made  in  Ireland.  In  a  word,  the  grow- 
ers of  flax,  in  any  of  the  countries  I  have  named, 
would  be  considered  as  ptrsons  void  of  common 
understanding,  did  they  not  partake  of  every  ad- 
vantage and  benefit  which  nature  gives  to  the 
flax  crop,  or,  in  other  terms,  if  they  did  not 
save  the  seed  with  the  same  care,  as  is  usually 
bestowed  on  every  description  of  grain. 

In  thus  submitting  my  opinions,  which  I  feel 
myself  called  on  to  do  in  obedience  to  the  in- 
structions of  your  honorable  board,  I  wish  to 
be  understood  as  by  no  means  recommending. 


there  are  projecting  pins  or  sticks,  like  cogs  of 
a  vwheel  :  when  the  yarn  is  carefully  placed  in 
r.»wH  ill  the  bag  or  cloth,  the  fly-wheel  is  turned, 
and  as  the  pressure  becomes  greater  at  every 
tu»n,  two  men  tread,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
^heel/on  the  piojeciing  pins  or  cogs,  and  so  give 
their  whole  weight  to  the  fly,  until  by  degrees 


selected,  for  all  were  perforndng  every  dift'erent  and  South  of  Ireland,  would  be  of  the  greatest 
process;  and  having  in  Flanders  and  France  nioment.  Annexed  to  the  report  which  1  have 
(where  the  crops  are  from  ten  to  twelve  dav  s  ear- now  the  honor  to  present  to  your  honorahie 
lier)  seen  similar  operations,  1  hail  an  opportunity  bv>ard,  I  have  given,  under  the  head  of  O  fserva- 
of  judging  of  the  merits  of  the  different  systenis.U/o;/5,  a  detail  of  the  mode  practised  thro»r:;hout 
Here  1  feel  it  my  duty  to  state,  that  for  r^'^'«/^/W-j the  entire  of  Holland,  &c.  in  every  process  of 
ty  and  method^  in  every  operation,  the  plan  pur-jcultivation,  and  treatment  of  the  flax'plant,  from 
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the  sowing  of  the  seed  until  it  was  prepared  for  [often  draw  in  a  drag  cart,  full  three  tons  each  ; 
market.   In  thus  following  the  instructions  of  land  they  rarely  refuse  to  draw  their  very  best. 


your  honorable  board,  I  learned  that  permit- 
ting the  flax  plant  to  seed  is  not  only  found  to  be 
of  the  highest  importance  by  the  cultivators,  as  a 
matter  of  profic  m  that  respect,  but  is  likewise 
considered  as  adding  much  to  its  tension  and  pro- 
duce of  material,  if  properly  steeped  and  treated 
in  the  after  process;  under  this  impression, 
whilst  on  my  tour,  I  took  the  liberty  of  addres- 
ttng  your  honorable  board,  and  of  suggesting 
to  you  such  matters  as  then  seemed  to  me  likely 
to  nirther  the  objects  your  honorable  board  has 
always  had  in  view,  that  of  promoting  the  gene- 
rai  interest  of  the  linen  trade  of  Ireland,  by  im 
proving  the  cultivation  of  flax ;  and  I  have  now 
only  to  hope,  that  my  humble  efforts  in  your  ser 
vice  in  the  Netherlands,  may  meet  your  appro- 
bation. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  ob't  humble  serv't, 

PETER  BESNARD. 
7\>  the  Riffht  Hon.  the  Trustees  of  the  > 
Linen  and  Hemfien  manufactures,^ 
(To  be  continued,) 

ALBION'S  SIXTH  LETTER  TO  HIS  SON 

And  thou  that  stalk'st 
In  pondfous  boots  beside  thy  reeking  team^ 
Thy  day  rolls  on,  exemfit  from  hnusehold  care^ 
Thy  wagon  is  thy  mate^  and  the  poor  beasts 
That  drag  thy  dull  companion  to  and  fro^ 
Thine  helpless  charge^  defiendent  on  thy  care — 
Ah  !  treat  thsm  kindly  I  rude  as  thou  appear^st^ 
Yet  show  that  thou  hast  mercy'* 

I  now  intend  giving  you  a  few  observations  on 
the  horses  of  the  Albion  farm— these  horses  were 
the  large  Flanders'  dray,  and  the  hackney  kinds ; 
the  former,  a  bright  black  color,  about  sixteen 
and  an  half  hands  high,  ears  short,  nostrils  wide, 
under  the  jaws  wide,  eyes  prominent — neck, 
short,  arched,  deep  and  thick,  requiring  a  very 
large  collar — withers,  thick,  and  inclining;  towards 
the  back— shoulders  very  deep,  and  projecting  at 
the  collar  bone— chest,  remarkably  wide  and  low 

ribs,  very  round  and  long— -back,  short  and  broad 
—loin,  broad — ^rump,  clifted,  and  joining  well  to 
the  loin— tail,  thick  and  nearly  in  a  line  with  the 


even  if  harnessed  to  a  post^  being  cool  in  temper, 
and  very  good  natured. 

Affection  to  thy  memory  ever  true, 
Shall  boast  of  mighty  loads  that  Dobbin  drew. 
And  back  to  childhood  shall  the  mind  with  pnde 
Recount  thy  gentleness  in  many  a  ride 
To  pond,  or  field,  or  village  fair,  when  thou 
Helds't  high  thy  braided  mane  and  comely 
brow. 

Or  freely  bore  thy  burden  to  the  mill, 
Obey'd  but  one  short  law,  thy  driver's  will, 
And  oft  the  tale  shall  rise  to  homely  fame 
Upon  thy  gen'rous  spirit  and  thy  name." 

As  I  have  nearly  got  to  the  end  of  my  paper, 
and  having  no  more  by  me  just  now,  I  must  defer 
what  I  have  to  say  on  the  hackney  horses,  until 
another  opportunity.  ALBION. 
P.  S. — Albion  writes  with  a  pen  made  from  a 
Dutch  quill"— of  course,  it  is  slow  and  periodi- 
cal in  its  movements,  and  it  would  be  as  easy  to 
drive  a  '*  restive  Donkey^'*  as  to  force  his  little 
Dutch  friend  into  action,  when  the  moow,  or 
some  other  ruling  planet  is  unpropitious ;  how- 
ever, in  all  probability,  it  will  keep  going  on  at 
its  own  jog  trot,  which  is  about  the  speed  of  a 
snail's  gallop. 

USE  OF  THE  SWEET  SPRINGS. 
Directions  for  travelling  to  and  using  the  waters 
of  the  Sweet  Springs— given  by  the  late  de- 
servedly lamented  and  celebrated  Doctor 
Brown,  to  a  much  respected  patient,  who-was 
far  advanced  ir.  a  pulmonary  disorder,  and  on 
the  eve  of  setting  out  for  the  Sweet  Springs, 
in  the  hope  of  relief ^iSc/ir.  Am.  Far. 
Dear  Sir, 

Agreeably  to  my  promise,  I  set  down  to  pre- 
pare you  a  few  directions  relative  to  the  best 
manner  of  using  the  Sweet  Spring  waters.  In 
pectoral  disorders,  to  which  class  your's  belong, 
these  waters  are  only  used  as  drink.  The  pa- 
tients never  use  a  cold  bath. 

Experience  has  uniformly  shown  these  springs 
to  be  very  purgative  on  first  using  them.  Hence 
it  has  been  found  expedient  to  commence  with 
very  sparing  portions.  I  generally  have  direct- 
ed a  gill  three  or  four  times  daily  for  the  first 


the  springs,  should  the  weather  be  damp  aiid 
rainy.  Let  your  diet  be  such  as  you  have  been 
directed  to  use,  as  nearly  as  you  can  procure  it. 
As  a  general  rule,  let  it  be  light,  and  easy  of  di- 
gestion. 

As  the  fogs  are  great  and  frequent  in  those 
elevated  mountainous  regions,  it  is  not  right  to 
go  out  of  your  hut  in  the  morning,  till  those  va- 
pours are  gone.  I  have  heard  of  much  mischief 
from  neglecting  such  precautions.  In  journeying 
from  here  you  must  be  carefiil  not  to  faUgue 
yourself  by  too  long  stages.  Recollect  that  by 
travelling  slowly  at  first,  the  great  journey  is 
performed,  in  event,  with  more  despatch,  safety 
and  usefulness. 

On  the  subject  of  bed  and  body  clothes,  let 
me  remind  you  of  the  necessity  of  being  well 
provided  with  flannel.  That  country  is  very  cold 
through  the  morning  and  evening^.  Before  you 
get  far  from  here,  it  is  likely  you,  in  your  route, 
may  pass  over  limestone  countries,  where  the 
water  is  all  of  that  kind.  On  such  occasions,  it 
is  not  uncommon  for  the  travellers  to  feel  the 
purgative  effects  of  these  waters  to  an  inconve- 
nient degree.  On  such  incidents,  have  recourse 
to  occasional  doses  of  laudanum  or  paregoric,  as 
discharges  from  the  bowels  in  your  weakened  si- 
tuation would  be  very  undesirable.  I  do  not  re- 
collect, at  present,  any  other  circumstance  worth 
communicating  to  you. 

I  have  only  to  add  my  sincere  wishes  for  the 
success  of  your  expedition,  and  my  earnest  pray- 
er that  the  kind  preserver  of  mankind  may  guide 
you  to  streams  of  health,  which  in  due  time, 
will  remove  all  vour  infirmities. 

GEORGE  BROVra. 
Friday  Evenings  June  Bth^  1798. 
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back— fundament,  small— sUeath,  large— and  the  three  days,  encreasing  them  gradually  till  they  ; 
whole  bod^  deep,  short  and  well  rounded — thighs,  can  be  drank  without  regard  to  quantity.   These  I 


full,  particularly  on  the  outside  nearly  down 
to  the  hock,  and  also  on  the  inside,  where  they 
unite— knees  and  hocks,  large — legs,  short,  flat 
at  the  sides,  and  surprisingly  strung  made — feet, 
large  and  round— hoof,  of  a  dark  color  and  wrink* 
ley ;  and  the  whole  animal  put  together  in  the 
most  complete  manner^hese  horses  formerly 
j^ad  manes  nearly  down  to  their  knees,  and  legs 
•overed  with  curled  hair,  with  tails  of  an  immense 
uze,  but  of  late,  these  peculiarities  have  got  out 
of  vogue ;  nor  is  the  black  color  so  much  prefer- 
red as  formerly  ;  which  is  to  be  lamented,  as  it 
has  induced  people  to  cross  them,  with  the  view 
of  getting  stock  of  different  colours,  and  of  course 
a  great  many  inferior  horses  will  be  produced. 

These  kind  of  horses,  excited  in  a  particular 
manner,  the  admiration  of  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia, when  in  London,  in  the  year  1814,  whtre  he 
viewed  at  several  of  the  Porter  breweries,  from 
sixty  to  an  hundred  of  them  in  teams,  at  each  es- 
ta  >iishment,  in  harness  ot  the  best  kmd,  with  po- 
lished br<ibs  hames  and  mountings,  engraved  with 
the  owiie 's  names,  and  equipped  in  the  best  man- 
ner t>>r  carrying  porter  to  the  various  sale-houses 
in  that  city.— These  horses  frequently  sold 
during  the  Frencti  war,  at  from  ^00  to  $1000 
each,  they  being  almost  invaluable  in  the  narrow 
$3mJl  crowded  streets  of  Loodoo,  as  it  is  said  they 


waters  are  highly  efficacious  over  almost  every 
secretion  of  the  body.  They  promote  urine  and 
perspiration  freely,  and  give  great  perfection  to 
the  digestive  organs,  as  will  be  proved  by  the 
keen  appetite  for  food  soon  acquired  there. 

On  these  pervading  powers,  which  they  so 
eminently  possess,  are  reasonably  conceived  to 
depend  their  distinguished  use  in  disorders  of 
the  breast,  obstructions  of  which  organ  they 
see:n  so  well  fitted  to  overcome.  While  using 
this  medicinal  spring,  patients  generally  find  it 
best  to  discontinue  any  courses  of  medicines 
which  they  may  have  found  proper  to  have  be- 
fore employed.  It  being  only  necessary  to  have 
occasional  resort  to  medicine,  to  operate  any 
accidental  symptom  which  may  occur— for  in- 
stance, should  a  lax  come  on,  either  from  a  too 
hasty  use  of  the  water,  or  from  catching  cold, 
it  IS  necessary  to  check  it  by  occasional  doses  of 
either  laudanum  or  paregoric.  On  the  contrary, 
should  the  habit  become  costive  by  journeying, 
or  any  other  cause,  it  will  be  proper  to  use  on 
such  occasions,  one  or  two  of  the  laxative  pills 
which  you  shall  be  furnished  with.  It  will  also 
not  be  amiss  to  have  a  sufficient  stock  of  those 
pectoral  medicines  which  have  been  in  use  this 
spring,  as  you  may  find  them  serviceable  on  the 
road,  or  at  some  other  particular  times,  even  at 


BALTIMORE  MARKET. 
PRICES  CURRENT.— CORRECTED  weekly. 
Flour,  best  white  wheat,  $8 — Howard  street 
Superfine,  gr  25— fine  do.  $675- Wharf,do.  $6  50 
— New  wheat,  gl  25  to  1  27 — Red  do.  $1  10 
to  $1  18 — Rye,  50  cents— Com,  50  to  57  cents 
—country  Oats,  31 1  cents—  Beef,  6  cts.  per  lb. 
— Live  'Cattle,  $6  to  $6  50  per  cwt.— Ba- 
con, hog  round,  g  10— Pork,  $4  50  to  5  50 
per  c.  lb.— 5  to  8  cts.  per  pound— Mutton,  5 
to  6  cts.  per  lb. — Beans,  ^1  37i  to  1 50— Peas, 
black  eyed,  55  to  60  cts.— Red  Clover  Seed,  $5  50 
a  $6 — Orchard  Grass  do.  g3— Herds'  Grass  do.  3^3 
-  Timothy  do.  $4,  50— Millet,  none— Buckwheat, 
none — Flax  Seed,  75  to  80  cts. — Whiskey,  from 
the  wagons  36  cts.  per  gal.  including  (he  bar- 
rel— Apple  brandy,  30  to  32  cts.^ — Peach  do^ 
65  to  70  cts. — Shad,  ^6  50,  scarce— Hemn^^s, 

No.  1,  $2  75  per  bbl. — No.  2,  $2  50  Fine  salt, 

60  to  65  cts.  per  bush.— Coarse,  do.  70— Butter, 
(firkin)  14  cts.  per  lb. — Eggs,  16  cts.  per  doz. 
— New  Hay,  $14,  per  ton — btraw,  $8. 

Marylan]>  Tobacco. — Extra  Fine  Yellow, 
g35  to  ^45— Fine  do.,  ^18  to  g30— Fiae  Sfmng- 
led  and  Red,  gl2  to  ;gl8— good  Red,  ^6  to  glO— 
common  crop,  $3x,o  $5, 

Sales. — I  htid.  extra  Fine  Yellow,  raised  by 
Major  John  Graham  of  Frederick  county,  sold  at 
^45  per  hundred ;  a  sample  of  which  is  left  at 
this  office,  for  the  inspection  of  planters.— 95 
hhds,  raised  by  Thomas  B.  Crawford  of  Prince 
Gtorge's  County,  say  28  Seconds  averaged  $6  50 
—67  First  at  $18  3-8 — 30  hhds.  very  fine  Pa- 
tuxent  jylO  to  $25,  by  different  planters. 

e^trr)  Frida>  M  jS4  per  anouia,  fur  iOUN  S.  SKiliMEIC  hjd^ 
lur.  bv  JOSEPH  ROblNSON«4mtbir  Kortb  Wm  corarr  ol  Markri 
und  Bi  iviiWre  Mrreu,  Baliiniore  •  ^herr « r^nr  di^cn|»fNigi  o  Auek 
and  Job  P-iuung  it  exrriiied  witb  tw  nt-u  Mfid  d*  *paccS— Urden 
rrofu  a  dinani-ir  lor  PKIN TING  or  B1MD1^0.  mnt  pmprr 


Internal  lmpiraT«ii&fent« 


ON  THl-    PARAMOUKT  mPOHTAUCE^ 
TO  MARYLAND,  OF  A«WBl*bTO  THE 

Ho.  %. 

^      f,€0n^inued  Jrom  our  iaut.J 
?9  mlAievfr  ejdmi  ike  agfnc^  of  an  lulriguing, 
c.r  hK*rvUii.g  fiaileif  it  ftfmirwAM^  9u/ifiort 

ihOi  tigtit,  ikmt  ihe  oif/^  itM^  muat  iit  jfHitMfC 

fh  SlH'  mre  tht*  Ftitoixiac  Cunal  In  Ml  ope 
nitlooi  It  most  be  conclusively  evident  to  eve 


a£iindia«i«r  ^  /ovr  hf  mwf^gpm  §gim  otct  l^6|tlie  i9<wt  ell^le  ttwte  to  the  

South  intmTitaiii  from  «£>Q«t  Hif«!T^i  iitd|Chcftt  liw  with  the  Mononpiliela. 

oiher  parti  equally  or  mart  remot«g  and  nwly^,  96.  From  Cun^itrlaiid  on  tlie  f^om^e  to  the 
QT  perhapEi         fuAiQ/f  from  about  Fi^enck:  rnouih  of  the  G1i«tt£,  CbediAsmce,  as  measured 

Tmvfj,  so  that,  under  all  circumstances,  therc|on  the  Unittfd  States  map  (93)  before  mentioned 
ippcars  to  bo  gnat  rtasrm  lo  IjeJieve,  that,  onlyjis  65  miles,  which»  by  tlit  proportion  (48)  ior- 
i  very  small  ot  \J ai  yliiiiU  would  remain  lEiinverly  adopted  is  c<]viu  akT)t  to  an  estimated  wa- 
be  benefitted  by  rxit'ans  fit  the  Potonjac  C  Lirj.O, | ttr  r^'Ute  olf  miles,  and  Jor  a  Canal  of'  lh\% 

aiont,  luuhoul  if*  a/j/muiage^  ;  only  a  pyH  t)t  the-  U^ngth  the  eatimiittd  cost  at  glO^DOQ  per  odle  is 
two  cotunties  of  Allegany  and  Wnsiiington,  and  S  1,060,000.    Upon  this  route  the  extra  lockage 


11 


a  narrow  slip  of  a  few  tniie^  ^ide  along  the 
:fptf,  inarpn  of  the 

93,  Hence  it   is  evident,  that  if  Maryland 
can^  at  a  a,  imlulge  the   expectation  of  any 

  smuatDted  with  the  topography  oftnaterial  advantag*^  from  the  Potomac  Canal,  it 

Miniryt  that  to  the  gre^t  bulk  of  Frederick  muisi  be  throuijb  the  medium  Cff  itt  appenda- 

no  bene- fit  without  J?e"^-    Afrrceably  to  a  Lirp;r  mnp  of  the  T/nlted 

St  tt      [i\  Sar^a^c]  Ll  vv  s^^,  Ui  e  <li  st  ,tri(  rjctwttii 


IT  1^1  IMS 


it  rould  be  t  f  little  or 
that  Hiiy  fai  ttier  of  cutiirnci 


lL  lor 


would,  of  necessity f  be  very  great.    From  the 
Canal,  ^iji?^  ^  ^t^hc|»^^  d^^    of  which  1  have  any  l^owlcd^,  I 

tficUiied  to  belieire  it  might  not  he  less  than 
taoo  r<^  0§  HfUcfk  ih^  evtiitialed  cost  at  t$2S 
per  fooCi«  j|l4^|tm,  %  amative  of  End^d^ 
of  known  vewit|','  I  have  been  inform^  tiMtl 
the  expenditlir^i  Upcm  some  of  the  tvmnefs  »f  tht 
CanjiSs  ]n  ihjit  enuntrv,  vvhtrc  it  hsis  betti  iiei^r-^- 
tii  a]  L:ii  then  all  t'u'ihd^  tiris  Ltiliii nj iiu.'  I  a 


rid  dnve  across  the  country  to  the  Canal,  when 


he  conk!,  with  much  greater  facility  pursue  a 
good  turnpike  road  directly  to  Baltimore.  The 
extra  labour,  and  lo^s  of  time  that  would  be  in 


intelligence,!  Balti  more  and  Harper's  Ftrry,  appears  to  be  guinea  an  inch,  ruanipg  measure,    bullet  it  be 

supposed  that  in  the  instance  before  us  no  arch- 
"ng  would  be  necessary,  and  that  the  excava- 
tion might  be  effected  for  §2  and  a  half  an  inch, 
Con-jonly  17  cents  more  than  one  half  of  the  verv  r  - 


in  the  vicinity  of  Westminster,  Taney  Town,' 58^  miles  ;  between  Biadensburg  and  Dennis  A. 
Fnimitsburg,  Creagev's  Town,  Woodsborough,  ori  Smith's  bridge  over  the  Patapsco  on  the  Wash-  i 
Liberty  Town,  would  ever  load  up  his  waggon!  ington  turnpike,  (the  two  nearest  extremities  of;t 


the  proposed  cross  cut  Canal,)  25  miles. 


sequently,  by  the  proportion  already  explained 
(48)  the  estimated  length  of  the  respective  water 
routes  will  be  95  and  40  miles,  and  the  estimated 


duced  price  of  English  labour,  and  atthatr.ie 
the  cost  of  126,720,  the  inches  in  two  mi  cs, 
will  be  ^316,800,  which  being  added  to  the  :wo 

KparaMe  fronrt  the  frequent  loading  of  waggons,  j cost  of  each  at  glO,000  per  mile,  950,000,  and  preceding  sums,  the  estimated  cost  of  the  Po- 
tlicn  driving  them  to  the  Canal,  there  unload-: g400,000.  These  added  to  g5 00,000  the  appro- tomac  connexion  is  g2,501,800,  or  rejecting  iiie 
ini:,  and  perhaps  storing  the  load,  or  otherwise  priation  applied  for  (85)  and  81,850,000,  the  odd  S180C,  the  estimate  will  be  two  millions  and 
Icfking  oi.t  for  a  boat  to  transport  it  to  the  Dis-  sum,  is  the  estimated  cost  to  Maryland  of  the  a  half. 

trici;  n»eeting  most  probably  with  several  dis-  Potomac  Canal  and  its  appendages.*  97.  In  a  "Sketch of  the  improvements  a  ready 

ai  l  omtnienis,  and  after  being  detained  untill    94.  1  he  utmost  expectation  that  can  be  indul- made  in  Pennsylvania,"  published  with  a  a 
lii'.e,  having  to  drive  home  empty,  in  the  dark ;  ged  for  this  expenditure  appears  to  be  883,333,  1818,  page  61  are  these  words:    "On  1 
ai.<l  also  from  not  having  gone  to  market,  where  that  is,  one  third  of  my  estimate  of  ^^250,000  "Middle  Town  we  ascend  (the  Susqueha  i 
fan  ily  supplies   were  plenty  and  cheap,  and  from  10,000  square  miles,  which  has  been  ex- "  miles  against  a  gentle  current  to  the  mo  i 
cn  ld  have  been  all  laid  in,  in  an  hour  or  two,  plained  («3)  tobegl0,000  more  than  the  estimate  **  Juniata.    This  is  a  large  river,  and  may,     *  !» 
nruld  be  under  the  necessity  of  spending,  per-  of  the  Potomac  Commissioners,  and  an  annual  **  few  impi'ovements,  he  easily  ascended,  a 
I       a  day  or  two,  in  sending  here  and  there  gratuity  (86)  of  two  millionsto  the  public;  which  "seasons  of  the  year,  when  aot  frozen,  to  Pop 
tor  Mij^ur,  coffee,  tea  and  many  other  articles,  at, two  millions  are,  in  other  words,  the  merchant's  "  run;  from  the  head  waters  of  which  to  th  •  e 
ileir  aiUanccd  retail  prices,  are  among  the  cir-' profits,  and  afterwards  the  means  (90)  of  sub-  "of  Conemaugh  there  is  a  portage  of  16  mile^; 
^^iinistances  that  would  presently  induce  people  sistence,  habitation  and  clothing  (90^  to  the  po-  "and  down  the  Conemaugh  to  the  Allegany 
to  exercise  a  little  cool  and  deliberate  reflec- pulation,  amounting  to  20  millions.   But  ^  83,333  "  the  water  route  is  perfectly  practicable,   it  is 
tioTi.   Thus  it  would  presently  become  a  subject  profit  on  an  expenditure  of  81,850,000  is  only  4i  "further  stated  that  from  thence  the  navigation 
c»l  serious  estimate  and  experiment,  whether,  un-  per  cent. ;  and  it  is  presumed  to  be  not  only  im-  "is  good  into  the  Ohio,  and  all  the  vast  waters 
(Itr  all  circumstances  an  advantage  would  not,  probable,  but  morally  impossible,  for  an  assem-  "  of  the  West."   To  these  accounts  it  is  added, 
m  ffcnrrai^  be  gained,  except,  within  6,  8,  or  bly,  more  especially  the  inteUigent  Assembly  that  "  from  the  5th  of  March  to  the  10th  of  May 
10  niiles  of  the  Canal,  by  resuming  the  old  of  Maryland,  ever  to  become  so  strangely  infa-  "last,  (probably  1817)  there  passed  down  the 
practice  of  using  waggons  instead  of  boats  as  tuated  as  to  make  4^  per  cent,  per  annum  their  "Conemaugh  river,  59  flat-bottomed  boats,  load- 
t  i.e  preferable  means  of  transport,  to  and  from  choice,  when  at  the  same  time  from  37i  to  50  ,"  ed  with  baiwron,  salt  and  store  ^oods  from  Phi- 
n  wiket.   Let  none  be  deceived  by  the  delirium  per  cent,  per  annum  was  waiting'^  (85)  and  Ao-j"  ladelphia,  and  each  boat  caiTymg  from  20  to 
'f  an  exccAsive  Canal  fever >    Our  waggons  are  ping  to  be  honored  viith  their  acctfitance.    Should  j"  40  tons." 

r.(t>etio  be  thrown  away.  Neither,  are  our  such  an  enormous  eiTor,  however,  in  de  dance,  98.  Thus  it  appears  that  with  a  portage  of  only 
t'  li  pike  roads  to  be  deserted.  For  those  dis-  of  all  reason  and  justice  to  the  contrary^  be  16  miles,  this  is  already  a  route  of  business, 
ti lets  of  cDuntry  that  are  near  lo  market,  they  once  committed,  I  trust,  there  would,  at  least,  which  agrecpbly  to  the  proportion  (48)  before 
\>\\\  always  be  useful.  It  is. principally  for  those  be  intelligence  enough  in  the  community,  never  adopted  is  equal  to  25  miles  of  water  loute.  But 
ihut  ure  remote^  that  boats  and  canals  are  es-  again  to  pnt  it  in  the  power  of  any  individual^  when  I  take  into  view  the  vast  increase  of  popu- 
'^tr.iial.  Farmers  at  a  moderate  distance  who  either  pricipal  or  accessary,  to  repeat  the  like  lation  in  the  Western  country  ;  that  in  the  state 
hase  horses  that,  if  idle,  must  be  fed,  will  find  outrageous  blunder.  of  Ohio,  for  example,  it  was  but  3,000  in  1791; 

it  an  advantage  to  have  their  teams  upon  the  95.  High  calculations,  again,  are  made  in  fa-  that  in  1800  it  was  42,156,  more  than  14  for  one, 
T«  :t(l  in  the  winter,  instead  of  paying  the  cash  vour  of  the  Potomac  route  in  another  respect,  in  9  years;  230,760  in  1810,  and  581,434  in  1820, 
tor  boat  transpoi  t  upon  the  Canal.  By  its  patrons  it  is  with  great  confidence  held  nearly  43  per  cent,  greater  than  the  whole  popu- 

v2.  In  addition  to  all  these  circumstances,  up  to  view  as  t/ie  only  channel  through  which  lation  of  Maryland,  it  is  evident  that  the  vast 
vkhich,it  may  fairly  be  presumed;  would  be  es-  any  opportunity  is.  afforded  of  extending  a  Ca-  burthen  of  trade  that  would  be  certain  to  require 
'•nated  low  at  an  average  of  50  cents  on  a  bar-  nal  over  the  Allegany  mountain,  so  as  to  form  a  a  passage  in  that  direction,  would  render  a  Ca- 
p  I  ol  flour,  exclusive  of  the  winter  hauling,  I  navigable  communication  between  the  Eabteni  nal  of  greater  length  indispensible  so  as  to  en- 
'  t  heve  it  is  a  fart,  well  known,  that  the  Bal- and  Western  waters.  But  as  there  is  nothing  sure  a  greater  and  more  certam  supply  of  wator, 
iinu  re  merchants  are  in  the  habit  of  buying  more  easy  than  for  very  zealous  advocates  to  be  in  dry  seasons,  for  its  river  conveyance  to  and 
.  f./rr  and  selling  cheaper  thaA  those  of  the  mistaken,  I  will,  if  they  please  suppose  it,  at  from  the  Eastern  and  Western  extremity  of  the 
ii.sirict.    On  the  article  of  flour  I  have  under-  least,  possible  for  them  to  be  in  an  error  (80,  Canal. 

that  from  25  to  50  cents  per  barrel  is  the  81)  upon  the  present  occasion,  until  the  fact^    99.  Accordingly,  it  appears  by  Reading  How- 

'  U's  map  of  Pennsylvania,  that  the  distance  is  30 


u-i;al  ( ificrence.  'I  he  average  of  these  is 
3:  \  ceiJtsi,  to  which  adding  the  above  50  cents, 
hid  the  low  estimate  of  12^  cents  for  the 
r*lrant&;-c  c>f  purchasing  return  articles  chtupy 
:  c  an  ount  is  one  dollar  per  barrel  in  ta- 
^  'ur  of  turnpike  conveyance.  Thus  it  may,  ve- 
rutit'Tialiy,  be  concluded  that dollar,  or 
t.  .1  e  Xi\  on  e\ery  barrel,  yi  r  the  eaitnute  is  very 
..TV,  ip  cro^junction  v\ith  the  vrc at  advantage  of 
^iniff  b- iiTm  ,  uoidd  be  certain  to  bring  an 

Vol..  5  iO, 


shall  either  be  proved  or  disproved  by  an  actu-  ell'i 

al  investigation  of  the  ground.  In  the  meantime  miles  between  the  confluence  of  Middle  Branch 
it  may  be  expedient  to  offer  for  consideration  with  the.  Franks  Town  branch  of  the  Juniata, 
some  estimates  tending  to  explain  the  great  im-land  the  confluence  of  Little  Conemaugh  with 
portance  of  such  an  investigation.    It  has  beeniConemaogh  river,  at  both  which  points  it  i^  p!  0- 


reprcsented,  that  in  the  Potomac  direction,  the 
preferable  loute  woold  be,  not  to  descend  the 
Vr.hogany,  on  account  of  its  rapids  and  falls, 
and  the  rocky,  confined  and  unfavoundile  r«.vi!je 


balde  the  supply  of  water  would  at  all  times  be 
sufficient.  By  the  former  proportion  (48)  the  cs- 
li mated  lenj;;th  of  Canal  would  be  (4^9,)  say  50 
niilcs,  and  its  estimated  cost  at  §10,000  per  mile 


of  its  channel;  but  to  continue  the  Canalakng  ioOO,000.    There  is  reason  to  expect  that  ui  tms 
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direction  the  extra  lockage  would  be  still  greats 
er  than  upon  the  Potomac  route,  owing  to  the 
mountain  behig  higher.  To  make  a  liberal  al- 
lowance let  it  be  estimated  at  2,400  feet,  which 


at  S625  per  foot,  as  before,  would  cost  gl,500,000  terms  too  familiar  not  to  be  well  understood  ; 


and  produce  for  the  aggpregate*  estimate  of 
the  Susquehanna  connexion  two  millions  of  dol' 
lars.  Thus  the  difference  between  the  two  es 
timated  expenditures  is  half  a  million  of  dol- 
lars in  favo:ir  of  making  not  the  Potomac^  but  the 
Susquehanna  the  medmm  of  connexion, 

100.  My  object  in  submitting  the  foregoing 
estimates  for  consideration  has  not  been  with  any 
prospect  of  exhibiting  to  view  the  precise  num- 
ber of  dollars  and  cents  of  expenditure  that 
would  be  required ;  but  to  endeavour  to  explain 
with  certainty^  in  what  direction  dollars  and 
cents  may  be  expended  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage. In  this,  I  trust,  I  have  succeeded  beyond 
contradiction.  Under  existing  circumstances,  it 
would  appear  to  be  impossible,  for  a  single  doubt 
to  obtrude  itself  into  any  candid  and  intelligent 
mind  upon  the  subject.  Even  in  the  economy  of 
8360,000  on  the  article  of  fuel,  were  the  coal 
to  be  equally  well  supplied  from  the  Potomac, 
the  benetit  would  be  reduced  in  the  same  pro- 
portion that  81,850,000  the  estimated  cost  of 
the  Potomac  Canal  and  its  appendages,  exceeds 
that  of  one  million  for  a  Canal  to  the  Susque 
hanna  ;  that  is,  it  would  be  reduced  in  the  ratio 
of  37  to  20,  and  instead  of  being  ^360,000,  it 
would  be  only  g  194,600.  Upon  the  same  pnn« 
ciple  r  83,333  to  the  stockholders,  would  be  re- 
duced to  < 45,045 ;  and  two  millions  towards  sup- 
plying the  population  with  subsistence,  habita 
tion  and  t^lothing,  to  ^1,081,081.  The  sum  of 
these  advantages  in  favour  of  the  Susquehanna 
may  be  thus  represented : 


unless  he  had  reason  to  believe  he  was  to  be 
opposed  by  bribery  and  corruption,  or  the  tan- 
tamount operations  of  an  intriguing'  and  log' 
rolling  /lolicy.    Bribery  and   corruption  are 


Economy  in  fuel 
Am't  to  the  stockhold's 
Benefit  to  the  population 


From  the 
Potomac. 

From  the 
Susque'na 

194,600 
45,045 
1,081,081 

360,000 
500,000 
12,000,000 

1,320,726  12,860,000 
1,320,726 

Di  fference  in  favour  of  the  Susque'na   1 1 ,5 39,274 

101.  Or,  the  aggregate  advantage  in  favour  of 
the  Susquehanna  may  be  more  distinctly  compre 
bended  in  the  following  form  :  By  1,121,121  the 
sum  of  the  two  lower  amounts  in  the  above  table 
in  favour  of  the  Potomac,  divide  812,500,000  the 
sum  of  the  two  opposite  amounts  in  favour  of 
the  Susquehanna,  and  the  quotient,  which  is 
eleven  and  one  tenth,  is  i>roof  positive  from  ac- 
tual calculation,  that  leaving  out  of  the  question 
both  the  economy  on  fuel,  and  the  advantage  of 
half  a  million  (99)  in  the  cost  of  extending  a 
Canal  navigation  over  the  Allegany,  to  unite 
with  the  waters  of  the  West,  the  importance  to 
Maryland,  of  a  Canal  to  the  Susquehanna  is 
mdre  than  devcn  times  greater,  in  proportion  to 
the  required  expenditure,  than  that  of  the  Po- 
tomac Canal  and  its  appendages. 

102.  This  is  evidence,  in  my  estimation,  at 
least,  of  a  character  too  incontrovertible  to  be 
disputed.  It  appears  to  be  sufficiently  conclusive 
to  carry  complete  conviction  to  every  candid 
and  intelligent  mind,  of  the  great  and  decided 
preference  that  is  certainly  and  justly  due  to 
the  Susquehanna  Canal  as  the  first  and  pre 
eminent  object  of  attention.  Were  even  the 
most  determined  Potomac  advocate  to  have  a 
trial  depending  in  court,  of  the  utmost  impor< 
tance,  and  to  possess  equally  invincible  evi- 
dence  in  favour  of  his  pretensions,  he  would,  no 
doublyieelhimself  entirely  confident  of  success. 


but  for  the  information  of  any  who  may  be  un- 
acquainted wkh  the  origin  of  a  log-rolling  fto-  j 
licy^  the  following  short  explanation  may  be  use- 
ful :  Among  a  neighbourhood  of  farmers  in  the 
interior  of  our  country,  should  they  happen  to 
have  parcels  of  their  land  greatly  incumbered 
with  heavy  timber,  it  is  a  very  common  practice 
to  make  log-rollinga,  at  which  a  number  of 
them  helft  each  other  for  helfi  again,  in  rolling 
and  collecting  the  logs  into  large  heaps,  that' are 
afterwards  set  on  fire  and  consumed  out  of  the 
way.  Hence  the  ver)'  significant  epithet  of  log* 
rolling  fioliticiana  has  been  conferred  upon  that 
unprincipled  class  of  law  makers,  who,  descend- 
ing from  their  incumbent  duty,  and  the  high 
responsibility  and  dignity  of  their  station,  debase 
themselves  into  creatures  of  mere  barter  and 
compromise  for  party  purposes :  Come  vote  for 
our  Bill,  and  we,  in  retjim  will  vote  for  youra, 
103.  In  the  American  Farmer  under  Date  11th 
July,  1823,  page  123  column  3,  a  Potomac 
advocate  has  preferred  his  addresv  /irinci- 
fially  to  farmera  and  filantera,^you  who 
cultivate  the  aoilt^-^ou  are  the  strength  and 
sinews  of  the  state,^you  ought  to  be,  according 
to  your  imfiortance,  indefiendent,  to  give  tone  to 
secondary  interests^  instead  of  being  governed 
by  them.  Exercise  your  right  of  suffrage  at  the 
ensuing  election.  Judiciously  and  independently  ; 
and  then  you  will  infuse  your'  spirit  into  the 
next  Legislature,  But  I  trust  that  the  farmers 
and  planters,  the  strength  and  sinews  of  the 
state,  who  are  thus  addressed  and  called  upon 
to  exert  their  energies,  wiU  be  more  guai'ded 
in  what  they  do  than  to  suffer  the  fire  of  party 
to  consume  their  intelligence.  It  must  be  con- 
clusively evident  to  you,  that  it  would  be  an 
extremely  injudicious  exercise  of  your  right  of 
suffrage,  should  >ou  infuse  into  the  next  legisla- 
ture a  spirit  sufficiently  obstinate  and  perverted 
to  give  any  interests  either  primary  or  secon- 
dary,  the  very  irrational  and  discordant  tone  ot 
selecting  one  '  enterprise  to  the  exclusion  of 
another  of  more  than  eleven  times  its  promise 
of  real  utility  and  importance  to  the  community. 
Does  that  wrong-headed  candidate  for  office 
really  exist,  who  could  avow  himself  ready  and 
willing  to  make  such  a  most  unwarrantable 
choice?  Does  he  unworthily  breathe  the  air  of 
Maryland  ?  Permit  me,  if  such  be  the  fact,  to 
appeal,  roost  strenuously,  not  only  to  the  far- 
mers and  planters,  but  to  the  whole  body  of  the 
population  en  masse,  to  all  who  have  any  due  re- 
gard to  the  future  prosperity  of  the  state,  their 
own  interest,  or  the  benefit  of  posterity,  whe- 
ther it  is  not  high  time  that  an  alarm  were  pro- 
claimed aloud  from  Dan  to  Beer-Sheba,  that  a 
watch  word  were  impressively  given  to  every 
individual,  to  all  classes  of  society  :  Be  on  your 
guard.  Beware  of  that  hg-rolling  politician 
Put  it  not  in  his  power  to  do  you  an  injury 
Withhold  from  him  your  votes,  to  a  man,  and 
reserve  them  for  another  who  is  better  than  he. 

WILLIAM  KENWORTHY. 
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WATER  PONDS  FOR  THE  USE  OF  CAT- 
TLE AND  FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES. 
C  Concluded  from  page  146.  J 
Mr.  Marshall  suggests  that  '*a  pavemen't 
would  be  a  more  regular  covering  ;  and,  if  the 
stones  were  set  in  lime  and  saiid,  would  not  only 
prevent  worms  from  getting  into  the  mould,  and 


upper  side  of  the  clay,  when  the  pond  happened 
to  be  dry  ;  but  would,  in  all  probability,  prevcht 
weeds ;  and,  when  the  pond  require^  to  be  clean- 
ed from  mud,  would  be  a  regular  Hoor  to  work 
upon."  And  the  only  objection  he  has  heard 
made  to  paving  the  bottoms  of  ponds,  is,  that  it 
would  be  a  temptation  to  cattle  to  go  into  the  wa- 
ter, in  hot  weather;  and,  by  standing  there» 
would  not  o&ly  foul  the  water,  but  In  time  tread 
up  the  pavement,  and  injure  the  clay  ;  whereas 
sharp  loose  stones  prevent  their  going  farther 
than  the  edge.  If  the  stones  made  use  of  in  a  pave- 
ment were  sufficiently  large,  the  latter  part  of  the 
objection  would  fall ;  and  whether  cattle  stand- 
ing in  a  pool,  in  summer,  be  detrimental  or  bene- 
ficial may,  he  thinks,  be  a  disputable  poi»t." 
But  that  "  whether  or  not  the  inside  of  the  ba* 
son  ought  to  be  paved,  the  rim  should  certain- 
ly be  a  broad  smooth  causeway,  with  a  gentle 
grassy  slope  from  it  ;  especially  on  the  lower 
side  ;  that  the  cattle  may  approach  the  water, 
without  wading  in  diit,  to  the  injury  of  the  bank : 
and  without  having  sharp  loose  stones  to  walk 
and  stand  on,  while  drinking.**  He  thinks  that 
"  a  drinking  pool,  formed  by  a  skilful  artist,  full 
to  the  brim  free  from  weeds,  and  smooth  round 
the  edge,  is,  in  a  green  pasture  ground,  as 
agreeable  an  object,  as  the  eye  can  be  entertained 
with,"  in  such  situations. 

W  ith  respect  to  the  "  6,  orthe  season  of  mak- 
ing them,  the  autumn  is  esteemed  the  best  time, 
as  has  been  seen  above.  Drought  and  frost  are 
both  enemies  to  new  made  ponds.  In  autumn, 
drought  has  genei-ally  abated,  and  a  sufficiency  of 
rain  water  may  be  exi^ected  in  this  season,  to*  fill 
them  before  frost  sets  in.  A  covering  of 
straw  over  the  stones  Is  the  usual  guard  agaiuiit 
the  extremities  of  seasons."  And  where  a 
reservoir  is  formed  in  a  slope,  where  the  lower 
side  requires  to  be  raised  with  loose  earth,  it 
ought  to  remain  a  considerable  time  to  settle,  be- 
fore the  coatings  be  put  on,  otherwise,  it  is  liable 
to  settle  afterwards,  and  crack  the  clay.  He  has 
Heen  an  instance  of  miscarriage  through  this  ne- 
glect. If  there  be  much  made  earth  requisite  to 
i>e  raised,  the  excavation  ought  to  be  formed 
•  welve  months  before  the  claying  be  done/'  ant] 
if  longer  it  is  the  better. 

In  speaking  of  the  7,  or  expense,  Mr.  Marshall 
remarks  that  though  "  it  is  not  now  twenty  years 
since  the  discovery  was  made,  the  art  is  still  par- 
tiallv  hid  under  the  veil  of  mystery  ;  and  is  not 
yet  become  familiar  to  common  farm  laborers. 
In  this  neighbourhood,  ponds  still  continue  to  be  | 
made,  by  men  from  the  wolds ;  all  of  them,  in  re- 
alitv  or  pretence,  pupils  of  the  first  inventors/* 
And  •*  these  men  generally  work  bv  the  groi»5 ; 
the  price  being  in  proportion  to  the  diameter  : 
but  they  seem,  he  says,  to  have  no  regular  me- 
thod of  calculation*'  on  the  subject. 

It  is  added  that  ten  pounds  were  formerly  giv- 1 
en,  and  may  now  be  considered  as  a  medium  price, 
for  twenty  yards  diameter ;  forming,  claying,  co- 
vering, and,  generally,  digging  the  clay,  includ- 
ed ;  all  carriage  and  extra  labor  being  done  by 
the  employer.  But  in  the  early  days  of  the  art, 
and  when  two  coats  of  clay  were  used,  twenty 
pounds  were,  he  says,  given  for  p<inds  of  this  di-^ 
n^ension."  He  sUtes  that  «•  a  circle  twenty* 
yards  in  diamer'  r  contain^  in  its  area  314  sqi  arc 
yards.  Therefore,  each  square  yard  of  surlacc 
costs,  at  this  price,  seven  pence-halfpenny  "  And 
that  the  solid  contents  of  a  cone,  whose  base  is 
60  feet  diameter,  and  whose  height  is  six  feet 
209,4  cubical  yard?;  each  of  which  costs,  in  the 
above  instance,  eleven-pence  half  penny."  It  i 
further  stated  that  five  pounds  have  been  giiei 
for  a  pond,  twelve  yards  in  diameter  :  which  ii 
ten-pence-half  penny,  each  square  yard  of  bup 
face ;  and  supposing  it  four  feet  deep,  two  shiliii^l 


No.  SO  ] 
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each  cubical  yar*^  of  watcr.^*  Atid  three  ^uineaii 
were  given  for  tony  feet  di:imt  tt  r,  litmI  four  tL-t-i 
deep,  ihe  '  xi  .ivaii*  rv  hiivm Ktcn  pi  cvi'Riit  v 
formed.  This  may  be  callT  i;^  Umr  poands  tbrtlit 
gross;  which  is  about  stveiipt:nc<^  a  ^411  are  yard 
of  surface  ;  or  fi ft cen-pei^ct.'- halfpenny,  each  cu- 
bical  yard  of  water."  He  adds  that  the  men, 
in  the  last  case,  earned  about  three  shillings  and 
sixpence  a  day,  without  extraordinary  exertion. 
In  the  first-mcnlioncd  instance,  the  same  work- 
men did  (according  to  their  own  assertion)  make 
more  than  two  shillings  and  sixpence  a  day.  But 
a  large  pood  gives  longer  employment ;  and  the 
business  of  pond-making  being  uncertain  and  in- 
constant, travelling  workmen  can,  he  says,  afford 


ihii  serious  iin:  rmv  triitinc}  ,  In  many  sUuaUfins, 
urtificiL-il  poiiiis  niay,  Ei^-  Tiiiiik s,  rtpay  iIil'  cx|it-ri^(j 
■^f  niLikiT^!^,  the  fir>t  dry  season*  Drivinf^  stock 
di-sLaiit  water,  iii  litrt  weather,  atid  in  a  bi\  -\ 
season,  IS  an  expense,  and  detriment  to  the  stock 


so  drLvei^|thicll;^|fr^i)Qid4  ^ays  preclude  the  dmi^or  of 


m  many  instances. 

This  important  subject  is  concluded  by  remark- 
ing that  on  *'  examining  the  ponds  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, which  have  been  made  some  jrears^ 
the  evil  effect  of  covering  with  loose  stones  is  evi- 
dent. As  for  one,  two,  three,  or  more  yards 
round  the  edges,  according  to  the  time  they  have 
been  made,  the  use  they  have  been  liable  to,  and 
to  the  steepness  of  their  sides, — the  stones  are 


to  make  a  large  pond  at  a  cheaper  rate,  than  a  entirely  displaced,  or  trodden  into  the  clay  ; 
small  one."  And  "the  curve  superfices,  or  su-! which  is,  by  this  means,  exposed  to  the  feet  of 
perficial  contents  of  the  sides,  of  a  cone  twenty  cattle,  and  to  the  open  attack  of  drought  and 
Yards  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  two  yards  worms.  For  a  while,  he  says,  the  clay  even 
iii^h,  is,  he  observes,  about  320  square  vards. 'thus  exposed,  preserves  its  retentiveness  ;  but  in 
1  his  in  makinga  pond  of  those  dimensions,'is  theltime  it  is  destroyed,  and  the  most  valuable  part 
quantity  of  coating:  for  each  yard  of  which  nearjof  the  pond  entirely  lost."  He  adds  that  "this 
7  \d.  was  given  in  the  first  instance,  and  less  than  effect  is  so  probable,  so  evident  to  be  foreseen, 
Tci.  in  the  last.  Sixpence  each  square  yard  of  that,  on  the  first  reflection,  it  seems  astonishing 
surface  to  be  coated,  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  a  so  unsuitable  a  covering  should  be  universally 
tair  medinm  price."  At  present,  however,  work  adopted.  A  beast  when  it  goes  into  a  drinking 
of  this  sort  is  performed  at  a  much  higher  price  ,  pit,  necessarilv  throws  the  chief  part  of  its  weight 
ai  from  ten  pence  to  a  shilling  or  more.  upon  its  fore-feet  ;  which,  in  the  act  of  drinking. 

In  order  "  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  coating  especially  are  placed,  as  for  the  intention  of 
to  be  done,  he  advises  to  measure  the  exact  cir-  ^o^cmg,  whatever  they  stand  on  down  the  slope, 
cumference  or  rim  of  the  pit,  when  finally  form-  J^.^*''^  bottom  of  the  pit.  Upon  loose  stones, 
ed  and  adjusted  for  claying ;  this  dimension  mul-i^^^  «  s^^^P  s^r^jce,  cattle  cannot  make  a  step, 
t'laied  bv  half  the  length  (or  depth)  of  the  sidei^^  '"^^e  ^  pi-oducing  this  effect  m  a 

f^^easuring  from  the  brink,  down  the  slope,  to  P^^ter  or  less  degree,  and,  bv  repetition  and 
t.e  centre)  is  the  quantity  of  surface  to  be  clay-  ^^"Sth  of  time,  the  entire  coat  (except  some  few 
ed  and  coated.  The  digging  would  (under  this|  st9nes  .which  happen  to  be  trodden  into  the  clay) 
mode  of  calculation)  fall  proportionably  heavier,  '""s^  nature  of  things,  be  forced  into  the 

fnulan^e  pond  than  on  a  small  one;  but  this!^^"A»"f-     But  this  absurd  practice  "was  first  es- 


farm  uses,  in  siiuatioivs  where  it  is  not  easily  pro- 
cured. 

h\*v  ih\s  pin  pose  iit  \vi}\i\d  **  he^  leave  U)  ili- 
i  cce;  Lhe  aiu  niiim  to  f>ii .  never- failing  schu  cc  of 
wattr     turs  inland,  wlikh  if  duly  htisbun  ltd. 


L'uld  be  counterbalanced  by  the  advantage 
a  xne  mentioned." 

It  is  added  that  "  the  quantity  of  clay  used,  in 
the  first  instance,  was  about  forty  cart  loads, 
fetched  about  three  miles  :  in  the  last,  about  fif- 
t'  on  load?*  fetched  one  mile.  The  quantity  of 
Itnic,  in  the  former  case,  one  chaldron  ;  in  the 
] utter,  half  a  chaldron." 

On  these  grounds,  he  says,  "  it  is  plain  that  the 
lar^cer  the  pond,  the  less  in  proportion  is  the  ex- 
prn^e.  A  reservoir,  to  contain  two  hundred  cu- 
Mcid  yards  of  water,  requires  little  more  than 
ilirce'h»indred  square  yai-ds  of  coating ;  whereas 
o!ie  to  contain  only  fifty  yards  of  water,  would  re- 
quire one  hundred  and  twenty  yards  of  coating; 
cnscquently,  a  cubical  yard  of  the  former,  would 
01  ]y  cost  f  at  nine  pence  a  yard  for  manual  la- 
bor, materials  and  carriage)  eighteen  pence ; 
v  hile  the  same  quantity  of  the  latter,  would  cost 
iK-ar  two  shillings  and  sixpence.  This  is  there- 
fore a  point  that  should  be  attended  to  in  this  sort 
of  woi'k. 

In  speaking  of  the  benefits  of  these  ponds,  it 
is  remarked  that,  "the  superiority  of  those 
made  in  the  manner  above  described,  to  those 
%^  hich  have  formerly  been  made,  by  some  other 
art,  or  which  have  been  formed  Ijy  nature  or  ac- 
cident, may  be  mentioned.  During  the  dry  sea- 
.^.  ns  which  have  prevailed  of  late  years,  it  has 
:»ccn  obaerved,  he  says,  that  newly  made  ponds 
r'  t  iin  a  supply  of  water,  when  ine  waters  of 
.  her  stagnant  drinking  places  are  dried  up. 
'1  ii's  can  only  be  accounte  d  for,  he  thinks,  per- 
i  ijjs,  by  their  perfect  retcntivcness,  and  by  their 
L-ii.i;  tree  fi*om  weeds,  which  convert  to  their 
own  nourishment,  and  throw  off  daily  by  perspira- 
tion, a  great  quantity  of  water.  Upon  the  wold** 
ihcir  excellence  was,  he  says,  most  conspicuous  ; 
— while  one  man  was  drivint;^  his  slock,  three 
or  four  niiles  to  water,  his  neighbours,  "  who  had 

made  /londs*'  upon  their  farmi,  were  free  from 


tablished  upon  the  wolds,  whose  stone  is  of  a 
perishable  nature, ;  a  species  of  chalk  ;  which 
on  being  exposed  to  air  and  water,  and  to  the 
treading  of  cattle,  unites  into  a  cement,  which, 
forming  a  regular  casing,  preserves  the  clay  from 
injury,  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  Loose 
clx^lk,  as  a  covering  was,  therefore,  a  good 
thohght  of  the  first  inventors  ;  (indeed  upon  the 
wolds  there  was  no  alternative)  ;  and  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  their  pupils,  mostly  day  la- 
borers, should  imitate  the  practice  in  this  coun- 
try, by  making  use  of  loose  stones  for  the  pur- 
pose." But  "  perishable  or  soft  stones  ot  any  spe- 
cies, a  strong  rough  gravel,  or  even  sand,  would, 
he  believes,  be  better  than  loose,  hard,  unpen sh- 
able  stones."  Though  "  in  this  neighbourhood, 
where  stones  of  various  kinds  abound,  or,  in  any 
country,  where  stones  of  a  proper  size  can  be  pro- 
cured, at  a  moderate  expense,  there  appears  to 
him  to  be  no  choice,  with  respect  to  covering. 
A  regular  firm  pavement,  strong  enough  to  bear 
stock  without  an  impression,  would  last  through 


want  at  any  season  for  almost  any  purpose,  eitlicr 
for  man  or  beast  that  can  ever  occur.    He  here 
refers  to  the  rain  that  falls  upon  the  roofs  of  hous- 
es, which  amounts  to  a  much  greater  quantity 
than  most  persons  are  aware  of.    It  has  been  as- 
certained by  repeated  experiments  that  in  scarce- 
ly any  part  of  this  island  does  there  fall  less 
than  28  inches  deep  in  a  year.    At  this  rate  there- 
will  fall  upon  every  square  foot  of  roof  of  any  house 
above  seventeen  gallons  and  a  half  of  water  ;  or 
upwards  of  two  hogsheads  and  a  half  on  every 
square  yard.    At  that  rate,  a  house  of  thirty  feet 
in  length  and  twenty  in  width  (which  is  not  lar- 
ger than  an  ordinary  cottage),  would  collect  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  hogsheads  in  a  year, 
which  would  afford  the  expenditure  of  half  a 
hogshead  per  day.   There  are  few  farms  with 
their  offices  that  have  not  roofs  to  ten  times  the 
extent  of  the  above ;  so  that  were  this  water  all 
preserved  they  could  expend  at  the  rate  of  five 
hogsheads  a  day  throughout  the  whole  year, 
which  would  be  sufficient  for  a  very  extensive 
stock  of  cattle.    But  when  we  consider  that  in 
almost  every  situation  cattle  can  be  easily  sup- 
plied with  water  from  other  sources  for  the 
greatest  part  of  the  year,  it  will  appear  very 
plain,  that  if  all  this  water  were  carefully  pre- 
served, no  farm  could  ever  be  in  want  of  water 
for  cattle  or  other  purposes.   All  that  is  wanted 
then  is,  to  discover  an  easy  manner  of  collecting 
and  preserving  that  water  till  it  shall  be  want- 
ed ;"  which  he  proceeds  to  show  is  not  a  diih- 
cult  matter.   "  Few  houses  are  now  built,  he  says, 
without  having  spouts  placed  along  the  eaves  to 
collect  the  rain-water  and  convey  it  into  a  reser- 
voir, usually  a  wooden  cask,  for  the  purpose  of 
washing.    But  this  reservoir  is  usually  so  small 
as  soon  to  be  filled,  when  the  surplus  runs  over 
and  is  lost.    Instead  of  that  let  the  whole  of  the 
water  thus  collected,  be  led  by  pipes  to  one  place, 
where  it  may  be  let  into  a  well,  dug  in  the 
ground  to  a  proper  depth  for  that  purpose,  and 
covered  at  top.    It  will  there  be  screened  from 
the  sun,  and  prevented  from  evaporation,  so  as 
to  be  kept  sweet  and  cool  as  long  as  is  necessa- 
ry ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  no  water  is  so 
pure  and  wholesome  as  rain  water.    But  to  those 
who  arc  peculiarly  delicate  it  may  occur,  that 
some  impurities  may  be  washed  off  by  the  rain 
from  the  roof,  which  they  would  wish  to  get  rid 
of.    This  may  be  easily  and  effectually  done. 
By  sinking  another  well  at  a  moderate  distance 
from  the  first,  making  a  passage  between  the 
two  near  the  bottom,  to  be  filled  up  with  small 


ages  ;  and  although  the  expense,  in  the  first  in-) clean  sand  and  gi-avel,  through  which  the  water 


stance,  would  be  something  more  than  that  of 
loose  stones,  its  durability  would,  in  the  end, 
doubly  repay  it.  Even  the  wold  ponds,  which 
have  been  made  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  are  ma- 
ny of  them  beginning  to  fail,  and  will,  in  a  few 
years  more,  require  to  be  fresh  coated:  whereas, 
a  pond  properly  pavtd  would,  in  all  human  pro- 
bability, remain  perfect,  for  at  least  a  century. 
Where  rough  stones  are  used  they  should  be  pla- 
ced with  the  smooth  side  downwards,  upon  the 
clay."  And  besides  this  the  pavement  of  stones 
has,  he  thinks  much  less  tendency  to  be  disturb 
ed  by  the  pressure  of  the  feet  of  the  animals, 
from  its  being  a  sort  of  an  inverted  dome  which 
acts  as  an  arch  against  the  materials  underneath 
it.    See  Bills  and  Drinking'  fiond^. 

The  following  hints  have  been  suggested  by 
Dr.  Anderson  in  his  Recreations  in  Agriculture, 
&c.  for  collecting  water  in  different  cases  for 


must  percolate  before  it  reach  the  last  well  ;  in 
consequence  of  which  it  will  be  perfectly  puri- 
fied. The  pump  for  supplying  the  family  should 
be  fixed  in  this  last  well,  where  it  will  of  course 
find  nothing  but  pure  water." 

But  "  for  the  sake  of  cattle,  if  it  be  necessary, 
he  advises  that  aiiother  reservoir  be  formed,  al- 
so under  ground  near  to  the  pump  well,  with 
which  it  may  communicate  by  means  of  an  open- 
ing at  one  side  near  the  top  of  the  well  through 
which  the  superfluous  water  will  run  off  when  it 
raises  above  that  level.  This  may  be  made  in 
the  form  of  a  trough,  covered  as  far  as.  may  be 
found  convenient,  and  open  towards  one  end  for 
the  cattle  to  drink,  without  allowing  them  to  set 
their  feet  in  it." 

In  cases  "  where  the  house  is  upon  an  emi- 
nence, it  will  be  very  easy  to  con\  ey  the  wa- 
ter from  this  last  reservoir,  by  mean?  of  a  pipe 
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under  ground,  to  any  convenient  part  of  the  fields, 
or  the  garden,  where  it  may  terminate  in  a  box, 
to  communicate  with  a  trough  for  the  cattle  by 
means  of  a  ball-cock,  which  always,  allows  wa- 
ter to  flow  into  the  trough  as  it  is  drawn  off,  and 
closes  of  itself  when  it  is  full,  so  as  to  keep  it  al- 
ways full  without  ever  running  over.  In  this  way 
abundance  may  at  all  times  be  had  without  any 
waste ;  and  the  pure  element  procured  f6r  the 
cattle,  without  any  extravagance  of  expenditure. 
If  pools  are  made  in  the  lower  places  of  the 
fields,  the  cattle  may  in  these  occasionally  cool 
themselves  :  but  if  they  have  ready  access  to 
the  troughs,  they  never  will  drink  there.  But 
for  fields  which  are  at  a  distance  from  the  house, 
where  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  not  a  dead 
level,  wells  of  this  sort  may  be  formed  by  col 
lecting  the  water  that  flows  over  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  during  rainy  weather,  and  leading  it 
into  these  wells.  But  these  reservoirs  should  be 
always  covered,  and  only  have  an  open  trough  at 
one  place  to  allow  cattle  to  drink.  He  supposes 
that  by  these  very  simple  contrivances,  many 
parts  of  the  country  that  are  now  much  distress- 
ed at  times  for  want  of  water,  may  be  effectually 
relieved,  so  as  never  to  sufler  any  future  incon- 
venience ;  and  much  expense  in  carting  wa- 
ter to  many  villages  might  be  entirely  saved." 


equally  suitably;  four  bushels  to  the  plantation 
acre  is  calculated  on  as  the  quantity  necessary. 
The  time  of  sowing  varies  greatly,  often  from 
the  end  of  March,  to  the  first  and  isometimes 
second  week  in  June. 

Pulling. — In  Ireland  it  is  generally  believed 
that  flax  should  not  be  allowed  to  arrive  at  ma- 
turity, in  order  to  render  it  fine  and  soft  for 
the  manufacture  of  linen ;  under  this  impression 
the  cultivators  pull  it  gpreen,  and  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  take  it  at  once  with  the  capsule  or 
seed*  on  it  to  the  steeping  pool. 

That  the  seed  of  the  flax  grown  in  Ireland,  for 
a  series  of  years  past,  would,  if  properly  attend- 
;  ed  to,  have  added  considerably  to  the  profits  of 
'  the  cultivator,  may  be  estimated  on  a  view  of  the 
following  extracts!  from  the  returns  made  to 
the  Lmeii  Boat  d,  and  from  which  it  appears  that 
a  sum  scarcely  credible  has  been  lost  to  the 
cour.try. 

Rippling. — In  taking  the  capsule  from  the 
flax  plant  in  Ireland,  where  it  is  but  fiartiatly 
done,  the  process  is  performed  with  machines, 
somewhat  similar  to  those  used  in  Holland,  but 


Report  of  an  inquiry  into  the  mode  of  cuiti* 
,  vutiiii^  and  treating  FlaXy  in  the  Netherlands^ 
isfc.  by  Peter  Besnard^  Esq,  Insfiector^Gene* 
ral  for  Leinster^  Munster,  and  Connaught. 
(  Continued  from  our  iast.J 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  MANNER  OF 
TREATING  FLAX  IN  IRELAND. 
Soil. — In  selecting  soil  for  the  cultivation  of 
flax  in  Ireland,  the  best  and  richest  that  can  be 

Crocui  ed  is  always  preferred,  but  from  the  num- 
of  persons  engaged  in  that  bi*anch  of  agri- 
culture, such  is  not  always  to  be  had.  The  coun- 
try likewise  presents  so  great  a  variety  of  soils, 
and  the  article  being  grown  in  small  quantities, 
by  poor  persons,  who  are  of  necessity  governed 
by  local  circumstances,  that  no  rule  can  be  nam- 
ed for  the  exact  quality  of  ground  under  flax 
tillage,  and  it  may  be  found  growing  in  wheat, 
barley,  and  oat  stubble,  and  sometimes  in  lea- 
ground,  but  more  frequently  after  a  potato  crop, 
which  is  generally  preferred  to  any  other. 

Preparation  of  the  soil. — It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  there  is  any  given  rule  followed  m 
Ireland,  for  the  preparation  of  the  soil  for  flax 
cultivation,  every  person  pursuing  his  own  plan, 
some  ploughing  deep,  others  lightly,  some  sow 
under  the  harrow  in  potato  ground,  without 
ploughing,  whilst  others  plough  two  or  three 
times,  and  more  prepare  with  the  spade. 

Sowing. — ^The  seed  sown  in  Ireland  is  of  va- 
rious kinds,  Riga,  Dutch,  English,  Home-saved 
and  American;*  in  the  South-West  provinces, 
the  latter  mostly  prevails,  and  is  decidedly  the 
worst  of  any  named,  as  it  is  subject  to  fall  at 
every  blast  of  wind,  or  heavy  shower,  and  often 
brings  with  it  a  long  twining  weed,  highly  inju- 
rious to  the  plant;  it  is  also  subject  to  mildew, 
or,  as  it  is  termed,  to  fire.  As  to  the  quantity 
sown  to  the  acre,  it  varies  in  every  district,  ac- 
eordine  to  the  quality  of  the  soil,  and  descrip- 
tion of  seed;  no  given  rule  can  therefore  be 
named,  but  on  the  data,  of  all  ground  being 


*  J71  Pennsylvania  the  firevious  crop,  for  flax 
culture  is  Indian  com,  after  which  the  ground 
is  lightly  ploughed^  once  only,  in  the  month  of 
March  following ;  the  seed  is  sown  early  in 
Aprils  and  the  crop  pulled  m  the  middle  of  Ju 
ly.    The  twining  weed  that  grows  with  flax  f/* 

merica  is  there  called  wild  duck  wheat. 


*  Jf  instead  of  suj^ering  the  seed  capsules  logo 
to  waste f  by  throwing  them  prematurely  into  the 
steeping*pool^  they  were  allowed  to  ripen^  it  oc- 
curred to  me^  that  they  might  turn  to  account 
in  a  way  that  would  have  many  advantages; 
for  the  seeds  being  known  to  contain  a  large  quan^ 
tity  of  oil,  and  as  the  exhressed  oil  is  used  for 
the  purpose  of  making  an  inHamable  gas, 
now  coming  into  extensive  use  for  affording 
light,  we  might  render  unnecessary  the  previ- 
oua  process  of  pressing  out  the  oil,  and  pre- 
pare  the  gas  directly  from  the  capsules,  /m- 
pressed  with  this  idea,  I  requested  of  my  friend, 
Mr,  Donovan,  Professor  of  chemistry  to  the 
Apothecaries*  Hall  in  Dublin,  to  make  the  ex- 
periment ;  which  he  most  obligingly  performed 
and  found  that  the  capsules,  when  exposed  to 
destructive  distillation,  afforded  the  usual  pro- 
ducts of  vegetables  similarly  treated,  Pyroli- 
genous  acid,  tar,  and  carburetted  hydrogen, 
were  produced,  as  in  other  cates,  but  with  this 
difference,  that  the  gas,  which,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  bums  blue,  was  so  far  changed 
with  the  vapour  of  volatised  oil  held  in  chemical 
solution,  that  it  burned  white,  and  possessed  a 
tolerable  degree  oj  illuminating  power.  There 
was  also  a  faint  blue  light  surrounding  the  white  : 
but  there  can  be,^  in  my  opinion,  but  little  doubt, 
that  had  the  cafisules  been  sufficiently  ripe,  and 
the  oil  fully  developed  in  the  seeds,  the  light 
would  haue  been  perfectly  white, 

t  Return  of  flaxseed  sown  in  Ireland  for  the 
last  ten  years : 

Year.  -  -  Acres. 

1812,  -  -  73,08a 

1813,  -  -  52.404 

1814,  -  .  61,903 

1815,  -  -  91,444 

1816,  .  -  93.695 

1817,  .  -  57,527 

1818,  -  .  83,312 

1819,  .  .  77,755 

1820,  -  -  91,728 

1821,  -  -  80,785 

763,641 


This  flax,  if  treated  according  to  the  practice 
in  the  JVetherlands,  would  have  produced,  at  the 
most  moderate  rate  of  calculation  in  that  coun- 
ry,  of  20  bushels  to  the  English  acre,  15,272,820 
iushels  of  seed,  and  which  valued  at  the  low  rate 
J  10*.  per  bushel,  or  IQs.  per  hogshead^ 
would  amount  to  JS7,636,410.  ' 


not  made  on  so  regular  a  plan  as  they  are  in 
that  country,  where  those  implements  are  as 
carefully  laid  by,  after  the  flax  season,  as.  any 
other  farming  utensil. 

Steeping. — For  this  very  necessary  process 
there  is  no  settled  rule :  the  growers  of  flax,  as 
in  the  case  of  preparing  the  soil,  following  each 
his  own  plan ;  whilst  in  the  Netherlands,  where 
flax  is  the  best  prepared,  generally  speaking,  of 
anjr  in  Europe,  one  settled  rule  is  adoi>ted,  anJ 
uniformly  practised. 

In  Ireland,  flax  is  steeped  in  every  descrip- 
tion of  water  that  may  be  met  with,  without  re* 
gard  to  the  situation  or  dimensions  <d  the  pools, 
and  it  may  be  seen,  in  many  instances,  several 
feet  under  water,  in  bog-holes,  whilst  in  other 
cases  it  is  laid  in  running  streams,  near  the  sur- 
face, subject  to  floods  and  partial  dryness ;  and 
it  rarely  happens,  that  two  flax-growers  follow 
one  method  ot  steeping  in  every  particular ;  ge- 
nerally speaking,  m  placing  the  sheaves  in  the 
steeping-pool,  no  order  is  observed,  but  they  are 
all  promiscuously  thrown  in,  often  in  large  bun- 
dles of  variou<«  sizes,  and  thus  it  lies,  heads 
and  points  together,  crowded  and  pressed  down 
with  stones,  sticks,  or  sods,  &c.  by  which  means 
the  discharge  from  the  upper  bundles  frequently 
lodges  on  those  below,  and  stains  them  in  that 
irregular  manner  so  much  complained  of.  Again, 
the  quantity  of  resin  contained  in  the  bole,  so 
unnecessarily  left  on  the  plant,  not  only  adds 
considerably  to  the  generad  discharge  of  color- 
ing matter,  but  also  retards  the  fermentive  pro- 
cess ;  to  these  injurious  practices  may  be  adde<l, 
the  bad  effects  arising  from  the  partial  exposure 
01  the  plant  in  the  steeping-pool  to  the  inHuence 
ot  the  air,  those  parts  on  which  the  stones,  C?vc. 
rest,  to  keep  it  down,  being  covered,  whilst  all 
the  rest  is  exposed. 

In  taking  flax  trom  the  steep,  in  many  cases, 
great  neglect  occurs,  the  sheaves  not  being  wa>h- 
ed  before  grassing,  and  it  often  happens,  that 
the  middle  ones,  on  which  the  mucillage  from 
the  upper  sheaves  had  rested,  are  exposed  to 
the  air  in  that  state,  and  thus  become  incrusted 
with  the  drops  of  the  coloring  matter  diiichar^eJ: 
of  the  ill  eff^ects  arising  from  the  improper  treat- 
ment of  flax  in  this  process,  in  many  parts  of 
Ireland,  but  particularly  in  the  West  and  South, 
we  have  innumerable  instances,  and  daily  com- 
plaints are  made  by  the  Northern  bleachers  of 
the  difficulty  they  find  in  bringing  to  an  even  co- 
lor, linen  manufactured  in  the  provinces  of  Mun- 
ster  and  Connaught.  This  fact  has  been  stated 
to  me  by  many  of  the  most  respectable  mer- 
chants in  the  trade  since  my  return  from  the 
Netherlands,  and  I  am  satisfied,  that  unless  the 
process  of  steeping  flax,  as  practised  in  that 
country,  be  generally  introduced  into  the  Soa:h 
and  West  of  Ireland,  the  cultivation  of  flax  cm- 
not  be  advantageously  carried  on,  or  extended, 
80  as  to  become  an  article  of  commerce,  nor  cun 
the  linens  made  from  flax,  prepared  as  it  is  at 
present  in  those  provinces,  be  as  well  finisHtd  ' 
for  any  purpose  as  if  they  were  manu^ctured  ■ 
from  flax  properly  steeped. 

Drying. — ^The  fiiel  used  to  dry  flax  in  many 
parts  of  the  South  and  West  of  Ireland  is  turf, 
which,  like  almost  every  other  vegetable,  gives 
out,  on  combustion,  pyroligneous  acid  and  cm- 
pyreumatic  oil,  both  of  which  are  highly  co- 
lored ;  and  in  cases  where  flax  is  badly  steeped, 
and  the  mucillage  not  discharged,  or  strained  by 
impregnated  -water,  the  acid  and  oil  from  the 
tuH  may  be  found  to  act  as  mordants,  and  so 
fix  the  colours,  that  the  most  experienced  bleach- 
er cannot  completely  eradicate  them  from  liueji 
made  dt  flax  so  treated. — ^The  difficulty  of  dis- 
charging stains  in  linen,  the  manufacture  of  tue 
South  and  14  est,  is  well  known  to  many  ot  the  \ 
factors  in  the  Linen  Hall  of  Dublin. 
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>erha]>^i  in  .uiy  ^lic  whole  il  n'^mi/.fd  b  ■ 

He?i,  froirt  Ui»  levity,  the  (jxtinilaiions  the  sun, 
di^d  the  asrion  of  tke  wind,  is  carrlud  far  aw^y 
from  ihe  nirtee  of  the  e^rth,  4nd  appar^ntl^^ 
loi^  fbr  llie  tmfi<>^  ql  re-^ro^clbui  if  thin 
were  true,  the  earth  would  be  coiist:intly  ditni- 
nishing  in  size,  and  its  duration  be  limited  ;  but 
Omniscience  has  guarded  the  whole.  The  at- 
mosphere which  surrounds  the  earth,  is  not  only 
the  salutary  fountain  of  the  air  necessary  to  our 
existence  and  to  the  existence  of  all  organized 
forms,  but  it  is  a  convenient  receptacle  for  the 
light  bodies  which  escape  from  the  earth.  The 
heavier  particles  which  float  in  the  atmosphere  are 
brought  down  by  fertilizing  rains,  and  tiie  more 
evanescent  ones,  which  are  exhaled  by  the  hot 
beams  of  the  sun,  are,  upon  the  setting  of  that 
planet,  condensed,  and  fall  a^^ain  by  thtir  own 


pr-..i.  "S-^i'S  art-  pt:i'for:iit:il  in  v:AT  ii.jai>  v.         s  >  nr- 
tiiiit  s       mill   muchinery,  with  brciictrs  au  ' 
scutchers,  and  in  other  caBCwwitJt  every  variety 
Jiand  implement  tliat  can  lie  procured^  often  of 
^n  ma$'  wid  inifieiflbi^  klniL^wi  ioetl 

as  contribute  much  to  the  labor  of  the  worker, 
and , proves  ineffectual  in  execution.  In  Munster 
and  Connaught,  those  imperfect  implements  are 
most  in  use,  and,  until  within  the  last  few  years, 
scutching  machinery  by  power  was  unknown  in 
those  pUces.  In  Ulster,  scutch  mills  are  in 
very  general  use ;  that  which  moves  vertically 
is  most  approved  of  in  that  quaiter,  because  it  is 
said  to  take  less  power,  and  is  less  expensive 
than  that  with  the  horizontal  motion ;  the  lat- 
ter, however,  arc  in  general  U9e  in  Scotland; 
but  it  seems  as  yet  a  matter  of  doubt  in  both 
countries  which  of  the  plans  is  the  best,  so  ^  , 

much  depends  on  the  skill  of  the  workmen,  the  weight,  with  the  kindly  dews.  Whatever  falls 
st.\tc  of  tne  flaXf  and  its  quality.— It  is,  however,  upon  the  ocean,  is  converted  to  the  sustenance  of 
necessary  to  remark  that  no  description  of  ma-  its  innumerable  inhabitants;  and  whatever  is  lodg- 
clime,  whether  worked  by  hand  or  by  moving  ed  on  the  highest  mountains,  is,  by  the  agency  of 
power,  can  be  operatively  useful,  if  the  flax  be  rain,  washed  into  the  vallies, 'rhe  vc};etation  which 
uot  well  prepared  in  every  previous  pix>cess.  .covers  the  face  of  the  earth,  supports  he  herbi- 
(  7o  be  continued.)  vorous  beasts  and  insects,  and  they,  in  turn,  sup- 

■  Miu^gUL-  I  port  the  carnivorous  class  of  animals.   The  va- 

An  Emou  on  the  firincijilta  and  firactke  of        ^'^^^'^^        innumerable  yet  no  one  kind  is  per- 
rul  Economy,  by  G.   IV.  /V/M^r^wrau^-A,  »ncre^  A  check 

/^V.  /lubMied  by  the  Atw  York  Board  o/ ^sf^^nd  m  the  propensities  of  the  vraneties  them- 
i  'ncuUnre.  selves;  each  mrts  turn,  lives  its  appointed  time, 

'  '    SECTION  I  ih^i\  decays  and  dies,  and  by  its  death,  furnishes 

This  earth,  as  we  all  know*,  is  a  round  and  materials  for  new  forms  of  bodies.  Thus  the 
fiiMn  ^loi^e.  carrying  upon  its  suriace  men  and  ^^»?  ^'onderful  economical  syf  em  is 

beasts.  These,  however,  would  soon  perish  and  perpetual  in  its  nature,  as  long  as  the  Almighty 
ihc  earth  become  void  of  inhabitants,  if  the  ^.^^^  ^»iat  formed  the  universe,  is  plea.sed  to  con- 
means  of  preservation  were  not  abundantly  and  fn^e  »t i^ff relations.  Ood,  however, 
conveniently  provided  for  them.   By  a  beautiful  r^,'"*^?'       abundantly  pro- 

providential  arrangement  ot  our  Creator,  tne  ^'^^jd  his  creatures  with  the  means  of  carrying 
earth  is  endowed  with  a  capacity  to  produce  on  his  fair  scheme  of  creation  in  a  prosperous 
%eKetable  matter,  fitted  to  sustain  and  preserve  >  ^^^^^  set  good  and  evil,  abundance  and 
the  beings  which  inhabit  it;  and  this  vegetable ^an^  ''•^^^e  us,  and  has  left  us  free  agents  to 
n.uiter,  in  obedience  to  the  law  which  governs  ^Jioose  betwixt  them.  We  may.  if  we  please,  as- 
il,  remains  permanently  where  it  first  grew ;  sist  m  the  accomplishment  of  his  intentions,  by 
whdst  to  men  and  animals,  the  power  of  sight  sccunng  our  comforts,  and  advancing  the  general 
ana  motion  is  given,  to  enable  them  to  change  "^erests  of  mankind ;  and  we  may,  if  we  please, 
iheir  places  in  search  of  new  food,  and  toper  run  counter  to  his  benevolence  ;  yet  the  power 
ceive  it  when  it  is  found -This  capacity,  wuich  possess  of  distmguishmg  betwixt  good  and 
is  .a  the  earth,  of  producing  vegetable  mat- ^vU,  infers  that  we  are  responsible  to  God  lor  the 
ler,  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  contained  solely  existence  of  that  power. 

wiihin  itself ;  because  the  action  of  the  sun  and  The  business  of  a  farmer  is  clearly,  then,  to 
cl  the  air  we  breathe,  is  necessary  to  unfold  it.  extract  from  the  earth  as  much  produce  as  it  is 
A  globe  of  solid  iron  would  not,  probably,  ac-  capable  of  yielding  to  him  ;  and  when  it  has 
quire  the  property  of  producing  abundance  of  yielded  to  him  as  it  can,  and  will  do  abundantly, 
vt  j^eiable  matter  by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air ;  he  must  return  to  that  earth,  a  suificient  quantity 
nur  would  a  globe  of  rich  vegetable  mould,  pro-  of  manure,  to  enable  it  to  yield  a  new  supply  to 
baijly  possess  that  property  without  their  influ.,him  ;  for  manure  is  the  food  and  sustenance  of 
c:xe.  All  the  parts  ot  creation  depend  harmo- 1  plants,  as  they  are  of  animals.  Mankind  flour- 
n.ously  upon  each  other.  The  fertility  of  ouriishes  by  providing  abundantly  for  its  nouribhment, 
cat\h  depends  upon  the  great  luminary  of  our  | and  negligence  of  that  great  duty,  produces  fa- 
sAbicm;  and  the  power  of  the  sun,  itself,  may  mine  and  misery.  He  who  cultivates  an  exhaust- 
bl  derived  from  f)odies  extraneous  to  it,  the  ed  soil,  without  euriching  it  with  manure,  is  act- 
cnair.  ot  a  dependence  '  xtending  through  the  ;  ing  in  opposition  to  his  general  duty  to  God  and 
ui..Nt:rse,  and  ending  only  with  Omnipotence.! to  his  neighbour.  In  a  country  like  this  we  in- 
Tiiis  property  of  pioducing  vegetable  matter,  habit,  clothed  with  thick  woods,  the  first  opera- 
aj  isLS  ti-om  the  loose  and  friable  materials  uponUion  in  farming  is  easy,  and  does  not  demand  much 
tiic  surface  of  the  earth,  being  acted  upon  by  skill,  rhe  cutting  down  of  timber  is  achieved 
i!.c  combined  influence  ot  the  sun  and  air.  It  is  a  by  strength.  The  decayed  leaves  and  limbs  of 
f. liner  providential  arrangement,  that  all  this  the  forest,  which  fall  upon  the  surtace  of  the 
vt  t^eialile  and  animal  matter  which  is  found  earth,  furnish  a  convenient  and  valuable  nourish- 
li^.oii  the  surface  of  the  earth,  when  it  comes  ment  to  the  plants  destined  to  grow  there.  This 
to  ojiiturity,  gradually  decays  and  dies ;  and  the  natural  manure  wouid  probably  endure  for  a  very 
rciudins,  il  collected  and  leturned  into  the  bo-  long  time,  but  the  almost  necessary  practice  ot 
ot  the  earth,  are  there,  oy  the  agency  ot  burning  those  fallows,  contributes  to  hasten  its 

con<>umption,  and  dissipates  a  very  large  portion 
ot  its  essential  parts.  It  would  be  better  tor  far- 
mers to  content  themselves  with  one  or  two  crops 
at  most,  from  land  in  that  situation  ;  because  some 
.rength  sliould  be  left  for  tne  future  crop  ot 
oiass.   Grass  must  have  something  to  nourish  u,. 


heat  and  moisture,  converted  again  into  such 
ttciiientary  substances  as  are  the  proper  food 
ana  ^astenance  ot  new  «>rgani2ea  plants  ;  but  this 
kc.tiinabie  providence  does  not  end  tiei^ :  Tu. 
t.Mucnls  ol  which  uil  niatcer  is  formed,  are  »; 
llxii>  AAdt  Ot  a  very  light  and  evanesceni 


it  wrl'l  iTi*.,      \  w-j-.^'.is  lu  f.'i  j  \-i\  v-^*.  ol"  it, 

tnd  tliL  -i'i  ir^w  I'ul^t  vs,   if  r^^^l  s^"c^^:.i  iJ^wEi  with 
;ras3  seeds,    will    eventually   produce  w^cds. 
There  are  few  weeds  that  dometftlc  ammnt^  will 
^at;  the  weeds,  therefore,  will  go  to  seeJ^  the 

win  bs deii^iGd'  on  th&  ew&,  mijt  »CHt- 
uered  on  the  surrounding  fields  :  and  when  the 
••oots  of  these  fallows  are  sufficiently  decayed  to 
yield  to  the  plough,  many  of  those  perniciojs 
seeds,  which  last  for  years,  will  be  turned  in,  and 
the  g^und  kept  continually  foul ;  whilst  ii  tiie 
tallow  is  immediately  laid  down  to  grass,  before 
it  is  exhausted,  a  rich  and  clean  bite  will  be  fur- 
nished, and  the  dung  of  the  animals,  particular* 
1y  sheep,  will  strengthen  the  soil,  and  nourish  and 
preserve  the  grass  in  a  pure  and  clean  state,  un- 
til the  ground  is  fit  for  the  plough,  rhe  di /Ter- 
ence betwixt  these  two  modes  is,  that  in  the  one, 
an  acre  of  weeds  will  maintain  two  or  three 
sheep  scantily,  and  when  it  is  ploughed,  a  foul 
and  indifferent  crop  ;  in  the  other,  an  acre  of  rich 
grass  will  maintain  from  six  to  ten  sheep  well, 
and  when  ploughed,  will  give  a  plentiful  and  clean 
crop.  It  is  at  this  point,  when  the  roots  of  t  le 
forest-trees  are  sufficiently  decayed  to  admit  the 
plough  freely,  that  agriculture  properly  bei^ins. 
— The  roots  are  to  be  removed,  and  the  stones  are 
to  be  gathered,  and  built  int6  substantial  and  con- 
venient fences,  with  as  much  expedition  as  ge- 
neral circumstances  will  admit.  By  attending  to 
this  important  point  without  loss  of  time,  the  far- 
mer is  in  fact,  enjoying  the  utmost  extent  of  his 
means  ;  for  an  acre  of  ground,  incumbered  with 
heavy  roots,  and  numerous  stones,  is  to  all  prac- 
tical and  useful  purposes,  scarcely  half  an  acre ; 
the  tillage  of  which  is  attended  with  much  trou- 
ible,  and  wear  and  tear  of  teams,  ploughs  and 
I  gear ;  besides  it  is  impossible  to  cultivate  the 
'ground  properly  and  profitably,  whilst  it  is  thus 
(■encumbered.  A  well  cultivated  piece  of  ground, 
is  in  a  condition  the  very  reverse  of  this  ;  it  is 
without  incumbrances  of  any  kind  ;  it  is  as  clean 
:as  a  garden  ought  to  be,  and  every  inch  of  it  is 
producing  some  profit  to  the  cultivator.  It  would 
;be  a  fruitless  effbrt  to  advert  to  any  particular 
I  method  of  ploughing  amongst  stumps  and  stones, 
I  or  to  endeavour  to  patch  up  by  expedients,  a  bad 
i course  of  husbandry.  It  is  sufficiently  obvious, 
that  the  true  business  of  a  farmer  is  to  draw  from 
the  earth  as  much  as  it  can  yield  :  and  this  he 
cannot  do  without  fim  clearing  the  surface  of  his 
fields  from  every  obstruction. 

But  the  natural  impediments  to  a  successful  a?;- 
riculture,  do  not  consist  entirely  of  those  obstruc- 
tions which  are  found  upon  the  surface.  Some 
of  the  richest  soils,  and  which  are  to  be  found  on 
almost  every  farm,  even  when  the  stumps  and 
stones  are  removed,  are  incapable  of  sustaining  a 
profitable  vegetation,  on  account  of  the  excess 
of  moisture  with  which  they  are  charged,  eitucr 
from  their  sunicen  situation, *or  the  spungy  na- 
ture of  their  component  parts,  and  this  excess  is 
only  to  be  diminished  by  the  agricultural  opera- 
tion called  draining.  Delicate  ,jlants,  proper  for  tne 
food  of  domestic  animals,  do  not  flourish  in  swaiii 
py  soils ;  their  tender  fibres  must  have  a  li.^^nter 
bed  to  extend  themselves  in,  and  which  should  ic 
sufficiently  dry  to  admit  the  genial  rays  of  the 
sun.  This  remark  is  particularly  appropriate  to 
clovers,  which  are  tap-rooted.  The  rimouiy  ur 
Herd's  grass,  however,  which  has  abulbou>  root, 
flourishes  best  in  a  moist  rich  soil  ;  but  in  soils 
however  rich  which  are  continually  saturated 
with  water,  the  most  valuable  grasses  will  not 
thrive,  and  if  they  are  not  drained,  coai*se  seJ^es, 
and  tufts  of  bog  grass  will  continually  cover  ui  ic 
portion  of  the  farm  which  ou^ht  to  bring  in  tae 
greatest  profit  to  the  farmer.  Draining,  there- 
lore,  is  an  operation  as  necessary  as  hm^, 
lUid  ought  always  to  precede  it.   In  ordinary  si- 
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tuations,  where  there  are  no  obstructions  above,  | 
and  the  declivity  easy,  the  task  is  not  so  great,! 
nor  very  expensive  :  a  cut  two  feet  wide  made  in 
the  tight  situation,  three  feet  deep,  and  narrow- 
ed to  a  foot  at  the  bottom,  is  sufficient  to  lay  the 
land  dry  for  a  great  distance,  if  it  is  carefully 
cleaned  out  every  fall ;  for  the  distant  water  will 
#  in  twelve  months  make  itself  small  channels  be- 
neath the  surface  to  the  cut,  which  will  be  kept 
open  by  continual  percolation  :  by  this  simple 
operation,  lands  which  never  produced  any  thing, 
are  made  to  produce  heavy  crops  of  turnips,  or 
grain,  and  become  productive  hereafter;  the  ex- 
pense even  when  the  labour  is  to  be  paid  for,  is  no- 
thing comparted  to  the  benefit.  A  laborer  may 
easily  jnake  three  rods  a  day,  which  at  fifteen  dol- 
lars per  month,  for  board  and  wages,  is  about 
eighteen  cents  a  rod.  A  cut  of  this  description, 
with  smaller  ones  leading  to  it  if  necessary,  is 
amply  sufficient,  and  will  stand  to  all  effective 
purposes  in  the  place  of  those  expensive  methods 
practised  in  Europe.  If  it  be  an  extensive  bot- 
tom, and  proper  for  a  permanent  meadow  the  cut 
may  be  enlarged  to  any  width  at  the  same  ex- 
pense, by  varying  the  method.  The  plough  and 
the  scraper  snould  be  u^ed  instead  ot  the  spade, 
taking  care  to  finish  the  banks  with  a  neat  slope 
to  the  bottotn,  by  the  spade  and  rake,  and  sowing 
a  few  grass  seeds  upon  it  at  a  proper  season  to 
take  root  before  the  freshets  come  on.  If  this  be 
done  in  a  proper  manner,  the  grass  will  grow  as 
well  on  the  slopes  and  the  bottom  as  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  meadow,  and  be  cut  with  as  much  ease 
and  advantage.  Wide  drains  of  this  description 
seldom  want  cleaning  out :  The  sod  prevents  the 
soil  washing  in.  A  cut  of  this  description,  which 
I  made  eight  years  ago  in  a  piece  oi  interval  of 
200  ^acres,  has  not  wanted  cleaning  out  till  this 
moment. 

Lt^t  us  suppose  all  this  done.  Let  us  imagine  a 
prudent  man  anxious  to  do  well,  and  prepared  to 
adopt  apermaifent  system  for  the  management  of 
his  farm.  His  well  arranged  dwelling  and  its  out- 
houses, are  conveniently  situated  on  that  part  of 
his  farm  from  whence  he  can  survey  the  great- 
est portion  of  it ;  this  is  a  pdint  of  the  first  im 
portance.  If  they  are  not  protected  from  the  in 
clement  violence  of  the  north-west  winds  of  our 
climate  by  natural  woods,  he  has  provided  against 
that  defect  by  transplanting  trees  into  proper  si- 
tuations ;  he  will  feel  the  benefit  of  them  more 
and  more  every  year.  If  w,ater  can  be  led  into 
his  barn-yard  from  an  adjacent  spring,  it  is  done; 
and  if  there  is  no  such  thing,  a  well  or  a  cistern 
must  supply  the  place  of  it :  His  comfortable 
cow  stable  is  divided  mto  convenient  stalls,  where 
his  milch  and  working  kine  are  secured  in  the 
night  time  against  the  severity  of  the  season,  and 
are  only  turned  out  into  the  barn-yard  from  ten 
to  four  during  the  day  :  His  yearlings,  of  every  de- 
scription, are  to  have  the  best  food,  and  the  warm- 
est births;  for  he  knows  they  must  be  kept  grow- 
ing the  whole  winter,  or  they  can  never  be  ex- 
pected to  become  perfect  of  their  kind  :  His  ne- 
cessary pair  of  horses  are  well  provided;  for 
tliey  are  to  take  his  family  to  church,  and  hia 
produce  to  market:  His  ploughing,  he  thinks, 
up  n  the  whole,  can  be  more  advantageously  done 
wi  Ji  smart  oxen,  though  the  horses  are  to  assist 
a  great  portion  of  the  season  :  He  prefers  mares 
too  to  horses  ;  for  if  an  accident  should  disable 
one  of  them  from  working,  it  is  not  a  dead  loss, 
as  he  could  sell  her  or  keep  her  as  a  breeder : 
11. s  fields  are  laid  out  into  convenient  divisions, 
ai.d  substantially  fenced  with  stone  wall,  if  stone 
is  found  on  his  estate  ;  for  he  reasons  thus:  "It 
rosis  as  much  to  go  into  the  woods  to  cut  down 
trees,  split  them  into  rails,  draw  them  to  the 
field,  and  set  them  up,  stake  and  rider  them,  asit 
does  to  lay  a  good  wall.   The  rail  fence  must  be 


righted  a  little  every  spring,  and  every  four  or 
five  years  must  be  completely  re-set ;  the  storms 
too,  often  blow  great  portions  of  it  down  to  the 
ground ;  it  never  turns  stock  in  a  perfect  man- 
ner, and  in  eight  or  ten  years  from  the  time  the 
rails  were  split,  they  are  all  rotten,  I  shall 
therefore  have  to  go  into  the  woods  and  cut  more 
timber:  whilst  the  timber  is  thus  wasting,  the 
stones  are  occupying  the  ground  instead  of  grass ; 
they  are  stopping  the  plough  and  harrow,  increas- 
ing the  blacksmith's  bill,  and  for  all  the  real  pur- 
poses of  farming,  a  field  of  four  acres  is  really 
only  a  field  of  three  acres  of  land,  and  one  acre 
of  stones  ;  whilst  the  same  field  enclosed  with  a 
wall,  would  contain  four  acres  of  land  in  a  pro- 
per state  for  tillage  ;  would  save  a  great  deal  of 
money  in  my  tools,  give  me  a  permanent  fence, 
and  leave  my  timber  standing  in  the  woods."  If 
there  is  not  a  run  of  living  water  in  each  of  his 
pastures,  he  knows  too  well  the  importance  of 
animals  having  access  to  water  at  their  own  plea- 
sure, and  particularly  in  times  of  drought,  not  to 
fxcavate  a  pond  in  some  low  situation,  where  the 
ground  inchnes  most  naturally  for  that  purpose, 
and  this  is  most  conveniently  done  at  the  junction 
of  four  fields,  where  the  occupants  of  each  field 
can  have  recourse  to  the  same  pond.  On  clayey 
bottoms  this  is  not  an  expensive  operation:  a 
pond  of  sixty  feet  in  diameter,  sloping  from  the 
edge  to  about  seven  feet  deep  in  the  centre,  can 
be  worked  out  with  the  plough  and  scraper,  and 
will  contain  water  enough  in  the  driest  season 
for  four  tolerably  large  fields.  The  size,  howe- 
ver^  can  be  accommodated  to  the  field  or  fields, 
and  the  quantity  of  stock  intended  to  be  served. 
It  is  a  most  bitter  piece  of  cruelty  to  leave  ani- 
mals sometimes  a  whole  week  without  watei, 
in  the  hottest  part  of  the  season,  when  aii> 
rough  excavation,  made  in  a  day,  would  have 
sufficed  to  relieve  them.  On  sandy  and  porous 
bottoms  the  operation  is  a  very  nice  one,  and 
more  expensive.  When  the  excavatiorris  made, 
the  sides  raked  smooth,  and  beaten  down  to  a 
uniform  surface,  fine  slacked  lime  to  the  depth  of 
three  inches,  must  be  carefully  spread  over 
every  part  of  it.  The  lime  is  then  watered  to 
make  it  more  compact.  Clay  of  a  proper  qual- 
ity being  already  provided,  and  moistened  enough 
to  render  it  manageable,  it  is  laid  on  the  lime  in 
small  portions,  and  well  beat  down  with  solid 
beetles.  A  little  water  is  occasionally  sprinkled 
over  to  facilitate  this  work  ;  the  clay  is  thus  gra- 
dually laid  on,  till  it  is  six  inches  thick,  has  ac- 
quired a  proper  temper,  and  an  uniform  consist- 
ency. No  crack  of  any  kind  must  be  there,  as  it 
would  carry  off  the  water.  Upon  the  clayi  when 
thus  prepared,  coarse  gravel  or  any  hard  materi- 
als ot  small  size  are  evenly  laid  on  to  the  thick- 
ness of  a  foot.  The  sooner  the  pond  is  filled  the 
better,  after  it  is  finished  ;  and  it  is  better  if  it 
is  placed  in  a  situation  sufficiently  high  to  pre- 
vent dirt  from  washing  in  and  choaking  it.  The 
water  lime  so  recently  discovered  in  this  state, 
and  of  which  so  beneficial  a  use  is  reported  to 
have  been  made  in  the  great  canal,  would  be  an 
admirable  substitute  for  common  lime.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  lirfie  is  principally  to  prevent  worms 
boring;  in  the  pond,  but  the  water  lirae,  if  used 
in  suffaciently  quantities,  and  in  a  proper  manner, 
mijiht  possibly  serve  the  purpose  of  the  clay  also. 
A  pond  of  sixty  feet  diameter  will  contain  up- 
wards of  seven  hundred  hogsheads  of  water,  and 
may  be  completely  finished,  as  I  have  been  in- 
formed by  an  intelligent  Yorkshire  man,  who 
has  followed  the  occupation  of  constructing  ponds 
m  his  own  country,  where  they  were  first  intro- 
duced, for  about  fifty  dollars.  A  farmer  thus 
prepared,  deliberates  upon  the  system  he  ought 
to  follow  in  order  to  derive  the  greatest  advan- 
tage from  his  land.  Must  he  persevere  in  the 


common  course  of  husbandry  prevailing  aroond 
him,  or  shall  he  abandon  it  in  favour  of  ano- 
ther ?  In  order  satisfactorily  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion, wc  must  first  consider  what  is  the  nature  of 
the  soil  and  region  we  occupy.  There  are  two 
systems  into  which  husbandry  divides  itself: 
J  one,  the  raising  of  grain,  the  other,  the  raising 
tof  domestic  animals;  and  the  soil  and  the  region 
'are  the  guides  that  point  out  to  the  farmer 
which  of  these  two  systems  he  ought  to  follow 
and  adhere  to  ;  for  the  laws  of  nature  will  pre- 
vail, and  the  utmost  we  can  do  is  to  assist  her  in 
her  operations.  Under  the  grain  system,  it  is 
understood  that  a  farmer  depends  upon  that  tor 
ail  his  resources;  and  under  the  stock  system,  it 
is  understood  that  he  depends  upon  that  for  all 
his  resources.  A  farmer  who  exclusively  fol- 
lows the  grain  sysrem,  is  obviously  acting  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  to  his  own  inter- 
est:  for  when  he  has  exhausted  his  lands,  which 
he  soon  will  do,  he  will  have  iio  vegetable  and 
animal  manures  in  sufficient  quantities  to  restore 
them.  The  greatest  error,  therefore,  may  be 
committed  on  this  side  ;  for  if  wc  reverse  the 
matter,  and  suppose  a  farmer  to  follow  exclusive- 
ly the  stock  system,  on  a  soil  well  calculated  tor 
grain  ,  the  great  quantity  of  manure  that  he 
would  produce,  would  certainly  ensure  him  a  suc- 
cession of  excellent  crops,  whenever  he  might 
choose  to  change  his  system.  There  are  coun- 
tries, however,  which  have  been  so  rich  and  fer- 
tile, such  as  Sicily,  which  is  a  volcanic  country, 
and  abundantly  charged  with  fossil  manures,  that 
the  ground  has  yielded  continually  the  moil  abun- 
dant crops  without  any  manure ;  and  ther^,  un- 
doubtedly, the  grain  system  is  the  true  one  to  fol- 
low.  And  there  are  countries  where  the  soil  is 
so  poor,  and  the  winter  is  so  extremely  rigorons, 
that  grain  can  rarely  be  raised  of  any  kind ;  and 
it  is  in  such  countries  that  the  stock  system  is  the 
true  one,  because  the  dependence  of  the  inhabi- 
tants must  be  altogether  upon  animal  food.  The 
rein-deer  supplies  to  the  Laplander  all  his  wants. 
It  furnishes  him  with  meat,  milk  and  cheese  ;  he 
uses  curds  in  the  place  of  bread ;  his  raiment  is 
made  altogether  from  its  skin,  and  from  that  and 
its  intestines,  audits  bones,  he  derives  all  the  ar- 
tificial subsistence  which  we  get  from  flax,bemD, 
wool  and  wood.  Betwixt  these  extreme  points, 
there  is  a  medium  where  they  mutually  support 
each  other  ;  there  the  live  stock  keeps  the  ground 
in  heart,  and  the  ground  keeps  the  cattle  aad  the 
owner  of  them.  The  state  of  New- York  is  situ- 
ated in  that  happy  medium :  in  many  parts,  how- 
ever, of  the  state,  there  are  entire  districts  of 
country  where,  iwder  this  union  of  circumstan- 
ces, one  of  the  systematic  characters  predomi- 
nates over  the  other  ;  and  iodeed  frequently  up- 
on the  same  farm,  soils  so  totally  different  in  na- 
ture are  found,,  as  to  indicate  at  once  the  particu- 
lar uses  to  which  they  ought  to  be  referred.  In 
tenacious  soils  the  loam,  or  lighter  part  of  ihc 
ground,  generally  rests  upon  a  bed  of  clay  at  no 
very  great  distance  from  the  surface ;  the  clay 
retains  the  moisture  and  keeps  it  sufficiently  near 
the  top  to  be  within  reach  of  the  roots  of  the 
plants,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  perpetoml  ver- 
dure that  is  exhibited  in  some  districts :  and  as 
it  is  often  found  combined,  with  an  inexhaust&blr 
strength  of  soil,  and  a  great  elevation  of  coun- 
try, over  which  continued  curreuts  of  salubrious 
air  arc  passing,  as  necessary  to  health  in  animali^, 
as  in  man  :  such  lands  may  be  considered  as  tue 
natural  grazing  districts  of  the  state.  In  tht^se 
situations,  and  under  a  proper  system  of  cultiva- 
tion, as  fine  crops  of  grain  may  be  raised  as  in 
the  most  favoured  grain  districts  ;  but  the  sy 
tern  which  is  there  imposed  by  sitimtioQ,  is  that 
of  raising  -  live  stock ;  for  there  it  is  that  the 
greatest  quantity  pf  vegetable  matter  can  br 
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e-^l^TM3a%*:lY  prcKfae^  Sil  the  coom  of  the  ycrip 
it  ^  ii  U»|»|iy  rtJflcctiiHi  to  those  who  ititiubu  sun 
r-  ^im^t  lh»t  [jossnt^isin^    s^>i^  cmmetiUy  calculu 

»itS  tfl  furnish  tliL-m  %        rir.  i-iLLlEi^^  ot' l;:kiii^  Ult 

.  .  i  Til  the  variiHi*  broeth  oi  liiii  JLiiimals,  iht  y  .j- 
.  -AiTic  time  enjoy  thi;  a4Lidituuiiil  resource  >' 
I. lining  abuuUaDce  of  every  kind  of  grain.  Yet 
it  i»  susceptible  of  demonstration  that  the  raising 
o\  grain  in  such  situations^  more  than  is  necessary 
t'l  our  families,  and  the  support  of  our  animals 
^Ixmld  not  be  a  main  object;  but  ought  to  come 
'  c  identally  into  the  course  of  husbandry  wcare 
tHAifid  to  follow. 

It  is  not  here  the  plade  to  enter  upon  the  ma- 
ry  details  belonging  to  the  successful  manage- 
nicut  of  live  stock,  or  to  attempt  to  describe  the 
N.irious  qualities  by  which  one  breed  of  animals 
r\  the  same  family  is  distinguished  in  excellence 
i:  0:11  another.  Little  attention  has  been  hitherto 
p.iid  to  this  important  subject:  Farmers  have 
f.cin  hitherto  in  the  habit  of  judging  of  the  va- 
lue of  the  breed  from  the  bulk  of  the  animal, 
Nviiich  is  totally  wrung ;  but  the  country  is  rapid- 
I'  advancing  in  improvements  of  this  nature,  and 
I'ic  finer  breeds  oi  animals  will  soon  be  suffi- 
ciently increased  to  afford  every  farmer  conveni- 
LM.i  opportunities  of  acquiring  an  exact  judgment 
HI  these  matters.  Everjr  man  should  use  dili- 
;cnce  in  doing  this,  and  when  he  hears  of  a  more 
\  cii liable  breed  of  any  kind  of  stock,  than  that 
vhich  be  possesses,  he  should  go  without  loss 
ol  lime  and  acquire  it,  if  it  is  convenient  to  him. 
(  To  be  continued, J 


rii  II  nature  wiU  not  bt  idle  ;  and  it  becomes  our 
3»^Lr.  e  I,,  keep  litfr  u^setully  employetl,  by  ^J^■ui^^ 


Ml.-»CELLANEOUS ITEMS— iixrracffrf  from 
jLiiitorial  Correi/iondence  aince  our  last^  and 
rjuching^  amongst  other  tofiic8^  the  firoafiecta  of 
atfricuUure  in   Pennsylvania^  J^ew  Jersey 
Virginia^  Mrth  Carolina^  and  Maryland, 

C  HEAT— NAKED  BARLEY— FIELD  PEA- 
GRAPE,  AND  OTHER  VINES 

Washington^  f  PennJ  July  19.  1823. 
In  this  part  of  Pennsylvania,  our  crops,  con 
Nidered  collectively,  are  unusually  fine.  Al- 
though many  fields  of  wheat  were  destroyed  by 
the  flv,  such  as  escaped  turn  out  well.  It  may 
be  set  down  at  about  one  fourth  under  en  aver- 
ci^e  crofi.  The  rye  may  be  set  down  at  about 
AS  much  above.  We  have  not  had  so  fine  a 
prospect  of  com  for  many  years,  Oats  re- 
HKirkably  heavy.  Grass  nearly  double  last 
year's  crop.  The  season  has  been  uncommon- 
ly wet.  More  rain  has  fallen  during  the  last 
iMur  weeks  than  fell  the  whole  of  the  last  two 
vj.itmers.  This  has  produced  a  plentiful  crop 
cheat :  if  your  friend  "Plain  Sense"  were 
here,  1  could  shew  him  plenty  in  my  timothy 
Pifudom^  where  wheat  never  grew.  This  up- 
*e  i  his  •*  first  premises."  One  of  my  clover 
tield>,  wht  re  there  has  been  neither  wheat  nor 
:lieat  for  several  years,  is  now  one  third  cheat 
A  large  portion  of  another  of  mv  clover  fields 
js  thickly  set  with  a  very  troublesome  article, 
ct  iiimonly  known  here  by  the  name  of  rag- weed. 
Now  if  •* Plain  Sense"  will  explain  to  me  how 
ihis  rag- weed  got  into  my  field,  i  will  explain 
t<i  him  how  the  cheat  got  into  his,  without  be 
ing  obliged  to  resort  to  transmutation.  I  am 
cl»rariy  of  the  opinion  that  the  cheat  and  the 
rav^-weed  are  both  produced  precisely  in  tht 
Same  way.  1  believe  the  seed  was  in  the  ground, 
Ai.u  the  open  and  the  changeable  winter  ft-ozi. 
out  roy  clover  roots,  and  the  Hessian  flv,  01 
v»iDe  other  enemy,  destroyed  "Plain  Seiise's*' 
wtieat;  and  this  furnished  an  opportun.i) 
these  ^esia  u>  tpriog  up.  Let  me  here  remark 


be  always  foutnl  to  be  liMI  Wit  or  moisi;,  around 
tjinsc  \\  ii.ux^  uiiich  h«f«  IWfeM  kept  fret  tVo<n 
Uif    i^rth  such  sc:e(tii  and  ;)1  ii.^.s  as  wall  pri  -     1    !s  I  plaTi^ttJ  out  last  fail,  several  liUii fired 

liiLC    llie  greiiTest  qiKiniin    ■!    A  liolcMi  pe      ■  1  ^IriU^  i h  1      feel  ap^rt  j  one  fikoi  the  near 

n ut ri t \ ous  food  for  man  a : < ^1  be :i «  i  w o  11  Id  as k  ay,  i q  v ery  fe rtile  i^ro \ih<\ — t !  1  l  v  ha v e  bi^en 
tH.«'«ii!^c^tCt       tn^miitatj(ni  if  »«.«if  I^W  ^|^i.1fi4ibl|rtilii«;»  the  course  i>f  the  spriliftmd 

ever  saw  a  stsfllL  of  cheat  and  a  stalk  of  wTieatr"^  -  r.r,*__t  _'i 

{^i  ow  frein  the  same  root  ?  1  have  frequently  ex- 
imined  and  never  found  this  the  case.  I  have 
enquired  of  many  others  aild  have  uniformly  been 
answered  in  the  negative.  It  is  somewhat  sin- 
gular, that  the  change  should  be  always  so  com- 
plete, as  to  leave  no  traces  or  appearance  of  the 
wheat,  in  any  of  the  numerous  stalks  that  fre- 
quently grow  from  the  same  grain.  I  would  fur- 
ther inform  **  Plain  Sense"  that  I  have  frequent- 
ly seen  rye  put  in  on  wheat  stubble,  and  no  cheat 
made  its  appearance.  I  am  led  to  believe  that 
the  mistaken  opinion  that  wheat  will  actually 
change  to  cheat,  arises  from  the  circumstance 
of  wheat  being  a  crop  more  liable  to  failure  than 
any  other  we  cultivate,  and  thus  more  frequent- 
ly leaves  room  for  the  cheat  to  take  its  place. 

The  naked  barley  and  field  pea  you  were  so 
good  as  to  send  me,  both  turn  out  finely.  The 
pea,  I  think,  will  be  as  suitable  for  the  garden  as 
the  field.  The  Egyptian  millet  does  not  promise 
well.  It  is  not  now  more  than  half  the  size  of  the 
common  kind,  and  no  appearance  of  its  going  to 
seed.  I  am  led  to  think  it  requires  a  warmer  cli- 
mate than  ours. 

I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  the  method 
recommended  in  the  Farmer  of  planting  the 
grape  cutting,  entirely  under  ground,  has  suc- 
ceeded with  me  extremely  well  A  greater 
number  than  usual  grew,  and  the  shoots  came 
up  unusually  strong.  I  also  adopted  the  plan  of 
protecting  my  cucumber  and  melon  vines  bv  box- 
es covered  with  millinett.  I  think  it  will  an 
swer  an  excellent  purpose.  We  did  not  lose  a 
single  vine,  whilst  those  of  piost  of  our  neigh- 
bours Wfere  entirely  destroyed  by  the  striped 
bug. 

I  am  very  sincerely  your's,  &c. 


Allento^vn^J^eiv  Jersey^  15th  July^  1823. 
Our  harvest  is  secured,  and  is  abundant.  Your 
agricultural  eye,  would  be  delighted  with  look- 
ing over,  at  this  moment,  the  fine  Indian  com |  riod  the  blade  is  destroyed*,  and  it  becomes  vl si 


suinmer,  and  looked  very  weil,  (bearing  a  few  oer- 
ries)  until  the  last  weeding,  when  I  had  the  run- 
ners t^ken  from  them,  shortly  after  which  a  few 
of  the  vines  died,  and  the  patch  generally  ceased 
to  have  its  fine  appearance  and  vigorous  g^wth. 
Is  it  improper  to  have  the  runners  taken  off  the 
first  year,  or  at  any  particular  time  of  the  year  ? 
— I  should  be  much  pleased  to  obtain  some  light 
on  the  subject,  as  1  cannot  but  suppose  the  great 
Creator  has  intended  they  should  add  to  our 
health  and  happiness  in  their  season. 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

R.  K.  M. 

The  Editor  unites  with  "  R.  K.  M."  in  re- 
questing information  on  this  subject. 

S.VLIVATIOnToF  HORSES. 

Moorjield^  (  Va,  )  July  1,  1823. 
Mr;  Skivner, 
Some  of  your  correspondents  have  expressed 
their  opinions  of  the  cause  of  the  salivation  of  stock 
during  the  summer ;  as  it  affects  horses  in  parti- 
cular. As  it  seems  to  be  a  question  of  some  con- 
siderable difficulty,  and  as  there  are  a  variety  of 
conflicting  sentiments  upon  the  subject,  I  will  sub- 
mit to  you  my  opinion  also  ;  havmg  repeatedly 
observed  its  effects,  and  as  often  endeavoured  to 
ascertain  the  cause. 

The  supposition  that  appears  to  me  most  pro- 
bable, is,  that  it  is  produced  by  the  mould  on  the 
grass,  to  which  it  is  xtremely  subject.  An  at- 
tentive observer  may,  about  sunrise,  frequently 
perceive  streaks  of  blue  mould  on  the  grass,  and 
by  reviewing  it  more  closely  with  a  magnifying 
glass,  he  can  distinguish  two  complete  rows  of 
mushrooms,  or  fungi,  one  on  each  edge  of  the 
spear  grass.-^  As  the  sun  rises  over  the  horizon, 
he  discovers  these  to  ripen,  open  at  the  extremi- 
ty, and  expose  a  small  cluster  of  four  or  five  seed, 
after  which  thev  soon  disappear.   About  this  pc* 


counties  of  Monmouth  and  Burlington;  which 
are  covered  with  the  most  luxuriant  crops  I 
have  ever  seen  Oats  and  potatoes  look  well ; 
and  the  average  of  fodder  will  be  exceeded. 
We  begin  to  grow  millet  extensively.  An  ex- 
cellent resource,  whenever  the  early  grasses  fail. 
Upon  the  whole,  regarding  the  aggregate  of 
crops,  oir  agricultural  report  promises  to  be 
more  gratifying  tnan  it  has  been  for  many  years 
The  biped-iamb  of  which  1  informed  you, 
continues  to  live.  It  can  walk  for  miles  without 
inconvenience,  and  even  with  rapidity, 

STRAWBERRIES. 
Mr.  Srinnkr, 
Notwithstanding  the  information  verv  obliging- 
ly given  by  some  of  your  subscribers  on  the  sub- 
ject of  strawberries,  there  appears  to  me  so  ma 
ny  doubts  and  difficulties  in  the  way,  as  to  make 
some  further  enquiries  necessary  :  be  so  good  as 
to  make  them,  although  they  are  of  less  impor 
tance  than  many  others.   Can  it  be  possible  that 
after  the  cultivation  of  this  berry  for  centune.s. 
that  there  is  no  indiviilual  who  can  gi\e  us  a  sys 
tematic  way  of  raising  them  with  success^  if  not, 
is  it  not  lull  time  for  us  to  devote  a  i)art  of  our 
researches  that  way  ?   Can  it  be  in  general  right, 
to  permit  them  to  be  intermingled  with  grass  anU 
veeds  f   It  is  insinuated  by  on*  or  your  corres 
londents,  that  a.^  our  climate  is  a  dry  on  -,  11  Qiin 
viebene^cial ;  bui  on  examination,  tne  grouua  wiU 


ble  by  the  grass  becoming  dry—the  mould  is  not 
so  easily  discovered  in  clover  as  in  spear  grass  ; 
the  former  resembling  it  in  color  more  than  the 
latter.  I  have  for  some  time  been  impressed  with 
the  belief,  that  the  salivation  of  stock  is  caused 
by  their  feeding  upon  this  mould,  or  rather  the 
grass,  after  the  fungus  had  matured  ;  and  I  hav  e 
been  almost  confirmed  in  my  opinion  by  the  re- 
sult of  a  practice  we  have  pursued  of  confining 
our  labouring  horses  on  newly  mowed  meadows, 
from  which  the  old  grass  is  entirely  removed. 
By  adopting  the  above  course,  the  salivation  is 
effectually  prevented,  or  at  least  considerably 
abated.  In  addition  to  the  above  practical  proof, 
I  have  observed  that  our  brood  mares  and  younger 
horses,  which  are  generally  pastured  upon  our  most 
barren  lands,  where  the  grass  is  not  so  luxuriant 
m  its  growth  as  to  produce  the  mould,  are  scarce- 
ly ever  affected  with  the  above  mentioned  mala- 
dy. 

Respectfully  your's, 

ABEL  SEYMOUR. 

This  subject  really  demands  the  fullest  inves- 
tigation :  Is  it  not  an  evil  of  comparatively  wo- 
utfrn  date  ?  Is  it  not  aggravated  by  wet  wea- 
ther, when  vegetation  is  more  luxuriant  ?  Why  is 
it  produced  by  second  crop  clover  hay,  and  not 
by  first  ?  Do  not  neat  cattle  and  other  rumiuat- 
iif;  .ti»imiil>  suffer  with  it,  although  the  efTtct  is 
uot  exhiuited  by  saU>  ation,  at  iu  the  ca^  of  horses  ^ 
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We  ask  this  question  because  the  editor  is 
now  in  his  native  Calvert  County,  where  he  has 
been  struck  with  the  extraordinary  low  condition 
of  neat  cattle,  both  cows  and  oxen. — ^He  never 
saw  weather  more  seasonable,  or  grass  more 
abundant  in  the  pastures,  and  yet  the  cattle  as 
well  as  horses,  are  extremely  reduced  in  flesh, 
-while  the  latter  only  are  slabbering  at  a  degree, 
that  one  would  suppose  would  exhaust  them  un- 
to death. 

tT*  The  aggregate  of  wood  has  visibly  in- 
creased throughout  this  county,  within  the  last 
fifteen  years—the  springs  and  streams  of  water 
have  permanently  diminished,  and  many  of  them 
are  totally  exhausted,  while  the  land  has  im- 
1)1  oved  in  quality  and  product,  beyond  any  im- 
jirovement  in  the  systems  of  cultivation  and  ma- 
nagement— ^though  in  this  respect,  there  is  un- 
doubtedly a  change  for  the  better.  Asking  some 
old  people  how  it  has  happened  that  certain 
fields,  to  which  not  an  ounce  of  manure  has  been 
applied  since  the  memory  of  man,  now  display 
better  crops  than  fifteen  years  since,  they  at- 
tribute it  to  the  absence  for  many  years  past,  of 
the  heavy  dashing  thunder  gust  rains,  which  were 
formerly  so  common,  and  by  which  the  fields 
were  so  often,  and  so  severely  washed.  This  may 
have  its  effect,  but  we  rather  ascribe  the  increase 
in  the  crops,  especially  of  com,  where  it  is  most 
visible,  to  a  general  improvement  in  the  structure 
and  use  of  the  filough.  Ploughing  is  generally 
bitter  performed  than  it  was  before  the  publica- 
tion of  the  late  venerable  Thomas  Moore*s  trea- 
tise on  deefi  filoughing. — Edit.  Am,  Jb'ar. 

DYSPEPSIA. 

Mr.  Skinner, 

-  I  observe  in  number  12,  of  your  5th  vol. 
"  A  Constant  Reader"  "  requests  that,  you  will 
enquire  of  some  of  your  many  correspondents, 
and  publish  in  the  American  Farmer,  directions 
for  the  treatment  and  cure  of  Dyspepsia."  Ha- 
ving seen  no  reply  to  the  request,  I  am  induced 
to  offer  the  result  of  my  own  experience;  with- 
out entering  into  any  investigation  of  the  causes 
of  this  fashionable  disease  either  remote  or 
proximate.  A  rigid  attention  to  diet,  both  as  to 
(juantity  and  quality  is  indispensable  ;  1  do  not 
mean  that  sort  of  abstinence  where  the  patient 
eats  small  quantities  at  a  time,  but  by  eating 
frequently,  consumes  more  than  people  usually  do 
who  only  eat  at  the  ordinary  and  regular  meals: 
beef,  mutton  or  chicken,  roasted  or  broiled,  will 
be  found  as  innocent,  perhaps,  as  any  other  food. 
High  seasoned  dishes  should  be  particularly 
avoided,  as  being  not  only  pemicious  in  them- 
selves, but  by  provoking  the  appetite  to  take 
more  than  sufficient ;  and  for  this  last  reason, 
spirits,  wine,  or  strong  beer  should  not  be  indulg- 
ed in  until  after  eating,  and  then  sparingly. 
Coftee  was  found  to  disagree  with  my  stomach, 
being  generally  thrown  up  by  eructation  soon  af- 
ter drinking  it  in  a  morning,  if  exercise  was 
used  immediately  after.  Tea  and  milk  producect 
nearly  the  same  result;  which  lead  me  to  seek 
for  a  iuccedaneum  ;  some  warm  beverage  hav- 
ing; become  by  habit,  not  only  comfortable,  but 
almost  a  necessary.  Accident  kd  me  several 
years  past,  when  riding,  to  chew  the  leaves,  and 
sometimes  the  buds  of  the  sassafras  to  allay  the 
ir.tc^lerable  heat  and  pain  produced  by  the  high- 
ly concei»t rated  acid  on  the  stomach  ;  the  eftect 
uf  which  caused  me  to  think  of  sassafras  tea, 
which,  in  a  few  week;,  produced  the  moet  hap- 
py eflect ;  the  symptoms  having  been  entirely 
n  moved,  and  no  retun.  having  been  as  yet  ex 
pcrienccd,  although  the  months  have  passes 
over.  There  are  two  species  of  sassairas,  th 
-'•'^  having  a* red,  the  other  a  white  root — th 
He  is  much  the  most  pleasant,  and  should  noi 


be  made  very  strong.  Sugar  and  cream  may 
be  used  as  with  other  tea.  A  little  experience 
will  teach  the  most  agreeable  method  of  pre- 
paring it.  Candour  induces  me  to  mcntioil  a  fact 
in  my  own  case,  which  possibly,  may  cause  me- 
dical gentlemen  to  doubt  the  efficacy  of  my 
nostrum.  About  six  or  eight  weeks  after  com- 
mencing the  use  of  the  sassafras  tea,  the  first 
joint  of  the  great  toe  on  my  right  foot  was  for 
the  first  time  inflamed,  and  very  painful  for 
three  or  four  days ;  and  in  a  day  or  two  after  that, 
the  outside  of  my  left  foot  was  so  tender  as  to 
prevent  me  from  bearing  my  weight  on  it.  I 
should,  myself,  have  believed  that  those  attacks  in 
the  feet  had  produced  the  relief  to  the  stomach,  if 
that  viscus  had  not  been  relieved,  tivo  weeks 
previously.  More  might  be  added,  but  yon  will, 
no  doubt,  thmk  that  1  have  already  trespassed 
sufficiently. 

If  you  think  these  observations  worthy  of  a 
place  in  your  paper,  you  are  at  liberty  to  pub- 
lish them — without,  however,  giving  my  name, 
unless  you  may  think  proper  to  give  it  to  a 
"Constant  Reader.*' 

Our  corn  crops  are  promising  here — cotton  on- 
ly tolerable. 

JVest  River,  A,  A,  county,  Md,  July  20,  1823 
was  much  gratified  by  my  visit  to  Mr.  S. 


— it  should  be  so  high  that  the  top  would  be 
constantly  acted  upon  by  a  cun-ent  of  fresih  air— 
over  one  of  the  funnels  I  would  erect,  (if  I  may 
use  the  term)  a  sheet  iron  wind  sail,  so  construct- 
ed, as  always  to  face  the  wind— this  funnel  skould 
extend  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  drain  or  cel- 
lar. The  other  funnel  should  be  furnished  with 
a  similar  apparatus,  but  arranged  directly  the  re- 
verse— it  should  extend  barely  into  the  drain  or 
cellar— a  strong  current  of  fresh  air  would  be 
thrown  down  through  the  first  funnel,  which 
would  mingle  with  and  take  up  the  foul  air  through 
the  second  funnel,  as  fast  as  it  could  collect.  It 
would  be  raised,  by  these  means,  so  high  in  the 
air,  that  it  would  be  effectually  carried  off  before 
it  could  possibly  have  a  chance  of  contaminating 
the  immediate  atmosphere  in  which  we  live.» 
This  plan,  when  used  fer  wells,  may  also  have 
the  effect  of  making  the  water  much  cooler,  by 
increasing  the  evaporation.  With  a  sincere  wish 
that  what  I  have  now  suggested,  oaay  lead  to 
something  useful, 

I  am  Sir 

Respectfully  your's, 

CAROLINIUS.  . 

ELECTRICITY  OF  A  CAT. 
The  Electricity  excited  upon  rubbing  the  back 


whom  I  found  to  be  as  you  had  represented,  a'^f  a  Cat  is  well  known,  and  that  it  is  rendered 
most  intelligent  and  interesting,  as  well  as  enter-  evident  by  snapping  noise  and  sparks  of  light 
prizing  man  ;  and  I  beg  you  to  accept  my  thanks  Mr.  Glover  in  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Phi- 
for  an  introduction,  which  has  given  me  so  much  l^^sophical  Magazine,  describes  so  intense  an  ac- 
pleasure.  ition  ot  this  kind,  as  to  enable  the  animal  to  give 

His  flax  breaker  is  decidedly  the  most  effica-|a  very  sensible  electrical  shock.  This  effect 
cious  implement  for  cleaning  flax,  I  ...:ve  ever  was  obtained  at  pleasure  by  Mr.  Glover,  and  al- 
seen.  The  saving  it  makes  in  the  labour  of  pre-  so  by  some  friends.  When  the  Cat  was  sitting 
paring  this  valuable  product  for  market,  will,  no  on  the  lap  of  the  person,  if  the  left  hand,  were 
doubt,  speedily  increase  the  cultivation  of  it,  and  placed  under  the  throat  with  the  middle  finger 
give  a  staple  article  almost  as  important  to  the  ^^"tl  the  thumb  gently  pressing  the  bones  of  the 
middle  and  Eastern  states,  as  the  cotton»is  to  the  animal's  shoulder,  and  the  right  hand  were  pas- 
South.  The  same  machine  is  used  for  threshing  sed  along  her  back,  shocks  Were  felt  in  the  left 
grain,  which  it  gets  out  very  clear  from  the  hand ;  and  then  the  right  hand  was  placed  un- 
straw,  and  although  not  so  powerful  as  the  thresh  der  the  throat,  whilst  the  left  hand  rubbed  the 
ing  maciune  in  use  amongst  us,  yet  its  cheapn^bs  back,  the  shocks  were  felt  in  the  right  hand, 
and  the  small  power  required  to  work  it,  (one  When  the  atmosphere  had  been  favourable,  and 
horse  on\y  being  necessary)  must  ultimately  re-  the  Cat  had  lain  some  time  before  the  fire,  the 
commend  it  to  very  general  use  on  farms  of  mo-  experiment  always  succeeded 


derate  size.  j 
I  examined  his  reclaimed  marshes  with  much 
interest.  They  must  become,  when  put  in  per- 
fect order,  an  immensely  valuable  estate.  The 
tide  ebbs  and  flows  about  six  feet.  There  is  great 
doubt  in  my  mind,  whether  there  is  suilicieut  fall 
of  water  below  the  surlace  of  the  mursiies  on  the 
Chesapeake,  to  admit  of  their  reclamation, 
without  the  aid  ot  windmills,  or  other  expensive 
machinery,  to  lift  the  water  over  the  embank- 
ment.   

;   PREVENTION  BETTER  THAN  CURE. 

July  9,  1823. 

Mr.  Skinner, 


Phil,  AT.  Ix.  467. 


BALTIMORE,  FRIDAY,  AUGUST  8,  li;j3. 


BALTiMORE  MARKET. 
PRICES  CURRENT— coRRKCTjcD  wekklt. 
Flour,  best  white  wheat,  $7 — Howard  street 
Superfine,  iS7  25— fine  do.  ga  73— -Wharf,  do.  $b(S 
— VVhite  wheat,  gl  22  to  I  oO—Red  do.  gl  iti 
to  gl  21 — Rye,  50  cents — Corn,  45  to  50  ceius 
— country  Oats,  35  cents—  Beef,  8  cents  per  lb. 
—Live  Cattle,  g6  to  $6  50  per  vwt, — Ba- 
That  it  is  a  much  more  desirable  object  to  con,  hog  round,  glO — Pork,  g4  50  to  5  o ; 
prevent  disease  by  removing  the  cause,  than  to  per  c.  lb.—  ♦>  to  8  cts.    •     pound — ISIutton,  5 
be  able  to  eitcct  a  cure,  I  think,  will  be  admit-  to  6  cts.  per  lb. — Beans,  $l  37^  to  1  50 — Peas 
ted  by  every  one.   Those  who  are  ot  opinion  that  black  eyed,  55  to  60  cts. — Red  Clover  Seed, 
Epidemics  incur  cities,  part  icuLtr.v  Yellow  Fe-age — Orchard  Grass  do.  g3— Herds' Grass  do,  S3 
ver,  are  of  don.estic  origin,  attribute  them,  in  a  •  Timothy  do.  g4  50— Millet,  none— Buckwht  t, 
great  measure  to  the  effects  of  foul  air  secrete  d  none— Flax  Seed,  75  to  80  cts. — Whiskey,  n 
in  drains,  ;  ell  ir^.  wells  and  vaults.    This  nox  the  wagons   36  cts.  per  gal.  including  tlie  - 
ious  vapour  escaping  gradually,  from  the  places  rel — Apple  brandy,  30  to  32  cis.^ — Pench  do., 
in  which  it  is     ne rated  or  collected,  is  taken  up  65  to  70  cts.— Shad,  $6  50,  scarce — Herriiif,-, 
with  tlie  atmospheric  air,  and  1  have  no  douOt,  No.  1,  $2  75  per  bbl.— No.  2,  g2  50~Fine 
at  particular  i^tasons,  becomes  a  preponderating  60  to  65  cts.  per  bushd — Coarse,  do.  70 — liuiu  r, 
component  p  rt  of  the  atmosj^here.      Under  (firkin)  14  cts.  per  lb. — Eggs,  16  cts.  per  d* . . 
these  impressions  it  has  occurred  to  me,  that  some  —New  Hay,  $14  per  ton— Straw,  ^8. 
>lan  mi^lit  bt  devised,  to  get  rid  of  this  va      Maryland  Tobacco.— 6a/«w  corrected  fr'^\ 
,>our  as  luat  as  it  is  formed.    1  would  propose,  in  last  report. — 95   hhds.  raised  by  Thoma.s 
any  situiition  v.  1  ere  it  is  known  that  this  vapour  Crawford  of  Prince  Gtorge's  County,  say  2«  Sc- 
collcctsi,  to  erect  a  column  coutaining  two  fuunelS|Couds  averaged  $6  50—67  First  at  j^lO  3^* 
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UK  THE  PARAMOUNT  IMPORTANCE, 
Td  MAaVLAND,  OF  A  CmAU'W  THE 

Ho.  XL 

Jfi.irpr?idr7ii    qf  uit^  advartiagr  on  fud^  (67) 
m  r.rimdin^  a  Canal  imi'f^tition  over  the 
,  f tif^ rt xi ,  (  0 sti )  for  t^v e ry  dollar  r f>// ^  ^ ^. 

Maryland  from  the  Po comae  Canui  and  its 
^Jkfimdnge*^  an  ta^le,  m  j^o/tarlion  ia  the  co^t, 
mi^  iead^t^d       a  modcrale  ettimate  (101) 

,d0krmff€t  that  U  it  trnderU^od  the  enier/irtue 
I  *Jbr  icoititig  the  eagles  may      put  into  ad- 


asicntofii,  wlitth  fitM»«iioii)rinoiift  iiidi  vldiialf ,  Aiid 
other  incorrect  sourw*  %wv9  from  time  lo  time 
found  their  way  hn(3«oate«fixtr[»iiblie|>a|ieri.  As 

fiir,  however,  as  has  yet  comt  under  my  no- 
tice^ no  better  evidence  than  m^re  uuerthn  has 
been  produced  in  suppon  of  these  opposite 
pretensions.  But  merf  m^crdon^  it  is  well  known, 
is  «o  tvidi  fjce.  It  i;^  so  uiuleriitofHi  in  all  judi- 
cial proceedinL^^,  nud  would  there  be  totally  an 
availing  towardii  esiabliiihing  any  coutroverted 
claim  whatrver^  were  it  only  for  a  single  cent 
in  amotint.  It  must,  in  faet,  be  ccUidusively 
evident  from  the  veiy  nature  of  tli*t 


waagt^m  mermion  ^ah  &n  expenditure  qf/i^l^  destitute  ivf  truth;  too  completely  Buscepti 
9*^*4^-*'**™"******^  *^^  moulded  into  any  fonii,  or  L!i?iTiijd 

M  fw^mim^M  mmm&m  im&i'mg  theim 


MM  I 


any  mnnner,  ai^ruca^jly  xo  ihc  pit  Msim;  or  the 
jniotivLS  of  ihffir  ^iitUiors,  to  ijc  kuriVitd  to  have 


country  mare  than  another.  Our  l^slatora  will 
not  regard  /lierce^  but  the  degree  of  public 
reiulting  from  the  locatioo^  mid  execDtlon  of  aw 
public  work. — If  there  is  otie  ipot  in  a  state  wl^^ 
merits  niorcpriirileges.  and  to  which  more  legl^' 
lativc  patronage  should  be  §hcwn  thrm  to  umi* 
therg  that  spot  is  its  €ommer€uil  '■'mfior.fuft;  —In 
proportion  as  this   lii-'^s  in  respectability  and 
wealthy  in  til c  s:L'«^^'  ratLiK.  l>  tlu*  poliTicil  ini;.'ort- 
ance  of  the  coamionwcaith  iocreasied.    We  tomi 
our  opinion  generally,  of  the  power  of  a  itate,  or 
kingdom,  by  the  eommercUti  standing  of  iti  Cafii* 
i«E4  Ufldfrttfcit  flcw^of  Uie  subjett,  the  beat 


mere  asaertiom  are  too  liabJc  to  hfe  fdtititfed  in  fley  fara  »tate  to  ^Wtt  ta.  to  contribote  by  eve- 
error  of  opinion ;  too  frequently  detected  in  be-  ry  means  tft  Ita  power,  to  advance  the  interest*  of 

its  chief  place  of  business;  allowing  it  every 
priirilegeGonsT^ent  with  The  rights  of  the  people. 
The  welfare  of  Baltimore,  then,  should  be  high- 
ly cherished  by  MarylantL   No  city  i^  bttter  lo* 


The  certainty  of   every   concluiicm  de-j  the  lea^st  iid'SiK  iicr.  iiwh'/ decision  nf  a  ^reEit  pub-  ciittd  ih an  tin  ^,  t-^  risj  in  com  in t^rcial  importance. 


provjfk'd  hi  citiZLiJi  {jo  theii-  duty  ;  the  state  will 
find  that  its  best  interests  are  concerned  in  grant- 
Uv^  its  patronage. — I  find  by  the  perusal  of  your 
valuable  paper,  that  an  effort  is  now  making  to 
place  Maryland  upon  the  high  ground  which  its 


penda  upon  the  ccrtaimy  of  Jis  pr<.miit  s.   From  lie  question^  ot  the  utmost  importance  to  inillions 
uncertain  premises,  it  is  abundantly  evident,^  of  the  ^reat  family  of  mankind, 
that  no  certain  conclusion  can  possibly  be  di-awn.     107.  When  the  attempt  has  been  made,  and 
Under  these  views  permit  me  to  propose  as'often  repeated  to  obtrude         a«*(?r//o7i  as  evi- 
premises  too  certain  to   he   doubted^  that  ac-  ;lef'Ce  upon  any  occasion,  and  more  especially 

cording  to  strict  justice  and  established  usage,  in  a  case  of  superior  importance,  the  inference  | geographical  position  so  fully  entitles  it  to — may 
the  profits  of  all  partnerships  are  required  to  be  becomes  irresistible^  that  it  is  the  only  alternative  this  effort  be  crowned  with  success.  I  have  read 
divided  in  proportion  to  the  inputs  of  the  parties,  of  the  parties  ;  that  it  is,  in  tact,  the  only  evidence  with  considerable  interest,  the  various  papers  re- 

Hence  it  follows,  that  were  Maryland  to  appropri- of  which  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  avail   '  ^ 

uie  towards  opening  the  Potomac  Canal  $500,000,  themselves.  But  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  in- 
i»oniewhat  less  than  one  third  of  the  estimated  telligent  mind  that  mere  assertion^  independent 
expenditure,  one  third  part  of  the  trade  of  10,000  of  all  other  evidence  to  give  it  credit,  is  of  a 
j»(^uare  miles,  that  is  the  trade  of  3,333  squai'e  character  entirely  too  doubtful  for  any  person  to 
Dales  of  country  (17)  by  n9  means  celebrated  be  under  the  least  obligation  to  believe  it. 
for  its  richness  and  ftrtility,  is  somewhat  more 'Were  I,  for  example,  to  meet  with  a  cart  load  of 
than  would  be  compatible  with  strict  justice^  and  resolutions,  and  anonymous   newspaper  asser- 


lating  to  the  formation  of  a  navigable  canal  be- 
tween Baltimore  and  Susquehannah^  and  between 
Washington  and  the  Potomac  above  the  Ridge, 
The  association  of  these  two  works  you  will  re* 
collect,  was  what  I  advocated  in  my  treatise  ob 
the  Inland  Navigation  of  Maryland,  published 
1820. 

The  public  are  much  indebted  to  your  correal- 


iSi'ablifihed  usage^  to  be  received  in  return.    But  ^ions,  all  declaring  in  the  most  positive  terms  pondent,  Mr.  Kenworthy,  for  entering  into  the  dcr 

in  relation  to  the  proposed  new  channel  to  the  that  a  snow-white  swan  was  certainly  black;  or  -  —  *  *  

Susquehanna,  the  case  is  entirely  different,  a  coal-black  crow,  white,  would  it,  fiermit  me  to 
W'tve.  this  Canal  to  be  opened  by  the  state  of  be  incumbent  on  me,  contrary  to  my  own 
Maryland,  Maryland  would  then  be  fairly  enti-, certain  knowledge,  to  admit  that  such  was  the 
lied  to  the  benefit  of  all  the  trade  that  should  fact?    Most  certainly  not.    I  should  be  perfectly 


fioat  upon  its  surface. 

105.  Considering,  also,  that  the  Baltimore 
Fn."\rket  which  is  already  excellent,  may,  in  the 


tail  he  has,  on  this  subject — his  positions  are  ve- 
ry satisfactory,  and  I  should  judge  his  fellow  ci- 
tizens will  rightly  appreciate  his  valuable  serv  i- 
ces. 

In  No.  6  of  his  papers,  (section  4.3)  speaking 
of  the  distance  to  canal,  between  Baltimore  and 
the  Susquehannah,  he  observer,  I  have  stated 
this  at  75  miles  ;  but  that  he  is  convinced  it 
must  be  more. — This  I  have  admitted  under  the 
same  circumstances  of  locality  of  canal,  that  he 


at  liberty  never  to  believe  that  any  white  s^van, 
was  black  ;  or  any  black  crow,  white,  wniil  good 
and  substantial  evidence  were  produced  to  es- 
courseofa  few  years,  by  a  due  improvement  of  tablish  the  fact.    In  like  manner  every  indivi- 

the  great  local  advantages  of  its  situation,  be  dual  in  the  community  is  equally  at  liberty  to  dis-     ^   ^ 

rendered  TWO r/y,  or,  perhaps,  r-^'waZ/i/ as  desira-  believe  whatever  incredible  advantages  have  .'lays  down ;  for  instance,  in  page  96  of  my  trem- 
ble as  that  of  Philadelphia,  and  more  especially  been,  or  maybe  asserted  in  favour  of  the  Poto-  tise,  you  will  find  this  position  noted  "  If  our 
when  we  aiipreciate  the  imfiortance  of  80  miles  n>ac  Canal,  until  conclusive  evidence  shall  be  ad- i views  at  present  should  be  confined  to  the  Canai 
l^f'ng  saved  in  the  length  of  every  tri/i  in  com-  duced  to  prove,  beyond  doubt,  the  reality  of  the!  of  Susr/uehannah,**  (for  the  Potomac  canal  was 
ing  to  and  returning  from  Baltimore,  it  ap-j  facts  asserted ;  or  the  certainty,  at  least,  of  its  ' also  taken  into  view  in  stating  the  first  distance,) 
ptrars  to  be  a  moderate  estimate  to  account  the  {being  capable  of  producing  more  than  a  dollar  '  tiun   the  estimates  will   stand  as  follows: 


Susquehanna  Canal  capable  of  securing  to  Ma-  profit,  in  firo/iortion  to  the  cost,  for  an  eagle 


i\land,  the  benefit  of  the  trade  of  two  thirds, 
l'i  leasts  of  30,000  square  miles ;  that  is,  of 
iO,000  square  miles  of  country  (17)  inferior 
in  fioint  of  fertility  to  no  fiort'on  of  the  United 
a.  jtes.  But  independent  of  all  the  advantages 
ot  kufierior  fertility,  20,000  square  miles  are 

cqiially  as  capable  of  producing  a   profit   of, THE  JUNCTION  CANALS  OF  POTOMAC 


from  the  Susquehanna. 

(  To  be  continued.) 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 
No.  I. 


six  dollars,  as  3,333  can  be  to  produce  a  profit  of 
cc.e  dollar.  Owing,  again,  to  the  estimated 
expenditure  for  the  Potomac  income  of  dollars 


AND  SUSQUEHANNAH. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  am  pleased  to  find  the  subject  of  Internal  Im- 


htint^  greater  (100)  in  the  ratio  of  20  to  37,  than  provement  occupying  the  attention  of  the  people  of 
that  for  the  Susquehanna  income  of  six  dollars,  Maryland,  and  that  its  citizens  of  capital  and  intel- 

loi- one:  it  conclusively  follows  that,  to  be  in  ligence,  are  turning  their  thoughts  to  the  conside-  :ight  in  own  calculations  of  distance. — But  I 


From  Su:>quehannah  above  the  falls  of  Cone- 
wago,  ( allowing  for  the  sinuosities  of  the  canal  to 
accommodate  the  hilly  character  of  the  country, 
su/i/iosing  we  should  have  to  de fiend  ufion  the  head 
waters  of  Alonocacy  and  Conewago  to  feed  the 
locks )  85  miles — at,  &c. 

My  former  distance  of  75  miles  is  predicated 
upon  the  cafiacity  which  the  Po/omac  canal  woulc^ 
furnish,  to  choose  our  ground,  in  the  elevated  re- 
gions between  Baltimore  and  the  Susquehannah 
river,  thus  avoiding  many  a  circuitous  turn,  which 
a  more  ae/iressed  head  of  water  would  subject  us 
to — Mr.  K.  and  myseli  therefore,  may  be  both 


proportion  to  the  cost,  these  six  dollars  must  *  ration  ofthose  plans,  which  will  tend  toadvance  the 
K  increased  in  the  same  ratio,  thus:  20:  is  to j improvement  of  their  internal  navigation. — S?c- 
.  ::  asg6:  are  to  Jll,  and  10  cents  from  theltional  feeling  appears  to  be  absorbed  now  in  the 
^':  /|uehanna,fo^  every  dollar  from  the  Potomac  ; 'great  question, — what  measures  ought  to  be  fiur- 
r.  li^equently,  an  eagle  for  every  dollar  cannot  sued^  which  will  best  firomote  the  interests  of  the 
hi.  otherwise  than  a  moderate  estimate.  Q.  E,  D. 


1  >6.  lam  well  aware  that  he  foregoing  de- 
n  istraiion,  as  well  as  the  general  term  of  my 
f  Iculations,  which  correspond  with  it,  are  com- 
j  ctely  at  variance  with  certain  resolutions  that 
h .ive  been  formed,  it  is  presumed,  without  the 
ar.thority  of  correct  information  upon  the  subject, 
niid  also  widely  different  from  numerous  confident 

Vol.  9  ti. 


think,  the  rule  of  firofiortion  which  he  has  as- 
sumed, to  determine  this  distance,  by  taking  the 
relative  difference  \x\  extent,  between  the  land  and 
water  route  from  Philadeljihia  to  Susquehannah, 
and  drawing  correspondent  results  from  the  dis- 


*rare?  We  live  at  present  in  too  enlightened  an  age,  tance  by  land  being  given  from  Baltimore  lo 
to  be  jealous  ol  at/ advantages,  morally  s;  eaking, !  York- Haven,  is  not  correct  in  the  case  of  our  ca- 
purely  accidental,  the  effect  of  certain  favourable  nal  ;  for  the  local  circumstances  of  the  water 
positions  of  country. — Our  citizens  have  too  much  route  from  Philadel/ihia  to  that  river,  widely  dif- 
wisctom  and  liberadity,  to  deny  their  support  or ,  fer  from  t|)iatof  our  canal,  the  former  being  con- 
t;ood  wishes  to  any  scheme,  which  has  for  its  ob-i  fined  to  circuitous  beds  of  the  Schuylkill, 
ject,  the  advancement  of  the  pubhc  good  ;  because  Tulpihoken  and  Swatara  rivers — whereas  our  ca- 
its  tendency  ia  to  benefit  one  particular  section  of  Inal,  owing  to  the  superior  elevation  of  its  summit 
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waters,  can  be  made  to  sweep  along  the  most  fa-  rivers  to  which  these  remadLs  will  not  apply  in 
voratile  grounds.  ,the  general — for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  Sus 


[August  15,  im. 


After  clearing  up  this  difference,  permit  me  to 
take  a  brief  view  of  this  interesting  subject. 

It  is  with  regret  I  have  learnt,  that  an  idea 
siiH  exists,  in  the  minds  of  some  of  your  citizens, 
that  it  would  bethe  most  expedient  plan,  in  open- 
ing a  navigation  bet^reen  the  Susquehannah  and 
Baltimore,  to  keefi  to  the  bed  of  the  river, — In  so 


quehannah,  whose  navigable  capacities  are  so  ex 
tensive  above  tide  water ;  but  it  forcibly  applies 
in  one  point  of  this  river,  where  the  navigation 
ceases ;  the  difficulties  which  occur  here,  seem 
to  render  all  the  benefits  of  the  upper  navigation 
comparatively  nugatory. — Under  such  circum- 
stances, it  is  doubly  binaing  on  us  to  adhere  strict- 


imfiortant  an  undertaking,  as  tlie  one  before  us,  1 1  ^     ^\       ^"^'^  "^""u  ?'  ^^^^^^^  the  natural  bed 
trust  that  we  >vill  allow  our  past  fx//etiW2ce  to'^^^'JI'^  '""S.^fortheSusqueha^^^ 
guide  us  toa  nlg-i^/'decision— we  know  how  2>*//^.  ?"d  the  citizens  of  Baltimore  would  be  wanting 


rig-^/'decision — we  know  how  it^mffi- 
tient  this  aifstem  of  improvement  has  been  to  our 
navigation — all  attempts  to  render  efficient  the 
natural  beds  of  our  rivers  above  tide  waters  for 
navigation,  where  obstructions  occur,  have  prov- 
ed abortive,  that  is,  they  have  not  aubwered 
the  ends  contemplated  ;  and  the  reason  is  ve- 
ry obvious : — every  obstruction  that  is  removed, 
increases  the  velocity  of  the  water  above  and  be- 
low, and  frequently  injures,  if  not  destroys  the 
navigation  above — nothing  is  more  difficult  than 
to  effect  a  safe  and  easy  passage  through  the  ra- 
pids of  a  river;  because,  often,  when  you  have 
accomplished  the  removal  of  one  impediment, 
you  create  another .;  thus,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  a  greater  evil  is  produced*  than  is  removed — 
neither  science  nor  art  can  effectually  aid  us, 
whilst  we  contend  with  the  torrents  of  a  river, 
such  as  occur  in  the  Susquehannah  below  Vork 
Haven.— If  we  succeed  in  overcoming  the  violence 
of  these,  and  make  a  safe  navigation,  we  nuist 
quit  the  natural  bed  of  the  river,  and  creep 
along  its  banks  with  a  small  portion  of  its  waters, 
artfully  using  them  to  subserve  the  purposes  we 
have  in  view.  Independent  of  whai  our  experi- 
ence has  taught  us  on  the  subject,  the  practice  of 
all  tliDse  nations  that  have  had  works  of  this  na- 
ture extcutctt,  is  ofipus'd  to  keeping  the  beds  of 
the  rivers,  when  contemplating  a  great  improve" 
ment  in  the  navigation,  whether  on  the  ground  of 
economy  or  propriety  .--Since  the  introduction  of 
canals,  they  are  satisfied,  that  to  attempt  to  re- 
move the  natural  obstructions  in  the  river,  is  like 
throwing  so  much  labor  and  money  away  :  they 
rather  strove  to  push  the  navigation  by  canals  far 
from  them.  I  trust,  therefore,  we  shall  have  too 
much  pmdence  and  foresight,  to  subject  our  hopes 
to  disappointment,  and  our  works  to  ruin  or  in- 
utility, by  attempting  to  remove  the  obstructions 
in  the  bed  of  our  river.— Whatever  work  we  do 
accomplish,  let  us  make  it  answer  the  end  for 
which  it  was  intended,  and  permanent  in  its  cha* 
racter.    Rivers  are  the  natural  drains  of  a  coun- 


in  attention  to  the  interests  of  their  city  and  state, 
to  neglect  perfecting  its  navigation  ;  this;  as  has 


some  of  your  ingenious  correspondents  ^ould 
turni&h  such  observations  as  to  the  comparative 
expense  of  boring  and  well  digging,  &c.  dec  ia 
our  country  |as  may  occur,  a  circuoiatAnGe  that 
will  prove  particulaHy  acceptable  to 

MANY. 

HYDRAULICKS. 

••  The  facility  by  which  a  constant  supply  of 
spring  water  may  be  obtained  at  comparatively 
little  expense,  by  boring,  may,  through  the  me- 
dium of  your  miscellany,  be  made  public.  It  is^^ 
desirable  to  be  known,  that  in  almost  ail  situap 
-    -  tions  water  may  be  obtained  by  this  method  at 

been  shewn  can  only  be  done  by  leaving  its  bed.  the  expense  of  a  few  pounds ;  whereas  the  ex- 
at  York  Haven,  and  constructing  an  artificial !  pense  of  sinking  a  weft  to  the  main  spring,  loo 
^^J"       ,  .      ,  ,        .       ,    ,     !  often  deters  the  party  from  attempting  it.  Should 

Ihe  only  question  then  ought  to  be,  whether  you  consider  this  communication  sufficiently  in- 
this  artjictal  channel  should  course  the  banks  of  teresting,  I  hope  you  will  give  it  publicity,  that 
the  river  :o  tide  water,  or  «/n^ff  arrow  the  coun-  persons  in  all  situations  of  life  may  have  tne 
try  in  the  nearest  practicable  route  to  Baltimore  :  jopportunitv  of  procuring  one  of  the  greatest  lux- 
the  latter  unquestionably,  should  be  preferred,  juries  in  nature— good,  pure  and  wholesome  wa- 
fer its  advantages  over  the  other  are  so  manifest  ter,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  with  little  trou- 
— this  will  appear  from  the  following  premises :  ble,  and  at  a  trifling  expense.  Although  so  ne 
1st.  The  great  difference  there  is  in  the  dis-ioi  the  inhabitants  of  Tottenham  have  obtained 
tance  of  the  two  routes  to  Baltimore— 2d.  Thedif-!a  good  supply  of  excellent  water  from  deep 
ference  in  point  of  safety,  in  transporting  articles  ,8unk  wells  to  the  main  spring,  there  are  a  great 
of  produce,  &c.  to  market,  as  well  as  the  securi-  proportion  who  are  ooUged  to  buy  water  of  the 
ty  given  the  works  against  freshets — 3d.  The  carriers,  who  procure  it  from  the  well  on  Tot- 
fine  country  which  the  direct  route  would  pass] tenham  green  which  was  dug,  and  a  pump  erect- 
through,  and  the  value  the  canal  would  give  to  ed  at  the  expense  of  the  late  Fhomas  Smi.h, 
the  lands  through  which  it  would  flow— from  the  Esq.  &c.  in  .1791.    Mr.  Mathew  iji  the  summer 


health  enjoyed  in  this  country,  settlements  and 
villages  would  be  located  on  its  banks,  which  we 
know  would  not  probably  be  the  case  were  the 
canal  carried  along  the  banks  of  the  river, — These, 
among  otker  reasons  might  be  adduced,  to  prove 
the  propriety  of  adopting  the  inland  route  in  pre- 
ference to  that  of  the  river — satisfied  on  this 
head,  we  will  review  briefly  the  plan  by  which  I 
propose  to  effect  this  important  object. 
With  sentiments  ot  respect, 
Dear  Sir, 
I  salute  you, 

ROBERT  MILLS. 
Columbia,  f  5.  C.J  July  27,  1823. 

The  following  papers  were  forwarded  by  a 
friend,  in  whose  taste  and  judgment  as  to  the 
designation  of  suitable  subjects  for  our  Journal, 
we  have  great  confidence.  That  a  plentiful  supply 
of  pure  water  at  all  seasons,  and  at  the  least  ex- 
pense, is  a  concern  of  the  very  first  consequence 
to  all  farmers,  nobody  will  deny ;  but  as  to  the 


try,  and  are  perpetually  subject  to  interruption  practicability  of  pro<?uring  it  "inaU  situations," 


and  change  in  their  navigable  capacities,  from  the 
torrent^  of  rain  which  frequently  deluge  them. 
Where  obstructions  often  occur,  from  rapids, 
^d  it  is  expedient  to  perfect  a  navigation 
through  the  section  of  country  which  a  river  wa- 
ters, experience  has  shewn  it  to  be  the  best  po- 
licy to  abandon  its  bed  altogether,  and  substitute 
an  artificial  navigation ;  this  practice  most  gene- 
rally shortens  the  route,  and  reduces  the  expenses 
incident  to  the  removal  of  the  original  difficul- 
ties in  the  river :— for  a  navigation  that  lies  be- 
tween a  grand  inland  depot  and  a  sea  port,  this 
rule  applies  more  parti cularly^T hat  a  naviga- 
tion may  truly  benefit  a  country,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  passage  be  performed  with  equal  ease, 
each  way, — that  the  nearest  course  should  be  ta- 
ken to  the  principal  points  of  the  country ;  and 
lor  both  these  reasons  the  beds  of  rivers  beyond 
tide  water,  must  most  generally  be  forsaken  ;  be- 
cause torrents  in  time  of  rain,  which  are  extreme- 
ly injurious  to  works  of  art,  with  the  shoals 
iw  dry  seasons ;  together  with  the  current  ever 
ftting  one  way,  will  very  frequently  interrtipt 
^'^p  intercourse,  and  render  fresh  water  river  na- 
lUos  pr«cwou8^Tnie|  thm  ar«  some  of  omr 


it  would  be  one  of  those  discoveries  which  we 
are  wont  to  consider  **  t0o  good  to  be  rrMu".- In- 
genuity, it  is  true,  may  work  wonders,  but  it 
must  work  by  the  aid,  and  not  in  violation  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  the  rules  of  philosophy  —The 
age  of  miracles  has  passed  with  the  age  of  ig- 
norance. In  reference  to  the  subject  of  finding 
water,  and  the  point  to  which  it  may  be  elevated, 
to  prevent  the  entertainment  of  any  false  hopes 
we  thought  it  best  to  submit  the  extracts  which 
have  been  published  in  so  many  papers  without 
comment,  to  the  considei*ation  of  one  of  the  first 
teachers  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy 
in  America — and  by  him  they  were  returned 
with  the  plain  and  satisfactory  philosophical  ob- 
servations which  follow  the  extract^  in  this  pa- 
per.— Edit,  Am.  Far, 

FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  GAZETTE. 

Messrs.  Editors, — The  two  pieces  under  the 
head  of  "  Hydraulicks,"  and  **  Directions  for 
Boring  for  Water,"  &c.  have  been  selected  irom 
a  late  European  publication,  and  are  furnished 
ypa  foriiMcrtioD^  accompanied  bj  a  request  that 


of  last  year,  adopt c'd  the  method  of  baring 
through  the  earth  to  the  mane  spring*  at 
his  farm  in  Broad  lane,  Page  green,  Totten- 
ham, when  he  obtained  a  constant  and  copious 
supply  of  water  fi'opi  a  depth  of  120  feet,  which 
rises  eight  feet  above  the  surface,  and  flowing 
over,  forms  an  elegant  little  cascade.  It  has 
neiiher  increased  nor  diminished  since  the  spring 
was  tapped.  Having  succeeded  on  his  own  pre- 
mises, be  thought  a  similar  experiment  might 
be  tried  with  equal  success  on  the  waste  ground  on 
the  west  side  of  the  high  road,  opposite  the  gateway 
leading  to  the  work  house,  and  which  would  be  of 
most  essential  benefit,  not  only  to  the  iphabitunts 
residing  in  that  part  of  the'  parish,  but  to  the 
public  at  large.  This  suggestion  being  made  to 
the  vestry,  it  was  acceded  to  on  the  part  of  the 
Parish,  and  the  work  commenced.  The  ground 
wa«  bored  to  the  depth  of  105  feet,  when  a  fiue 
spring  of  water  issued  forth,  which  rises  6  feet 
above  the  suHace  of  the  ground,  through  a  tube 
within  a  cast  iron  pedestal,  and  flowing  over  the 
lip  or  edge  of  a  vase,  forms  a  bell-shaped  conti« 
nual  sheet  of  water,  inclosing  the  vase,  as  in  a 
glass  case :  it  is  collecte<J,  and  again  conducted 
downward  through  the  pedestal  to  the.  place  of 
its  discharge,  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  dolphin, 
about  eighteen  inches  from  the  ground  for  the 
convenience  of  placing  a  pitcher  under.  The 
quantity  of  water  thrown  up  and  discharged,  is 
at  the  rate  of  fourteen  gallons  a  minute.  The  pe- 
culiar advantages  of  boring  the  ground  for  wa- 
ter instead  of  digging,  particularly  at  great 
depths,  renders  the  former  method  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  public,  since  water  is  obtained  by 
boring  at  a  small  expense,  as  is  exemplified  oy 
the  following  table.  This  table  shows  the  price 
of  boring  and  well  sinking  respectively,  at  every 
ten  feet  of  depth,  from  ten  feet  to  two  hundred  feet, 
viz  :  Boring  at  four  pence  per  foot  for  the  first 
ten  feet,  eight  pence  per  foot  for  the  second  ten 
feet,  and /bttr  pence  per  foot  additional  and  i>ro- 
gressive  for  each  following  ten  feet ;  and  of  well 
sinking  at  two  shillings  and  six  pence  per  foot 
tor  the  first  ten  feet,  three  shillings  and  six 
^ence  per  foot  for  the  second  ten  feet,  and  ont 
snilling  per  foot  addition^  and.  f  roKfesfuve  1^ 
each  succeeding  ten  feet* 
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l*nce  of  boring,      Fnce  of  well  sinkirig, 

5  t*  d.      $  cu,  $  ct5. 
tit       19$       0  3  6        a  77 
f              t  j9        0   10         0  32 
%   f  t        4  4*        t   *  #          S  55 
f  114        y  W        15  #  ^        13  33 

2  10  0       11  11        5    5  0       23  33 

3  10  0       15  55        8    0  0        35  55 

4  13  4       20  74       11    5  0       50  00 

6  0  0       26  66       19    5  0       85  55 

7  10  0  53  33  24  0  0  106  66 
9    3  4       40  74       29    5  0      130  00 

11    0  0       48  88       35    0  0      155  55 
13    0  0       57  77       41    5  0      183  33 
15    3  4       67  40       48    0  0      213  33 
17  10  0       77  77       55    5  0      245  55 
20    0  0       88  88       63    0  0      280  00 
22  13  4     100  74       71    5  0      316  66 
25  10  0     113  33       80    0  0      355  55 
28  10  0     126  66       38    5  0      170  00 
31  13  4      140  74       99    0  0      440  00 
35    0  0     155  55      1C9    5  0      485  55 
0    0  4         0    7      120    0  0      533  33 
0   0  8        0  14       IS    0  0       66  66 
a   0  4        0  7 
Since  the  intro<luction  of  this  cheap  and  sim 
pie  method  of  obtaining  a  constant  supply  of 
water,  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish 
have  adopted  it,  whose  example  is  followed  by 
many  in  the  adjoinir.)^  parishes,  and  also  in  the 
county  of  Essex,  with  universal  success.  The 
ornamental  puqjoses  also  to  which  it  may  be  ap- 
plied are  iimumerable,  and  present  themselves 
to  the  men  of  taste  in  endless  varieties  of  forms, 
such  as  fountains,  waterfalls,  or  basins  for  dres- 
sed grounds ;  for  baths,  or  for  ornament,  as  well 
astheusesofthe  garden  and  the  conservatory ; 
but  the  man  of  science  will  hereafter  employ  it 
as  a  principle  of  motion,  and  direct  it  to  various 
fnechanical  operations.- 

DcBcri/ttion  of  (fie  tools  iiaed  in  boring'  for  wa- 
ter, isfc,  ^c. 
•*  Th^^  first  tool  used  is  an  auger :  the  shell 
part,  which  form^  the  hole  or  bore  in  the  earth 
or  strata  through  %hich  it  passes,  is  mostly 
from  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches  in  diameter; 
the  hollow  pail  of  it  being  about  one  foot  four 
inches  in  length,  and  constructed  nearly  in  the 
Inrm  of  the  carpenter's  common  auger.  The 
M<\  parts  are  formed  in  separate  pieces,  of  four 
feet  long  each,  which  screw  into  one  another  by 
nitans  of  what  is  usually  termed  a  male  and 
K-iDale  screw,  to  any  suitable  length,  one  after 
another  as  the  depth  of  the  hole  or  bore  may  re- 
quire. The  size  of  the  stem  above  the  auger 
[iiirt  is  about  an  inch  square,  except  at  the  joints, 
^hcre,  for  the  sake  of  strength,  they  are  a 
fjtiJirter  of  an  inch  more.  There  are  also  a  chi- 
sel and  punch  for  screwing  on,  in  going  through 
haid  gravel  or  metallic  substances,  in  order  to 
expedite  the  passage  of  the  auger,  which  could 
not  otherwise  perforate  such  hard  bodies.  The 
j.unch  is  often  used  when  the  auger  is  not  applied, 
to  pierce  or  open  the  land  or  gravel,  and  give  a 
n>oi  e  easy  issue  or  discharge  to  the  water.  The 
*  liisel  is  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  broad 
;.r  the  point,  and  made  very  shaip  for  cutting 
r  ^ne,  and  the  punch  an  inch  square  like  the 
.  'Ler  pait  of  the  rods,  with  a  sharp  point  also. 
*i  !  ere  is  a  shifting  handle  of  wood  which  is 
l\s»ened  with  two  iron  wedges  affixed  to  it,  for 
ilic  purpose  of  turning  round  the  rods  in  boring, 
::'ul  aUo  two  iron  keys  for  screwing  and  unscrew- 
ii<g  the  rods,  and  for  assisting  tht:  handle  when 
:aesoil  is»  very  stiff,  more  than  two  men  bein^ 
required  to  turn  the  tool;  sometimes  a  windlass 
is  used.  The  manner  of  using  the  augur  in 
vorking  of  it  is  simply  thus:  two  or  three  men 


are  necessary,  TwostaiiddfattRg«f^e«!eted  about 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet  above  the  grbimd,  who 
turn  it  round  by  means  of  the  wooden  handle,  aiRl 
ivhetilhe  auger  part  is  full,  tliny  Oniw  it  up  (hiL 
of  the  hole,  and  the  man  bU  '  .v  cttars  '^ut  di. 
eiirth  with  an  instniment  for  the  purposi.\  and 
assists  in  pulling  ttiL-  augur  np  oot  of  the  hole 
or  bore,  and  in  directing  it  into  it  again,  and  can 
also  assist  in  turning  with  the  iron  handle  or  key, 
when  the  depth  and  length  of  the  rods  require 
additional  force  to  perform  the  operation.  The 
workmen  should  be  careful  in  boring,  not  to  go 
deeper  at  one  time,  without  drawing  an  exact 
length  of  the  shell  of  the  augur,  otherwise  the 
earth,  clay  or  sand,  through  which  it  is  boring 
after  the  shell  is  full,  may  make  it  difficult  to 
pull  out.  A  cylindrical  pipe  bemg  placed  in  the 
hole,  and  driven  downward  with  a  mallet,  and 
the  boring  continued,  the  pipe  may  be  forced 
down  to  a  greater  depth,  so  as  to  reach  the  wa- 
ter or  spring.  Wells  made  in  this  manner  are 
superior  to  those  constructed  in  the  common 
method,  not  only  in  point  of  cheapness,  but  al- 
so by  affording  a  more  certain  and  constant  sup- 
ply of  water.  In  case  the  water  near  the  sur- 
face should  not  be  of  a  good  quality,  the  perfo- 
ration may  be  continued  to  a  greater  depth,  till 
a  pure  fluid  can  be  procured. 

The  pipes  should  be  either  of  cast  iron,  or 
other  metallic  substance,  and  made  to  fit,  with 
'great  exactness,  the  aperture  made  by  the 
boring  auger,  or  they  would  not  be  durable, 
but  speedily  become  leaky  and  out  of  order. 
The  best  mode  would,  therefore,  probably  be 
that  of  having  metallic  pipes  cast  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  formed  so  as  to  fit  exactly  upon  each 
other,  to  any  depth  that  might  be  necessary 
,in  boring  for  water.  When  old  wells  have 
i become  injured  or  tainted  from  any  circumstance 
QT  accident,  being  previously  emptied,  the  bot- 
tom may  be  perforated  in  a' similar  manner,  so 
as  to  reach  the  lower  sheet  of  water  or  main 
spring.  The  water  will  then  rise  in  the  cylin- 
drical tube  in  a  pure  state,  and  flow  into  the 
body  of  the  well  or  pump  fixed  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  it  up." 

Sir, 

Tottenham,  from  such  imperfect  accounts  as 
I  have  seen  of  it,  appears  to  be  a  valley,  five 
or  six  miles  North-easterly  from  London, 
skirted  on  one  side  by  the  river  Lea,  navigable 
to  its  junction  with  the  Thames;  about  eight 
miles  below.  The  place  is  principally  compos- 
ed of  rich  meadow  ground,  and  so  flat  as  to  be 
flooded  during  a  great  part  of  the  winter.  It  is, 
therefore,  easy  to  conceive,  that  some  of  the 
surrounding  hills,  one  of  which,  is  said  to  be 
400  feet  high,  may  contain  caverns,  suitable  for 
reservoirs  of  water,  from  which  veins  will  flow 
in  various  directions,  among  the  strata  of  rocks 
which  form  the  common  base  that  supports  both 
the  valley  and  surrounding  l\illb.  If  tiien  an 
orifice  be  opened  down  to  any  such  vein,  the 
I  water  according  to  the  general  laws  of  Hydros- 
taticks,  will  rise  to  the  level  of  the  reservoir, 
or  fountain  head:  and  it  will  be  quite  imtnaieri- 
al,  whether  tlie  orifice  be  three  inches,  or  three 
times  three  feet,  in  diameter;  the  height,  to 
which  the  water  will  ascend,  being  in  both  ca- 
ses, the  same.  The  introduction  of  an  air-tight 
tube,  however,  may  oe  necessary,  as  otherwise, 
the  porosity  of  the  surrounding  mass,  might  ab« 
sorb  the  water. 

But  surely  no  person  in  the  least  acquainted 
with  hydrostatick  principles,  could  for  a  moine  .t 
suppose,  that,  by  boring  in  the  maiiaer  dcs- 
ribed,  water  could  be  had  in  any  situatioM 
The  tiling  is  absolutely  impossible,  in  any  ottK. 
cairc  than  where  a  reservoir  exists  in  a  lugiiei 


ptnitlGti  than  ihc  suiface  where  the  water  is  to 
be  I7vised;and  even  there*  the  vein  pent ti  L^i^.d 
rTllJ^t  hiAvt  auair-li^ht  cortmuinitatioii  !  c 

1  ^^^^  1  voii\  No  douiit,  \\\e\  tt  :u  e  niL.ny  Mtuatit.ns, 
jiliacent  to,  and  in  the  vales  Ijrtsvetjti  our  moun- 
taiTis,  and  even  hills  tif  moderate  height*  where 
vTater  might  be  procured  iti  the  manner  des* 
cribed ;  but  unfortunately,  these  are  not  the  situ- 
ations where  it  is  most  wanted ;  and  to  search 
for  it  where  there  is  no  commauiding  eminence 
of  rock  formation,  capable  of  containing  reser- 
voirs, will  be  found  to  terminate  in  lost  labour. 

Your's  respectfully, 

JOHN  D.  CRAIG. 

John  S.  Skinner,  Esq. 

A  prospectus  has  been  circulated  in  Paris,  of  a 
new  machine,  which,  if  we  may  believe  its 
inventors,  will  entirely  overturn  the  present 
system  of  hydraulics.  They  engage  to  supply  a 
small  steam  engine,  which  will  raise  water  to 
the  height  of  sixty  feet,  at  the  rate  of  fifteen 
quarts  per  minute.  The  machine  will,  it  is 
said,  consume  but  a  pennyworth  of  coals  in  aa 
hour,  in  which  time  it  will  raise  nine  hundred 
quarts  to  the  specified  height.  It  is  to  cost 
six  hundred  francs,  and  to  last  more  than  a 
hundred  years.  No  payment  is  required  until 
the  engine  has  been  tried  and  given  satisfaction  ; 
until  it  is  fixed,  and  raises  the  water  from  the 
well  to  the  roof  of  the  house,  which  will  thus 
be  secured  against  the  destructive  ravages  of 
fire.  The  proprietors  likewise  offer,  at  a  pro- 
gressive advance,  machines  which  will  raise 
double,  triple  and  decuple  quantities  of  water, 
to  double,  triple  and  decuple  heights,  (that  is  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty,  one  hundred  and  eighty, 
or  six  hundred  feet,)  and  thus  in  infinite  pro- 
gression. They  at  first  concealed  their  names, 
and  this  mysterious  conduct  excited  suspicion  ; 
they  have  since,  howevier,  made  themselves 
known,  and  prove  to  be  Messrs.  Crosson,  bro- 
thers, both  of  them  pupils  in  the  Polytechnic 
school,  and  one  of  ttem  a  commandant  of  artil- 
lery, whose  talents  are  said,  in  the  Parisian 
circles,  to  inspire  the  greatest  confidence.  They 
keep  their  discovery  a  secret,  and  will  not  di- 
vulge it  till  they  have  raised  subscriptions 
for  twenty  thousand  inches  of  water  according 
|to  their  mode  of  calculating^.— >C^.  S,  Gaz. 
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Rr/iort  of  an  im/uiry  into  the  mode  of  cutti' 
valin^  and  treatiui^  FlaXy  in  the  A'€thcrla7ids\ 
Is^c.  by  Peter  Besnard,  Esq.  Insfiector-Genc' 
rat  for  Leinster,  Munster^  and  Connaucrht, 
(  Continued  from  our  last,) 
OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  TREATMENT 
OF  FLAX  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS. 
Soil. — The  soil  preferred   by  the  cultiva- 
tors of   flax   in   the  Netherlands,  is  a  deep 
loamy  clay,  or  what  they  term  (fat  land)  free 
from  weeds,  and  capable  of  giving  wheat,  which 
is  in  almost  every  case  the  previous  crop  ;  ex- 
cept when  land  after  producing  madder  is  to  be 
had,  which  is  esteemed  the  best  of  all ;  but  the 
cultivation  of  that  plant,  being  rather  limited,  it 
is  rarely  to  be  met  in  quantity,  compared  with 
wlicat  stubble ;  it  is,  however,  a  general  practice 
in  that  country,  never  to  sow  flax  but  in  rich, 
good  j;;round. 

Prlparation  of  the  soil. — ^The  mode  usually 
followed  m  the  Netherlands  of  preparing  ground 
lor  flax,  if  from  wheat-stubble,  (the  general 
previous  crop)  is,  after  reaping,  to  have  it  i  nme- 
liately  lightly  filou^hed^  and  let  to  lie  in  fallow 
wniil  the  ensuing  sj)ring,  when  it  is  again 
liifhtiy  filou^hed,  preparatively  to  the  .sow- 
ing of  the  seed  ;   but  if  grown  after  a  maiS- 
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taking  the  seed  from  the  bole,  is  to  thrash  it, 
which  is  done  by  a  Hail,  the  handle  of  which  ib 
similar  to  a  common  one,  but  the  working  /lart 
is  not  more  than  half  the  usual  length,  about  fou. 
inches  diameter;  the  huils,  after  the  seed  it. 
discharged,  are  sold  at  the  rate  of  twopence  the 


der  crop,  the  custom  is  to  give  a  light  ploughing 

in  spring,  a  little  before  sowing.   

SawiNG.^ — With  respect  to  the  seed  sown  in 
UoUand  and  Zealand,  it  is  invariably  either  Ri- 
ga, or  home-saved,  none  other  being  used  ;  the 

latter  is  sown  for  ^»o,  sometimes  three  seasons,      ,  ^  -      ,  .  .  , 

in  succession,  never  longer,  and,  at  the  end  of,«"cA:,  for  teedmg  caitle  in  tlie  wmter;  they  art 
that  time,  Riga  seed  is  again  sown :  but  some  of  chiefly  bought  by  Brabant  farmers,  who  mix 
the  rich  and  judicious  flax  boers,  every  year,i^^cm  with  various  other  vegetables  and  carrot*, 
sow  a  small  parcel  of  Riga  seed,  so  as  to  keep  which  they  grow  with  their  flax,  in  ground 
up  a  constant  succession  of  fresh.  When  se-  suitable ;  and  1  have  seen,  in  Brabant  particu- 
lecting  seed  for  sowing,  either  of  Riga,  or  home-ila«*ly,  numerous  fields,  with  flax  standing  to  dry, 
saved,  the  most  9cruhulou8  attention  is  paid  to  and  the  peasantry  weeding  carrots  that  had 
procure  it  of  the  best  and  cleanest  kind.  As  to  grown  with  it,  and  which  appeared  in  a  pros- 
the  quantity  sown  in  any  given  portion  of  ground.  Parous  state.  ,  .  ^ 

much  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  soil,  and!  Steeping.— This  process,  being  the  most  im- 
the  age  of  the  seed,  which  earfierience  alone  can  portaiit  one  which  flax  undergoes,  and  on  which  its 
determine;  but  as  well  as  I  could  collect  infor-. value  in  a  great  measure  depends,  claimed  ray 
mation  from'  the  boers  on  this  subject,  compar-  most  serious  attention,  and  occupied  me  for  a 
ing  their  measurement  with  the  English  and  considerable  time,  in  observing  it  in  detail,  as 
Irish  acre,  the  quantity  sown  bears  a  due  pro- Performed  by  various  stecpers,  and  with  flax 
portion  to  that  of  Riga  seed  usually  sown  in  growth  of  different  places.  In  general  the 
England  and  Ireland.  The  time  of  sowing  is  steeping  pools  in  Holland  are  similar  to  what 
generally  between  the  end  of  March  and  middle,  are  known  in  Ireland  as  trenches  of  water  to 
•f  April.  (drain  and  divide  low  grounds,  such  as  abound 

T>  T        XT  *t.    1    J       A  '   v^^^^  '     various  parts  of  the  South  and  West  provin- 

PuLLiNG.--In  theNetheriands,  and  in  France  particularly  where  the  soil  is  best  suited 
flax  IS  always  iUlowed  to  arri ve  at  matu^^^^^  growth  of  flax,  and  most  like  that  of 

IS  n^er  fiul  ed  fiarticularly  m  Ho  iand^nd  Holland  and  Zealand.  Those  trenches,  in  the 
Zealand,   until  the  ^ed  is  pertectly  formed, ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

and  the  capsule  brown  and  hard,  so  as  to  be  ea-        ^^^^    ^j^-^j^  ^  jj^^,^  ^^^^^^ 

sily  disengaged  from  the  stalk ;  when  m  that  ^  ^j^^  1^^*;. 

state  It  IS  pulled,  and  at  o«c^  made  into  small  j„|       Middle  of  the  trench  undisturbed.  Pre- 
sheaves  which  are  placed  in  stocks  of  eight  to  ^.^^^     steeping,  a  sod  or  mud  bank  is  thrown 
the  stock ;  the  root  ends  on  the  ground, project-  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  J;;^^^^  Hy^t  portion  of  the  trench  re-' 
ing,  and  the  heads  meeting  at  the  top  m  such  a     j^^^    ^^^^^      ^^j^^  ^^^J  ^ 
manner  as  to  present  the  entire  of  them  to  the  ^.       '  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  '^^^^\ 

influence  of  the  air;  in  this  way  itremains  eight,  ^^^^^^^3^^^^^  eleven  to  twelve  feet  from 
ten,  and  sonjetimes  fourtten  days,  according  to  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^.^^  .^^^  scrapers  from  the  bot- 
the  state  of  the  weather;  should  occwional  rain  ^j^^j^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  .^^^ 

fall  durmg  this  time  it  is  considered  of  great  ^^^^  ^  ^^.^^ 

service  to  wash  off  the  impurities  and  withered  ^^^^  ^^^^^  mud,  suflicient  to  put  in  a  set  of. 
leaves  that  attach  to  the  olant  when  npenin^^^  admit  of  a  pool  eight  to  ten  feet 

RiPPLiNG^Whentheflaxissuffiaentlydned,^^^^  cross-bank  Siid  last  layer  of  flaxJ 

It  IS  carried  to  the  barn  and  the  process  of  ta-  ^he  steeping  pool  being  thus  prepared,  a  bun- 
king  off  the  seed  immediately  commences  ;  this  shelves  is  opened^  and  eight  of  them  laid 

operation  in  the  Netherlands  is  chiefly  done  by  ^ith  small  light  forks,  with  thich  they  are 
npplesor  iron  pins,  about  sixteen  inches  long,  .^^^c^^i^rly  placed,  as  if  laid  jvith  a  line,  each 
ana  one  men  square  at  tne  Dottom,  graauaiiy  ^^^^^  ^^-^^^  '  ^         ^.^j^  ^^^^ 

root  end  towards 

parrowing  to  the  top,  and  formed  into  squares :  j,,^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

the  pjns  are  fastened  in  a  block  of  timber  above  b„„„„,  „j  the  pool;  when  the  fir.t  layer  is 
four  inches  thick,  eighteen  inches  wide,  and  ^own.  a  second  aSd  third  set  of  eight  she:  ves  is 
^ade  in  the  form  of  an  octagon,  the  upper  part     ^  ^ 

sloped  off,  so  as  to  let  the  boles  run  down  to  ^„„^/^^  and  all  placed  In  f^.  ob- 

the  floor;  those  pins  are  set  at  about  a  quarter  direction.  When  three  layers,  or  twenty 
of  an  inch  asunder,  thirty  of  them  in  each  block  ^^^^  ^^^i^^     always  the  number  p  it 

^nich  IS  fastened  by  means  of  two  suples  and  ^  time.)  are  laid,  the  steepers.  who  are 
wedges,  to  a  two-inch  plank,  that  rests  on  tres-    .^^jj^j  ^-^^^  ^^^^    ^Vaw  from 

ties  of  a  surficien  height  for  grown  persons  to  „f        ^  . 

eit  on  wlulsi  nppling;  two  usually  work  at  the  ^^^^    ■         ■  to  hand,  and  wWch  tiiey 

same  npple    sitting  opposite  each  other  and   ,       J^i,^  ^^j^^^,,  „f         V  -J^ 

D^this  p^et'Trelf  care  "s^Lcen  not  to  ^'^  -'f  -         »/  '^X- 

w^i:i^fK?I^t  ^hl  Kor./.  uncovered,  as  may  be  sufficient  to  receive  the 

lhVl„„lL^r  Jh5ih  in^?^/Lf^^^^^  firstlayer  of  the  next,  and  for  which  room  is 

3^!.,rr„rfliA/^    Wh^'^^^^^^^^  W  the  removal  of  the  mud.  slime.  &c. 

as  even  aa  nosswle.   When  the  seed  isdischarg-         ^„  1  i    -      il  % 

edthe  flax  is  again  made  into  small  sheaves,  and,^'^^  ^\L  ZT^^.  former  layer.  In  lay- 
in  every  instance,  bound  together  by  p  aUed  ""m  '  ^reat  care  is  taken  to  plaster  it 

cords  three  and  a  half  feet  long,  made  o/strong^?15^^*^^'-'-^^  ^  I'  ^  ^^^"^^^^^.^^^ 
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air  and  light  completely  from  the  flax.*  The 
entire  quantity  being  thus  placed  in  the  pool, 
nothing  appears  but  a  surface  of  mud.  The 
next  operation  is  to  throw  from  that  part  of  the 
trench  not  wanted,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water 


rushes,  that  usually  last  for  years,  and  are 
carefully  put  up  from  one  season  to  another ; 
when  the  entire  quantity  ol  flax  prepared  for 
rippling  has  undergone  that  operation,  the  doles 
are  immediately  run  through  a  very  coarse 
screen,  sufficiently  open  to  admit  everv  parti- 
cle of  waste  or  dirt  to  pass  through,  so  that  they 
remain  free  of  all  impurities.  The  waste  dis 
charged  in  this  manner  is  used  by  bakers  in  heat 
ing  ovens,  and  the  bole,  by  being  thus  cleaned, 

Remains  safe,  and  the  seed  can  be  kept  for  any  ^dout  one  foot  of  water  t&  m  ihe  Mool  vfhcnthe 
time  required.  Thfe  mods  most  appiovtd  <f  i6x\jiax  m  laJ itu 


•  Only  one  set  of  layers  of  sheaves  in  defith  is 
fiut  in  each  steejiing  pool  at  a  time,  it  being 
Jound  injurious  to  the  Jiax  to  let  tUe  discharge 
(jf  mucilage  from  one  parcel  blend  with  another, 


to  cover  the  entire  mass  to  the  depth  of  six  to 
eight  inches:  although  the  mode  of  throwmg 
the  water  into  the  steeping  pool  is  done  by  a 
imple  contrivance,  it  is  nevertheless  worthy 
)f  observation,  as  it  abridges  labour,  and  saves. 
Lime,  points  duly  appreciated  by  the  working 
classes  in  Holland.  This  business  is  performed 
by  means  of  a  triangle  made  of  slight  poles, 
placed  acix>ss  the  trench  near  one  of  the  banks ; 
from  the  centre  of  the  triangle  is  suspended,  by 
a  slight  cord,  a  shute  or  oblong  box  capable  of 
containing  about  Ave  to  six  gallons,  and  which 
lies  a  small  depth  in  the  water;  to  the  shute  is 
attached  a  long  handle,  with  which  the  steep- 
er works  it,  and  so  throws  the  water  into  a  cut 
made  in  one  comer  of  the  cross  bank«  by  which 
it  is  conveyed  over  the  mud ;  when  this  is  done, 
the  flax  remains  from  six  to  thirteen  days,  ac- 
cording to  its  quality,  the  temperature  of  the- 
weather,  and  in  some  cases  the  properties  of  the 
water  and  mud ;  and  I  witnessed  myself  the  ta- 
king out  of  flax  grown  in  Holland  and  Zealand, 
some  of  which  had  been  steeped  in  seven  days, 
whilst  others  required  fourteen  to  prepare  it.  It 
is  here  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  flax  grow- 
ers in  the  Netherlands  carefully  watch  the  flax 
during  the  steeping  process,  particulariy  after 
the  fifth  day,  when  they  once  m  every  twenty- 
four  hours  take  out  a  sheaf  with  a  fork,  and  ex- 
amine it;  if  not  sufficiently  steeped,  it  is  careluliy 
replaced  and  covered.  When  the  flax  is  found 
sufficiently  steeped,  it  is  drawn  out  with  great 
care  by  forks,  beginning  with  the  sheafs  la  t 
laid  in,  one  sheaf  only  being  taken  out  at 
a  time,  which  is  turned  over  into  the  water 
to  disengage  the  mud  from  it,  when  it  is  gent- 
ly washed  in  the  pool,  and  left  at  the  end 
of  the  cross  bank  for  that  purpose  ;  after  wash- 
ing, it  is  laid  in  rows  by  the  side  of  the  pool  to 
drain,  from  which  it  is  spread  on  the  grass, 
where  it  remains  until  the  cultivator  finds  it 
ready  for  breaking ;  for  this  process,  there  i^ 
no  defined  time,  every  farmer  judging  for  him- 
self when  his  flax  should  be  raised ;  but  it  is 
the  uniform  practice  in  those  parts  of  the  Ne- 
therlands and  France  where  I  have  been,  ta 
grass  all  flax  after  steeping;  no  regaixl  whatever 
is  puid  to  the  situation  of  the  steeping  pools  as 
to  aspect ;  those  which  1  saw  in  various  places 
lay  in  every  direction  ;  nor  did  it  appear  to  me 
to  be  of  any  moment,  in  consequence  of  the  to- 
tal exclusion  of  the  light  and  air  by  the  cover- 
ing of  mud.  &c.  When  removing  the  flax  from 
the  field  to  the  barn,  or  store,  it  is  again  made 
into  small  sheaves  nearly  of  an  equal  size,  twelve 
of  which  are  bound  together  similarly  to  what 
they  were  when  going  to  be  steeped. 

DRTTiNc^hould  the  flax  which  has  been 
raised  from  the  grass  be  found  paitially  damp, 
which  often  happens  in  Holland,  it  is  dried,  or 
rather  aired,  on  what  is  called  a  kiln,  but  which 
is  merely  a  brick  building  in  an  open  space,  about 
twelve  feet  long,  with  a  slight  brick  wall  in  the 
centre,  and  projecting  walb  at  each  end,  about 
three  and  a  half  feet  deep.  The  fire  pit  which 
runs  the  leneth  of  the  entire  building,  is  from 
two  to  three  feet  under  the  surface  of  the  ground ; 
the  fuel  used  is  always  the  shoves  and  other 
waste  that  drop  in  scutching,  which  is  kept  con- 
tinually stirring,  so  as  to  throw  a  regular  and 
gentle  heat  to  cveiy  part  of  the  plant,  which 
lies  across  strong  rods  that  rests  on  each  end  of 
the  projecting  walls ;  when  the  flax  can  be  clean- 
ed without  this  process,  it  is  so  done;  but, 
when  necessary,  it  is  performed  with  the  great- 
est  care;  immediately  after  the  flax  is  suffici- 
ently aired,  it  is  put  in  a  small  building  air-tight, 
where  it  remains  until  it  cools:  putting  flax  in 
this  building  after  airing,  is,  i  believe,  what 
gave  rise  to  the  idea  of  its  being  stoved  in  Hoi 
land  previous  to  cleaning,  as  I  could  not  leam 
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iftlhi^  cffiine  of       enquiriet  tm  that  tubjcci, 
IM  m^JI  pncikft  bad  ever  existed. 
'  ANH  ScUTCUiNG^Jn  tUe  NciHer- 

bndl,  §BL  S»  tlwuys  broken  and  scutchcrfl  by 
l^tod  Biicfeifift^  for  the  moat  part  with  breakers 
ikiifl  icutchvfii,  ilmllar  to  Ihd^i;  known  in  ui'auy 
f^ti%  of  Englatidf  wliere  Hax  is  much  grown, 
1  ri  kii6wn  hIm}  in  some  p<irt^  of  Ireland.    In  one 
t4  Fljuidcri,  a  baud  miichiiie,  s^imilar  to 
L  dcicnbiHi  it)  p»  6«  is»  tiiet),  and  it  aupcmrs  tu 
vm  to  tlMM  dlatrkts  wbere  flax 

^^tniTT  iomll  quandttei,  ^nd  doea  twit  ar- 
ri^«  to  llMt  lei^b  and  strength  of  Maple,  pro- 
riyced  iti  tb«  Tich  groimdi  of  many  parts  of  Mua- 
litcT.  ]n  no  itiitftQcrt  however*  could  I  discover 
\h-^\  uny  kind  of  macbinei  y  worked  by  moving 
piwcr  wa^tver  used  in  IMlui^d  i  but  it  is  wor 
ill  J  «f  rtnmrk,  that  through  nut  thu  Neiht- rliinds, 
thr  fta3t]}1ant  ii  so  rare  fully  arte  rulLtl  to,  in  every 
flj  tmi«i|  ibiit  it  breaks  and  di  etjies*  whh  great 
UidttjTf^mt  oomparativi:  euisie,  aad  present^t  a 
^AiMii  ABd  better  artieH  tbwa  ji  ti>^ 
I  fafiWjWlier  cofimff  ei, 
•  —  f  ^o  &e  continued*} 


eor  to  fTcouicnend  tmf  m^^im  which  c^a^i^t 
b«ar  the  tent  of  reason  ;  bitt^  1  All  cflnAtidvtitljr 
aaiert,  that  i^Jthouj^h  J  w«re  ti«l  |l«f«milly  Inter- 
ested, as  I  cdadidly  confess!  am,  still  It  mmU 
l^lve  ttie  great  pleamire  to  c<»ntfitiate  l«U^e  tnialh 
v^t  niani  .^^rto  the  pro'^[)f  ri  ty  of  my  fjatiire  fatnl, 
wbni^fc;  inieresia  wben  vt  r  ^IL'  may  be  place  J,  f>r 
whatever  m^f  be  his  lortuut^  witlever  hefk^r  lo 
Jib  htm^  RUSFICUS. 


but  ihii  n  not  applicable  tci  mch  at  run  Into  tide 
wateri,  and  it  tt  lo  ibese  tkat  tnjp  reitiarka  are 
chieHy  to  be  applied*  Oar  forefathers,  my^ 
Old  Sichnol,  **  were  not  wanting  In  mdustry,  titt 
whole  country  abounds  with  evidence h  of  their 
perse^'erance^  yes*  truly  *  and  thtijc  evidences 
ure  tiie  iiccui^ing  witnesses,  that  testify  to  our  nc- 
^tect  ;  .kiul  lucthiiiks,  1  hear  from  the  tombs  wbert 
re[iQii;:  l]i ti r  s,  the  voice  of  ceii>iiLiiv  aiid  it^ 
mrvQw.  In  \d.in  have  llicy  labuui  td,  if  are 
to  abEBf^on  aU  their  labo^irs;  In  vain  have  they 
pUinted  the  monarch  of  the  wood^  if  we  refiueto 

take  shelter  under  its  shade,  I  disagree  with  ^         x    r  „    .      ^     -  t-  r^. 

Old  School  in  the  reaiark,  thai  thecaneaof  the  f^^^llowinf  (swwwuofci^^ 

cause  of  Gourie  and  the  Pontine  marahes  do  noi  ^^^^y  ^^r^nk^  to  the  writer.  He  bus  certainly 
apply;  they  were  q  noted  by  Uusticus  to  shew  J^nii^hed  s.une  u^^ciul  hrnth  t^>  Urmei wlnri,, 
what  hEid  been  done  in  other  cmntries  on  lands  improvtd,  may  lead  the  cunutis  enquirer,  ,uto  a 
.iniHariy  sltiiLUed  toour^aTid  In  itddition  lo  ihtse,  ^'^^'^l^^Sc  of  facta  relating  to  t[i;it  Jesiructii^c 
1  w.mldiidd  ihv  LKiiUjpk:  ot  the  -alt  niar.h  com-^»*^<^^  pe  Hesfiian  Fly,  and  a  meUiod  ot  extir- 
T,.uiv  ot  ^  t'w-JLr.L^^  wliere  Uh:  efibii.  of  a  few  paung  it,  whicli  may  be  of  gfeiM^impQctAlii^  ta 
emcipHjiins  individuab,  buve  be^u  seconded  by  farming  interest  generally.  _ 
a  company,  for  tlie  laudable  puvpnsBif  reclaiiu-  ,      Cq/w  Jt2a|^^  Jim  37 ^  1833* 

kit  roar^ih  lands,  in  the  vicinity  of  ||efr*York.  ^  ,  . 

Before  I  t»ke  my  leav^  of  thit  aubtect,  1  must  ^  publii^hed  m  your  paper  of  June  Hth,  an 
be  permitted  again  to  call  the  attention  of  the  account  of  the  llessi;in  fly,  which  s^ys  the  i\y 
^t&m^M  Ch^lmm  m  ita  importance.  If  thi^ii^^.^^P"''^^^^  f  ^S^*  on  che  Kfaius  of  whcitt,  1  thiuk 
dty  ifrfestined^ail  lmatit  i^.  to  be  tJie  grandl^'^*^.  P*-^;'^^^^  wtio  m^de  iliat  statement,  has  ]toi  cx- 
emporium  of  Southern  tr.ide,  should  einbrHct:  nmjncd  the  progress  of  what  i.calledthe  He.siaii 
It^vLi  v  oppcmunity  of  cauiij^i  mio  .u  tirm,  ^dl  ti^e  Ay.  closely  or  has  he  taken  the  Hv  we  see  betore 
^fljival  in  town,  which  ^'^^^'^t  rt:simvrUoi^  i)ie  nri.L,^hiuKirn\ii  (  Oiiraiy,WL  sJ^<.u!d  harvest  to  be  the  Hessian  fly.    1  he  fly  we  i»ce 

arouse  the  torpid  energieb  ot  its  inhabiinuu,  we  p^^^ji  e^hai  vest       tht  heada  ftf  *  1^ 

should  encourage  that  enterprise  which  proper- 
ly applied,  Vrould  not  only  increase  the  supply  of  ^ 
■  e  chief  staple  of  the  country,  but  multiply 
in  a  tenfold  ratio,  those  little  articles  of  domestic  ' 
comfort,  with  which  we  are  now  so  miserably 


1     Edii&r^^  etabrace  the  ^rst  moment  of 

to  the  observations  of  a  writer,  under  the  signa- 
ture of  "  Oid  School,*^ — The  picture  which  this 
writer  presents  of  the  present  situation  of  the  in- 
land swamps  ;  although  it  partakes  somewhat  of 
'he  caricature.,  is  in  tlie  main  correct,  and  1  ful- 
ly agree  with  him,  that  to  cultivate  those  lands, 

they  are  now  cultivated,  is  a  species  of  gamb- 
)  i,^  ot  the  worst  sort,  in  as  much  as  it  is  sure  to 
ir  attended  with  loss;  but  at  the  same  time,  I 
(HI.)  that  a  lucrative  culture  is  impracticable, 
[!G\  idcd  the  only  proper  and  feasible  plan  is 
..ilcpted;  which  is  by  a  regular  and  joint  effort, 
I'j  tive  them  proper  and  systematic  drainage ; 
NMihoutthis,  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  at- 
'cn.'.t  their  cultivation  ;  and  with  it  I  am  still 
[  ttMiaded  that  thousands  of  acres,  which  now 
Jie  ^aste  and  desolate,  would  then  he  made  not 
r\  \)  profitable  to  their  owners,  but  highly  advan- 
'aj:tousto  the  citizens  of  Charles»ion. 

This  persuasion  is  not  a  little  strengthened  by 
the  observations  of  "  Old  School**  himself,  who 
it.  tes,  (and  I  presume  he  is  accurate,)  that  from 
rhe  year  1812,  to  the  present  time,  there  were  on- 
ly three  years  of  drought,  viz :  1814,  1816, 
:mS;  every  other  year  to  use  his  own  expres- 
•  on,  was  remarkable  for  excessive  rain  ;  if  then 
in  d  period  of  eleven  years,  there  have  been  on- 
Iv  three  years  of  drought,  it  unquestionably 

cws  that  the  inland  swamps,  have  to  contend 
f  'tfly  with  but  one  enemy,  which  is  a  super- 
>!  'iTidance  of  water.  Conquer  this  enemy,  and 
^:u  put  them  upon  a  footing  with  the  best  rice 
M:ld^  in  the  state  ;  in  as  much  as  their  fertility 

undoubted,  and  there  are  few,  if  any  situations, 
Uiere  with  the  proper  care,  sufficient  reservoirs 
may  not  be  established.  Should,  however,  the 
[  inters  of  the  Oid  School,  still  persist  in  keep- 
shallow  reservoirs,  and  these  extended  ovlt 
k  ^1  eat  surface,  instead  of  narrow  and  deep  back- 
wdii  rs,  where  the  evapof*ation  cannot  be  great ; 
It  tney  will  look  on  and  suffer  them,  day  by  day, 
t  ulini'mish,  until  they  become  a  mere  puddle  for 
snakes,  and  cranes  to  dive  in;  then  they  deserve 
l.^e  the  frogs  and  fish,  to  be  Swallowed  up  alive. 

Old  School  is  certainly  under  a  great  mistake 
>hcn  he  observes  that  the  levels  of  the  swamps, 
a^e  every  where  lower  than  the  levels  of 
th.  rivers,  into  which  rm^ry  themselves  ;  it 
ib  'ue,  that  some  of  the  swamps  ar6  subject  to 
.mdatioD,  from  the  overflowing  of  the  river^ 


black  fly  that  is  propagated  from  a  worm,  and  this 
worm  becomes  a  fly.  it  eats  iato  the  straw  about 
the  seeond  or  third  joint ;  they  are  not  numerous, 
and  do  but  little  injury  to  the  grain,  but  the  ties- 
sian  fly  is  innumerable,  it  is  shaped  like  a  locust. 


furnished;  if  our  rice  lands  were  successfully  cul-  some  are  green  and  som-  brown,  and  ure  not  iar- 
tivated,  we  should  soon  abound  in  the  best  beef,  g^'*^*^^  %  ^^^t  dep  >sites  the  skipper  m  the 
pork,  poultry,  &c.   Our  live  stock  partaking  in  ,  ^  ^^^^  appears  to  be  male  and  female, 

the  abundance  of  offal  which  is  afforded  them  «Sgs  in  them  and  others  have  not. 

•  -  1  he  eggs  may  be  squeezed  out  of  them,  and  any 

person  with  good  eyesight  may  perceive  theni 


during  the  winter,  would  be  kept  in  good  condi 
tion  ;  whereas  they  are  le^t  at  present  to  gather 
the  coarse  and  scanty  herbage  which  they  can 
find  in  the  woods,  where  they  either  die  by  hun- 
dreds, or  are  left  in  such  a  state  of  debility,  as 
requires  the  whole  summer  to  restore  them  to 
their  strength 

Is  it  not  extraordinary  that  a  country  possessing 
such  capabilities  as  this  for  the  rearing  of  live 
stock,  should  (instead  of  exporting  the  above- 
named  articles)  be  indebted  to  the  North  not  only 
for  them,  but  tor  the  very  butter  we  consume  at 
our  tables  ?  Does  not  policy  require,  that  by 
making  every  effort  to  multiply  and  cheapen  the 
necessaries  of  life,  we  may  offer  strong  induce- 
ments to  strangers  to  come  among  us.  who  are 
now  deterred  by  the  almost  proverbial  extrava- 
gance of  living  in  Charleston,  and  at  the  same 
time  by  multiplying  the  temptations  arising  from 
the  health  of  the  city,  which  is  now  pretty  well 
established,  the  cheapness  of  living.  Sac,  direct 
our  fellow  citizens  from  the  ruinous  practice  of 
spending  their  time  and  money  in  the  Northern 
states  ;  a  practice  which  not  only  deprives  their 
country  of  their  services  in  time  of  danger,  but 
drains  the  state  and  city  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  their  resources. 

But  it  may  be  asked  where  are  the  laborers 
to  carry  these  plans  into  effect  >  In  reply  I  would 
observe,  tliat  in  addition  to  those  now  in  the  coun 
try  that  would  soon  be  employed,  there  are  ialers 
enough  in  the  city  itself,  such  as  supernumerary 
servants,  vagrant  tradesmen  and  others,  who 
might  then  be  profitably  and  usefully  occupied, 
instead  of  being  nuisances  and  pests,  intent  on- 
ly in  plotting  mischief.  1  thank  Old  School  for 
the  polite  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  my  mo- 
tives, and  I  trust  that  ikis  subject  will  be  fully 
investigated,  as  I  wish  to  advocate  no  doctrines 
but  such  OS  are  founded  to  the  baiis  of  truth ; 


without  glasses.  They  deposite  their  eggs  or 
skippers  in  the  fall.  As  soon  as  the  grain,  (wheat 
or  rye,)  gets  through  the  ground  so  as  to  hav  e 
two  blades,  they  deposite  the  eggs  in  the  fork 
between  the  blades,  and  the  nit  creeps  down  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  in  three  or 
four  weeks  they  change  to  the  chrysalis  or  flax- 
seed state.  They  hatch  out  in  the  spring  at  dif- 
ferent times  and  become  a  locust  or  fly,  and  be- 
gin depositing  their  eggs  or  nits  again.  You  will 
find  them  from  below  the  ground,  to  at  or  about 
the  third  joint  of  the  straw.  The  spring  crop 
does  not  hatch  out  till  after  harvest.  I  have 
more  than  once  taken  the  stubble  and  put  it  into 
a  glass  jar,  covered  it  with  perforated  paper, 
and  very  few  have  come  out  before  the  month  of 
August.  This  fly  deposites  its  eggs  in  gi-ass  or  in 
oats.  They  do  but  little  injury  to  any  thing  that 
grows  fast,  for  in  that  case,  the  straw  gets  hard 
before  the  chrysalis  ;  they  do  not  indent  it  much. 
But  poor  land  and  an  unfavourable  season,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  being  dry  so  long,  like  as  the  pre- 
sent has  been,  the  chrysalis  gets  hard  before  the 
straw,  and  the  straw  perishes.  For  the  informa- 
tion of  those  that  may  not  know  how  to  find  the 
fly  in  the  fall,  they  will  look  for  the  spears  that 
are  the  darkest  green,  and  stand  the  most  upriglit. 

I  think  that  fall  pasturing  with  sheep  is  an  ad- 
vantage to  early  sowed  grain,  as  the  spears 
that  have  the  fly  stand  more  upright,  the  sheep 
are  apt  to  take  them  first,  as  the  sap  has  ceased 
flowing  up  the  main  stalk,  a  number  of  young 
shoots  start  from  the  root,  and  they  are  clear  of 
the  fly  at  least  till  spring ;  and  where  the  grain 
is  bit  off  close  it  lets  in  the  water  and  the  fly  pe- 
rishes, which  will  lessen  the  quantity  of  the  fly, 
that  hatches  out  in  the  spring  to  deposite  a  new 
crop  of  nits.  I  think  those  deposited  in  the 
spring  do  more  injury  than  those  iu  the  faU# 


AMERICAN  FARMER. 


My  object  and  wish  in  making  this  communi- 
cation, is,  ihat  farmers  may  examine  for  them- 
selves ;  and  perhaps  the  result  may  be,  that  we 
shall  be  able  tt»  make  some  discovery  that  may  be 
beneficial  to  farmers  in  general. 

Sir,  if  you  think  the  above  worthy  a  place  in 
your  paper,  you  are  at  liberty  to  insert  ft. 
Respectfiilly  your's, 

THOMAS  BEESLEY. 


TEA  PLANT. 
An  interesting  and  encouraging  account  has 
lately  been  given  in  the  National  Intelligencer,  of 
a  considerable  experiment  made  in  North  Caro- 
lina, in  the  cultivation  of  the  tea  plant — we  shall 
copy  that  account  before  long — in  the  mean  time, 
for  the  information  of  those  who  may  have  the 
good  disposition  and  enterprise  to  extend  the  ex- 
periments, already  made,  and  which  have  been  at- 
tended with  flattering  results ;  we  give  the  fol- 
lowing, as  a  more  rational  method  of  curing  the 
leaves,  than  any  that  has  yet  appeared  in  the  Far« 
m'er. — Edit.  Am,  Far. 

From  the  Monthly  Magazine. 

Account  of  the  introduction  of  the  Tea 
Plant  into  Cayenne,  with  observations 
on  its  culture 
The  recent  iraportatiun  of  some  young  plants 
of  the  tea  tree  into  Cayenne,  has  induced  the 
Society  for  Instruction^  in  Guiana,  to  circulate 
the  following  information  respecting  this  valua- 
ble plant. 

The  tea  tree  does  not  grow  naturally  any  where 
but  in  China,  but  it  is  cultivated  in  many  gar- 
dens of  Europe  and  America.  It  rises  to  the 
height  of  five  or  six  feet  ;  its  leaves  are  oval  or 
elliptical,  from  one  to  two  inches  in  length,  and 
of  a  deep  and  glossy  green.  Its  flowers  (which 
are  always  numerous,  rather  large,  and  of  a  very 
pleasing  appearance)  are  white,  and  are  each 
composed  of  a  calix  of  five  or  six  divisions,  five 
or  six  petals,  and  a  great  number  of  stamina. 

China  and  Japan  are  the  only  countries  at  pre 
sent,  in  which  the  plant  is  cultivated  in  large 
quantities,  and  where  the  leaves  are  prepared  in 
the  manner  in  which  we  see  them. 

According  to  Kemfer,  it  will  grow  in  any  soil 
and  climate  ;  others  say  it  prefers  a  pliable  soil, 
and  an  aspect  partly  shaded. 

At  the  age  of  three  years  it  begins  to  be  fit  for 
use  :  and  every  six  or  eight  years,  the  ground  is 
replanted  with  new  trees. 

We  shall  now  give  all  that  we  have  been  able 
to  learn  respecting  the  gathering  and  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  leaves,  which  is  the  only  part  of  the 
tree  of  which  any  use  is  made. 

In  February  and  March,  the  cultivator  gathers 
the  young  and  tender  leaves  when  ihey  are  only 
of  a  few  days  growth  ;  and  in  consequence  of 
their  comparative  scarcity,  and  their  high  price, 
these  are  generally  consumed  only  by  the  rich. 
This  is  called  the  imfierial  tea. 

The  second  gathering  is  made  in  May,  when 
souie  of  the  leaves  have  attained  their  usual 
growth,  but  others  are  not  so  far  advanced.  Both 
of  these  are  plucked  indisci  iininately,  as  they  oc- 
cur, and  this  mixture  of  the  young  and  nrature 
leaf  is  the  Bohea, 

1  he  third  and  last  gathering  is  made  about  the 
middle  of  summer,  when  all  the  leaves  are  at 
their  full  growth.  This  kind  of  tea  is  the  coars- 
est, and  is  usually  consumed  by  the  poor. 

Although  each  leaf  is  carefully  plucked  one  by 
one,  not  to  injure  the  plant,  a  labourer  will  gath- 

leaves 


are  continually  turned  with  great  quickness  till  kill  after  that  period  we  salt  in  the  utual  way, 
they  are  so  hot  that  they  can  scarcely  be  any  Ion-  and  after  a  week  or  fortnight  put  in  the  brine 
ger  touched  with  the  hand.    They  are  then  j  with  the  other. 

thrown  upon  mats,  from  which  the  workmen  af-|  If  you  think  the  above  worthy  a  place  in  your 
terwards  takes  them,  one  by  one,  and  rolls  them  jusefiil  paper,  you  are  at  liberty  to  itisert  it— 


in  his  hands,  while  others  nm  them  continually, 
to  cool  them  rapidly,  in  order  that  they  may  pre- 
serve their  rollcd-up  form. 

This  process  is  repeated  several  times,  until  all 
the  humidity  of  the  leaves  is  extracted-:  but  the 
iron  plates  are  heated  less  and  less,  and  the  roll- 
ing is  made  more  slowly  and  with  greater  care. 

When  the  leaves  are  thus  made  perfectly  dry, 
they  are  packed  in  boxes,  that  they  may  preserve 
their  perfume  until  they  go  into  the  market. 

The  use  of  tea  in  China,  is  of  the  highest  an 
tiquity.  We  are  unacquainted  with  the  motives 
which  led  the  Chinese  to  drink  this  infusion,  and 
are  ignorant  of  the  time  when  this  custom  com 
menced.  It  is  conjectured  that  their  first  design, 
in  using  it,  was  to  correct  the  water,  which  is  said 
to  be  of  a  brackish  taste  in  n^any  parts  of  that 
vast  empire. 

It  was  about  the  commencement  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  that  the  Dutch  East  India  Com 
pany  introduced  tea  into  Europe,  and  that  the  use 
of  it  first  began.  Its  cultivation  in  the  gardens 
of  the  curious,  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe,  has 
been  known  for  a  century  past, 

We  do  not  enter  into  fhe  discussion  respecting 
the  properties  or  virtues  of  tea.  We  merely  re- 
cal  to  the  public  mind,  that  it  is  an  important  ob- 
ject of  commerce  ;  and  we  believe  that  it  will  fa- 
miliarize itself  with  great  ease  to  the  climate  of 
this  colony  ;  and,  unquestionably its  culture  is 
highly  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  colonists. 

The  six  plants  which  were  brought  to  Cayenne, 
by  the  French  ship  of  war  CArifge^  from  San 
Salvador  (Brazil,)  have  taken  extremely  well,  up 
to  this  time.  Three  of  them,  accoixling  to  the 
Annalca  MnratimeB^  are  in  the  Royal  Botanic 
Garden  at  Cayenne  ;  and  the  other  three  are  in 
the  plantations  of  M.  de  Kerchove 

May  we  not  hope  that  the  Americans,  who 
like  the  French,  are  independent  of  those  in- 
trigues which  have  deprived  the  British  colonies 
of  the  cultivation  of  this  plant,  will  be  induced  to 
attempt  its  culture  in  Louisiana  and  the  Floridas. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 


TO  CURE  BEEF  AND  KEEP  IT  SWEET. 
Bowfing  Green^  Fa.  July  20,  1823. 
Sir, 

We  have  for  the  last  t^^o  years  preserved  our 
beef  in  so  easy  and  simple  a  manner,  and  with  so 
much  certainty  that  it  may  deserve  to  be  pub- 
lickly  known.  In  the  year  1821,  after  hanging 
up  our  bacon  to  smoke,  we  put  into  the  bacon 
brine,  two  or  three  pieces  of  beef  that  we 
could  not  well  cover  in  the  beef  brine,  they 
wti  e  permitted  to  remain  there  unattended  to 
until  late  in  summer,  when  our  stock  was  pretty- 


omitting  the  name  of  your  well  wisher, 

FROM  THB  AMERICAir  ECONOHIST. 

The  following  communication  on  the  subject 
of  botts  in  horses,  is  from  the  pen  of  one  of  oar 
most  intelligent  farmers,  and  may  be  relied  oo 
in  every  particular.  I  was  exceedingly  8urpri:»ed 
to  see  the  botts  which  had  been  cut  out  as  mention- 
ed towards  the  dose  of  the  article,  alive,  whea 
the  part  of  the  stomach  to  which  they  were  at« 
tached  was  dry  and  hard.  This  is  indeed  as 
extremely  interesting  subject,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  experiments  made  by  my  friend 
may  lead  to  the  discovery  of  a  plan  to  dislodge 
those  voracious  worms  from  the  stomach  of  the 
horse,  ere  they  prove  fatal  to  him. 

Edit,  Economitt* 


THE  BOn^. 
Mr.  LuNDT.^In  your  paper  of  the  J4th  inst. 
I  observed  an  extract  from  a  Lexington  paper, 
purporting  to  be  an  effectual  remedy  for  the 
botts ;  and  in  which  the  author  states,  he  has 
not  known^,  an  instance  of  its  failure  ;-tI  have 
been  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  this  summer,  two 
valuable  horses,  with  the  first  of  which  I  fol- 
lowed very  minutely  the  directions  of  that  wri- 
ter;—but  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day  he 
died ;  and,  upon  examination,  it  was  found  the 
botts  had  killed  him.  There  is  no  disease  to 
which  the  horse  is  subject,  more  alarming  in  iu 
attack,  or  difficult  to  cure,  than  when  sickened 
by  the  botts.  An  attack  of  the  botts  is  generally 
thought  to  be  incurable  ;  but  lam  led  to  believe 
the  lives  of  many  valuable  horses  might  be  sav  ed 
in  such  cases  by  forcing  dovvn  the  throat  some 
small  pieces  of  fresh  meat,  followed  by  a  brisk 
purge.  I  dropped  into  the  stomach  of  a  hnr^e, 
filled  with  botts,  a  piece  ot  fresh  meat,  and  Ov\ 
seized  upon  it  with  avidity.— There  is  scldnm 
any  thing  done  for  a  horse,  when  afflicted  in 
this  way,  until  he  commences  rolling  and  tum- 
bling about  in  great  agony  and  distress;  aud  it  is 
not  until  the  botts  have  fastened  upon  the  sen- 
sible coat  of  the  stomach,  that  he  shv^ws  such 
symptoms  of  violent  suffering,  at  which  t  rie 
nothing  short  of  killing  them  will  ever  cournl 
them  to  let  go  their  hold.  I  sprinkled  a  q  sLn- 
tity  of  pulverised  salt  petre  and  alum  uj.  n 
some  botts,  fastened  upon  the  stomach  of  a  hopv  - ; 
I  also  poured  upon  them  sugar  and  milk,  sj^ii  -t' 
of  turpentine,  and  of  laudanum,  hot  water*  i  iJ 
whiskey;  none  of  which  would  induce  them 
to  let  go  their  hold.  I  then  made  a  strong  :ie. 
coction  of  salt  petre,  of  alum,  of  spirits  of  tur- 
^  pentine,  and  of  laudanum,  and  dropped  a  livin- 
.  bott  into  a  spoonful  of  each.   The  laudanum  in 


well  exhausted— they  were  then  used  and  found l^T  *^^^.J^''!f<^         .  Those  dropped  in  the 
tobeperfectlysound,  and  we  thought  possessed  a i?*"^'*  Hquids  I  am  satisfied  would  have  livd 
peculiarly  fine  flavor.   This  circumstance  deter- 1^^*^^°^  ^^V^^  J"  th^tti;  and  I  believe  tl»e 
mined  us  last  year  to  trv  our  whole  year's  stock dropped  in  the  laudanum,  was  injured  in- 
in  that  way,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  very  separating  from  the  stomach.    From  the  second 
great  trouble  of  renewing  and  boiling  brine  as  "^^''^e  \hat  died  1  cut  a  piece  of  his  stomich,, 
heretofore,  and  also  of  avoiding  the  partial  loss  containing  on  it  about  fifty  botts,  and  hung  it  ia, 
every  year  sustained.    We  did  so,  and  found  iti  —  % 

to  keep  sound  and  very  sweet.    We  have  made  ^    *  Some  wrttenm  the  anbiett  of  bott%,  in  ih'-^ 

eV 


..c.  ^  ^  .  .  writer  on  the  anbjett  of  hott%,  . 

the  same  experiment  this  year,  and  the  result  is  American  Farmer,  drniee  there  bem&'  hottera  ,'e 
the  same  thus  far,  and  feel  confident  wc  shall  stomach  of  a  horse^  white  living,  and  says  ari 
not  lose  a  single  piece.  Our  bacon  is  salted  in  could  not  ejcist  in  so  much  heat  I  did  not  trr 
large  gum-troughs  placed  round  the  meat  house;  them  in  boUing  water,  but  in  water  warmer  >] 

•c        .    %    •  -    I  ^  is  taken  out,  the  brine  \s  afi/trehend.  than  the  fermentation  in  a  hon^, 

from  SIX  to  twelve  pounds  per  day.  1  he  collected  and  place:!  aM  in  one  trough,  in  which  stomach  to  de.  I  believ/ they  would  live  comforcc-^ 
;res  are  dned  upon  heated  iron  plates.  The>  I  the  beef  then  salted  is  put.   Any  beef  that  we  bly.  compriu 


EHK  AN  FARMER- 


_  ^  ■  mtit  H  dried  AsTisircl  as  a  bcsard 
At  lift  «i4  4)1  Hirer  wt^ek^  I  vh<>weU  tht^ixi  to 
yifn,  jiTtd  you  recollect  th^y  wrre  still  alive.  It 
nctrkn  atM  r  lb  at,  nmiiy  of  ihcni  lt[Ul  for  met 


nutf^  Kwi  «efc  puiliQe  im  all  tbe  apucfit^nci- 


»     nr^ta^Mesor  Greerivttle^  ) 
/tt/jf  a,  1823,  J 

TH?  lupiiiB  wbicb  yoQ  favoured  me  wltli,  were 

«tT«  ittrftdvd  to  tijr  mytetf,  but  alt  rotted  in  the 
v^r  TUitl  Ijtforc  the  pio«  tis  v^j^ftatiiaii  mn- 
....  ,  'i  I'.^.ilt  uittntuiHs  iroji  yOttki  Ikat  Waj^ivill 
bt  iiiost  gratet'ally  received, 

1  have  made  a  foil  and  fair  experiment  of  sonae 
of  vour  Northern  or  Eastern  grasses,  viz.  the  Ti 
jiouiy,  Red  Clover,  and  Orchard  grass — they  all 
Uu  wdl  on  )m)per  soils,  when  kept  c«ean  ot  our 


War  iJe/wrt  nit 71 1,  ^Juj{i(it(  5,  1823* 

Bear  fUm^ 

I  have  just  received  a  letter  frf>m  Df>ctor 
Jitrm  s  of  the  Ann)',  from  St,  Louis^  in  whrcU 
iive  cncUi?jefl  hfime  tobacco  seeds  of  a  pt:- 
culiat  kind,  as  ycjii  wiU  pciiceive  bjr  the  letter 
^hkh  1  have  the  pleasure  of  sendiag  you,  and 
the  fteeds^  r«^cft|iig|jt|nit'4^ 
preieut  th«a  to  ^mwmUtM  m  tw ngncaltu- 
ral  5odety  of  Mifylwiii  the  certain  waj 
of  aecurkie  the  pmpet  cvUiM  cf  them. 

Doctor  lameB,  ww  iras  attached  to  the  Topo- 


graphical  I>e|>artnimnl,  and  accootpanied  May 
Lon^^  to  the  Ki-cky  Mountains,  v^as  pfeventt  d' Great  Park, 


vv  aim.  W  h  L'  n  t  h  is  ni  i  x  lu  re  i  s  1 1  ea  rl  y  cMd,  poti  i  -  i  t 
tTUo  tlif  white  wine,  aad  Mir  it  wtlf  so  ^  to  [i^x 
it  completely,  riie.i  add  n  spoonful  or  a  «pomi- 
ful  and  a  half  {according  to  the  titrength  which 
you  desire  to  give  to  the  jdly)  of  olcj  Jamaica  mm^ 
E^r  tldv  i]iisUiP%  pour  It  into  thr  mmH 
ihsA  it  majT  tak«  the  iliKpfi  w  c«iU»&  whkli  f  oa 

at  an  evening  party.  » 

CumosiTlls. — A  well     extraordinary  deptli 


now  sunt  at  his  Majesty's  coitat^e  in  VV indoor 
During  the  progres^i  of  the  wock, 
from  jiOingon  the  pi  tsiric  ixj>taition  by'ill  heahh,|  many  curious  niiner^ds  havt^  bc-cn  discovered:  at 
and  oi  .er  cncumstiiiict He  is  ut  present  stJi-|the  depth  of  360  feet,  several  foasil  reiDuiJifci 
tioned  at  bt,  Louis,  -Mid  from  his  devotedne&si' among  which  !■  a  very  perfect  ^edtnw  of  an 
to  botnjiical,  a»id  other  pui^its  of  that  out  ore,,  oy&ter-ihcll,  have  been  dug  out*  Attliii  immeiiM 
I  h^i^km  tewrches  Mf  bo  vi^;  aiul       diatttUGC beloli  fill; jM^^ 


shalf  %b  intbrnied  of  aa^  ftucfi  that  may  he 
coiUDiumcated  to  me. 

I  am  very  respectfully, 
Dear  sir, 

Your  ob't  serv't, 

J.  C.  CALHOUN. 


I'Mijgeiious  weeds  and  grasses ;  butas  soon  as  they  J        «  Sicivwa  F«i«  1 
left  to  their  own  exertions,  they  are  smother-  ^^^Af;.  ^^^^^  \ 


and  gradually  decimew — The  best  grass  for  a 
N  LtDcm  summer  grass,  is  the  old  Crab  grass,  it 
^'wAswith  very  little  attention,  is  abundant  in 
(  I'Hiuct,  ana  rich  and  laiLenui^  as  food— when 
♦*cli  cured,  no  Northern  grass  is  preterred  to  it  by 
^oriliem  horses  or  oxen. 

Yuur  most  obedient  s-'rv.int, 

COWLES  MEAD. 

J.  S.  Skinker,  Esq. 
P.        l  he  cotton  crops  on  the  Mississippi  ri- 
>tr,  estimated  to  be  between  70 and  100,000  bales, 
iiiK.  lost  by  inundation. 

extract  to  the  editor, 
^Ir.  Srinner, 

1  would  rccomiRend  toyour  con*espoiident,  who 
ijueMiona  whether  wheat  will  turn  to  cheat,  to 
niciiLe  the  toliowing  experiments. 

1st.  Take  one  pintot  Lawltr  wheat  (that  being 
nioM  subject  to  the  metamorphosis)  two  pints^  ot 
grt.und  Fla&ter  of  Paris,  and  with  water  make  the 
im;iss  into  a  paste  ;  roll  it  into  balU,  about  the 
izc  ot  an  Enj^lish  walnut,  and  at  the  usual  time 
r^t  sowing  wheat,  plant  the  balls  two  inches  deep, 
wi>d  twelve  inches  apart,  in  a  rich  soil. 

«d.  Take  oi  the  same  kind  ot  wheat,  and  sow 
-n.iiiediately  on  a  rich  land,  at  the  rate  of  hve 
^  ubhels  to  the  acre. 

od.  Sow  the  same  kind  on  a  rich  Timothy 
Ticadow,  not  ver^  wet,  about  the  25th  of  beptem- 

,  at  the  rate  of  two  bushels  to  the  acre ;  1  mean. 
It  on  the  ^rassana  sow  no  more 

41  ii.  Sow  another  parcel  on  good  land  at  the 

ual  time,  and  of  the  usual  thickness,  and  suffer 
t  :o  be  grasmi  from  the  12th  to  the  15 th  of  May. 

S" 


hE,D—JieccTved  for  distribution  amce  last  notice, 
Sla  Kalk  seed — From  President  Madison 
•  !o  sa>««  ''and  with  my  thanks  return  a  few 
^•.(is  of  the  Sea  Kale,  saved  from  the  small 
ck  in  Diy  garden.   My  limited  experience  re- 
aimenda  it  as  well  deserving  a  place  in  our  cu'* 
.ar>  list  ot  vegetables." 
initio— of  imported,  and  of  domeatic  growth, 

III  Uoctur  Samuel  M'Cnlloh. 

OF  '1 OBACCO— €*/  tt  fitcuUor  kind^Ftom 
e  iaoh,  Secretar)  at  War — witn  the  following 
which  ia  given«  that  reference  to  it  may 

I V  Alter  bt:  n»aue,  as  historical  ot  its  introduc 
...  &iti  ciici  It  prove  to  be  a  valuable  variety  oi 

1  u  planu 


Editor  Am»  Farmer,  i 

Saint  Louia^  July  11,  1823. 

Sir, 

Enclosed,  are  a  few  seeds  of  a  species  of  to 
bacco,  indigenous  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  about 
Santa  Fe,  and  to  the  hilly  parts  of  North  Cali- 
tornia,  whence  I  i*eceived  them  by  a  gentleman 
ecently  from  that  quarter.  Some  plants  have 
>een  reared  from  seeds  of  the  same  parcel, 
nd  are  now  growing  in  the  garden  of  Gen 
William  Rector  of  this  place.  This  species  is 
abundantly  distinguished  from  the  common  to- 
bacco, also  from  that  cultivated  by  the  Abori- 
gines of  the  Missouri,  by  the  long  and  conspi- 
cuous foot  stalks  of  the  leaves  ;  it  is  aiso^  as 
think,  yudging  from  recollection,)  distinct 
from  the  rustico^  tli«  only  remaining  species 
heretofore  noticed  in  North  America,  and  which 
has  been  met  with,  principally,  if  not  entirely, 
in  tlve  vicinity  of  old  French  or  Indian  stations 
in  the  interior  of  New  York.  The  leaves  of  this 
plant  possess,  as  1  am  informed^  in  a  great 
degree  of  concentration,  the  peculiar  proper 
ties  of  the  common  tobacco,  and  it  is  probably 
much  better  adapted  than  that  species,  to  the 
climate  of  the  more  cool  and  temperate  parts  of 
the  United  States.' 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  transmit  the  seeds 
to  you,  as  I  am  persuaded  you  will  attach  so 
much  importance   to  any  attempt  to  spread 


nHo  freeit  fburid,  whfeh  is  Ifi  iMiautffhT  preAerVa- 
tion.  It  is  of  double  fangs,  which  are  at  present 
about  two  inches  long,  but  have  been  evidently 
broken  off.  The  face  of  the  tooth,  which  is  oi 
the  soit  denominated  a  inder,  is  about  one  inch 
and  a  half  long  by  one  inch  wide.  It  is  of  a 
dark  brown  color,  and  bears  a  fine  polish. 

ON  THE  CASTRATION  OF  AiCIMALS. 

^ril  37,  1822. 

Sir, 

Some  of  my  neighbours  differ  with  me  in  opi- 
nion respecting  the  age  at  which  calves  and 
lambs  should  be  castrated,  and  some  of  us  keep 
our  young  stock  twelve  or  eighteen  months^ 
and  our  lambs  four  or  five  months  before 
castrating  ihem,  that  they  look  more  like  bulls 
and  tups  than  bullocks  and  wethers;  think- 
ing that,  by  keeping  tiiem  thus  long,  they  will 
grow  larger  and  fat  better.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
these  animals  should  be  castrated  when  very 
young,  before  they  are  taken  otf  the  dam  ;  there 
is  not  then  so  much  risk ;  they  suffer  less  by  the 
operation,  and  that  any  loss  in  size  is  amply 
made  up  by  the  superior  quality  of  the  meat. 

We  shall  be  obliged  if  some  of  your  corres- 
poiidents  will  inform  us,  through  the  medium  of 
your  useful  Journal,  of  the  most  approved  prac- 
tice among  experienced  breeders,  as  to  the  a^e 
when  this  operation  should  be  performed,  and 
the  Dest  mode  of  performing  it,  together,  with 
ariy  other  information  upon  the  subject  they  may 
be  pleased  to  favour  us  with. 

'  I  am  sir. 

Your  ob't  serv't, 

A  SUBSCRIBER. 
tJ*  The  Editor  agrees  with  the  writer,  the 
younger  the  better^  provided  that  lambs  ue  not 


the  knowledge  of  our  indigenous  productions, jiejjs  than  six  or  seven  days  old,  and  calves  not 
as  to  cause  them  to  be  planted  in  the  en -judder  a  fortnight.  The  mode  ot  operation  is  the 
suing  spring,  and  in  the  following  summer  it  is'simpier  and  safer,  when  the  animals  are  quite 
probable  a  quantity  of  seed  will  be  produced, 'young,  but  the  description  can  hardly  Oe  mad« 


sufhcient  to  be  distributed  to  every  pan  of  the 
Union. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be. 

With  great  re«pect. 

Your  ob't  serv't, 

EDWIN  JAMES. 

Hon.  J.  C.  Calhoun, 
iiec*ry  of  War^  K:tc.  ^c, 


.} 


Gleamng99  from  Foreign  Joaniala. 


Rum  Jellt. — Among  the  novelties  of  the  Pan 
sian  circles,  rum  jelly  has  become  an  universal  fa 
vourite.    it  is  made  in  the  following  manner.  To 
a  quart  bottle  of  common  white  wine  take  a  pouiui 
•>f  sugar,  which  is  to  be  reduced  to  a  syrup,  aiui 

lainhed.  Then  take  an  ounce  of  isinglass,  wliic  i 
.  ut  on  the  fire  till  it  is  thoroughly  melted,  passii 
through  a  cloth,  and  mix  it  with  the  syru^  hall 


tit  for  a  newspaper. — Edit.  EarnCu  Journal. 

ON  ABORTION  IN  COWS. 

JVorfolk,  September  1,  1821. 

Sir, 

In  answer  to  the  Queries  on  \bortion  in  Cows, 
in  your  Journal,  No.  727,  the  most  common  cause 
perhaps  is  relaxation,  from  want  of  air  and  exer* 
cise.  In  most  instances  that  1  have  known  of  cows 
slipping  their  calves,  they  have  either  been  tied 
up  in  houses  or  kept  in  y  ards :  the  same  cows, 
when  rai\ging  at  will  in  a  pasture  of  a  suHicient 
ize,  have  done  well.  Ca^es  ot  this  kiiui  are  oy 
no  means  conhned  to  cows.  All  breeding  ani- 
mals suder  tiom  want  of  a  good  ran^e,  and  cows 
iiia.y  gain  in  fiesh,  but  they  wil;  al»va>  s  lose  iu 
ilk,  when  kept  in  a  yard,  uesiucs  thcriMa  of 
.uortion.  JUi  Arthur  Young's  Suj/hik,  wiuca 


AMERICAN  VAKMKR> 


better  than  any  ot  his  Reports,  he  blames  the  far- 
mers of  that  county  for  throwing  cabbages  and 
tiimips  about  their  fields  in  winter  for  their  cows 
instead  of  giving  them  in  bins  in  a  yard.  The 
farmers  were  quite  right  ;  they  did  not  want  any 
ealves  slipt,  and  they  wanted  their  cows  to  milk ; 
and  again  no  animal  ever  suffers  from  cold,  which 
ha^  shelter  to  retire  to  at  will.   In  speaking  pt 
Suffolk,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  the  ex- 
cellence of  Its  small  polled  cattle.   Without  any 
reflection  on  other  breeds,  they  may  be  truly 
said  to  be  inferior  in  real  use  to  no  breed  pf  cat- 
tle on  the  island.   They  are  excellent  milkers, 
mnd  fatten  easily  and  eariy.   There  are  no  better 
cutters  in  Smithfield,  where  a  good  Norfolk  or 
Suffolk  home-bred  is  worth  as  much  per  stone  as 
a  Scot,  which  is  the  most  that  can  be  wished  for.* 
Our  larger  breeds  at  per  stone  fail  greatly.  1 
never  saw  a  Suffolk  cow,  such  as  is  spoken  of  by 
Young,  which  would  give  eight  gallons  of  milk  a 
day,  but  I  have  had  one  wliich  gave  six  gallous 
a  day  for  more  than  five  months,  and  milked 
well  till  within  six  or  eight  weeks  of  calving, 
when  I  chose  to  dry  her  up.   This  cow,  eight 
weeks  after  calving,  gave  11  lbs.  10  oz.  of  butter. 
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BALTIMORE,  FRIDAY,  AUGUST  15,  18:23. 

The  Editor  has  received  intimations  from  dis- 
tant subscribers,  who  arc  friends  of  exceedingly 
good  judgment,  that  the  Patrons  of  this  Journal 
are  not  well  satisfied  with  having  so  much  of  it 
taken  up  with  discussions  respecting  the  Potomac 
and  Susquehannah  canals— It  is  our  inclination,  as 
well  as  obvious,  duty  to  consult  the  wishes  and  in- 
terests of  our  subscribers  generally,  and  we  must 
accordingly  suspend  for  a  time,  further  notice  of 
these  8ubject8.^The  letter  from  Mr.  Robert 
Mills,  will  be  finished  in  the  next  Farmer,  and 
then  we  shall  reserve  the  pages  which  have  been 
lately  filled  with  these  topicks,  for  matters  more 
various,  and  more  generally  acceptable. 

We  embrace  this  opportunity  to  not  only  dis- 
claim any  unwillingness  to  be  advised,  as  to  the 
Planner  and  the  matter  of  our  Journal,  but  to  so- 
licit hints  from  any  quarter ;  being  well  assured 
that  such  hints  will  oftentimes  prove  useful  and 
valuable,  and  that  they  will  always  flow  from 
friendly  motives. 

BALTIMORE  MARKET. 
PRICES  CURRENT-— CORRECTED  weekly, 


This  property  affords  a  fine  prospect  for  the 
mar.  of  enterprise,  and  will  be  sold  on  accomm^- 
datng  terms. 

Persons  wishing  to  view  the  premises,  previous 
to  the  day  of  sale,  can,  (in  the  abaence^of  Mr. 
Mercer)  apply  to  the  subscriber. 

Sale  to  commence  at  ten  o'clock,  in  the  fort- 
noon  of  said  day,  when  the  terms  will  be  made 
known,  by 

GEORGE  FORD. 

of  Ccctiton. 


The  Subscriber  hath  received  by  the  Fabim 
from  Liverpool,  a  supply  of  very  fine  Eariy  York 
Cabbage  Seed,  which  he  will  sell  at  the  low  price 
of  Four  Dollars  per  pound.  He  has  also  lately 
received  a  fresh  supply  of  that  very  excellent 
seed,  called  Early  George  Cabbage,  the  produc- 
tion of  William  Waitland,  Esq.  who  has  disco-  =. 
vered  the  method  of  raising  the  seed,  so  as  to  I 
prevent  any  of  the  plants  from  running  t^  seed 
in  the  Spring* — ^This  seed  produces  very  eenuinc 
plants,  whicli  are  very  hardy  in  standing  the  win- 
ter ;  and  they  make  hard  White  Heads  from  two 
to  three  weeks  sooner  than  the  Early  Yorks, 

In  confirmation  of  the  above,  I  here  subjoin  the 
testimony  of  some  of  the  most  respectable  Gar- 
^  ,       .        .  _  _  ,       Flour;  best  white  wheat,  J7— Howard  street  jdeners  of  Baltimore  market,  who  have  made  use 
A  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  at,  and  de-  5iuperfine,«6  r5—finedo.S^25— Wharf,do.  $6^  of  this  seed  four  or  five  years, 
 r'«ii,.„«»«T,,cr..^.««^A/o,*h<.n.-.  22  to  1  26— Red  do.  $1  IS 

to  $1  21 — Rye,  45  cents — Com,  45  cents — 
country  Oats,  25  cents—  Beef,  8  cents  per  lb. 
—Live  Cattle,  $6  to  ^6  SO  per  cwt. — Ba- 
con, hog  round,  $10— Pork,  $4  50  to  5.  50 
per  c.  lb*— 6  to  8  cts.  per  pound — Mutton,  5 
to  6  cU.  per  Ibw— Beans,  ®1  37i  to  1 50— Peas, 
black  eyed,  55  to  60  cts. — Red  Clover  Seed,  ^5  SO 
a  |5— Orchard  Grass  do.  553— Herds'  Grass  do.  g3 
—Timothy  do.  ^4  50— Millet,  $1 50— Buckwheat, 
^1  50— Flax  Seed,  75  to  80  cts. — ^Whiskey,  from 
the  wagons  35  to  36  cts.  per  gal.  including  the 
barrel — Apple  brandy,  30  to  32  cts. — ^Peach  do., 
65  to  70  cts.— Shad,  $6  00,— Herripgs,  No.  1, 


livered  from  Calhoun's  Inspection  Warehouse,  du 
ring  the  quarter,  commencing  on  the  first  day 
of  April,  and  ending  on  the  first  day  of  July, 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-three. 


Doineitte 

Gi-owih  nut 
of  this 
nan. 

HHn. 
fprttwL 

TotHl. 

>(umber  in- 
s]>ected. 

3284 

40 

336 

3660 

Sumber  de- 
livered. 

2578 

RICHARD  MACK  ALL,  Inspector. 
Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  July  19,  1823 
Trur  Co/it/t  from  the  original  re/iort  on  file 
in  (/lis  office, 

B.  HARWOOD,  Tr.  W.  S.  Md.^ 

A  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  at,  and  de 
livered  from  Piscataway  Inspection  Wareliouse, 
during  the  quarter,  commencing  on  the  7th  day 
of  Apnl,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-three, and  ending  on  the  7th  day  of  July  in 
th«  year  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-three. 


Dumenic 
growth. 

Growth  not 
of  tliU 
•tate. 

Rein- 
tpccttti. 

Total. 

Niiiirber  in- 
spected. 

{dumber  de- 
livered. 

134 

134 

255 

255 

JOHN  C.  MOORE,  Inspector. 
Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  July  21,  1823 
True  Coftyy  Jrom  the  original  rejiort  on  fiU 
in  this  office, 

B.  HARWOOD,  Tn  W.  S.  Md. 


Baltimore,  July  14th,  1821. 
We  the  undersigned,  do  certify,  that  the  cab- 
bage seed  called  Early  George,  which  is  import- 
ed and  sold  by  Samuel  Ault,  is  of  the  very  best 
quality,  being  very  early  and  genuine ;  likewise 
very  hard  in  standing  the  winter f 

John  My  croft,         Peter  Hat  man, 
Thomas  Lewis,       Samuel  Regester. 
Edmund  Evans,      Valentine  Lutz. 
The  prices  of  the  above  seed  is  57  J  cents  per  02. 
or  $5  per  pound— the  ounce  will  yield  upwanUo: 
2000  fine  cabbages. — The  time  to  sow  this  seed,  i* 
from  the  8th  to  the  15th  of  September.  Printed 
-  ^  _  -  directions  respecting  the  proper  soil,  treatment 

$2  70  per  bbl- — No.  2,  82  37 J — Fine  salt,  60  tojand  cultivation  of  these  cabbages,  will  accompa- 
65  cts.  per  bush.— Coarse,  do.  70— Butter,  (fir-jny  each  parcel  of  the  seed— orders,  with  remit- 
kin)  14  cts.  per  lb,— Eggs,  10  cts.  per  doz*— tances,  from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  will  be  prompt 

^'  '  Ha.  4lft_  I  A..  j^j        fr  j:  4,^  «  o  1    a..\„  v»- 


New  Hay,  3S14  to  $15  per  ton— Old  do.  $18— 
Straw,  do.  none. 

Martland  Tobacco.— Fine  Tobacco,  as  last  re- 
port, scarce—inferior  qualities,  plenty —no  demand. 


•  fVe  conceive  that  the  imfiortant  difference  be- 
tnjucen  the  Suffolk's  and  the  best  imfiroved  breeds, 
vt^  that  there  are  more  inferior  animals  among 
them.  In  all  our  observations  in  Smithfield  mar- 
ie *t  although  tt>e  see  some  good  Norfolk  and  Suf- 
folk home-breds^tve  notice  more  of  these  sorts,  that 
are  not  ivell shafied,  and  not  early  feeders.  Our 
corres/jondent's  assertion  is  nevertheless  true,  that 
a  good  -one  makes  as  good  a  firke  as  any  other 
dene^Eoir,  Far.  Jour. 


The  subscnber,  agent  for  Ifilliam  D,  Mercer, 
Esq.  will  offer  at  public  vendue,  on  Thursday  the 
2Sth  of  August,  inst,  that  well  known,  valuable 
property,  called  WORSELL  MANOR,  situate 
and  lying  in  Sassafras  Neck,  Cecil  county,  Ma- 
ryland, containing  550  acres  (more  or  less,)  about 
40  whereof  is  first  quality  Bottom  Meadow^which 
may  be  put  in  good  mowing  order,  at  very  little 
expense.  This  property  is  now  in  a  high  state 
of  cultivation,  and  no  land  in  the  United  States 
has  exhibited  stronger  proofs  of  the  efficacy  of 
plaster  and  clover.  There  is  a  large  proportion 
of  Wood-land  on  the  farm. 

The  improvements  are,  a  large  two- story  Brick 
House,  with  a  good  Kitchen  attached  thereto  ;  a 
large  and  excellent  Bam,  good  Stabling,  &c. 

This  farm  is  surrounded  by  agreeable  and  in- 
telligent neighbors — it  is  only  eight  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  Apoquinimink  creek,  where  Philadel- 
phia prices  are  given  for  produce— it  is  also,  but 
two  miles  from  Bohemia  river. 

To  suit  purchasers,  this  property  "can  be  hand 
somely  divided  into  two  farms — three  hundred 
acres  sold  with  the  improvements — each  farm 
will  retain^a  sufficient  quantity  of  arable  and 
woodland* 


ly  attended  to,  if  directed  to  **  Samuel  Ault,  No. 
78  Bridge-Street,  Baltimore" — and  to-prevent 
mistakes,  impositions,  &c.,  upon  each  parcel  of 
seed  will  be  pasted  a  printed  label,  in  words  as 
follows : — *•  Early  George  Cabbage  Seed,  impon- 
cd  and  warranted  by  Samuel  Ault.*' 

N.  B. — Any  seed  that  may  be  ofTered  to  t]\t 
public  as  Early  George  Cabbage,  unaccompanied 
by  the  label  as  above,  is  spurious,  as  I  am  at  pro 
sent  the  proprietor's  only  agent  in  this  countrv. 

SAMUEL  AULT. 


Timothy,  Orchard  Grass,  and  Millet 
Seeds. 

The  subscriber  has  just  received  a  quantity  of 
each  kind  of  the  above  described  SEEDS,  and 
now  offers  them  for  sale, 

ROBERT  SINCLAIR. 
No.  1,  Ellicott-st.  Pratt-st.  wharf. 
On  hand  and  for  sale  as  above, 
A  general  assortment  of 

ALSO,  .- 

GARDEN  SEEDS, 
CLOVER  SEED, 
And  HERDS  GRASS  SEED. 


t9S*\ 


for  JOHN  S.  SKINlfEH.  Ed*. 


Primed  errry  FrklaT  at  „ 

tor.  bv  JOSEPH  ROBINSON,  oDtkr  North  Wm  tcmr  oT  Mjrlii 
and  Belvidm  ttreem  Baltimore  x  wkcre  crm  deMriptioo  of  Buoi. 
and  Job  Pnntinf  i«  enrutrd  wnh  neatnm  and  de«M(cl»— Onim 
fVwB  adiittnee  fur  PKINTINO  or  RiNDING,  «1tb  noMrrfv 
Rcitei  9fomfidf  ttmicdtOf  addrnnd  ta  J.  BaWiM,  ialun  w 


No*  JW.— Vol, 


AMERICAN  FARM  KH.— Halttmohe,  August  ml,  iS^, 


m 


— The  rcasona^^k 
great   trad^  will 


XHE  JUKCTION  CA>fALS  OF  WfySQMhC 
AKD  SUSQUEHANKAB* 

No   lig-^ANS  LAST. 

FfOQi  the  i^rcftt  elevfttioft  of  countrjr,  intervene 
fH^  between  Baltimore  and  the  SuHjaehannaH 


niak^s  it  impirftlivt  cm  us  to 
parti  ct!  Ian    Fr  ofn  Uie  chaT;t(jtL  r 


pru^pect^  wc-  have^  that  a 

pariii   tlimutjh  iliis  channel » 


iitti  nd  to  thiii  leading  to  Bal  Urn  Lire,  U'o-Xi  the  Susr|uchanTiaJt- 


hesitate  lo  adopt  the  plan  which  would  OKikc  vht 
canal  of  PotocuEic  fbrm   a  junction  with  th4t 


Let  us  examiric  ihl.s  part  nf  ihe  *uhject  mora 
close  I  )\  and  draw  a  comparison  between  the  tW0 
1  ouie^  ;  one  purfltiing  the  sinuosittem  the  ttvcf 
banks,  subject  to  petpetual  dtfficultieit  »Qd  tlie 
other  rtnsiiiE  «long  the  nde  of  Ihe  ficnri^Uei 
Gatociin  and  Monocacft  throngh  Frederick, 
duwn  to  Washtngtoii  and  Baltimore* 

Estimate  fif  the  ca^iai  to  U'a>ifii>it^tQn^  by  tffh  f 
iouff^r  or  r!\*er  routt%  ^ 
By  the  official  report  transmitted  bjr 
the  Governor,  to  the  Assembly  of 
Maryland.  January  1,  1853»  the 
total  Length  of  the  canal  of  Pntti* 
jnai^  to  WaahingloD,  isatatftd  at  1S2  ^ 
miJevi^nrhkKj^  eitilAilf  m^l 
tier  Wile  J8#5i  It 


ft  J^JSl 


ni   the  country 

i[i  the  vicinity  ot  the  summit  canal,  whore 
these  streams  ri^,  (a  Umestofie  rcpOBi)  J 
should  doalH  their  capacity  to  effect  a  con- 
stant and  full  fupply  of  water,  for  such  a  trade  i 
I  may  be  mistalten,  hut  I  ihoald  thialc  {t  Indis- 
pensably necessary,  that  we  »hould  resort  to  a 
Tivrr,  U  iwa*  re^gmsUe  that  some  efficient  means  source  which  wotild  not  disappoint  oyr  hopes  in 
ihtndd  he  f*?und  to  surmount  the  ditFit  ulty,  which  Lhis  momentous  business.  The  worth  of  the 
£itrc  p^e»^*^nlrd  it?4L'lt— nnnvf  ly,  the  want  u\.  a  J 'rnomac  canal  on  this  ground  simply,  is  immense,  i 
«i0tcirnt  hcail  of  water^  to  ftrcd  tht;  lrx:ks,  which  ^nd  would  prrjb.  bly  juiitify  the  expense  of  cutthig  I 
IHwdd  ^  ri?quirr(:L  It,  merijly  i\  r  a  j^ijj  j;ly  ritual,  to  the  lock — ljut 

The  wateii  of  rotnn>;LL%  foT-turuiiel)  ,  offcrt^d  Us  v  Lihie  b(.A  oi.d  c;LEctilation,  when  viewed  as  a 
Mich  mean  a-  I- ream  actunl  kvtN  taken,  tlyis  ii\ lt  ut  that  t^i  t  at  chaniR*!  of  commuiiit:at'mn, 
...^  H.»iper*5  ftrr),  wus  touud  to  be  upwards  ol  which  Mime  dav,  not  far  distant,  will  he  opened 

The  waters  of  tS^i  c|tj.  Kanftah  tft  YotTOaten.—  ted,  it  wilti(»nti  lM medium  of  mterdiM«i&^i»lth 
l  his  fact  was  of  immense  importance,  to  effect  the  rich  and  populous  country,  lying  between  the  Unner  roi//e  o/'Cana/ to  Washington 
.ur  object,  and  it  WHS  embraced— 1   proposed  j Blue  ridge  and  the  Alleghany  mountains,  on\    ^^^^^    Potomac    above  Harper's 
ihet^forc  to  bring  in  the  aid  of  the  Potomac,  to  each  side  of  the  Potomac.   I  perceive  by  a  latei  ^.^  WilliamsDort  throueh 

fuinish  the  necessary  supply  of  waters,  to  the f number  of  the  Farmer,  (just  received,)  that  the'  Prederick'and  Montgomery  coun- 
^Mnmiit  canal,  and  to  the  locks  descending  to;rm/ior/fl;,re  of  a  canal  from  the  Potomac  above  ^j^,  Washington.  Siy  130  miles 
h.iUimorc  and  Susquehannah.  Harper's  ferry,  to  Washington,  is  to  be  made  a!      ^  «7000  ner  mile 

In  taking  this  river  into  view,  I  had  a  higher  subject  of  discussion  by  Mr.  Briggs;  I  shall  anti-i       ^  ^ 
rfeMi,n  to  accomplish,  than  merely  to  make  it  cipate  very  interesting  matter  from  the  pen  of  Ppobable  diff  in  favor  of  UDoer  i 
subservient  to  the  canal  of  Susquehannah,  for  I  this  gentleman,  who  possesses  much  valuable  in-  * 

((.n«;idtrcd  a  canal  from  Potomac  of  equal  im-  formation  on  this  head.  As  the  canal  of  Poto-j  (I  have  taken  the  average  cost  of  canals,  such 
J  onance  ;  as  affonling  to  the  seat  of  the  general  mac  properly  excites  e^ual  interest  at  Washing-'as  ours  would  be,  both  in  size  and  location,  from 
v;o\emment,  as  well  as  to  Baltimore,  the  means, ton,  with  the  canal  of  Susquehannah  at  Balti-  the  data  furnished  us  of  the  cost  of  executing 
«»f  communicating  by  the  shortest  route  with  the  more  ;  and  it  is  to  be  presumed,  the  execution  of  various  canals  in  this  country,  and  presume  that 
vkcstcra  waters,  and  also  with  the  lakes,  through  both  will  be  simultaneous,  I  would  take  the  liber-  this  is  at  least  as  high  in  comparison,  as  that  af- 
:hc  medium  of  the  Susquehannah  ;  an  object  of  ty,  through  your  valuable  paper,  to  call  the  at-  fixed  to  the  canal  of  the  river.) 
\ast  consequence  to  the  ciu  raLjons  of  govern-  tcntion  of  the  citizens  of  Washington  and  Balti-;  These  calculations,  (if  I  have  been  correct  in 
n.cnt,  iu  time  of  war  especially.  The  proposi-  more,  to  the  importance  of  forming  a  «wfo?i  ca-  fixing  the  point  of  sUrtingfrom  Potomac,  which 
non  therefore,  to  bring  in  the  aid  of  the  Poto-  na^  as  the  interests  of  both  cities  would  be  is  not  stated  in  Mr.  Kenworthy's  abstract,  to 
n»ac,  to  enable  us  to  communicate  by  a  canal  thereby  consulted,  and  the  expenses  of  the  work  which  I  have  referred)  will  tend  to  prove  to 
irom  Baltimore  to  the  Susquehannah  at  Yorkh a-  considerably  reduced.  the  citizens  of  Washingttm.  how  much  it  would 

\tn,  ceases  to  appear  extravagant,  and  thus  are.  The  great  advantages  which  would  result  to  15c  to  their  interest^o  adopt  the  upper  route; 
wf  furnished  with  the  most  ample  means,  to  sur-j  each  of  these  places,  by  adopting  this  plan,  cant  even  should  the  distance  be  greater,  than  by  the 
mount  the  chief  and  only  difficulty  in  the  way  to  be  easily  pointed  out ;  if  they  have  not  been  al- ,  river,  which  there  is  no  likelihood  would  be  the 
Mrming  such  navigation.  That  the  dividing  ready  made  n»anifcst,  a  further  proof  of  them  j case  ;  besides  the  expenses  of  the  work  would 
ni .^e,  between  the  waters  falling  into  the  Poto-,  will  appear  as  wc  proceed.  The  route  which  Ilbe  less,  and  the  benefits  vastly  superior,  because 
mac  and  Susquehannah,  is  not  higher  than  the  located  for  the  Potomac  canal,  (in  my  Treatise,! of  the  difference  in  the  character  (for  fertility) 
\%ater»  at  or  near  Hi:T-per's  ferry,  I  infer  from, page  83,)  would  range  through  a  populous,  fer-'of  the  country  it  woald  pass  through,  and  be- 
ihtr  characters  of  the  streams  rising  on  each  side  tile  and  interesting  section  of  country.    The  cause  an  intercourse  would  be  thereby  opened 

with  the  Susquehannah  by  which  a  double  intet- 


'  route  {|669.0JS 


v.iI«J  «»^»-w.  "  •  O  I  •  — —     O     j~  _  .-w 

o!  this  ridge,  parlirularly  the  Conewago  creek,  1  great  elevation  of  its  waters,  would  enable 
*  '  "  '  .  .  ,  branch  canals  to  be  taken  to  every  town  and  vil- 
lage in  its  vicinity,  thus  diffusing  its  benefits  to  a 
wide  extent.  It  would  run  through,  we  might 
almost  say,  the  heart  of  the  state,  and  admit, 
were  it  required,  to  lead  a  branch  down  to  the 
extreme  end  of  Point  Look  Out ;  (this  however  is 
merely  stated  to  prove  its  capacity,  10  promote 
the  general  interests  of  the  state.)  From  the 
knowledge  1  have  of  the  Potomac  river,  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  there  are  strong  objections  to  the 
location  of  a  canal  on  or  near  its  margin,  arising 
out  of  the  precipitous  and  rocky  nature  of  its 
banks,  and  from  the  depth  of  the  ravines  that 
intersect  them,  which  would  require  a  very  cir- 
cuitous canal.  But  admitting  that  every  obstacle 
of  this  kind  can  hv  overcome,  there  9LYt greater  ob^ 
^ectioHB  on  political  grounds,  namely,  the  partial 
character  of  this  canal,  to  subserve  the  general 
intere9t9  of  the  afate^  {for  vfc  must  bear  in  mind, 
that  the  Potomac  constitutes  the  southern  bound- 
dry  of  Maryland.)  Lociited  alongthe  banks  of  this 
river,  a  rich  and  populous  section  of  this  state 
and  Pennsylvania,  would  derive  no  benefit  frum 
the  work — only  a  small  portion  of  either  Mary- 
land or  Virginia  would  be  advantaged,  and  the 
chief  commercial  crty  of  the  state,  not  at  all. 
Whereas,  by  the  route  proposed,  not  only  would! 
the  interests  of  Washington  and  Baltimore  be 
equally  benefitted,  but  those  of  a  fine  region  of 
country.  With  such  a  prospect  of  general  ad 
vantage  to  the  state  before  us,  we  should  not 


which  empties  into  the  Susquehannah  at  York- 
haven.  This  stream  is  known  to  be  not  ra/iid^ 
nor  interrupted  with  many  falls.  It  rises  near 
ilic  top  of  the  ridge,  and  meanders  about  35 
Tillies,  before  it  discharges  its  waters.  Now,  if 
lis  head  were  150  feet  above  its  mouth,  (and 
\\\\s  is  the  supposed  elevation  of  the  ridge  above 
tiie  Susquehannah  at  Yorkhaven,)  then  would  it 
l.:t\e  an  average  fall  of  4  feet  in  the  mile, 
v.bich  is  sufficient  to  create  a  continuous  rapid  in 
.th  uhole  length,  (for  the  velocity  acquired  by  a 
*irt  am,  having  this  fall,  is  enough  to  move  stones 
ot  some  magnitude  :)  but  this  is  not  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Conewago  creek,  consequently  its  head 
^^nnot  be  as  elevated  as  we  have  supposed.* 

It  is  of  the  utmost  impoitance,  wherever  we 
0')  form  a  canal  communication,  between  theSus- 
'^ucl'.annah  and  Baltimore,  to  take  into  serious 
y  -nsideration,  the  canal  to  Potomac^  at  the  same 
wFiie.  because  it  is  very  questionable  whether 
aiiv  waters  can  be  found  elevated  enough,  or  in 
•^LiTicient  quantities  near  the  summit  level,  to 
feed  the  locks — and  without  a  full  supply  of  wa 
ter  can  be  secured  at  all  times  for  this  purpose, 
f»ur  canal  would  be  of  littlt  comparative  utility 


•  lie  may  form  a  tolerably  correct  opinion  oj 
the  elevation  of  a  country^  by  noticing  the  velo- 
nru  of  it9  atreama,  with  the  distance  they  run  ; 
:Hi*  velocity  beirg  alv^Mjs  (  nearly  )  in  proportion 
r-j  this  s/ofie. 

Vol.  a.^ti. 


est  would  be  gained  from  the  work. 
Expenses  of  the  canal  to  Susquehan- 
nah from  Baltimore,  with  the  con- 
tinuation and  cost  of  that  from 
Potomac  to  intersect  it.  From  the 
diverging  point  of  the  Potomac, 
canal  to  Washington,  (somewhere 
near  Emmetsburg,)  to  Baltimore, 
say  55  miles  at  g7000  per  mile  g38ir.000 
From  the  grea^ basin  or  feeder  (from 
which  branch  off  the  several  canals) 
to  the  Susquehannah  at  Yorkhaven, 
say  50  miles  at  $7000  per  mile  350.009 

Cost  of  canals  from  Potomac  and  — — >  

Susquehannah  to  Baltimore  735.000 
Cost  of  Potomac  canal  to  Washing- 
ton 910  000 

Total  cost  of  both  canals  gl.645.00a 

Thus  we  see,  that  by  making  choice  of  the 
upper  route  for  our  canal  from  Potomac,  the  ex- 
penses of  the  work  will  be  considerably  reduced, 
to  what  amount  we  cannot  with  certainty  deter- 
mine, until  a  correct  survey  be  made  of  the 
routes  ;  if  our  data  above  is  correct,  this  differ- 
ence of  expense  will  be  very  great,  but  as  was 
before  observed,  we  might  have  erred  in  the 
point  of  beginning  for  the  canal  of  the  lower 
'n>ute.  Yet  in  any  case  I  am  under  the  impre^^ion 
the  result  would  be  in  favor  of  the  upper  route. 
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^  1  have  thus  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  supc 
rior  claims  which  the  plan  proposed  has  to  ou 
Attention,  whether  on  the  ground  of  economy  o 
titility.    Its  practicability  is  inferred  not  onl; 
from  the  known  geological  character  of  the  coun 
try,  where  it  is  proposed  to  locate  this  canal,  but 
€rom  personal  examination— true— not  with  an 
instrument,  but  with  an  eye,  having  a  reference 
to  the  original  object.  I  will  not  pretend  to  point 
out  the  direct  line^  which  our  canal  would  takr, 
but  I  am  led  to  think  it  would,  in  the  general,  be 
not  very  wide  apart  of  that  located  in  the  large 
map,  which  I  deposited  in  the  Exchange  at  Bal 
timore.   If  then  the  route  under  consideration, 
of  the  Tiilue  represented,  should  not  early  mea 
sin  es  be  taken  to  explore  the  country  where  it  is 
located,  apd  ascertain  the  practicability  of  cut- 
ting a  canal  there,  together  with  the  expenses  of 
the  work,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  present  a 
proper  and  correct  view  of  the  subject  to  the 
next  Legislature,  when  they  shall  have  different 
plans  of  Internal  Improvement  I  .id  before  them, 
€o  that  they  may  be  able  to  form  a  correct  judg- 
ment which  canal  they  should  patronise,  as  ten- 
ding roost  effectually  to  advance  the  general  in 
terestsof  the  state.   I  hope  these  remarks  will 
throw  some  light  on  this  momentous  business, 
^d  induce  the  citize^is  of  Maryland  to  take  an 
•nlarged  view  of  the  subject.  Should  you  have  a 
9pare  column  in  your  useful  journal,  I  will  thank 
^ou  to  lay  this  paper  before  them. 

\\  ith  sentiments  of  respect. 
Dear  Sir,  I  salute  you, 

ROBERT  MILLS. 
Columbia^  S.  C.  July  32,  IdCS. 


v^  ater  soft  and  clear,  and  perfectly  suited  for  cu»| 
i.nary  and  other  domestic  uses,  it  is  found  that  it 
romes  from  the  steeping  pool  of  a  dark  blay  co- 
Umr,  varying  only  m  shades,  according  to  the] 
quality  of  the  soil  or  mud  with  which  it  is  cover- 
ed :  but  every  parcel  is  uniformly  of  one  color 
from  each  pool ;  it  is  likewise  of  a  soft  and  silky 
(lature. 

In  Zealand,  when  flax  is  steeped  as  in  Holland, 
with  respect  to  the  exclusion  of  the  air  and  light,  it 
is  always  of  an  uniform  color,  but  from  the  quality 
of  the  water  ancf  soil,  comes  from  the  pool  of  a 
light  straw  color,  and  is  harder  in  its  nature  than 
I  hat  steeped  in  Holland ;  this  is  attributed  to  the 
brackishness  of  the  water  and  «ot7,  which  purges 
the  plant  in  the  steeping  pools,  and  deprives  it  ot 
its  extractive  matter,  so  much  so,  that  it  is  cal- 
culated to  lose  in  »tee/iing'  in  Zealand^  from  twen- 
ty to  twenty -five  per  cent  more  than  when  ^.teep- 
ed  in  Holland ;  tor  this  reason  the  Dutch  flax 
Boers  bring  the  flax  that  they  grow  in  Zealand 
from  the  field,  dried  with  the  boles  on  it,  to  be 
steeped,  &c.  at  home,  often  fifty  and  sixty  miles 
distant.  When  flax  rn  Zealand  is  not  steeped  with 
the  same  care  as  in  Holland,  by  excluding  it  from 
the  air  and  light  w.th  mud  and  slime,  it  comes 
from  the  pool  /irecitely  as  it  does  in  many  parts 
of  the  South  and  fVeat  of  Ireland,  of  various  co 
lors  and  qualititB^  even  in  one  strick  or  bunchy  in 
consequence  of  which  it  sells  at  all  times  in  the 
Rotterdam  market  at  an  under  price,  for  interior 
work.  This  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  exclusion  of  light  and  air  in  the 
steeping  process. 

In  Flanders,  where  the  soil  is  ligl^ter  in  quality 
and  color,  and  the  water  clearer  and  fresher  than 
in  Holland,  the  flax  is  some  shades  brighter  than 
,  that  steeped  in  Holland,  but  not  of  the  straw  co- 
l^cport  of  an  inquiry  into  the  mode  of  ctt//i- j  lor,  or  harsh  description  oi  that  steeped  in  Zea- 
vating  and  treating  Flax,  in  the  JVetherlands^ ;  land  ;  it  is,  however,  uniformly  of^  one  shade 
ktc.  by  Peter  Besnard^  fyq,  Inspector- Gene^  from  every  steeping  pool,  doubtless  in  consequence 
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pal  yor  Leinster,  Munsier^  and  Connaught, 
(  Concluded  from  our  last.) 
GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 


of  the  exclusion  of  light  and  air. 

In  France,  where  the  soil  is  still  lighter  than  in 
Flanders,  the  flax  is  of  a  lighter  color  than  in 


Whilst  viewing  the  treatment  of  Flax  in  the  that  country  or  Holland,  and  is  between  a  straw 
Netherlands,  1  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  seeing  and  blay  color,  neither  so  hard  the  Zealand 
eattle  of  every  kind  grazing  in  the  field  where  it  flax,  nor  so  soft  as  that  steeped  in  Holland ;  it  is; 
was  steeping,  and  with  free  access  to  the' steep-  however,  like  all  the  others,  when  excluded  from 
ing  pools,  the  water  of  which  is  considered  in  Ire-  the  light  and  air,  of  one  color  from  every  pool ;  nor 
land  to  be  highly  injurious  to  every  animal ;  hav-  did  I  see  in  the  course  of  my  examination  of  flax 
ing  questioned  a  Boer  on  this  matter,  he  told  me<  in  the  several  countries*  I  visitecf,  any  of  that  ar- 
he  never  knew  an  instance  of  cattle  being  injured  ;  tide  striped  in  color,  or  of  different  qualities  in 
by  flax- water,  nor  is  any  precaution  whatever  one  heacl  or  strick,  but  that  grown  in  a  part  of 


Msed  to  keep  them  from  it ;  on  examining  the  wa 
ter  in  which  the  flax  is  steeped,  I  found  the  color 
of  it  to  differ  much  from  that  of  the  flax-pools  in 
Ireland :  and  I  am  led  to  think,  on  further  consi- 
deration of  the  subject,  that  the  vegetable  mat 
ters  which  are  blended  with  the  mud,  when  spread 
over  the  flax,  being  decomposed  into  the  fermcn- 
t'.ve  protessthat  takes  place,  mingle  with  the  mu- 
cilage ot  the  plant,  and  act  as  agents  to  neutra- 
lize its  injurious  qualities ;  how  far  this  may  be 
the  case,  or  whet^ier  the  plant,  being  ripe  before 
watering,  and  totally  excluded  from  light  and  air 
in  thi^  pracess,  may  produce  effects  different  from 
those  in  Ireland,  1  shall  not  pretend  to  say  ;  but 
the  fact  is  as  I  have  described  it. 

That  the  mode  practised  in  Holland,  Zealand, 
Flanders  and  France,  of  excluding  light  and  air 
in  the  steeping  of  flax,  has  a  power^  effect  on 
the  color  ot  the  plant,  cannot  be  doubted ;  and 
that  the  properties  of  the  water  and  mud  em- 
ployed have  considerable  influence  in  that  po.nt, 
as  well  as  on  the  texture  of  it,  is  equally  certain, 
^d  is  fully  exemplified  in  each  of  those  coun- 
tries, as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  statement : 
In  that  part  of  Holland  where  flax,  the  growth 
that  country  and  of  Zealand,  is  steeped,  and 
^era  the  aoil  is  dark  and  of  a  alimy  nature,  iht 


Zealand^  where  the  cultivation  may  be  said  to  be 
in  its  infancy,  as  compared  to  other  places. 

On  the  whole,  it  appears  to  me,  from  every  in- 
formation I  have  received,  and  from  the  best  con- 
sideration 1  have  given  the  subject,  accot*din^  to 
my  humble  judgment,  that  the  exclusion  of  light 
and  air  from  the  flax  in  the  steeping  process,  as 
practised  in  the  Netherlands  and  France,  forms 
the  most  important  points  in  the  treatment  of  that 
plant :  and  1  am  of  opinion,  that  a  due  attention 
to  the  mode  practised  in  these  countries,  would 
eventually  lead  to  the  citltivation  of  flax  in  Ire 
land,  on  a  scale  that  would  be  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  landlords,  tenautry,  and  peasant- 
ry of  the  country. 

With  respect  to  the  regulations  in  those  coun- 
tries for  dividing  the  flax  into  differeiii  sorts  or 
numbers,  according  to  its  fineness  or  coarseness, 
there  is  no  law  or  public  examination,  as  in  Pe- 
tersburgh  and  Riga,  nor  does  there  seem  to  be  the 
smallest  ne>:essity  for  such  a  measure :  the  flax 
growers  themselves,  being  sensible  of  the  advaii 
tages derived  fron^  a  regular  system,  carefully  as 


sort  eadh  quality  before  they  offer  it  for  sale.ani 
set  a  price  on  it  accordingly :  on  this  point  the 
merchants  are  equaVy  particular,  astheyfteps^ 
•  ate  with  great  care  every  quality  they  pdrchasc. 
In  making  up  for  a  foreign  market,  there  is  ns 
rule  as  to  the  size  of  the  bundle  or  pack ;  the 
merchant  being  governed  by  the  orders  of  hii 
correspondents,  who,  for  the  moat  part  differ  is 
respect  to  the  size  of  them  ;  some  directing  them 
to  be  made  up  in  bales  ol  one  cwt.  while  others 
order  them  in  bales  of  four  and  six  cwt. 

Average  quantity  of  Flax  and  Linseed  sold  it 
Holland,  from  the  best  information  I  could  ob- 
;ain,  may  be  about  12,000  tons  annually,  anl 
10  000  hogsheads  of  seed. 

HiMP.— The  time  for  pulling  ihit  plant  not 
having  commenced  during  my  stay  in  the  Ne- 
therlands, it  was  impossible  for  me  to  obtain 
personal  inspection,  any  knowledge  of  their  node 
of  treating  it  in  the  steeping  process,  &c.  I  there- 
fore could  only  examine  it  in  its  growing  sti:?, 
and  make  inquiry  as  to  the  general  practice  erf 
treating  it,  which  I  found  to  be  similar  to  iiat 
followed  in  most  other  places  ;  as  to  quality,  \X 
was  excellent  in  its  green  state,  and  promised  t« 
be  a  most  productive  crop.  From  the  inquiric^il 
made,  I  learned,  that  the  greatest  part  of  ihc 
Hemp  grown  in  the  Netherlands  is  consumed  at 
home  ;  but  that  large  quantities  of  the  seed  are 
shipped  for  various  places,  from  Antwerp. 

The  following  discovery  made  by  Mr.  Bander, 
of  Kew,  was  communicated  to  me  by  a  gentle  ndB 
of  the  first  respectability  and  professional  skill  ta 
Manchester,  who  was  so  kind  as  to  show  me  spe* 
cimens  of  linen  taken  from  the  Egyptian  Mum- 
mies: 

"  On  a  recent  examination  by  Mr.  Bander,  of 
Kew,  of  the  material  which  covers  the  Egyptiai 
Mummies,  it  was  found  to  be  made  from  fluX, 
some  of  it  plain  linen,  and  some  from  twisted 
yam,  similar  to  sewing  thread,  varying  in  the 
quality  of  the  texture,  according  (as  it  is  suppos- 
ed) to  the  rank  of  the  deceased.  In  making  this 
discovery,  Mr.  Bander  ascerUined  that  the  fibrei 
of  the  flax  plant  afe  cylindrical  tubes,  the  sur- 
face presenting  a  spiral  appearance." 

The  fact  of  the  nbre  of  flax  being  a  tube,  ap- 
pears to  me  to  elucidate  most  clearly  the  cause 
of  the  slowness  in  the  fermentive  process  of  the 
finer  plants  co^npared  with  the  coarser,*  because 
an  etjual  portion  in  circumference  of  the  fine, 
cantains  a  greater  number  of  fibres,  or  cylinders, 
of  more  minute  dimensions,  than  the  coarse,  and 
do  not,  therefore,  discharge  the  air  and  mucila^ef 
so  rapidly  as  the  latter,  which  is  composed  of 
considerable  quantities  of  wood,  and  less  fibre 
than  the  fine ;  it  likewise  drmonstrates  the  ne- 
cessity for  depriving  the  plant  before  steeping  of 
the  bole  or  capsule,  which  may  be  said  to  act  ai 
a  stopper  to  the  fibres  (»r  cylinders,  and  actually 
seals  them  at  their  tops,  thereby  preventing  the 
necessary  discharge  until  the  bole  separates  from 
the  plant,  which  it  always  does  with  great  uncei^ 
tainty  :  thus  occasioning  portions  of  it  to  be  over- 
steeped,  and  other  parts  not  sufficiently  done, 
which  cau:»esthe  variety  of  colors,  and  inequality 
of  texture  so  often  found  in  Irish  flax. 


•  In  speaking  of  the  qualitien  of  the  soil  in  Hsl- 
land,  Flanders,  and  France,  I  allude  to  those  fila* 
€€•  9niyf  whcr§  I  hwwe  Men  flmjf  §ultimmHd^ 


*  It  is  well  known  to  those  converwni  with  the 
treatment  of  flax  in  Ireland,  that  the  fine  plant 
requires  more  time  to  sterp  than  the  coarse  ;  v  m 
also  known  that  the  top  ends  are  not  so  well  steeped 
as  the  other  parts,  jfllowing  the  capsule  to  re 
main  on  the  plant  in  the  steeping  process^  teemt 
^0  account  for  the  latrr  defect. 

\  The  mucilage^  or^  more  hr^perly  speaking, 
the  resin  of  flax,  is  a  per  tanem  dye^  from 
whigh  •  viprirly  <^  skudm  of  €ohr  km  bemt  odftfmed 


1 


In  Kussia,  and  in  i^v^w  prtrt  of  the  CoTytinent, 
uxis  deprived  of  iJu  hulc  Uch  trt  sti^eping,  ami  it 
fuct  well  known,  Uii^t  fiax  grown  'm  Ireland, 
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*  nerally  speaking^  !■  the  mofit  Irregularly  prti^, 
.1  (  Q  for  market  <#f  anf  in  Europe,  though  the 

1  of  the  country,  H  at  least  equaJjiy  feytil«^  and 
^  climate  as  conge niat, thai  of  Etotland, ^ tlie 
rev  inces  OD  the  shores  of  the  Baltic 

I  h  t  meUownefts  and  evenness  of  every  descrip- 
M  n  of  Continental  linen,  so  well  known  and  ad- 
1 1  red  by  those  acquainted  with  that  manufacture, 
I  considered  to  arise  from  the  superior  quality  of 
he  flax  of  ^hich  it  is  composed,  in  the  prepara- 

•  I)  of  which  the  greatest  pains  art  taken,  view- 
Dfc.,  therefore,  the  treatment  of  this  valuable  plant 
n  the  Netherlands,  in  all  its  bearings,  it  seems 

0  me,  that  thegreatart  (if  such  it  may  be  called) 
'f  prixlucing  it  of  a  better  quality,  and  in  a  ipore 

1  etch  ant  able  form,  than  it  is  done  in  Ireland, 
n  is  Bolely  on  a  well  regulated 9y9tem^Jrom  which 
r./:rr9on  deviates^  Jrom  the  90wer  of  the  seed  to 
f.c  I^.jT^ort  merchant a  practice  worthy  the 
n  itatioh  of  every  person  concerned  in  the  culti 
idtion  of  flax  in  this  country, 

Rh  MARKS  TAKtV  FROM  DIFFERENT  SOURCES, 
SHOWING    THF    ADVANTAGES    TO    BE  DERIVED 

rnoM  TH*  CULTIVATION  OF  FLAX. — In  a  Tiea 
DSL, published  by  the  Dublin  Siocitty^'xn  1735,  itib 
«'att'(K  that  an  acre  of  ground  in  Leinster  yielded 
«.iv:\  stone  of  flax,  which,  in  that  day,  produced 
i.-2  10s.     Sir  W'iliam  Petty ^  in  his  Political 
At  it h luetic,  p.  203,  speaking  of  Ireland,  says, 
thu!  iort>  feet  square,  or  the  fifteenth  part  of  an 
acre,  will  produce  10s.  worth  of  flax,  making  the 
^)rr^uce  of  the  acre  £25,   And  it  appears  in  a 
tre-^iiise,  entitled  '*  The  Interest  of  Scotland  con- 
snered^'*  written  by  a  gentleman  of  very  great 
knowledge  and  worth,  p.  159,  that  the  lint  that 
was  produced  from  one  acre  of  ground,  belonging 
tn  a  /Yanc^rr*  J*lux  Dresser^  in  the  year  1732, 
was  estimated  at  £40  value ;  allowing  him  £20 
for  his  Labor  in  it,  there  is  a  great  profit  left.  The 
same  author  suys,  p.  153,  that  the  produce  of  an 
acre  about  Cambray^  was  frequently  about  1000 
lbs.  weight,  which,  in  the  year  1732,  f  a  Kurce 
onr J  sold  for  3s.  the  pound,  making  the  acre 
v.orthiSl50;  and  he  further  says,  I  have  known 
numbers  in  Holland^  who,  after  having  paid  £l6 
or  more  per  £cre  for  the  flax,  have  owned  that 
ihey  made  £SQO,  £700,  and  even  JSlOOO  per  an- 
niim,  although  few  conti-acted  for  more  than  50 
ucres. — If  the  Dutch,  who  so  well  understand 
trade,  follow  this  practice,  we  may  safely  con 
<  lud<^,that  they  find  it  most  bcHelicial,  and  that 
w(!  should  do  so,  too,  if  we  pursued  it  with  equal 
asbidaity* 

Amongst  the  numerous  advantages  which  the 
extension  of  flax  cultivation  in  Ireland  presents, 
that  of  the  manufacture  of  oil,  is  one  of  the  great 
est  importance,  not  only  as  adding  to  our  general 
tmde  an  article  of  great  consumption  in  the  coun- 
try, but  as  introducing  a  species  of  food  for  cat 
lie,  in  certain  districts  where  the  want  of  green 
te<  <i,  and  of  almost  every  kind  of  fodder,  has  oft 
in  been  severely  felt,  and  has  in  n  any  cases  beei 
attended  with  very  ruinous  conseq'  ences    In  the 
ccur.ties  of  Kerry,  Clare  and  Gi^lway,  and  tht 
mf  jntainous  parts  of  Cork,  T  pperary,  6cc 
Ui'  loss  of  cattle,  in  severe  winters  and  in  spring, 
has  frequently  been  experienced  from  want  of 
fboder ;  whilst  in  Holland,  where  the  winters  are 
irtorc  severe,  the  cattle  are  fully  supplied  with 
th  ^t  excellent  article.  Oil-cake.    The  establish 
mtnt  therefore,  of  bmtill  Oil-mills  in  the  vicinity 
o  bcutch  mills,  and  districts  wher^-fiax  is  exti  n 
si^ely  grown,  would  afford 'to  the  moui  tain  pro- 
p<  etors  of  cattle  a  cheap  and  nourishing  rood,  in 
t!>    worst  of  seasons,  and  give  to  the  growers  of 
fi  1  a  certain  ^ame  market  for  all  th^  seed  tke} 
omid  spare  from  their  own  consumpUos, 


Extra  ft  ijf  a  tetter  from  Mr*  -    '     ,  of  Fran  a 
to  Peter  Bessab^  Mtg^^l^i^  s^i^m^-^^ 
g^ist  23d ^  1322* 
"  Dear  Sir, 
"  In  aiiswer  to  your  quest ioti  respecting  the 
of  ^  diSMtt|i§|imance!i  of  Irish  and 
Duleh  fliaCt  I^IIms  titlaivoitredto  give  yoa,  an  fol 


lows,  the  best  solution  in  my  power 

The  Irish  mode  of  steeping  flax,  compared 
with  that  used  in  Holland,  is  defective  in  princi- 
ple, and  injurious  in  the  result,  to  those  qualities 
essential  to  constitute  a  good  article. 

'*  When  flax  is  steeped  in  a  green  state,  whilst 
the  plant  has  not  yet  attained  maturity,  it  is  plain, 
that  all  the  fibre 'of  which  it  was  susceptible,  is 
not  formed,  and  its  constituent  principles,  being 
but  imperfectly  combined  are  the  easier  separat- 
ed ;  this  occasions  substantial  loss ;  the  carbon, 
which  should  go'  to  form  the  fibre,  is,  by  the 
process  of  fermentation,  sent  off*  in  the  shape  ^of 
Carbonic  Acid  Gas,  which  rising  to  the  surface 
of  the  water,  escapes,  and  forms  that  deleterious 
atmosphere,  so  fatal  to  animal  existence  ;  again, 
the  flax  being  partially  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  the  light  becomes  variegated,  and  the  decom- 
position is  so  rapid  and  tumultuous,  that  not  only 
much  of  the  tender  plant  is  destroyed,  but  the 
volatile  products  fly  off",  and  meeting  no  resistance 
mix  with  the  air  forming  a  mixture  of  Sulphurated 
aad  Ammoniated  Hydrogen,  which  is  but  too  evi- 
dent to  the  olfactory  senses  of  those  who  come 


laud,  thrit  w^s  never  ckared.  iltinonMr^ites 
;hebciiL!!'    :  i  U  .n  iiig  the  Lmd,  if  left  for 

timber  iigain,  u%  preference  to  fiariktUy  cutting 

ithe  old,  and  leafu^g^  ymm$itimm'mi^^^ 

up  the  supply.  ^ 

tied  diiitrictietf  tte  coiilitfy,  the  oiMt  dlVtefail 
way  of  doing  so,  is  the  next  enquiry.  Dr.  Frank- 
lin published  an  almanack,  when  I  was  quite 
young,  called  "Poor  Richard's  Almaaack," 
amongst  other  wise  sayings,  interspersed  through 
it  was,  "  a /lennu  Moved,  ia  a  fienny  earned,**  this 
uaying  no  doubt  helped  to  make  many  a  wealthy 
man — it  made  some  ?jiiser9  out  of  contracted 
minds ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  saying  was  good 
advice,  add  the  maxim  ought  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten— and  as  it  will  applv  to  the  case  of  timber^ 


it  should  always  be  kept  in  view  by  the  land  own- 
er. That  being  the  case,  I  shall  call  the  atten- 
tion to  the  destructive  waste,  made  by  such  a 
large  p<  rtion  of  it,  being  every  year  consumed  ia 
fencing— a  circumstance,  that  because  it  is  cus- 
tomarv,  is  not  regarded — nay,  is  even  considerei 
necessary,  when  the  following  will  shew  the 
contrary,  as  matter  of  fact«-(^no  viaionartf 
scheme, J 

In  the  first  place,  I  feel  it  an  incumbent  duty, 
to  answer  the  fallacy  of  arguments  that  have  beea 
admitted  into  the  Farmer,  and  coming  from  am 
Agricultural  Society.  An  address  or  essay  oa 
fences  was  written  by  James  Worth,  and  read  be- 


within  the  sphere  of  the  nauseous  and  noxious  fore  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Buck's  County, 
effluvia.  The  defence  set  up  in  fa\  or  of  this  mode,  November  1820,  and  ordered  to  be  published  la 
namely,  that  the  younger  the  plant  the  finer  the  the  National  Recorder,  from  whence  it  got  inta 
tissue,  even  if  true,  I  doubt  would  compensate  for. the  Farmer,  August  10th,  1821,  at  which  time  I 
the  actual  waste  occasioned.  ;  remarked  it,  as  I  had  previously  wrote  some 

"  In  Holland,  the  flax  is  not  put  to  steep  until  s^^etches  of  my  experiments  and  observations  oa 
at  perfect  maturity,  and  even  then  it  is  covered  hedging  and  hedges,  and  that  experience  has  in- 
over  in  the  steep  with  a  thick  layer  of  earth  or  creased  the  stock  of  knowledge  on  that  head  suf- 
mud,  which,  while  it  defends  the  flax  from  the  ficiently  for  the  disclosure  of  nrther  useful  infop- 
action  of  the  light,  furnishes  certain  affinities, '  nation,  as  hedging  is  rapidly  progressing  in  my 

  *  "  *  neighborhood,  and  with  the  desired  success. 

J.  W.  in  his  essay,  speaking  of  trees,  instead  of 
posts  for  wire  fence,  exhausting  the  soil,  says.— 
Thus  it  is  with  hedges,  they  seem  to  be  cheap 
*•  in  the  first  instance,  but  the  exhausting  the  soil 
alone  would  in  my  opinion  render  them  a  dear 
gift,  nor  do  I  believe  they  will  be  so  durable  as 
•*  has  been  imagined,  for  I  am  told  a  grub  has  at- 
*'  tacked  one  species  of  the  thorn,  and  I  have  of- 
"ten  seen  sassafras,  cherry,  and  other  tree^ 
**  with  abundance  of  grass,  growing  along  hedge 
rows,  which  will  assuredly  bring  on  a  decline, 
*'  in  the  course  of  a  few  years ;  besides  I  have 
•*  never  seen  a  hedge,  that  was  proof  against 
"  hogs ;  I  admit  they  might  be  kept  in  better  op- 
"  der,  but  it  will  be  expensive,  and  will  require 
more  attention  than  our  farmers  are  willing  to 
••bestow;  upon  the  whole,  I  am  surprised  that 
••  this  species  of  fencing  should  have  been  prodi^ 
••  ced  amongst  us  in  the  present  state  of  our  coun* 
••  try,  and  can  attribute  it  to  the  prejudice  of  fo- 
••  reigners  who  have  been  accustomed  to  ,it  froin 
*•  necessity." 

I  shall  take  the  objections  as  given,  and  give 
matters  of  fact  in  reply  to  them. 
Objection  1 — Exhaustion  of  soil, 
do.  2 — Want  of  durability, 
do.       3— Not  hog  tight, 
do.       4— Expensive. 
Answer  Ist.  As  the  objection  appears  t«  M^re 
particularly  belong  to  a  '•  hedge  row,*'  as  by  riie 
description  it  was  truly  named  a  hedge  row,  this 
is  a  point  that  ought  to  be  better  understood,  inaa 
it  generally  is,  see  Vol.  3,  page  117  of  the  Ame- 
rican Farmer,  a  definition  of  a  hedge  row,  and  a 
hedge  firofier.   There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
former,  composed  of  an  assemblage  of  forest 
trees  combined  with  a  variety  of  other  proilucts. 


which  do  not  fail  to  take  up,  and  form  with  the 
substance  thrown  off  by  the  fermentation,  insolu- 
ble compounds,  such  as  earthy  Carbonates,  Sul- 
phates, &c.  and  thus  it  is,  that  the  tissue  suffers 
less,  and  maintains  its  uniform  quality  and  color 

FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

REMARKS  ON  HEDGING, 
And  the  interest  of  land  holders,  om  it  regards 
various  kinds  of  fencing. 
I  have  sever  1  times  read  in  the  American  Far- 
mer, exhortations  to  plant  timber  of  the  forest 
kindi,  to  supply  the  waste  that  is  daily  going  on  in 
that  necessarv  article,  which  deserve  considera- 
tion^ 

I  shall  first  note  a  practice  which  some  liave 
adopted,  to  cut  where  they  have  occasion,  and 
clear  all  off  the  ground,  large  and  small ;  it 
seems  at  the  time  of  doing  it  like  waste  to  cut 
the  young  and  thriving  kmd,  but  a  few  years  de- 
monstrates the  propriety  of  the  measure,  when 
the  second  growth  begins  to  progress,  as  there  is 
then  noobst!  I  ction,  to  prevent  an  equal  start  of 
sprouts  from  the  stumps.  The  various  nuts  and 
seeds,  too,  are  encouraged  by  being  open  to  sun 
and  air.  The  ground  ought  to  be  fenced  from' 
cattle  and  hogs,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  growth 
is  in  many  instances  really  astonishing  in  a  few 
years. 

I  have  timber  land  that  had  been  taken  clean 
off,  say  thirty,  and  from  that  tn  forty  years  back, 
(^before  1  owned  it,)  for  the  sake  of  timber  alone, 
and  grew  uj>  even  without  being  enclosed,  until 
as  much  as  the  ground  could  support,  was  left 
scaMdm,i»;,  (the  un:»  r  wood  naturally  declined  ^ 
iind  now  there  is  a  crop  of  three  or  tour  fold  the 


(^uaatity  that  there  is  ^wiag  oa  the  adjoining  of  spontaaeoua  growth,  kavii^  the  tame  ef- 
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feet,  that  the  borders  of  a  forest  would  have  on 
Che  soil  adjoining.  But  I  presume  the  essayest 
nor  the  Society  either,  had  ever  seen  a  hedge 
firofitr :  my  presumption  is  founded  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  not  common,  nor  arc  the: 
in  any  way  mentioned  by  them — further,  man 
experienced  farmers  have,  on  viewing  a  hedge  i* 
its  proper  trim,  declared  the  want  of  a  concc/i 
tion  of  the  thing  in  reality^  before  occular  de- 
monstration furnishecf  the  idea. 

Therefore  I  draw  the  inference,  that  to  con- 
demn thus  publickly,  so  important  an  improve 
ment  in  husbandry,  was  premature  in  either  aii 
individual  or  society,  befoie  they  were  acxjuaint- 
cd  with  the  subject  matter. — 2d,  as  to  their  du- 
ral>iUty  see  Vol.  3d,  page  118,  (my  own  know, 
ledge  of  their  duration,  without  any  marks  ol 
decay,  has  extended  to  half  a  century.) 

3d.  The  objection  to  their  not  stopping  of 
hogs,  is  in  part  removed,  by  admitting  the  want 
of  being  "  kept  in  better  order,"  yet  'his  only 
as  it  concerns  a  hedge  row,  not  a  plashed  hedge ; 
my  plashed  hedgethe  first  year  1812,  caused  the 
rabbits  to  cut  holes  through  the  bank  under  the 
htdge  to  get  a  ready  passage  to  their  pasture 
ground. 

4th.  The  expense  alluded  to,  as  a  frightful 
thing,  is  all  visionary — I  made  no  calculation 
when  I  began  the  experiment,  because  I  was 
determined  to  have  a  trial  at  any  cost,  and  was 
really  astonished,  when  1  made  the  calculation. 


exercise  our  skill  again,  and  soon,  ad  infinitum 
It  is  a  shrub,  and  never  soars  out  of  our  reach  ; 
it  is  armed  with  defensive  armour,  as  must  strik 
^very  beholder,  this  ia  for  9ome  useful /iur/i09i , 
.n  I  although  that  is  the  case,  it  may  be  rnaiii 
littully  ornamental  to  a  farm,  and  in  fact  ha.- 
iCcome  so,  to  the  honor  and  credit  of  some  Oa 
•  >ur  small  farms,  which  tbouii^h  deficient  in  other 
spects,  lessen  not  the  value  of  this  improve 
ment. 

L*et  them  who  may  not  be  fully  satisfied  with 
my  statements,  view  for  themselves. 

CALEB  KIRK. 
Brandy  wine  t  ^th  of  8  months  1823. 

(  To  be  continued. J 


TO  THE  FDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

ON  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  CALVES. 
Mr.  6kinn*r^ 
I  was  much  gratified  by  perusing  in  your  seven- 
teenth number,  (Vol.  5,)  an  article  on  the  sub« 
jecl  of  rearing  calves,  by  "  an  Agriculturist  of 
Delaware,"  for  in  my  opinion  there  are  in  gene- 
ral, few  objects  on  a  farm  more  neglected,  and 
none  that  deserve  or  require  more  attention ;  and 
having  had  some  experience,  and  taken  much 
pleasure  in  attending  to  them,  I  am  induced  to 
offer  a  few  remai'ks,  and  hope  they  may  prove 
acceptable  to  your  readers 


and  can  easily  be  .^i  ven  out  of  a  bUck  bottle ;  it  is 
also  good  for  cows,  that  are  drooping  or  unwell, 
Udiug  of  course  to  the  above  quantity. 

Calves  intended  for  the  butcher,  ought  always 
■y  be  tied  up  in  a  stable,  and  if  kept  in  darkness  so 
luch  better,  as  they  will  be  less  disturbed  by 
•es,  and  will  sleep  more  than  if  constantly  ia 
he  light ;  the  mother  ought  to  be  turned  in  twice 
or  thrice  a  day,  and  the  calf  permitted  to  sucIl 
as  much  as  it  wants,  never  taking  any  milk  front 
the  mother  until  it  is  satisfied ;  if  every  farmer 
would  thus  manage,  we  should  see  less  poor  veal 
than  is  now  exhibited  in  our  market. 

On  the  subject  of  cows  having  calves  too 
early,  no  excuse  can  be  offered  and  none  ought  to 
be  admitted;  yet  how  frequently  are  we  told, 
that  by  accident  or  the  negligence  of  an  over- 
seer, a  young  cow  had  a  calf  at  15  or  16  months 
old,  whereas  in  my  opinion,  the  blame  ought  to 
rest  on  the  indolence  or  carelessness  of  the  roas- 
ter, who  should  himself  see  that  his  fences  are 
good,  and  the  young  heifers  well  secured  by 
theinselves,  and  the  male  and  female  calves  se- 
parated at  four  months  old,  but  in  order  tc  guaid 
effectually  against  such  accidents^  the  bull  should 
never  be  suffered  to  go  at  large  with  other  catUe, 
but  be  kept  in  a  small  lot,  having  a  shed  in  it, 
and  well  secured  with  a  strong  post  and  rail 
fence,  with  a  gate  to  be  kept  locked  ;  here  you 
may  feed  him,  when  and  how  you  please,  and 
turn  in  as  occasion  requires  such  cows  only  as  you 


for  the    publication,  which  see  in  Vol.  lst,|   It  is  a  practice  with  too  many,  to  turn  calves, ; desire ;  this  method  would  also  make  him  lrs9 


pages  350,  403,  where  the  expense  will  be  found  when  only  a  few  days  old,  into  what  is  called  the 
to  be  two- thirds  less  than  a  post  and  rail  fence.***  calf  lot,''  and  suffered  only  to  approach  the 
It  will  be  seen  in  divers  places  in  those  sketches,  mother  twice  a  day  for  a  few  weeks,  and  even 
that  a  hedge  will  make  a  sufficient  fence,  when  . then,  after  half  her  milk  has  been  taken  from 
plashed,  at  seven  years  old,  that  ought  never  to  her— othei-s  permit  the  calves  to  run  with  their 
ie  forgotten  ;  if  taken  firo/ier  care  of  SL^reeably  ^mothers   for   several    weeks,  and  sometimes 


to  the  sketches  already  published  in  the  Ameri-i months,  before  they  attempt  to  wean  them,  the  derived  from  any  description  of  cattle  going  at 


•an  Farmer.  jcoiiseijuence  of  such  treaiaicnt  is,  they  are  aevei 

One  part  of  the  Buck's  County  publication,  re- effectually  weaned,  but  continue  to  suck  the 
•ommends  planting  chesnut  and  locust  timber  for  mother  whenever  they  can  approach  her,  and  if 
fencing,  and  after  twenty  yeara^  to  begin  to  cut ;  in  separate,  although  adjoining  pastures,  will 
when  it  may  be  observed  that  three  thorn  hedges  put  their  heads  through  a  fence,  and  the  mother 
may  be  raised  and  matured  in  succession,  while  afford  every  facility  to  gratify  her  offspring;  both 
the  timber  is  growing  tomake  a  fieriahable  fence,  these  customs  are  bad,  and  ought  to  be  discoun- 

The  latter  project  is  all  founded  on  theory — tenanced  upon  all  occasions, 
the  former, — living  fences,  are  founded  on  fact,  '  The  most  proper  way  of  rearing  calves  is,  to 
and  since  they  have  been  brought  into  notice,  are!  wean  them  at  about  eight  days  old,  to  keep  them 
becoming  almost  daily  visited,  and  of  course 'constantlv  in  the  stable,  and  teach  them  to  drink 
more  extensively  known.  J.  W.  expresses  a  out  of  a  bucket,  which  is  easily  accomplished, 
surprise,  that  hedging  should  have  been  introdu-  by  putting  new  milk  into  a  basin,  and  letting 
ced  in  the  present  state  of  the  country,  and  at-  them  suck  your  fingers  with  the  hand  immersed 
tributes  it  to  the  prejudice  of  foreigners,  and. into  the  milk,  and  in  a  few  days,  withdrawing 
they  being  accustomed  to  it  from  nw«firy--dot  si  the  fingers  gradually  from  the  mouth,  afterwards 
he  not  admit  necessity  Xxi  reign  here,  as  a  spur  toi^ivingas  much  new  milk  as  the^  can  drink,  for 
doing  of  something,  or  why  recommend  planting  hve  or  six  weeks,  when  they  will  begin  to  eat  a 
chesnut  and  locust  timber  for  fencing? — timber tlittle  grass  or  clover,  which  can  be  pulled  and 
we  know  to  be  diminishing  in  many  of  the  most 'given  in  small  quantities  twice  a  day,  and  when 


populous  parts  of  the  countr)r,  aad  called  into 
aid  in  every  building  that  is  raised  either  in  town 
or  country — why  then  continue  in  the  practice  of 
dooming  so  large  a  portion,  to  certain  destruction 
in  fencing?  Neither  can  a  vessel  of  any  kind  be 
put  under  sail,  for  our  needful  commerce,  nor  a 
hearth  warmed,  or  a  meal  of  victuals  cooked, 
without  the  aid  of  timber,  (except  in  our  coal 
districts,)  and  after  all  those  considerations,  how 
should  it.remain  a  doubt  about  the  adoption  of 
living  and  dui*able,  I  might  say  everlastmg  fen- 
ces!! As  to  the  material,  it  hus  been  shewn  that 
the  thorn,  so  unfit  ^or  any  other  of  those  purposes, 
is  so  well  adapted  to  fencings  that  1  have  been 
struck  with  awful  astonishment,  when  I  have 
discovered  its  propensities  to  serve  our  purpose 
for  when  we  have  mismanaged  it  in  training,  we 
nay  cut  it  away  and  destroy  what  is  above 
ground,  and  the  great  author  of  nature  has  pla- 
ced that  property  in  it,  to  subserve  our  purposes, 
thttiit  vtUpmfonhanothertopio  the  samcroott  to 


they  eat  freely,  you  may  mix  a  little  water  with 
the  milk ;  or  at  eight  or  ten  weeks  o;d,  give  sweet 
skimmed  milk,  slightly  warmed,  which  soon  af- 
ter dilute  with  water  and  add  a  little  meal ;  should 
milk  be  wanted  for  other  purposes,  give  flax 
seed  tea,  which  commence  by  mtxmg  with  milk 
sli  htly  warmed ;  indeed  by  iceeping  calves  con- 
stantly in  the  house,  you  may  induce  tnem  to  eat 
almost  any  kind  of  nutritious  food  ;  they  also  be- 
come perfectly  docile,  htive  fine  round  bodies, 
with  clean  smooth  hair,  and  a  sprightly  look,  but 
if  turned  out  into  a  field,  they  are  tormented  by 
flies  and  heat,  never  in  good  condition  the  first 
year,  but  remarkable  for  pot  bellies,  rough  hair, 
heav)r  look,  and  ugly  flat  sides ;  indeed  the  con- 
trast in  appearance  is  so  great,  that  I  think  lazi 
ness  alone  would  induce  any  one  to  wurn  their 
calves  into  a  field  the  tirst  suinmer.  If  change 
of  food  produces  either  costiveness  or  looseness 
give  about  half  a  pint  of  Spermaceti  oil»  to  b^. 
repeated  if  round  aeceiegry  i  it  wiU  prov«  «  wurc 


vicious  than  if  going  at  large,  and  effectually 
prevent  his  becoming  mischievous. 

Although  I  recommend  the  keeping  of  calves 
housed  che  first  summer,  it  is  not  the  less  necev- 
sary  to  be  observed  duiing  winter ;  and  I  will  here 
ask  those  o«  a  contrary  opinion,  what  benefit  is 


large  in  winter  ?  do  they  obtain  any  food  by  ram- 
bling about  in  the  wet  and  cold  ^  no,  on  the  con 
trafy,  any  thing  which  they  do  pick  up  is  dead, 
and  more  or  less  indigestible,  whereas,  in  the 
house  they  would  at  least  be  kept  dry  and  war.-n. 
and  unless  owned  bv  an  idle  and  niggardly  £armer» 
would  have  something  in  the  racks  to  nourii^h 
:hem ;  by  keeping  them  housed  you  also  preserve 
all  their  dung,  which  ought  of  itself,  (if  nose 
more  important  was  the  result,)  to  be  a  sufficient 
inducement ;  indeed  whenever  I  see  cattle  roam- 
ing at  large  in  winter,  thinks  I  to  myself,** 
there  lives  a  lazv,and  consequently,  a  badfaroier. 

NORTH  DEVON. 
Baltimore  county^  Jiug.  1,  1823. 

»o  — 

( From  Memoirs  of  the  Board  of  jigrtcuUure 
of  the  state  of  ^/'ew  York. J 

ON  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  bHEEP. 
By  the  President  uf  the  Agricultural  Society  of 

Steuben  County^  to  the  Aew   York  Board  of 

Agriculture, 

1  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  prospect  of 
another  agricultural  volume,  and  wish  to  contri- 
bute to  it  whatever  lies  in  my  power,  tlavi  \^ 
turned  my  attention  for  a  few  years  past,  to  tne 
raising  of  sheep,  I  think  my  experience  has  ena- 
ijled  me  to  make  some  observations,  whicli  uuy 
oe  of  service  to  my  brother  fanners. 

There  are  two  subjects,  connected  with  the 
raising  of  sheep,  to  which  I  beg  leave  to  direct 
your  attention.  The  one  is,  the  most  proper 
ime  of  the  yean  to  turn  the  bucks  into  the  noca— 
che  other  Is,  the  shearing  of  lambs.  On  the  tor- 
ner  subject  my  practice  differs  from  most  rar- 
iiers.  I  am  an  iidvocat^  for  raising  early  lambs, 
^'he  practice  of  keeping  the  bucks  av^y  till 
.Ue  fore  part  of  November,  1  believe  pernicious, 
liid  one  cause  why  so  many  flocks  degenerate^  It 
s  unnatural.  Providence  has  pointed  out  tiie 
to  antoialf  to  brced>  at  that  tkme  the 
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\n  sens<-«n,  uihI  1  ci^i  n  .t  r^tl»c\L^  \s'i'  f<Mir  ]>^c'l:^-.    rtt   timber  of   Abvui    cii;ht  inches 

i  i^,;i4n  nny  thiriL;        A    .             ^  ■  ■  1 1  s<  ot  uii  VLjiitiTv,  hikI  oi   course  aboiii  twtiive  it'L't  ioiigt 

VVt  jiuRtTtvcry  tuju. :   l  iiiuii  'i>  tnke  iu  Ui.tt   bLiiig  Ltic  hize  of  tlie  kiln  fit  ihc  t'lp,  itfjnm 

oi  sut^tnn^f  the  tjuckfi  to  Jie  wUn  llie  tim;k  nnd  two  inchtb  widL\      i  wiilnEi  tUi  cc  ai>tl  a  ^^111 


during  the  whole  stason,  are  the  following: —  to  four  inches  of  each  other,  over  which  you 
W  hen  the  hucksnre  turned  into  a  6ock  late  in  the  stretch  tow  or  coarse  linen  cloth,  for  a  bed  to 
fteii-^on,  so  many  of  the  ewes  arc  in  season  at  the  place  the  hops  upon,  for  the  purpose  of  dryings 
saute  tiroe,  that  the  offspring  are  feeble.  The  and  under  which,  at  the  bottom  of  the  kiln,  is 
cold  winds  and  frequent  storms  of  the  spring,  to-  made  a  charcoal  fire,  regulated  at  the  discretion 
gather  with  the  dilhculty  of  keeping  sheep  coq*  of  the  man  who  attends  the  drying.  It  will  of 
fiiitd  at  that  time  of  the  year,  I  have  found  more  course  be  necessary  to  have  a  board  round  the 
destructive  to  lambs  than  the  cold  nights  of  win-  kiln  at  the  top,  of  about  one  foot  high,  to  con- 
t<  r  It  is  also  more  difficult  to  keep  late  lambs  fine  the  hops  on  tiie  bed.  1  thiiik  it  would  be  a 
•\  er  the  next  winter.  Karly  lambs  are  also  more  j  further,  improvement  to  have  a  covered  roof,  and 
g)  I  to  have  lambsthe  hrst  year.  My  practice  istojopen  at  the  sides,  to  protect  the  hops  in  case  of 
kt  (  p  my  sheep  sheltered  from  rain  by  open  sheds,  *  rain,  while  they  are  drying. 


ai.d  shut  up  the  sheep  and  lambs  about  one  week 
in  a  warm  stable  ;  and  when  they  arc  a  month 
eld  thty  will  cat  hay  with  the  flock.  But  the  sheep 
must  be  continually  kept  up  with  corn  and  suc- 
ci  lent  vegetables,  or  they  will  neither  give  milk 
for  their  lambs  or  bear  fine  wool. 


it  will  be  necessary  to  stir  them  constantly 
with  a  rake,  while  they  are  drying,  and  you  may 
with  convenience  dry  about  fifty  pound  each 
time.  1  believe  you  may  calculate  about  one 
pound  to  a  hill,  or  800  lbs.  to  the  acre,  for  the 
second  and  third  year,  after  planting,  if  the  land 


There  is  one  more  benefit  which  arises  from  is  in  good  order.  It  will  be  well  to  renew  your 
the  practice  of  raising  early  lambs,  which  is,  the  i  fields  once  in  three  or  four  years,  because  the 


•Importunity  it  gives  for  shearing  them  in  the  sum< 
m 

I  have  had  two  year's  experience  in  that  prac- 
tice, and  am  much  pleased  with  it.  My  wool 
averaged,  when  washed  perfectly  clean,  twenty 
ounces  to  the  lamb,  and  sold  tor  fifty  cents  a 
p»  vmd.  The  fleeces  of  the  yearlings,  having  been 
>»ctl  washed  on  the  sheep's  back,  averaged  about 
two  pounds  and  a  half.  The  wool  was  the  best  1 
ever  sheared.  It  was  of  short  staple,  but  even, 
and  exceedingly  fine  and  soft.  It  is  well  known 
tc  tht  growers  of  fine  wool,  that  the  fleeces  of 
yearling  sheep  are  not  good,  because  the  outer 


vine  degenerates. 

1  am.  Dear  Sir,  with  great  respect. 
Your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 
ISRAEL  THORNDIKE. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

THE  PEACH  TREE; 
How  can  we /iroiong-  its  life,  and  firomotc  the 
soundn€99  of  the  fruU  ? 

Sir, 

I  wish  information  through  the  medium  of  your 
paper,  of  the  best  method  of  raising  that  most 


iicM,  ji)  ijiy  converiiitti  JUS  '.vii  ,,  ji.  ET.t-.  ir  liviti]^ 
iLr  .f  s.Jt  water,  1  h.iVL'  JvvLi^s  rtcojii fiK'ii<t- 
u^u  nt"  vs'uterin:-  cmih^,  ami  it  U  well 
LVtjbiislied  ihiit  iiiitri>h  wmd  uv  iiiiiuure,  ha^  aji- 
swercd  equal  to  expectatioui  and  is  now  in  ge- 
neral use  among  the  cotton  and  com  plaiicers. 
The  present  machine  is  certainly  more  simple 
and  less  expensive  than  a  watering  cart,  and  will 
answer  the  same  purpose.  I  have  copied  it  as 
well  as  I  could,  to  represent  the  intention,  and 
beg  you  will  make  what  use  you  please  of  it. 

Before  I  conclude,  permit  me  merely  to  men- 
tion, that  I  have  a  small  quantity  of  the  l^ie  of 
France  cotton,  growing  very  luxuna>itly— ii  is 
yet  in  blossom.   I  remain  respectfully, 

CHARLES  E.  ROWAN D. 


ends  of  the  wool  are  coarse  and  dead.  Hence  it '  valuable  fruit,  the  peao.h,  with  a  view  to  the  great- 
is  necessary  to  clip  such  fleeces,  before  they  can  o*.  than  usual,  durability  of  the  tree.  I  have 
be  manufactured  into  fine  cloth.     I'his  evil  is  tried  nearly  all  the  common  methods  in  use,  for 


wholly  remedied  by  shearin  the  lambs. 
The  time  for  shearing  )     bs  is  generally  sup 


preservingpcach  trees,  and  have  always  failed  of 
success.   The  trunk  is  so  universally  liable  to  the 


No.  1.  The  Cask.,  I  No.  4.  un^. 

2.  The  Axle,  i      5  Plug  ^olpsnt  both  end*. 

3.  Felloes.     \      6  Seat  for  the  boy. 

THE  IRRIGATOR. 
This  machine  is  calculated  to  water  meadow 
grounds,  cotton  and  provision  land,  and  with  a 

acres 


posed  to  be  aboui  Uie  first  of  August;  but  if  attacks  of  the  worm,  that  it  seems  necessary  we  ^„.„„„^  ™. 
Umbs  are  allowed  to  fall  in  the  winter,  I  thinki should  resort  to  some  other  stocks  on  which  to  h^™"o^^K7ater  o^^^^ 

tl)at  almost  a  month  too  late.    They  ought  to  be  engraft  or  inoculate  the  peach.    I  have  tried  the  - Xr^^^JrH^I  L  ?i,T^f^ 
sheared  as  early  as  possible,  that  the  sacce< 
fleece  may  have  more  time  to  grow,  and  that 
lamb  may  be  eased  of  his  ^  cumbrous  load, " 
fore  the  hot  weather  is  in  a  measure  past. 

I  submit  these  remarks  with  diffidence,  as  I  am  »wer,  but  never  having  heard  of  its  being  tried,  .  efcht  bushels  is  a^irl  tnh^  «.ffi;;^f 

not  much  accustomed  to  writing;  and  especially ' and  the  budding  season  near  at  hand,  I  concluded  J^^^f;         TL.  t;^^^ 


eight  bushels  of  salt  would  cost  ^5  60 


as  my  ideas,  in  one  particular,  diflTer  from  those ' 


make  the  inquiry,  that  if  any  of  your  readers  h„^,*?o?S'' 
ve  tried  it.  tSey^ay  make  th^  resuV.  known.so 


by  the  worm,  and  therefore  not  durable^— But  as !  -  n     •  . 

the  apricot  flourishes  remarkably  well  upon  the '  ^^"!^"^*";^^^^ 

plum;  and  the  peach  upon  the^  apricot"  could  ^J^^^f;  of^tH^.J^  ^""^ 
Jh.^  ^  -«c,«.ft^^v..  .r.^.AK^A  ^our  of  these  machmes  would  m  five  days  wa- 


•f  most  of  my  brethren  in  the  profession. 

i'yom  fiage  165,  voL  3. 

HOPS. 

Further  information  on  the  curing  of  ho/i9^^rO' 
cvred  at  the  request  of  the  Editor  of  the  Jtme- 
rican  Farmer, 

Beverly,  4th  July,  1823. 
GoRHAM  Parsons,  Esq.  u         -         ^  i  -  ^ 

Drar  SHr^l  did  not  keep  a  copy  of  the  letter  they  not  be  so  engrafted  or  inoculated  upon  one 
1  ^rote  you  respecting  the  culture  and  curing  of'^^JJi^y.,ff^^f^*'^«J^f^^^^^  •~fj5*^:„^  2 

hops,  and  Ido  not  recollect  particularly  the  fur-  "       *      o"—*-"*         ♦  o 

tber  information  you  requested  of  me,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  was  princioally  respecting  the  kiln. 

A  kiln  for  the  purpose  of  drying  hops  should 
be  at  the  side  of  a  hill  or  rising  ground,  so  that 
thr  top  should  be  about  nine  feet  from  the  bot- 
tom, twelve  feet  square  at  the  top,  tapering  on 
til  sides  to  about  three  and  a  half  feet  at  the 
bottom  in  the  clear^  built  up  tapering,  with  stone 
ihid  in  Hme  mo  tar,  and  plastered  with  clay 
from  top  to  bottom  with  an  aperture  at  the  bot- 
to.n,  about  the  size  of  the  mouth  ot  a  common 
oven,  for  the  convcnit  nee  of  putting  in  the  coal, 
iring  it,  und  regulating  it  afterwards. 

llpon  the  stones  at  the  top,  is  placed  »  cill  of 


The  expense  of  put- 
water  on  one  acre  of 
would  not  exceed  75 
A  cheaper  manure  or  a  better,  cannot  be 


th':tVfS;;o;;buror/rJ"raVkav7r^ 

if  otherwise,  we  may  an  be  «ved  the  tn>uble  of ch«^^^^^^^ 

It  i»  ;.en  known^  that  the  peach  flourishes  as;;i'*|^,''"t''":i' "l"'?"!!  'T''! 
well  upon  the  apricot  as  upon'^stocks  of  its  own  ^h%T!f  ^fJIll^f^V^r'^''-  ^^t^"^^,"* 
kind;  buttheapScot  is  liable  tothe  same  attacks  receive  the  shafts. 

"  ...      «       .1  races  may  be  used  to  go  on  the  axles  for  the 


or  inoculate  the  apricot  upon  the  plum,  and  a 
year  or  two  after,  graft  or  inoculate  the  peach  upon 
that  apricot :  we  should  then  haye  a  plum  stock 
for  our  apricot,  and  an  apricot  stock  for  the 
peach.  A  PENNSYLVANIAN. 

POR  T9K  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

WATERING  HIGH  LANDS, 
EafieciaUtf  with  muddy  Suit  IVuter^^asUy  donCy 
and  very  tuefut. 
Charleston^     C.  July  9,  1823. 

Dear  Sir, 

1  inclose  you  a  draft  of  a  machine  for  watering 
high- lands  with  salt  water.  It  was  handed  to  me  a 
tew  iUys  ago,  and  I  intend  presenting  it  to  our 


ter  twenty  acres  of  land,  which  in  dry  seasons 
might  be  thus  prepared  for  potatoes  or  slips, 
without  being  obliged  to  wait  for  rain,  besides 
the  advantage  of  the  salt  and  muddy  manure. 
The  cost  of  th  whole  machine  would  be  a  mere 
trifle.  The  planters  on  the  salts  need  not  cul- 
tivate poor  or  exhausted  lands,  for  salt  watet 
made  very  muddy  is  a  most  excellent  manure. 
Plug  holes  nfust  be  made  at  each  head,  that  the 
water  may  be  always  runniag  as  the  cask  re- 
volves. 

it/**  Were  this  hogshead  suspended  and  moved 
on  a  pair  of  low  wheels,  the  draft  would  un- 
doubtedly be  much  easier— and  were  the  con- 
tents to  pass  in  the  first  instance,  into  a  box  perfo- 
rated in  the  bottom  witu  small  auigur  Moles,  ihm 
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distribution  over  the  land  would  be  more  regular. 
At  Orange  Farm,  where  there  are  kept  more  than 
100  cows,  the  liquid  portion  of  the  manure  is  col- 
lected by  di'ains  into  a  cistern,  in  the  centre  of 
the  bam  yard.  It  is  there  pumped  up,  taken  out 
and  distributed  in  the  manner  here  described. 

Edit.  Am.  Far,  . 

FROM  THE  NEW-HAMPSHIRE  STATESMAN. 

CIDER. 

Our  farmers  arc  beginning  to  feel  an  interest  in 
the  manufiacture  of  cider,  since  they  have  ascer- 
tained that  its  value  in  the  market  can  be  increas- 
ed tenfold  by  iMcreased  attention  ;  and  that  the 
flavour  of  it  can  be  made, to  rival  many  imported 
wmes.  , 

We  have  obtained  permission  to  publish,  tor 
the  information  of  all  who  duly  appreciate  the 
importance  of  the  healthy  liquor,  the  following 
remarks  concerning  it,  communicated  to  Gover- 
nor Woodbury,  by  the  society  of  Friends  at  Can- 
terbury. 

Canterbury,  June  9th,  1823. 
To        Excellency  Levi  lioodburv. 

"  Justly  esteemed  and  much  re-pected  friend — 
The  process  of  making  and  refii.ing  cider,  in  or- 
der to  have  it  good,  is  so  simple,  (though  impor- 
tant,) that  many  people  entirely  overlook  it,  sup- 
posing the  mystery  so  de^p  as  to  be  entirely  out 
of  their  reach ;  and  others,  tenacious  of  the  cus- 
toms of  their  forefathers,  shut  their  eyes  and 
ears  to  any  improvement,  however  propitious  to 
their  interest  and  comfort.  Such  will  probably 
be  cohtented  with  their  ill-6avored  and  unwhol- 
sc»me  beverage  during  life.  Should  we  exhibit 
what  we  know  with  regard  to  the  management  of 
cider,  some  people  would  laugh  and  say,  we  ^o  all 
that  and  a  great  deal  more— and  probably  they 
do,  and  add  many  more  ingredients,  such  as  wa- 
ter, pomace  and  rotted  fruit ;  ^nd  perhaps  some- 
thing more  from  fowls,  beasts,  and  vermin ;  none 
of  which  make  the  cider  any  better.  However, 
we  shall  not  hesitate  to  give  it  as  our  decided 
•pinion,  that  Northern  or  cool  climates  are  much 
more  favorable  to  cider  than  those  which  are 
more  southern  or  warm ;  though  what  greatly 
•ontnbutes  to  the  goodness  and  delicacy  of  cider 
is  the  cleanliness  of  the  casks  which  contain  it.  In 
fine,  all  the  utensils  employed  in  making  cider 
should  be  kept  clean,  and  not  suffered  to  get  sour 
through  the  whole  process :  even  the  press  should 
be  frequently  rinsed  down  during  the  time  of  mak- 
ing cider  in  order  to  prevent  sourness  or  a  change 
in  the  cider. 

To  clean  casks  which  have  been  used  for  cider, 
we  take  them  from  the  cellar  as  soon  as  conveni- 
ent after  the  cider  is  out,  (reserving  the  lees  for 
stilling)  and  rinse  each  clean,  first  with  a  pailful 
of  scalding  water,  then  with  cold,  leaving  the 
casks  with  the  bungs  down  till  dry  ;  then  we  bung 
them  tight  and  retufti  them  to  the  cellar  ;  or 
some  other  convenient  place  (not  too  dry)  for 
their  reception.  Previous  to  filling  these  casks 
with  cider  the  ensuing  season,  we  scald  and  rinse 
them  again  as  above. 

Apples  that  drop  early,  we  make  into  cider  for 
stilling,  it  being  unfit  for  table  use  ;  the  spirit  of 
which,  together  with  that  of  the  lees,  we  return 
back  to  our  store  cider  at  the  time  of  racking, 
•which  is  generally  about  the  1st  of  January. 

Cider  made  of  apples  before  they  are  fully 
ripe,  we  deem  unfit  for  drinking  ;  and  even  when 
ripe,  if  they  are  made  into  cider  during  warm 
weather,  so  as  to  produce  a  sudden  and  rapid  fer- 
mentation, it  will  unavoidably  be  hard  and  un- 
pleasant. 

The  fact  is,  the  slower  cider  it  in  fermenting, 
the  better  it  will  be  at  any  age ;  consequently  the 
later  in  the  season  it  is  made^  and  the  cooler  the 
weather,  (if  the  business  can  be  coQvenieiitly 


performed)  the  better,  especially  for  long  keep- 
ing. 

About  the  1st  of  November,  we  think  a  suita- 
ble season,  if  the  weather  be  diy,  to  gather,  and 
put  Under  cover,  apples  for  store  cider.  After 
lying  in  this  situation  till  mellow,  (not  rotten)  we 
commence  grinding.  The  cider  trough  should  be 
large  enough  to  contain  a  whole  cheese,  in  order 
to  admit  the  pomace  (if  the  weather  be  cool)  to 
lie  over  one  night  before  pressing.  This  method 
contributes  much  to  the  color  and  goodness  of  the 
cider.  In  the  morning,  press  it  out  gradually  and 
put  it  up  into  the  caskis  through  straw  or  rather 
a  sieve  fitted  and  placed  within  the  tunnel  to 
stop  the  pomace  ;  after  which  we  convey  it  im- 
mediately to  a  cool  cellar,  leaving  out  the  bungs 
till  the  fermentation  chiefly  subsides,  which  may 
be  ascertained  by  the  froth  settling  back  at  the 
bun^hole.  We  then  drive  in  the  bungs  tight, 
leaving  a  small  spigot  vent  a  while  longer,  if 
need  require  to  check  the  pressure  ;  but  which 
must  finally  be  made  airtight. 

About  the  first  of  January  we  rack  it  off  free 
from  the  lees  into  clean  casks  ;  those  that  have 
been  used  for  spirit  are  to  be  preferred :  Other- 
wise, having  drawn  off  one  cask,  we  turn  out  the 
lees,  scald  and  rinse  as  before  mentioned,  put  in 
three  or  four  pailfulls  of  cider ;  then  bum  m  the 
!cask  a  match  of  brimstone  attached  to  a  hooked 
wire  fixed  in  the  end  ot  a  long  tapering  bung,  fit- 
ting any  bunghole.  When  the  match  is  burnt 
out,  take  off  the  remnant,  apply  the  bung  again 
and  shake  the  cask  in  order  to  impregnate  the 
cider  with  the  fume.  Put  in  more  cider  and  then 
another  match,  add  from  one  to  three  gallons  of 
spirit  (obtain  from  the  lees  and  windfalls  as  above) 
to  one  hogshead ;  fill  up  the  cask  with  cider,  and 
bung  it  down  air-tight  and  let  it  remain  till  it  be- 
comes of  mature  age,  which  will  require  at  least 
two  years.  Cider  managed  in  this  way,  we  pre- 
sume, will  keep  pleasant  for  ten  years,  and  per- 
haps for  twenty,  though  we  have  never  kept  it 
over  six,  being  necessitated  to  make  a  premature 
use  of  it  in  scarce  seasons. 

We  would  not  be  understood  by  any  means  to 
suggest  a  notion  that  good  ci  er,  cannot  be  ob- 
tained without  the  addition  of  spirit,  but  the  con- 
trary, especially  that  which  is  intended  for  use 
within  one  or  two  years ;  yet  spirit  gives  it  a  per- 
imanent  body  and  will  insure  its  preservation  if 
Ithe  above  directions  are  strictly  attended  to." 


in  24  hours,  than  in  any  other  way  to  obiam  wa- 
ter. A  well  with  a  simple  wind-mill  has  in  this 
state,  perfectly  effected  the  object." 


Gleaningg  from  Foreign.  JowthoU. 


PROLIFICK  MELONS. 
Dear  biRr 

I  send  you  below  a  piece  of  information,  iust 
as  I  received  it,  after  having  observed  the  fact 
of  the  difference  in  form,  at  the  blossom  end  of 
different  melons,  as  stated.  There  are  many  of 
these  notions  that  are  develq>ments  of  the  real 
secrets  of  nature.  T.  T. 

The  best  seed  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
.in  raising  every  thing.  It  is  not  generally  known, 
but  it  is  said  to  be  perfectly  understood  in  Jersey, 
where  they  raise  most  uncommonly  abundant 
crops,  that  there  is  a  male  and  female  water  me- 
lon. And  that  seed  ought  to  be  saved,  not 
only  from  the  female  melon,  but  from  the  half 
that  grows  uppermost,  or  next  the  sun.  The 
male  melon  is  said  to  be  formed  full  out — the  fe- 
male to  have  a  small  indenture,  or  depression  at 
the  blossom  end,  in  which  you  may  lay  the  ball 
of  your  finger.  A.  B. 

Extract  from  Pennsylvania. 
Yo'>  have  given  a  long  account  of  the  mode 
of  making  ponds.   Wc  generally  find  it  chea,)i  > 
to  sink  a  pump  im  tke  fieldi      iU  %  vto}^  omw 


FAT  SIIEEP. 
On  the  13th  of  May  last  was  killed  at  Stow 
fair,  Gloucestershire,  by  Mr.  Marshall,  a  wether 
sheep,  bred  and  fed  by  Mr.  Large,  of  broadwcli, 
in  the  county  of  Oxford,  which  weighed  664  ^b*- 
per  quarter ;  and  on  the  morrow,  the  I4th  of 
May,  was  exhibited  ^ive  at  Stratford  on  Avon 
fair,  Warwickshire,  befire  many  hundreds  of  tUe 
first  breeders  of  sheep,  and  afterwards  killed  and 
shewn  dead  by  Mr.  Tasker — another  fat  sheep, 
which  was  also  bred  and  fed  by  Mr.  Large,  which 
weighed  68}  lbs.  per  quarter,  and  was  allowed 
by  all  who  saw  him  to  surpass  any  sheep  ever 
before  seen  for  symmetry  and  size.  Mr.  Large 
begs  to  inform  his  friends  that  his  rams  will  be 
open  for  inspection  and  letting,  any  time  after 
the  30th  instant. 

ON  PRESERVING  POTATOES. 
Lee  Hall^  tVorceitterMre,  March  29, 1323. 
Sir, 

It  is  not  at  all  surprising,  from  the  present  low 
price  of  farming  produce,  that  inquiry  should  be 
madr  respecting  the  best  mode  of  employing  it 
at  home,  instead  of  taking  it  to  market;  and 
amongst  your  numerous  correspondents  is  IV, 
G.,"  who,  in  a  letter  dated  from  Bromyard 
(which  Is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  cider  aad 
hop  plantations,)  is  making  inquiry  after  the  best 
construction  of  a  kiln  for  baking  potatoes.  It  is 
not  in  my  power  to  give  him  any  information  up- 
on that  subject ;  but  I  beg  leave  to  recommend  to 
him  the  following  process  for  the  managemeut  of 
the  potato,  which  I  have  no  doubt  will  preserve  all 
the  nutricious  parts  of  this  valuable  root  for  years, 
and  if  now  put  in  practice,  may  be  the  means  of 
preserving  much  food  for  man  and  beast.  The 
process  is  as  follows :  Let  the  potatoes  be  fiarti* 
cularly  well  washed,  then  put  into  the  cider  mill, 
and  ground  to  a  perfect  pulp :  put  this  pulp  under 
a  powerful  press  (in  hair  cloths,  as  in  cider  mak- 
ing), and  press  it  as  dry  as  possible :  then  t^ke  it 
from  the  press,  and  put  it  upon  the  hop  kiln,  and 
carefully  and  well  dry  it ;  and  then  let  it  be  pack- 
ed in  casks,  or  kept  in  any  other  manner,  so  that 
it  be  always  preserved  in  a  completely  dry  state. 
If  this  simple  process  is  carefully  conducted,  I 
have  no  doubt  the  potatoes  may  be  presen'ed  for 
years. 

•*  W,  G,**  may  try  the  experiment  ¥rith  the 
greatest  facility,  as  cider  mills  and  hop-kilns  (if 
he  has  none  ot  his  own)  ai*e  upon  everv  farm  in 
his  neighbourhood,  and  at  this  season  ot  the  year 
not  in  use.  Should  he  be  induced  to  try  the  ex- 
periment, I  hope  he  will  have  the  goodness  ta 
give  the  result  to  the  public  by  means  of  your 
journal. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your*s,  &C. 

JOHN  BLOUNT. 

ON  FEEDING  EWES  WITH  MANGEL 
WUKZEL. 
HerefordBhire^  Dec,  13,  1831. 

Sir, 

As  I  consider  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  indivi- 
dual connected  with  the  agricultural  interest,  t« 
communicate  to  the  public  the  result  of  satisfac- 
tory and  beneficial  experiments,  I  will  briefly  an- 
swer the  several  queries  of  M,  W,**  in  your 
Journal  of  this  week. 

From  the  principal  part  of  my  turnip  crop  feil- 
.ng  in  the  year  1820, 1  was  compelled  to  feed  my 
stock  OA       crop  of  mangel  wurtel;^  the  ewes. 


^4 


4t« 


MM^UnMw,  %m  tiken  off  the  ir  tttmipH  1  Botany  as  tiie  ctrninion  iiAm«  of  t»lium  {^hoa^h 
m^lH  past  tMo  thv  fold,  wH^it  tbe^  wcreff*d  it  i&improptr  th«t  i>amr^ihim1d  be  UMd  tber^,; 
"Wttll  *iitfeti«id  aff^Ty  iniaU  quantity  of  neither  ii  ryegrom  tlif  com  mem  botatuca)  name 

l^fi  9fl4  wilAour  wrm  After  lamhin^^  they  of  the  ^muv,  but  only  applied  to  a  ceftttit  iOfi  ttr 
wrre  i^vtEi  the  same  foo(t,  and  from  the  great  agriculturt',  by  mistake,  by  custofn,  and  bf  Irai' 
ItTW  Of  milk  product  U,  the  lamb$  were  in  very  tiition,  and  the  neglect  or  igtiorance  of  the  esiriy 
high  condition.  I  ht  wtiolt  of  my  flock  we»e  wnter^  on  this  subject.  Finally*  it  is  desirable 
t*  etitircly  on  this  t'fiot],  horn  the  !>ek^inniiif5  of  that  as  far  an  wc  can  gt-i  ricJ  of  the  old  sort  of 
Jinuary  1821,  toihetnd  of  March;  d^oinj^ which  ihisj  gras?^,  wt'  sjlnvdd  gtt  lit!  of  a  name  **i 
prHOd  I  wei|fhed  eight  wetht:r  ^ihcep,  rind  pnt  niisaj  ]'lit'd  and  imprinter  as  ryei^ras^  :  whether 
ihcm  into  a  bam,  when  they  were  guen  twt  iify- itheht*  deMrahU"  particulars  ^vij  I  hert'iifter  proceed 
Ive  pounds  of  aianfel  wurxcl,  aiid  about  five  .'together  remains  to  be  proved  by  time,  and  wU 


dient  not  neceiisary  for  cotumon  purpose*)*  Then 
riissotve  two  ounce*  of  wax  (with  gentle  htat,)  in 
i^w  oQfieea  of  ipkita  of ^  t&fi  md  idd  tbit  i}iuinii* 
ty  to  two  qoarta^flf  dli  «nd  the  price  ia  about  2i* 
^d,per  qtiait«  TteWM«  ^ 
with  gentle  Imti 


pt  tindi  of  good  bay  for  each  sheep  every  iwcnty- 
fcur  hoiLra,  fbt  five  succeiaiTe  weekt;  acmie  of 
Ihem  gaiSiied  more  than  otbeTi?  but  tm  wefghln; 
Iheni  oot,  at  the  eie|>i ration  of  that  time,  they 
fcid  locfwed,  Lpon  an  average,  eight  pounds 
peri{aarter«  I  can  aho  state  that,  h«iving  killed 
nctetal  of  the  shtrp,  the  mutton  was  particular- 
ly mUd  and  &weet.  1  am  fulty  persuaded  ttiat 
fhtre  ne\tr  was  betttr  fowl  to 


be  decided  without  any  reference  either  to  Mr. 


QUEttlS*  0«  THE  FRJHCSFlyiStXP  *ER 
TJLITY, 

StItMAil  tiilt  b  a  time  of  general  dii^tress 
amongst  farmers,  having  much  to  contend  with, 
shcqj  or  loodj^jn^  many  enernies,  they  ought  to  be  asi  closely 
ol  niilk  from  the;t,r,itt.i^  und  ftti  as  great  a  sympathy  for  each 
as  tht  mt^mbcri  of  tliL-irown  bodies  ;  and 


The  Duke  d'Anga^lmifl'a  i 
a  subject  of  hnmiRif  lA^Hli^ 

;o  1 1  o w  i  ng  i  a  ingeoiiiirf' 

piTsscd 

Intrepid  a  (Vgliae,  et  piemc  j 
D'Angouleme  se  fait  paraitrr ; 

*'  C*est  un  saint,"  dit  le  soldat ; 
*'  C*esi  un  heroi»"  dit  le  pt^tre. 
IMITATION. 

So  brave  in  prayer— devout  in  fi^t* 
I^cc  Angouleme  ajjpcar,  O  ; 

The  soldier  cries—''  Behold  m  SaM  i  |V 


thiit  will  create  so  f^rtiit  u  fiov  ^  „„v*  .nLv«^  <>  c^,, 

tvts.    If  you  ci^n^ukr  this  a  sufficiently  li^irn.te;  ^aht'^^V^th^  m<^mb^r.^^   tliJir  ot^ n'l^odies  Tand     ri^    ^  CONVERSATION, 
reply  to  the  qu*;nes  ot  your  correMjondetit,  1,^  one  kuow^^  any  thinis  which  would  benefit  the  .        f  hvely  dt^scHption,  alibna-h 

thinit  the  aoone^  made  known,  tfctp^ifhuthe!  rest,  and  ncglectt  to  communfcacc  It.  I  conceive the  pen  of  anmithor  bo  well  known  Cohf. 
rotrdium  of  yonr  va  luable  journal,  the  more  satis-!  he  is  criminal  jP^'''  presents  such  a  faithful  picture  that  we  do 

fcciory  itwUlbeto"Ai.  If.'-  I    Farmers  ai^  very  much  divided  in  opinion  on!?''^  in  hopesof  its  attract- 

1  remain  your  well-wisher,  P.     essential  points  of  managing  land  of  the  same 

P,  b.— It  18 necessary  toobserve,  that  the  man- , quality.   For  instance,  some  think  manure  made 


gel  wurzel  must  be  carefully  cleaned,  without 
washing,  and  given  whole, 


ETYMOLOGY  OF  RYEGRASS. 
Mr.  Whitworth  having  offered  some  remarks 
on  this  subject,  we  beg  to  subjoin  a  few  general 
cbwnrations.     The   word  Lolium,  is  used  by 
the  ancients  for  cockle  or  tarea^  two  plants,  though 
very  unlike,  yet  both  reckoned  equally  injurious 
to  com  in  those  times.   So  Dr.  Thornton  derives 
the  word  Lolium  from  two  Gr      words,  signify 
in^  com  and  injury.   Modem  writers  have  ap' 
pbcd  the  term  aumel  to  the  genus  Lolium^  con* 
ttmplating  the  species  temulentum^  as  before 
mentioned,  because  it  was  an  injury  to  the  bread 
in  vfiich  it  might  be  mixed,  and  consequently  to 
the  growing  crop,  or  rather  to  the  sale  of  the  com 
in  which  it  appeared.   All  this  appeal's  very  sa- 
tisfactory, although  it  is  imfortunate  that  darnel 
should  be  applied  as  above,  it  being  with  us  a  dif- 
ftr»;nt  plant ;  but  these  particulars,  together  with 
the  French  word,  and  the  rest  mentioned  by  Mr. 
VV .  hart  nrthing  to  do  with  the  ongin  of  the 
BdHtc  Ryegrass. 

It  appears  that  the  term  Ryegrass,  was  origi 
nally  applied  to  the  hordeum  murinum^  or  wall 
barley  gra^  mentioned  before ;  and  that  some- 
tiling  of  adispute  or  misunderstanding  had  taken 
pUce  about  the  plant  at  first  designated  by  this 
ttrm,  even  at  the  very  outset  of  its  cultivavion. 
1  Mr.  Mills,  at  p.  35 of  the  3d  volume  of  his 
C':;w/</c/r  6y«/fm  The  wall  barley  or  way 
b  >  as  soor  e  people  improperly  term  it,  is  evl- 
Ctntiy^  from  the  hhufie  of  its  ear^  and  from  ever) 
otnti  characteristic  circumstance,  a  ryegrau  or 
e^'ii^  r^f,  as  Mr.  Ray  observes,  [Hibt.  riant,  p. 
l-io8,  and  Synops.  p.  391.]"  Here  is  Mr.  Kay 
hin»w:li  introduced,  talking  of  Ryegrass,  which 
word  it  now  appears,  arose  from  the  resemblance 
01  certain  spikes  to  rye  i  and  however  much  the 
plant  was  mistaken,  and  the  term  transferi^  to  a 
giaiis  whose  spike  does  not  resemble  rye  at  all, 
ytt  the  etymology  will  by  no  means  allow  us  to 
substtitute  ray.  It  is  qu'te  another  thing  as  far  as 


:rop8  afterwards,  as  if  summer  fallowed  f 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

THOS.  WRIGHT. 

tj*  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  re* 
plying  to  these  queries  generally  ;  in  the  mean 
time  any  hints  from  our  correspondents  will  be 
thankfully  received.— ^iV.  Far,  /our, 

Gnawer  to  our  Corretfiondent  on  the  eoae  of  the 
Prefiurution  for  dreaaing  Harnem,*  -We  have 
made  due  enquiries  as  lo  the  cost  ot  the  mixture 
custom  may  hereafter'sanction  the  introduction  of 'recommeuatd  m  our  Journal,  No.  ^27,  and  find  it 
i(L««r//.^raM.  as  applied  to  an  improved  sort ;  be- {to  be  nearl)  as  follows:— Neatsfoot  oil.  Is.  per 
Cbiisc  evtry  one  is  at  liberty  to  give  a  new  name !  pint ;  spirit  of  tar,  3d.  per  ounce  ;  Dees  wax,  2d. 
to  the  thing  wnich  he  originates;  and  it  is  in. per  ounce;  naphtha.  Is.  per  ounce;  (this  ingre^ 
somt  measure  his  duty  to  distinguish  it  from  — — — —  ' 
ether  particulai-s  ot  like  kind.  1  his  does  not  ♦  &e  jimencun  Furmer^  JVa,  voi.  4,  Ji, 
iuppoie  that  Mumeli-gram  wiU  be  received  ln^l67^ 


ing  the  attention  of  all  such  convalescents  and 
invalids  as  are  justly  complained  of.] 
Some  men  employ  their  health,  an  ugly  trick. 
In  making  known  how  oft  they  have  been  sick! 
And  gives  us  in  recital  of  disease, 
A  doctor's  trouble,  but  without  the  fees  ; 
Relate  how  many  weeks  they  kept  their  be^ 
How  an  emetic  or  cathartic  q>ed  i 
Nothing  is  slightly  touched,  much  less  forgot. 
Nose,  ears,  and  eyes  seem  present  on  the  spot. 
Now  the  distemper,  spite  of  draught  or  pill,  * 
Victorious  seemed,  and  now  the  doctor's  skill; 
And  now— alas  for  unforeseen  mishaps ! 
They  put  on  a  damp  nightcap  and  relapse ; 
They  thought  they  must  have  died,  they  were 
so  bad; 

Their  peevish  hearers  almost  wish  they  had. 

Estimate  of  mortality* — ^According  to  « 
statistical  chart  published  in  a  Neapolitan  Jour* 
nal,  the  population  of  the  globe  is  632  milhonsk 
It  estimates  by  approximation  that  there  occur. 

Yearly.  Daily.  Hourly  Minute.  Second^ 
Birtha,  23,407  A07  64,130  2,673    148  8 
Z>ec/A#  18,588,235  50,927  2,122    135  f 
Docs  exposure  to  the  sun,  by  frequent  plough-  — — 
tag  in  summer,  benefit,  or  injure,  the  land  f  The  following  is  given  in  the  Aaiatic  Journal : 

What  a  e  the  benefits  land  derives  from  sum- ^'^^  Collet,  of  the  Bombay  army,  having 
mer  fallow?  W  hat  quantity  of  land  is  supposed  heard  that  a  very  large  tiger  had  destroyed 
to  be  summer  fallowed  in  England  annually,  and  s^ven  inhabitants  of  an  adjacent  village,  resolv- 
the  expense  of  rent,  rates,  taxes,  and  labour  per:  ^.^»  ^ith  another  officer,  to  attempt  the  destruc* 
acre  ?  ^iou  of  the  monster.    Having  ordered  seven  ele« 

Can  any  crop  be  grown,  and  the  land  be  equal-  phants,  they  went  in  quest  of  the  animal,  which 
ly  benefitted,  and  as  fit  for  tne  same  course  of         found  sleeping  beneath»a  bush.   Roused  oy 


from  vegetables  ought  to  be  well  covered,  and 
that  it  has  a  tendency  to  riae :  others  prefer  it  on 
the  surface,  and  suppose  it  will  sink  into  the  soil. 
Some  think  exposing  the  land  to  the  sun  exhausts 
its  fertility  ;  others  say,  the  oftener  land  is  tum- 
ed  over  by  the  plough,  and  exfioaed  to  the  aun, 
the  better.  Some  contend  land  ia  benefitted  by 
deep  ploughing  from  Michaelmas  to  Lady-day  ; 
otherb,  for  shallow  ploughing  at  all  times,— 
and  some  for  working  with  scarifiers,  and  never 
ploughing.  Now,  as  light  and  darkness  scarcely 
differ  more  than  these  opinions,  surely  some 
thing  inay  be  done  by  you,  or  some  of  your  cor- 
respondents, to  point  out  the  errors,  and  if  only 
one  be  benefitted,  it  win  be  worth  the  at- 
tempt. 

If  you  have  no  objection,  I  shall  be  glad  to  ask 
the  following  questions:— 

Ought  manuie  (intended  to  be  useful  to  more 
than  one  crop)  to  be  well  covered,  or  left  on  or^ 
so  near  the  surface,  that  a  considerable  quantity 
may  be  brought  up,  when  harrowing  in  com  or 
tumips  ? 


the  noise  of  the  elephants,  he  made  a  furious 
charge  on  them,  and  Lieut.  C.'s  elephant  leceiv- 
ed  him  on  her  shoulder,  the  other  six  having 
turned  about  and  run  off,  notwithstanding  the 
exertions  of  the  riders.  The  elephant  shook  off 
the  tiger,  and  Lieut.  Collet  having  fired  two 
balls  at  him  he  fell,  but  again  recovering  him- 
seif,  he  made  a  spring  at  Lieut.  Collet.  Having 
missed  his  object,  he  seized  the  elephant  by  her 
hind  leg,  and  having  received  a  kick  nom  her, 
and  another  ball,  he  let  go  his  hold,  and  fell  a 
second  time.  Supposing  that  he  wa.^  now  disa- 
bled, Lieut.  C.  very  rashly  dismounted,  with  the 
resolution  of  killing  him  with  his  pihtols;  but 
the  tiger,  who  had  only  been  crouching  to  take 
another  spring,  flew  on  Lieut.  C,  and  ciu;^bt 
him  in  his  mouth.  Tiie  strength  and  intrt|^iuuy 
of  the  i-«e  anunt,  iiowever,  noi  for- 4  e 
him  I  .he  immediately  fired  his  pi»toA  mio  tne 


AMERICAN  KAIIMEU. 


tiger's  body,  and  finding  that  this  had  no  effect, 
he  disengaged  his  ann  with  all  his  force,  and  di- 
recting the  other  pistol  to  his  heart,  he  at  last 
destroyed  him,  after  receiving  twenty-five  se- 
vere wounds. 


BALTIMORE,  FRIDAY,  AUGUST  22,  1823. 

VERY  BEAUTIFUL  SEED  WHEAT. 

Within  the  last  week,  some  hundred  bushels  of 
white  wheat,  sent  to  this  market  by  Tench  Tilgh 
man,  Esq.  of  Talbot  county,  have  been  sold  for 
seed  wheat  to  southera  farmers,  at  jgl  65  per 
bushel;  being  about  forty-five  cents  over  the 
price  of  common  white  wheat — but  twenty -five 
cents  only  above  what  the  same  wheat  would  have 
brought  from  the  millers,  one  of  whom  offered 
jgl  40  for  one  thousand  bushels. — This  extra  price 
IS  certainly  nothing  beyond  a  fair  remuneration  for 
the  extraordinary  pains  which  has  been  taken  by 
Mr.  Tilghman  for  a  series  of  years,  to  give  to  his 
wheat  a  pure  and  uniform  character,  in  which^he 
has  eminently  succeeded — for  assuredly,  judging 
from  the  sample  left  with  us,  we  have  never 
seen  any  so  remarkable  for  its  thorough  cleanness- 
and  total  freedom  not  only  from  all  filth  and  of- 
fal, but  from  wheat  of  any  other  species.  Those 
who  have  curiosity  to  see  the  justiy  celebrated 
white  wheat  of  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland^ 
in  its  perfection,  may  be  gratified  by  calling  at 
the  office  of  the  American  Farmer. — Such  speci- 
mens and  such  success,  ought  to  gratify  the  eye 
and  stimulate  the  pride  of  all  good  farmers 
young  and  old. 

More  of  this  wheat  may  be  had  on  application 
to  William  Cook,  Esq.,  Light-p.treet  wharf. 
—  o» 

A  NEW  WHEAT.— In  thc  Editor's  absence,  a 
bunch  of  very  fine  looking  wheat,  in  the  straw, 
was  left  by  Mr.  W.D.  Mercer  of  Sassafras  neck, 
Coecil  County.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  stout- 
ness of  the  straw,  and  the  broadness  of  the  blade, 
and  is  said  to  be  much  less  liable  than  other 
wheat  to  lodge — thc  head  is  uncommonly  large, 
but  the  stalks  left  being  pulled  when  green,  to 
prevent  shattering,  the  grain  is  not  a  fair  sam 
pie— we  understand  it  to  have  been  originally 
brought  from  Pennsylvania  to  Coecil  County, 
where  it  has  acquired  a  very  high  character,  for 
its  beautiful  appearance  in  the  field,  and  great 
yield  to  the  acre — ^^some  hundred  bushels  will  be 
deposited  about  the  middle  of  September,  for 
sale  with  Messrs.  Wilmer  &  Palmer  of  this  city, 
to  whom  application  may  be  made  by  those  wish 
ing  to  engage  some  of  it  for  seed. 

PRICES  CURRENT.— CORRECTED  weekly. 
Flour,  best  white  wheat,  $7 — Howard  street, 
from    wagons,  $6  50 — Superfine,   $6  50 — fine 
do.S^  25— Wharf,  do.  $6  25— White  wheat,  gl 
22  to  1  26— Red  do.  ^1  18  to  gl  20— Rye,  45 
cents— Com,  40  cents— country  Oats,  25  cents- 
Beef,  8  cents  per  lb. — Live  Cattle,  $6  to  g6  50 
per  cwt.— Bacon,  hc^  round,  glO — Pork,  ^ 
50  to  5  50  per  c.  lb.— 6  to  8  cts.  per  pound 
— Mutton,  5  to  6  cts.  per  lb. — Beans,  J^l  37^ 
to  1  50 — Peas,  black  eyed,  55  to  60  cts. — Red 
Clover  Seed,  g5  50  a  JS6 — Orchard  Grass  do. 
Herds*  Grass  do.g:>-  Timothy  do.  g4  50— Millet, 
%l  50— Flax  Seed,  75  to  80  cts.— Whiskey,  from 
5ie  wagons  35  to  36  cts.  per  gal.  including  the 
barrel — Apple  brandy,  30  to  32  cts* — ^Peach  do., 
65  to  70  cts^had.  g6  00,— Herrings,  No.  1, 
^2  70  per  bbl- — No.  2,  %2  37*— -Fine  salt,  60  to 
65  cts.  per  bush^ — Coarse,  do.  70 — Butter,  (fir 
ifin^  14  cts.  per  lb.— Eggs,  10  cts.  per  doz. 
iRYLANp  Tobacco. — same  as  last  report. 


The  Medical  Lectures  will  commence,  as 
usual,  on  the  last  Monday  of  October  next.— 
Surgery,  John  B.  Davidgc,  M.  D.— Chemistry, 
Elisha  De  Butts,  M.  D.— Pj-actice  of  Physick, 
Nathaniel  Potter,  M.  D.— Anatomy,  ^Granville 
Sharp  Pattison,  M.  D. — Materia  Medica,  Samu- 
el  Baker,  M.  D.— Institutes  of  Physick,  Max- 
well McDowell,  M.  D.— Mid wiferv„ Richard  W. 
Hall,  M.  D. 

By  order, 
ELISHA  DE  BUTTa,  M.  D. 
Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty, 
Baltimore,  Aug.  1,  1823. 

baltimoreTnfirmary. 

A  Cunicaj.  Infirmary  having,  since  last 
session,  been  united,  to  thc  Medical.  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Maryland,  the 
Faculty  of  Physick  consider  it  their  duty,  in 
making  the  annual  annunciation  of  the  Medical 
Lectures,  to  offer  to  the  public  a  statement  of 
the  plan  on  which  the  Institution  is  to  be  con- 
ducted, and  the  advantages  which  its  connexion 
with  the  University  will  give  to  the  Medical 
Students. 

The  Infirmary  having  been  built  with  the  view 
of  securing  to  the  Students  of  the  University  the 
benefits  of  Clinical  Instruction,  patients 
with  incurable  diseases  will  not  be  considered  fit 
subjects  for  admission.  The  progres;*  t>f  chronic 
complaints  is  so  gradual,  that  the  features  of 
disease  are  not  in  them  marked  by  those  striking 
characters,  nor  attended  with  those  i  tmarkable 
phenomena  which  belong  to  acute  affections.— 
As  the  object  of  the  Institution  is  to  unite  prac- 
tical with  theoretical  instruction,  and  to  enforce 
and  support  the  doctrines  taught  in  the  Univer 
sity,  not  by  idle  hypothesis  but  by  demonstra 
tion,  the  latter  class  of  patients,  being  the  one 
best  suited  for  illustrating  the  principles  of  pa- 
thology, will  be  the  one  selected  for  occupying 
the  wards  of  the  Infirmary. 

The  patients  will  be  divided  into  two  classes. 
Medical  and  Surgical.  With  the  view  of  in- 
structing the  students  in  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  Opthalmic  Surgery,  one  ward  will  be 
appropriated  for  the  reception  of  patients  afflict 
ed  with  diseases  of  the  Eye. 

The  Infirmary  will  be  visited  daily  by  the  at- 
tending physician  and  surgeon,  at  twelve  o'clock 
noon,  and,  at  these  visitations,  they  will  be  ac- 
conipanied  by  the  students.  The  case  of  every 
patient  will  on  his  admission,  be  written  out  by 
one  of  the  house-pupils,  and,  having  been  ex- 
amined by  the  physician  or  sutgeon,  it  will  be 
entered  in  thc  journal,  and  read,  at  the  follow 
ing  visit,  to  the. students  at  the  bed-side  of  the 
patient.  It  will  then  become  the  duty  of  the 
Medical  attendant  to  call,  generally,  the  atten 
tion  of  the  pupils  to  the  facts  of  the  case — the 
Diagnosis  and  Prognosis,  and  the  views  which 
have  influenced  him  in  the  prescription  of  par- 
ticular remedies.  It  will  further  be  his  duty  to 
enter  at  the  bed-sides  of  the  patients,  daily  re- 
port* on  the  progress  of  the  different  cases,  and 
to  comment  on  the  natbre  of  thc  symptoms 
which  manifest  themselves. 

When  the  visiting  Surgeon  is  of  opinion  that 
an  operation  is  required  for  thc  rClict  of  any  of 
the  patients  under  his  care,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  him,  before  proceeding  to  its  performance, 
to  summon  a  consultation  of  the  visiting  and  con- 
sulting physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  Infirmary. 
It  will  likewise  be  the  duty  of  the  visiting  phy- 
sician to  summon  a  consultation  on  every  case, 
when  he  may  be  in  doubt  as  to  its  true  nature.— 
This  regulation  secures  to  the  poor  the  advanta- 
ges of  the  opinion  and  advice  of  a  large  and  res- 
pccuble  bodf  of  the  Faculty  <m  the  subject  of 


their  particular  cases,  and  is  a  sufficient  guard 
against  any  surgical  operation  being  performed 
where  its  necessity  isnot  fully  indicated. 

Four  Clinical  lectures  will  be  delivered  in  the 
Infirmary  every  week.  Two  medical,  and  two 
surgical.  The  Joumals,  containing  the  cases  and 
daily  reports,  will  form  the  subject  of  these  lec- 
tures; and  the  visiting  physician  and  surgeon, 
will,  in  them  have  an  opportunity  of  entering 
more  minutely  and  critically  into  an  imxstigaiioii 
of  the  nature  of  the  cases  under  treatment,  and 
an  explanation  of  the  views  and  intentions  which 
have  guided  their  practice,  than  they  could  pos- 
sibly do  at  the  bed-sides  of  the  patients. 

In  eveiy  case,  where  the  consent  of  the  friends 
of  the  patients  can  be  obtained,  an  examination 
of  the  bodies  of  those  who  die  will  be  made,  in 
the  presence  of  the  students.  This  practice  will 
have  the  effect  of  conveying  to  their  minds  a 
knowledge  of  that  most  important  branch  of  ana- 
tomy— the  anatomy  of  morbid  structures,  and 
likewise  of  testing  thc  justness  of  thc  opimoik> 
delivered  by  the  medical  attendants. 

The  patients  of  the  institution  will  be  princi- 
pally selected  from  the  citizens  of  Baltimore,  but  as^ 
the  managers  are  aware  ihat  numerous  cases  of  a 
surgical  nature  occur  in  distant  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, where,  from  the  situation  and  circumstanccb 
of  the  individuals,  professional  aid  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, they  take  this  opportunity  of  informin«? 
the  public,  that  they  will  receive  such  patients 
on  board,  at  three  dollars  per  week,  no  extra 
charge  being  made  for  professional  attendance, 
&c.  &c.  They  would  also  state,  that  gentlemens' 
servants  requiring  operations  will  be  received  on 
the  same  moderate  terms. 

The  Medical  Faculty  conceive,  that  thc  best 
and  strongest  pledge  which  they  have  to  offer  to 
the  public  for  the  patients  being  attended  with 
care,  and  treated  with  tenderness  and  humanity, 
is  the  character  and  high  respectability  of  the 
gentlemen  who  form  the  board  of  managers. 

The  Infirmary  will  be  completely  finished  and 
ready  for  the  reception  of  patients,  by  thc  20t!i 
of  October  next,  and  the  Clinical  Lectures  will 
commence  during  the  first  week  of  the  session. 

The  election  of  House  Pupils  will  take  place 
on  the  first  Monday  of  October.  Those  gentle 
men  who  may  feel  disposed  to  become  candidates 
for  the  situation,  are  requested  to  apply,  by  li  t- 
ter,  to  Dr  De  Butts,  Dean  of  the  Medical  Facul- 
ty.  The  board,  including  washing,  firewood, 
&c.  &c.  is  fixed  at  $oQ0  per  aimum,  payable  in 
advance. 

PreMiaent.^HxB  Excellency  Samuel  Stevens, 
Governor  of  the  state  of  Maryland. 

Fice- President, -^Kdwakd  Johnson,  E«i.  May- 
or of  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

Managera.'^ChsLTles  Carroll,  Esq.  of  Carrol- 
ton— Robert  Smith,  Esq.— Bishop  Kemp— Isaac 
McKim,  Esq.— George  Hoffman,  Esq.— Luke 
Tiernan,  Esq.— William  H.  Winder,  Esq.— Phi- 
lip Moore,  Esq.— David  Hoffman,  Esq.— Bcnja- 
^min  C.  Howard,  Esq  —Jonathan  Meredith,  Esq. 
Robert  Gilmor,  Esq.— Archbishop  Marechal^ 
Richard 'Caton  Esq.— Philip  E.  Thomas,  Esq.-^ 
Alexander  Fridge,  Esq.— George  Warner,  Esq. 
Reverdy  Johnson,  Esq. 

Attending  i^/jy«ician«.— Nathaniel  Potter,  M. 
D^^Elisha  De  Butts,  M.  D.— Samuel  Baker, 
M.  D.— Maxwell  McDowel,  M.  D.— Richaid  W. 
Hall,  M.  D* 

Attending  Surgeons^John  B.  Davidge,  M.  D. 
— Granville  Sharp  Pattison,  M.  D  —The  attend- 
ing physicians  and  surgeons  of  thc  Infirmary  are 
ex  officio- mAus^tn, 

Thc  Boards  of  Examiners  of  the  Medico-Chi- 
rurgical  Faculty  of  Maryland,  for  thc  Eastern 
and  Western  Shores,  are  ejc  officio  consultinr 
phyucians  and  surgeaiit  to  the  Ii&miarf  . 
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sand  dollars  to  tan  dollars,  enabled  manv  piMLii 
cal  farmers  to  ^e  t  hoU]  tbe;vi  :  Ltrt;;e  flocks  t  " 
were  sent  inlo  the  interior, ©n  speculation,  by  tht 
im porter Sf  and  they  got  gcnemlly  dilfused  in  the 
country.  At  len^h  thtf  prkts  of  thest;  shee^j 
fell  so  low,  notwLthstauding  that  fine  wool  has 
always  maintained  its  value  better  than  any  other 
agricultural  production,  that  the  speculating;  hol- 
ders of  the  Merinos,  gradually  ceased  to  take  an 
interest  in  them,  and  many  large  flocks  in  con- 
sequence were  broken  up  and  destroyed.  Such 
has  been  the  history  of  the  race  of  Merinos  in  this 
state,  which  in  1809,  were  valued  at  one  thousand 
dollars  each,  and  which  I  have  seen  sold  for  a 
dollar  a  head  in  1815.  Their  introduction  was  ne- 
vertheless one  of  the  most  substantial  benefits 


■  J  U'iA  '\u  ttie  fall,  or  by  butchcriDg  and  sending 
L.ii  i  L  ■■  s  to  market*  This  last  re&oorce  i»  a 
^  erv  iruhtrtri  nt  one  fur  a  large  farmer.  The  Me- 
rino is  a  siriall  arunial  not  exceeding  8  \U^..  a 
quarter  wLen  grass  ted  in  November,  arid  cb>es 
not  look  well  aloiigiidc  of  other  mutton;  besides 
there  is  a  great  prejudice  existing  against  it,  a»d 
nothing  can  be  more  troublesome  than  disposing 
of  a  large  quantity  of  these  sheep  in  this  mode, 
at  a  time  of  the  year  when  days  are  short,  and 
bad  weather  common.  The  other  method  is  the 
most  prompt,  and  least  disadvanUgeous.  It  be-' 
ing  the  interest  of  every  farmer  to  keep  young 
stock  on  hand,  that  which  has  come  to  maturity 
will  of  course  be  parted  with.  A  sheep  which 
has  given  six  fleeces,  is  a  proper  subject  to  turn 


£^F$m  Memmr^  pf  ihe  Mo&rd  of  AgrUulturt: 

To  THE  Honourable  Stephen  Van  Rensel 
LAER,  President  or  the  Board  or  Agri 

CULTURE,  UPON  ShEEP  HUSBANDRY,  AND  THE 

cultivation  and  use  oe  turnips. 
Sir, 

I  have  been  solicited  by  letter  from  numerous 
tjuarters  to  furnish  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
a  detailed  account  of  the  cultivation  of  turnips, 
and  of  th«  uses  to  which  large  quantities  may  be 
put. 

The  method  which  I  have  followed  ten  years, 
and  which  has  been  uniformly  successful,  parti- 
cularly this  year,  is  the  row  system,  sown  with 
the  drill,  as  it  has  been  long  practised  in  the  best 
farming  districts  in  England  and  Scotland.  It  is 
described  in  most  of  the  published  agricultural 
works  of  Europe,  and  at  page  127,  1st.  vol.  of 
Alemoirs  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  To  this 
description  nothing  can  be  added  :  the  process  is 
very  simple,  and  if  faithfully  executed  under  fa- 
voi^ble  circumstances  as  to  soil  and  season,  is 
sure  10  succeed.  1  repeat  that  1  have  tried  it  in 
various  parts  of  an  extensive  farm  for  ten  years 
past,  and  have  never  been  disappointed.  I  am 
confident  that  upon  proper  soils,  it  would  succeed 
w  ith  any  other  person,  as  I  know  it  has  already 
doQC,  esj>ecially  with  yourself. 

It  would  therefore  be  superfluous  to  recapitu- 
late the  description  of  so  simple  a  process  ;  but 
being  a  branch  of  farming  as  connected  with 
sheep  husbandry,  susceptible  of  being  placed  in 
a  very  interesting  point  of  view,  I  have  thought 
that  1  sht>uld  do  a  useful  and  acceptable  thing  to 
the  public  in  submitting  to  it  some  opinions  upon 
siicep  husbandry,  which  would  give  me  a  full  op- 
p  »riumty  of  incidentally  speaking  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  turnips,  and  of  the  invaluable  uses  to 
which  they  may  be  put. 

Before  the  introduction  of  Merino  sheep  into 
this  stale  by  that  worthy  and  spirited  friend  to 
this  coui»try,the  late  Chancellor  Livingston,  very 
little  attention  had  been  paid  to  sheep.  Every 
farmer  had  a  certain  number  of  what  are  usually 
called  common  aheefi,  sufhcient  to  furnish  him 
with  wool  for  domestic  uses.   It  was  not  his  inte- 

TLkt  to  have  more,  for  as  maiiufaciories  had  not  there  was  an  end  of  every  expectation  of  that  ly  gives  a  return  of  £500  per  annum  neat  profit  to 
arisen,  and  it  would  not  bear  exportation,  wool  *-  -t-i_i.  t-_j  ^-  x.  ,  .      ,   .  .   .  . 

was  an  article  scarcely  marketable  in  lai  ge  quan- 
tities. The  drovers  also,  to  make  up  a  lot  of 
fat  wethers,  bad  to  travel  from  farm  to  furm, 
picking  up  a  few  here  and  a  few  there.  I  have 
never  heard  of  a  single  instai»ce  where  the  com 
mon  sheep  were  kept  under  a  regular  system  of 
improvement,  by  which  is  meant  the  necessary 
precautions  of  selecting  those  ewes  which  unite 
trie  qualities  essential  to  good  breeders  ;  observ- 
ing the  same  with  the  males  ;  weaning  the  lambs 
i:  a  proper  season  ;  keeping  the  males  and  fe- 
males separate  until  the  tupping  season,  and  fi- 
nally taking  the  best  care  that  they  were  kept  in 
good  condition  the  whole  winter.  On  the  contra- 
T),  those  iheep  which  have  fallen  under  my  ob- 
servation, bore  evident  marks  of  having  none  of 
these  attentions  paid  to  them,  and  were  in  fact 
such  bad  sheep  as  promi-cuous  intercourse  and 
Cureless  management  is  sure  to  make,  and  averag- 
iri^  perhaps  two  pounds  of  wool  a  heart 

but  the  introduction  of  Merinos  was  the  point 
upon  which  the  revolution  has  turned  which  has 
taken  place  in  sheep  husbandly.  The  very  high 
prices  of  these  sheep  and  their  wool  fastened 
itioiigly  upon  the  imagination  of  many  farmers, 
kii  1  the  numerous  importations  in  1811  and  1312, 
v^iuch  brought  their  prices  down  froos  one  thou- 

You  ft.*-8S, 


this  state  ever  received  from  the  hands  of  an  in- 1  off,  and  I  consider  a  flock  of  store  Merino  sheep 
dividual ;  for  independent  of  their  intrinsic  value  at  that  age  well  sold  at  12s.  a  head.  Be  that  as 
at  this  moment,  which  in  certain  situations  is  it  may,  they  are  frequently  to  be  bought  for  less 
great,  (in  distant  counties,}  and  will  probably  al-  money.  Beyond  that  age,  the  productiveness  of 
ways  remain  so,  the  attention  of  the  farming  inte-  these  sheep  when  kept  in  quantities,  may  be 
rest  has  been  strongly  drawn  to  sheep  husbandry,  said  to  be  past ;  for  they  fail  very  fast,  and 
which  undoubtedly  is  the  bottom  of  all  good  fleeces  diminish  rapidly  in  value.  It  may  be  as- 
farming ;  nor  in  Great  Britain,  where  the  just  eco-  sumed  then  that  the  productive  part  of  the  life 
nomy  of  farming  is  properly  understood  and  prac-  of  a  Merino,  is  comprehended  within  the  first 
tised,  is  there  a  doubt  on  this  subject :  and  if  in  six  years  and  six  months,  and  if  then  sold,  ac- 
that  country  they  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  cording  to  the  foregoing  statement— six  fleeces  at 
it  is  only  because  they  have  a  denser  population  S14s.  each»  and  the  sale  of  the  animal  at  12s. 
and  greater  experience,  both  circumstances  will  give  96s.  for  the  intrinsic  value  during  its 
which  lay  before,  and  must  necessarily  occur  to  whole  life.  From  this  sum  is  to  be  deducted  the 
us,  and  to  meet  which  it  is  well  to  prepare  our-  charge  of  maintaining  it  during  that  period, 
selves.  The  winters  here  average  about  135  days  of  fod- 

Amongst  the  persons  who  at  an  early  moment  dering,  and  I  know  by  actual  experiment,  that  7 
entered  into  the  breeding  of  Merinos  with  great  healthy  sheep  during  that  period  will  eat  a  ton  of 
earnestness,  I  was  one,  and  I  persevered  with  hay,  which  valued  at  7  dollars ;  leaves  each  sheep 
aeal  in  that  pursuit  until  a  few  years  ago,  when  charged  with  a  dollar  a  head  for  wintering,  inde- 
after  duly  taking  into  consideration  every  thing  pendent  of  all  the  incidental  expenses  of  attend- 
connected  with  their  present  profits,  and  those  ance,  fencing,  expense  of  seeding  down  the  land, 
which  they  might  yield  ten  years  hence,  I  came  &c.  which  will  always  bring  an  additionad  charge 
to  a  conclusion  which  I  had  been  anticipating  for. of  4s.  a  head  per  annum  against  them.  Deduct 
some  time,  and  parted  with  every  Merino  ram  then  these  two  charges  of  12s.  annually  for  six 
that  I  was  possessed  of,  and  have  never  owned  years,  and  24s.  are  left  as  the  neat  profit  upon 
one  since.  The  reasons  however,  which  caused; each  sheep  for  a  period  of  six  years,  or  the  sum 
this  determination^  are  principally  applicable  to  of  4  shillings  a  year  neat  profit.  I  am  persuaded 
those,  who  being  favorably  situated  as  to  the  that  every  practical  sheep  farmer,  who  has  had 
best  markets  in  the  state,  look  to  carcass  as  ajtriuch  to  do  with  Merino  sheep  of  late  years,  and 
great  source  of  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  ,  who  will  have  the  candour  to  review  these  obser- 
sheep  husbandry,  and  these  reasons  I  shall  pro-  vations,  and  compare  them  f^ith  his  own  experi- 
ceed  to  give.  |ence,  will  admit  that  the  details  are  reasonable 

The  Merino  sheep  then  having  fallen  in  price  and  the  deductions  fairly  drawn.  It  would  ap»» 
to  a  level  with  the  common  sheep  of  the  country,  pear  then  that  a  flock  of  1000  Merino  sheep  on- 
there  was  an  end  of  every  expectation  of  that  ly  gives  a  return  of  gSOO  per  annum  neat  profit  to 
branch  of  profit,  which  had  induced  most  pur-. the  owner:  which  it  must  be  admitted  is  a  very- 
chasers  to  go  into  this  breed,  viz :  the  disposing  of  ;  inconsiderable  sum,  when  the  circumstances  oi 
superfluous  stock  at  from  ten  to  twenty  dollars,  rent,  and  an  anxious  personal  attention,  are  tak- 
ahead.  And  if  that  expectation  had  not  been;  en  into  consideration.  These  conclusions  were  fa- 
entertained  at  first,  I  apprehend  these  sheepliriiriar  to  me,  long  before  1  had  the  courage  to 
would  have  made  very  little  progress  in  this  determine  upon  encountering  the  forbidding  task 


country.  The  only  advantage  then  which  Meri- 
nos were  found  to  possess  above  the  common 


of  remoulding  a  large  flock  of  sheep,  and  of 
changing  a  breed  to  which  I  was  partial  from 


sheep  of  the  country,  was  the  higher  price  of i the  fineness  of  its  wool,  and  from  the  remem- 
 1  ...u:^K  _i  biancc  of  thc  great  value  it  bore,  when  I  first  en- 
gaged in  it.  No  one  but  an  extensive  practical 
farmer  can  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  toil  at- 
tending such  an  operation,  particularly  where 
the  new  breed  itself  was  yet  to  be  created  It 
was  obvious  then  that  the  great  defect  in  Me- 
rino sheep,  as  it  concerned  my  situation,  (having 
several  considerable  market  towns  to  resort  to, 
and  being  only  20  miles  distant  from  a  naviga- 
gable  communication  with  New  York,  which  thc 
great  canal  when  in  operation  would  reduce  t6 
five,)  was  in  the  want  of  carcass.  My  object 
then  clearly  was  to  raise  a  breed  of  sheep  with 
a  sufficient  weight  of  carcass,  to  ensure  the  best 
prices  in  the  large  markets,  and  to  have  the  wool 
of  a  sufficient  degree  of  fineness  to  ensure  a 
prompt  sale.  My  attention  therefore  was  turn- 
ed to  the  new  Leicester  sheep,  a  breed  establis^i- 
ed  by  the  care  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Bakeimdi» 


the  wool  which  its  superior  fineness  always  insur- 
ed it. 

Upon  reviewing  the  facts  which  had  transpired 
connected  with  my  Merino  flocks,  up  to  1818, 
and  which  had  been  carefully  observed,  1  be- 
came satisfied,  that  after  washing  the  wool  well 
on  their  backs,  removing  every  thing  like  dirt 
from  the  fleeces,  and  sending  it  perfectly  dry  to 
market,  all  of  which  precautions  1  found  neces- 
sary to  secure  resj  ectable  purchasers,  the  ave- 
rage weight  of  the  fleeces  did  not  exceed  two 
and  a  half  pounds  of  wool,  which  sold  at  seventy 
cents  per  pound,  (a  high  average  price)  would 
make  the  wool  of  each  sheep  amount  to  $1  75 
a  head  per  annum  A  well  regulated  flock  of 
sheep  increases  so  fast,  that  it  evidently  must  be 
kept  down,  by  thinning  off"  annually  to  that  number 
which  '.he  farm  has  the  steady  ability  to  keep  in 
good  order ;  and  tkis  is  usually  done  by  seUing 
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and  remarkable  for  its  weight  of  carcass  and 
fleece,  and  to  the  South  Downs,  a  breed  celebrat- 
ed for  a  fine  carcass,  with  a  moderate  fleece  of 
fine  wool.  But  ail  my  attempts  "to  procure  them 
from  England  failed,  from  the  rigour  of  the  laws 
which  prevent  their  exportation  from  that  country. 

I  had  then  recourse  to  another  breed  which  by 
a  happy  accident  had  been  introduced  into  the 
sta:e  of  New-York.  They  were  of  the  mixed 
Bakevxell  and  Teeswater  sheep,  were  only  three 
in  number  on  their  arrival,  but  they  fell  into  the 
hands  of  persons  who  knew  their  value,  and  had 
been  judiciously  and  successfully  increased  in 
number.  These  sheep  at  a  ripe  age,  (rising 
three  years)  weigh  from  25  to  30  lbs.  the  quar 
ter.  The  mutton  is  extremely  fat,  and  by  high 
feeding  can  be  carried  to  40  and  50  lbs.  the  quar 
ter.  The  fleece  is  rather  coarse,  but  gives  a 
clip  of  from  7  to  12  lbs.  when  in  condition,  and  is 
sometimes  carried  so  high,  that  entire  flocks  in 
Great  Blitain,  arc  reported  to  have  avemged  12 
lbs.  of  wool  a  head.  When  breeders  turn  their 
attention  to  increasing  the  weight  of  the  fleece, 
it  is  almost  incredible  the  quantity  of  wool  which 
these  animals  may  be  made  to  carry  on  their 
backs.  On  this  subject  I  have  thought  it  would 
be  interesting  to  copy  the  following  paragraph 
from  Evans  and  Ruffy's  Agricultural  Newspaper, 
dated  London,  September  16, 1822.  The  large 
quantity  of  74  lbs.  of  wool  was  clipped  this  year 
from  three  sheep,'  (two  rams  and  one  wether) 
belonging  to  J.  Chatterton,  Esq.  of  South  Somer- 
cote,  near  Louth,  The  sheep  were  descended 
from  his  Lincolnshire  ewes,  by  a  Teeawaler  ram.*' 
Here  is  an  average  of  almost  25  lbs.  a  head, 
from  a  Teeswater  ram,  being  the  identical  blooU 
we  possess,  mixed  with  the  Bakewell  or  New 
'  Leicester. 

If  a  very  heavy  carcass  then  was  the  only  cir- 
cumstance wanting  to  make  my  sheep  stock  pro- 
fitable, the  blood  was  at  hand.  I  had  frequently 
seen  quarters  from  25  to  30  lbs  and  knew  that 
wethers  of  this  breed  had  been  sold  at  three 
years  at  15  dollars  a  head.  This  was  very  en- 
cburaging,  but  as  the  changing  my  breed  was  a 
matter  of  serious  concern  to  me,  my  object  be- 
ing to  settle  down  upon  a  stock  that  would  be 
permanent,  profitable,  and  not  subject  to  vicissi- 
tudes as  the  Merinos  had  been,  I  was  very  care- 
ful to  give  the  subject  proper  consideration  be- 
fore I  acted  upon  it.  In  the  end  I  did  not  adopt 
this  mixed  Bakewell  and  Teeswater  stock,  as  a 
bi^ed  by  itself,  for  the  following  reasons. 

They  were  so  few  in  number  in  the  state,  and 
field  so  high,  that  it  would  have  been  an  endless 
business  to  have  waited  a  period  sufficiently  long 
to  form  a  large  flock. 

The  wool  was  very  coarse,  and  not  fitted  for 
ia\y  iort  of  manufactures  then  prevailing. 

And  the  most  experienced  butchers  informed 
me  that  the  high  prices  they  had  given  for  some  of 
these  sheep,  was  principally  on  account  of  the 
uovelty  of  the  breed,  and  to  encourage  the  hold- 
ers ;  but  that  mutton  of  25  lbs.  a  quarter  was  not 
Jikely  to  prevail  here  ;  being  too  gross  for  gen- 
teel tables,  and  would  probably  never  become  a 
staple  commodity  amongst  the  labouring  class- 
es, who  are  accustomed,  to  pork:  whilst  in 
Great  Britain,  those  classes  feed  entirely  upon 
fat  mutton.  They  almost  aU  agreed  that  mutton 
ef  from  15  to  20  lbs.  a  quarter  would  be  more 
profitable  to  the  grower  as  welt  as  the  retailer. 

I  was  satisfied  with  this  reasoning,  and  deter- 
mined at  once  to  procure  some  of  the  finest  rams 
of  the  mixed  Bakewell  and  Teeswater,  and 
couple  them  with  m^  Merino  ewes.  In  this 
manner  I  hoped  to  raise  the  carcass  of  my  flock 


Merino.  Accordingly,  in  the  fall  of  1819,  I  se- 
lected 200  very  fine  Merino  ewes,  and  had  them 
tupped  by  some  heavy  English  rams,  with  mode- 
rate even  flfeeces,  and  thighs  less  coarse  than 
they  usually  have.  The  ewes  lambed  in  March, 
and  from  the  first  the  lambs  very  much  resem< 
bled  their  sires.  The  lambs  continued  the  next 
summer  to  increase  in  size,  far  beyond  the  Meri 
no  lambs  which  had  been  dropped  at  the  same 
time.  In  October  most  of  them  were  heavier 
than  their  mothers,  having  carcases  from  thirty 
to  forty  pounds.  The  next  shearing  time  they 
averaged  four  pounds  a  head  of  wool,  and  many 
of  the  best,  five  pounds,  clean  washed  on  the 
back.  Their  wool  is  equal  to  what  is  called  ave- 
rage half  blooded  Merino,  some  much  finer— it 
was  all  sold  immediately  ior  fifty  cents  a  pound. 
I  was  so  pleased  with  the  success  of  this  experi- 
ment, that  I  put  away  the  whole  of  my  Merino 
rams,  and  have  continued  every  year  to  breed 
from  the  best  Elnglish  rams  I  could  meet  with. 
The  ewe  lambs  which  dropped  from  this  cross  in 
spring,  1820,  had  attained  a  fine  growth  in  fall 
1821,  and  in  spring  1822  produced  me  a  crop  of 
lambs  three  quarters  blood,  which  at  this  mo 
ment  (November)  are  equally  admirable  for 
their  size,  and  the  even  fineness  of  their  fleece 
I  am  noW  satisfied  that  perseverance  will  enable 
me  to  establish  a  breed  of  sheep  that  will  be  inva- 
luable to  this  state.  Sheep  which  at  three  years 
will  give  from  16  to  20  lbs.  the  quarter,  and  6  or 
7  lbs.  of  wool,  of  a  long  staple  and  equal  fineness 
to  the  ordinary  half  blooded  Merino.  I  have  at 
present  about  600  of  this  mixed  breed  on  niy 
farm,  besides  300  ewes  that  have  been  tupped 
this  fall.  By  attention  and  judicious  selections,  I 
hope  by  and  by  to  produce  rams  equal  in  every 
point  of  form  to  the  best  Ejiglish  rams  that  have 
ever  been  in  this  country,  and  with  fleeces  fine 
enough  to  perpetuate  a  breed,  that  will  unite  the 
rare  value  of  the  Dishley  carcass  to  the  Merino 
wool. 

I  have  before  stated  that  the  fleece  being  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  MeriUo  sheep,  it  is  of 
course  the  interest  of  holders  of  Merinos  to 
keep  them  as  long  as  the  fleece  is  productive, 
and  I  have  assumed  six  years  therefore  as 
the  [x'oductive  part  of  the  life  of  a  Merino. 
It  is  difficult  to  form  a  very  accurate  esti- 
mate of  the  comparative  advantages  of  the  dif- 
ferent systems  after  which  sheep  husbandry  may 
be  pursued.  These  are  various.  Such  as  main- 
taining a  stated  number  of  ewes,  keeping  the 
most  thriving  wether  lambs,  and  selling  them 
grass  fed,  or  stall  fed,  when  at  a  mature  age  :  or 
keeping  nothing  but  ewes,  selling  all  their  male 
lambs  when  fat,  and  iLeeping  the  ewe  lambs,  with 
a  view  to  have  greater  number  of  ewe  lambs  to 
select  from  as  breeders,  and  thereby  being  able 
to  turn  off  as  many  inferior  ewes  to  make  room 
for  them.  This  would  seem  to  be  the  true  way 
to  build  up  a  race  of  superior  sheep  in  the  shortest 
period  of  time.  Calculations  in  which  the  re~ 
turns  and  charges  are  fairly  stated  of  these  dif- 
ferent systems  are  rather  intricate,  as  all  practi- 
cal men  know;  because  ewes  and  their  female 
progeny  breed  fast,  and  yet  their  productiveness 
varies  with  the  uncertainty  of  the  weather  dur- 
ing the  lambing  time.  The  worst  of  all  systems 
unfortunately  is  the  one  generally  followed,  that  of 
selling  the  finest  lambs,  whether  ewes  or  males, 
to  the  butcher,  and  keeping  the  worst  as  store 
stock.  Nevertheless  although  such  estimates  are 
not  frequently  very  accurate,  yet  where  there 
exists  a  real  difference  in  the  advantages  betwixt 
two  systems  or  two  breeds,  an  approximation  to 

 ^  truth  may  always  be  shown  in  a  sufficiently  strik- 

fiom  8  lbs  to  18  lbs.  a  quarter,  and  stiU  We  a  »n5  manner,  and  I  sball  endeavour  to  give  a  com- 
nuality  of  wool  on  hand  sufficiently  fine  to  com-  parative  statement  of  the  Merino  sheep  and  the 
nm*d  •  ready  sale-*  sort  of  half  BakeweU  halfjmixtd  Dishl^y  «a4  Merino,  in  &  very  simple 


form,  discarding  every  circumstance  that  could 
make  it  intricate  or  very  uncertain,  and  adher- 
ing to  facts  known  to  me  by  experience. 

I  shall  suppose  a  grazier  entering  into  the  sheep 
business  who  keeps  no  ewes,  and  who  forms  his 
stock  by  the  annual  purchase  of  wether  lambs, 
which  he  maintains  until  they  are  of  amatu|*eage« 

He  begins  with  the  Merino  stock,  and  gives 
g2  50  for  a  wether  lamb,  in  the  year  1822.  la 
the  year  1828  he^  will  have  wintered  and  sum- 
mered it  six  years,  at  a  charge  of  $1  SO  per  an- 
num, and  will  have  taken  six  fleeces  from  it  of  4 
lbs.  of  wool,  sold  at  70  cents  a  lb.  In  the  fidl  of 
this  last  year  he  sells  it  at  12s.  All  of  which, 
may  be  thus  stated. 

Six  fleeces  of  4  lbs.  each,  or  24  lbs.  at 

70  cents.  .  -  -  gie  89 
Sale  of  the  sheep,  ^      I  SO 


Charges, 

Cost,         -  j52  50 

6  years  maintenance  at  12s;      9  00 


Six  50 


^18  30 


This  divided  by  six  gives  him  $1  13,  as  the 
neat  profit  per  annum  on  this  sheep.  Twenty- 
four  pounds  of  woo!  for  the  first  six  years  of  the 
life  of  a  Merino  wether,  I  consider  a  good  return, 
if  it  is  clean  and  fine  enough  to  fetch  70  cents  a 
pound.  He  then  tries  the  mixed  Dishley  and 
Merino.  He  gives  $2  50  for  a  wether  lamb  ; 
but  as  this  sheep  when  it  has  attained  iu  third 
year,  is  at  its  maturitv,  and  has  a  fiat  carcass  that 
will  dress  down  to  20  lbs.  a  quarter;  he  sells  it  at 
that  period  as  first  rate  mutton,  and  purchases 
another  wether  lamb,  which  when  it  has  attained 
its  third  year,  he  sells  as  he  did  the  first.  Hav- 
ing wintered  and  summered  each  of  them  three 
years,  and  taken  three  fleeces  from  each,  the 
statement  may  be  thus  made. 
Six  fleeces  of  *7  lbs.  each,  or  42  lbs.  at 

50  cents         -         -  - 
Sale  of  two  heavy  wethers. 


Charges, 
Cost  of  two  wetlicr  lambs,  $5  00 
6  years  maintenance  at  12s.   9  00 


$21  00 
10  00 

$31  00 


$14  09 


$U  00 


\r  0 

This  divided  by  six,  gives  him  $2  83  as  the 
neat  profit  per  annum  on  these  two  ^eep.  Ac- 
cording to  these  two  statements,  ar  flock  of  500  Me- 
rino  wethers,  would  make  a  return  of  fSSS^  heat 
profit  per  annum,  whilst  a  flock  of  500  Dishley 
and  Merino  wethers  would,  under  the  same  dr- 
cumstances,  make  a  return  of  :61»415,  a  differ- 
ence of  g350  per  annum,  in  favooc  of  these  last. 

I  consider  this  the  fairest  way  of  stating  the 
subject  for  an  examination  of  the  cotnparative 

♦  /  subjoin  one  of  many  communications  l& 
me:  it  is  fram  a  resfiectahle  fanrmet  in  Hashing* 
ton  county. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  have  the  fileasure  to  inform  you^  that  the  ram 
lamb  I  had  from  your  Jtock  of  th^  DiMhley  and 
Merino  breed,  in  the  year  1820,  has  continued  to 
thrive  and  is  become  a  remarkable  sheep.  At 
shearing  time^  1821,  he  gawe  me  7 16.  S  oz.  •/ J^ne 
washed  wool,  and  this  year  betxoixt'  8'  and  9M«.  as 
clean  as  it  could  be  washed  on  his  back, 
I  remain.  Sir,  Your's, 

JStu/iattf  AttgUMt  10, 


AMKHICAK  FA.RMSR. 


t  tjtf  Uiese  dliltfetit  breeds  ma4e  tftef 

1 90  wsccptkble  of  a  dieftr  litAte 
tbe  {>Tttctice  of  bvtylTis 
scoek^  iod  fmmc  ft  a  proper  age,  is  deemed 
ty  W9mf-  expenencifd  men,  an  less  troublesfntie 
and  OMilv  fnuJitablc  t*ian  breediitj^  ihen  it^n 
%^*tck.  ft«FiT»c  persrj'is  s\  ishin^  to  Iwo k  mort-  criU- 
1  ,r;lv  tnlo  ihii)  mil t U  1\  'iViU      rh^^ps  t^nqui it  U 

iliecp  than  the  light  bodied  Meritios^  or  in 
•lh«r  WQfdst  If  they  do  not  con  Bum  e  more  ^rasa 
■4  Hiipf^  lobaknee  Hie  «t«lsd  differ 


» fft  tMr  proiuGtliii  Yalue.  To  tbii  I  wou  m 
ror,  43iat  it  Is  reasoo^iiile  to  lidleve  that  a 
Ifti^iAlnial  usually  reqmra  mor«  fbod  to  sus^* 
taif^  it  ih«ii  a  small  onc^  but  that  I  believe  theix 
..If  confciderattons  w  I  rich  a  gam  compensaie  ior 
-  s  apparent  cbjcxti on.  Mr  Bakev^^ell,  to  xvbom 
'  :  ^rQj  iJ  U  indebted  for  the  invaluablt:  breed  of 
H.ci'p  uiu^Uy  called  Disbley,  spent  a  loa^  Ute  de- 
\^!tcd  tnttie  WMt  tin  remitted  manner  to  carrying 
the  breed  of  ifarnvui  animaU  to  a  perfection  un- 
Id«ii«ii|1  Cti  Mfotiliie, 

#tiaii,  milt  his  success  at  length  whs  complete. 
llii#liled  chat  the  Brst  I'am  he  ever  let  out  wasi 


factory  ammffsr  to  t&e  question,  vlietlter  ^It  it 
not  foore  eie|i«!Q^v«  td  maliittia  these  heavy 
Bheep  tli«&  the  IMit  bodied  M^Mf"  Hut  h 
lar^e  Um  iHimaf  fiill  always  e«t  a  gmt  deal 
more  than  a  small  Inn  ooe,  I  mdity  concede ; 
but  gtwlng  dac  coitsidemtiGii  to  the  theoiy  of  tfit, 
foregoing  observattotis,  sustained  as  it  unques- 
UonabJy  has  been  by  my  o^m  expeiience,  I  de» 
cliire  it  to  be  my  belief  timt  hi  anlmala  thrive 
moi'c  upon  the  same  qi.idritt^.y  i  f  food  than  lean 
ones  I  and  that  an  acre  of  produce  consumed  by 
£ftt  sheep,  wilt  produce  more  mon^  in  the  end  to 
the  farmer,  thao  a  lUce  acre  eonfomed  by  lean 
sheen,  and  thii  ii  Aiyins  every  thing  in  favour  of 
the  former* 

Hot  there-are  tn«ny  considerations  to  be  urged 
tn  f\x\Dr  of  these  sheep,  which  were  1  to  enter 
largely  into  them,  would  e?ctf  nd  this  letter  too 
iTuich.  The  ftr^i  i[i  imjMirt  uicv  however  i»,  that 
whoever  goes  into  thisbi  i  cd,  aud  does  it  justice 
iii  despite  of  every  circumstance,  must  get  his 
pr  oh  table  condition.  These 
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farm  into  a  prohtable  condition.   These  sheep 
must  always  be  kept  in  a  thriving  state,  and  ne- 
ver itil&red  to  fiJf  off.  Hence  in  ti  mea  of  drou  g  b  t. 
He  met  with  great  oppo-Jwhen  gi-ftss  ia  Iow»fleldsof  rapeortuniipa,or«Qme 
fiucGulent  vegetable,  should  be  at  hand  to  turn  tn^ 
to,  and  rape  and  turnips^  rcqniring  msnure  and 
shillings.    In  the  end  however,  so i careful  cultivatjon,  leave  the  grtmod  In  the  best 
S public  opinion  changed,  that  he  hasipossible  statt^  for  a  Riirrt^t  tVa^L^  crop  of  g:rtin  ;  to 
mdvai  the  ftutn  of  m^e  thousand  f*iineas  forfthe  craps  of  i^iain,  succi  t  tt  cknn  grass  seeds, 
hire  of  a  single  favorite  ram  in  the  course  of[^i»tl  '^s  evL^ry  year  new  tk  Uls  ot  mpe  and  tomips 
^ason.    Mr.  Bakewell  has  been  accused  oi       lequired,      tveiy  yeas-  a  frt^ti  part  of  tht 


sedulously  throwing  a  mystery  over  his  proceed 
iii^s,  with  a  view  to  embarrass  those  who  were 
anxious  to  imitate  his  peculiar  plan  of  improving 


farm,  is  put  into  the  best  condition*  and  by  stea- 
dily following  this  train,  at  length  the  whole  farm 
is  brought  into  the  most  productive  state  it  is  ca- 


animals,  and  to  rival  him.    This  may  very  well'pable  of  being  placed  in.   It  is  universally  consi- 


be  believed,  and  hence  perhaps  he  has  not  left 
behind  him  a  very  accurate  account* of  all  the 
details  of  his  system.  Enough  however  has  tranS' 
pired  to  show  that  he  was  a  very  close  observer 
of  nature,  and  that  he  owed  his  success  more  to 
natural  sagacity,  than  to  any  accidental  discovery. 

It  was  a  favorite  thought  with  him,  to  consider 
the  best  animal  to  be,  one  which  brought  most 
niortry  to  the farmer  in  the  shortest  fierioa  of  time 
Hence  the  faculty  of  being  ready  for  market  at 
un  eurty  age,  was  one  he  anxiously  sought  toim- 
p  i   to  his  sheep. 

With  this  object  in  view,  he  looked  rather  to 
the  constitutional  habit  of  sheep,  than  to  their 
external  points.  Lambs  that  would  feed  quick, 
get  fat  soon,  loll  and  sleep  a  great  deal,  were  sure 
to  Attract  his  attention.  He  perhaps  thought  as 
II  any  others  do,  that  a  propensity  to  fatness,  is 
constitutional  with  animals,  as  well  as  with  our 
f  vvn  species,  and  that  fat  sheep,  as  well  as  fat 
f)' ople,  do  not  require  so  much  more  nutriment 
vhan  lean  ones,  but  that  the  same  quantity  of 
I  <od  keeps  up  their  condition,  because  they 
vk  cp  a  great  deal,  and  do  not  ramble  about  as 
tuinuer  animals  do.  Following  this  thought  up, 
t  e  would  necessarily  see  the  importance  of  en- 
CM! raging  further  thiS  natural  propensity,  by  pro- 
viuingtbem  with  the  best  pastures,  where  they 
could  satiate  themselves  at  the  least  expense  of 
ir.otion.  This  natural  reasoning  shews  the  inse- 
verable alliance  between  good  husbandry  and 
g  od  agriculture. 

The  principles  which  regulated  Mr.  Bake 
veirs  practice  were  so  just,  and  led  him  to  such; 
unrivalled  success,  that  at  this  moment  there  is 
not  a  good  flock  of  sheep  in  Great  Britain  (pure: 
Merinos  and  South  Downs  excepted)  which  is 
T^ot  bottomed  upon  the  Dishley  blood.   A  fact 

^hich  1  am  inUmately  convinced  will  be  commoo  the  consequent  necessity  of  feeding  them  conti< 


to  this  counti^,  in  a  very  few  years, 

1  trust  this  digression  on  the  merits  of  Mr. 
Bakewcirs  system,  will  not  be  thougiit  imperti- 
tieot  to  the  subject,  but  wail  rather  suggest  a  wtls- 


dered  in  Great  Britain,  that  a  well  selected  stock 
of  sheep  is  the  essential  item  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  former.  The  turnips,  the  rape,  the  tares 
he  sows  are  all  for  his  sheep,  it  is  to  their  wool 
and  his  fat  wethers  that  he  trusts  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  rent  perhaps  from  four  to  ten  thousand 
dollars,  rather  than  to  precarious  crops  of  *grain  ; 
which,  if  they  were  his  only  resource,  and  were 
to  fail  him,  would  bring  down  ruin  at  once 
Sheep  are  then  truly  the  foundation  upon  which 
all  his  operations  are  raised.  Without  them  he 
could  not  manure  his  fields,  nor  could  he,  without 
manuring,  raise  grain  to  pay  any  rent  whatever, 
or  perhaps  even  to  pay  the  unavoidable  expenses 
of  his  farm. 

A  regular  system  of  husbandry  resembling 
this  must  s€»on  prevail  here,  and  .there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  it  but  a  supineness  with  some,  and  an 
obstinacy  with  others,  of  which  perhaps  farmers 
have  as  full  a  share,  as  any  class  of  men.  The 
circumstaiice,  I  apprehend,  which  most  tends  to 
protract  the  universal  introduction  of  an  improv- 
ed husbandry,  is  the  easy  condition  of  the  occu- 
piers of  land  ;  happily  ignorant  of  the  burdens 
of  the  excessive  rent,  tithes,  and  poor  rates, 
which  have  in  a  great  measure  by  compulsion 
produced  the  improvements  in  husbandry  of  the 
English  Farmer.  There  is  certainly  nothing 
the  difference  of  soil  and  climate  'which  stands 
in  the  way  of  their  being  introduced  here,  for  all 
the  green  crops  and  roots  upon  which  so  great  a 
dependence  is  placed  in  European  husbandry, 
grow  quite  as  well  in  this  countr)'.  Nor  have 
they  one  single  apparent  advantage  over  us,  save 
tlie  mildness  of  their  winters,  which  admits  of 
turnips  being  fed  on  the  ground  where  they  grew; 
and  which,  when  every  disadvantage  is  consider 
ed  of  the  diseases  which  are  introduced  upon 
their  sheep  by  the  moisture  of  the  climate,  and 


nually  on  low  wet  ground,  give  us  absolutely  a 
better  prospect  of  establishing  a  successful  hus« 
bandry  than  the  British  farmers. 

(n  be  contintted.) 


M  if-md  Mdm,  m  ft  rtgmik 

f  Conctuded  from  our  lixti*} 
The  inclosing  our  land,  whether  'arable  or 
wotid,  has  become  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
^  serioun  expense,  and  such  an  one  as  cannnt  be 
weli  avoided.  To  adopt  that  which  is  !e.i^t  cjt- 
pensive,  and  at  the  same  time  most  durable,  ii 
certainly  most  desirable^  There  are  two  kio^ 
to  be  recothmeaded  for  ebeir^itinitioii^  Mone  aM 
tA&m.  The  former  nttuit  be  GfititeH  ^  lUi trfM 
where  the  means  are  present,  ta  h  Is  ,com posed 
of  too  heavy  a  material  for  distant  transporta* 
lion,  (yet  an  excellent  fence  when  well  buih/)  of 
which  I  shitll  say  bonvethin^  iu  future.  TLe 
thorn  may  be  cultivatetj  in  any  part  of  the  Uni- 
ted StatL^^,  i\h  there  i?i  a  variety  of  kinds  suited 
to  all  parts  of  the  count  ry^  as  isi  indicated  bf 
their  spontanjcous  produ  cti  on . 

The  cockspur  and  Virginia  kinds  have  beea 
mostly  brought  into  as«  ftelMi  Ifte  ibrm^^ 
a  native  in  my  state,  (BeliinM^y  ^Ito  Virginia 
introduced  about  the  year  li08,  liM  bertiuaeA 
with  mtceess,  being  fmtnd  cMk^etnal  to  our  cUp^f 
nifitc.  The  rtvet  imd  English  thorn  wa? 
br  nij;.;ht  and  used  by  some  of  the  early  settlers 
front  Ijiirope,  but  findio^  a  better  substitute  ifi 
the  country,  they  naturally  were  neglected. 

The  mode  practised  by  those  that  continued 
hedging,  was  by  planting  and  throwing  up  a  ditch 
bank ;  and  when  the  thorn  grew  to  their  full 
height,  or  so  as  to  become  cambrous  they  were 
cut  near  the  root,  but  not  wholly  off,  and  bent 
down  on  the  defensive  side,  (or  into  the  roads 
when  they  happened  in  those  situations.)  Thus 
they  lay,  encouraging  a  growth  of  rubbish,  while 
a  new  hedge  rose  by  sprouts  from  the  stumps, 
the  fallen  part  yet  living  also  ;  thus  it  remained 
until  it  proved  truly  a  hed^e  row  of  various  pro- 
ductions, even  the  forest  trees  partook  of  the 
shelter,  for  the  nut  or  seed  grew  amongst  the 
general  assemblage.  Other  farmers,  who  paid^ 
little  more  attention,  when  the  young  growth 
was  advanced,  would  cut  away*  the  fallen  part, 
to  prevent  rubbish,  and  bum  it,  letting  the  se- 
cond growth  advance,  until  it  became  large 
enough  to  undergo  the  same  operation  of  the  for- 
mer. This  was  the  kind  of  living  fence,  that 
has  been  in  use  many  years  in  some  of  our  na- 
tive thorn  districts,  aU  tending  to  the  same  thing 
a  hedg'e  roiu,  as  they  were  all  more  or  less  com- 
bined with  various  natural  products  of  some 
kind,  therefore  not  a  distinct  thorn  hedge- 
Neither  were  they  clipped  or  trimmed,  because 
they  became  too  forbidding  for  that  operation  ; 
after  passing  the  proper  size,  and  before  they 
attained  the  sufficiency  to  make  a  fence,  they 
were  considered  not  to  require  it.  Thus  the 
bu:>iness  went  on,  presenting  an  unpleasant  ap- 
pearance ;  for  when  at  their  height,  the  travel- 
ler, on  passing  the  road,  could  have  no  view  of 
the  farm  he  was  passing,  more  than  it  he  were 
in  the  midst  of  a  forest. 

These  are  the  appearances  that  have  given  a  . 
paralytic  stroke  to  hedging^  but  thev  are  hedfre 
row9^  not  hedges,  and  it  is  the  confounding  the 
idea  of  the  two  that  brings  the  hedges  into  dis- 
repute. I  had  fey  several  years  thought  much  of 
live  fence,  but  discouraged  by  those  that  I  saw, 
until  a  friend  sent  me  some  quicks  as  a  present, 
raised  from  the  seed  of  the  Newcastle  thorn, 
which  I  planted,  being  in  the  spring  of  1300^ 
the  Virginia  kind  was  not  then  known  with  us. 

I  then  began  the  work » unexpectedly,  but 
formed  a  determination  to  make  a  nedge^  a  thing 
I  had  never  seen^  though  I  had  formed  an  idea  in 
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my  mind  as  a  pattern  for  the  purpose,  and  kept 
that  idea  in  prospect,  which  has  long  since  been 
fully  verified  and  produced  occular  demonstra 
tion.  The  Virginia  kind  had  the  effect  to  per- 
fect the  thing  in  a  more  delicate  feature,  the 
former  makes  a  good  hedge,  -4he  latter  generally 
is  propagated  now. 

Soon  suter  this,  the  first  number  of  the  Ameri- 
can Farmer  was  very  politely  sent  me  by  its 
Editor,  requesting  any  useful  matter  for  that  pa- 
per— I  had  nothing  better,  as  I  conceived,  than  a 
few  remarks  on  my  progress  in  hedging,  pointing 
out  my  misfortunes  as  well  as  success,  and  as 
leisure  offered,  communicated  my  experiments, 
from  time  to  time,  which  were  published  in  the 
first  volume,  and  one  in  the  third  volume,  page 
116,  on  trimming. 

I  expected  some  able  hand  to  have  taken  up 
the  subject,  on  seeing  some  attempt  made,  and 
from  whom  I  should  have  gained  the  knowledge 
requisite  to  go  through  with  perfecting  my  ob- 
ject—but nothing  appeared  as  it  regards  the  en- 
couragement of  thorn  ;  son^  other  substitutes 
have  been  proposed  ;  I  have  therefore  advoca- 
ted the  thorn,  until  I  have  had  the  gratification 
of  seeing  it  succeed  with  unrivalled  excellence, 
aral  approbated  by  all  that  have  seen  our  best 
/lecl^ea^  theorists  as  well  as  practical  farmers. 

1  am  able  now  to  say  with  clearness,  what  a 
hedge  will  cost,  made  of  the  Vv  ginia  kind  ; 
there  are  men  who  have  undertaken  to  raise 
them  from  the  seed  plant,  prune  and  trim  at  sta- 
ted prices,  until  matured  ;  this  led  me  to  calcu- 
late from  our  progfressive  knowledge,  and  I  find 
foriy  cental  rod  will  complete  the  raising  to  ma- 
tui  e  age,  and  one  cent  a  rod  will  fully  maintain 
them  for  ever  after,  if  duly  attended  to,  and  ap< 
plied  with  judgment.  No  failure  has  ever  ap- 
peared, except  some  local  cause  is  present, 
therefore  durability  is  now  well  established. 

This  is  the  best  time  to  give  the  last  trimming 
fbr  the  season,  at  least  we  think  so,  (August) 

We  must  be  allowed  to  adhere  to  our  practice, 
while  it  shews  good  effects,  and  none  other  to 
contradict  it. 

Stone  is  a  very  good  article  for  fencing,  where 
they  abound  and  need  clearing  off  the  land  for 
cultivation.  The  mode  I  have  adopted  is  never 
to  reduce  them  by  breakmg  less  than  convenient 
to  draw,  and  that  may  be  easily  done,  if  under 
a  ton  weight.  I  place  the  large  ones  in  the  hot 
tom,  laying  cross  ways  in  the  foundation  of  the 
'wall,  if  stony  land  on  tke  surface,  no  digging  is  ne- 
cessary for  foundation.  If  clear  of  stone,  exca 
vate  from  eight  inches  to  a  foot  for  foundation ; 
by  laying  the  large  stone  cross  the  wall,  it  pro 
jects  on  each  side,  as  you  build  on  them,  a  wall 
in  width  according  co  the  size  of  the  stone  bat< 
tering  on  each  side,  consequently  thin  at  the 
top. 

Af  y  stone*  being  of  a  quality  to  build  on  those 
founoations,  two  feet,  falling  off  to  eighteen 
inches  on  the  top,  then  capped  with  the  round 
or  roughest  ones,  such  as  will  not  so  readily 
build  in  the  wall,  they  are  rolled  up  a  plank,  and 
laid  across  the  top.  This  forms  a  forbidding 
cap  or  top  to  the  fence,  and  is  the  readiest  built 
foot  in  the  wall.  The  foundation  stone  general- 
ly raises  from  one  to  two  feet  high  in  the  first 
place,  so  that  no  line  is  wanting,  other  than  to 
stake  out  with,  then  line  on  the  top  of  them,  and 
not  more  than  three  feet  is  wanted  built  to  line, 
before  the  rough  capping  comes  on,  no  matter 
how  much  they  project  over,  they  are  the  more 
defensive,  and  keep  all  safe  from  being  shoved 
off,  as  light  stones  are  more  liable  to  be. 

Now  to  transport  those  heavy  stones,  say  from 
ten  to  twenty  hundred  weight,  a  pair  of  cart  or 
wagOB  wheels  may  be  nsed  for  lhat  purpose, 


with  simply  an  axle  and  tongue,  or  shafts,  as  the 
case  may  be,  for  oxen  or  horses— a  roller  is  fixed 
across  on  the  top  immediately  before  the  axle, 
with  holes  through  it,  for  crow  bars,  to  put  in  fis 
levers  to  raise  by  a  chain,  which  is  put  round 
the  stone,  and  a  link  slipt  on  a  stroi)^  iron  pin  that 
is  drove  into  the  roller  by  the  strength  of  two 
men.  A  stone  of  a  ton  weight  is  hoisted  in  halt 
a  minute,  and  a  pair  of  oxen  travels  with  it  to  the 
place  wanted,  and  may  be  dropped  on  the  spot 
with  ease ;  this  mode  lays  the  roundation  of  the 
wall,  and  at  the  same  time  rzuses  the  heaviest 
part  of  it,  according  to  the  size,  the  larger  the 
better. 

If  wheels  be  made  purposely,  we  have  them 
higher  than  those  of  a  wagon,  and  the  axle  lon- 
g<*r,  they  will  carry  larger  stone,  and  if  you  have 
blown  rocks  to  move,  they  are  better  adapted  to 
the  purpose ;  if  you  can  pass  a  chain  under  them, 
they  may  be  i*aised  out  of  the  pit  or  bed  where  j  the  honor  of  bem 
they  lay,  and  by  this  means  you  clear  land  fiSi<i\ learned  farmers!" 


fence  at  the  same  time ;  this  will  apply  to  land  that 
is  stony  and  yet  worth  clearing. 

But  if  the  stone  is  very  distant  from  the  place 
that  the  fence  is  required— thorn  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  in  calculations  of  this 
kind,  how  much  land  is  gained  by  the  removal. 


perhaps  it  is  as  well  to  do  so,  as  to  omit  any  ob- 
servation that  may  chance  tend  to  give  yoamore 
just  ideas  of  a  good  horse,  which  of  all  animals 
is  the  most  difficult  to  select,  nice  actum  being 
required  also  with  a  nice  frame  ;  what  however 
is  here  said,  as  indeed  in  my  other  letters,  is 
not  theory,  but  the  result  of  my  own  observa- 
tions, and  therefore  I  would  have  you  take  them 
for  just  what  they  may  appear  to  be  worth,  after 
oeing  tried  by  your  own  maturer  judgment. 

In  examining  an  animal,  begin  at  the  head, 
and  go  step  by  step,  to  its  other  extremity,  so 
that  when  you  have  finished,  you  can  give  Kgood 
reason^  for  your  opinion  of  it,  and  never  con- 
sider yourself  as  having  acquired  even  the  first 
rudiments  of  your  business,  until  3rou  can  do  this; 
for  although  you  majr  tell  me,  you  "possess 
lands  from  Pennsylvania  to  Maine,  and  own  flocks 
and  herds  more  numerous  than  Jacob,  or  hare 
a  member  of  the  society  of 
Yet  these  advantages  are 


all  within  the  reach  of  a  man  of  wealth,  and 
do  not  necessarily  constitute  him  a  man  of  judg- 
ment ;  just  as  well  might  you  say,  as  the  wit  did 
to  Dr.  Johnson,  *'  he  who  drives  fat  oxen,  must 
himself  be  fat." 

The  best  of  the  Albion  hackneys  were  from 
14  to  16  hands  high,  and  had  wide  nostrils,  which 


and  how  much  is  saved  in  ploughs,  harrows  and  enabled  them  to  breathe  freely— lips  thin  and 
implements  of  husbandry  in  farming.  Such  mouths  small,  when  young— cars  long,  bespeak- 
land  some  may  deem  it  impracticable  to  clear,  ing  blood,  and  also  enabled  them  to  hear  well- 


but  a  little  resolution  and  good  management  soon 
overcomes  all  those  difficulties. 

CALEB  KIRK 

Brandywine^  8mo.  1823v 


FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

ALBION'S  7th  LETTER  TO  HIS  SON. 

"  Distresiing  hour  I  'tis  very  late  ! 
O  mercy y  mercy,  guide  him  home  ! 
Hark  !  then  I  heard  the  distant  gate^ 
Repeat  it.  Echo  !  quickly  come  7 
O  bleat  aaaurance^trusty  steed. 
To  thee  the  huried  roadta  known  ; 
Home  all  the  sfiur  thy  footatefia  need^ 
If  hen  loose  the frozen  rein  is  thrown^ 
It  here  have  you  stray'd  ?  fiut  down  your  load^ 
Horn  have  you  borne  the  storm, — the  cold? 
What  horrors  did  I  not  forebode^ 
2 hut  Hoi*se  is  worth  his  weight  in  gold ! 
Thus  sfioke  the  joyful  wife,** 

The  hackney  horses  on  the  Albion  farm,  were 
descended  from  R^gulus,  Atlas  and  Fireaway, 
three  famed  horses,  the  two  former  for  blood, 
and  the  latter  for  fast  trotting— he  having  trot- 
ted about  the  jjear  1790,  from  Newmarket  to    _  .„ 

Cambridge,  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles,  within  the  shoulders' and  arms  act  like  levers^  and"of 
the  hour,  for  two  hundred  guineas,  against  a  course  should  be  long— knee  joints,  thick  and  wide 
horse  descended  from  Atlas— the  Albion  horses  apart— legs  from  thfe  knee  to  the  fetlock,  short, 
had  also  a  small  admixture  of  Wildmoi-e  blood  strong,  black,  free  from  rough  hair,  and  full  of 
•n  them,  a  breed  now  nearly  lost,  inconsequence  hard  strong  sinews  at  the  back  part  of  them, 
of  the  drainage  and  enclosure  of  the  Wildmore  occasioning  them  to  look  flat  at  the  sides,  (here 
and  adjoining  fens,  since  the  year  1800,  contain-  the  American  horses  are  also  frequenUy  defi- 
ing  about  fifty  thousand  acres  of  land,  reclaimed  cient ;  their  legs  mostly  being  too  round)— fet- 
from  the  ocean,  and  washes  on  the  eastern  coast  lock  joints  short,  feet  round,  that  being  their  na- 
of  the  kingdom,  and  formeriy,  almost  entirely  tural  shape— hoof  of  a  dark  color,  and  in  hori- 
stocked  with  wild  horses  and  geese,  although  zontal  wrinkles,  firog  large  and  free  from  mois- 
now  it  is  nearly  the  garden  of  England ;  as  per-  ture,  or  the  hoof  will  soon  contract,,  and  the 
haps  it  and  the  adjoining  lands,  surpass  any  other  horse  have  tender  feet— chest  broad  andforward— 
tract  of  land  in  the  worid  in  productiveness,  par-  back  short— loin  broad,  and  joining  nea^r  to  the 
ticularly  fat  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  lon^  wool,  back— ribs  long,  broad  and  well  rounded—rumpf 
wheat,  oats,  thorn  fences  and  good  form  build-  long,  neatly  turned,  not  clifted,  not  wide  st  the 
SS*  tcm,  nearly  in  a  line  from  the  settiag  on  of  the 

In  describing  these  horses,  much  must  here-  tailtotheback—Uil  strong— fundiment  small,  be* 
peated,  that  has  been  said  ef  the  dray  kind,  hot  ^speaking  all  right  within— hips  fittmg  uii^totbe 


eye  sockets  wide  apart,  and  eyes  bold,  enabling 
them  to  see  various  ways  at  once — the  ridge  of 
the  nose  rather  hollow,  bespeaking  barb  blood— > 
head  small,  and  hanging  nearly  perpendicular 
from  the  ears,  free  from  flesh,  and  wide  be* 
tween  the  lower  part  of  the  jaws,  which  occa- 
sioned them  to  rein  up  handsomely,  without 
pressing  on  the  windpipe,  and  is  of  vast  impor- 
tance in  a  hackney,  as  a  horse  seldom  rides  light 
and  pliable  on  the  rein,  if  he  be  contracted  under 
the  jaws,  and  of  course  sets  out  his  nose  like  -a 
goose,  (the  American  horses  are  frequently  de- 
fective in  this  respect,  which  occasions  them  to 
require  those  formidable  bridle  bits,  reins,  mar- 
tingals  and  the  like,  we  so  often  meet  with,  and 
after  all,  their  riders  have  but  little  command 
over  them) — neck  rather  short  and  inclining,  up- 
wards, from  the  withers  to  the  ears,  giving  a 
ready  passage  from  the  lungs  to  the  nostrils,  and 
the  rider  a  good  command  of  the  head— withers 
high,  thin,  and  inclining  backwards,  by  which 
means  the  saddle  is  kept  from  the  shoulders,  and 
the  rider  far  more  comfortably  seated— shoulder 
blades  fitted  neatly  to  the  withers,  long,  inclining 
backwards,  and  nearly  together  at  the  top,  and 
wide  apart,  and  forward  at  the  lower  extremity- 
arms  rather  long,  strong,  and  full  of  muscle, 
so  that  a  great  proportion  of  his  height  was  be- 
tween the  knee  and  the  withers,  as  in  action. 
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id  in  and  ribs,— shmH  Urg* — this  form  of  bo.h 
bckp^aJting  *trc»ng  h<ickaey  of  K^-ici  const l  i 
tu4i — thighs  long,  full  of  myiclcs  flesh,  tiodr 
1}  Ho**  II  to  the  hock — ^hocks  rather  lar^e,  flat  ai 
tht  sides,  very  firm  and  boney— in  colour,  prefer 
a  horse  of  a  blood  bay,  or  brown,  with  black 
ID  tin,  tail, and  legs^without  any  white. 

In  forming  an  opinion  of  the  action  of  a  hack 
ne) ,  let  the  groom  put  on  a  snafBe  bridle,  and 
viihout  a  saddle,  ride  him  from  you  at  an  easy 
iiatur4il  walk,  and  place  yourself  directly  behind 
ttie  horse—he  should  now  go  off  freely,  carrying 
1x1 :» head  rather  upwards,  and  his  nose' projecting 
a  little  from  the  perpendicular  with  his  ears,  his 
cw  s  being  about  level  with  his  withers,  his 
knees  rather  wide  apart,  inclining  outwards,  and 
carried  high,  and  forward,  with  a  considerable 
cl«.al  of  action— >fetlock  joints  carried  in  a  similar 
nuinner,  so  that  the  whole  shoe  may  be  very 
visible  to  you— his  toes  going  straigh  forward,  or 
bv  no  means  tunung  out,  or  he  will  cut,  and  of 
course  tumble— -his  hind  legs  and  feet  going  about 
sijuare  with,  or  rather  nearer  together  than  the 
tore  feet,  and  as  forward  and  under  him  as  pos- 
sible, but  by  no  means  even  reaching  or  striking 
ai^iim&t  the  fore  shoes,  unless  he  be  only  a  colt, 
ana  then  perhaps  he  may  mend  of  it — wlien  he 
returns,  and  when  he  passes  you,  see  that  he 
St  IS  the  heels  of  his  feet  on  the  ground  first,  for 
it  the  toes  strike  first,  he  will  stumble,  and 
next  tumble— his  knees  cannot  be  too  forward, 
nor  his  weight  too  much  on  his  hind  legs — ^then 
put  him  into  any  easy  trot,  and  place  yourself 
as  before — the  peculiarities  of  the  above  action 
:>hould  now  be  more  perceptible,  and  as  the 
groom  keeps  increasing  his  speed,  and  passing 
you,  observe  that  the  horse  stops  and  turns  free< 
iy,  without  thrusting  out  his  nose — and  on  start 
ing,  that  he  first  raises  his  forehead,  by  drawing 
hib  hind  legs  forward,  and  goes  off  freely,  bear- 
ing hpht  on  the  rein,  and  carrying  himself  airy, 
aiid  his  principal  weight  on  his  hind  legs — ^the 
tore  legs  being  intended  principally  to  balance 
the  bod),  should  nearly  do  all  their  work  from 
the  elbow  downward,  and  play  very  freely — then 
ilesire  the  groom  to  canter  ;  this  being  a  ladies 
mode  of  quick  riding,  should  be  done  with  great 
ea^e,  the  horse  should  now,  from  the  walk,  raise 
himself  on  his  hind  legs,  and  throwing  forward 
the  off  fore  foot,  go  at  once  into  a  canter,  feeling 
to  the  rider  to  incline  his  forehand  a  little  to  the 
near  side,  his  forehand  high,  and  nearly  all  his 
weight  OD  his  hind  legs,  treading  on  the  ground 
very  light,  and  his  whole  action  airv — from  this 
pace  you  may,  if  you  choose,  have  his  action  in- 
creased to  his  full  speed,  but  if  he  does  the  first 
two  or  three  paces  well,  never  mind  his  gallop 
ing,  as  farmers  have  no  business  with  race 
horses,  leave  these  to  men  of  fortune ;  indeed 
>ou  must  not  expect  to  meet  with  a  fast  galloper, 
and  a  good  hackney  united,  the  former  going 
Dear  to  the  ground,  and  the  latter  high  from  it — 
bat  hour  in  mind,  that  no  horse  ought  to  be  con- 
si  aered  a  good  hackney,  that  cannot  readily  and 
fredy  walk  five  miles,  and  trot,  with  perfect 
•ase  to  himself  and  rider,  from  eight  to  twelve 
iTiiles  within  the  hour.  When  you  liave  thus 
far  examined  the  action  of  a  hoi*se,  let  the  groom 
alight,  and  walk  and  trot  him  in  hand,  this  he 
should  do  with  perfect  freedom,  carrying  him- 
self as  before,  then  let  him  be  saddled,  and  all 
the  same  scene  repeated,  then,  and  not  before, 
ntount  him  yourself ;  you  must  now  principally 
judge  of  him  by  feeling,  you  should  feel  to  have 
nearly  the  whole  horse  before  you,  perfectly 
light  and  tractable  in  hand,  with  his  hind  legs 
▼ery  much  under  him,  and  nearly  all  his  weight 


these  peculiarities  should  be  very  pcrcep-| 
,n  all  hifl  oac^B^ond  whi^n  hi-  CAnti^rs.  his 


j  '  M  L  in  all  hifi  pace»-^and  when  he  cintersj 
.  knee  far  advanced  before  the  other,  or  h 
win  never  carry  a  lady  with  comfort  to  ht  i^ch  ; 
but  walking  and  trottmg,  in  a  superior  manner, 
are  the  peculiarities  of  a  good  hackney,  and  il 
he  can  also  canter  well,  so  much  the  better,  but 
never  suffer  a  horse  to  rack  or  pace — the  walk, 
trot  and  gallop  are  the  oidy  natural  paces  of  the 
horse,  and  no  others  are  becoming,  or  of  any 
use  to  a  gentleman  to  practice  in  riding. 

Hackney  horses  ought  to  be  well  trained  when 
young  at  the  leaping  pole,  as  they  are  good  sol- 
dier's horses,  and  frequently  make  good  hunters— 
indeed  the  late  king  George  generally  preferred 
fast  trotting  horses,  when  hunting  the  stag,  or  on 
the  road,  and  he  mostly  left  all  his  courtiers  and 
attendants  behind  him,  when  he  was  on  horse 
back,  and  tried  to  do  so. 

ALBION 


mi 


The  f^Tcat  secret  in  mslttnf^  horses  look  wi0t 
his  and  do  weil,  h  ^ttenticin  to  them.    Men  who  m 
above  looking  to  their  hordes,  wiU  seldom  ride 
good  ones- 

In  using  horses,  it  is  better  to  drive  briskly 
and  stop  often,  than  to  drive  even  slowly  by  long 
stages. 


ht,ni  over  the  ground,  his  knees  being  very  per- 
ceptible to  you,  high,  much  bended,  and  for- 


VROM  THE  DARTMOUTH  (N,  B.)  URALD. 

KEEPING  HORSES. 
Every  gentleman,  who  is  obliged  by  his  health 
or  his  business  to  keep  a  horse,  complains  of  the 
enormous  expense  incurred  by  it.  If  allowed  to 
eat  and  waste  as  much  as  he  chooses,  a  horse 
will  consume  from  four  to  five  tons  of  hay  in  a 
year,  besides  the  necessary  grain.  But  it  is  as- 
serted, from  actual  experiment,  that  ten  pounds 
of  good  hav,  with  two  quarts  of  corn  a  day,  are 
enough  to  keep  a  common  horse  in  fine  order. — 
Ten  pounds  ot  hay  a  day  are  3650  pounds,  little  i 
more  than  a  ton  and  a  half,  a  year — and  two 
quarts  of  com  per  day,  are  about  twenty-three 
bushels  a  year.  Call  hay  seven  dollars  a  ton,  and 
com  four  shillings  a  bushel,  and  you  make  the 
annual  expense  of  feeding  a  horse  twenty -six  or 
seven  dollars,  about  half  as  much  as  it  common- 
ly costs. 

To  keep  a  horse  in  the  cheapest  manner,  let 
him  stand  on  green  turf,  dug  up  pretty  thick,  and 
placed  on  the  floor  of  his  stable— let  him  be  care- 
fully and  faithfully  curried  every  day.  This  is 
of  more  importance  than  is  sometimes  imagined. 
It  opens  the  pores,  and  preserves  a  healthful 
state  of  the  skin,  on  which,  in  horses,  as  in  men, 
depends,  as  much  as  on  almost  any  thing  else, 
the  proper  and  healthy  operation  of  the  various 
animal  functions. 

Although  the  inferior  animals  are  not,  like 
men,  subject  to  unnatural  appetites,  on  account 
of  unnatural  stimulants  received  into  the  stomach, 
they  unquestionably  often  consume  more  food 
than  is  necessary  to  maintain  their  vigour  and 
spirit.  This  surplus  it  is  economy  to  ascertain 
and  retrench. 

Com  is  cheaper  than  oats  for  horses,  because 
there  is  more  heart  in  a  quantity  of  the  same 
price.  It  is  better  to  be  given  two  or  three  times 
a  day  in  small  messes — and  to  be  given  dry,  that 
the  mastication  of  it  may  keep  the  mouth  in  a 
healthy  state. 

To  measure  hay,  the  tare  of  a  basket  may  be 
taken,  and  the  hay  given  from  it  in  small  quanti- 
ties through  the  day,  but  chiefly  at  night. 

A  horse  that  is  not  used,  should  be  fed  with 
corn  but  sparingly.  It  should  be  occasionally 
salted. 

It  is  not  perhaps  generally  considered,  that 
horses  are  subject  to  colds  and  fevers,  as  really 
as  Men.  They  should  therefore  be  used  with 
great  tendemess  and  delicacy,  and  often  washed 
in  cold  water.   The  pulse  generally  indicates 
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•n  them,  his  forehand  rising  high,  and  going^  the  health  of  a  horse.   It  may  be  felt  about  an 


inch  back  of  the  eye,  and  in  health  beats  about 
35  strokes  a  minute. 


MANGEL  WURZEL. 
Mr.  John  Hall,  of  LitUe  Marshall,  Idc,  near 
Exeter,  recommends  the  cultivation  of  Mangel 
Wurzel.  The  land  is  dressed,  drilled,  and  ma- 
nured in  the  same  way  as  turnips  are  cultivated 
in  Scotland.  The  seed  is  covered  not  more 
than  an  inch  deep;  when  up,  and  having  six 
leaves,  let  the  plants  be  hoed  out  to  one  foot  dis- 
tance in  the  rows,  which,  (the  rows,)  if  two 
feet  apart,  will  give  upwards  of  20,000  plants  an 
acre  ;  and  should  these  average  10  lbs.  each,  (I 
had  many  last  season  upwards  of  18  lbs.  al- 
though  an  unfavorable  time  prevailed,)  the  pro- 
duce  would  be  between  80  and  100  tons  of  food. 

Keep  the  intervals  horse-hoed  as  often  as  con- 
venient, and  as  long  as  the  luxuriant  growth  of 
the  leaves  will  permit.  The  seed-time  for  this 
plant  is  best  between  the  20th  of  April,  and  the 
1st  of  May,  by  which  last  named  period  those 
who  are  desirous  of  a  supenor  crop  will  do  well 
to  have  their  sowing  finished. 

The  same  care  that  is  bestowed  on  potatoes 
for  their  goodly  preservation  is  requisite  for  well 
keeping  mangel  wurzel ;  and  it  is  of  particular 
consequence  that  the  roots  be  housed  *n  dry  wea- 
ther, and  before  frost  sets  in,  as,  if  housed  wet, 
they  are  apt  to  get  woolly  and  bad  tasted,  (not, 
therefore,  so  suitable  for  milch  kine,  for  whom 
they  are,  when  good,  peculiarly  desirable  ;) 
and,  if  frosted,  they  become  slimy  and  rotten, 
or  what  is  provincially  termed  here,  "  they 
slope  away."  When  taken  care  of,  by  caving  or 
housing  in  a  dry  situation,  they  will  remain  good 
till  May  or  June.  If  these  roots  are  given  care- 
lessly to  cattle  when  first  taken  up,  or,  to  speak 
generally,  any  time  before  Christmas,  they,  con- 
taining as  they  then  do  so  much  moisture,  are 
apt  to  blast  and  scour  them  ;  and  I  have  seen  in- 
toxication produced  by  them,  given  fresh-gath- 
ered, and  in  too  great  quantity;  and  had  not 
bleeding  been  had  recourse  to,  death  would  have 
ensued.  All  that  is  necevary  to  be  observed  in 
the  early  season,  is,  that  the  supply  of  roots  be 
moderate  at  a  time,  and  hay,  straw,  or  chaff, 
given  between  the  servings  with  mangel  wurzel ; 
as  the  season  advances,  the  quantity  of  roots 
may  be  increased,  and  the  dry  tood  diminished. 
Milk  and  butter  from  mangel  wurzel  are  pecu- 
liary  sweet  and  fine  ;  and  beef,  produced  froai 
feeding  with  this  root,  is  excessively  juicy  and 
rich  flavored. 

The  root  will  not  require  such  excessive  deep 
land  as  many  have  imagined,  its  chief  growth 
being  out  of  the  ground  ;  and  though  much  bene- 
fitted by  frequent  hoeing,  it  is  by  no  means  right 
to  earth  it  up,  as  by  that  plan  the  growth  is  re- 
tarded till  fresh  fibrous  roots  are  thrown  out  in 
search  of  nourishment  near  the  new  made  sur- 
face of  the  surrounding  earth. 

Nor  let  the  grower  of  mangel  wurzel  shrink 
from  giving  his  field  an  ample  supply  of  good 
rich  manure,  as  his  well  fattened  land  will  re- 
tum  him  five  fold  profit  if  he  gives  it  with  an 
unsparing  hand. 

And  now,  though  last,  not  least,  for  the  cul- 
tivator's consideration,  mangel  wurzel  is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  depredations  of  the  turnip  beetle.— 
Neither  will  that  farmer  be  troubled  with  smut 
in  his  com  who  steeps  his  seed  wheat  in  a  sol«- 
tion  of  sulphate  of  copper. 
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FOR  THE  AMKRICAV  FARMER.  j  bandman,  that  wishes  to  fertilize  his  land  in  the  onljr  of  a  mat.   In  1833,  it  blossomea  m  Novcu- 


^  at^er  to  noa.  Wright^  of  Eaatwood^Ameri" 
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FERTILITY.— This  expression  embraoes  a 
subject  of  vast  importance  to  all  who  wish  to 
profit  by  Agriculture.  To  assist  nature  is  the 
art  of  husbandry.  And  they,  who  wish  to  profit 
by  farming,  shoiild  be  careful  not  to  appl^  their 
labour  in  an  improper  manner,  or  at  an  impro- 
per time ;  therefore  the  present  enquiry  is  a 
subject  of  much  interest. 

MANURE. — As  we  can  only  assist  nature,  we 
should  be  careful,  aod  not  operate  against  her 
dong  established  laws,  lest  we  should  be  the  lo- 
ad's by  so  doing.  Nature  places  the  manure,  (or 
vegetable  matter,)  on  the  top  of  the  ground,  but 
under  the  shade  of  timber  in  the  forest,  and  grass 
on  the  plain,  which  protect  it  sufficiently  from 
,therays,of  the  sun  to  prevent  evaporation;  but 
there  the  atmosphere  has  the  greatest  influence 
on  it,  of  course  there  it  will  decompose  fastest; 
therefore  the  most  proper  situation  to  place  it, 
because  the  quicker  it  decomposes,  the  more 
benefit  will  be  derived  from  it,  as  it  can  be  of  no 
use  to  vegetation,  until  it  is  not  unly  decomposed 
but  in  solution.  But  in  apply ii>g  manure  in  the 
fi^ld,  where  there  is  shade  of  neither  timber  nor 
grass  to  protect  it  from  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
which  ,would  cause  top  great  an  evaporation ; 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  it  would  be  best  to 
cover  it  with  earth,  but  the  shallower  the  better, 
say  from  one  to  two,  or  at  most  three  inches.— | 
I  have  s^^n  clover  (and  other  vegetable  substan- 
ces) which  had  been  turned  in  seven  or  eight 
inches  deep,  and  laid  there  12  months,  and  then 
turned  up  again,  without  any  apparant  altei*a- 
tion,  except  the  colour,  whilst  that  which  had 
been  turned  in  only  two,  three  or  four  inches, 
was  entirely  rotten,  (or  decomposed.)  Those 
circumstances  have  confirmed  my  opinion,  that 
it  is  best  to  cover  manure  entirely,  6ut  the  shal- 
lower the  better. 

PLOUGHING. — Deep  ploughing  is  much  the 
best  on  many  accounts.  1st,  on  inclined  situa- 
tions, it  qualifies  the  ground  to  receive  and  re 
tain  more  moisture,  which  produces  two  good  ef- 
fect3,  one  is  that  it  prevents  the  land  from 
washing,  because  so  long  as  the  ground  will  ab- 
sorb the  water  it  cannot  wash ;  the  other  is,  that 
the  crop  suffers  less  with  drought.  2dly,  on  very 
flat  (or  level  situation^)  it  affords  an  opportunity 
for  the  water  to  settle  down  a  little  from  the  sur- 
face, and  prevents  vegetation  from  scalding  (or 
drowning)  out  in  the  summer,  and  also  pre- 
vents the  frost  from  injuring  vegetation  so  much 
in  the  winter,  Huhbandmcn  who  have  not  been 
in  the  habit  of  ploughing  deep,  cannot  well  con 
ceive  how  valuable  deep  ploughing  is  in  tillage  as 
to  the  washing  of  land,  moisture  retained,  and 
the  effects  of  sun  and  frost.  But  in  the  common 
process  of  deep  ploughing  at  one  operation  ; 
there  is  very  strong  objections ;  that  is  tuming 
the  soil  down  too  deep,  or  mixing  too  much  of 
the  clay  or  under  strata  with  it ;  to  remedy  this 
unpleasant  eftect.the  ground  should  be  ploughed 
at  two  operations,  first  shallow  with  the  barshare 
(or  fallow)  ploue:lv,  and  fallowed,  or  the  ground 
cross  ploughed  with  a  substratum  plough. 

The  substratum  plough  works  on  the  principle 
of  the  scarifier,  to  anjr  depth,  without  tuming 
the  soil  down,  or  mixing  the  under  strata 
with  it.  For  the  husbandman  to  see  his  land  in 
a  perfect  sUte  of  tillage,  from  10  to  15,  and  even 
18  inches  deep,  and  that  without  tuming  the 
soil  down  too  deep,  or  mixing  any  of  the  under 
sUata  with  it,  but  having  all  the  manure  and  soil, 
or  vegetable  matter  at  or  as  near  the  top  of  the 
ground  as  he  may  find  it  best,  is  a  subject  which 
nmst  be  well  pleasing  to  every  interesting  hus 


tive. 

With  a  desire  for  the  improvement  of  Agri- 
culture, and  the  benefit  of  the  patrons  of  the 
American  Farmer,  and  its  Editor,  this  is  for 
warded  with  great  respect. 

GIDEON  DAVIS. 
George  Twn,  D.  C.  ,8mo.23,  1823. 
N.  B.  I  think  it  right  just  to  say,  that  I  am 


most  perfect  manner. 
SUMMER  FALLOWS,  must  be  the 


ber,  before  the  lights  of  th*  house  was  put  oo 
best  and  on  January  3d,  when  the  account  of  Ais  wa* 


owrivixvii:«i\  f^juj^wwo,  muK  oe  w»e  ocsi  cuiu  on  January  wi,  wnen  toe  account  of  tnis  was 
preparation  for  a  crop  of  wheat,  except  in  very  written,  the  poaches  wereasiarge  as  peas,  with 
rich  land,  because  a  preceding  crop  wiU  certain-  no  move  artificial  '.heat  than  would  just  exchide 
ly  exhaust  the  land,  and  render  it  lesis  produce  the  froat.   It  is  also  remarkable  in  this  peach 

tree  from  China,  that  it  retains  its  old  leaves  in 
fuU  vigor,  until  after  the  new  OAea  are  put  forth. 

PERF^NIAL  C  ABBAOE— WINT^  BEAN. 

In  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  garden,  at  Wobum, 
in  Bedfordshire,  they  have  a  variety  of  cabbage 
which  yields  cabbage  yearly  from  the  same  root ; 
N.  B.  I  think  it  right  just  to  say,  that  I  amj^,  \s  thence  called  fierennial.   If  the  sort  be 
much  pleased  with  Charles  E-  Rowand's  mode  of  good  at  might  be  ad  vantaeeous  perhaps  to  culti- 
Irrigation,  and  would  take  the  liberty  of  differ-  ^.^^^  it  here,  on  account  of  the  frequent  destmc- 
ing  with  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer.  t»on  of  young  cabbage  plants  from  insects.  Per- 
haps too  thu  caUwge  may  be  produced  earlier; 


ing  with  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer, 
as  to  the  draft  being  made  easier  by  placing  the 
hogshead  on  a  pair  of  low  wheels.  If  he  will 
look  at  this  subject  again,  he  will  soon  see,  that 
as  this  hogshead  i?  to  move  over  uneven  and  soft 
ground,  that  the  higher  the  diameter  of  the  cir- 
cle on  (or  within,)  which  it  is  drawn,  the  easier 
it  will  surmount  the  obstacles  which  impede  its 
progress.  I  suppose  that  instead  of  rendering  the 
draft  easier,  that  addition  would  add  100  per  cent, 
to  it — and  lest  some  might  try  the  experiment, 
and  be  discouraged  with  it,  on  account  of  the 
draft,  I  have  taken  this  liberty.  I  suppose  that 
to  roll  the  hogshead  is  the  easiest  manner  in 
which  that  much  weight  could  possibly  be  moved 
along.  G.  D. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

The  facility  with  which  a  wheel  car- 
riage is  moved,  all  other  circumstances  being 
supposed  to  remain  the  same,  is  directly  propor- 
tionable to  the  diameter  of  the  wheels,  and  tn- 
verteiy  as  the  depth. to  which  they  sink  in  the 
earth  ;  but  the  depth  to  which  they  sink,  is  in- 
versely as  their  breadth,  or "  tread,"  therefore, 
the  facility  of  moving  them  will  be  as  the  diame- 
ter and  breadth,  conjointly. 

In  the  macliine  for  irrigating  with  salt  water, 
the  "  felloes"  supply  the  place  of  wheels,  and 
therefore,  to  place  the  baiTel  on  a  carriage,  with 
wheels,  would  only  add  to  the  weight  and  ex- 
pense, unless  the  wheels  were  made  larger'and 
broader,  than  the  "  felloes"  on  the  barrel ;  but 
these  may  be  increased  at  pleasure  :  consequent- 
ly, wheels  are  useless. 

In  soft  ground,  where'the  felloes  would  sink 
considerably,  perhaps  the  best  plan  would  be  to 
connect  theni  by  strong  staves,  so  as  to  form  a 
complete  cylinder  round  the  barrel,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  3  or  4  inches  from  its  surface.  By  this 
means,  the  machine  instead  of  imuring  the 
gi-ound,  might  be  highly  beneficial,  by  supply- 
ing the  place  of  a  roller. 

Respectlully  your's, 

JOHN  D.  CRAIG. 


HOKTICUL  rURAL. 


or  aiay  b^ar  to  have  cuttings  taken  from  it  for 
early  greens. 

A  Winter  Bean,  wWch  is  of  the  string  kind, 
has  lately  been  cultivated  under  diisname  in  the 
north  of  luly,  and  roond  Geneva  in  Swit^eriand 
It  IS  sown  in  the  fall,  and  when  cut  off  by  the 
frost  in  the  Spring,  pushes  out  fresh  shoots,  and 
comes  eaiiier  into  bearing,  and  is  freer  from  ac- 
cidents, than  our  common  string  beans. 

Latterly  the  English  have  endeaToured,  hr 
pecuhar  management,  to  make  the  English 
Cranberry  grow  in  drv  beds  ;  and  probably  they 
will  succeed  in  their  attempts.  Should  this  hap- 
pen,  without  much  trouble,  it  will  be  easy  toc^- 
py  their  practice  in  our  gardens  in  the  United 
Sutes. 

The  industrious  Mn  Osgood,  of  South  Salem, 
18  gathering  in  his  currant  vintage.  He  will 
make  about  1000  gallons  of  wine  this  season^ 
His  wine  has  sometimes  sold,  at  the  south  for 
three  dollars  a  gallon.— 5fa/irm  Gazeite. 

uurt  There  are  now  growing,  in  full 
bloom,  in  gardens  in  this  town,  a  number  of 
Coffee  planu.  The  seeds  from  which  these 
plants  sprang,  were  raised  in  this  place,  the  last 
season,  from  a  seed  which  was  accidenully  found 
among  some  raisins.  Seventy  kernels  were  pro. 
duced  from  one  seed,  last  year,  perfectly  npe : 
and  we  should  judge  that  on  a  plant  in  the  ear- 
den  of  Mr.  Manly,  there  will  be  considerably 
over  a  hundred.  The  coffee  ripens  and  comes  to 
maturity  in  about  the  same  time  that  Indiaft  com 
does.  If  one  plant  will  come  to  maturity  and 
yield  in  this  manuer,  why  will  not  any  quantity  > 

OPHJM. 

This  IS  an  article  of  general  use  and  of  ^reat 
value,  and  every  effort  has  been  made  to  encoo- 
rage  its  manufacture  in  England.  The  London 
bociety  of  Arts  has  awarded  a  premium  of  thir- 
ty  guineas  to  two  persons,  for  preparing  143  lbs 
of  opium,  from  English  poppies ;  and  the  sue-* 
cess  of  the  experiment  wan-ants  the  conduidon, 
that  If  the  article  can  be  manufactured  in  a  cli- 
mate so  moist  and  cool,  we  certainly  have  de- 
ereea  of  latifuHf^  \t\  ^^v....*^  


Th^^^„I;!,^^'V*  -^."V^^F  PEACHES.  ,„  aoa  cooj,  we  cenainly  have  de- 

The  London  Society  for  the  encouragentient  of  grees  of  latitude  in  this  couiitr^ V Ii-n.L»- 
Garden  ng.  (called  the  London  ^4c«/,„ra/ lr  success 
bocety)  has  lately  given  an  account  of  the  flat  pared  in  vast  quantities  u.  for^s  a  dASJT 

peach  of  the  Chitjese,  wth  a  finely  coloured  en-  ble  item  in  the  corome«:ialexSi.AsTthat^r 
graving  of  the  fruit ;  which  has  an  open  top  like  try.  The  fia/iaver  a/Aam  nr  "* 
the  English  fruit  *aUed  the  medlar,  ^t  w£  im-  Cu^Uvated  i^f  eL  abuSc*  ovlr  th^^  P^f' 'i 
ported  into  England  in  1820.  It  ai^pears,  ac-  grpws  in  eviry  sectioTi^ variet^  rf^L^.^ 
cording  to  later  accounts,  to  possess  an  excitabili- Ixcepting  on  the  ridees^  smm^irJ  ' 
ty  exceeding  anv  that  is  to  be  found  in  peaches  of.  taios^  rich  stron^^il  U  rS^  ^n?*^" 
other  kind. ;  tfcat  is.  its  sap  is  put  in  motion  by  I  plants  should  be  3t^aid.«Tw^S^;^ 
Ki;r.l!^L'°"'r  m'T'''^'?*  °' '"jThe  process  of  making  ^^^X'^U^^^' 
blossom,  uifolded  m  Jannarv  Sn  a  peach  housej  After  the  flowerinn»fini8hed:  wd ti^™ 3 
^e  glass  lights  (or  windows)  of  which  were  all  have  attuned  m  fAzt^MhUiSM'^^^". 
off ;  »>d  the  fhut  .et  freely  witk  the  protection^th*-  at  ^un«!^  forti^e^  f^e^^'the 
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milky  juice,  whtn  suffered  tu  ran  inio  vetiieU, 
soon  concretes,  and  tortus  into  cakes  of  tough 
brown  sul>^taiict.  This  i»  opkim.  Chemistf:  in- 
form u^,  tliai  Uisa  very  coi]!|jouiid  suhi^ance, 
conUiuiitvt;  bL]|phatof  Umc,  tulpliatof  potash,  nn 
oil,  ^  rfsijjous  U<KL|F,ajt  tttlMmillSttenitoten. 
^^lcilage,  Sec. 

There  are  many  jilantt  in  this  country  p6sses- 
sing  narcotic  qualities,  but  we  doubt  w nether 
there  are  any  from  which  the  opium  can  be  ex- 
tracted of  a  quality,  eqoal  to  that  from  the  poppy. 
The  ioitva  or  garden  lettuce^  yields  a  milky 
juice,  from  which  a  substance  like  opium  can  be 
made.  The  atro/ia  beliadona,  or  deadly  night- 
shade, is  a  remarkably  narcotic  plant ;  the  de§^' 
(aiio  fiurfiureat  or  fox  gltive ;  henbane,  hem- 
lock, stramonium,  &c.  &c.  are  equally  narcotic  ; 
but  the  medicinal  Tahtc  of  the  opium  may  be 
safely  caicttlated  upon  froni  the  poppy  only. 

Good  Turkey  opium  is  $B  per  pound  ';  and 
when  we  take  into  consideration  the  vast  siims  of 
money  expended  for  that  article,  and  for  lauda< 
num,  it  would  justify  ah  attempt  to  manufacture 
opium,  by  endeavoring  to  raise  tht  poppy  in  se- 
veral states  in  the  union. 

1  he  dry  heat  of  India,  and'  the  strong  soil  ne- 
ce^sary  for  the  poppy,  may  be  foiind  in  Alabama, 
and  some  other  states  to  the  south  and  west. — 
W  e  think  the  plant  would  thrive  in  Maryland 
and  Virginia ;  at  all  events,  we  suggest  th^  pro 
priety  of  making  the  experiment  in  gardens  and 
hot  hoQses,  and  if  the  j^lant  can  be  cultivated 
to  any  extent,  it  will  be  a  grtat  source  of  profit. 

J\r.  Y.  mu  Adv. 


HYDROCTATIC  PRESS. 

A  Hydrostatic  press  has  recently  been  erected 
in  Gardiner,  (Maine)  for  the  purpose  of  pressing 
hay  for  market.  It  was  constructed  by  Mr.  Ken 
dall ;  and  the  forcing  pump,  which  is  of  bell  me 
tal,  was  cast  by  Mr.  Wing,  both  of  Gardiner. — 
Mr.  K.  had  no  other  information  respecting  the 
proper  construction,  but  what  was  obtained  from 
kct's'  Encyclopedia.  But  his  ingenuity  has  ena- 
bled him  not  only  to  construct  so  nice  a  machine, 
but  to  improve  and  greatly  to  simplify  it.  The 
operation  and  advantages  of  the  press  are  thus 
described  in  the  HallowcU  Gazette. 

The  size  of  the  press  when  the  hay  is  first  put 
into  it  is  twenty  seven  inches  wide,  by  forty-two 
inches,  and  fourteen  feet  high.  In  this,  the  hay< 
is  6rst  trodden  down  by  foot,  as  close  as  possible  ; 
the  follower  is  then  forced  down  three  uet  three 
inches  by  a  powerful  lever,  moved  by  a  double 
pulley,  uid  is  firmly  secured;  the  piston  is  then 
raised  by  the  forcing  pump  eight  feet  two  inches, 
*rhich  reduces  the  capacity  of  the  box  containing 
the  hay  to  about  twenty  cubic  feet.  I  he  hay  is 
t])en  bcmnd  with  iron  bands,  made  of  nailrods  ; 
arid  is  driven  out  of  the  press  by  a  perpetual  ie 
tcr,  working  with  a  coggle  joint,  and  moved  by 
water  wheel.  Wooden  hoops  of  the  best 
quality  were  tried  at  first  for  binding  the  hay,  in 
stead  of  nailrods ;  but  they  instantly  broke.  On- 
ly a  few  bundles  have  yet  been  pressed.  They 
h^ve  weighed  from  six  hundred  and  thirteen 
to  eight  hundred  and  fifty-four  pounds  according 
to  the  kind  of  hay  that  was  used.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  re-press  one  bundle  in  order  to  get 
it  more  compact,  but  as  soon  as  the  piston  was 
lowered,  it  bnrst  the  iron  bands,  and  proved  that 
it  was  pressed  sufficiently  for  practical  purposes. 
If  prened  more  it  would  require  much  stronger 
h^nds;  the  expense  of  which  would  more  than 
counterbalance  the  advantage  gained  by  the 
gr^itw  compactness  o^  the  hay .  When  the  bun- 
^les  arc  taken  out  of  the  press,  they  gradually  ex- 
pand and  stretch  the  bands,  so  that  the  next  dav. 
Ucyirill^iAemattrtfrMii  twenty-three  to  twenty 
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six  cubic  feet,  according  to  the  dr>nieiiiS[  and 
elasticity  of  the  hay.    From  several  experiment 
it  is  found,  that  ihf   white  \^\n^  tiniber  of  lids 
count  J  y»  piijtSv  ^^a  weij^hs  '\hr\\\v  tvv^enty- 

ei^^lil  an  J  ;lfi  haH  pounds  tn  the  cubic  foot.  The 
henvie-jt  buiullc  ot  hay  when  in  the  press  weigh* 
ed  forty-two  and  a  half  pounds  to  the  cubic  foot, 
or  fifty  per  cent  heavier  then  pine  timber,  and 
when  expanded,  thirty-four  pounds  to  the  cubic 
foot,  or  twenty-five  per  cent  heavier  than  pine 
timber.  The  safety  valve  has  yet  been  loaded, 
so  as  only  to  give  a  purchase  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  tans,  which  is  not  two-thirds  of  the 
power  of  the  press.  It  is  therefore  apparent 
how  much  closer  hay  might  be  pressed,  if  it 
would  pay  the  additional  expense 

The  expense  of  the  press,  including  the  bam 
in  which  it  is  placed  has  exceeded  three  thousand 
dollars.  The  iron,  of  which  great  quantities  were 
necessary  to  enable  the  press  to  resist  the  enor- 
mous pressure,  forms  the  principal  item  in  the  ex- 
pense. 

In  a  cotmtry  sO  peculiaHy  favorable  to  the  rais- 
ing of  grass,  hay  must  btcome  a  great  article  of 
export,  when  it  can  be  compressed,  so  as  com- 
pletely to  load  a  vessel  without  the  necessity  of 
using  billlast ;  and  when  it  is  not  liable  to  ipjury 
from  exposure  to  the  weather.  Some  persons 
have  supposed,  that  the  exportation  of  haV  would 
injure  the  country,  by  dfepriving  it  of  the  manure, 
which  would  have  beeh  made,  had  the  hay  been 
consumed  at  hoih^  ;  bbt  the  farmer  is  as  likely 
to  injure  his  farm  by  raising  and  selling  grain  as 
hay  ;  and  when  he  finds  a  good  and  certain  mar- 
ket for  an  article,  so  easily  raised  as  hay,  he  will 
be  induced  to  use  plaster  and  other  artificial  ma- 
nures, by  which  he  may  certainly  double  his 
crop  ;  and  while  therefore  he  sells  a  portion  of 
his  crop,  he  will  still  retain  more  to  be  consumed 
on  his  farm,  than  he  would  have  had  but  for  the 
stimulus  given  to  his  exeition  by  the  foreign  de- 
mand. 


E,  JR UC A' S  Meadow  Grass,  or  Jierfietual  tlye- 
craw. 

Any  one  desirous  of  laying  down  land  for  per- 
manent grass,  or  for  one,  two,  or  more  years,  will 
find  this  grass  answer  the  greatest  expectation : 
it  has  been  tried  for  many  years,  and  in  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  and  has  given  great  satisfaction. 
The  price  this  year  is  5s.  per  bushel,  and  4s.  per 
ten  bushel  bag.  Will  not  sell  less  than  twenty 
bushels:  will  not  give  more  than  two  months 
credit.  Any  orders  directed  to  E.  Ruck,  Down 
Ampney,  near  Cricklade,  Wilts,  will  be  immedi- 
ately attended  to. 

N.  B.  Had  orders  last  year  for  many  hundred 
bushels  that  he  could  not  supply,  therefore  begs 
those  who  intend  having  some,  to  apply  immedi- 
ately, and  it  might  then  be  sent  by  water  car- 
riage, which  is  much  the  cheapest. 

Will  some  one  of  our  patriotic  merchants  im- 
port some  of  the  above  seed  ?— Am,  Far. 

The  following  circumstances  are  stated  in  the 
Discourse  recently  delivered  at  Schenectady,  by 
the  flon.  De  Witt  Clinton : 

At  this  moment,  a  respectable  mechanic  of 
the  city  of  London  is  collecting  materials  for 
writing  our  history.  He  is  favorably  noticed  by 
distinguished  members  of  Parliament ;  and  al- 
though his  mind  has  not  been  disciplined  by  re- 
gular education,  yet  its  productions  display  vi 
gour  and  cultivated  powers,'* 

Lord  Kennedy  has  gained  his  bet,  (we  believe 
of  1,500  guineas,)  that  he  would  ride  150  miles, 
walk  ten  miles,  shoot  fortj  brace  of  grouse,  and 


walk  ten  miles  bad^  «U  lu  twenty-ff  i  r  IiQur  s 
which  heper&rm«d  in  trnqty-cme  hours;  and 
shot  forty*alBwite™  1^  bivee  moceth^ 
his  numb«r« ^ in tlirieelSiin le«i  time. 

Monday  aftemoon,  in  the  vicinity  of  Meiks- 
ham.  Spa,  Mr.  Charles  Newcomb,  of  Bath,  un- 
dertook, for  a  considerable  wager,  to  run  nine 
miles  and  a  half  within  the  hour,  which,  notwith- 
standing the  dust  and  extreme  heat,  he  accom- 
plished in  a  masterly  style  1 J  minute  within  the 
time. 


PUBLISHED  IN  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER,  BY  OR- 
DER OF  THE  STATE. 

.        ^  ^  ^        Baltimore^  July  r,  1823. 

A  report  of  the  tobacco  Inspected  at  and  de- 
livered from  Williams  &  O'Donnel's  Inspection 
Warehouse,  during  the  quarter,  commencing  on 
the  first  Monday  in  April,  in  the  year  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  twenty-three,  and  ending  the  first 
Monday  m  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
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1123 

15 

35 
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livered. 

1679 

1679 

JOSIAS  STEVENSON,  Inspector. 
Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  July  15,  1823. 

True  Copy  from  the  original  refiort  on  file  in 
thi9  office^ 

B.  HARWOOD,  Tr.W.S.  Md. 

Queen  Anne^  July  7,  182fi. 
A  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  at  ana  de- 
livered from  Queen  Anne  Inspection  Warehouse, 
during  the  quarter,  commencing  on  the  eighth 
day  of  April,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
twenty-three,  and  ending  on  the  seventh  day  of 
July,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-three. 


WELLS  &  TYLER,  Inspectors. 
Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  July  17,  1823. 
True  Co/iy,  from  the  original  report  on  JiLe 
in  this  office. 

HARWOOD,  Tr.  W.S.Md. 
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RALTIMORE,  FRIDAY.  AUGUST  29,  1823. 

JT*  There  are  on  our  files,  a  dozen  or  more  of 
*•  ADDRESSES,"  to  Agricultural  Societies— to  the 
kindness  of  the  friends  who  have  forwarded 
them,  the  Editor  is  much  indebted,  and  he  takes 
this  occasion  to  solicit  from  his  subscribers  gen- 
erally, the  favour  of  being  furmshed  with  such 
of  these  productions,  as  may  be  offered  or  pub* 
lished  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States— at 
the  same  time  it  is  prooer  to  explain,  that  in  few 
cases  can  they  be  published  inextenao^  for  reasons 
which,  if  not  hitherto  stated,  must  be  obvious  to 
all.  But  we  shall  take  much  pleasure,  as  we  can 
get  time,  in  overlooking  and  extracting  for  the 
Farmer,  such  parts,  of  which  there  arc  many  in 
all  of  these  addresses,  as  coutain  suggestions  of 
a  novel  andgenersUly  interesting  character. 
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ICE  AND  ICE  HOUSES. 

The  editor  of  the  American  Farmer  has  been 
requested  by  several  correspondents,  to  collect 
and  communicate  through  his  Journal,  informa- 
tion as  to  the  construction  of  Ice  Houses. — ^The 
following  is  a  copy  of  his  letter  to  one  of  these 
friends,  and  as  the  subject  is  one  of  general  in- 
terest, it  is  here  inserted  for  the  perusal  of  his 
subscribers: 

On  this  subject  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
cheafieat  and  aimfileat  construction  is  the  best. — 
In  the  philosophical  transactions  it  is  stated,  that 
in  Italy,  great  use  is  made  of  chaff  to  preserve 
ice— that  the  ice  house  for  this  purpose  need  only 
be  a  deefi  hole,  dug  in  the  ground  on  the  side  of  a 
hill,  from  the  bottom  of  which  they  can  easily 
carry  out  a  drain  to  let  out  the  water  which  is  se- 
parated at  any  time  from  the  ice,  that  it  may  not 
melt  and  spoil  the  rest.  If  the  ground  is  tolera- 
bly dry,  they  do  not  line  the  aides  with  any  thing, 
but  leave  thein  naked,  and  only  make  a  thatch 
roof  over  the  top  of  the  whole  ;  this  pit  they 
fill  either  with  pure  snow  or  ice  from  the  purest 
water,  because  in  Italy  they  do  not  use  ice,  as  we 
do,  to  set  the  bottles  in,  but  really  mix  it  with 
their  wine.  They  ftrst  cover  the  bottom  of  the 
whole  with  chaff  or  straw,  and  then  lay  in  the 
ice,  not  letting  it  any  where  touch  the  sides,  but 
ramming  in  a  large  bed  of  chaff  all  the  way  up 
between  the  ice  and  the  earth. — They  thus  car- 
ry on  the  filling  to  the  top,  and  then  cover  the 
whole  surface  with  chaff ;  and  in  this  manner  it 
will  keep  as  long  as  is  desired. — ^There  is  no 
doubt  that  even  this  simple  plan  would  answer  in 
many  situations,  especially  where  the  soil  is 
firm  and  dry  and  the  situation  elevated — but,  on 
the  score  ot  simplicity  and  cheapness,  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  difficulty  with  any  farmer,  who 
is  not  restrained  by  sluggard  indolence,  from  en- 
joying, through  the  whole  summer,  one  of  the 
greatest  luxuries,  or  rather,  one  of  the  most 
indispensible  comfortB,  that  can  be  imagined. — 
For  It  is  well  acertained,  that  nothing  more  is 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  abundant  ice, 
for  all  the  uses  of  a  large  family,  than  to 
sink  in  the  ground  a  common  log  AoMse— such 
for  example,  as  is  generally  built  for  negroes^— 
A  simple  pen  of  unhewed  logs,  ten  or  twelve 
feet  square,  sunk  about  eight  or  ten  feet  below 
the  surface,  with  a  taunt  roof,  covered  with  dirt, 
or  with  a  thick  straw  thatching,  is  all  sufficient. 
The  chief  object  is  to  keep  the  ice  dry,  and 
to  exclude  the  aun  and  rain — for  this  purpose, 
make  a  small  pit  in  the  centre  of  the  bottom  of 
the  ice  house,  to  re'ceive  the  drippings  from  the 
ce,  and  cover  it  with  logs  and  straw— or  rather, 
the  whole  bottom  of  the  house  must  be  covered 
with  logs  and  straw,  before  the  ice  is  thrown  in. 
Stuff  in  straw  between  the  ice  and  the  sides  of 
the  house  as  it  is  filled,  and  then  a  thick  cover- 
ing of  straw  over  the  whole— whenever  ice  is  ta- 
ken out,  the  straw  is  thrown  aside,  to  come  at  it, 
and  then  thrown  back  again  when  the  quantity 
of  ice  required  has  been  obtained.  This  we  be- 
lieve, from  a)l  our  enquiries  and  persoi  al  obser- 
vation, and  from  all  we  have  seen  in  print  on  the 
subject,  is  the  whole  secret  of  keeping  ice — and 
we  have  been  truly  astonished,  that  so  few  far- 
mers will  take  the  trouble  to  procure  for  them- 
selves and  their  families,  a  convenience  so  indis- 
pensable to  comfortable  living,  during  five  months 
of  the  year — seeing  that  the  house  may  be  pro- 
vided at  little  more  expense  than  is  incurred  in 
sinking  a  pair  of  gate  posts,  and  with  no  more 
skill  than  is  exercised  in  the  building  of  a  good 
poultry  house. — Some  excuse  themselves  for 
their  iadolence,  by  saying  that  there  is  little  oc- 
casion for  ice,  and  even  that  the  use  of  it  is  un- 
healthy— and  yet  put  the  pleasure  of  ice  in 
their  way  in  the  month  of  August,  and  these 


very  gentlemen  will  be  the  first  to  have  recourse 
to  it.— Is  it  no  pleasure  to  have  your  milk— but* 
tep— melons— your  cider— your  liquors-  -your 
drinking  water— all  kept  cool  by  ice  ? — Is  it  no 
advantage  to  have  an  ice  house,  where  lamb  or 
veal,  or  other  fresh  meats  may  be  kept,  and 
improved  by  kee/iing,  for  a  week— or  more  ? 

Let  the  gentleman  of  the  house  take  his  peo- 
ple, and  in  less  than  one  week  complete  his  ice 
house,  and  fill  it  with  ice,  and  we  will  stipulate 
to  pay  all  the  expense,  if  the  Lady  of  the  house 
does  not  find  abundant  occasion  for,  and  infinite 
pleasure  and  comfort  in  using  the  contents ;  and 
we  will  warrant  that  he  will  not  fore^^o  the  many 
nice  things  prepared  by  means  of  the  ice— for  fear 
of  injuring  his  health— where  an  ice  house  is  pro- 
vided, instead  of  sending,  as  is  the  custom  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  a  little  negro  wit^  a 
woodlen  pail  a  thousand  times  a  day  to  the  spring, 
and  after  all  having  your  water  warm  and. im- 
pure, let  a  barrel  be  put  under  the  spout  the 
night  before,  and  placed  in  the  ice  house  in 
the  morning,  and  when  water  is  wanting,  a  large 
STONE  jug  or  pitcher  may  be  filled  and  set  in  a 
tub  of  ice,  in  one  comer  of  the  room,  and  then 
there  will  be  some  satisfaction  in  drinking  pure 
cool  water  ;  and  less  excuse  or  occasion  to  cor- 
rect any  ill  taste,  by  the  addition  of  ardent  apirita. 

To  procure  the  ice,  nothing  more  is  necessary 
than  a  stream  of  water,  as  thick  as  one's  wrist  ; 
select  some  spot,  where  by  means  of  a  small 
dam,  the  water  may  be  made  to  overflow  a  lar^e 
apace,  and  if  the  pond  be  not  more  than  six 
inches  deep,  you  will  soon  have  an  abundant 
supply,  according  to  the  extent  of  ground  cover- 
ed by  the  water— when  the  ice  is  thrown  into  the 
house,  have  it,  with  rammers,  broken  tolerably 
fine,  and  finally  well  covered  with  straw— it  may 
be  well  for  sake  of  ventilation,  to  let  the  roof 
overjet  the  leaves,  which  may  then  be  left  open 
all  rouhd — suppose  the  pit  to  be  dug  eight  or  ten 
feet  deep,  the  dirt  thrown  out  will  raise  the 
body  of  the  bouse  two  or  three  feet  above  the 
ground. 

We  have  thus  hastily  sketched,  what  we  know 
to  be  the  simple  principles  for  constructing  ice 
houses,  but  in  some  early  number,  we  may  pub- 
lish from  some  of  our  books,  what  Boardley  and 
others  have  said  from  experience.  It  will  be 
found  to  agree  essentially  with  what  we  have  sta- 
ted. JT*  In  the  mean  time,  let  the  farmer,  who 
would  avoid  the  reputation  of  a  sluggard,  who  de- 
serves and  likes  to  enjoy  the  cheap  and  essential 
comforts  of  gentlemanly  living;  send  Ned  or 
Dick  to  cut  and  cart  in  the  logs ;  for  all  the  ma- 
terials should  be  on  the  spot  before  the  pit  is 
dug,  and  by  that  time,  if  any  further  inforniation 
is  requisite,  we  engage  to  place  it  in  his  hands.— 
He  shall  have  no  excuse  on  that  head.* 

47*  Pleaae  air  hand  this  to  the  lady  of  the 
houae,  that  she  may  know  at  how  little  expense 
and  trouble,  she  might  treat  her  friends  to 
iced-cream,  and  give  them  their  strawberriesf 
and  cream,  ua  cold  aa  ice, 

♦  In  our  ideaa  of  knowledge,  %ve profeaa  to  re- 
aemble  rich  menin  their  notions  o/^  competency, /Aar 
ia,  that  enough  always  means  a  little  more— «o  we 
shall  thank  any  af  our  readers  for  an  essay  on 
ICE  HOUSES,  ana  there  are  many  who  can  speak 
experimentally, 

t  You  see  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  you  keep 
up  in  your  garden  a  succession  of  l^eds  of  tine 
strawberries — aa  I  know  it  may  be  done  with  la- 
bour, not  exceeding  that  of  one  man  for  two  or 
three  daya  in  a  whole  year. 

Jy*  We  are  frequently  asked  to  ^ve  our  pri- 
vate impressions  about  live  stock,  implements, 
machinery*  Ccc^It  will  therefore  save  trouble  to 


all  parties,  and  time,  which  to  us  is  very  precious, 
to  state  once  for  all,  that  all  the  information  we 
get^  which  is  worthy  of  being  made  known,  we 
make  publick  through  the  Farmer ;  to  Ma/  we 
must  refer  those  interested,  and  from  what  is 
there  found,  every  one  can  make  up  his  owa 
opinion.— It  is  our  province  to  communicate  im- 
partially,  the  pro  and  the  con  ;  in  reference  to 
Short  Horns,  Hcrefords,  Long  Horns,  Devon^ 
Mennos,  Dishleys,  Broad  Tails,  Straw  Cutters 
and  Ploughs  of  every  body's  imporution,  make 
and  invention,  leaving  others  to  decide  on  their 
relative  merits.. 

baltimore'market. 

PRICES  CURREJ^T^ORBBCTED  tt^ERKir, 

Flour,  best  white  wheat,  gr— Howard  street 
from  wagons,  «6  3rj-Superfine,  06  50-finc 
do,«6  25-Wharf,do.  «6  12^— White  wheat.  Si 
17  to  1  20— Red  do.  *1  lO  to  $l  15— Ry^  45 
cents— Com,  41  cents— country  Oats,  28  cents- 
Beef,  8  cents  per  lb.— Live  CatUe,  ^6  to  A6  50 
per  cwt. — Bacon,  hog  round,  glO— Pork,  «4 
50  to  5  50  per  c.  lb*- 6  to  8  cts.  per  pound 
—Mutton,  5  to  6  cts.  per  Ib^Beans,  ^137  A 
to  1  50— Peas,  black  eyed,  55  to  60  cts.— Red 
Clover  Seed,  »6— Orchard   Grass  do. 

Grass  do.  83-^Tirtiothy  do.  «4  50-Millct, 
$1  50— Flax  Seed,  75  to  80  cts.— Whiskey,  from 
the  wagons,  35  to  36  cts.  per  gal.  includmg  the 
barrel— Apple  brandy,  30  to  32  cts— Peach  do.. 

cts.— Shad,  «6  00,— Herrings,  No.  1. 
S2  70  per  bbl._No.  2,  ^2  37 Fine  salt,  60  to 
65  cts.  per  bush.— Coarse,  do.  70— Butter,  (fir- 
kin) 14  cts.  per  lb— Eggs,  10  cts.  per  doz— 
New  Hay,  %U  to  ^15  per  ton— Old  da  AlS— 
Straw,  do.  none. 

Maryland  Tobacco.— Extra  Fine  Yellow. 
28  to  835,  scarce,  wanted— Fine,  do.  18  to  S^j, 
do.  do.— Fine  Spangled,  12  to  820,  do.  do.— Fine 
Ked,  6  to  S 10— good  do.,  4  to  6,  plenty,  no  de- 
mand—common.  2  to  4,  do.  do.— Seconds.  1^  to  2. 

&/«.— 6  hogsheads— 5  First,  and  1  Secoaa, 
Extra  Fine  Yellow,  raised  by  Thomas  Davii, 
Esq.,  of  Montgomery  county,  sold  by  the  single 
hogshead— 1  at  g30i— 1  at  ^3J  i— 1  at  S32— 1  at 
S32i— lat  824—1  at  12.  Second. 


Seed  Wlieat. 

The  Subscriber  has  just  received  upwards  of 
100  bushels  of  WHITE  WHEAT,  (blue  steiD- 
med,)  free  from  garlic,  &c.  Having  sowed  some 
of  this  kind  of  Seed  this  summer,  I  think  I  cun 
now  offer  the  above  mentioned  parcel,  for  aclr, 
as  a  very  superior  quality. 

also, 

100  bushels  of  good  clean  Seed  Rye. 
100  bushels  of  Timothy  Seed,  of  this  year's 
production. 

109  bushels  of  Orchard  Grass  and  Garden 
Seeds. 

On  hand  as  usual, — A  general  assortment  of 
Agricultural  Implements ;  consisting  of  all  kinds 
and  sizes  of  Ploui^hs ;  self-feeding  Straw  Cut- 
ters, Superior  Wheat  Fans,  su^  as  were  so 
highly  recommended  at  the  last  Cattle  Show  in 
this  state ;  Corn  Shellers,  and  many  other  arti- 
cles of  husbandry,  too  numerous  to  mention. 
Also,  WOVEN  WIRE. 
All  the  above  described  seeds  and  imp!ements. 
&c.  will  be  sold  on  very  reasonable  terms,  for 
cash.  ROBERT  SINCLAIR. 

A^o.  1,  Ellicott'Street,  Pratt-street  wharf. 


Printed  ewry  Friday  «  g4  per  uinuro,  for  JOHN  S.  SKINNEH  Edi- 
tor.  br  JOSEPH  ROBINSON,  oDtke  North  Wm  comer  of  Mwk.t 
and  Belvkkfiv  ttrecta,  Baliiinore  ;  where  «▼«*>'  dwcripiion  o  '  ij'-uk 
and  Job  Prioiiiig  it  executed  with  oeatneM  and  6e\pmch^\d' rt 
fram  a  diitauce  for  PHINTINO  or  BINDINO,  wtth  uro}M^  di> 
vectioiM  prMBpUy  attended  IB,  «ddreiied  to  J.  Rclaiwm,  fialuantr. 


Beptembbr  gth,  ISSa. 


AGRICULTUIIE. 


/"Va/ii  Memoir*  oj 


the  Hoard  of 


of  AgrkuUurt  of 
*  of  ,\>^y  fit*- 

LETTER 

To  THE  Honourable  Stephen  Vav  Rensel- 
LAER,  President  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 

CULTUREy  UPON  ShEEP  HUSBANDRY,  AND  TBE 
CULTIVATION  AND  USE  OF  TuRNIPS. 

f  Concluded  from  our  last, J 
These  preceding  observatiras  upon  sheep  hus« 
bandry,  will  appropriately  introduce  some  ac- 
count of  the  cultivation  W  turnips,  and  the  uses 
to  which  they  ought  to  be  put.  Including  the  me- 
thod of  preserving  them  during  winter  from  the 
host,  the  winters  being  altogether  too  rigorous 
to  admit  of  their  being  left  in  the  open  ground 
in  this  part  of  Uie  state.  And  as  many  persons 
•nho  have  received  rape  with  other  seeds  from 
the  Boafd  of  Agriculture  have  informed  me  that 
they  succeeded  perfectly  in  raising  fine  plants, 
yet  from  being  unaccustomed  to  it,  were  appre- 
hensive they  bad  not  put  it  to  the  most  profitable 
uses,  I  shall,  in  the  hope  it  may  gratify  some  of 
the  nomereus  persons  who  have  applied  to  me, 
give  a  brief  sketch  of  what  I  consider  a  profita- 
ble course  for  sheep  husbandry,  of  which  rape 
and  turnips  will  form  the  principal  articles  of 
cultivalioa. 

The  important  business  of  lambing  being  well 
fot  through  with,  and  the  grass  nicely  up,  the 
sheep  are  taken  to  their  summer  pastures.  It 
being  supposed  that  these  are  sufficiently  exten- 
sive, I  shall  only  consider  the  agricultural  part 
necessary  for  rape  and  turnips. 

Fifteen  acres  of  land  will  be  a  sufficient  appro- 
priation for  a  flock  of  five  hundred  sheep,  and 
less  in  proportion. 

Of  these  we  will  suppose  five  acres  for  rape, 
and  ten  acres  for  turnips,  ail  brought  into  a  good 
iTiellow  state  the  preceding  fall.  Rape  being  of 
the  cabbage  kind,  will  do  to  sow  very  early 
The  ground  being  manured  with  from  ten  to 
twenty  loads  to  the  acre,  well  ploughed  in,  the 
rape  may  be  sown  either  broadcast  or  in  rows 
uith  a  drill,  or  the  plants  may  be  first  raised 
as  cabbage*  plants  are,  and  transplanted.  A 
qunrt  wiU  sow  an  acre*  broadcast.  If  sown  in 
rows,  less  will  do,  and  I  prefer  and  practice 
the  row  culture  both  in  rape  and  turnips,  as  the 
Und  is  more  easily  brought  into  a  clean  state. 
The  lows  eighteen  inches  apart  will  do,  and  the 
plants  a  foot  apart.  It  will  be  found  most  con- 
lenient  to  get  it  in  by  degrees. one  acre  about  the 
end  of  April,  or  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  dry 
and  warm.  Another  in  the  middle  of  May, 
aiicihcr  at  the  end,  and  the  rest  in  the  early  part 
ot  June ;  the  latest  sown  of  these  may  be  fed  off 
in  time  to  sow  winter  wheat  on  the  ground. 

Rape  is  a  remarkabte-xily  plant,  and  sheep, 
ivhicn  are  sometimes  rather  shy  of  it  at  first, 
soon  become  voraciousl)  fond  of  it,  and  fatten 
«iuicker  than  upon  any  other  vegetable.  Where 
the  winters  are  sufficiently  temperate,  it  is  com- 
man  to  feed  down  the  plant  with  sheep,  and  It  i 
it  J  oduci*  seed  the  next  year,  which  is  subse- 
H  ejitly  I  i»v(  ned  into  rape  oil. 

As  soon  as  the  rape  has  become  a  stately  plant, 
"w.th  abundance  of  large  broad  green  leaves,  ii 
way  be  turned  in  upon  ;  the  hrst  crops  may  be 
fvd  down  with  store  sheep,  such  as  aged  ewes, 
or  wetherA  intended  to  fatten  and  dispose  of  be 
fnre  winter  ;  and  it  is  considered  moi'e  eeonomi- 
cai  to  set  ofi  a  small  paK  of  tl^t  crop  at  a  time, 
with  hurolcs  or  nets,  and  turn  ihe  sheep  in,  ra- 
ther than  to  Ittthem  ramble  through  the  whol^ 

But  as  profitable  a  way  as  nv,  in  which  rape 
Can  be  used,  is,  I  think,  that  ot  turning  the  ewe 
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lambs  in,  intended  to  keep  as^  figure  breeders^ 
soon  as  ever  they  are  weaned,  and  on  my  fkm 
the  wcamng  invariably  t^ikc^  place^  early  in 
August.  This  gives  thLin  that  seasonable  Uar. 
whii^  ensures  their  continual  growth,  and  that 
early  maturity  so  important  in  sheep  husbandry. 
When  the  weaning  takes  place,  the  aged  ewes 
which  have  bred  that  year,  may  be  profitably 
tamed  upon  rape,  where  they  will  be  sure  to  t^et 
fat.  In  short,  where  there  is  plenty  of  rape, 
sheep  are  sure  to  go  into  the  winter  in  excellent 
condition;  which  condition,  if  it  is  subsequently 
kept  up  with  turnips,  the  flock  is  sure  to  pay  the 
owner  well  the  succeeding  year.  Upon  ground 
so  well  manured,  there  need  be  no  apprehension 
of  the  future  crop  if  the  season  is  favorable.  If 
the  rape  is  all  fed  off  in  season  for  sowing  win- 
ter wheat,  the  most  sanguine  expectations  may 
be  entertained  of  a  great  crop  ;  and  if  a  spring 
crop  is  more  convenient,  barley  may  be  advan- 
tageously substituted  ;  and  both  with  a  very  shal- 
low ploughing,  to  keep  the  manure  within  reach 
of  the  roots  of  the  future  plants.  This  is  mere- 
ly taking  a  lesson  from  nature,  whereas  in  the 
case  <^  new  land,  we  see  heavy  crops  produced 
by  the  vegetable  mould  mi  the  surface. 

I  shall  close  this  account  of  rape,  with  observ- 
ing, that  plants  fed  down  seldom  survive  the  next 


^  Mtvim,  ca3^]mg  Uw  wveda  which  gtm  on  tbctr 
^!'le^,  A  day  or  two  after.  In  dry  weather,  aim- 
' 'st-T  plout5;h  with  a  clouble  mould  board  i^j  iritro* 
I  need  into  the  furrow,  and  sweeps  back  tTie 
nould  to  its  place.  This  operation  may  be  re- 
>eated  as  often  as  weeds  appear :  but  if  it  is  ef- 
ectually  done  once,  it  will  not  be  wanted  again  ; 
though  a  repetition  will  do  the  crop  no  harm : 
the  more  the  soil  is  pulverised,  the  more  eawly 
the  fibres  of  the  roots  can  multiply  and  extend 
themselves  in  search  of  food,  and  eventually  car- 
17  more  nourishment  to  the  bulb. 

About  the  15th  of  July  the  white  turnips  may 
be  sown,  and  treated  in  every  circumstance  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  as  I  have  directed  for  the 
Swedes.  Nothing  can  look  more  beautiful  and 
fresh  in  the  months  of  October  and  November, 
when  grass  is  upon  the  decline,  than  fields  of  tur- 
nips with  their  ample,  green  and  flourishing  tops. 
Nor  can  any  crop  be  more  valuable  than  the  tur- 
nips themselves.  It  is  almost  incredible  the  quan- 
tity which,  in  a  favorable  season,  may  be  grown 
on  an  acre.  I  have  within  the  last  ten  years  had 
some  crops  so  very  productive,  that  I  have  found 
it  difficult  to  persuade  some  of  my  &rming  friends 
that  so  many  turnips  could  grow  on  an  acre,  be- 
ing determined  upon  some  favorable  occasion  to 
put  this  to  a  rigorous  test,  I  judged  at  the  com* 


winter  with  us,  and  go  to  seed  ;  and  as  it  is  im-  imencement  of  the  autumn  that  the  present  sea- 
portant  always  to  have  successive  supplies  of  son  would  afford  me  a  proper  opportunity.  We 
seed,  I  have  been  obliged,  to  ensure  them,  to  sow  had  taken  great  pains  with  our  turnip  crops, 
a  small  quantity  in  a  warm  place,  and  not  feed  Two  fields  of  mne  acres,  half  Swedes,  half 
them  at  all,  but  let  them  go  to  seed  the  next  whites,  had  been  in  a  most  flourishing  state,  and 
year  in  the  situation  where  they  g^cw.  |  would  have  surpassed  every  expectation,  but  for 

The  remaining  ten  acres  appropriated  for  tur-  a  pinching  drought  of  four  weeks,  which  kept 
nips,  may  be  cultivated  in  the  following  mode,  I  them  stationary.  Towards  autumn  they  revived 
which  I  have  adhered  to  for  many  years,  withlimder  the  rains,  and  accordingly  I  requested  two 
uuiform  success.   I  should  propose  seven  acres  to;  gentlemen  from  the  city  dT  Schenectady,  entirely 


be  sown  with  white  Norfolk  turnips,  of  the 
Globe  and  Tankard  kind,  and  three  acres  with 
Swedish  turnips,  or  Ruta  Baga.  The  white  tur- 
nips begin  to  vegetate  rapidly  on  the  approach  of 
spring,  and  are  consequently  pithy  in  the  inside  ; 
they  should  therefore  be  fed  off  first.  The 
Swedes  keep  sound  into  the  summer  months,  and 
are  in  season  to  be  profitably  fed  out  when  the 
whites  are  finished. 

The  ground  being  placed  in  a  mellow  state, 
should  be  well  manured  with  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  loads  of  manure,  spread  very  evenly  on  the 
surface,  covering  every  part  of  it,  and  pdoughed 


disinterested  in  the  matter,  to  do  me  the  favor  to 
call  and  make  an  estimate  of  the  quantity  on  an 
acre  of  the  respective  kinds.  This  they  were 
obliging  enough  to  do,  but  as  it  was  not  convenient 
to  draw  them  all  in  one  day,  and  they  had  (it  be- 
ing the  rth  of  October)  a  month  or  six  weeks  of 
the  best  of  their  time  to  grow,  they  took  the  trou* 
ble  to  ascertain  by  themselves,  in  the  only  then 
practicable  manner,  the  quantity.  The  certiH- 
cate  which  they  gave  me,  and  which  was  read  at 
the  proceedings  of  our  annual  fair,  I  subjoin,  a$ 
it  wUl  explain  the  result. 
I  certify,  that  this  7th  day  of  October,  1822,  I 


in  about  the  12th  of  Jiine.  After  this  it  is  to  be  surveyed  upon  the  farm  of  G.  W.  Featherstoa 
harrowed  well  down,  and  then  ploughed  intojhaugh,  in  Duanesburgh,  two  separate  acres  of 
small  ridges  about  thirty  inches  apait,  and  cer-|  turnips,  each  out  of  a  distinct  field  of  four  and  a 
tainly  not  wider  than  three  feet.    Some  persons  half  acres  of  turnips. 


plough  the  ground  in  this  manner  before  manur 
ing,  and  then  when  the  manure  is  evenly  spread 
on  the  surface,  rake  it  into  the  furrows,  and  then 
convert  them  into  ridges  covering  the  manure. 
Swedish  turnips  exhaust  a  great  deal  of  manure, 
and  by  this  method  it  will  expend  further^  which 
is  an  object  where  manure  is  scarce :  but  as  1 
have  never  been  pinched  in  that  valuable  article, 
and  have  looked  to  an  evenness  in  the  .succeeding 
crops,  1  have  a' ways  preferred  10  spread  the  ma- 
nure before  making  the  ridges,  and  to  cover 
every  part  of  the  land  to  a  palm  of  the  hand 
Aith  it.  On  the  15th  of  June  my  seeds  were 
s«  wn  this  year  after  these  previous  steps,  with  a 
J  rill  barrow,  moderately  thick.  As  soon  as  the 
turnips  were  in  the  rough  leaf,  I  had  them  sepa- 
rotea  by  expert  hands  with  hoes  to  about  the 
ri  i^tance  of  eight  inches  apart,  killing  at  the 
same  time  all  the  weeds  on  the  tops  of  the  ridg 
es.  When  the  turnips  have  become  well  fixed 
a^ain,  foi-  many  iuust  be  loosened  in  this  opera- 
c)<  H,  and  the  sides  of  these  ridges  are  coverev^t 
n^ith  weeds,  we  introduce  a  small  ploui^h,  an  ' 
lake  a  slice  from  both  sides  of  every  '  id^;e,  clos-. 
to  the  turnips :  these  slices  of  course  fail  into  the 


Signed, 
JAMES  FROST,  Surveyor. 
We  the  subscribers  did  upon  this  7th  day  of 
October  1^22,  inspect  upon  the  farm  of  G.  W. 
Featherstonhaugh.  one  acre  of  Swedish  turnips, 
and  one  acre  of  White  Globe  turnips,  which  had 
been  this  day  surveyed  by  Mr.  Frost,  out  of  two 
separate  turnip  fields  of  four  and  a  half  acres 
each.  The  turnips  being  at  the  height  of  vege- 
tation, and  having  perhaps  four  or  six  weeks  10 
grow,  the  following  method  of  computation  was 
adopted.  The  number  of  turaips  in  each  acre 
was  ascertained,  and  turnips  of  various  sizes 
drawn,  weighed  and  averaged. 

"he  acre  of  Swedish  turnips  had  15.925  tur- 
nips, and  amounted  to  one  thousand  and  ninety- 
six  bushels. 

The  acre  of  White  Globe  turnips,  had  16,000 
turnips,  and  amounted  to  eleven  hundred  and  for- 
ty-three bushels. 

We  further  certify,  that  both  the  fields  were 
a  very  even  crop,  and  had  withstood  a  severe 
irought.  Signed, 

THOMAS  POWKLL, 
JOEL  B.  NOT  J. 
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Many  of  the  turnips  weighed  ten  and  twelve 
pounds,  nor  is  this  crop  very  extraordinary, 
when  we  remember  that  there  are  authenticated 
accounts  of  upwards  of  two  thousand  bushels  be- 
ing raised  to  the  acre  in  Great  Britain. 

As  it  may  be  interesting  to  many  to  know  the 
method  adopted  to  secure  so  great  a  quantity  of  ^ 
turnips,  I  shaU  relate  it.  \ 
We  began  on  the  8th  of  November  to  draw , 
them  from  the  ground,  but  as  this  was  an  opera- : 
tion  which  would  have  occupied  all  the  hands  on ! 
the  farm,  a  month  of  fine  weather,  which  we  had 
no  right  to  expect ;  I  sent  round  to  my  neigh- 
bours who  had  not  raised  ^ny  turnips,  with  pro- 
posals to  give  them  entertainment  for  the  day, 
and  two  bushels  to  each  man  for  their  labour  ;  di- 
recting them  on  what  particular  days  to  come. 
Some  days  we  had  twenty  people,  and  some  less. 
Jn  one  week  we  had  them  all  secured  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  Six  men  were  directed  to  take 
each  a  row,  draw  the  turnips,  strike  oflF  the  long 
thin  tap-root  and  the  soil  with  it,  with  a  knife 
made  out  of  old  scythes,  and  throw  them  into  one 
row,  with  their  bottoms  to  the  ground,  and  keep 
ing  their  tops  as  free  from  dirt  as  possible. 
When  a  sufficient  quantity  was  drawn  for  the 
day,  the  parties  of  six  men  went  back  to  their 
drawn  rows,  took  up  the  turnips,  and  struck  off 
the  leafy  tops  into  small  convenient  heaps,  drop- 
ping the  bulbs  on  the  ground,  which  were  taken 
up  and  carried  ia  carts  and  sleds  to  cellars  near 
the  sheep«folds,  containing  about  five  hundred 
bushels  each.  When  these  were  full,  long  square 
pits  were  prepared  on  dry  knolls  in  the  fields, 
about  a  foot  deep,  and  the  turnips  piled  up  in 
each  to  the  number  perhaps  of  three  hundred 
kushels.  Straw  was  put  over  them,  and  subse- 
quently a  foot  deep  of  earth,  making  this  cover- 
ing somewhat  thicker  to  the  northwest.  This  by 
experience  I  know  to  be  a  sufficient  covering, 
having  taken  them  out  perfectly  sound  in  the 
month  of  May.  The  tops  were  fed  out  constant- 
ly to  the  homed  cattle  as  long  as  they  lasted. 
The  handsomest  turnips  with  the  smallest  necks 
and  tops  were  selected  for  seed  without  cutting 
the  roots,  and  only  a  part  of  the  tops,  and  then 
secured  by  themselves.  The^e  are  planted  out  in 
dry,  mellow  and  rich  ground,  on  the  first  opening 
of  the  spring,  a  foot  apart,  and  hoed  and  kept 
perfectly  clean.  The  seed  when  ripe  is  gath- 
ered early  in  the  morning,  whilst  the  dew  is  on 
the  pods,  and  before  they  split  open.  I  have 
preferred  to  give  this  detailed  account  of  the 
cultivation  and  preservation  of  this  valuable  root, 
that  persons  who  choose  to  follow  my  method, 
may  not,  in  the  event  of  failure,  lay  the  blame 
upon  the  description's  being  too  general,  as  is 
frequently  done.  To  ensure  perfect  success,  one 
part  of  the  process  is  as  essential  as  the  other  ; 
and  negligence  in  any  stage  of  it  is  almost  fatal : 
if  at  the  beginning,  they  won't  grow:  if  at  the 
end.  they  will  all  be  lost.  We  begin  to  use  them 
immediately,  feeding  them  amply  to  fattening 
cattle,  and  to  the  calves  raised  the  same  season. 
Cattle  fatten  rapidly  upon  therff,  and  make  bet 
ter  beef  than  upon  oil  cake,  it  being  usually  ra- 
ther rancid  when  made  upon  this  last  article. 
And  calves  which  are  easily  taught  to  eat  them, 
by  tempting  them  with  small  pieces  at  first, 
soon  become  very  fond  of  them ;  and  if  fed 
abundantly  with  them,  will  hold  their  condition, 
and  continue  to  groif  the  whole  winter,  which  en 
sures  the  desirable  point  of  early  maturity.  Tur- 
nip? also  are  a  very  convenient  food  to  gpve  to  ani- 
mals during  the  winter  months  in  another  point 
•f  view,  as  they  scarce  ever  wish  to  drink,  ii 
they  have  plenty  of  turnips.  Cows,  if  kept  i 
doors  the  whole  winter  on  turnips,  will  nevei 
want  water.  The  Swedish  turnips  are  so  swee* 
mnd  nourishing,  that  horses  will  live  upon  them, 
90^4  store  ho^  will  want  mothing  elae> 


But  the  especial  use  for  which  such  large  quan- 
tities arc  destined,  is  the  sheep  yards  during  the 
winter  months.  This  feeding  time  will  average, 
where  1  reside,  135  days. 

These  yards  being  all  comfortably  arranged, 
and  protected  sufficiently  from  storms,  with  ample 
sheds  for  the  sheep  to  sleep  under,  and  the  hay- 
stacks and  the  turnip-cellars  conveniently  at 
hand,  the  breeding  ewes  and  ewe  lambs  are  di- 
vided into  companies  of  not  exceeding  150,  and 
reduced  in  number  when  the  former  begin  to 
grow  heavy.  Turnips  are  fed  abundantly  out  to 
them  in  the  yards  every  day,  whole,  which  is  no 
inconvenience  to  strong  young  sheen  that  have 
got  all  their  teeth.  In  consequence  of  the  sheep 
being  kept  in  this  fine  condition,  I  am  enabled  to 
commence  my  lambing  towards  the  end  of  Febru- 
ary, which  continues  perhaps  for  a  month.  The 
ewes  have  abundance  of  milk,  and  raise  their 
lambs  as  well  as  if  they  were  dropped  in  May. 
The  start  which  the  lambs  thus  get  is  an  advan- 
tage to  them  for  life.  When  common  lambs 
dropped  in  May,  are  saleable  to  the  butcher, 
weighing  perhaps  6  lbs.  the  quarter,  the  others 
will  weigh  ffom  10  to  15  lbs.  and  are  become 
heavy  sheep,  whilst  the  others  are  getting  a  pro- 
tracted growth.  The  consequence  is  particu- 
larly obvious  with  the  ewe  lambs,  which,  when 
18  months  forward,  are  statelv  animals,  in  the 
best  condition  for  breeding.  A  general  opinion 
prevails  that  it  is  very  hazardous  to  have  great 
numbers  of  lambs  dropped  so  very  earlv.  W e 
do  not  consider  it  so.  Ewes  kept  so  comfortable, 
and  in  such  high  condition,  have  plenty  of  milk 
and  bring  strong  lambs.  It  is  true,  an  essential 
part  of  the  system  is,  to  have  a  shepherd  with 
an  assistant  during  the  lambing  time,  alternately 
up  every  night  to  assist  those  which  are  in  any 
difficulty,  particularly  ewes  with  their  first  lamb. 
When  the  nose  of  the  lamb  is  well  out  with 
the  fore  feet,  they  frequently  struggle  in  this  situ- 
ation until  exhausted,  and  the  lamb  is  lost.  On 
this  account  25  per  cent,  loss  is  usually  allowed 
with  young  sheep  in  estimates,  about  lambing  : 
but  a  well  brought  up  shepherd  doen  his  duty 
cheerfully,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day ;  and  when 
he  perceives  a  ewe  in  that  critical  situation, 
lays  her  with  care  on  her  back,  extricates  gently 
one  leg  to  the  full  extent,  then  the  other ;  and 
taking  both  in  one  hand,  draws  the  lamb  steadily 
out,  and  lays  it  before  its  dam.  By  pursuing  pre- 
cisely every  circumstance  as  I  have  here  stated 
it,  connected  with  the  sheep,  from  the  setting  in 
of  the  winter  through  the  lambing  time,  I  was 
so  fortunate  as  only  to  lose  six  lambs  out  of  236 
young  ewes  of  my  Dishlcy  and  Mertno  breed 
this  last  lambing  time. 

The  same  attention  in  regard  to  feeding  is 
paid  to  the  ewe  lambs,  from  the  setting  in  of  the 
winter.  They  have  the  finest  young  clover  hay, 
cut  when  in  blossom,  given  to  them,  and  as  many 
turnips  as  they  will  eat.  The  other  yards  con- 
taining the  rams,  the  fattening  wethers,  and 
wether  lambs,  are  all  served  with  abundance  of 
food.  The  most  essential  part  of  the  whole  of 
this  system  is  to  give  them  as  much  as  they  will 
eat. 

How  great  the  difiference  to  individuals  as  well 
as  to  the  country,  betwixt  a  careful  husbandry 
of  this  sort,  and  the  usual  practice  prevailing  all 
over  the  state  with  the  common  sheep  of  the 
country,  facts  speak  loudly  enough  On  the 
one  hand  a  flock  of  100  sheep  will  bring  4t  shear 
mg  time,  700  lbs.  of  wool  to  market,  and  the 
sheep  in  such  condition,  that  if  fodder  is  scarce, 
or  the  owner  wishes  co  part  with  them,  they  are 
all  good  mutton,  and  promptly  saleable  at  the 
highest  prices. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  flock  of  100  common 
sheep  will  perhaps  bring  250  lbs.  of  wool  to 
narket ;  and  if  fodder  is  team,  and  coiit^- 


quently  dear,  the  owner  must  either  expend  more 
money  to  keep  them  during  the  winter,  than  they 
will  be  worth  in  the  spring,  or  sell  them  in  the 
fall  for  what  they  will  fetch,  at  perhaps  a  dollar 
a  head. 

Besides  all  the  other  great  considerations,  con- 
nected with  the  substantial  improvement  in  hus- 
bandry, and  every  other  branch  of  a  farmer's 
care,  which  belongs  to  a  good  system.  The  con- 
sequent pi-osperity  of  individuals-*the  increased 
wealth  and  power  of  the  country,  and  the  ines- 
timable satisfaction  of  having  things  dene  as 
they  ought  to  be  done. 

In  offering  these  imperfect  observations  to  the 
public,  it  has  been  b^  no  means  my  intention  to 
discourage  the  breeding  of  pure  Merino  sheep.  I 
am  satisfied  they  do  not  degenerate  here.  The 
main  difiference  which  I  have  eudeavoureil  to 
shew  betwixt  them  and  the  mixed  Dlshley  a  id 
Merino  is,  that  to  farmers  who  reside  wtthia  the 
reach  of  the  great  markets  of  the  state,  they  are 
not  the  sheep  that  will  raise  the  most  money 
in  the  shortest  time and  thisought  to  be  nnmoer 
one  of  every  farmer's  considerations.  But  if  I 
resided  in  a  very  remote  part  of  the  state,  where 
there  was  no  market  for  carcass,  I  would  confine 
my  cares  to  Merinos,  and  would  bend  all  my  at- 
tention to  improving  their  fleecesi  both  as  to 
weight  and  fineness.  For  the  Merino  sheep  hare 
a  great  intrinsic  value  in  such  a  situation,  and 
will,  I  think,  be  more  profitable  than  any  other 
branch  of  husj^ndry. 

The  time  appears  to  be  approaching,  when  this 
frugal  and  wise  government  may  be  indaced 
somewhat  to  change  its  policy.  A  constant  Sur- 
plus of  revenue  will  open  a  safe  road  to  the  gra- 
dual encouragement  of  manufactures  in  wool,  and 
which  the  increasing  wealth  and  skill  of  the  coun* 
try  seems  to  call  for.  A  miKierate  aid  to  manu- 
factures would  probably  produce  great  eifccts, 
A  prompt  home  market  for  wool  would  be  creat- 
ed: a  great  ^impulse  would  be  given  to  sheep 
husbandry,  and  to  the  inseparable  improvements 
in  agriculture.  There  would  be  a  steady  demand 
for  the  finest  as  well  as  the  coarsest  wools,  and 
the  agriculturist  would  soon  become  independent 
and  contented  in  every  part  of  the  st^te,  wherein 
is  comprehended  every  blessing  that  wise  men 
desire. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  letter,  permit  me  to 
say,  that  if  in  thus  freely  imparting  the  result  of 
my  experience,  I  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to 
draw  forth  unfriendly  observations,  that  I  have 
been  govemcd  by  considerations  of  self-interest, 
in  speaking  so  highly  of  a  breed  of  sheep  brought 
forwards  by  myself ;  I  must  rest  my  justificatioa 
with  liberal  minds,  who  have  fairly  examined 
the  whole  scope  of  the  subject.  If  I  have  ren- 
dered it  sufficiently  plausible  to  attract  public  at- 
tention still  more  to  the  breed,  at  least  I  have 
enabled  others  to  enter  into  competition  with  me, 
and  have  only  thus  reserved  to  myself  that  share 
of  prosperity  which  is  to  arise  from  my  own  ex- 
ertions. I  desire  nothing  more ;  convinced  that 
individual  as  well  as  public  interest  is  best  pro- 
moted by  a  spirited  competition  for  excellence  ia 
every  thing.  1  am  assured  however  that  you  will 
give  a  proper  inteipretatioii  to  my  motives,  and 
have  a  true  satisfaction  in  subscribing  myself 
Sir, 

Your  faithful  ob't  servant, 
G.  W:  FEATHERSTONHAUGH, 
DuantMbur^^  State  of  Mw-  York^  JVov.  1822, 


•  7%e  9tate  of  JVevH  York  dof  not  cli/i  fm-hafiM 
more  than  three  million  fiounds  of  wooL  Some  of 
he  counties  in  England  clift  20  miUionM  of  pound** 
4n  encouragement  to  manufacturer  wouMi,  t 
ihink^  in  ten  yeare  enable  thii  otote  annuaiiift* 
elifi  50  million  qf  fioundi. 
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CAM  PARHER« 
RffiQTi  of  the  C<J  w  m  f*fe,  dp  fx  o  rV?  ^  f    ^  v  '  A    S'o  u  t  h 
Carolina  ^griculiurtU  ^onr^y,  fa  con^idt  r  v.'haf 
imc^fjo/  effects  vouid  muh  ro  the  ^grUni^fu 
rat  fnteretta  of  ihe  State^  by  imfiorting  Foreign 
SeedM^  JPlantB  and  ImfilementB  of  Husbandry, 

The  Committee,  appointed  to  consider  what 
beneficial  effects  would  result  to  the  Agiicultural 
interests  of  the  State,  by  importing  foreign 

S>  EDS,  PLANTS  AND  IMPLEMENTS  OV  HUSBAND- 
RY : — 

R£PORT,  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  situation 
and  circumstances  of  the  Agricultural  concerns 
of  the  State,  render  it  very  probable,  that  the 
introduction  of  foreign  seeds  abd  plants,  judici- 
ously selected,  may  prove  highly  advantageous : 
for,  when  we  reflect,  that  the  sources  of  our  Ag- 
ricultural prosperity,  as  it  relates  to  our  exports, 
are  the  result  of  the  importation  of  foreign  seeds, 
an  inference  may  be  fairly  drawn,  that  a  continu- 
ance of  the  practice  will  prove  beneficial.— 
W  hen  our  fore-fathers  emigrated  to  this  country, 
they  found  it  inhabited  by  nations  of  hunters, 
vho,  subsisting  by  the  chase,  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  Agiiculture:  and,  it  is  believed,  that 
Maize  is  the  only  vegetable  production  of  great 
value  which  they  found  established  here.  They 
had  emigrated  fi-oro  a  country,  whose  climate, 
unfortunately,  differed  so  materially  from  that  of 
their  new  abode,  that  the  seeds  and  culture 
adapted  to  the  former,  could  not  succeed  in  the 
latter ;  and  it  b  probable,  that  had  it  not  been 
for  the  invaluable  article  of  Maize,  they  could 
Dot  have  subsisted.   The  efforts  of  infant  colo- 
nies, must,  necessarily,  at  first,  be  confined, 
D.eiely  to  subsistence  ;  but  this  toilsome  condi- 
tion may  fairly  be  presumed  to  have  been  pro- 
longed in  this  country,  by  the  want  of  an  early 
supply  of  seeds  adapted  to  the  climate  :  for  it 
u  as  nearly  thirty  years  from  the  first  settlement 
of  Charleston,  before  we  find  any  considerable 
exportation  of  the  produce  of  the  fields.  Fortu- 
1  alely,  about  the  close  of  the  seventeeth  century, 
a  small  quantity  of  Seed  Rice,  (said  to  have  been 
ii  ttiuttd  as  food  for  the  sea  stock  of  a  vessel  from 
Atnra,)  wa<-  landed  in  Charleston  ;  this  was  suc- 
ctssfuUy  culti\aKd,  and  within  a  few  years,  the 
export  of  Rice  had  readied  to  an  important 
amount.   It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  tnat  we 
owe,  not  only  the  original  acquisition  of  this 
valuable  staple  to  the  importation  of  the  seed, 
lilt  the  improved  variety  of  it,  now  generally 
cultivated,  is  derived  from  the  same  source  ;  it 
being  understood  that  the  late  Col.  Henry  Lau- 
RiKS  imported  a  small  quantity  of  what  is  called 
tt.e  Gold-seed  Rice,  soon  after  the  revolutionary 
var,  which  was  found  to  be  so  far  superior  to 
the  white-hulled  Rice  before  cultivated,  that  the 
letter  is  now  scarely  to  be  met  with.   The  cul- 
lireof  the  Indigo  plant,  whi.  h  for  many  years 
(.lovcd  a  fund  of  great  riches  to  the  State,  was 
ii  troduced  by  similar  means :  A  lady,  who  was 
a  Dative  of  the  West  Indies,  married  in  this 
otate,  having  observed  the  advantages  derived 
iiom  this  plant  in  her  native  country,  imported 
t:  ence  a  small  quantity  of  the  seed,  and  distribu 
ted  it  by  the  thimble  full  to  persons  willing  to  at 
tempt  its  establishment  here.   In  a  few  years  a 
ireat  proportion  of  the  fields  in  the  middle  and 
l  wer  sections  of  our  country  were  covered  with 
I:.digo. 

The  still  more  valuable  staple  of  Cotton,  is 
also  of  foreign  origin  ;  some  of  it  was  introduced 
and  used  for  domestic  puiposes,  anterior  to  our 
1<  evolution  ;  but  the  improved  varieties,  such  as 
the  Sea-Island,  the  Mexican,  &c.  are  derived 
from  the  intelligent  enterpriae  of  individuals. 


1  u  d  tticirseed:  hnu  to  whom  we  are 
itlinng,  Hu-n,  how 


wljff  in! Ill 

HaVnjtied.  Ci^hMclcnng,  \\\vn,  how  (■lJnsi^l(.'^a^>3^. 
a  portirtti  of  mankind  \%  cloMn  i  and  nouriih'.  1  hv 
oar  iwo  great  *tt^e  commoduiet,  it  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  that  they  may  be  improved  by  well 
directed  efforts  to  obtain  the  best  seed  from  con- 
genial climates.  For.  though  it  may  be  admit- 
ted, that  our  Cotton  is  already  superior  to  most 
of  what  is  carried  to  the  European  market,  still, 
it  is  probable,  that  in  the  widely  extended  re- 
gions which  furnish  their  principle  clothing  to 
such  an  immense  population,  some  species  of  the 
plant  may  exist,  which  would  prove  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  present  stock,  but  which  is  now 
prevented  from  entering  into  competition  with 
ours,  by  the  dearth  of  Agricultural  skill,  the 
want  of  proper  machines  for  preparing  it  for 
market ;  the  absence  of  commercial  enterprise 
to  find  a  vent  for  it ;  or  impolitic  regulations  of 
govemmeut,  discouraging  its  culture  or  its  ex- 
port. 

The  same  may  be  observed  with  respect  to 
Rice.  It  is  upon  the  Journals  of  this  Society, 
that  some  years  ago,  seventy  different  sorts  of 
rice,  cultivated  in  the  Ladrone  Islands,  were 
brought  from  Manilla,  by  an  English  vessel,  and 

Presented  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Bird,  of 
•ondon  :  the  parcel  was  but  small,  and  a  few 
grains  only  of  each  sort  could  be  distributed  to 
the  members,  unfortunately  none  of  them  ger- 
minated, probably  occasioned  by  its  being  too 
old  :  for,  it  is  a  remarkable  property  in  Rice, 
that,  although,  almost  imperishable  as  food,  and 
though  growing  freely  after  being  deeply  buried 
many  years  in  the  ground,  yet,  when  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  its  germinating 
quality  can  scarcely  be  preserved  beyond  the 
year.  A  list  of  the  different  sorts  of  Rice  from 
Manilla,  describing  the  qualities  of  each,  ac- 
companied the  above  mentioned  parcel ;  but 
though  only  about  seventy  sorts  reached  the  So- 
ciety, the  list  gave  an  account  of  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  ten.  It  can,  therefore,  be 
scarcely  doubted  that  of  so  great  a  number,  some 
of  them  may  possess  qualities  which  would  make 
them  valuable  additions  to  this  branch  of  our 
culture. 

If  then,  sufficient  reasons  have  been  adduced, 
founded  principally  on  the  experience  of  this 
country,  to  prove  that  the  introduction  of  /o- 
reign  seeds  may  occasion  some  improvement  in 
our  present  st^le  commodities,  a  similar  course 
of  reasoning  will  show  that  the  introduction  of 
new  objects  of  culture  may  likewise  much  benefit 
our  rural  concei*ns:  for,  it  is  certain  that  the 
change  from  wheat  and  the  other  grains  of  the 
North  of  Europe,  which  our  ancestors  brought 
with  them,  to  the  culture  of  Rice,  first  made  us 
an  Agricultural  exporting  country ;  and  the 
adoption  of  Cotton  instead  of  Indigo,  no  longer 
profitable,  saved  a  numerous  and  respectable 
class  of  our  citizens  from  ruin,  and  diffused  rich- 
es into  every  section  of  the  State.  And  do  not 
the  late  low  prices  for  the  products  of  our  land  ; 
the  disease  to  which  the  most  valuable  of.  them 
has  lately  been  subject ;  and  the  danger  of  its 
production  greatly  exceeding  the  demand,  point 
to  the  propriety  of  endeavouring  in  time,  to  pro- 
vide, a  succedaneum  should  it  unfortunately  fail. 

It  is  also  fairly  to  be  presumed,  that  by  this 
measure,  valuable  additions  may  be  made  of 
r  oots  and  gram,  to  our  present  stock  of  articles, 
cultivated  as  provisions  and  merely  for  domestic 
v'.onsumption. 

Your  Committee,  therefore,  having  investiga- 
ted tUe  situation  of  the  funds  of  the  society,  re- 
commemi  the  foUowiog  Resolutions  : 
1.  That  the  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars  be  an- 


nwdXly  appropriated  to  fiurchme  and  im/itfr- 
cadun  of  foreis^n  .^rrfh  njui  fiiants. 

2.  Th  iX.  -A  C  1)111  iniurc  to  Cf.MM^T  of  thrre  mem- 
111- -{.s-ii  ^,:i1  ;  Ui  \->y  tii.  riM.ii  iiuitert  the  im* 

^ioning  Commitifr  uhose  busines^s  it  ^ihail  be  to 
import  such  seeds  and  plants  as  may  be  designa- 
ted by  the  Society,  or,  for  want  of  such  direc- 
tion, as  they  may  deem  calculated  to  improve 
the  Agricultural  interests  of  the  State :  and  that, 
for  this  purpose,  they  shall  correspond  with  the 
Consuls  of  the  United  States,  and  such  other 
persons  as  they  may  think  proper,  in  countries 
not  differing  in  a  considerable  degree  in  climate 
and  situation  from  our  own,  where  valuable  arti- 
cles are  the  product  of  the  soil.  And,  as  your 
Committee  have  obderved,  with  pleasure  and 
with  pride,  that  the  officers  of  our  Navy,  not 
confining  their  patriotic  exertions,  to  elevating 
the  glory  of  our  country  and  protecting  its  com- 
merce and  its  coasu,  have,  with  intelligent  zeal 
added  to  its  Agricultural  prosperity,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  various  valuable  animals  and 
plants  ;  it  is  recommended,  that  the  Importing 
Committee  should,  through  the  proper  channel, 
communicate  to  the  Naval  Department,  the 
views  of  the  Society;  respectfully  soliciting  their 
aid  in  carrying  them  into  effect.  It  is  likewise 
recommended  that  the  Committee  shall  select 
from  the  publications  containing  them,  or  obtaia 
elsewhere,  the  best  mode  of  fiacking  and  fire- 
serving  the  Seed^  a  copy  whereof  shall  accompa- 
ny the  orders  for  their  importation  ;  directing, 
in  general,  that  they  shall  be  forwarded  so  as  ta 
arrive  in  this  country,  and  be  sown,  within  a 
twelvemonth  from  the  time,  when  they  were 
gathered  ;  but  where  this  cannot  be  effected, 
advising  the  most  efficient  mode  to  be  adopted 
for  their  preservation,  particularly  in  guarding 
them  against  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere. 

It  is  also  important,  that,  with  the  Seeds  or 
Plants  which  they  may  obtain,  the  Committee 
should  endeavour  to  procure  accounts  of  the 
mode  of  culture  and  soil  best  adapted  to  them, 
and  information  of  the  time  they  occupy  in  com- 
ing to  maturity.  And,  as  we  cannot  rely  on  an 
exemption  of  more  than' eight  months  from  frost, 
it  is  deemed  advisable  that  no  annuals  liable  to 
be  injured  thereby,  should  be  imported,  provided 
it  requires  more  than  that  period  to  arrive  at  ma- 
turity. 

3.  That  the  Seed,  when  imported,  shall  be 
distributed  gratis  to  the  members  of  the  Society, 
and  portions  of  it  presented  to  our  sister  Societies 
in  the  State,  and  to  any  other  individual  to  whose 
skill  and  intelligence  the  Society  may  wish  to  in- 
trust them  ;  req^uesting,  in  all  cases,  that  the 
result  of  their  trial  shall  be  communicated  to  the 
Society. 

Your  Committee,  being  informed  of  the  ap- 
proaching departure  from  the  State,  of  a  fellow- 
citizen,  distinguished  by  his  patriotic  exertions 
to  improve  our  internal  resources  ;  so  extensive 
a  traveller,  and  endowed  with  such  useful  ac- 
quirements, that,  to  liberate  his  countrymen, 
captured  among  the  inhabitants  of  Chili,  he 
availed  himself  of  the  military  science,  which 
he  had  studied  in  a  campaign  against  their  anti- 
podes, the  Persians ;  and,  believing  that  it  would 
accord  with  the  views  of  the  Society  to  obtain 
such  information,  as  he  could  impart,  applica- 
tion was  made  to  him  for  this  purpose  ;  the  re- 
sult of  his  enlightened  observations  was  cheer- 
fully communicated,  and  is  herewiUi  presented 
to  the  Society. 

Your  Committee  have  also  deliberated  on  the 
propriety  of  importing  Instruments  of  Agricul- 
ture i  but  they  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be 
far  beyond  the  resources  of  the  Society  to  im- 
port them  for  distributioO)  even  among  the  mem^ 
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AMERICAN  FARMER. 


[S^ytember  5,  in^. 


bers  of  the  Society,  and  that  it  it  not  import.jt 
to  introduce  them  as  mcdels,  becauKe  various  rt 
cent  and  accessible  publications^  and  particular) 
that  valuable  work  the  American  Farmer^  con 
tains  drawings  and  descriptions  of  all  modern  i. 
provements  which  deserve  notice. 

They,  therefore,  recommend  that  this  sub- 
ject  be  referred  to  the  Commiitee  on  Premlumi 
to  consider  x*f  the  propriety  of  eucoun  gin^ 
thereby,  the  introduction  and  use  of  the  best  Im 
*ilemc7ti»  of  Husbandry. 

1  iiOMAS  PINCKNEY,  ^ 

JOHN  D.  LEG  ARE,  * 

ELI  AS  HORRY,  \CommUtee. 

NATHANIEL  HEYWARD,  | 

CiIARLES  E.  ROWAND.  J 
Q/iarleaton^  July  15th,  1823. 

LETTER. 
Charleston,  Ist  July,  1823. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  have  this  instant  received  your  letter  of  the 
30th  ult.  informing  me  of  the  Resolutions,  adopt- 
ed by  the  Agricultural  Society^  at  their  last 

meeting. 

My  attention  has  not  been  very  nmch  turned 
to  the  subject  of  Agriculture,  but  it  will  aiford 
ni^  great  satisfaction  to  promote  the  views  of  the 
Society,  by  imparting  to  you  the  limited  infor- 
mation I  possess,  on  the  subject  of  the  Plants, 
w  hich  might  be  introduced  into  this  state.  Ma- 
ny useful  plants  have  been  introduced  into  Eu- 
rope from  New-Zealand,  among  them  is  the 
Fhormeum  lenax^  which  has  been  successfully 
cultivated  in  the  South  of  France ;  a  few  of  the 
plants  were  sent  to  me,  and  I  believe  Noisette 
has  succeeded  in  rearing  them.  The  fibre  is 
nearly  as  fine  at  the  ordinary  flax,  and  nearly  as 
long  as  that  of  hemp.  An  atte»pt  is  now  ma- 
king by  the  Commissioners  of  our  Navy,  to  sub- 
stitute' the  use  of  flax  for  that  of  hemp  for  the 
sails  of  our  ships  of  war,  as  being  more  durable 
and  much  lighter  than  Russia  sail  cloth  ;  for  this 


he  GuiTiea  gram,  is  much  better  adapted  to  the 
dimate  of  South-Caroling.  Every  one  who  has 
ried  the  experiment,  must  be  aware  of  the  great 
ifficultyof  propagating  the  Guinea  grasa.  Our 
summers  are  not  lont^  enough  to  allow  the  plant 
to  attain  maturity  ai^d  to  seed,  and  our  winters  are 
s  •  severe  as  to  kill  the  roots  of  this  delicate 
)i:ra8s  The  Scotch  grass  does  not  seed  in  this 
climate,  but  the  roott  resist  our  frosts,  and  it 
puts  out  in  the  Spring  very  vigorously.  It  attaint 
the  height  of  five  feet,  and  is  vei*y  succulent 
cattle  and  horses  are  ver>  fond  of  it  It  will 
flouriiih  in  lands  a  little  salt,  and  the  late  high 
spring  tides,  have  been  over  some  of  the  plants, 
in  my  garden  without  injuring  them  in  the  least. 
The  Committee  are  welcome  to  roots  and  cut- 
tings of  this  useful  gras». 

The  number  of  trees,  which  would  thrive  in 
our  mild  climate  is  very  gi'cat.  Those  which  oc- 
cur to  me,  ai-e,  1st,  The  Cork  Tree:  Acoras 
may  be  brought  from  Portugal :  The  best  method 
to  preserve  them,  is  to  envelope  ttiem  in  green 
moss,  shaven  from  the  earth,  and  put  up  moist. 

Sd.  The  Quercus  Bellota,  from  Portugal :  Th 
acom  is  four  times  the  size  of  that  of  an  ordinary 
oak,  and  is  eaten  by  the  Portuguese  :  the  taste 
somewhat  like  that  of  the  chesnut. 

3d.  The  Finus  Finta  ;  the  nuts  are  very  large 
and  sweet,  and  the  tree  ornamental. 
4th.  The  Fistachio  ;  adeliciouti  nut. 
5th.  The  Jujuba  /  a  beautiful  tree  of  Syria, 
bearing  a  pleasant  fruit. 

6th.  The  Rhammus  Lotus^  of  Barbary ;  anoth- 
er  kind  of  Jujuba, 

7th.  CratcBgua  jfzaralus,  two  varieties  ;  with 
white  and  red  fruit ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  deli- 
cious fruits,  when  perfoctly  ripe  of ,  the  size  of 
a  pigeon's  egg. 

8th.  Ccraionia  Siliqua  ;  a  large  and  beautiful 
tree  of  the  South  of  Europe,  which  grows  well 
in  a  sandy  soil ;  its  fruit  always  abundant  ^  is 
good  aliment  for  cattle  and  cows.  This  plant  is 
cultivated  extensively  in  Spain  and  Portugal.— 


tSth.  The  Irafia  J^atans,  a  beantilul  plant 
of  the  fresh  water  swamp« ;  the  fruit  is  not  bad, 
and  it  sold  in  the  markets  in  Prance,  where  it  is 
called  the  Chataigne  d*eau.  The  plant  it  there 
called  Maue, 

19th.  We  could  procure  from  Naplet  a  very 
great  variety  of  Figs,  tuperier  to  ours. 

20th.  The  Sweet  Lime  and  Sweet  Lemmtm  of 
Portugal,  are  pleatant  and  wholesome  fruits,  and 
would  probably  thrive  here. 

21st.  Macnrofihylla  Jafioneca,  an  excellent 
fruit ;  thrives  in  France. 

1  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Correa  de  Serra,  former 
Minister  for  Portugal  to  the  United  Statet,  for 
the  knowledge  of  some  of  these  plantt. 

I  send  herewith  some  Cotton  seed  from  the  Isle 
of  France,  which  1  lately  received  from  the  Se- 
cretary of  War.  As  the  season  is  so  far  advan- 
ced, permit  me  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  rais- 
ing some  plants*  in  a  hot  house,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  seed.  Noisette  would  undertake  to  do 
it.  You  are  aware,  I  pifesume,  that  all  the 
Chinese  and  Japan  plants  thrive  perfec^lv  well 
in  this  climate.  Thr  tea  plants  might  all  oe  cul- 
tivated here,  but  the  labour  of  harvesting  and 
of  preparing  the  leaves  is  very  great. 

It  will  afford  me  great  pleasure  to  give  you 
any  further  information  you  may  require,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  manner  of  procuring  these  plants  and 
seed. 


purpose,  the  manufacture  of  New-Zealand  Flax  Being  polygamous,  a  male  branch  is  engrafted  on 


would  answet  admirably;  it  succeeds  in  low, 
rich  grounds,  and  might  be  cultivated  in  rice 
swHinps. 

When  last  in  France,  in  1821, 1  saw  all  the  olea- 
ginous grains  cultivated  very  extensively,  and 
was  informed  that  it  was  the  most  profitable 
fcranch  of  Agriculture.   The  seeds  there  used, 


a  female  tree,  and  the  male  ones  are  extirpated 
when  numerous.  Thetimbcr  is  excellent.  This 
tree  may  be  raised  for  seed,  and  would  be  a  real 
acquisition  to  South-Carolina. 

9th.  The  Chinese  Fersimmon ;  a  very  good 
fruit 

10th.  The  Eufihoria  Litchi;  the  favorite  fruit 


are  the /io/0y  and  fo/zar.   The  oil  of  these  seeds  of  the  Chinese:    The  seed  may  be  had  from 


^hen  ^rfectly  fresh,  is  used  as  a  mean  substl 
tute  kst  <4ive  oil :  and  the  colzat  and  fiofi/iy  oil, 
are  preferred  for  burning  in  house  lamps,  as  be- 
ing more  pure  and  inodorous  than  fish  oil.  These 
oils  are  sold  at  the  low  prioe  of  five  francs  a  gal- 
lon. It  has  appeared  to  me,  that  the  Planters, 
who  have  attempted  to  make  oils  from  the  Se- 
same and  Falmit  Christi,  have  failed,  because' 


I  am,  very  respectfully. 
Dear  sir. 


Your  obedient  servant^ 
J.  R.  POINSETT. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Society,  July  ISth,  1823, 
the  foregoing  Report  was  agreed  to",  and  the  fol- 
lowing Resolutions  passed : 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be 
presented  to  the  Hon.  J.  R.  Poinsett,  for  the 
mformation  politely  communicated  by  hdm. 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  three  mein- 
bers  be  appointed,  to  be  denominated  the  Im- 
poiting  Committee ;  and  that  it  consist  of  Elias 
HpRRT,  Thomas  H.  D£as,  and  Framcis  Ds 
Quash. 

Extract  from  the  Minutesi^ 

CHARLES  E.  ROWAKB. 
Secretary  to  the  South- Caroima 
Agricultural  Society. 

From  Bordley's  Husbandry  and  Rural  Affair^ 


ICE  HOUSES. 
Ice  is  applicable  to  economical  purposes  in  hot 
weather,  especially  in  country  families.* 


Canton. 

11th.  The  Eufihoria  Longan  ;  another  species 
of  the  same  genus ;  both  are  large  trees,  and  in 
China  are  called  IMchi  and  Longan, 

12th.  The  Arbutus  Unedo,  from  the  South  of 
Europe 

13.  The  Arbutus  Andrachne,  is  a  native  of 

^      .        ,  .^Greece:  both  very  beautiful  evergreen  trees, 

they  did  not  cultivate  it  m  such  quantities,  as  to        ^  ^  ^  ^ 

be  able  to  sell  the  oils  wholesale  at  a  cheap  rate,  ^'^^^  Agalofihythem  Ravensaca  ;  one  of  the 
for  bummg.  That  the  Olwe  will  thrive  here  is  aromatic  aiid  beautiful  trees  of  East  Africa, 
very  generally  ^own :  This  tree  wiU  succeed  ^^^^  ^  p 

best  on  our  own  S^a-Islands  :  l//"y."J^";»^^//f  15th.  The  Schifms,  ateauUful  evergreen  ;  the 
the  Society  J^i^'lf »  *f^^^^^  leaves  and  berries  lire  highly  aromatic;  and  are 

Ir^^Sp'in'j  oTa't^t^^O^^^^^^^^  I'e^T^s  t^^'t^^e^  ^'^^^^^^  "  ices^'^Frobably  attended  with  internal  bleei 

Agave  Americana,  or  tht  A  mcHcan  Aloes  woiiid.^^  JJ"^*^  ^^fi^^ins  ;  which  it  is  said  cucumbers,  coldm  theirna. 

UiriveinSouth-Carolina.   They  are  long  In  com- [^"^T^^^^^J^*^^^^^  „^  ,  Jture,  have  cured.      It  is  the  common  practice 

inj>  to  maturity,  but  in  Mexico,  a  plantation  of  I  *      Fraxinus  Vrnus,  of  Italy  ;  a  tall  "  here,  Sicily,  to  give  guantUies  of  ice  waters  to 

these  plants,  when  in  maturity,  yield  «150  the  ^Jf «  bearing  the  blossom  of  the  Chionanthu*  ;  the  •«  drin  in  i  iflammatory  frvers:*  BtirMNB^ 
acre  per  annum.   Our  people  would  not  drink  used  in  medicine,  is  furnished  by  making  But  great  caution  is  to  be  observed  that  it  be  not 

the  pulque,  but  the  juice  of^ the  A^ave  yields  a  "icisions  m  the  bark  of  this  tree.   It  thrives  iw  drunk  when  you  are  warmed  at  all  by  any  kind 
■   •   -    •  •  Paris.  »nd  would  flourish  very  well  here  ;  it  may  of  motion:  much  less  when  you  are  in  a  heat 

be  procured  from  France,  where  it  is  called  Frerc  * 
a  Jleurs, 

17th.  You  could  procure  fron\  England,  the 
Arundo  Arinaria,  to  cover  and  keep  together 
the  loose  sands  on  the  sea  coas%» 


acre  per  annum. 

the  pulque,  but  tl  ^   ^ 

great  deal  of  spirit,  much  more  than  any  other 
plant :  an  acre  of  the  Agave  will  give  more  ar- 
dent spirits  than  an  acre  of  Com. 

About  four  years  ago  1  received  a  root  of 
ScorcA  grass  from  Jamaica,  which,  althouj;h  not 
^ite  80  valuable  a  grass^  within  the  tropic^  as 


♦  "  /  never  was  in  better  sfiirits  than  here  in 
"  this  hot  country  (  Sicily, J  I  believe  the  ytcanif- 
'*  ties  of  ice  we  eat,  in  ices,  contribute  to  it  s  fur  i 
^^find,  in  a  -very  violent  heat  there  is  no  mcncor^ 
"  dial  to  the  sfiirits  as  ice,  or  a  draught  t(f  iced 
"  water.  Its  cold  braces  the  stomach,  and  grv  ♦ 
"  a  new  tone  to  the  hbres.  /  knew  an  English 
"  lady,  at  Mce.  soon  cured  of  a  threatening  con- 

sumption,  by  m  free  indulgence  in  the  use 

ices  '*  " 


observed  that  it  be  not 


of  motion :  mucn  less  wnen  you  are  in  a 
from  (  xercise. 

The  custom  in  Sicily  and  Italy  nf  taking  ice, 
is  considered  as  a  powerful  remedy  m  many  i/w 
eases,    ne  pnyticians  of  these  countries  rfv  nst 
^give  many  medicines  ^  but  freyuentiy  preecnbe 


AMERICAN  KAUMKIt. 


4«& 


It*  1771*  liHiiU  ati  kc-hijusein  the  peninsula  of 
ht*%*|»€mk|.  where  llif  mnid  is  Wiit  iwnl  ihe  s-ur* 
loe  vmht  levtJiieeQ  h^t  above  the  Liigh  water 

t  wsi  fBtftniqM  i^th  great  care  ta  prevent 

raiCftiM  I  MdfitWiililli^        SfttGifM  im  ^them  ;  Irat  epmiflgt  «m]r  foe  left  en  thut 


eleven  i'cct  cube,  requires  n  tuRis.-  ovtr  it  4>t  onlf 
tlevcii  or  tvn.  h  e  I  l'i  c  s<n!..tr{.\ 

The  wmd&  nio?.t  iTijm  iqus  to  ice  arc  from  lUc 
^tmtkt^i^mtt.   ThcdtKir  being  m  thc  noFik 

The  mtmem  sre  to  be  ' 


^ifllMll  WBgiy  fefel  sqmxre  and  ID  feet  deep  ; 
eitlfc  MMii  lei^Qg  the  kc  ull  summer,  bc- 
;iu«e  of  In  molature  and  cloteneii&>  When  the 
It  dog  It  alieired  same  appearance  of  moh 
ure  near  the  bouoin  ;  the  least  moistiire  b  too 
[MiCb  iw-  .III  icc-houic.  Moisture  at  the  side* 
r  botUim  ii-n  ke-pit»  is  ra^aied  to  the  inside 
arface  of  ^he  *lotTie  ljv  ;i  ^Liai  which,  in  the 
lerpMpita  ih^t  can  bt  dug^  iv  much  above  iht 
rrc^M#nm>  aod  if  Uie  jpU  be  elese  it  recoil h 
m  tke  fip  of  *  vct>t.  If  tbe  dose  pit  is 
ira^Mtlv  epeiied  it  becomea  rttf  vann, 
tlie  .ke  li  a«&  aod  pai»|»y  at  tbe  teft.  The 
le^egK  Md  etMdeH  mt%  aife  aboat  twenty  de^ 
tbae  tbs  Ireeahig  fioint;  so  that 


fiide^  at  the  eaves,  for  admltiing  tbe  eleaia  fca 
pass  out,  there  as  well  as  at  the  commofi  vent  m 

the  top  of  the  roof.  These  openings  maY  be 
from  Uiitjcc  work  in  wood  or  wire  :  or  a  plank 
may  be  projected  beh>w  the  opening,  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  rats^ 

All  the  building  materials  are  to  be  on  the 
spot*  ready  lo  be  put  up  as  soon  as  the  pit  is  dog:, 
lest  rain  damage  the  pit  before  the  house  can  be 
corered. 

Poand  ike  Icm  «mall,  end  prefer  to  store  it  in 
keen  wea£ti«r«  in  mck  maiMar  t  nciglibmtr 
dashed  water  cm  bii  pmindnA  lett  a  pailful  or  two 
td  each  cart  load,  as  soon  as  It  was  stored  and 
pounded*  load  by  load  :  and  he  informed  me  it 
in  clo&ihf^  and  cementing  the 


r1**jrth  of  a  pit  can  pTei«m  ie^ft«|»  ipeWng*|aiiswercd  well, 
I  IS  troiB  a  grecdiRewtordepththat^  too  often  mass, 
ncet  witb  dam/i  earth.  Ice-houses  mrm  to  be  left  open  some  time,  till 

home  years  afterwards,  I  made  another  ice- 1 <2ry,  before  hlUng  them  with  ice.  When  the 
\ouse,  150  yards  from  the  above  mentioned,  on  house  is  to  be  charged  with  ice,  first  lay  amail 
.  t  p  inciples  and  in  the  manner  following:  vent  faggatB  on  the^ate;  and  on  these  rreJs,  rather 
vas  an  essential  object ;  and  drynew  with  coo/-  than  straw,  as  is  common.  Com  or  maize  stalks 
.tss  led  me  to  the  design  of  insulating  the  masx  are  very  spongy^  and  holding  water  seem  impro- 
fi\ih  a  bed  of  straw  surroundii^  a  pen  of  logs  per.  The  thinner  the  ice,  the  easier  it  is  broken 
kvhich  was  to  contain  the  ice.  The  pit  was  dug  to  fitmder  i  and  the  smaller  it  is  broke,  the  bet 
jn  a  spot  open  to  wind  and  sun,  for  the  sake  of  ter  it  will  unite  into  a  close  mass. — Ram  the  ice 
ir>ness.  It  was  9  feet  deep.  Within  it  was  the  close  as  possible  in  its  place.  Count  Stolberg, 
itn  of  logs,  of  that  depth,  and  9  feet  square  in  says,  in  Sicily  they  prefer  «now,  as  it  is  more 
he  clear.  It  contained  bat  a  little  more  than  easily  preserved  than  ice.  The  snow  is  closely 
Tvo  solid  feet^-only  half  the  quantity  stored  in  packed  together,  smd  covered  witb  straw.* 
ro in  moil  ice-pits.  A  house  was  over  the  whole ; 
rather  for  excluding  rain  than  air.  The  sides 
ot  iiic  house  were  5  or  6  feet  high.  The  eaves 
were  boarded  up,  but  not  close,  and  the  princi* 
pal  vent  was  at  the  top  of  a  pavilion  roof. 

Virata  is  a  considerable  resister  or  non-conduc* 
tor  of  heat.   Let  it  be  clean,  sound  and  dry ; 

1  bank,  with 
The  small' 


FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARBTSR* 


CHEAT, 

\0r  <u  UU  called  in  the  Eastern  States,  Cnisss 
.nd  lay  it  dose  between  the  logs  and  bank,  with        ^^''^^^^^^         ^.  k„  ^^^a-^ 

n.ussof  ice  sto«d  mthe  above  imulatedpen.^^       ^J^^  productioof  cAcat  i  and  .1  to 

•     1  J,      H^^Me  th^o  whether  it  was  produced  ^^m  seed  of 

n.ar  a>  '»  *  its  owRspecies.  or  a  metomorphose  of  wheat  li*- 

"r'h  ^T^tht  hiuTuiLoX^  Ph^^^  c4^«^owing  to  some-Dknown 

,v  h,ch  M  OD  the  hUl  in  Umoo  street,  cause,  either  from  unfavourable  seasons  for  tbe 

j,l„a;        earth  wbere^ IS  dry  .^^^^  ^  from  a  bad  location,  as 

iron,  »5"»he  sujfac^,*»^  to  soil.  &c.  Now  Sir.  what  puzzled  me  was  myV 

l„  plate  V.  IS  a  sectwn  of  this  "nsulated  'ce-pit.'   ,  j    trance  as  to  what  is  called  cheat  in  Mary 


Th 

vviare.  n  '*«;^P'  ^'l^'^^J  ;?Lnrr!nr?^5^itte  wheat,  or  other  crops  of  grain,  in  N«w  E^k- 
g,  ound  md     *J>«^e  6'?""^^^^  or  in  the  state  of  iJew  /ork  or  New  Jera^. 

r  ?  *'?  kJ^«^«^  «r^To^  '  thf«m«  Jii"  «»>  °f  ''^^^  St»te»  «»d  ««»«»tT  »  have  been 
l  ..nk,  at  bottom  IS  near  one  foot  ,  the  same  at,,^^  acouainted.   But  from  the  last  American 


,  is  about  2  or  2i  feet.   The  sink  for  receiving /p^^^^^!"!^^^^^^^^ 


V  ;vier  from  the  melting  ice  need  be  only  5  or  6 
ii  ci\es  deep  if  it  be  good  ground,  and  8  or  9  feet 
.v]udre.  Logs  are  laid  across  it.  An  ice-pit  of 
1  I'O  solid  feet,  if  insulated  as  above,  I  believe 
*onld  keep  more  ice  than  any  private  family 
c  ^M!d  want ;  supposing  the  Dit  is  not  deep,  and 
If  I  ground  is  dry. 
bt  sufficient,  in  another  year  heap  upon  it  a  foot 
more  in  thickness ;  and  so  foot  upon  foot,  as  may 
be  requisite.  These  additions  are  above  ground, 
ke,  m  ice-houses,  melts  more  at  the  bottom  and 
^.des  than  on  the  top  ;  unless  it  may  be  other- 
wise in  very  close  pits  seldom  opened.   A  pen  of 


*'  a  severe  regimen  ;  and  firevent  the  baneful  ef" 
*\fvct9of  voriouM  4kea»e%^  by  sufffrin^  the  tick, 
'\t'jr  9ervcnU  day^  to  take  nothing  but  wafer  c^ot* 
"  cdby  ict^  9%oeet  oranget^  and  iced  fruits.'* 


Farmer,  a  i^lan  is  proposed  for  ascertaining  the 
origin  of  this  same  cheat,  from  which  I  am  led 


*  January  1797.  Viewed  the  ice  hoiue  at  the 
tavern,  on  Gioster  /loint  near  Philadelfihia^ 
It  ia  built  within  a  few  ste/is  on  the  north  Me 
of  the  tavern,  and  near  the  Tnargin  of  a 
drained  low  meadow  of  9ome  miles  extent, 
and  of  the  river  Delaware  ;  but  a  Jew  feet 
higher  than  the  meadow  and  river.  It  was  dug  5 
fiet  deefi  ( seemingly  3  feet  too  dee  ft,)  Then 
filled  ufi  ^  fcet  with  logs^  and  straw  ufion  them 
leaving  3  feet  of  ic  under  ground  ;  and  about 
6  feet  above  ground,  tne  ice  inclosed  in  straw  ; 
which  also  is  a  lining  to  the  house  of  slabs,  cover" 
ed  with  a  slight  roo^  o^  slabs.  It  was  then  full  of 
ice,  in  ftieces  the  size  of  small  afi^leSm  Sixty^one 
loads  of  a  one  horse  cart  filled  it.  In  the  year 
Preceding  27  such  loads  sufifilied  the  tavern  with 
lee  till  some  time  of  August. 


tn  supp^^e  it  in  tfie  stutc  troublesome  weed,  t\^i 
ill  t lie  p:xrls  of  the  country  above  aJUuled  lo,  is 
I  known  as  c^rtAf,  often  gi-owhiij  amongst  r^^htfii^ 
[and  In  fad,  other  winter  crops — now  sir,  1  claim 
wkn0w  aomething  of  this  troublesoine  weed«  so 
^aeea  growing  amongst  our  wheat.  | 
faolri  ybm  tifte  g^erglly  received  ^^inltin. 
rcsgmclttg  Its  origia  Is^  that  where  clean  s^d 
w1i«ttt  Ursomtm  land  liable  to  be  winter  hiUed^ 
as  it  is  termed  by  farmers,  from  hard  froatu  ia 
February  and  March^  when  there  is  not  sno(f 
to  cover  the  ground  and  protect  the  wheat  plan tJi« 
that  an  abundance  of  chess  is  found  growing 
with  the  wheat.  This  also  takes  place*  where 
water  is  suffered  to  pond  aiid  remain  ou  low  part  s 
of  a  wheat  Held,  for  want  of  regular  dratiis  to 
carry  oflF  the  water,  and  the  wheat  is  thtoifl^reil 
and  many  of  the  plants  killed ;  yet  itt  men  un* 
favourable  ipots  rArss  is  seen  to  $row  ind  fLour* 
Ish.  Besides  this  supposed  ofigin  of  cbWt  from 
itnfavnurable  icaaoos,  &c.  I  have  observed  It 
g\-owtng  on  newly  drained  land,  where  no  tit€i/p 
of  any  kin^t  was  ever  before  pnt  into  the  gronnd  ; 
and  that  in  »uch  quaiititieii,  as  could  not  be  sup- 
posed to  arise  from  foul  seed  wheat,  but  from 
some  other  cause,  such  as  a  too  wet  or  cold  sea- 
son, that  destroyed  the  wheat  plants.-  How 
these  should  turn  wheat  into  chess,  I  have  no 
pretensions  of  deciding.  As  to  chess  when  pro- 
duced, I  am  confident,  that  it  will  from  its  seeds 
reproduce  chess,  the  same  as  any  other  weed- 
chess  grows  up  with  a  slender  bard  stalk,  and 
with  a  bushy  head,  not  unlike  orchard  grass, 
and  about  as  tall,  the  seed  is  long  and  slender, 
more  like  oats  than  wheat ;  from  this  imperfect 
description,  your  farmers  will  easily  know 
whether  your  cheat  and  our  chess  is  the  same 
weed.  A  farmer  who  does  not  sow  more  than 
20  or  30  acres  of  wheat,  may  easily  dean  his 
field  of  this  pernicious  weed,  by  passing  through 
the  field,  and  pidling  up  all  the  chess  or  cheat, 
before  the  seed  is  sufficiently  ripe  to  vegetate ; 
but  those  who  sow  fields  too  large  for  that  ex- 
periment, may  always  clean  their  seed  wheat  by 
washing  it  in  clean  water — the  chess  will  swim 
on  the  surface,  with  any  light  grains  of  wheat, 
and  are  easily  separated  from  the  heavy  grains 
of  wheat— by  this  means  all  light  gruns  as  well 
as  smutty  wheat  is  got  rid  of. 

If  you  deem  this  of  any  information  or  use  to 
your  farmers,  you  are  at  liberty  to  publish  it  in 
whole,  or  such  fiart,  as  you  deem  worthy  of  be- 
ing communicated. 

Your  friend,  B. 

Easex  County,  M  J, 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  VARMSA^ 

MEADOW  GRASS^ 

OR  PERPETUAL  RTE-GRASS — LOLLIUMPX  RBKNS 
—  PERENNIAL  RAT-GRASS. 

Mr.  J.  S,  Skinner, 

Sir — In  reply  to  your  question  in  the  Ameri- 
can Farmer  of  yesterday. 

Will  some  of  our  patriotic  merchants,  im 
port  some  of  the  above  seed  ?** 

I  beg  leave  to  inform  you  that  I  have  transmit- 
ted an  order  to  Great  Britain,  for  a  small  parcel 
of  it  for  my  own  use,  and  should  be  very  happy 
to  procure  any  quantity  for  your  friends,  the  price 
of  which  I  find  from  the  cost  of  some  I  imported 
last  spring,  would  be  about  $S  per  bushel,  all 
charges  at  Baltimore.  On  the  score  of  quality,  I 
can  speak  confidently— I  sowed  down  a  grass  plat 
with  ray-grass,  and  Dutch  white  clover,  in  pre- 
ference to  sodding  it,  and  in  less  than  a  week,  it 
was  up  and  covered  the  ground— in  June  it  was 
apparently  quite  bamt  aui,  baing  as  br#wa  as  a 


i  Ml 


AMERICAN  FARMER, 


[September  5,  iSfla. 


Sravel  walk,  but  ihe  first  rain  revived  it,  and  it 
now  most  luxuriant. 

I  had  been  told  that  it  would  not  do  well  in  the 
United  States,  but  am  very  agreeably  disappoint- 
ed. In  Elngland  it  is  esteemed  as  a  highly  valua- 
ble grass,  and  is  a  very  favorite  sheep  pasture. — 
The  hay  is  selected  in  preference  for  hunters 
and  i*ace  horses,  for  which  purpose  it  is  sown 
without  the  admixture  of  other  seeds  ;  but  usually 
it  is  sown  down  with  clover  or  trefoil,  under 
spring  grain  crop,  and  it  has  the  good  quality 
of  being  ready  to  cut  as  early  as  red  clover,  and 
requires  only,  that  diligence  should  be  used  in 
getting  it  together  when  mown  for  hay.  It  exceeds 
cocksU)Ot  in  many  of  its  qualities,  and  is  exceed- 
ed by  it  onl^,  in  the  latter  preserving  a  strong 
growth  during  even  severe  droughts.  But  let 
the  ray-grass  be  ever  so  much  burnt,  the  first 
rain  revives  its  luxuriance  and  beauty. 

I  imported  also  the  last  spring,  for  myself  and 
a  few  friends,  a  selection  of  turnip  seeds,  of 
which  the  following  fcorts  are,  I  believe,  not 
much  known  here.  They  were  procured  for  me 
from  some  of  the  celebrated  agriculturists  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Aberdeen,  in  Scotland,  viz : — 
Golden  yellow,  an  excellent  table  sort^green 
top  yellow,  m<st  highly  spoken  of—red  to] 
Sweaes,  an  improvement  on  the  ruta  baga. 
have  sown  of  each,  the  latter  about  the  middle 
of  July,  and  they  now  show  great  promise  in- 
deed. Of  these  sorts  I  shall  be  able  to  spare  a 
small  supply,  as  1  have  sent  also  for  an  additional 
quantity 


(which  I  confess  is  limited  to  a  few  years,)  I  con 
elude,  that  the  proper  management  is,  to  plant  in 
a  very  rich  soil,  in  rows  two  and  a  half  to  three 
feet  asunder,  and  from  three  to  six  inches  apart 
in  the  rows  according  to  the  quantity  of  plants  at 
hand — suffer  the  plants  to  close  in  the  rows,  and 
to  increase  in  width  about  one  foot ;  or  the  ground 
may  be  laid  out  in  beds  twelve  inches  wide  and 
two  feet  asunder— and  where  there  is  a  suflBcient 
supply  of  plants,  the  whole  ground  allotted  for  the 
vines,  may  at  once  be  occupied,  by  setting  three 
rows  in  each  bed,  six  inches  apart,  and  the  same 
distance  in  the  rows ;  but  I  prefer  the  former 
plan,  because  the  vines  can  be  more  easily  kept 
clean  during  the  first  season,  so  as  to  leave  no* 
thing  to  interrupt  their  future  growth.  After  the 
first  year,  the  spaces  left  between  the  beds  should 
be  kept  covered  with  straw,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  fruit  perfectly  clean,  and  cause  a  more  abun 
dant  yield ;  and  it  will  ensure  a  moisture  far  be< 
yond  what  grass  or  weeds  can  do.  When  the 
beds  become  properly  filled,  the  plants  will  be  too 
close  set  to  admit  of  straw  being  intermixed  among 
them  with  convenience,  except  in  a  short  or  cut 
state— but  those  who  will  take  the  trouble  will  be 
amply  rewarded,  and  if  well  done,  it  will  answer 
the  purpose  of  manure  which  is  annually  required 
to  produce  a  good  crop  of  fine  fruit.  The  ground 
should  be  kept  clear  of  all  trash,  but  the  plants 
ought  not  to  be  disturbed  during  their  bloom  or 
fruiting.  I  suffer  the  runners  to  continue  until 
the  next  spring,  but  give  a  good  dressing  as  early 
in  the  season  as  practicable  ;  (perhaps  l^te  in  Au 


In  regard  to  hedging,  I  think  the  Virginia'tumh  would  do  equally  well,  or  better)  trimming 
thorn  will  have  no  comparison  with  the  English,  to  the  width  above  mentioned;  and  if  the  plants 
inpoint  of  toughness  and  durability— I  have  them  should  appear  too  thick,  I  take  out  such  as  are 
both,  raised  by  myself  from  seed.  Of  the  Eng-  old,  or  in  a  weak  and  dedming  state.  Some  per- 
lish  I  imported  the  haws,  I  also  raised  crabs  sons  plant  in  borders,  keeping  them  a  foot  or  less 
from  the  pumice  of  the  cyder  press,  and  from,  wide,  and  I  think  it  a  good  plan.  Where  the 
the  present  appearances  1  think  that  the  crabs' winters  are  severe,  the  plants  ought  to  be  cover- 
will  be  superior  to  any  thorn,  both  in  ease  ofjed  lightly  with  straw,  cornstalks,  or  other  litter, 
raising,  and  thickness,  strength,  and  durability  In  some,  species,  particulariy  the  Hautboys,  the 
of  the  fence.  It  is  in  the  power  of  any  man, {barren  and  fruitful  plants  are  separate,  and  there- 
who  has  a  cyder  press,  to  raise  in  a  ver>'  few  fore  when  in  bloom,  the  superfluous  (quantity  of 


years,  live  fencing  enough  for  his  farm  ;  and  all 
that  is  required,  when  the  hedge  is  planted  out, 
is  to  be  careful  to  keep  it  clean  and  very  free 
from  weeds,  or  the  labor  is  lost.  But  what  can 
we  raise  well  without  labor  and  attention  ?  and 
what  more  desirable,  or  more  ornamental  to  a 
farm,  than  good  live  fences,  in  preference  to 
dead  rail,  requiring  eternal  expense  and  labor  ? 
I  remain  sir. 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

ROBERT  BARNARD. 
A  omianatone,  near  George  Town,  D.  C.7 

August  30,  1823.  5 


HORTICULTURAL, 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

STRAWBERRIES. 
Sharon,  Bucks  County ,  -Pa.^ 
August  28,  1833.  5 

Dear  Sir, 

In  your  valuable  paper,  twentieth  number  of 
the  volume  now  publishing,  some  inquiries  are 
made  as  to  the  best  mode  of  cultivating  the 
Strawberry  plant ;  and  I  have  thought,  that  the 
most  direct  or  effectual  way  of  getting  at  the 
subject,  is,  for  each  individual  concerned  to  give 
in  his  stock  of  information— and  therefore  it  is 
that  I  tender  you  mine,  however  little  it  may  add 
to  the  .general  capital. 

I  have  succeeded  pretty  well  in  raising  several 
species  of  the  strawberry,  and  have  tried  differ- 
ent modes  of  cultivation — those  planted  in  rows 
eighteen  inches  apart,  and  twelve  inches  in  tht 
rows,  did  very  well  i  but  from  my  experience. 


males  should  be  carefully  taken  out,  as  then  they 
can  be  readily  distinguished,  and  it  would  also  be 
a  good  turn  to  set  out  a  new  bed,  as  the  two  kinds 
could  be  rightly  apportioned,  and  they  will  succeed 
very  well  by  taking  up  some  earth  with  them 
I  hare  not  satisfactorily  ascertained  what  is  the 
best  apportionment,  but  it  is  stated  by  your  *'  New 
Jersey  Subscriber,"  in  No.  8,  to  be  one  male  plant 
to  ten  females,  which  I  should  suppose  a  good 
arrangement  if  planted  as  1  have  suggested ;  but 
if  in  hills,  I  would  advise  about  one  male  to 
eight  females— in  both  cases  however,  much  will 
depend  on  placing  the  males  at  equal  and  proper 
distances.  If  in  narrow  beds,  the  males  should  be 
confined  to  the  centre  :  if  in  hills,  they  should  be 
planted  in  the  foUowingf  order — ^first  row,  all  fe- 
males—second row,  first  hill  females,  second 
male,  two  next  females,  then  one  male  and  two  fe* 
males  throughout  the  row— third  and  fourth  rows, 
females— fifth,  a  mixt  row  (as  before),  then  two 
rows  of  females,  and  so  on  until  the  whole  ground 
is  planted  ;  finishing  however,  with  a  single  row 
of  females  as  in  the  beginning ;  and  so  should  each 
row  be  ended.  The  male  flowers  are  known  by 
their  stamens ;  or  those  who  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  sexual  organs,  can  make  a  choice  after 
the  decline  of  the  flower,  taking  such  as  do  not 
yield  fruit,  for  males.  Last  year  my  plants  were 
attacked  by  the  White  Grub,  and  I  believe  that 
it  frequently  happens,  that  old  beds  are  infested 
by  a  species  of  aphis  or  louse  ;  when  this  is  the 
case.  It  is  best  to  prepare  a  new  bed.  I  am 
of  opinion  that  it  is  with  this,  as  with  most  of  our 
other  crops ;  that  the  principal  failure  is  owin^; 
to  the  depredation  of  insects ;  and  this  may  ac 
count  for  the  success  which  attended  the  case  men- 


tioned by  Mr.  W.  S.  Gibbs,  in  No.  16,  wher« 
grass  was  intermingled  with  the  strawberries-i 
)ut  instead  of  following  a  practice  so  dovenlyJ 
and  which,  (I  think)  must  eventually  prove  ruin! 
ous,  I  would  urge  the  necessity  of  investigatin| 
the  particular  species  and  habits  of  the  depredaH 
ting  insect;  and  having  ascertained  these,  wfl 
should  not  be  long  without  a  remedy. 

I  heartily  join  with  jour  other  ccrrespondenti 
m  requesting  further  information  ;  as  a  fruit  3« 
delicious  and  wholesome,  ought  to  be  especially^ 
attended  to— and  I  am  persuaded,  that  our  bounti4 
ful  Creator  has  given  us  a  capacity  rightly  tfll 
manage  all  things  which  he  has  been  pleased  t# 
place  under  our  direction,  and  that  whereinswsi 
ver  we  fail,  it  is  because  we  do  not  properly  exeiU 
cise  our  faculties.  »  ** 

Your's,  very  respectfully, 

JAMES  WORTH. 


The  London  Horticultural  Society.have  lately 
sent  out  to  this  country  Mr.  David  Bouglas,  an 
eminent  botanist,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
specimens  of  rare  plants,  vegetables,  and  fniiu 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  In  his  instruc- 
tionsj  Mr.  Douglas  is  directed,  immediately  after 
his  arrival  at  New- York,  to  call  on  Dr.  Hosack, 
of  this  city,  and  subsequently  on  Mr.  Clinton,  at 
Albany,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  their  advice 
and  aid  in  furthering  the  objects  of  the  agency. 
Both  of  these  gentlemen  are  honorary  members 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  and  have 
alreadv  contributed  largely  to  enrich  the  spacious 
grounas  belonging  to  that  institution,  with  the 
indigenous  plants  of  this  country.  Among  other 
contributions.  Dr.  Hosack  has  sent  to  the  society 
all  the  varieties  of  maize,  which  are  found  in  the 
United  States  In  acknowledgment  of  this  libe» 
ral  and  very  acceptable  addition  to  the  collec- 
tions of  the  society,  an  elegant  medal  has  recent- 
ly been  presented  to  Dr.  Hosack,  having  on  one 
side  the  head  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  which  n 
said  to  be  a  striking  like.iess  ;  and  on  the  reverse, 
the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  present- 
ed, as  a  special  honor.  The  same  gelntleman 
has  also  forwarded  to  the  society  a  new  species  of 
plum,  which  he  discovered  in  a  garden  in  this  ci- 
ty, additional  specimens  of  which  went  to  Lorj- 
don  by  a  vessel  that  sailed  yesterday. 

Mr.  Douglas  has  now  gone  to  Philadelphia. 
After  visiting  that  city  and  its  envii-ons,  together 
with  the  state  of  New-Jersey,  which  is  rich  in 
fruits,  he  will  return  to  New- York.  As  soon  a5 
he  has  completed  his  examinations  and  collec- 
tions in  the  vicinity  of  this  city,  including  the 
extensive  gardens  of  the  Messrs.  Princes,  at 
Flushing,  he  will  visit  Albany,  to  confer  with  Mr. 
Clinton,  and  take  his  advice  with  respect  to  his 
route  to  Niagara,  through  the  western  counties 
of  this  state.  He  is  authorised  to  deviate  as 
much  from  a  direct  route  to  Niagara,  as  may  be 
deemed  advisable,  and  he  will  probably  visit 
most  parts  of  the  state.  We  doubt  not  our  citi- 
zens will  aflford  him  every  facility  in  making  a 
collection  of  such  rare  varieties  of  vegetables 
and  fruits  as  our  extensive  and  diversified  terri- 
tory produces. 

At  Amherstburgh,  in  Upper  Canada,  Mr. 
Douglas  is  instructed  to  call  on  Mr.  Briscoe,  who 
we  believe  is  a  member  of  the  society,  and  con- 
fer with  him,  as  to  his  route  and  collections  in  the 
British  Provinces.  He  will  visit  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  and  some  of  the  plants  now  growing  on 
the  margin  of  that  remote  and  solitary  river, 
which  is  near  the  borders  of  Lake  Huron,  are  des- 
tined to  drink  the  waters  of  the  Thames  in  Eng- 
land and  to  bloom  in  the  gardens  of  the  metropo- 
lis. * 

The  whole  ei  this  survey  is  to  be  completed 


m 


tdOfetllc  setting  In  of  wliiter^  when  Mr,  Dou^- 
»  nUl  re  embark,  for  his  nutive  cnuntry. 
LkiiMf  with  him  the  result  of  his  botaniciil  re 
.  fclifSp  The  insiructmns  of  Mr*  Sabiue,  thu 
LLictury  of  the  London  btK.iety,  who  is  iiniKT' 
'jKrtl  10  be  ft  gentJtnvaii  eminent  for  li'ss  -rieiitiHc 
tutiimentVi  bre;ithe  a  spirit  of  Ubei^ality  and 
feclmg  towards  ihiw  country,  and  some  of 
: (iLstinguj^ed  dtiaeaSf  which  have  not  on  all 
vc^simft*  cbmicteriieil  -iHe  4i«tefeoar%»  of  Ib- 
t liners.  Wc  art  gratified  to  learn,  that  mca- 
urcs  have  been  taken,  for  opening  a  correspon- 
1  nee  between  the  Horticultural  Societies  of  Lon- 
i  it  and  of  New  York.  The  institution  in  this 
iiy  is  yet  in  its  infancy;  while  that  in  London 
as  been  long  established,  and  has  become  one  of 
he  most  respectable  and  valuable  associations 

I  England,  its  traiibactions,  the  last  two  num- 
vis  of  which  have  just  been  received  by  Dr. 
iusack,  are  published  in  a  rery  superior  style 
iih  plates,  and  contain  a  great  variety  of  into*- 

.Dg  matter.    It  is  believed  there  is  but  one 
of  the  work  in  this  city. 
L  ttl*- attention  has  hitherto  been  paid  n  any  part 
f  ilic  United  States,  to  the  science  ot  horticulture. 
M  hii.g  like  a  regular  system  of  gardening  has 
[» v'ur  knowledge  been  introduced  *  Few,  if  any 
oki  on  the  subject  are  consulte«I ;  and  the  first 
nnciples  of  one  of  the  fine  and  useful  arts,  (for 

•  ri  culture  unites  both  of  thes^e  characteristics) ; 

I I  but  little  understood  in  a  country  which  opens  '-^ 
wider  field  than  any  other  on  the  globe  for  Numberde 

impro\ements.   If  the  horticultural  society  "vered. 
\  this  city  were  somewhat  extended,  and  the  et- 
its  of  its  members  stimulated  by  the  stated 

•  blication  of  its  transactions,  it  might  perhaps 
rni  a  rallying  point,  and  lead  to  the  institution 
i  similar  societies  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
r  )  But  these  are  suggestions  which  belong  more 
n  pLrly  to  the  members  of  the  society  than  to 
e  editors  of  newspapers  ;  and  we  conclude 

exprefvsing  a  hope,  that  the  measures  about 
J  be  taken  will  be  prosecuted  with  vigor  and 
iivWiied  with  success.— A".  Y,  Stateumaii, 


the  general  opinion,  thut  com  will  not  sell  The 
nt^xt  winter,  in  thissecti^  n  of  the  state,  fortune 
Uklm  25  iH'  JO  ctntspL-r  t>i]i»Utl,  and  it  in  c;i]c  i 
Uil  Unit  Hix  ut  the  ttsiit!  crop^  of  Coin  aie  !l:hi]i' 
trucl,  tliMt  \\  hulv  hv  had  for  20  t  em^  pti  !)us'ii.l. 

"  The  qnajihty  of  iLi-ud  cultivated  in  coitun, 
lc*is  this  ycai  ijy  a  fourth  or  ftnh,  tUim  has  been 
for  the  last  several  years.  The  crops  of  cotton 
are  now  very  promising,  but  the  rot  lus  made  its 
appearane*-,  <aiid  we  em  make  no  ^Iculaifon  as 
to  its  ravages  ;  if,  however,  it  should  not  be 
more  fatal  than  it  was  last  year,  we  may  calcu- 
late on  more  cotton  from  each  acre  in  cultivation 
than  the  last  year." 


PUBLISHED  IN  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER,  BY  OR 
DER  OF  THE  STATE. 

Quetn  jinne,  July  7,  1823. 
A  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  at  and  de- 
livered from  Upper  Marlborough  Inspection 
Warehouse,  during  the  quarter,  commencing  on 
the  7th  day  of  April,  in  the  year  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  twenty  hree,  and  ending  on  the  nh 
day  of  July  in  thr  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
twenty-three. 


Number  in- 
spected. 


THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 


Sir, 


Baltimore t  August  15th  ^  1823. 


I  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  a  weed  or 
bistie,  that  bids  fair  to  be  a  pest  to  this  country, 
not  noticed  in  time»it  may  be  foimd  ten  miles 
cm  this  city,  though  only  four  years  since,  it 
firbt  brought  to  this  country  and  emptied  on 
vacant  lot  S.  E.  comer  of  Wolf  and  Fleet 
rttts,  (F.  P.)  where  it  is  now  to  be  seen  so 
ck  and  briery,  as  scarcely  to  adroit  a  rat  to 
li  in  it ;  also  in  great  abundance  on  all  vacant 
s  on  the  Point. 
As  no  one  appears  to  have  noticed  this  import- 
d  pest,  I  have  thought  proper,  hoping  some 
•i)  s  and  means  may  be  taken  to  arrest  its  pro- 
ss,  which  may  be  done  if  taken  in  time,  oth 
'ose  from  its  rapid  progress,  may  spread  so  as 
Hcorac  a  curse  to  our  agricultural  country. 
 J.  WRIGHT. 


CROPS  IN  GEORGIA. 
zcract  of  a  letter  to  the  Editor^  dated  Eatonton^ 

Geo,  iSth  Jiuguat^  1823. 
"  Crops  of  wheat  the  present  year  in  this  sec* 
of  tne  state  have  been  very  good :  wheat  i  <i 
*  worth  from  75  to  $1  25  per  bushel.  Thi 
r  spect  for  a  crop  of  com  is  unusually  good. — 
.e  very  low  price  of  cotton  the  last  winter,  in- 
i.cd  a  number  of  our  farmers  to  plant  much  les'i 
in  heretoforcf  and  much  more  com*  It  is  now 


growth. 


634 


254 


Or  iwUiDoi 
of  this 


Total. 


640 


254 


SCOTT  &  SASSCKR,  Inspectors. 
Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  July  17,  1823, 
'I  rue  Cofiy^from  the  original  refiort  on  Jile 
in  this  office, 

B.  HARWOOD,  Tr.  W.  S.  Md 


A  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  at  and  de- 
livered from  Pig  Point  Inspection  Warehouse, 
during  the  quarter,  commencing  on  the  seventh 
day  of  April,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
twenty-three,  and  ending  on  the  fifth  day  of 
July,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-three. 


Domestie 
growth* 

Growth  not 
of  this 
ctatf. 

tpected. 

Total. 

Number  in- 
spected. 

80 

80 

Number  de- 
livered. 

36 

36 

GASSAWAY  PINDELL,  Inspector. 
Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  July  26,  1823, 


^78 


91 


65 


science  and  patient  obsennatiofkt  AtntHca  h^a 
very  thing  to  hope  for  from  her  sons. 

In  com  pairing  the  register  kept  at  Thompsr^n's 
Isbiid  for  July  1 823,  with  that  kept  in  U  ri^liiirL;- 
Mm  C'ity^  (J.ii  hi^the  same  months  I  notiff-  Uic  hjU 
U>rt]n|^  results.  VV^e  h  ivo  htrc  ^  much  wider 
ran^^c  ;  our  iiiortnngs  and  evenings  are  crjolcr,  3;ut 
at  tliL'  hnui.st  period  of  the  day,  the  dlfTereht  e  \^ 
inconsiderable,  not  averagingniore  than  two  de- 
grees in  the.whc4«  month.  There  was  «fily  &fi« 
day  in  the  whole  month  in  Jrhich  the  thermometer 
was  one  degree  higher  than  at  Washington.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  owing  to  the  little  variation 
of  that  instrument  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the 
temperature  at  8  o*clock  A.  M.  was  seven  de- 
grees higher  than  at  Washington  on  the  average. 

Maxim,  Mmum, 

Mean  heat  at  Washington,*; 
for  July,  < 

Key  West,  ^  84       92  79 
Difference,  6        1  IS 

ROBERT  LITTLE. 
Washington,  August  16,  1823. 


AxMERICAN  DUCK. 
An  article  has  appeared  in  the  "Nantucket 
Enquirer,"  calculated  to  injure  the  deserved  re- 
putation of  American  canvass,  other  than  that 
manufactured  by  George  Johnston,  of  Salem,  by 
stating  that  government  has  contracted  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  Salem  Duck  in  the  Navy.— . 
Now  this  is  not  the  fact,  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Navy  having  subsequently  to  their  orders  to 
Mr.  Johnston,  renewed  their  contracts,  with  at 
least  one  of  the  Patterson  manufacturers,  for  a 
considerable  quantity.  Government  has  been 
supplied  for  several  years  with  canvass  frona  Pat- 
terson, and  its  superiority  in  every  respect  over 
imported  canvass  has  been  actually  and  fully 
tested  both  in  the  U.S.  navy,  and  in  the  Mer- 
chant's service,  and  it  needs  no  disparaging  as- 
sertions to  bolster  it  into  notice.  Exclusive 
claims  to  superiority  in  sciences  and  the  arts,  too,, 
cannot l)e  granted  by  NEW  JERSEY. 


Perfection  of  the  Arts  with  a  Hitness^K  mau 
in  London  has  brought  to  light  the  wonderful 
property  of  stedm  in  Incubation,  The  papers 
give  quite  a  laughable  account  of  his  examina- 
tion before  the  Lord  Mayor,  during  which,  he 
said  that  in  the  incipiency  of  the  business,  he  had 
to  sit  up  thirty  days  and  nights  and  turn  the  eggs 
lest  the  birds  should  be  deformed  ;  but  now  he 
could  produce  a  thousand  chickens  in  one  night, 

7r„eCo^,.A.«  ^  ori^al  -  ?f  brX"«»rr''^r  ^^^^^ 

their  mothers-^nd  that  chickens  produced  in 
this  way,  laid  eggs  at  all  seasons  while  those 
that  came  in  the  natural  way,  only  exercised  their 
faculties  at  stated  seasons.' 


m  this  office. 


B.  HARWOOD,  Tr.  W.  S.  Md. 


A  late  number  of  the  National  Intelligencer 
contained  a  Thermometrical  Table  of  the  sUtc 
of  the  weather  at  Thompson's  Island,  during  the 
nionth  o*"  July.  This  table  was  furnished  for  pub- 
lication by  Commodore  Porter,  and  has  called 
forth  the  following  communication  from  Mr.  Ro- 
bert Little,  of  Washington,  which  gives  quite  an 
interesting  fact  relative  to  the  difference  of  tem- 
perature between  that  city  aad  Thompson's  Isl- 
and: 

Genr/f  me»— Your  communication  this  morning 
of  the  Thermometrical  Register,  received  from 
our  gallant  and  scientific  friend  Commodore  Por- 
ter, at  Key  West,  is  a  vahiable  document.  It  is 
an  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  relative  tem- 
()crature  of  our  immense  country,  and  is  another 
gratify ing  indication  of  what  kind  of  men  our  lead- 
ing naval  officers  are.— While  natural  and  moral 
courage  are  thus  iound  cooiiected  with  love  of 


extracts  from  the 

liondon  FaTtuer^s  3o\iTna\. 


RYE  GRASS. 
Mr.  MiUi  (Editor  of  Duhamcl's  Husbandry,) 
published  in  1763,  in  three  volumes,  "  New 
and  Complete  System  of  Practical  Husbandry," 
which  is  a  curious  compilation  of  sense  and  non- 
sense. In  his  chapter  on  natural  grasses,  he  par- 
ticularly recommends  to  cultivation,  the  common 
couch  :  the  wall  barley  grass  or  way  ben  net  • 
the  annual  /loa,  or  Suffolk-grass,  and  the  ftobV 
fescue.  All  these  arc  very  strongly  described  in 
his  treatise,  although  they  are  sumciently  iden- 
tified ;  and  he  laments  very  earnestly,  the  great 
i^orance  of  firactical  farmers,  anil  their  inatten- 
uonto  these  important  improvements  '  Of  rve- 
grass  he  saya^    Duhamel  righUy  obserrea^  tlie 
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ground  that  has  been  under  thVs  crop,  is  not  so  add  a  half  pint  of  cream,  a  glass  of  white  wine, 
able  to  bear  loheat  the  next  year,  as  if  it  had  and  a  spoonful  of  catsup. 


been  cropped  with  lucerne,  sainfoin,  or  clover.' 
This  proves  to  be  an  ancient  remark  as  to  the  de- 
teriorating quality  of  the  old  rye-grass ;  and  the 
reason  he  says  probably  is,  that  "  The  multitude 
of  matty  roots  of  the  rye-grass,  which  run  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  hold  the  earth  so  strongly 
together,  that  they  cannot  easily  be  disentangleil 
fVom  it  by  ploughing." 

We  distinguish,  (says  he,)  two  considerably 
different  species  of  the  rye-grass^  viz  : — theZo//- 
um  rubrum^  and  the  Loiium  album"  which  lat- 
ter he  makes  to  be  the  Yvraie  of  the  French, 
and  adds,  that  it  is  the  sort  chiefly  cultivated  in 
England  ;  but  it  is  very  coarse,  and  unless  it  be 
not  quite  early  fbr  hay,  it  becomes  so  hard  and 
wiery  that  few  cattle  care  to  eat  it :  for  this  sort 
of  grass  has  but  few  leaves,  and  runs  all  to  stalks." 
Afterwards  he  adds,     the  red  darnel  is  a  consi- 
derably inferior  species  of  rye-grass  ;  for  it  has 
yet  narrower  leaves,  and  iu  stalks  grow  hai-d 
much  sooner.   It  Is  very  common  in  most  pasture 
grounds,  because  it  flowers  early,  and  its  seeds 
ripen  and  sow  themselves  before  the  hay  is  cut." 
In  this  desc;i];ii«Ti(excej.tingthe  narrow  leaves,) 
lie  evidently  mean^  the  bromua  arvemis  ;  and  in 
this  manner  have  grown  the  notions  of  red  and 
white  darnel^  recognised  by  botanists  as  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  Loiium,  and  supposed  to  be 
known  in  agriculture.   The  white  darnel  here 
called  Loiium  Album  (although  the  writer  evi- 
dently speaks  of  the  common  perennial  rye-grass) 
is  the  temulutumc,  an  afinnal  species,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  the  darnel  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
(the  term  Yvraie  or  intoxicating,  applied  by  the 
French,  is  no  more  than  a  translation  of  the  La- 
tin name  of  the  species,)  but  the  oh\y  darnel  of 
British  agriculture  is  the  bromua  aecalinus.  Fur- 
ther on  the  author  adds,  "  Mr.  Lisle  agrees  with 
all  other  experienced  husbandmen,  that  though 
rye-grass  will  maintain  as  many  cattle  6n  an  acre, 
as  hop  clover  will  do,  yet  it  does  not,  like  it,  im- 
prove the  land  for  a  subsequent  crop  of  com."  This 
just  and  useful  impression  was  soon  made  among 
attentive  and  discriminating  cultivators,  where 
rye-grass  first  spread  ;  but  the  seeds  continued  to 
spread,  and  left  the  impression  behind,  so  that  in 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom  the  like  consecjuences 
were  to  be  experienced.   The  public  is  very 
much  indebted  to  Mr.  Coke,  of  Holkhara,  for 
bringing  this  subject  forward  at  his  meetings, 
where  he  has  frequently  declared  that  he  could 
not  get  wheat  after  one  year's  lay  of  rye-grass  ; 
and  we  quite  believe  thotaowingthe  old  rye-graai 
generally  to  turn  convertible  landa  to  grasa,  (in 
fen  countries  and  elsewhere,)  has  been  the  cause 
of  much  injury  to  the  soil.   We  gladly  take  eve- 
ry opportunity  in  our  power  to  give  currency  to 
this  important  conclusion,  and  to  enforce  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  improved  sorts,  which  are  very 
greatly  superior  in  every  respect.    No  local  pa- 
tron, or  friend  to  agricultural  improvement,  can 
do  a  more  useful  thing  in  his  district,  than  to 
procure  a  few  bushels  of  the  improved  sorts,  and 
shew  them  in  pasturage,  and  raise  seeds,  and 
distribute  them  at  a  convenient  price  ;  for  the 
progress   of  individual  observation  needs  to 
be  accelerated  by  the  aid  of  more  active  Intel 
lect. 


USEFUL  RECEIPTS. 
Celery  Sauce  for  Roaated  or  Boiled  Fowh»^ 
Take  a  lar,  e  bunch  of  celery,  wash  it  very  clean, 
cut  it  in  little  thin  bits,  and  boil  it  softly  in  a  lit 
tie  water  till  it  is  tender,  then  add  a  little  beaten 
mace,  some  nutmegs,  pepper  and  salt,  thicken- 
ed with  a  good  piixe  ot  butter  roPed  in  flour, 
then  boil  it  up  and  pour  it  in  your  dish ;  you  ma) 


Brottm  Celery  Sauce, — ^Stew  the  celery  in  a 
little  water,  then  add  mace,  nutmeg,  pepper 
salt,  a  piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  with  a 
glass  of  red  wine,  a  spoonful  of  catsup  and  half 
a  pint  of  good  gi*avy,  boil  all  those  together  and 
pour  them  into  the  dish. 

To  dreaa  Calf  a  Head  Soufi^TsLke  a  calPs 


head,  (with  the*  skin  on  if  you  can  get  it)  part  of  ceed  too  rapidly,  this  aperture  below  i»  closed, 


the  liver  and  lights,  boil  it  in  six  quarts  of  water, 
until  you  can  take  the  bones  out,  ]>ut  it  on  a  dish, 
season  it  with  pepper,  salt,  and  sweet  margarum, 
thyme  and  sage,  mace  and  cloves,  skim  the  wa- 


ter if  there  be  any  fat  on  it,  then  put  it  all  back] of  enthusiasm,"  and  that  it  is  til  short  regarded, 
in  the  same  water  that  you  boiled  it  in,  and  let  it  in  their  department,  as  one  of  the  grandest  in- 

  .     .  -  ventions  of  modem  days.   It  is  eiwy  tp  see  that  it 

saves  the  person  from  distressing  exposure  tt 
heat,  and  is  far  more  cleanly  and  economical, 


boil  till  done  ;  just  before  you  take  it  up,  put  one 
glass  of  wine  and  brown  it  with  a  little  burnt  su 
gar,  thicken  it  with  a  little  butter  and  flour.  If 


you  want  to  make  a  great  ,  deal  of  soup,  you  must  than  the  old  way  of  conservrng  fruits.  We  be- 
add  a  knuckle  of  veal,  asthe  head  only,  will  notjlieve  they  are  sold  by  the  Messrs.  Grundy's,  in 
make  it  rich  enough,  fry  some  forcemeat  balls' Charles  street. 


and  put  in  it.  If  you  wish  to  make  the  dish 
without  soup,  boil  the  head  in  the  same  way,  and 


season  it  in  the  same  manner,  in  the  dish,  with  a  per,  that  the  London  Horticultural  Society  have 
little  of  the  water  it  was  boiled  in,  thicken  it  a  i  sent  out  an  eminent  botanist,  Mr.  David  DougU^s 
little  with  butter  and  flour,  put  it  in  the  oven  till  to  make  a  botanical  tour  through  New- York  and 


bottoms,  so  to  say,  with  an  hollow  space  between 
them,  of  about  two  inches — the  u/ifier  bottom  on 
which  the  charcoal  is  placed,  is  perforated  with 
several  holes,  the  size  of  a  pratareen ;  or  rather 
the  holes  are  left  in  the  clay,  when  the  fnmace 
is  baked  to  the  consistence  of  rough  atone.— 
There  is  then  a  little  aperture,  or  door,  left 
through  the  outside  of  the  furnace,  to  admit  the 
air  between  the  two  bottoms,  by  means  of  which 
the  charcoal  is  made  to  bum ;  should  the  fire  be- 
come too  brisk,  and  the  stewing  of  the  fruit  pro- 


which  immediately  checks  it.  We  arc  told  by 
ladies  who  have  used  them,  that  the  idea  of  this 
furnace  nmst  have  been  conceired,  Bkc  the 
Frenchman's  new  fashioned  shoe,  in  •*  a  moment 


17*  It  will  be  seen  in  another  part  of  this  pa- 


you  think  it  is  done. 

Pea  5'ou/r.— To  two  quarts  Of  peas  put  two  gal 
Ions  of  water,  three  large  onions,  a  handful  of 
parsley,  a  little  thyme,  pepper,  and  salt. 

Mra,  G*a  Famous  -Ownnj.— One  pound  and  a 
half  of  flour,  (a  quarter  pound  left  to  sift  in  last) 
and  a  half  a  pound  of  butter  cut  up  fine  together ; 
then  add  four  eggs  beat  to  a  high  froth,  four  tea- 
cups of  milk,  half  a  wine  glass  of  brandy,  wine, 
and  rose  water  each,  and  one  wine  glass  of  veast ; 
stir  it  all  together  with  a  knife,  and  add  half  a 
pound  of  ^ugar,  then  sift  in  the  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  flour,  and  when  the  lumps  are  all  bea 
ten  fine,  set  them  to  rise  in  the  pans  they  are  to 
be  baked  in.  This  quantity  will  make  four 
square  pans  full. 

Black  Cake,  much  eateemed, — ^Threc  pounds  of 
butter  and  three  pounds  of  sugar  beat  to  a  cream, 
three  glasses  of  brandy  and  tw«  of  rose  water, 
twenty-eight  eggs,  and  three  poun(to  of  flour  ad- 
ded by  degrees  together,  six  pounds  of  currants, 
six  pounds  of  seeded  raisins,  one  ounce  of  cinna- 
mon, one  mince  of  nutmeg,  three  quarters  of  an 
ounce  of  cloves,  half  an  ounce  of  mace,  one 
}ound  of  citron.  (Two  large  loaves  baked  five 
lours.) 


BALTIMORE.  FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  5,  1823. 


ItT*  Every  housewife  ought  to  be  informed, 
hat  a  very  useful  and  oeconomical  utensil  has 
lieen  lately  Introduced  here  from  Philadelphia, 
which  may  be  called  a  conserving  furnace,  by 
means  of  which  great  saving  is  attained  in  the 
cost  of  fuel,  and  the  person  using  it,  instead  of 
stooping  frequently  before  a  large  wooden  fire, 
places  it  on  a  table  in  her  kitchen  or  breakfast 
room,  and  with  a  cent's  worth  of  charcoal  pre- 
pares a  large  dish  of  fruit.  These  furnaces  are 
of  different  sizes  a-id  of  the  shape  of  i  e  com- 
mon copper  skillet.  To  have  an  idea  of  its  coii< 
struction,  the  fkir  re  ider  may  imagine  a  stcme 
milk  pan,  wherewith  we  suppose  them  to  be  fa- 
miliar-^With  sides  nearly  straight,  and  with  iwo 


Canada ;  and  has  been  instructed,  very  properly, 
to  call  on  Dr.  Hosack  and  Governor  Clinton,  in  iin 
way — from  these  gentlemen  he  will  doubtless  de- 
rive essential  aids;  and  we  trust,  that  in  the  spirit 
of  kindly  feeling,  which  is  generated  by  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  sciences,  Mr.  Douglass  win  eve- 
ry where  experience  attention  and  assistance.  Ii 
may  be  in  the  power  of  the  correspondents  of 
the  editor  of  this  paper,  to  make  some  accepta- 
ble offers  through  Mr.  Douglas,  to  the  horticultu- 
ral Society  of  London — and  any  thing  in  the  way  ci 
indigenous  plants,  grass,  grain,  &c.  or  native  and 
natural  curiosities,  which  any  of  our  friends  ma\ 
have  the  kindness  to  send  for  that  purpose,  will  be 
forwarded  to  Mr.  D.  with  great  pleasure.  Let  na- 
tions and  poliUcians  differ  as  the^  may,  kindred 
spirits  of  all  sects  and  countries,  m  the  pursuit  oi 
knowledge,  w  U  chee-luUy  co-operate,  to  explore 
new  fields,  and  to  embellish  those  already  in  cul- 
tivation. 


BALTIMORE  MARKET. 

PRICES  CURREA  T-^corrected  trEEKir. 

Flour,  best  white  wheat,  g7— Howard  street, 
from  wagons,  $6  37^— Superfine,  $6  50— fine 
do.  j§6  25— Wharf, do.  $6  124--.White  wheat,  gl 
14  to  1  25— Red  do.  $1  05  to  JJl  lO— Rye,  4i 
cents— Com,  36  a  37  cts.— countrv  Oats,  28  cts.- 
Beef,  8  cents  per  lb.— Live  Cattle,  g6  to  $6  50 
per  cwt. — Bacon,  hog  round,  glO— Poi*,  >;4 
50  to  5  50  per  c.  lb.— 6  to  8  cts.  per  pmni 
—Mutton,  5  to  6  cts.  per  lb.— Beans,  $1  37, 

to  1  50 — Peas,  black  eyed,  55  to  60  cts,  Rtc 

Clover  Seed,  g6 — Orchard   Grass  do.  $:,-^ 

Herds'  Grass   do.  jJ3 — Timothy  do.  $4  

Flax  Seed,  75  to  80  cents— Whiskey,  fron. 
the  wagons,  35  to  36  cts.  per  gal.  inclu  :ing  ifc- 
barrel— Apple  brandy,  30  to  32  cts.— Peach  do, 
65  to  70  cts.^had,  $6  00,— Herriftgs,  No.  I. 
$2  70  per  bbl.— No.  2,  g2  37  J— Fuie  saH,  60  tf* 
65  cts.  per  bush.— Coarse,  do.  7a--.Butter,  (Hr- 
kin)  14  cts.  per  lb.— Eggs,  10  cts.  per  do2  — 
New  Hay,  ^15  per  ton— Old  do  $18 — Straw, 
810. 

Maryland  Tobacco.— No  sales^ 


Pnni^  e»«T  JAtoy  at  g4  per  •imum,  tot  JOHN  S,  &KIllir>:  h  v  . 
^  /9j*K»'rt  ROBINSON,  oa  the  NorHi  W#^  wir»      v  , 
and  BelvKlfre  Ri»l(.,non;  ;  when: ewr       n|..tiin  . 

and  Job  PriDQuf  i«  ext^ot.^J  Witti  nearm-^v  \  ih  ^mtth^  >  • 
fV^ma  dttunev  for  FUlvriNG  i*r  BIND*  G,  it^.-  r 
reetiolu  promptly  Attended  tp,  addnaiKd  to  J.  UofakaiuD,  B»lua»K 


^whcoe^pfiadplea  ite  does  not  understand  ;  but 

  • '  vhich  were  diaoovcred^  and  adapted  lu  hi*  ust% 

NTTRFJ^^TIKG  EXTH  aCTS— from  J^ku(*\by  ftitu  who  never  si^t  foot  on  bnard  of  a  s^hii^, 
,.'/]  d  D /t c  r  a  dd rt       und  mc m o/r* ,  0 7i  / ^ j  w ho  k n c  w  1 1  o 1 1 1  i  1 1 o i  ri a ^  i ga ii on  be yond  i t ^ 

theory.  Thtr  iiniue  dL^jcriL^aucc  of  iirt  oi^  sd(;iice 
might,  if  nec^^bsai  } ,  bt  iii^itarRtil  in  niutiy  agri- 
"^^K  cultural  pixjce^^es*  Jt  ought,  theicfofc,  gentle- 
meti,  to  be  our  f&tiidy,  m  it  is  the  object  uf  our 
society,  to  rncour$^e  ai^cultm'e,  by  a  judicious 
combiuatioD  of  acicilGe  Jp4  Pl^i^^tee  r  excite 
enquiry,  and  impaft  Ml^^dMM&ii^l  tft  Suggest  new 


fihi  t/ Mr  Kduor  of  thr  .  Imerhan  Farmer. 

k  .r  AisiiHAM,  (N.  H,)  Agricultural  soci 

vtY  Tii£.  HON.  Willi  AH  Fluaier,  Jit 

•        •         ♦         •         •  • 

ft        «         #         •         *         ♦  .  -     ,        ™.  . 

|he  ttitfilalMD  ^  ftgrlcultural  societies,  ajid  experiments,  and  comfiaii^}^^ 
le  pubtk  aiQfiUfiKa  and  ei^hibitions  to  which  already  tried  ;  to  route*  hf  ^fiftmiamt^  and  hono- 
bcv  leid,«re  of  essential  service  to  a^  icultia  t,  v-^i  y  v (5  wards,  a  spirit  of  honest  pride  aud  gene- 

roiib  crnuhuion  ;  lo  clierish  in  the  farmer,  an  kui- 
biT.icj[i — ^t]ic  ^iisf.'^t       can  )inJutt:i.' — uj  uxc?;]  h 


ihcf  leoA  to  ral  se  t  he  ch  a  r a  c  t  e  r  a  n  d  n  o  i j  ro  \ 

rr,TiditiDn  of  the  farmer;  ai>d  f)>  SLXiuiug  tf 


low  land  I  t&e  water  whicb  falls  upon  it,  or  rudief 
in  from  the  inmwnding  hills,  being  unable  to  cn* 

ter  tUii3  impervious  sub^itratum,  mus^t  remain  up- 
on the  snihice,  till  evaporated  hy  the  sun.  But- 
chi^  evEijm!  ation  dots  not  take  place,  till  long  af-^ 
tt'i  the  proper  season  for  mowing  and  pliuvtmg 
hriji  parsed.  Ttiese  opera tiona  are,  therefore, 
ufu ally  performed,  un  such  lands,  jvhUe  the  earth 
vk  iUU  wet  and  cold ;  and  the  seed,  tbua  sown  or 


cultivation.  In  such  ca&e»,  a  little  time  indiGiGUB* 
ly  employed  in  constructing  drains,  and  opeiUD^ 
ditches,  would  add  more  value  to  the  land,  than 

twice  tht?  amount  ot  Uvbfn-  spent  n|)on  any  other 
jiart  o\  Lbii  l  irm.  Ntn-    it  '.u  be  apprehended  that 


iis  pursuit  Us  just  rank  and  influence  iu  society,.  nt;ighbori»,  iii  the  amonut  aiid  goothjesa  of  his. on  higher  landii,  the  earth  will  be  depiived,  by 
lo  much  towards  preserving  him  from  the  igno-[  crops,  in  the  breed  and  fatness  of  his  cattle,  in 'draining,  of  any  moisture  which  is  either  neces- 

his  mode  of  doing  business,  and  in  the  general  ap-jsary  or  useful  to  the  soil.   It  is  to  the  copious 


...._e,  the  poverty,  and  consequent  servitude,  in- 
o  which,  in  other  countries,  the  cultivators  of 
he  boil  have  too  often  fallen. 
Puriicular  circumstances  render  these  public 
iittungs  more  necessary  to  farmers  than  to  any 
ritr  class  of  men.   Merchants  and  manufactur- 
arc  collected  in  towns  and  cities,  where  great 
iti  bers  come  daily  together;  and  activity  and 
hniation  are  easily  excited  and  preserved, 
.will  them,  therefore,  the  sense  of  a  common 
erest  is  constant  and  intense.  Improvements 
.  .c  by  one  are  immediately  known  and  adopt- 
^  bv  all  the  rest  ;  in  every  new  undertaking,  the 
.ii' models  arc  followed ;  and  the  progress  of  so- 
il t)  is  seldom  retarded  by  an  obstinate  attach- 
,  tilt  to  old  methods,  after  new  and  more  con- 
tinent ones  have  been  invented.   This  readiness 

0  improve — this  ambition  of  excellence,  and 
.rt  instinct  of  interest— is  always  produced  by 

'  x  presence  oi  multitudes  in  the  same  place  ; 
d  IS  the  natural  result  of  the  altei-nate  union 
m  opposition  of  many  kindred  minds,  of  uum- 

•  rs  wanned  by  collision,  roused  by  difficulties, 
'vnt  upon  the  same  object,  and  eager  in  the  pur- 

VI  of  one  common  good.   Agriculture,  on  the 
.nary,  seems  almost  deprived  of  this  main- 
of  action.   Farmers  live  necessarily  at  a 
i  jicc  from  each  other,  and  pursue  their  hum 

1  i,  but  useful  labor  in  the  solitude  of  forests,  and 
n  :dst  the  silence  of  nature  ;  with  few  friends  to 
;  [  Idud  their  success,  or  rivals  to  call  forth,  by 

jipeiiiion,  new  efforts  of  skill  or  fresh  exer- 
of  industry*   It  is  to  supply  this  want  of 
niulation,  to  rouse  this  sluggish  indifference  of 

•  !  ii,  and  present  more  pow.erfid  motives  to  ru- 
.1  activity  and  enterprise,  that  agricultural  so- 
i:ics  have  been  recently  formed  in  different 

of  our  country,  and  premiums  offered, 
r  proofs  of  uncommon  success,  in  the  various 
rchcs  of  practical  husbandry 
I  he  more  any  pursuit  is  made  the  subject  of 
r.eval  enquiry  and  scientific  arrangement,  the 
icr  it  rises  m  the  scale  of  improvement,  and 
greater  dignity  and  importance  it  acquires. 
'  .itunately  for  agriculture,  it  has,  from  the 
CLst  ages,  been  more  practised  as  an  art  than 
.  :ied  as  a  «c;Vwcf.   It  seems  indeed  to  have  been 
•     tor  granted,  tliat  this  most  extensive  and 
:;  .ult  of  all  the  arts,  could  be  brought  to  perfec- 
ii,  without  those  aids  of  science,  to  which 
.:rs  owe  their  chief  success.    The  greatest 
;  rovements  in  many,  if  not  all,  the  arts  of 
are  acknowledged  to  have  betn  made,  not 
.  persons  engaged  immediately,  and  exclusively, 
;  :ne  practice  of  those  arts;  but  u\  men  of  ex- 
!i^i\e  information  and  general  science,  whose 
.  idi  were  enlarged  by  study,  aud  trained  to  a 
ATctul  survey  and  intimate  acquaintance  with 
c  various  objects  of  human  knowKdge.  Proofs 
:  iiis  position  might  easily  be  adduced.  The 
irincr  ti-averscs  the  ocean,  by  tnc  aid  of  instru 
^.uis,  which  he  did  not  invent,  and  of  tables, 


pearance,  order  and  neatness  of  his  farm  ;  in  a  dews,  and  gentle  rains  that  fall  from  May  to  Oc- 
word,  it  should  be  our  endeavour  to  render  agri-^tober,  that  the  farmer  is  indebted  for  his  crops, 
culture  more  regular  and  systematic  in  its  ar-  so  far  as  water  is  concerned  in  their  production  ; 
rangements,  more  certain  and  proti table  in  its  and  these  he  is  in  no  danger  of  losmg  by  the 
returns,  and  consequently  an  object  of  more  course  here  recommended.  But  the  floods  of 
general  attention  and  greater  regard.  .spring,  and  the  long  drenching  rains  of  au:umn. 

The  leading  principles  of  agriculture  are  the  which  inundate  his  low  lands,  and  render  his 
same  in  all  countries.  The  object  every  where  fields  cold  and  unproductive,  should  never  be 
pursued  should  be,  with  a  given  amount  of  labor  suffered  to  stagnate  within  his  bounds  ;  but 
and  expense,  to  obtain  from  the  earth  the  greatest  should  be  provided  with  an  easy  and  ample  out- 
possible  amount  of  pi*oduce  which,  without  im-  let,  wherever  the  situation  of  the  land  admits  (as 
poverishment,  it  can  be  made  to  yield  The  it  generally  does)  of  being  drained, 
means  employed  for  this  purpose  must  indeed  ^d.  TiLLAGE.-^Having  thus  provided  against 
vary  with  the  soil  and  climate,  and  the  kind  of  the  excesses  of  the  watery  element,  the  farm- 
crops  intended  to  be  ]*aised  ;  but  these  are  princi- er's  next  object  should^ be  to  keep  his  lands 
pally  matters  of  detail,  and  do  not  materially  af-  loose  and  clean,  by  frequent  ploughing,  and 
feet  the  great  outlines  of  a  good  syste  m  of  hus-  careful  cultivation.  The  earth,  in  its  natural 
bandry,  which  being  derived  from  nature,  are  state  yields  a  supply,  worthless  and  scanty  com- 
unifonn  and  invariable.  To  drain  the  earth  of  its  pared  with  that,  which  the  skill  and  labour  of 
superfluous  moisture  ;  to  keep  it  loose  and  clean,;  man  enable  him  to  draw  from  its  bosom.  This 
by  frequent  ploughing  and  careful  cultivation  ;  to:  increase  of  produce  rises  principally  from  the 
enrich  it  by  suitable  manures;  to  select  the  crops  manner  in  which  the  soil  is  prepared  for  the  re* 


best  adapted  to  the  different  kinds  of  soil ;  and  to 
vary  and  assist  them,  by  a  judicious  rotation ; — 
these  few  operations,  plain  and  obvious  as  they 
tippear,  form,  of  themselves,  a  system  of  hus- 
'  bandry,  which  is  at  once  simple,  comprehensive, 
and  distinct.  A  few  remarks  under  each  of  these 
heads,  will  enable  us,  at  the  same  time,  to  bring 
into  view  some  oi  the  most  important  principles 
of  agriculture,  and  to  notice  briefly  some  of  the 
leading  defects  of  our  own  practice. 

1st.  Draining.— To  drain  the  earth  of  its  su- 


ception  of  seed  and  th«  growth  of  the  intended 
crop.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  a  settled  maxim  ot 
agriculture,  that  the  finer ^  and  deeper  the  tilths 
the  better  and  more  productive  the  husbandry. 
The  finer  the  pfl(rticles  of  matter  are  divided', 
the  more  readily  will  they  assume  the  forms  of 
vegetable  life,  and  the  more  copious  is  the  sup*- 
ply  which  they  furnished  as  food  to  plants.  Tp 
loosen,  divide,  and  pulverise  the  soil,  in  every 
possible  form,  and  to  the  utmost  practical  ex* 
tent,  is  therefore,  the  first  great  step  toward^ 


perfluous  moisture,  though  an  obvious  dictate  of!  rendering  it  fertile  and  productive.   This  can  be 


reason,  has  been,  in  general,  so  little  practised  in 
this  state,  that  draining  is  hardly  considered, 
among  us,  as  a  regular  agricultural  operation. 
And  yet  in  countries,  where  the  earth  has  been 
cultivated  with  the  most  success,  this  branch  of 
improvement  has  always  been  considered,  as 
of  the  first  importance,  Lay  your  land  dry  ?" 
says  a  celebrated  English  Farmer,  '*  before  you 

attempt  any  thing  else."  A  due  proportion  of 
moisture  is  indeed  necessary  to  the  growth  of 
plants  ;  and  there  are  some  soils,  composed  prin- 
cipally of  sand  and  gravel,  in  which  draining  is 
not  only  useless,  but  might  be  injurious.  But  on 
most  farms  there  is  much  land,  which  is,  every 
fall  and  spring,  filled  with  water ;  and  thus  ren- 
dered cold,  sour,  and  unproductive,  for  want  of 
drains  and  ditches  to  convey  off  the  stagnant 
mass.  Our  low  lands  are  thus  converted  into 
swamps  and  morasses,  of  little  or  no  value  to  the 
owner,  tiiough  in  themselves  capable  of  being 
made  the  richest  parts  of  the  farm.  The  waters 
collected  in  these  bogs  and  pools,  serve  in  wet 
seasons,  to  drown  the  land,  and  in  dry,  to  infect 
the  air.  Both  health  and  profit  equally  require 
their  speedy  removal. 

Wherever  the  soil  rests  on  a  bottom  of  clay,  or 
compact  Mnd|  as  is  the  case  with  muck  of  our 


effected  only  by  a  constant  and  liberal  use  of  the 
plough, — ^that  most  important  of  all  agricultural 
implements,  which  never  runs  without  enriching 
its  owner. 

But  the  quality  of  the  soil  should  not  only 
be  improved,  but  its  depth  increased ;  and  this 
must  iic  done  'by  deep,  as  the  former,  by  fre- 
quent ploughing.  The  sun  and  air  exert  a  stea- 
dy and  powerful  influence  upon  whatever  sub- 
stances fall  under  their  action  ;  and  it  is  to  this 
influence  that  the  earth  is  indebted  for  much  of 
its  fertility.  The  deeper,  therefore,  land  is 
ploughed,  provided  it  be  done  gradually  from 
year  to  year,  so  as  not  to  bring  up  too  nriuch  dead 
earth  at  once,  the  more  its  value  is  increased, 
and  the  greater  will  be  its  returns  to  the  dili- 
gent cultivator.  The  object  of  ploughing  being 
to  obtain  a  hue  mould,  it  ought  to  be  done,  prin- 
cipally, iu  the  tall,  that  our  severe  and  frequent 
frosts,  which  are,  in  other  respects,  so  injurious 
to  th  farmer,  may  here  come  in  aid  of  human 
inaus:ry;  and  the  great  process  of  deepening 
and  pulverizing  tnc  soil,  be  carried  on  by  the 
elements,  almost  w  thout  the  labour  of  man.  If 
the  land  be  low  and  wet,  it  should  be  thrown, 
into  ridges,  as  well  as  ploughed,  in  the  f&Uy 
that  it  may  not  suffer  fromthe  water. 
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Nor  arc  these  the  only  good  effects  of  deep 
end  frequent  ploughing.  The  careful  husband- 
man suffers  nothing  to  encumber  his  ground, 
ivhich  does  not  add  to  its  value.  To  prevent  the 
growth  of  weeds  is  therefore,  with  him,  an  ob- 
j  cU  scarcely  less  important,  than  to  promote  the 
growth  of  corn  or  grain.  •  The  necessity  of  des- 
troying them,  when  they  appear,  i^  admitted  by 
all ;  but  this  after-prudence,  by  which  evils  are 
atiacked  only  when  thejr  have  reached  their 
maturity,  is  surely  much  mferior  to  that  preven- 
tive wisdom,  which  foresees  the  evil,  and  pre- 
vents its  existence.  By  shallow  ploughing,  the 
seeds  of  grass  and  weeds,  with  which  the  earth 
is  always  full,  and  deposited  near  the  surface, 
reader  to  spring  up  with  the  intended  crop,  and 
requiring  much  time  and  labour  to  keep  them 
down.  By  deep  ploughing,  on  th^  contrary,  they 
are  buried  so  low  in  the  earth,  that  lew  of 
them  ever  qdicken  into  life ;  and  those  few  pierce 
the  surface,  so  late  in  the  season,  as  to  do  little 


clover,  com,  and  other  large  plants.  Ashes  is 
another  manure  which  seems  to  act,  something 
in  the  same  way,  by  its  power  to  attract  mois- 
ture from  the  atmosphere;  and  therefore  does 
best,  where  this  moisture  is  most  wanted,  on 
light  lands  with  a  loose  or  gravelly  soil. 

But  it  is  principally  on  the  nutriment  drawn 
from  the  earth,  that  the  husbandman  must  re- 
ly, for  the  goodness  of  his  crops.  His  great 
object  here,  is  to  extract  much  produce,  with 
little  impoverishment  to  the  soil.  For  if  he 
loses.  In  the  value  of  his  lands,  what  he  gains 
in  the  amount  of  his  crops,  his  industry  is 
worse  than  useless ;  and  he  is  becomin  g  daily 
poorer  by  his  labour.  Much  good  land  has  been 
m  this  way  destroyed,  for  want  of  considering 
that  th^  earth  requires  food  as  well  as  man  ;  and 
that  a  field  may  be  starved,  if  not  as  quickly, 
yet  as  certainly,  as  an  ox  or  a  horse.  Any 
course  of  husbandry  which  leaves  the  land, 
year  after  year,  worse  than  it  was  before,  must 
injury  to  the  harvest.  A  constant,  liberal,  and  be  pronounced  decidedly  bad;  to  keep  it  where 
judicious  use  of  the  plough  may,  therefore,  be;itwas,i8  barely  tolerable ;  ami  it  cannot  be  call- 
recommended  as  the  best  means  of  promoting jed  good,  if  every  year  does  not  render  it  richer 
the  growth  of  plants,  while  it  prevents  the  <  and  more  productive  than  the  last.  By  return* 
growth  of  weeds;  of  deepening  the  soil,  by  ex- ling  the  whole  crop  to  the  ground  on  which  it 
poking  all  its  parts  to  the  sun  and  air;  and  thus  grew,  the  strength  of  the  soil  would  not  only  be 
of  rendering  it  loose  and  friable,  pervious  to  the  preserved,  but  its  fertility  increased.  It  is  in 
roots  of  plants,  and  reiady  to  give  forth  all  its  this  way,  that  lands  in  a  state  of  nature  are 
sirs; ngth  m  the  production  of  useful  crops.  [enriched,  by  the  mere  progress  of  vegetation, 

3d.  Manures.— But  however  well  the  earth  •  and  are  always  found  eminently  productive  by 
may  be  prepared,  by  these  means,  for  the  pur- 'the  first  cultivators.  But  to  raise  crops,  with 
pose  of  agriculture,  it  mu^t  in  time  be  exhaust- -no  other  view  than  merely  to  enrich  his  lands, 
cd,  by  a  continued  course  of  cropping,  if  its  fer-  -  would  be  of  no  service  to  the  farmer.  He  ought, 
lihty  be  not  preserved  and  sustained,  by  the  however,  always  to  recollect,  that  if,  for  any 
application  of  suitable  manures. — ^The  food  of  ,  length  of  time,  he  would  preserve  his  lands  in 
plants  is  derived  either  from  the  earth,  air,  or  good  heart,  under  constant  cultivation,  he  ifiust 
water;  and  the  proportion  dawn  from  each  de-  bestow  upon  them,  in  the  form  of  manure,  ani- 
pends  upon  the  nature  of  the  plant.  Somefmal  and  vegetable  matter,  equal  to  that  taken 
plants  derive  their  chief  support  from  the  at-: from  them  in  the  form  of  crops. 

*  "     '  ■       *  Nor  is  this  so  difficult  to  be  effected  as  might 

at  first  be  supposed.  Beside  the  ordinary  sup- 
plies of  the  Dam-yard,  upon  which  I  need  not 
the  greater  part  require  the  combined  aid  of  all' here  enlarge,  the  refuse  of  his  crops,  which 
three  to  sustain  and  perfect  their  growth.  The  though  useless  to  him,  is  invaluable  to  his  lands, 
favourable  effects  of  water  upon  plants  are  well  and  the  aid  which  may  be  derived  from  lime, 
known  and  obvious.  A  heavy  dew,  or  slight ,  gypsum,  salt,  marl,  and  other  extrinsic  sour- 
fall  of  rain,  revives  vegetation,  and  gives  a  re-|Ces — our  swamps,  aiul  meadows,  and  lowlands, 
freshing  glow  and  animation  to  the  face  of  na- j  are  every  where  filled  with  a  rich  mass  of  ve 
.ture.  These  agents  are,  however,  very  little  I  getable  mould,  which  may  be  tmly  pronounced 
subject  to  the  power  of  man.  In  our  rough  and 'inestimable  in  value,  as  it  ift  inexhaustible  in 
uneven  country,  and  in  the  present  state  of  our 


mosphere,  and  will  grow  and  flourish,  at  least 
for  a  time,  without  even  touching  the  ground  ; 
ethers  live  only  in  water  or  on  its  surface ;  but 


agriculture,  irrigation  could  not  generally  be 
attempted  with  any  prospect  of  success.  Wcj 
may  \ndeed  guard  against  the  bad  effects  of  too 
much  water,  by  draining ;  but  cannot  expect  to 
collect  it  in  tanks,  as  in  India ;  or  to  lead  it, 
as  in  Lombardy  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  in 
ducts  and  canals,  to  irrigate  and  refresh  our 
thirsty  soils. 


amount.  It  ha^  been  here  accumulating,  for 
ages,  from  the  decay  of  vegetables,  the  fall  of 
leaves  and  trees,  and  the  wash  of  the  surrounding 
lands.  Into  these  neglected  nooks,  and  dark  re- 
cesses of  his  farm,  the  industrious  husbandman 
ought  to  dig  as  for  mines  of  gold.  If  rightly  im- 
proved, they  will  furnish  him  with  the  means 
of  restoring  vigour  to  his  exhausted  lands,  of 
preserving  those  that  are  still  unimpaired,  and 


tural  improvement. 
«  « 


o 

o 


* 

# 

o 
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With  respect  to  the  fertilizing  influence  of  j  enable  him,  by  the  aid  of  drains,  to  convert  his 
the  air,  or  rather  of  the  putrescent  matter  useless  wastes  into  fertile  fields.  I  need  hardly  re 
floating  in  the  atmosphere,  the  only  method  by  mark  bow  few  among  us  have  availed  themselves, 
which  we  can  avail  ourselves  of  it,  in  greater !  in  its  full  extent,  of  this  great  source  of  agricul- 
abundance  than  is  spontaneously  furnished  by  na- '      '  ' 
ture,  is  to  cultivate  such  plants  as  have  a  pecu- 
liar attraction  for  this  floating  manure,  and  ab- 
sorb it^  from  the  air,  more  copiously  than  others. 
This  is  the  case  generally  with  broad-leaved 
and  wide-spreading  plants,  which,  drawing  their 
nutriment  principally  from  air  and  water,  are, 
on  that  account,  less  exhausting  to  the  soil.  It 
is  to  its  peculiar  p^>wer  of  enabling  plants  to 
extract,  and  transfer  to  the  earth,  this  inexi<aus* 
tible  wealth  of  the  atmosphere,  that  Gyfuum^ 
or  plaster  of  pans,  seems  to  owe  its  principal 
value  as  an  agricultural  agent.   It  accordingl) 
produces  the  greatest  effects  on  dry  or  calca 
rious  soils,  where  a  deficiency  of  moisture  is 
tisually  felt ;  and  succeeds  best  when  applied  to 


In  the  early  settlement  of  the  country,  there 
was  no  want  of  land,  but  a  very  great  want  of  men. 
The  object  with  the  first  settlers,  was,  therefore, 
to  spread  their  labour  over  as  large  a  surface  as 
possible.  The  permanent  improvement  of  the 
stdl  was,  with  them,  an  object  of  no  importance. 
When  one  spot  was  stripped  and  plumiei*ed  of 
its  wealth,— the  wealth  of  ages,  accumulated 
on  its  surface,— another  was  at  hand,  as  cheap  a^ 
the  former,  and  t»i  unexhausted  fertility.  Wiiilc 
engaged  in  eleaiing  up  new  land8»  and  stru^- 
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gling  with  the  difficirtties  of  a  new  country,  muci. 
system  or  regularity  was  hardly  to  be  expected. 
But  this  excuse  for  bad  husbandry,  once  so  va- 
lid, can  be  no  longer  justly  urged,  at  least,  in 
tlic  lower  parts  of  the  state.  A  new  era  has  ac- 
cordingly arisen  in  our  agriculture,  produced  by 
the  increase  of  our  population,  the  diminutioa 
of  foreign  commerce,  and  the  sudden  growth  of 
manufactures  amongst  us. 

With  this  change  of  circumstances,  a  ^irit  of 
activity  and  improvement  has  displayed  itself, 
which,  if  properly  directed,  will  produce  the 
most  happy  results  for  the  whole  commomty  it 
any  inducement,  to  assist  in  giving  it  this  direction 
could  be  wanted,  beyond  that  found  in  the  plea- 
sure and  profit  of  the  pursuit,  it  Would  be  per- 
ceived, by  every  generous  mind,  in  the  pecuiiar 
value  which  even  small  improvements  in  agricul- 
ture possess,  on  account  ot  the  imnnense  nutntjer 
to  whom  the  benefit  of  such  ImfMrovements  ac- 
ernes.  Great  favors  conferred  on  a  few,  contri- 
bute less  to  human  hi^piness,  than  small  advan- 
tages which  reach  to  many.  The  erection  of  a 
pad  ace,  though  at  the  expense  of  millions,  is  ai. 
achievement  of  less  importance  to  mankind,  than 
an  improvement,  however  small,  in  the  form  or 
structure  of  the  plough,  by  means  of  whicl\  foui 
oxen  should  perform  the  labor  now  required  c 
six.  In  th^  former  case  the  pride  of  one  mat 
only  would  be  gratified ;  in  the  laUer  a  whole  na- 
tion is  enriched.— That  such  improvements  ma\ 
be  made,  cannot  be  doubted  by  those  who  know 
what  has  been  already  done.  We  read  in  scri]n 
ture,  that  when  Elijah  went  to  meet  EUsha,  hr 
found  the  prophet  in  a  field  "  ploughing  with 
twetve  yoke  of  oxen.*'  We  are  not  told  ho  \ 
many  men  it  took  to  drive,  nor  how  many  mow 
to  hold  this  un wieldly  plough ;  but  wc  may  jiM^ 
something  of  its  mdeness  of  construction,  by  ifi-- 
team  which  it  required.  The  Indians,  when  ihi> 
country  was  first  discovered,  broke  up  their  land 
with  a  stake,  and  had  no  better  hoe  than  a  clam- 
sheU. 

When  we  compare  these  mde  inventions  with 
our  present  agricultural  implements,  (imperfect 
as  these  latter  still  are,)  we  can  be  at  no  loksts 
decide  who  were  the  greatest  benefactors  of 
mankind— those  ingenious  mechanics,  who  finyt 
turned  the  stake  of  the  savage  into  a  plough, 
and  by  subsequent  improvements  reduced  the 
team  from  twelve  to  two  yoke  of  oxen,— or  those 
sanguinary  warriors,  who,  to  enslave  nations, 
converted  ploughshares  into  swords,  and,  to  feed 
their  rapacious  armies,  robbed  the  husbandmaa 
of  his  harvest.   Yet  the  former  are  forgotten  or  | 
despised,  while  the  latter  are  remembered  and  j 
admired.   The  same  fhisappli cation  of  applause, 
on  tho  one  hand,  and  exertion  on  the  other,  <n.if 
be  traced  in  every  walk  of  life.   Half  the  ingen  jW 
ity  expended,  in  vain,  upon  the  fierfietucU  motion! 
would  have  supplied  us  with  innumerable  iinple 
ments  of  husbandry,  more  perfect  than  any  w\ 
now  possess  ;  and  a  tenth  part  of  the  time  and  ta 
lent  devoted  to  astrology,  to  the  transmuutioi 
of  metals,  or  the  elixir  vitae^  would  hs^ve  disoj 
vered  the  various  properties  of  soils,  and  mad 
us  familiar  with  the  best  modes  of  fanniii^ 
The  art  of  making  cider,— the  best  and  healiin 
est  of  our  liquors,— is  still  in  its  infsncy;  whi} 
that  of  making  mm,  whose  deadly  poiscm  seod 
thousands  yearly  to  the  grave,  has  been  for  cca 
tunes  perfectly  understood ! 

•  ««•«• 

•  •«••• 
T'he  connexion  of  virtne  with  regular  iiidui 

tr}',  and  of  happiness  with  the  gradual  acquis* 
tion  of  property,  is  among  the  kindest  and  mol 
benevolent  of  the  dispensations  of  Providence  9 
man.  He  who  from  want  of  system  and  ecd 
nomy  in  his  pursnitSi  adds  nothii^  ta  hit  forton^ 
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but  Ur4«ry  tUiy  becoming  poorer  und  uiovt  de- 
ptm6m^  wiU  be  rarely  found  to  be  cKhtr  a  very 
Ki{vp]rmHiv  or  ft  very  useful  member  of  society. 
ScskMitf  nothing  ]»erm«i^t  by  hb  industry,  he 
cik«»  iHlIc  mlafattiim  in  M»  buslwiA  or  profes- 

tewlHUCv^r  It  maybe ;  wid  can  new  eaiperi- 

Uf,tMM^  mdevacc  gmin— which  «vcry  thrifty 
faroicr  ?e#bi  1  and  which, — however  tifiblcr 
mimH  tnmy  br  sivayed  by  higher  motives — con 
iril^^tcs  tn^XK  than  homir,  wealth,  or  power,  to 
mmkethe  niii%%  of  men  cheerful,  hupp>%  and  con- 
ttated,  UwUj.vTnous  in  their  uvvii  pursuits,  frientUy 
if.  iheir  intermine  with  others  and  useful,  vir- 
n,  ^ud  upr%bftilii  the  wimicla^mof  ^0 

For  fiiclt  awai^iee  and  ftsUy,  eKtraTEgmnce  snd 
d^tsipttdon,  tiM  mMof  luxury,  and  the  idi^^em 
mkM  MfM§k  <Mtt^  powM  but  few  mtlrai»ions. 
Oeeopled  TfiCTwully  witb  ■omeutetta  labor,  or 
mmt  innocent  enjoy i^ent,  they  ha\  e  no  need  of 
•cvHtal  to  aintiKe  the*ir  vacant  hours ;  envy  comes 
not  to  corrode  their  tempers,  nor  disappointed 
am  bitton  to  corrupt  th  ei  r  h  e  an  T  he  i  dl  er  finds 
\\\tm  loo  bufty  for  vice^  and  the  demagogue  too 
hippy  f f  f -u- 1 1  cm  i  d  i  !icot  1 1  cn  t .  Ex  e  m  pt  from 
Tht  noi^e  and  itifriuk  of  th<f  bustling  crowd,  they 
ciijoy,  in  calm  contemplation,  the  beauties  and 
the  bounties  of  nature,  before  which  the  works  of 
art,  and  the  schemes  of  ambition,  vanish  and  are 
f  r<«ttcn.  In  the  quiet  dignity  of  rural  retire- 
m'tit,  they  are  wise,  without  the  parade  of  leam- 
inc  ;  powerhil,  without  a  wish  to  injure,  and  hap 
py  without  the  pomp  of  office,  or  the  ensigns  of 
povver.  It  might  be  thought  too  much  to  say, 
that  he  who  conducts,  with  perfect  skill  and  judg- 
ment, all  the  complicated  concerns  of  an  ex- 
tensive farm,  might  as  well  direct  an  at  my  or  go- 
vt m  a  state.  And  yet  the  one  talent  is,  perhaps, 
as  rare  as  the  other,  and  the  perfect  farmer  as 
seldom  found  as  the  able  general,  or  accomplish 
cil  statesman.  His  value  is  at  least  equal  to 
theirs  ;  and  if  rank  depended  upon  utility,  the 
pUce  assigned  him,  in  public  estimation,  would 
sot  be  less  distinguished. 


tree  of  the  ten,  whicb  gretrthe  loagert  tmt 
fore  it  produced,  hore  tergfti  fdkw^itfti  m 
apples,  that  weigh  alMt  one  pdiroAf  a»d  Ml  off 

in  due  time  for  drying  or  raaking  cider* 

1  have  e^mated  such  parts  of  my  orchard 
have  been  planted  with  trees,  without  gi^ftln^,  t*i 
average  about  three  good  asid  valuable  kimU  tkl 
apples,  from  every  ten  it^es.  I  disapprove;  of 
griifting  the  trees,  when  ^j^iliU  i:i  the  nursery,  as 
wc  may  cut  off  better  fruit  tb4Mi  we  insert,  and 
dtfstroy  sotne  bMBT^  Itt^  kindi  are 
yet  known 


kinds  of  apples  have  Ibelr  certain  agci  after 
^vh^ch  thej  depreciite  Hid  espii^  and  that  ^raft* 
ing  is  but  ui  elonglitiOn  iqf  Ibe  tame  deidiiujiK 
kind  of  tree  ;  ^eciaUr  at  the  Vandavw  tlia^ 
used  to  ht  ao  targe  and  line  since  my  rcroein- 
brance  is  now  extinct  in  the  place  of  my  nativity 
with  a  bitter  Tot,  an  a  Jiat  fiipfiin}*\  It/iode- 
hland  gretnings  aiul  hiuf  /tcarwQinJs,  :ire  very 
much  depreciated  ms-Txe  and  tla^oiir. 

At  an  early  period  of  life,  I  was  instructed  in 
the  practice  of  grafting,  and  thought  I  under^ 
stood  it  perfectly,  but  a  circumstance  took  place 
tcifotivillfW  ilieto  the  contrary,  by  some  impor 


aa  10  always  talte  the  bulges  between  the  year^t 
growtb,  to  iliiiff«iiid«t  m  Hie  aMk«  «i  tn  that 
Joint  or  bttl^«  bcAweea'^lift  f  mifM  growth,  the 

wood  h  curled  open,  and  porus,  lo  rootive  the 
sap  readily  from  th^  Uock,  and  mch  icions  will 
■^row  and  flourish^when  if  taken  from  any  other 
[jiii  t  of  the  twig  they  would  not  grow, 

od.  The  clay  should  be  very  fine  and  tough, 
and  pressed  and  bound  water  tif^ht  round  ?hc 
stock  below  the  split  to  retain  all  the  sap  Ihni 
oozes  GvA  It}  iiiipport  the  graft- 
By  strictly  adhering  to  this  German  science,  1 


I  believe  in  i^am^TiV  Idcas^  I2iai^e  diSereot  have  grafted  several  apple  trees  as  Ule'iiitiie 


seaaonaatha  Uuer  partof  Jttne,  thai  fidmiMi^d 
andseewwellt  aAdaradie  bcH  of  bcarb^H^ 
From  alliheexperiiDeiitathBil  hwaimlbi 
trni^  orebaraii  1  would  advise  semagant  of 
Ibstreea,  aeiidi^dn{r  a  sample  of  their  fruit  be- 
fore graftis^y  as  all  the  be^t  kinds  of  applca 
were  at  first  natural,  and  perhaps  by  such  a 
general  trial  some  better  kinds  may  appear  than 
ai-e  yet  known. 

1  would  also  advise  in  grafting  such  bearing 
trees,  to  only  uke  off  half  the  top  in  one  scLaoo. 
I  have  o  ten  tukcn  off  the  whole,  and  if  the  sea- 
_  ,  ,      ion  is  vet>ii|ey^|iftV8  done  well,  but  tf  the  seasoD 

tatif  facts  iii  that  art,  which  should  be  generally  proves  blit  ^tiQ  drf,  1^  trees  generally  die,  or 
known.  jthe  lunkllls  the  iMifc oft  thaMrtli  ^deaof  t1i«fn. 

Thirty-five  years  ago,  last  winter,  I  was  tra-  5and  then  they  are  ever  defective ;  a  rot  takes 
veiling  in  the  upper  part  of  Maryland,  near  the  place,  and  such  trees  generally  blow  down, 
banks  of  the  Potomac  river,  and  was  informed ,  I  have  also  observed  that  apple  trees  grow  and 
that  they  had  a  curious  old  German  doctor,  a  bear  the  best  when  planted  beside  a  stone  wall« 
man  of  great  science,  that  had  paid  much  at-,  more  especially  these  late  seasons  of  great 
tentionto  orcharding;  that  he  had  made  between  idrought,  that  in  parts  of  the  country  where  the 
200  and  300  acres  of  grafted  orchard,  and  made  fences  are  generally  of  stone,  abundance  of  ap- 
vast  quantities  of  cider  all  winter  to  supply  the  pies  might  be  raised  without  the  trees  incommo- 
cities  of  Baltimore  and  Alexandria,  besides  ding  the  plough,  and  where  there  is  only  one  row 
feeding  and  fattening  a  large  stock  of  creatures,  of  trees  across  a  field  they  may  be  planted  withia 
I  turned  out  of  the  foad  and  went  to  see  him,  and '15  or  20  feet  of  each  other.  In  planting  trees  by 
was  surprised,  as  I  rode  to  the  door,  to  hear  him  a  wall  I  would  recommend  as  much  as  may  be* 
tell  his  negro,  in  German,  to  give  ray  horse  half  to  plant  them  on  the  north  sides  to  keep  the  blos- 
a  bushel  of  sweet  apples.   His  situation  was  on  soms  back  and  secure  from  the  late  frpsts. 


FROM  TUEPITTSFIELD  SUN. 

OK  GRAFTING  APPLE  TREES. 
7b  Oic  Editor  of  the  AVw  England  Farmer, 
Sir— Having  seen  in  your  papers  some  observa- 
tirns  on  the  grafting  and  raising  of  apple  trees,  in 
wUich  1  have  had  much  experience,  am  free  to 
communicate  the  result  of  my  observations. 

1  oiffer  in  opinion  from  such  European  authors 
as  recommend  the  ground  for  nurseries  to  be 
made  extraordinarily  rich,  at  1  observed  that 
young  trees,  transplanted  from  a  richer  to  a 
poorer  soil,  do  not  flourish  or  become  so  pro- 
'uctiveas  such  as  are  transplanted  from  a  poorer 
1  richer  soil.     *  ' 
^•'he  seeds  of  apple  will  not  produce  the  same 
^^f  fruit ;  that  I  have  fully  proved,  by  one 
^^^Tieut.    I  raised  in  my  garden,  from  the 
beine  ii^^  favorite  apple,  ten  trees,  that  after 
fniiu  l^P^^^^d  in  my  orchard,  grew  to  bear 
aonle  vS^^     theiiji  resembled  their  mother 
« thcmpri''''®  were  like  each  other.  Seven 
white  somc"'^^  ^^'"X  small  sour  apples,  some 
others  late.  'iP^**»  yellow,  some  early. 

Of  Uie  other  tfi^  7  trees  I  marked  for  grafting, 
tree  produced  ai»  ^he  largest  and  most  thrifty 
pcd  apple,  of  gooceilent,  pleasant,  long,  stri- 
in  autumn,  neitheic,  very  mellow  and  juicy 
largest  tree  produce«et  nor  sour.— -The  next 
thesiscof  the  flat  piji^d,  sweet  apple,  about 
winter  sear  aa  welL  and  will  keep  in  th(^ 
other^  the  smallest 


a  lime  stone  land,  ot  a  S.  W.  descent ;  some 
very  rough  ;  but  his  trees  appeared  to  grow  well 
amongst  the  rocks.  In  places  where  the  ground 
suited  it  with  lime  stone  springs,  for  mowing 
land.  His  orchards  were  too  extensive  for  my 
view.  He  had  a  number  of  large  framed  build- 
ings, in  which  he  had  large  quantities  of  apples 


SAMUEL  PRESTON. 
Stockfi^rt,  Fenn.  Oct.  10,  1822. 

FROM  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER. 

Admiral  Sir  Isaac  Coffin,*  member  of  the 


gathered  to  freeze,  and  said  that  apples  after  British  Parliament,  havinjg  from  a  regard  to  his 
being  frozen  made  the  most  and  best  cider.  It  native  State,  and  with  a  wish  to  promote  its  agri- 
was  a  mild  thawing  time,  and  he  had  abundance  culture,  purchased  at  great  expense,  a  bull  of  the 
of  people  making  cider.  They  ground  their  soft  ^rst  breed  in  Great  Britain,  and  sent  him  as  a 
apples  under  large  wooden  wheels,  turning  in  present  to  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts 
circular  troughs.  On  the  beds  of  the  presses  Society  for  promoting  agriculture— 
they  had  frames  of  slats  in  which  they  put  straw  ^4t  a  meeting'  of  the  Trustees  held  this  2Ut  day  of 
to  retain  the  soft  pomace.    Their  presses  were  j  August^  1823  .* 

long  beams,  say  60  feet,  raised  and  drawn  down  Voted,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Board  be  pre- 
with  levers.  As  the  establishment  stood  on  de-  sented  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary  to  Admi- 
scending  ground  the  cider  ran  from  the  presses,  ral  Coffin,  for  his  very  valuable  present,  and 
in  troughs,  and  passed  through  several  strainers  that  he  express  to  him  their  sense  of^ his  patriot* 
before  it  entered  the  casks.  ,ism,  and  attachment  to  his  native  soil,  which  nei- 

I  He  informed  me  that  he  had  been  bred  to  or-  ther  time  nor  distance  had  been  competent  tp 
charding  in  Germany,  that  he  had  raised  and  weaken. 

planted  all  his  trees,  and  grafted  the  greater  part  That  the  animal  presented  by  him,  is  a  noble 
of  them,  after  they  began  to  bear,  if  he  disliked  one,  and  affords  in  his  own  person,  proof  of  his 
the  fruit.  fdescent  from  the  most  approved  stocks,  independ- 

I  observed  that  I  thought  the  season  would  be  'ent  of  the  historical  pedigree  which  accompaniao 
too  short  for  grafting  so  many  trees.   He  told  me  him. 

that  it  mieht  be  performed  at  any^  time  in  the  That  for  the  present  season,  he  be  placed  at 
fore  part  of  summer,  if  a  wet  growing  time,  and  the  farm  of  John  Prince,  Esq.  of  Roxbury,  and 
I  would  observe  the  following  directions  :  |thac  he  will  be  permitted  to  be  used  by  any  far- 

1st.  Be  careful  not  to  loosen  the  bark  of  the  mers  at  the  moderate  price  of  five  dollars  for 
stock  in  splitting  It ;  and  the  safest  way  to  guard  each  cow.  In  future  years  he  shall  be  removed, 
against  that  b  to  split  the  bark  with  a  sharp  from  time  to  time,  to  various  parts  of  the  Com* 
pointed  knife,  before  the  splitting  of  the  stock,  man  wealth,  at  the  discretion  of  the  trustees,  and 
2d.  As  after  the  leaves  are  grown  it  is  not  ex-  in  no  case  shall  an  higher  premium  be  required 
pected  to  use  scions  from  a  distance,  but  ta  cut  than  is  above  stated,  it  being  the  wish  of  this 
them  out  of  the  orchard  as  wanted,  be  sure  in  Board  to  improve  the  stock  of  the  country  as  ra- 
selecting  the  grafts  to  cut  them  in  such  manner  pid^  as  possible  i  and  aa  the  truateea  recetre  n^ 
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emolument  from  him,  should  there  be  any,  it  will 

fo  to  support, the  great  interest  of  agriculture, 
f  a  lower  sum  should  be  demanded,  farmers 
might  be  careless  of  his  progeny  ;  if  an  higher, 
they  might  not  choose  to  incur  so  great  an  ex 
pense,  at  so  much  risk  ;  his  cost  in  England  was 
gSSl  64;  the  expenses  of  his  transportation,  &c 
^113  26  cents;  whole  amount  $694  90.  His  pe 
digree,  as  follows :— gotby  Mr.  Wetherell's  North 
Star  ;  dam  by  Comet ;  grandam  by  Wellington  ; 
great  grandam  by  Granby. 

North  Star  was  by  Comet ;  dam  by  Baronet  ; 
grandam  by  Cripple  ;  great  grandam  by  Irish 
man  ;  great  great  grandam  by  Hubback. 

Notice  will  be  given  seasonably,  every  spring 
in  what  county  and  town  this  bull  will  be  placed, 
to  the  intent  of  affording  to  all  parts  of  the  state 
the  advantages  which  may  be  derived  from  a 
stock,  which  the  first  agriculturists  of  Europe 
have  deemed  the  most  perfect,  in  regai^  to  dis 
position  fur  fattening,  and  aptitude  for  the  dairy 
This  improved  breed  is  not  the  result  of  acci 
dent,  but  of  great  care  and  attention,  to  make 
such  crosses  of  the  breed  of  homed  cattle,  as 
should  combine  the  most  valuable  qualities.  The 
trustees  have  every  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
bull  presented  by  Admiral  Coffin,  (which  ar- 
rived in  fine  order)  combines  all  these  qualities, 
judging  from  his  pedigree  and  appearance. 

When  the  trustees  speak  of  the  price  of  five 
dollars  for  each  cow,  being  moderate,  they  have 
no  reference  to  ordinary  prices,  but  to  the  value 
affixed  to  bulls  of  this  approved  race,  in  England 
and  America.  Bull  calves,  of  six  months  old,  have 
been  sold  as  high  as  50  guineas,  or  g233.  in  Eng- 
land, and  in  this  country,  at  $50.  If  the  price 
-were  diminished,  the  best  cows  would  not  be  sent 
to  the  aninml ;  and  it  is  the  desire  of  the  trustees 
that  only  the  best  cows  should  be  sent.  Breeds 
of  cattle  can  never  be  improved,  until  there  be 
suificient  encouragement  offeree}  for  their  produc 
tion.  and  high  prices  alone  can  effect  this  desira 
bit  i-nd. 

Admiral  Coffin  was  elected  an  honorary  mem 
ber  of  the  Society,  and  a  vote  passed  to  present 
him  the  Society's  Gold  Medal,  and  the  numbers 
of  their  Jounial. 

A  copy  from  the  record, 

BENJ.  GUILD,  Mtt.  Rec.  Sec 

The  Trustees  of  the  Masaachtuetta  AgricuUu 
rat  Society  cannot  omit  the  opportunity  of  ten 
dering,  publickly,  their  thanks  to  Captain  Jack- 
son, of  the  ship  Herald,  for  the  great  care  and 
attention  bestowed  by  him  on  their  fine  imported 
bull,  Admiral,  presented  to  the  Society  by  Sir  Isaac 
Coffin,  without  which  care  he  must  probably  have 
perished  during  his  long  and  boisterous  passage. 
This  example  is  worthy  of  imitation,  as  upon  the 
patriotic  assiduity  of  ship*masters  often  depends 
the  acquisition  of  plants  and  animals,  which  may 
prove  of  importance  to  their  country. 

In  behalf  of  the  Trustees, 

JOHN  LOWELL,  Preaident. 
Roxbury^  Auguat  28,  1823. 


Remarkable  Occurrence. — In  the  year  1664, 
the  5th  of  December,  a  boat  on  the  Menai 
(North  Wales,)  crossing  that  strait,  with  81  pas- 
senders,  was  upset,  and  only  one  passenger, 
named  Hugh  Williams,  was  saved.  On  tht 
same  day,  in  the  year  1785,  was  upset  another 
bout,  containing  about  60  persons,  and  every  soul 
perished,  with  the  exception  of  one,  whose 
name  also  was  Hugh  Williams ;  and  on  the  5th 
August,  1820,  a  third  boat  met  the  same  disaster, 
but  the  passengers  of  this  were  no  more  than 
25,  aud»  UDgultf  to  relate,  the  whole  yerished, 


with  the  exception  of  owe,  whose  name  was 
Hugh  Williams  \^Briatol  Mercury, 
Tigrinfiii 

Several  interesting  and.  verv  useful  publica- 
tions, connected  with  the  every  day's  operations 
of  house  wifery,  and  domestic  ceconomy  gene- 
rally, have  been  published  in  England  by  Fred- 
rick Actum — of  these  we  have  received  his 
Treatise  on  adulterations  of  food  and 

CULINARY  poisons,"  his  **  CULINARY  CHEMISTRY, 
■XHIBITING     THE    SCIENTIFIC    PRINCIPLES  OF 

ooKERY,"  and  his"  artof  making  wine  from 
NATIVE  fruits."  To  givc  the  reader  an  idea 
of  the  scope  of  the  first  above  mentioned,  we 
have  taken  a  notice  of  it  from  Blackwood's  Edin- 
buri;h  Magazine,  and  as  the  time  is  at  hand,  and 
the  fruit  ready  for  the  ladies  to  make  their  con- 
sei*ves,  we  have  also  given  some  recipes  on  that 
subject  from  his  culinaty  chemistry ;  we  shall 
continue  to  make  these  extracts,  with  reference 
to  the  season,  rather  than  to  the  order  in  which 
they  are  presented  in  the  work,  and  though  we 
have  the  vanity  to  hope  that  the  Farmer  is  gene 
rally  read  by  the  mistress^  as  well  as  the  master 
of  the  families  in  which  it  is  taken  ;  to  be  useful 
to  the  former  is  our  particular  expectation  and 
wish,  in  making  theae  extracta  ;  we  desire  there- 
tore  that  the  numbers  containing  them  may  be 
placed  in  their  hands.  Of  their  correctness  and 
utility,  they  are  more  competent  judges  than 
wtf,  the  husbands — Edit,  Am,  Farmer, 

From  Blackwood*a  Edinburgh  Magazine^  JVo,  35, 
.  Page  542. 
TREATISE  ON  ADULTERATED  PRO 
VISIONS.— By  Fredrick  Accum. 

"THERE  IS  death  IN  THE  POT." 

//.  Kinga — Chafi,  vi.  Verae  xi. 
Mr.  Accum,  it  appears,  is  one  of  those  very 
good  natured  friends,  who  is  quite  resolved  not 
to  allow  us  to  be  cheated  and  poisoned  as  our  fa- 
thers were  before  us,  and  our  children  will  be 
after  us,  without  cackling  to  us  of  our  danger, 
and  opening  our  eyes  to  abysses  of  fraud  asd  im- 
position, of  the  very  existence  of  which  we  had 
until  now  the  good  fortune  to  be  entirely  igno- 
rant. His  book  is  a  perfect  death's  head,  a  me- 
mento mori,  the  perusal  of  any  single  chapter  of 
which  is  enough  to  throw  any  man  into  the  blue 
devils  for  a  fortnight.  Mr.  Accum  puts  us  some 
thing  in  mind  of  an  officious  blockhead,  who, 
instead  of  comforting  his  dying  friend,  is  con- 
tinually jogging  him  on  the  elbow  with  such 
cheering  assurances  as  the  following.  I  am 
sorry  there  is  no  hope  ;  my  dear  fellow,  you  must 
kick  the  bucket  soon.*  Yimr  liver  is  diseased, 
your  lungs  gone,  your  bowels  as  impenetrable  as 
marble,  your  legs  swelled  like  door-posts,  your 
face  as  yellow  as  a  guinea,  and  the  doctor  just 
now  assured  me  you  could  not  live  a  week." 

Mr.  Accum *s  work  is  evidently  written  in  the 
same  spirit  of  dark  and  melancholy  anticipatioi, 
which  *  pervades  Dr.  Robinson's  celebrated 
••Proofs  of  a  Conspiracy,  &c.  against  all  the 
crowned  heads  of  Europe.'*  The  conspiracy 
disclosed  by  Mr.  Accum  is  certainly  of  a  still 
more  dreadful  nature,  and  is  even  more  widely 
ramified  than  that  which  excited  so  much  horror 
in  the  worthv  professor.  It  is  a  conspiracy  of 
brewers,  bakers,  grocers,  wine  merchants,  con 
fectioners.  apothecaries,  and  cooks,  against  the 
lives  of  all  and  everyone  of  his  majesty's  liege 
subjects.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  Mr.  Accum's 
nerves  are  considerably  agitated,  that-— 

Sad  forebodings  shake  him  as  he  writes." 


chimeras  dire  of  danger — not  only  does  hp  tnrnw 
ble  over  the  tureen — and  faint  over  the  flesh-pot  r 
but  even  in  his  chintz  night  gown,  and  red  roo* 
rocco  slippers,  he  is  not  secure.  An  imaeinanr 
sexton  is  continually  jogging  his  elbow  ak  he 
writes  ;  a  death's  head  and  cross  bones  rise  on 
his  library  table :  and  at  the  visionary  tomb- 
stone of  the  best  end  of  his  sofa  he  beholds  a 
granite — 

ON  WHICH  ARE  INSCRIBED  THE 
DREADFITL  WORDS— 


Hie  Jacet^ 
FREDRICK  ACCUM, 

Operative  Chemist, 
old  compton  street, 
SOHO. 


Since  we  read  his  book,  our  appetite  has  visi- 
bly decreased.  At  the  Celtic  club,  yester^l  .v, 
we  dined  almost  entirely  on  roast  bt- ef ;  Mr. 
Oman's  London-particular  Madeira  lost  itl  its 
relish,  and  we  turned  pale  in  the  act  of  eat.  h  a 
custard,  when  we  recollected  the  dreadful  pun- 
ishment inflicted  op  custard  eaters,  in  page  3:0 
of  the  present  work.  We  beg  to  assure  our 
friends,  therefore,  that  at  the  present  moment 
they  may  invite  us  to  dinner  with  the  greatest 
impunity.  Our  diet  is  at  present  quite  similar 
to  that  of  Parnel's  hermit, 

"  Our  food  the  fruits,  our  dnnk  the  crystal  well ;" 

though  we  trust  a  few  days  will  recover  us  from 
our  panic,  and-  enable  us  to  resume  our  former 
habits  of  life.  Those  of  our  friends,  therefore, 
who  have  any  intention  of  pasturing  us,  had  bet- 
ter not  lose  the  present  opportunity  of  doing  so. 
So  favourable  a  combination  of  circumstances 
must  have  been  quite  unhoped  for  on  their  part, 
and  most  probably  will  never  occur  again  *  V.  S. 

Since  by  the  publication  of  Mr.  Accum's  book, 
an  end  has  been  for  ever  put  to  our  former  bles- 
sed state  of  ignorance,  let  us  arm  ourselves  with 
philosophy,  and  boldly  venture  to  look  our  dan- 
ger in  the  face  ;  or,  as  the  poet  beautifully  ex- 
presses it,  in  language  singularly  applicable, 

Come,  Qhristopher,  and  leave  all  meaner 

things. 

To  low  ambition  and  the  pride  of  king^  ; 
Let  us,  since  life  can  little  else  supply ; 
Than  just  to  swallow  poison  and  to  die'; 
Expatiate  free  o'er  all  this  dreadful  field. 
Try  what  the  brewer,  what  the  baker  yield  ; 
Explore  the  druggist's  shop,  the  butchers'  stall 
Expose  their  roguery,  and— damn  them  all !" 

Por 

Melancholy  as  the  details  arc,  there  is 
thing  almost  ludicrous,  we  think,  in  the^^^*" 
tent  to  which  the  deceptions  are  carried  ^  in- 
extricably are  we  all  immersed  in  tf* 
labyrinth  of  fraud,  that  even  the  vc^^"  ^[  P^** 
son  themselves  arc  forced,  by  a  ^XMrn  -Ith*** 
tive  justice,  to  swallow  it  in  th^no^.  in  JL^"^ 
the  apothecary,  yi^^o  ^\\^ 
ents  to  the  brewer,  chucklei,,/, 
and  swallows  his  own  drugfL  ^  y««u» 


\  tiea^  on  the  23^^ 
Not  only  at  th«  ftative  board  is  he  ]|MUQt«d  byj^  ^  March. 


'     TT^jnay  announce  that 
Ta  aave  aome  troubfi  dinner,  on  the  *2%d 
we  are  mlready  ensragfth,  and  to  eveninx^ 
mh,  mnd^moftU^h,  28th,  ««/39?f 


i9T 


c3h(&ltfttM«  of  %rmii^mil.  The  brewer  in  his 
|uni».4f'  by  Itl^  bakef.  the  wine-mcr- 

>aI  tbt  grocer.  And>  wlicnever  the  ba 
feef^^^VHMllflCli  Him,  be  meets  his  voiffi  de 
yt«ttlH>  tUsBflnlCi^ted  fh-ugs  of  htsi  frlciid  the 
ktothftiift  fAxmm  health  he  has  been  ^ratlimll^ 
1 1  iiUiUMlltj^iu  iurfciiiiiiir,  by  feedib£  him  every 
TTi^jmt^  W^Mfe'iVS  the  Aipil^  hnt 

I  fur  roadcrs  wVU  now,  we  tl^tnli,  be  able  to 
fi^ini  ft  genei^l  idea  of  the  peril*  to  which  they 
Ar«exp<>aedlijev€fyiiic«li^  -  ^ 

Mr.  Aoeum^  diemlt  en  Iht  Rj|6£ftiin&i!on  of 
■^  !ic  arc  extremely  ample;  and  so  interesting, 
iltut  we  regret  our  limits  prevent  our  making 
UK  re  copious  extracts,  and  oblige  us  to  refer  our 
rt.<.(ien»  for  further  information  to  the  work  itself. 

Mavinj^thus  laid  open  to  our  view  the  arcana  of 
tl.f  cellar,  Mr.  Accum  next  treats  us  with  an 
c>  ose  of  the  secrets  of  the  brew-house.  Verily, 
tn»  ^ine- merchant  and  brewer  are  /lar  nobile 
J',., rum;  and  after  the  follow iog  disclosures,  it 
V . !  henceforth  be  a  matter  of  the  greatest  indif- 
t\  tenet  to  us,  whether  we  drink  Perry  or  Cham- 
p  \ne.  Hermitage  or  Brown  stout.  Latet  an- 
^i..s  m  fiocuio^  there  is  a  disease  and  death  in 
Hi  cm  all,  and  one  is  only  preferable  to  the  other, 
bi  cause  it  will  poison  us  at  about  one-tenth  of  the 
cxjjense. 

'*  Malt  liquors,  and  particularly  porter,  the 
favourite  beverage  of  the  inhabitants  of  London 
and  of  other  large  towns,  is  amongst  those  arti- 
cles, in  the  manufacture  of  which  the  greatest 
ir;iu(ls  are  frequently  committed. 

**  The  practice  of  adulterating  beer  appears  to 
be  of  early  date.  To  shew  that  they  have  aug- 
mented in  our  own  days,  we  shall  exhibit  an  ab- 
stract from  documents  laid  lately  before  Parlia- 

Mr.  Accum  not  only  amply  proves,  that  un- 
^Uiolesome  ingredients  are  used  by  fradulent 
brewers,  and  that  very  deleterious  substances 
are  albo  vended  both  to  brewprs  and  publicans 
lor  adulterating  beer,  but  that  the  ingredients 
mixed  up  in  the  brewer's  enchanting  cauldron  are 
p'uced  above  all  competition,  even  with  the  po- 
tent charms  of  Macbeth 's  witches : 

'Root  of  hemluck,  digg'd  i*  the  dark, 
•        •         *         *         •  • 

For  a  charm  of  pow'rful  trouble. 
Like  a  hell-broth  boil  and  bubble  ; 
Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble. 
Fire  bum  and  cauldron  bubble.' 

Mr.  Accum  very  properly  gives  us  a  list  of 
those  miscreants  who  have  t^een  convicted  of 
adulterating  their  porter  with  poisonous  ingredi- 
ents, and  want  of  room  alone  prevents  us  from 
(damning  them  to  everlasting  fame,  by  inserting 
thur  names  along  with  that  of  the  Rev.  Senna- 
cherib Terrot,  in  the  imperishable  pages  of  this 
miscellany. 

Mr.  Accum  g^ves  us  a  long  dissertation  on 
counterfeit  tea,  and  another  on  spurious  coffee  ; 
but  as  these  are  impositions  by  which  we  are  lit- 
tle affected,  we  shall  not  allow  them  to  detain  us. 
The  leaves  of  the  sloe-thorn  are  substituted  for 
the  former,  and  roasted  horse  beans  for  the  lat 
ter.  The»e  frauds,  it  appears,  are  carried  to  a 
Very  great  extent. 

VVe  must  now  draw  our  extracts  to  a  close  ; 
but  we  can  assure  our  readers,  that  we  have 
not  )et  introduced  them  to  one  tythe  of  the  poi- 
sonous articles  in  common  use,  detected  by  Mr. 
Arcum.  We  shall  give  the  titles  of  a  few  to  sa 
tisfv  the  curious Poisonous  confectionary,  poi-, 
ftf-  'us  pickles,  poisonous  Cayenne  pt  pper,  poi 
9onou8  custards,  poisonoui  anchovy  sauce,  poi 


««3|i^9  loerof^efi,  poisonoui  lemou  ncid,  polipil* 
^itt  ntKshrooinx,  poisonous  cnt^p I  and  poitonotls 
(lorlit  water  f  Head  this  aud  wonder  how  ycnj 
live* 

While  we  thus  sufTer  under  accumqla^cd  misc- 
r\v^  bronj^hl  upon  lis  by  Un:  ut)\}r]MC\i>\<:i\  iiv\if/u-Q 
iiTid  ciipulny  of  nilier*,  it  i?^  ^:uTt'ly  incinnhi.nt  nn 
us  tiot  H  aiitoiity  to  incrfjise  the  cut^ilnt^TK"  by  nuy 
nt\i;IiireTire  or  follies  of  fur  own*  Will  it  be  lie- 
li^.'vt'*lp  tbfit  \n  the  ct^okery  boi^ik,  which  forms 
the  prevailing  oracle  of  the  kitchens  in  this  part 
of  rhe  isLajid,  there  is  mi  I^|ire9»  InjiQictkjsT  to 
"  bmt  ^Tft'm  fvUh  Afl^eir^^  111  i^ir  tiyfiii prove 
their  colour?**  That  our  puddinf^s  are  frequent- 
ly seasoned  with  laurel  leaves,  and  our  sweet- 
meats almost  uniformly  prei^red  in  copper  ves- 
sels ?  Why  are  we  thus  compelled  to  swallow  a 
supererogatory  quantity  of  poison  which  may  so 
easily  be  avoided  ?  And  why  are  we  constantly 
made  to  run  the  risk  of  our  lives  by  participating 
in  custards,  trifles,  ahd  blanc-manges,  seasoned 
by  a  most  deadly  poison  extracted  from  the  firu- 
nua  iauro'Cerasua  ?  Verily,  while  our  present 
detestable  system  of  cookery  remains,  we  may 
exclaim  with  the  sacred  historian,  that  there  is 
indeed  "  Death  in  the  Pot." 

CONSERVED  FRUITS. 

The  preserving  of  the  pulpy  fruits  employed 
in  housekeeping  for  making  fruit  pies,  tarts  and 
puddings,  so  as  to  render  them  fit  for  that  pur- 
pose, when  they  cannot  be  procured  in  their  re- 
cent state,  is  an  object  of  considerable  impor- 
tance in  every  well  regulated  family. 

The  expense  of  sugar  is  frequently  urged  as  a 
reason  for  not  conserving  fruits  in  housekeeping, 
and  to  this  may  be  added  the  uncertainty  of  sue* 
cess  from  the  strong  fermentable  quality  of  many 
fruits,  if  the  sugar  has  not  been  very  liberally 
added.  They  may  indeed  be  conserved  for  a 
length  of  time  without  sugar,  by  baking  them  in 
an  oven,  and  then  closely  stopping  them  up  ; 
but  if  the  cork  becomes  dry,  the  atmospheric  air 
exchanges  place  with  what  is  impregnated  by 
the  fruit,  which  then  soon  becomes  mouldy  ; 
some  pulpy  fruits  may  be  conserved  in  good  con- 
dition by  the  following  method,  for  years,  or 
even.it  is  probable  for  a  longer  period,  in  hot  cli 
mates. 

CONSERVATION  OF  RECENT  FRUITS 
WITHOU  r  SUGAR. 
The  following  fruits  may  be  conserved  without 
sugar.   The  more  juicy  fruits  of  the  berry  kind, 
such  as  currants,  mulberries,  strawberries,  rasp 
berries,  are  not  well  calculated  for  this  process. 

METHOD  OF  CONSERVING  GOOSEBER- 
RIES, 


Orlean  Plums 
Green  Gages 
Damsons 


Peaches 

Nectarines 

Biillaces. 


Let  the  fruit  be  clean  picked,  and  not  too  ripe, 
put  it  into  wide-mouthed,  or  what  are  called 
gooseberry  bottles,  let  the  bottles  be  filled  as  full 
as  they  can  be  packed,  and  stick  the  corks  light- 
ly into  them  ;  then  place  them  upright  iu  a 
saucepan  of  water,  heated  gradually  to  about 
100  or  iro^  F.  that  is,  until  the  water  feels  very 
hot  to  the  finger,  but  does  not  scald.  Let  this 
degree  of  heat  be  kept  up  for  half  an  hour,  then 
remove  the  bottles  one  by  one,  and  fill  them  up 
to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  cork  with  boiling 
water ;  when  cold  let  the  cork  be  fitted  very 
close,  and  lay  the  bottles  on  their  sides,  that  the 
cork  .nay  be  kept  moist  by  the  water.  To  pre- 
\  ent  fermentation  and  mould,  the  bottles  must 
he  lurntvl  once  or  twice  a  week  for  the  hi-^i 
iUQuth  or  two,  and  once  or  twice  a  month  after- 


wmttlM.  megapplied  to  team  of  the  Iqmr 
fin*  }KWc4  off  may  serve  tate|i^  into  thv  pie, 
orpuddmg,  instead  tjf  wam%  mA^c  mnalndcr 
hvm^  boiled  up  with  a  UlHe  ikigi^,  aiakea  a  lie* 
,itj(l  iii^i  i: table  uji. 

"I  lit  irnit  ouj^iit  not  he  r.r?icked  h\  theheaA^ 
^^(iri)e  iriils  were  njfidt;  by  ket  pin-  tlu  bottles  iH 
.iht^atof  lOO""  for  tlirec  quiirtt  rsof  an  hour,  but 
the  h'uii  waii  reduced  nearly  to  a  pulp.  It  ia  aUo 
advisable  that  the  fmtt  be  iiol  ome  ziae. 
should  it  be  briiiicii-  ^ 

Some  fruits  may  be  ptrctemNl  iaim  •  saccnlcnt 
state  by  being  kept  It!  Vi^,  ^flifl^  boilings 
I'his  is  practised  in  regard  to  the  cranberry  :  it 
also  succeeds  with  the  smaller  kinds  of  apples.^ 
All  pulpy  fruits,  such  as  damsons,  plums,  &c.[  if 
gathered  when  not  quite  ripe,  and  not  wounded, 
may  likewise  be  preserved,  by  putting  them  into 
dry  bottles,  so  as  to  exclude  the  air,  by  sealin- 
over  the  cork,  and  then  burying  them  in  a  trench^ 
with  the  cork  downwards.  * 

CONSERVATION  OF  RECENT  FRUITS 
BY  MEANS  OF  SUGAR,  IN  A  LIQUID 
ST  A  I'E. 

A  great  number  of  fruits  in  iheir  natural  state 
may  be  conserved  in  a  fluid,  transparent  syrup 
of  such  a  consistence  as  will  prevent  them  from 
spoiling.  This  method  of  conserving  fruits  re- 
quires  some  care  ;  for  if  they  are  too  little  im- 
pregnated with  sugar,  they  do  not  keep,  and  if 
the  syrup  is  too  concentrated,  the  sugar  crystal- 
lizes, and  thus  spoils  the  conserved  fruit. 

iMETHOD  OF  CONSERVING  APRICOTS 
BY  MEANS  OF  SUGAR. 
Plums  I     Peaches  \ 

Damsons  I  Nectarines. 

Green  Gages  | 
Take  apricots,  not  too  ripe,  cut  a  small  slit 
near  the  stem  end  of  the  fruit,  and  push  out  the 
stone  ;  simmer  them  in  water  till  nearly  half 
done,  then  peel  them,  and  simmer  them  again 
for  about  twenty  minutes  in  a  syrup,  made  of  two 
parts  by  measure  of  water,  and  one  part  by 
weight  of  loaf  sugar.  When  this  has  been  done 
put  them  aside  for  about  twelve  hours  ;  strain  off 
the  syrup,  and  to  one  pint  of  it  add  four  ounces  of 
lump  sugar,  simmer  the  fruit  again  for  about  ten 
minutes  in  this  concentrated  syrup ;  skim  off  tha 
impurities  that  rise  to  the  surface,  and  repeat 
the  simmering  of  the  fruit  in  the  syrup  three  or 
four  times  ;  and,  lastly,  put  the  apricots  inta 
pots,  and  cover  them  with  a  syrup  made  of  seven 
ounces,  by  measure,  of  water,  and  one  pound  of 
loaf  sugar.  Tie  over  or  cork  the  jar  to  exclude 
the  air. 

CONSERVEiTpiNE  APPLES. 
Break  off  the  top  and  stalk  of  the  pine  apple, 
cut  the  fruit  into  slices,  about  one  fifth  ot  an 
inch  in  thickness  ;  put  the  slices  into  an  earthen- 
ware jar,  at  the  bottom  of  which  has  been  pre- 
viously put  a  layer  of  powdered  lump  sugar, 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Place 
on  this  stratum  of  sugar,  a  layer  of  the  slices  of 
the  fruit,  then  put  another  layer  of  sugar,  and  so 
on ;  lastly,  put  the  jar  up  to  the  neck  into  a 
saucepan  of  boiling  water,  and  keep  the  water 
boiling  fur  about  half  an  hour,  or  till  the  sugar  is 
completely  dissolved,  taking  care  to  remove  the 
scum  that  rises  on  the  surface.  Tie  over  the 
mouth  of  the  jar  with  a  wet  bladder,  or  keep  it 
well  corked. 

CONSERVED  PEARS. 
Put  peeled  pears  in  a  stone    an  with  water, 
let  them  simmer  till  thev  .trf  soft,  skim  thc-n, 
and  when  cold  simmer  th  i-n  lo    a-joai  ttfn  nia- 
u^es  la  a  syrup  made  of  three  ^art&  by  mea«ai|^ 
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•f  water,  and  one  by  weight  of  loaf  sugar,  let 
them  remain  in  the  syrup  till  the  next  day;  then 
pour  off  the  syrup  from  the  pears,,  simmer  them 
again  for  about  ten  minutes,  and  repeat  the  sim- 
mering in  the  syrup  three  or  four  times  succes- 
sively. They  arc  usually  coloured  red  by  pow- 
dered cochineal,  a  small  portion  of  which  is  ad- 
ded during  the  boiling  process.  Some  persons 
add  cinnamon,  and  other  spices,  and  a  portion 
6{  port  wine.  If  the  pears  be  not  intended  to 
keep,  they  may  be  simmered  till  done  in  a  syrup, 
composed  of  one  pound  of  sugar  and  three  pints 
aud  a  half  of  water. 

CONSERVATION  Of" RECENT  FRUITS. 
BY  MEANS  OF  SUGAR,  IN  A  SOLID 
FORM.  ^    .  . 

The  name  of  candied  fruita^  or  camjitb,  is  giv- 
en to  such  substances  as  are  preserved  by  means 
of  sugar  in  a  solid  state,  so  that  the  whole  sub- 
stance is  impregnated  and  covered  with  sugar,  in 
a  crystalline,  or  solid  state. 

CANDIED  OIIANGeToR  LEMON  PEEL 

Soak  Seville  orange  peel,  well  cleaned  from 
the  pulp  in  several  waters,  till  it  loses  its  bitter 
ness ;  cut  it  into  thin  slips,  simmer  them  in 
a  syrup  composed  of  two  parts,  by  weight,  of 
lump  sugar,  and  one  of  water,  and  continue  the 
simmering  till  they  are  become  tender,  and  near- 
ly transparent.  ITien  take  them  out,  put  them 
aside  for  about  twenty-four  hours;  and  simmer 
them  again  In  a  sufficient  quantity  of  a  syrup 
composed  of  si3f  ounces,  by  measure,  of  water, 
and  one  pound  of  loaf  sugar,  and  continue  the 
simmering  till  the  sugar  candies  about  the  pan 
and  peel.  Now  lay  them  separately  on  a  wire 
sieve  to  drain ;  sift  finely  powdered  sugar  over 
them,  whilst  iXiW  hot,  and  put  them  to  dry  in  a 
warm  stove. 

Candied  lemon  peel  may  be  prepared  in  the 
same  manner. 


X^twTal  History . 


FROM  THEN.Y.  MEDICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  JOURNAL 


JRemarka  on  the  Columba.  Migratoria^  or  Paaaen 
ger  Pigeon.   In  a  letter  to  Dr^  J,  IV.  Framit^ 
from  Se  Witt  Clinton,  £ag.  L.L.  D, 

Albany,  April  24,  1823, 
Dear  Sir — The  Columba  Migratoria,  or  Pas- 
senger Pigeon,  is  a  bird  peculiar  to  North  Ame 
tica.    It  extends  Its  migrations  from  Hudson's 
Bay  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  it  occupies  oc- 
casioually  that  vast  region  which  reaches  from 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Rocky  Moun 
tains.  Its  change  of  residence  is  not  owing  to 
the  influence  of  heat  or  cold,  of  rain  or  drought, 
but  is  made  with  a  view  totheacquisitioa  of  food 
The  vast  flocks  in  which  this  bird  congregates^ 
are  unequalled  as  to  extent.    La  Hontan  says, 
that  the  Bishop  of  Canada  has  been  forced  to 
exorcise  them  oftener  than  once,  on  account  of 
the  damage  they  do  to  the  products  of  the  earth. 
Weld,  an  English  traveller,  speaks  of  a  flock 
eighty  miles  long  flying  over  Lake  Ontario  ;  and 
Wilson,  the  great  ornithologist,  estimates  one 
€een  in  Kentucky,  two  hundred  and  forty  miles 
long,  a  mile  broad,  and  containing  two  thousand 
two  hundred  and  thirty  millions  and  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy  two  thousand  pigeons,  which 
would  consume  on  a  moderate  allowance,  seven* 
teen  millions  four  hundred  and  twenty-four  thou< 
aand  bushels  of  mast  a  day. 

The  greearioos  habits  and  vast  flocks  of  thb 
bird  will  of  course  occasion  a  correspondent  con- 
sumption of  food  ;  and  it  is  therefore  compelled 
to  be  constantly  erratic,  and  to  be  among  the 
foitkered  race  what  tke  nomades  are  among 


mankind.  The  rapidity  of  its  flight  is  superior 
to  that  of  the  carrier  pigeonwh  ich  has  been 
known  to  pass  from  St.  Edmundsbury  to  London 
in  two  hours  and  a  half.  At  this  rate,  the  Pas- 
sengeV  Pigeon  can  travel  seven  hundred  miles  in 
twenty-four  hours  ;  and  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a 
minute,  the  same  distance  in  less  than  twelve 
hours :  and  this  velocity  may  account  for  undi- 
gested rice  being  found  in  its  craw  six  hundred 
miles  from  the  rice  fields  ;  but  as  this  has  been 
observed  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  it  must  have 
been  derived  in  that  case  from  the  gleanings  of  a 
former  season,  or  procured  at  a  greater  distance, 
or  confounded  with  the  zizania  aquatica  of  the 
western  waters.  The  favourite  food  of  this  bird 
is  the  beech  nut,  mxid  it  prefers  to  establish  its 
roosting  quarters  and  its  breeding  place  within 
the  reach  of  this  aliment.  It  also  subsists  on  the 
ac«m,  chesnu%  wild  cherry,  seeds  of  the  red 
maple,  and  of  some  weeds,  poke,  and  other 
kinds  of  berry,  buckwheat  and  the  principal  ce- 
relia.  It  resorts  to  the  sea  shore  and  the  salines 
of  the  west  for  salt,  and  it  is  frequently  seen  at 
the  mineral  springs  of  Saratoga  enjoying  the 
luxury  of  the  waters. 

This  bird  is  in  much  request  as  an  article  of 
food  ;  and  in  the  spring  it  arrives  at  an  opportune 
period  for  our  markets,  daring  a  scarcity  of  do- 
mestic poultry,  and  in  the  interval  after  the  con- 
sumption of  most  of  the  old  stock,  and  before 
the  macurity  of  the  new  brood.  In  the  hard  win- 
ter, as  it  is  commonly  called  of  1741,  the  weather 
was  intensely  cold  from  the  middle  of  November 
to  the  latter  end  of  March.  The  snow  was  six 
feet  deep.  The  Hudson  River  was  passed  on  ice 
at  the  city  of  New  York.  The  cattle  perished ; 
and  the  deer  were  starved  for  want  of  food.  The 
prices  of  food  and  fuel  were  exorbitant,  and  the 
sufferings  of  the  poor  were  severe.  In  this  crisis, 
and  five  or  six  weeks  earlier  than  the  time  of 
their  usual  appearance,  flights  ef  wild  pigeons 
appeared  in  greater  nutibers  than  were  ever  be- 
fore known,  and  which,  by  the  abundance  of  the 
food  thus  afforded,  greatly  relieved  the  prevalent 
distress.  This  at  the  time  was  attributed  to  a 
special  interposition  of  Providence,  under  a  sup- 
position that  this  bird  is  incapable  of  resisting 
severe  cold  ;  and  this  is  now  the  general  impres 
sion,  which  shows  that  its  n';ture  is  not  well  un- 
derstood. It  has  been  seen  at  Hudson's  Bay  in 
the  month  of  December,  and  large  flocks  were 
observed  in  Albany  and  the  north  western  parts 
of  this  state  in  January  and  February,  1819. 

There  are  other  errors  with  respect  to  this  bird 
It  is  generally  believed,  that  it  will  not  breed  in 
captivity,  and  that  it  is  incapable  of  domestica- 
tion. And  our  distinguished  ornithologist,  Wil 
son,  has  unhesitatingly  asserted,  that  it  only  has 
one  squab  or  young  at  a  time. 

If  this  latter  position  were  true,  it  would  fiir- 
nish  an  anomaly  in  ornithology.  All  birds  of  the 
Columba  genus,  have  heretofore  been  supposed 
to  produce  by  pairing,  and  to  have  two  y«ung  at 
a  time,  generally  a  male  and  female.  The  male 
pigeon  participates  in  the  labours  of  nidification 
and  incubation,  supplies  the  female  with  food 
when  on  the  nest,  and  assists  in  feeding  the  young. 
But  where  polygamy  prevails  among  birds,  the 
whole  labour  devolves  on  the  mother.  The  do- 
mestic or  exotic  pigeon  lays  two  eggs  at  a  time 
and  our  onlv  indigenous  birds  of  the  Columba 
genus,  (besides  the  Passenger  Pigeon,)  the  turtle 
dove  and  the  ground  dove,  d«  the  same.  Why 
then  should  the  Passenger  Pigeon  be  an  excep 
tion  ?  The  male  assists  in  building  the  nest,  and 
occasionally  relieves  the  female  in  incubation 
an#  it  is  remarked,  that  in  the  breeding  season, 
the  two  sexes  are  never  seen  together.  This  is 
owing  to  their  divided  labours :  for  the  male 


makes  up  for  the  greater  devotednesa  of  thefe 


male  to  incubation,  by  occasionally  supplying  her 
and  the  young  with  food.  We  then  can  see  do 
reason  for  so  strange  a  departure  from  the  general 
rule,  attributed  by  Wilson  to  the  Passenger  Pi- 
geon in  the  extent  of  its  production :  and  when 
we  further  consider  the  prodigious  flocks  of  this 
bitd,  transcending  all  other  collections  of  birds, 
we  cannot  easily  acquiesce  in  his  opinion,  espe- 
cially as  he  admits  that  it  only  produces  three  or 
four  times  in  a  year.  But  there  is  no  reasoning 
down  facts,  and  this  is  a  Question  of  fact.  On 
diligent  inquiry,  I  am  satisfied  that  VVilson  has 
been  misled  by  inaccurate  information.  Benja- 
min Wright,  Esq.  one  of  the  principal  engineers 
on  the  Erie  canal,  says  in  a  letter  dated  the  14tb 
of  August,  1822.  "  Wilsua  is  under  a  great  mis- 
take when  he  asserts  that  the  wild  pigeon  has 
but  one  young.  I  am  confident  of  seeing,  when 
a  boy,  two  eggs  in  the  same  nest.  In  order  to  be 
certain  that  my  memory  was  not  treacherous,  I 
have  consulted  Mr.  Green,  a  man  of  observ^ioo, 
and  famous  for  taking  pigeons.  He  is  also  posi- 
tive that  two  eggs  and  two  young  are  often  muod 
in  one  nest.  He  says,  that  the  nest  is  built  with 
little  twigs  loosely  put  together,  and  that  the 
eggs  frequently  fall  through,  but  that  he  is  confi- 
dent of  observing,  when  only  one  egg  could  be 
found  in  the  nest,  that  the  other  could  be  discov- 
ered to  have  fallen  out  of  it."  Mr.  Wright, 
some  months  after  this  communication,  informed 
me  that  subsec^uent  inquiry  had  confirmed,  in 
this  respect,  the  accuracy  of  his  impressions. 

David  Thomas,  Esq.  another  principal  engi- 
neer and  a  distinguished  naturalist,  in  a  letter 
dated  22d  August  last,  says, 

I  have  not  ascertained  any  parUcular  fact  re- 
lative to  the  young  of  the  wild  pigeon,  thougii 
the  common  opinion  is  that  it  has  two  at  one 
time." 

But  to  remove  all  doubts  on  this  question,  I 
shall  now  mention  an  experiment  successfully 
triedby  Mr.  Paul  Clark,  a  respectable  citizen  of 
Albany. 

This  gentleman  informs  me  that  he  has  fre- 
quently seen  in  the  woods,  two  eggs  and  two 
young  in  the  nest  of  the  wild  pigeon.  He  has 
tried,  for  many  years,  to  breed  pigeons  from 
those  caught  in  the  net,  and  has  never  succeeded. 
At  last  it  occurred  to  him  to  vary  the  experi- 
ment. He  took  a  female  squab  from  a  nest  in  the 
woods  and  brought  it  up  in  a  cage.  He  put  with 
her  a  male  which  had  been  taken  in  a  net,  but 
having  been  caged  for  three  years,  it  was  quite 
tame.  They  were  placed  in  a  wide  and  high 
coop,  about  which  they  could  fly,  and  a  small 
pine  tree  was  planted  in  it,  upon  which  they 
built  a  nest  and  bred,  and  their  offlspring  kept 
in  a  umilar  way,  have  also  produced.  Last  year 
two  pair  began  to  breed  in  May,  and  continued 
until  September.  One  pair  produced  seven  and 
the  other  eight  times.  Thirteen  of  the  young 
survived.  They  laid  sometimes  one,  bat  oftener 
two  eggs  for  the  same  sitting.  Thexcmfinemeot 
prevented  in  Mr.  Clark's  opinion,  a  greater  in- 
crease. In  twenty-three  days  from  the  lajang  of 
the  eggs  the  young  ones  could  fly  ;  and  in  eight 
days  from  their  being  hatched,  they  are  com- 
pletely feathered,  and  fly  from  the  nest ;  where* 
as  the  tame  pigeon  is  hardly  feathered  in  eight 
days,  and  according  to  a  mem<ur  of  M.  Tesaer,  to 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  Paris,  its  peri* 
odof  incubation  is  from  seventeen  to  twenty  dayt. 
Latham,  in  his  general  Synopsis  of  Birds,  says 
that  the  domestic  pigeon,  Columba  demest)ca» 
or  Columba  Oenas  of  Linnsus,  has,  in  its  wild 
state,  not  more  than  two  broods  in  a  year,  but 
after  being  domesticated,  ten  or  twelve.  Othet 
writers  say  but  eight  or  nine. 

The  difference  between  our  vild  pigeon,  and 
the  tame  pigeen  in  ita  wild  state,  is,  as  to  pr»- 


m 


m,  sraiHf  ki  &vor  ^  the  Ibmer*  It 
it  lA  r>Gllevt<lt  Iwlee  as  oi^ten ;  iu  period 
flf  incuUitloti  13  ithoitET  ;  Ita  prodttcc  the  lame  cks 
m  mifiibcrt  .Liiit  its  yonfig  arrive  sooner  to  riigtu 
i4t\\  ill  ati  unreclatmed  itsXt^  it  vastly 

Ir^ri^c^oda  tlic  jjigeon  of  the  old  wfird  in  numl>er. 
I*  Mr-  Clark's^  expt  rinient  shall  be  more  exicn 
^nclj  FPAlizcd,  ivs  to  j^.t  ciii  c  the  residence  ot 
American  plgtoii  in  an  i^jieti  pigeon  tinuse, 
liicr  it  wUI  be  an  important  additioo  to  our  do- 
Sic^iiic  poultry.  Thi«  is  iu  appro |irimte  cUmaitef 
nd  dciiile«tic«iou  will  «ilme  itt  «iise,  «tid  4ug- 
Mnt  Iti  furodii&tiv^eu.  Ttie  parent  stock  of 
ihe  tame  pigeon,  anti  all  iti  twenty  beautiful  va- 
fieticj  of  carriers,  pout»,  wanB^  owls,  fan -tails, 
lutnidCTH  stndt  dove,  or  OoVumba,  Oe- 

911 ;  WdthU  bird,  in  its  wild  state,  does  not  ex- 
re*  d  thirteen  and  a  h,tlf  Inched  in  lenL;th,  :uui 
M/.j-znty-two  ID  brebiilth  ;  u-hcreas,  <'nir  wild  pi- 
%^on  Is  sixteitn  inches  iu  length,  atid  twenty-four 
in  extent.*  Domegtication  will  have  the  same 
<ftfect  on  the  character  and  beauty,  plumage  and 
variety,  fertility  and  usefulness,  of  our  wild  pi- 


♦  Fide  Afontagu*a  Ornithological  Dictionary, 
end  iiH»on*a  Ornithology. 


^eon,  as  it  haftlisd  on  thai  of  the  old  eontioent. 
According  to  Pliny »  If  you  mppose  two  ptgeonb 
to  hatch  but  niite  timei  yfiar,  they  may  pro- 
duce, in  fourycarh,  fourt^^  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  seveoty  Jp9^  OftT  fiijiieoii,  if  Mr. 
Clark\  expeifuitlfal^W^^iai^  1ilO£« 
protlucfivu. 

The  taitic  con  \^  uhimslcul  and  fluctuating 
in  its  attachmt-'iiLs  to  home.  It  prefers  accorditig 
to  Buffon.  elevated  bnildinga^  and  habitations  on 
elevated  ground.  Trifling  ctrcum stances  will 
m^metimeB  induce  it  to  abaniion  its  jL^my  and  it 
has  e?en  been  known  to  change  its  paf^ef  In  the 
mn^t  rapHcions  niauner.  A  person  in  Albany 
hiid  two  tame  pigeons  in  a  coop ;  the  female  was 
on  the  nest.  A  strange  female  visited  the  in- 
side of  the  coop,  and  acourt^ihip  took  place  with 
the  nuile,  which  wan  resetUtid  by  the  wife^  who 
c.^mic  nut  f rOEVi  hur  ut'SC  and  made  a  grfui  [loisev- — 
Finding  her  ciforts  unavailing,  shu  left  her 
house  in  the  course  of  a  week,  and  the  stranger 
occupied  her  place.  What  is  called  Si  sait  eat, 
which  is  composed  of  loam,  old  rubbish,  and 
salt,  will  entice  pigeons  to  remain  where  they  are 
and  allure  them  from  other  places.  Assafa^tida, 
common  salt,  and  a  looking  glass,  are  said  to 


have  a  similar  e#ect|  axid  plenty  of  food  dcpoitt^ 
ed  In  thdr  hoascs^  will  cMeck  ihdtt  truant  p^n* 
petisltle^ 

Although  some  blrdflfl^e  petildfaTly  wild,  and 
hft¥C  never  yet  beeit  domesticated,  yet  it  in;ty  be 
dbierved,  tjener^dly,  that  they  are  ttmre  Luiur;:- 
ble  than  quadrupeds*  The  latter  ilee  from  nutn, 
v^  hile  the  furmci-  gather  nmnd  cullivaiiori.  1  lie 
attainment  of  food  is  the  efficient  cause  of  this 
approach  to  the  habitations  of  men  ^  and  if  Mr. 
Clark  shall,  by  proper  treatment,  and  a  jodiqioiiff 
applicaJCicm  of  approprtate  allurementi,  non^  hia 
expei^meat  to  compfedon,  &i  it  reipects  peinitr 
neuce  of  reiiderxe,  as  well  as  breeding  he  wfti 
be  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  tamed  for  the 
benetit  of  man,  an  animal  more  useful  and  pro^ 
ductive,  than  its  congener,  the  tame  pigeon, 
which  hab  been  prlied  cis  ajt  important  acq  ui  si - 
rinii  j^incL^  its  fit>l  donicstK'atiou.  Coliiu  ■  ''.i 
say»,  that  in  ancient  Rome,  four  thousand  numaii, 
(which  is  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  forty- 
three  dollars,)  have  been  given  for  a  i>air  ;  and 
Pococke  observes,  that  a  pigeon  house  is  consid- 
ered a  great  part  of  the  estate  of  the  husbandmaa 
in  Egypt. 

D.  W.  C. 
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THE  MOWING  MACHINE. 


THK  MOWING  MACHINE, 
Of  which  the  annexed  cut  is  a  representation, 
was  invented  by  Jeremiah  Bailey,  of  Chester 
county,  who  has  obtained  a  patent  for  the  same. 

It  has  been  extensively  used  and  approved  of 
during  the  last  season,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  patentee,  and  promises  to  be  of  great  public 
utility.  It  is  understood  that  it  will  mow  ten 
acres  per  day.  The  following  description  will 
explain  its  operation  and  shew  the  skill  and  inge- 
nuity of  the  inventor. 

This  machine  is  supported  by  two  wheels  on 
different  axles.  The  left  wheel  is  fixed  to  its 
axle  so  that  they  revolve  together.  The  right 
revolves  on  its  axle  like  a  common  cart  wheel, 
and  is  placed  about  a  loot  further  back  than  the 
other.  The  left  works  within  the  frame  and  has 
a  circle  ef  cogs  screwed  on  the  outride  of  the  fel- 
lows, but  of  a  less  diametp*-.  lo  keep  them  from  the  I 
gTt'und.  These  co,rs  ^•n^ into  a  vertical  cog 
wheel  m  front,  that  turns  <&n  iron  aiiaft  extending , 


horizontally  towards  the  centre  of  the  machine  : 
upon  the  inner  end  of  this  shaft  is  fixed  a  verti- 
cal fiice  wheel,  whose  cogs  turn  a  tnindle  head 
or  a  vertical  shaft.  To  the  bottom  of  this  shaft, 
near  the  ground,  is  fixed  a  circular  horizontal 
frame  work,  on  the  circumference  of  which  is 
screwed  the  scythes  in  six  parts,  laid  horizon- 
tally, with  the  edges  turned  outward,  so  as  to 
form  a  complete  circle.  To  keep  the  scythes  at 
a  proper  distance  from  the  ground,  the  bono  !.  of 
the  shaft  is  support^d  on  a  n*'-r.!-  of  ^'vid  -^f  ^iv^ 
machine,  secured  by  a  tye  from  the  tail,  some- 
what resembling  a  sled  runner  in  which  it  works 
in  the  manner  of  a  gu^i<eon-»with  the  inequali- 
ties of  the  ground,  the  scythe  frame,  shaft  and 
trundle  head  rise  and  fall. 

The  edge  of  the  scythe  in  its  revolution  passes 
under  a  whetstone  fixed  on  an  axis  and  revolving 
with  the  scythe.  To  create  friction,  this  axis  is 
more  or  le8»  inciined  to  the  line  of  direaion  of 


the  revolution  aeeardiag  ta  the  fnetiei  vequiretf. 

This  stone,  by  means  ot  a  sliding  rod,  by  which 
it  is  attached  to  the  machine,  rises  and  falls  witb 
the  scythes. 

To  prevent  too  great  a  pressure  of  the  trundle 
shaft  and  scythe  frames  on  the  ground,  a  levet 
like  a  steel-yard  is  fixed  to  the  top  of  the  shaft, 
extending  to  the  t£ul  of  the  machine  where  it  is 
weighed  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground 
and  grass. 

The  horse  is  put  into  shafts  and  walks  in  front 
of  the  left  side  of  the  machine,  and  always  on  the 
mowed  ground  after  the  first  swarth  is  cut. 

By  the  increase  of  velocity,  the  scythes  re- 
volve with  great  swiftness.  The  grass  as  it  is 
cut  is  first  thrown  by  the  progressive  motion 
against  a  rise  in  the  sythe-frame  toward  the  cen- 
tre, and  by  the  same  moti«tn,  is  afte-wards 
thrown  off  in  a  regular  row,  iojlowiog  the  cen- 
tre of  the  machine. 
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ON  MANURE. 

Huntouy  Dec,  14,  1821 
Induced  by  Mr.  Wright's  questions,  and  your 
own  note  thereon,  I  presume  to  send  you  a  few 
observations  in  reply.  To  the  first  question,  as 
to  the  proper  depth  of  covering  manure,  I  con- 
eeive  the  shallower  the  manure,  be  it  of  whatso 
ever  kind,  is  buried  in  the  soil,  the  belter ;  but,  at 
the  same  lime,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  all  b*e 
cjovered  with  the  natural  soil,  if  possible.  In  an- 
swer to  the  second  question  whether  exposure  to 
the  sun  by  frequent  ploughing  in  summer,  benefits 
or  injures,  the  land ;  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
tliat  it  is  decidedly  beneficial  to  all  soils,  but  by 
far  most  so  to  those  of  a  heavy  and  tenacious  kind. 
As  to  what  are  the  benefits  land  derives  from 
summer  fallow,  I  have  to  reply,  that  they  are 
various  in  nature  and  degrees.  The  benefits  1 
have  witnessed  are  these  ; — to  expose  the  insects 
•which  prey  on  vegetation,  to  devouring  birds 
to  give  greater  effect  to  that  primary  source 
of  warmth  and  life,  and  fertility,  the  sun;  to 
destroy  noxious  roots  of  weeds,  and  to  bring 
the  earth  to  a  pulverised  state,  on  which  the 
genial  rains  can  act  with  greater  effect.  These 
advantages  follow  on  light  soils,  and  on  heavy 
tenacious  lands,  they  are  experienced  in  a  much 
greater  degree ;  indeed,  the  heaviest  soils  become 
barren  without  summer  fallowing.  As  to  the 
next  question,  which  embraces  so  wide  an  inqui- 
ry, I  must  leave  it  to  better-informed  persons 
than  myself.  The  last  question  I  will  presume 
to  answer,  by  assuring  the  enquirer,  that  no  crop 
of  any  kind  can  ever  render  the  soil  so  fit  for  the 
same  course  of  crops  again,  as  if  summer  fal- 
lowed ;  for  there  is  no  growing  crop  whatever, 
but  must  deprive  the  land  of  some  portion  of  its 
fertility,  unless  accompanied  or  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  manure. 

ON  FEEDING  WITHMANGEL  WURZEL. 

Kilton^  Dec.  28,  1821.. 

Sir— I  perfectly  agree  with  your  correspon- 
dent P.*  in  his  answer  to  M.  W,  m  your  last  Jour- 
nal, as  to  the  value  of  Mangel  Wurzel  as  food, 
not  only  for  sheep,  but  also  for  bullocks,  pigs, 
&c ;  but  experience  has  taught  me  that  it  should 
be  used  with  caution  at  the  commencement  of 
feeding,  that  is,  a  small  quantity  only  should  be 
given  :  I  therefore  offer  Al,  Jf,  the  result  of  my 
experience  in  the  use  of  it. — The  frost  and  snow 
of  the  winter  1820,  depriving  me  of  my  other 
s«cculent  food  for  my  breeding  ewes,  I  was  oblig 
ed  to  make  use  of  the  store  Of  Mangel  Wurzel, 
which  was  placed  in  troughs  ;  Aay  was  also  al- 
lowed. Not  having  given  any  to  ewes  before,  I 
was  induced  (in  consequence  of  the  Holkham 
cows  being  palsied  a  few  years  since,  and  having 
witnessed  similar  effects  in  my  own)  to  notice 
particularly  the  eflfect:  some  of  them  fed  vora- 
ciously ;  these,  in  a  short  time,  sickened,  and  in 
a  few  days  began  to  lose  their  wool,  and  apart  be- 
came quite  naked;  those  were  also  the  first  that 
weaned  their  lambs  in  theJspring.  I  would  there- 
fore recommend  to  M.  W'.  to  give  his  ewes  near 
the  time  of  lambing,  and  those  recently  lambed, 
but  a  small  quantity,  increasing  it  as  the  lambs 
increase  in  size,  as  experience  has  convinced  me, 
that  to  create,  by  any  succulent  food^  the  greatest 
possible  flow  of  milk  in  the  ewe,  when  the  lamb 
IS  young  and  not  able  to  draw  the  whole  quantity 
from  the  udder  is  a  bad  practice  of  shepherding. 

As  Mangel  Wurzel  stands,  in  my  opinion,  pre- 
caxiinent  of  all  cattle  crops,  and  having  been  a 
cultivator  of  it  several  years,  and  having  tried 


several  modes  of  cultivation,  I  intend  the  first 
opportunity,  to  detail  for  your  service,  the  mode 
I  found  most  successful.    I  am.  Sir,  Your*s  truly. 

C.  ADDAMS. 
P.  S.  As  a  specimen  of  the  ability  of  faimers 
being  enabled  to  drink  their  "pint  of  wine,"  or 
their  '*  noxious  dram,"  as  your  Hampshire  cor- 
respondent describes  in  your  last  Journal ; — at  a 
sale  of  farming  stock,  a  few  days  since  in  this 
county,  (Somerset),  distrained  for  rent  (now  a  ve- 
ry common  {practice),  a  pig  which  was  stated  to 
be  near  or  quite  three  months  old,  was  knocked 
down  at  only  one  sixpence  !  and  another  at  Is.: 
the  other  stock  was  sold  at  or  less  than  one  third 
of  the  price  it  would  have  made  seven  or  eight 
years  since. 


CHALLENGE  FROM  THE  HEREFORDS. 

Lynch  Courty  June  25,  1823. 
Several  challenges  having  been  offered  at  dif- 
ferent times  to  show  Short  Horns  against  Here- 
fords,  I  am  induced  to  make  an  offer,  which  if 
accepted,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  would  go  farther 
to  throw  some  light  upon  this  interesting  ques- 
tion, than  could  be  obtained  by  the  bringing 
of  single  animals  of  a  particular  description  mto 
opposition.  A  man  may  by  accident,  or  by  supe- 
rior keeping,  possess  a  very  excellent  animal 
whose  general  stock  may  be  nothing  extraordina- 
ry ;  but  if  the  whole  or  the  greater  pait  of  his 
breeding  stock  is  found  to  excel,  he  is  fairly  en 
titled  to  pre-eminence.  I  wish  to  bring  such  a 
portion  of  my  breeding  stock  into  competition! 
with  any  other  breed,  as  shall  afford  a  fair  speci- 
men of  the  whole,  without  being  so  numerous  as 
to  render  their  exhibition  seriously  inconvenient. 
I  therefore  hereby  offer  to  shew  two  bulls,  two 
cows,  two  three-years»old  heifers,  two  two- years- 
old  ditto,  two  yearling  ditto,  two  heifer  calves 
and  a  bull  calf.  I  would  have  made  it  two  bull 
calves,  but  I  have  only  two,  and  one  of  them  has! 
met  with  an  accident,  and  will  pi'obably  be  too 
lame  to  travel.  In  order  to  take  in  all  persons; 
who  may  wish  to  accept  this  challenge,  I  profess! 
myself  willing  to  shew  my  stock  for  any  sum  not 
exceeding  one  hundred  guineas,  or  merely  p.our 
Chonneur^  or,  as  we  say  in  English,  for  love. 
The  stock  to  be  shewn  at  Sir  Charles  Morgan's 
next  show :  none  of  the  cattle  to  have  had  any 
milk  except  what  was  afforded  them  by  their 
own  dams,  and  none  to  have  had  cake  or  com  in 
any  way,  since  they  were  four  months  old  (except 
the  bulls)  and  to  be  the  property  of  the  person 
accepting  the  challenge  at  the  date  of  this  letter. 
As  my  object  in  making  this  offer  is  avowedly  to 
establish  the  excellence  of  the  Hereford  breed  of 
cattle,  my  challenge  only  extends  to  those  of 
other  breeds, 

I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
J.  R.  SMYTHIES. 


ter  of  the  9th  July,  inserted  in  your  paper  of  the 
22d  August,  No  22 ;  upon  the  subject  of  the 
Isle  of  France  Cotton. — It  is  yet  in  blosswn,' — 
it  ought  to  be  as  in  the  manuscript — It  is  not 
yet  in  blossom."  At  this  advanced  period,  cot- 
ton of  every  description  is  in  bloom — our  Island 
Planters  are  at  present  piching  40  and  50 
pounds  to  each  negro  per  day. 

I  visited  my  plantation  a  few  days  ago.— The 
Isle  •i  France  cotton,  of  which  I  have  about 
twenty  or  thirty  stalks,  had  grown  to  the  height 
of  five  feet,  abd  had  branched  out  very  much — 
it  was  not  even  yet  in  blossom— I  do  not  think 
it  will  answer  in  our  climate. 

I  remain,  very  respectfully, 

CHARLES  E.  ROWAND. 
f .  S.  Skinnkr,  Esq. 


See  American  Farmer^  ml,  5,  Ab.  22tfi.  ITS 


KiditoYiaV  Correspondence. 


Extract  to  the  Editor^  dated 
Lancaster  C.  H.  (Virg.)  27th  May,  1823. 
**  I  have  recently  passed  through  several  of  the 
upper  counties  of  this  State,  and  never  in  my 
life  saw  such  promising  com  crops.  From  a 
field  of  about  fifteen  acres.  Major  Peter,  the 
proprietor,  expects  to  make  twenty -five  barrels 
to  the  acre.  The  com  was  planted  in  double 
rows  about  eighteen  inches  apait  and  eighteen 
inches  in  t4ie  drill,  two  stalks  in  a  place  ;  a  space 
of  five  feet  then  intervened,  the  double  rows  as 
before,  and  so  on  through  the  field." 

Charleston,  September  1,  1823. 

Dear  Sir, 

Peranit  m«  to  request  you  will  correct  a  typo- 
graphical omission,  at  the  condu^on  of  my  let' 


Baltimore,  Friday,  September  12,  1823. 

JET*  Hedges.— We  have  been  informed  that 
the  modern  practice  in  England,  is  to  trim  hedg- 
es  to  the  shape  of  the  wedge,— point  upwards.— 
The  object  is  to  ensure  to  the  whole  surface  an 
equal  action  of  sun  and  air,  and  by  that  means 
an  uniform  verdure  and  thickness.  In  the  usual 
square  form,  the  sides  and  bottom  part  are  sha- 
ded, while  the  sun  shines  full  upon  the  top- 
hence  so  much  irregularity  in  the  verdure  and 
growth,  spoiling  the  appearance  and  destroying 
the  dtrength  of  the  hedge. 

MOM 

LATE  FROM  FRANCE.— The  ship  PariP. 
Captain  Robinson,  has  just  arrived  from  Havre, 
from  which  port  she  sailed  the  Ist  of  August.— 
W  e  have  received  Paris  dates  of  the  29th,  and 
London  of  the  27th, 

A  battle  had  been  fought  at<:orunna,  in  which 
the  French  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  ruO 
men.  Sir  Robert  Wilson  had  been  wounded  in 
this  engagement.  Things  did  not  look  as  weU 
in  France  as  formerly— the  people  having  ex- 
pressed complaints  of  the  tardy  operations  of 
the  armies  in  Spain. 

Cotton  has  risen  in  Havre,  in  consequence  of 
the  rise  in  England— New-Orleans  27  to  33  sous. 
Upland  25  to  28. 

MOM 

BALTIMORE  MARKET. 
PRICES  CURREJK  T~-^orrected  weeklt. 
Flour,  best  white  wheat,  g7— Howard  street, 
from  wagons,  g6  37^— Superfine,  g6  50— fine 
do.  $6  25— Wharf,  do.  i56  00— White  wheat, 
14  to  1  25— Red  do.  ^1  05  to  %\  12— Rye.  45 
cts— Com,  36  a  39  cts.— wharf  Oats,  25  a  26  cts.- 
wagon  Oats,  28  cents— Beef,  8  cents  per  lb.— 
Live  Cattle,  $6  to  g6  50,  per  cwt. — Bacon, 
hog  round,  glO— Pork,  g4  50  to  5  50  per  c.  lb., 
6  to  8  cts.  per  pound — ^Mutton,  5  to  6  cts.  per 
lb. — ^Beans,  retail,  $150,  cargo  price,  1  12i— 
Peas,  retail,  75  a  80  cts.,  cargo  price  58  a  60  cts. 
— ^Red  Clover  Seed,  5g6 — Orchard  Grass  do.  g3-^ 
Herds*  Grass  do.  g3 — Timothy  do.  g4 — - 
Flax  Seed,  75  to  80  cent&— Whiskey,  from 
the  wago!i%  :>7  to  36  cts.  per  gal.  including  the 
barrel — Apple  brandy,  30  to  32  cts. — Peach  do. 
65  to  70  cts.— Shad,  g6  00,— Hen^higs,  No.  1, 
$2  70  per  bbl..  No.  2,  g2  37^ — Fine  Salt,  60  to 
65  cts.  per  bush.,  coarse,  do.  70 — Butter,  (fir- 
kin) 14  cts.  per  lb. — Eggs,  10  cts.  per  doz.— 
New  Hay,  $15  per  ton,  old  do  gl8 — Straw. 
SIO. 

Maryland  ToBACce.— No  s^les. 

Prices  of  fresh  seeds  at  PhUadclfihm, 
Clover  ^7— Ti»othy,  g3  to  g4 — Orchard, 
S2^Herd,  75  to  100  cctits— Millet  SQ  cents. 


myif,  ^YfiL.  p.        AMEBmAH  FAHMBB>— Baltimore^  BBrr&wiigi  IIHk»  t8ML_ 

AMUC11LTUUE.  Tlie  Agwculturdl  Society  of  Albcmtrlc, 

 1    —  *  ^^^—^  \m  yirsinfftt  have  propoaed  mch  a  mamre  to  the 

HfTBRfiifTlKG  EXTRACTS— /n>/n  ^^Wntfl-lcitism  fif  ^ii^b^e^  aad  Mn  MiAiI&Mihai  un- 
tBm«f        oMrr  addrtt^e*,  m^moir^,  kjfc,  en  ^eitAkm  1^  iee  It  ««rff^  Into  effeet.  With 


Ml 


but  UTileii  we  do  MOiciMfig  more  effident  ihmt 
we  hare  Ocmc,  llttlt  iiill  agriatliof^  derif ^ 
fram  our  lahoatt.  Why  MiM  m  luure  a  Fait 
und  CaUl«  Show  in  theclff  of  lu«%^  f  (  J  ume 

lAt  ^Ito  ii  1^  i>/^cr  of  the  ,i77irnciifi  Farmer.  sMzh    noble  eKaififile  before  us,  we  ought  not  to  lhi>  plttce  at  being;  ne3.r  the  ce&MpC  ths  iMti); 

iu  sii:uc.  Once  commenced  u  \yiU  ^row  of  Itwtf  s  and  thf 

Were  the  funds  of  this  society  sufficient,  1  advantages  to  bt'  derived  from  it  to  afdculturr 
u  iHild  recciumend  tbe  appointment  of  a  skilful  will  be  incalculable— If  our  fuDda  are  not  mfh^ 
H&i,ML,  and  scit  nufic  n^ricultuhai,  assisted  by  l*t  fih.  ^-.t>r|cicnt  to  meci  tlie  premiums  we  may^  wish  tg 
OlnjsttMri,  dt  oMv  ul^iver^ily,  as  it  j^;^roh>^.^i>t,  t ifj  .i\viird»  pt!tiafjn  live  legislalure  now  in  scsaioji  for 
*  '  *         make  ;iei  a;j;i  icuUunU  ami  j^tciln>^ic;il  tour  tjf  the  assi?itance,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  body  so 

ill  which  agricultlire  has  state  ;  \\  wimU  tend  mucli  to  tin;  prxnnotion  of    "         '      '  '  ' 

in  harmonis- 


AaalCUl-TUaAL    sOcietv  NaH-m 
IllClff  ifti.  air  Ds.  H.  H 

m        m        m        m  ^ 

The  tew 


1  !^  K    TK  t 

t'  AROL  l- 


MttlDthiIGoantn^  haa militate  our  art,  aud  have  chappy  influence 

"  ™  impfovemeTit ;       Jfep  ii^ttreat*  wj^cfa  .now  4Wd©  it* 


wise  and  patriotic  will  not  hesitate  to  grai^t  it. 
Let       however,  reooUect  the  fable  of  Herrul^ 

,  -   .   .   .  and  the  wagoner.  . 

 ^         >  istiif%  who  were  ig-  weStVm  iti4  eilf«tin  sfefitioDSf.     As  eb^nedted    The  ^eolot^ical  itiowl«dge  tliat  1  poiieta  ^ 

iiorant  ottts  first  pHnciptes,  although  some  iiidivi-  with  the  advancement  of  agriculture,  good  roads  this  state  is  confined  to  a  small  portion.  This 
duals  of  scientific  acquirements  are  engaged  in  and  navigable  streams,  are  of  primary  impor-jcity  is  the  western  boundary  of  my  travels.  I 
what  they  call  farming,  yet  hi  nine  cases  in  ten  it  is  tance  ;  but  to  carry  this  object  into  effect  depends  should  feel  great  satisfaction  in  being  able  to 
'u  lib  them  a  secondary  object;  their  attention  is  ta-  upon  those  who  hold  the  purse  strings  of  the  communicate  to  you  the  different  soils  that  vari- 
ktn  up  with  some  more  lucrative  and  fascinating  state.   Upon  the  internal  improvement  of  the  egate  its  surface. 

pursuit  than  the  dull  and  monotonous  labor  of  til-  state  much  money  has  been  expended,  and  little  |  From  this  to  the  Atlantic  the  predominant  con- 
la^e.  Every  parent  who  can  give  to  his  son  an  benefit  derived:  public  excitement  is  aroused,  stituent  of  the  soil  is  silicia,  or  sand.  The  mar- 
educaiion  above  that  of  mediocrity,  sees  with  and  I  am  fearful  public  opinion  is  against  it.    In  gins  of  our  rivers,  which  is  the  most  productive 


cNts  of  parental  partiality  in  this  son,  the  germ 
of  a  great  man,  and  he  would  think  it  a  culpable 
nt- gleet  of  his  duty,  a  derogation  of  his  fatherly 
discernment,  and  a  blighting  frost  to  the  budding 
gtiiius  of  his  son,  were  he  to  make  any  thing  less 
of  him  than  a  lawyer  or  a  doctor ;  but  of  the 
n^any  lawyers  and  doctors  that  are  called^  how 
frvj  are  chosen  ;  little  does  the  blind  and  fond 
parent  think  that  in  placing  his  son  in  a  Sphere 
nature  never  intended  him  to  occupy,  he  is  en- 
tuiling  upoii  him  misery  and  disgrace ;  how  ma- 
ny are  there  this  day  of  thirty,  forty,  and  fifty 


my  humble  opinion,  if  those  who  have  had  the  lands  I  have  seen  in  the  state,  afford,  upon  ana- 
superintendence  of  the  improvement  of  our  rivers  lysing,  sand,  lime,  clay,  and  that  dark  powder 
had  begun  at  their  mouths  and  worked  against  which  is  the  effect  of  decomposition  of  dead  ve- 
the  stream,  they  would  have  brought  with  getable  and  animal  matter,  called  by  Davy  an 
them  the  good  wishes  and  the  purses  of  the  people,  extractive  matter,  and  by  the  French  chemists^ 
Instead  of  seeing  the  members  of  the  legislature,  Terreau. 

for  fear  of  losing  their  seats,  voting  against  a*  Probably  there  is  no  State  in  the  Union  which 
measure  of  such  vital  importance  to  all  classes  would  afford  a  greater  diversity  of  soil  than  ours, 
of  the  community,  you  would  see  them  vieing  or  which  is  better  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
with  each  other  who  should  be  most  zealous  in  agriculture.  Almost  every  plant  necessary  to 
its  promotion.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  we  are  de«  our  immediate  want  or  comfort,  that  will  grow 
ficient  in  state  pride,  and  have  borne  the  scourge  this  side  of  the  tropics,  will  flourish  here.  It 
)  'car8  of  age,  who  repent  in  bitter  agony  this  mis-  of  ridicule  from  pur  sisters  of  the  union,  until  we  was  thought  for  a  long  time  that  the  cotton  plant 
aijplication  of  talents  ;  as  farmers,  as  mechanics, .  have  become  irsensible  to  the  smart.  Look  at  required  a  warmer  climate,  and  more  congenial 
ihey  might  have  been  respected  and  honored  in  New  York,  she  has  brought  ihe  lakes  to  the  soil ;  experience,  however,  has  proven  the  falla- 
tiitir  stations,  but  having  spent  their  youths  in  |  ocean,  and  the  mountains  to  the  sea  board ;  she  cy  of  this  opinion.  The  cotton  of  North  Caroli- 
tke  pursuit  of  an  object  beyond  their  capacity  to ;  has  opened  her  treasury  for  the  encouragement  na  sustains  as  lair  a  character  in  the  European 


reach,  they  arc  at  this  day  unfitted  for  the  one  or 
x\\L  Other,  displeased  with  themselves  and  envy- 
ing those  who  outstrip  them  in  their  professions, 
they  will  go  down  to  the  grave  "  unwept,  unho- 
nored  and  unsung."  The  minds  of  men  are  not 
all  cast  in  the  same  mould,  nor  fitted  to  follow  in 
life's  devious  path  the  same  pursuit, 

For  not  alike  to  every  mortal  eye 

Is  this  great  scene  unveil'd.  For  since  the 
claims 

Of  social  life,  to  different  labors  urge 
The  active  powers  of  man;  with  wise  intent 
The  hand  of  nature  on  peculiar  m«nds 
Imprints  a  different  bias,  and  to  each 
Decrees  its  province  in  the  common  toil. 
To  some  she  taught  the  fabric  of  the  sphere 
The  changeful  moon  ;  the  circuit  of  the  stars 
The  golden  zones  of  heaven  ;  to  some  she  gave 
To  weigh  the  moment  of  eternal  things. 
Of  time,  of  space,  and  fate's  unbroken  chain. 


markets  as  any  upland  cotton  in  the  union. 

This  plant  known  in  Botany  by  the  name  of 
Gossypium  Herbaceum,  is  a  native  of  the  East 
Indies,  and  by  that  great  naturalist,  Linnxus,  is 
arranged  in  the  sixteenth  class  of  his  sexual  sys-'^ 
tem,  Monodelphia,  (or  one  brotherhood)  which 


ought  to  be  established  a  Fi-ofessorship  of  Agri 
culture  in  our  university.    If  I  am  not  misinform- 


of  agriculture,  and  by  the  sound  policy  and  poli- 
tical wisdom  of  her  rulers,  she  is  destined  to  be- 
come the  greatest  agricultural  and  commercial 
state  in  the  union. 

•  ••••• 

It  becomes  necessary  for  farmers  in  their  en- 
deavours to  improve  the  husbandry  of  the  state,  not  only  embraces  vegetables  of  the  smallest  but 
to  relinquish  the  old  method  of  shallow  ploughing  of  the  most  stupendous  size.  The  dimensions  of 
up  and  down  hills,  and  taking  from  the  land  for  a  the  Bombax  Petandrum,  a  tree  of  Africa,  is  in- 
succession  of  years,  a  crop  of  the  same  kind:  to  credible  to  those  who  have  not  made  natural  his- 
this  injudicious  method  is  it  owing,  that  so  many  tory  their  study.  According  to  the  account  of 
barren  old  fields"  lay  waste.  Few  farms  in. William  Bosman,  who  saw  it  in  its  native  soil,  it 
the  billy  part  of  our  state  are  intrinsically  worth,!  would  afford  shelter  to  an  army  of  twenty  thou* 
by  fifty  per  cent,  as  much  as  they  were  twenty 'sand  men,  without  incommoding  each  other  un- 
years  ago.    By  shallow  ploughing,  the  soil  of  der  its  branches. 

"  Nature  !  great  parent !  whose  unceasing  hand 
Rolls  ix)und  the  seasons  of  the  changeful  year, 
How  mighty,  how  majestic  are  thy  works!" 
I  have  little  doubt  but  that  the  sugar  cane 
might  be  brought  to  assimilate  to  the  climate  of 
this  state.  It  is  a  wise  provision  of  Providence, 
and  calculated  to  draw  from  us  the  warmest  feel- 
ngs  of  gratitude  to  the  great  Giver  of  all  Gifts, 
that  vegetables  necessar)'  for  our  subsistence  are 
made  subservient  to  our  industry  and  persever- 
ance. Wheat,  which  has  been  aptly  styled  the 
king  of  grain,  and  Which  constitutes  such  a  large 
proportion  of  the  bread-stuffs  of  the  civilized 
world,  flourishes  beneath  the  soft  and  vivifying 
beams  of  an  Italian  sun,  and  lives  in  the  icy  fet- 
ters of  a  Canada  winter — It  has  followed  civiliz- 
ed man,  in  his  migrations  from  the  fertile  banks 
of  Euphrates, 

••To  where  dread  winter  spreads  its  latest 
glooms 

And  reigns  tremendous  o'er  the  conquer'd 
year." 

Naturalists  inform  us,  that  so  influential  is  the 
power  of  climate  and  cultivation  over  the  hah^ 


hills  has  floated  down  our  rivers,  fertilizing  their 
banks,  choiring  their  channels,  and  stopping  their 
mouths:  deep  and  horizontal  i^loughing,  a  judi- 
cious rotation  of  crops,  and  a  liberal  application 
of  manure,  will  yet  restore  them  to  their  former 


And  will's  quick  impulse.  Others  by  the  hand  fertility.    Our  lai  ming  utensils  are,  in  the  gene- 
She  led  o'er  vales  and  mountains,  to  explore      ral,  illy  calculated  to  answer  the  purposes  for 
What  healing  virtue  swells  the  tender  veins      which  they  arc  intended  ;  lik^  the  mccha.iic,  the 
Of  herbs  and  flowers,  or  what  the  beams  of  farmer  cannot  do  good  work  without  good  tools. 
QiQ|.|i  There  is  no  better  evidence  in  any  country  of 

Draw  forth."   ^1^^  state  of  its  agriculture  than  the  appearance 

To  place  agriculture  upon  that  high  and  bono-  o/  domestic  animals.  To  judge  of  North-Caro- 
ruble  ground;  which  it  ought  to  sustain,  and  to' l»na  husbandry  by  this  cntenon,  the  result  would 
make  the  knowledge  of  it  worthy  the  ambition  not  be  much  in  its  favor.  Maryland  is  retrieving 
a;^d  the  pride  of  the  youths  of  our  state,  there  fast  her  former  supineness,  by  her  Agricultunil 

,  -  .    F        .  .  »•  i_  _  J   _  i».-_r  I       _r  A  :    SNfvif»tiP'«    hf»r  Fairs  and  rattle  shows    and  the 


Societies,  her  Fairs  and  cattle  shows,  and  the 
great  attention  she  is  now  paying  to  the  improve 


ed,  the  pecuniary  situation  of  that  institution  is  ment  of  neat  cattle,  horses  and  mules.  These 
amply  suWientfor  the  purpose,  and  if  it  is  not,  I  ^r.ntinc  .  n^w  ^ra  ,n  th.  :»an..rnitn- 

certainly  believe  that  the  present  legislature  em- 
phatically styled  the  collected  wisdom  of  the 
Slate,  representing  with  others,  the  agricultural 
interest  of  the  community,  would  give  their  undi- 
vided support  to  a  measure,  as  I  humbly  con 


societies  are  creating  a  new  era  in  the  agi-icultu- 
ral  history  of  this  country. — Ours  is  the  oniy 
one  whose  beneficial  influence  has  not  extended 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  room  in  which  we  mett. 
Why  so  much  apathy  in  a  cause  so  important  to 
ourselves  and  our  country  ?  We  mav  meet  hen 


ceive,  wi«e  m  its  project,  vid  beneficial  in  itsioncc  a  year,  salute,  shake  hands,  and  depart ; 
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of  vegetables,  that  when  transplanted  into  cold 
climates,  many,  of  the  perennial  plants  become 
annular,  and  the  species  are  perpetuated  by  sefed. 
Thus  in  its  native  warm  climate,  the  Ricinus 
Communis,  or  Castor  Oil  plant,  has  a  shrubby 
stem,  and  is  a  perennial,  but  in  cold  climates  both 
the  root  and  the  stem  perish,  and  the  vegetable  is 
continued  by  its  seed."  Evergreens,  when  car- 
ried from  a  cold  to  a  warm  climate,  become  per- 
difols,  and  vice  versa.  The  Quince  tree  is  a  pcr- 
difol  in  cold  climates,  but  becomes  an  evergreen 
•when  transplanted  to  Italy  and  the  south  of 
France ;  and  professor  Barton  has  informed  us, 
that  "  that  truly  beautiful  vegetable,  the  Frank- 
linia  Altamahaw,  since  its  first  introduction  into 
Pennsylvania,  has  changed  its  time  of  flowering 
nearly  two  months."  The  oaks  and  the  poplars 
of  Europe,  when  carried  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  put  forth  their  leaves  on  one  side  of  the 
equator,  while  they  are  shedding  them  on  the 
other.  If  vegetables  arc  thus  made  to  bend  to 
the  force  of  climate,  is  it  an  idle  conjecture  to 
suppose  that  the  cane  or  the  olive  might  be  made 
to  mature  here  ?  The  cultivation  of  the  vine 
would  be  both  a  pleasing  and  profiuble  business 
I  know^  nothing  of  its  culture  from  experience 


FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  SEA  KALE. 
This  is  a  deep  rooting  plant,  and  therefore  re 
quires  a  good  depth  of  soil,  either  of  a  sandy  or 
light  loose  loamy  nature  :  if  it  be  not  naturally 
this,  it  should  be  made  so  by  trenching  it  two 
and  a  half  feet  deep,  and  then  it  may  be  made 
after  the  manner  of  an  asparagus  bed,  but  it  will 
not,  like  asparagus,  require  a  repetition  of  ma- 
nure afterwards,  except  for  forcing. 

SOWING. 

The  bed  may  be  four  and  a  half  feet  wide,  and 
when  ready  for  sowing,  stretch  a  line  lengthways 
the  bed,  and  one  foot  on  from  each  side,  and 
along  these  two  lines  at  the  distance  of  every 
two  feet,  mark  a  circle  of  five  inches  diameter, 
in  which  plant  five  seeds  thus,^ 


two  inches  deep ;  if  two  beds  are  wanted,  a  se 
cond  may  be  made  and  planted  in  like  manner. 


but  am  warranted  in  saying  that  both  soil  aiid  cli-  [alongside  of  the  former,  with  an  alley  between 
mate  are  suitable  to  its  growth.  Our  forests  teem  them  of  eighteen  inches  wide.  This  should  be 
with  indigenous  vines,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  were  j^one  in  the  fall. 

they  properly  tamed  and  ^^".^''^"^^.^^^^"^^^^^  First  year's  management. 

tion,  their  produce  would  equal  the  wmes  of  tiU-I  .      ^  , 

rope  in  flavor  and  quality.  "  The^inous  latitude  ^  In  the  sprmg  the  seeds  will 


and  as 


•xtends  from  25®  to51°  north."  The  cultivation 
•f  the  vine  is  of  high  antiquity  :  "  Noah  planted 
vineyards  and  made  wine.  The  heathens  dei- 
fied Bacchus  for  having  learnt  them  the  uses  of 
wine.  The  Grecians  and  the  Romans  paid  great 
assiduity  to  its  culture.  Plato  says  that  wine  is 
the  most  invaluable  gift  of  God  to  man.  Portur 

fal,  France,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Spain  and 
lungary  cultivate  the  vine  with  great  success. 
The  island  of  Madeira  exports  annually  about 
35,000  pipes  of  wine,  which  costs  in  this  countiy 
from  three  to  six  dollars  per  gallon.  The  culti- 
vation of  the  vine  commenced  in  that  island 
about  four  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  first  cut- 
tings were  carried  there  from  Cyprus.  France 
at  present  excels  the  rest  of  Europe  in  this 
branch  of  Agriculture,  and  it  is  supposed  the 
brandies  made  from  the  grape  in  that  country 
produces  annually  from  eight  to  ten  millions  of 
dollars. 

Agriculture  in  its  slow  and  sober  movements, 
teaches  us  economy,  temperance  and  frugality. 
The  prudent  farmer  looks  unmoved  upon  the 
fickle  goddess  of  fortune,  as  she  sports  with  the 
feelings  of  those  who  flock  to  her  temple,  but 
pities  the  subjects  of  her  waywirdness.  Few 
Indeed  are  the  instances  in  this  country  of  a  far' 
mer's  becoming  insolvent^  who  has  devotea  his 
whole  time  and  attention  to  the  pursuits  of  his 
'vocation^  and  been  contented  with  its  slow  but 
sure  gains. 

The  riches  of  a  moment's  growth,  in  a  mo- 
ment takps  wing^  and  fly  away ;  but  that  compe- 
tency whi:h  is  the  reward  of  honest  industry 
travels  with  us  to  the  grave,  and  certainly  if 
there  ever  was  a  country  which  held  out  induce- 
ments to  the  husbandman  to  exert  his  industry 
and  enterprise,  it  is  this — ^the  land  of  libertv  and 
the  abode  of  freemen— our  civil,  political  and 
religious  rights  secured  to  us  by  a  government 
whose  foundation  rests  upon  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  so  long  as  that  adamantine  chain  of 
unanimity  which  binds  together  the  north  and  the 
south,  the  east  and  the  west,  shall  remaih  unbro- 
ken, it  will  continue  to  be 

^*  The  land  of  the  brave,  and  the  home  of  the 
free." 
tkcember  16,  1832. 


they  appear,  .protection  should  be  given  them 
against  the  turnip  fly,  which  otherwise  will  soon 
destroy  them.  In  about  a  month  or  six  weeks  the 
plants  will  become  sufficiently  strong  to  withstand 
the  ravages  of  the  fly,  and  then  three  only  of 
the  strongest  plants,  should  be  suffered  to  re 
main  in  each  circle,  and  the  rest  removed  and 
planted  out  with  their  tap  roots  perfect,  either  to 
supply  vacandes  or  form  another  bed  if  required. 

The  plants  should  be  plentifully  watered  in 
June  and  July,  and  kept  free  from  weeds  through 
the  summer,  and  in  the  fall  as  soon  as  their 
leaves  are  decayed,  clear  them  away,  and  cover 
the  beds  over  evenly,  two  orthree  inches  thick, 
with  sand  or  light  loose  earth,  which  finishes 
every  thing  for  the  first  year. 

Second  and  subsequent  years. 
None  of  the  plants  should  be  cut  this  year,  but 
as  some  of  them  will  rise  strong,  and  throw  up 
flower  stems,  these  should  be  nipped  off  as  long 
as  they  appear,  unless  seeds  are  wanted.  The 
beds  are  to  be  kept  clean  from  weeds  through  the 
summer,  and  all  decayed  leaves  removed  and 
cleared  away  in  the  fall,  and  this  practice  should 
be  followed  in  all  succeeding  vears.  As  the 
plants  will  henceforward  allow  of  being  cut  eve- 
ry \  ear,  the  autumnal  covering  to  the  beds,  now 
and  hereafter,  must  be  adapted  to  the  mode  in 
which  it  i^  intended,  the  plants  are  to  be  blanch 
ed    ~"         ■  -  -    -  - 


ticularly  between  the  pots,  and  fix  heat  sticks  at 
proper  intervals,  to  ascertain  the  heat  of  *hc 
bed.  Examine  the  progress  of  the  plants  from 
time  to  time,  whith  may  be  done  by  carefully 
uncovering  the  dung  from  over  the  tc^  of  any 
one  pot,  and  taking  off  the  lid,  and  immediately 
replacing  the  same,  and  the  removed  dung  upoa 
it.  The  middle  of  a  mild  day  will  be  the  best 
time  to  do  this.  When  any  of  the  plants  have 
filled  the  pots,  which  they  will  do  in  the  space 
of  a  month  or  five  weeks,  according  to  the  heat 
of  the  bed  and  state  of  the  weather,  they  may 
then  be  cut,  and  in  doing  this  care  should  be  u- 
keii  not  to  injure  the  hearts  of  the  plants.  The 
pots  should  be  replaced  over  the  crowns  of  the 
plants  as  they  are  cut.  but  they  need  not  be 
again  covered  with  the  dung ;  nor  should  thelids  re- 
main on  the  pots  but  for  two  or  three  days  after- 
wards, according  to  the  weather,  that  the  plants 
may  be  inured  to  the  open  air  as  soon  at  may  be, 
and  when  all  the  plants  have  been  cot,  and 
become  gradually  exposed  to  the  air,  the 
dung  and  pots  should  be  wholly  cleared  away, 
and  the  plants  suffered  to  take  their  free  growth, 
through  the  summer,  and  the  following  spring  it 
will  be  adviseable  to  iilanch  them  according  to 
the  second  or  third  method. 

Second  method^Vui  on  the  pots  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  the  same  manner  as  before-mentioo- 
ed,  and  cut  and  treat  tne  plants  in  all  rc^ecti 
the  same,  except  that  no  dung  is  here  to  be  used 
for  foixing,  and  therefore  the  plants  xnW  be 
much  slower  in  blanching ;  but  this  will  be  an  ad- 
vantage, as  by  treating  one  bed  thus,  and  another 
according  to  the  first  method,  a  successional  and 
long  supply  of  this  delicious  vegetable  will  be  ob- 
tained. 

TTiird  method.^Hert  neither  blanching  potr 
nor  dung  are  used,  but  the  plants  are  suffered  to 
come  up  through  the  autumnal  covering,  and  as 
they  appear  above  the  surface,  they  should  be 
immediately  and  carefully  cut ;  but  the  plants 
thus  blanched  will  not  be  so  pure  and  delicate  as 
those  raised  by  the  two  first  methods. 


BLANCHING  POT& 


These  arc  earthen  pots  of  the  following  thape 
and  size,  viz.:  eighteen  inches  inside  diameter 
at  the  bottom,  nine  inches  inside  diameter  at  the 
top,  and  fifteen  inches  high,  with  a  lid  to  take 
on  and  off.  Thest  pots,  when  not  wanted  for 
blanching,  will  imswer  for 


imswer  for  protecting  melon 
plants  from   late  frosts,  and  for  forcing  and 
iVacco^nT^othe  twTfi'r^rm^^^  newly  transplanted  flower  and  other 

mentioned,  then  the  fall  covering  may  be  the»P^*"^*^^^°>       "'^"•^"d  other  purposes. 


same  as  in  the  first  year,  and  sticks  should  be 
fixed  in  the  centres  of  the  circles  to  mark  the 
places  of  the  plants,  that  the  blanching  pots  af- 
ter described,  may  be  placed  exactly  over  them ; 
but  if  they  are  to  be  blanched  according  to  the 
third  method,  then  the  fall  covering  should  not 
be  less  than  eight  inches  thick. 

The  following  are  the  three  modes  of  blanching. 
First  method^KhoMt  the  middle  of  March, 
place  blanching  pots  over  the  circles  marked  by 
the  sticks ;  remove  the  sticks,  and  press  down 
the  pots  firmly  and  close  on  the  ground— then 
cover  the  whole  bed,  pots  and  all,  with  fresh 
stable  dung  three  feet  thick,  extending  it  «ut. 
wards  from  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  bed  two 
'feet,  and  pressing  it  down  close  in  all  places,  par- 
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TO  THE  SOITOR  OF  THE  AMEAlCAiT  FARMEB# 

FENCES— COMPARISON  or  differekt  kihdS. 

Sharon,  Bth  Se/ifember,  1823. 
In  the  22i  number  of  your  work,  vol.  5,  there 
are  some  strictures  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Caleb 
Kirk,  of  Brandy  wine,  on  a  paper  which  I  read 
before  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Buck's  county, 
upon  fences.  Whatever  censure  is  due  to  that 
paper,  is  applicable  to  myself  alone ;  it  bears  my 
iiignature,  and,  therefore,  neither  the  society  in 
giving  it  up,  nor  you  in  pubMshing  it,  are  in  any 
way  responsible  for  Ht  coateat»«»and  as  no  arg^ 


hmm  been  wldiiGed  in  ixmvfnce  me  Of 
1  fth4l1  now  aff^imn  «i«tlliOttal  remarks. 

Mr.  Kirk  lu-neqgtll^  objections  to  hedgesp  in 

HIsMtwer  to  thir  first  objection  cert&tnly  does 
AOC  9eet  the  case  ;  he  roaket  a  distinction  be-' 
meea  m  hedge-row^  and  a  hcdgc-j) roper,  and  ad- 
mits that  the  former  ha*  an  effect  on  the  adjoin- 
ing Mrtl^  but  he  fails  to  prove  thnt  the  latter  has 
{vvt  ;  and  is  ii  possiible  th^t  a  hedge,  Mich  as  he 
fji;acHbe«»  of  three  feet  in  width  and  tive  or  six 
fcei  higbi  close  as  not  to  suifer  a  rabbit  to  pass, 
mnr  tvithout  affecting  tbe  wjl  Tto  what  ex 
"Mt  per^jiM  not  clearly  iAccrtained,  but  I 
|ifvMiK  IbM  Iff.  Kirk  hituBetf  will  ackufiw* 
kdM»  tlivt  tl  wmottKtti  to  the  ipace  actaaUr  occu- 
pied hf  tMm  hedge^  My  meaoing  of  a  nedge- 
iQw,  wm  siitiply  a  tiedge  planted  to  a  row»  but  I 
Jhnpe  1  may  now  be  permitted  to  apeak  a  little  of 
-  fn  dK^  jiroptt\  :U though  I  have  never scea one. 
I  -Pl^rt  (id  Mr.  IC,  was  incorrect  in  hia  iofetnence' 
tu^ii  [  publickly  coiidtmned  hcdgts;  1  only  tOQtk 
itit  Libert)  of  expressing  my  opinion. 

Hit  second  answer,  as  to  diira.br  I  ity,  refers  to 
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fftf  pcrcttm  ci  hed^  at  4d  eeq 
liacreiuflai^  aaytttj^jpcr 
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ILxhaoition  of  soil,  snd  ppqtott^  tamm  Aot  ta- 
ken into  account- 

I  prefer  the  po^vt  and  rail  fence^  that  is,  locust 
pOEiis  with  five  chcsnut  rails  ;  ami  1  pio[>o^e  to 
plant  the  trees  wher*^  tht^y  are  not  ah-^^ud)  glow- 
ing, and  1  say  that  »ix  hundred  wili  gnjw  on  an 
^cre  of  land,  (Bee  my  calcuIatlCHiQ  io  vol,  3,  page 
160.)  whioh  will  require  ono  and  a  (|uaner  acres 
to  produce  the  2500pannelSt  tbea 
J  i  acr^  of  land  at  $50  per  mvn  $G2  50 

Making  ajid  potting  m  S4t(|b  JM^M^  «i  ^ 
20  ceuta  per  pannel,  f 00  00 


«0» 


%S62  50 

the  price  for  making.  Is  what  persons  who  fol- 
low the  business  in  this  neighbourht^od  charge,  .   .  ,     .  - 
but  the  work  can  be  done  [)y  mo.t  of  the  fartn             tJi^ir  jdi  as  upon  that  important  subject  j 
>reparLLl  in  the  winter^"^*  whether  he  is,  or  i  am,  m  error,  I  trust  the 


either  be  grubbed  up^  %t  great  labotir  and 
-lense,  or  the  owner  waWtt  much  fnceawucnctt 
ifid  be  perpetually  exclaiming,  Ob  Ibat  my 
hedge  was  In  the  right  plaec  «  Further,  itappeaty 
to  me,  that  the  annual  expense  of  keeping  ud 
such  a  fence,  as  I  bsre  dcKribedt  It  A  inert  tM? 
'hin^,  la  coflq^fcitiMtt ot  MimAa^ M^kmiiimgm 
hedged, 

I  was  aware  when  I  wrote  my  former  eiiay, 
that  I  should  subject  myself  to  censure;  ai  ii 
reined  to  me  that  s  l^nd  oC  mamm  wUh  r^ipedt 
to  hedgti  had  fsotnmcaietii,  wtOcb,  If  mfFerad  m 
go  oot  might  prore  hi^y  ifijarieoi  la  oar  mm^ 
try,  I  therefore  felt  It  my  duty  then,  ia  1  do  aOir* 
to  bear  my  humble  testimony^  afainst  that  tpo- 
cies  of  fencing  for  teener  al  purposes;  and  although 
I  may  conceive  that  my  essay  has  been  treated 
with  some  degree  of  severity,  yet,  I  am  well 
pleased  that  Mr,  Kirk  has?  noticed  it,  because  I 
lujpe  u  will  be  instrumental  in  inducing  othert  to 


hau<is,  and  the  m ate rl tils  prepar 
season,  and  thereby  the  £.!xp6.!ij^je  would  be  mate- 
riaJly  lessened. 


I  public  will  decide  correctly, 
be  nndentood,  that  f  do  not  i" 


Now  the  difference betwecti  Mr.  Kirk*s  hed^ej?-^.  pfiamcntal ;  I  hteire  no  dwibt  lUrt  tl 
and  my  po.t  ^nd  ra.l  len.c  is  $1X8  ^u/^ml  i  ^  ^J^^  ^  h^fdge  a  very  beautiful  thing  ;  1  on 
have  stated  the  amount  as  much  in  his  favour  as  material ;  1  pr 


the  3d  volume  of  the  Farmer  page  118,  whew|—  the  thorn,  or  indeed  to  any  other  li 

S^irrce^tU'unS^^^^^^^  ^^^.^ 

ou1d:c^raJSV^"^^^^^^  '^'^'^^^^         "^'^^  ^^''^ 


I  hQwerer  beg  to 

that  Mr. 

l/tliJfer 
prefer  Che 
live 
a 


from  Europe,  three  hundred  years,  and  one  casei**?,?*'*^'**V'^°^^^^  . 
six  hundred  years."   I  would  ask  how  long  have^'"        far  outweii 
they  been  growmg  m  a  •*  hedge-proper, ' 
is  the  test  to  determine  their  durability 
fence ;  their  continuance  in  Europe  is  i 
cf  their  durability  in  this  country,  where  thej 


matter,  which,  in  my  opinion,r%^y  f^''*!?'!?,  ^"^^  P"''^*^'  i^'SJ^^V  • 
.igh  that  item,   Isupppse that! 


manner  of 


cl\mTte"i."eTSirdilfc^^^^^  wSe«  JSe!  J«.«^~P°«»  '«d  «»«ror°  30.00^^  togetherrcstT  {f      '     ^aml.  that  kind  of  fencing  is  prelera-, 

ciiinate  i«  essentiaiijr  cunerent,  ana  where  tnel    •  ^  ^  „     dollars  oer  hundred  amoiuits  to  others,  except  in  the  case  of  sheep 

.nsect  tnbe  are  making  a  most  alarming  inroad  ^^^^  w^L^A  doS^rsflnri  a^J«^^^  yff^i  ^.u^i.}^^±^l^!j"it 


Upon  almost  every  part  of  the  vegetable  king- 
corn  ;  nor  is  it  now  here,  as  it  was  half  a  centu 
ry  ago ;  for  Is  it  not  a  lamentable  fact,  that  ma- 
ny of  our  valuable  trees,  which  formerly  flour- 
ished, are  at  this  time  in  a  state  of  decay.  I 
n  ake  the  inqoiry  as  to  the  "  hedge  proper,"  sup- 
posing that  Mr.  K.'s  knowledge  tor  half  a  centu- 
ry, must  have  been  in  some  other  form,  as  he 
mentions  that  his  first  plashing  was  done  in  1812. 

To  his  third  answer,  I  will  only  say,  that  1 
have  no  doubt  but  that  the  hedge  he  speaks  of, 
would  be  hog-tight ;  nevertheless  1  have  fears, 
that  the  great  majority  would  be  of  a  different 
description,  say  '*  hedge-rows,"  that  could  never 
be  depended  oa  as  a  protection  from  all  kinds  of 

SCoi 

His  fourth  answer,  that  the  expense  alluded 
to,  as  a  frightful  thing,  is  all  visionary,"  de- 
serves particular  consideration.  I  confess  that 
be  makes  the  cost  of  a  hedge  much  less  than  1 
bad  supposed,  but  I  think  he  omits  a  charge  of 
some  consequence,  that  is,  the  protecting  fence; 
taking,  however,  his  own  calculation,  1  must  still 
contend,  that  it  is  expensive,  or  not  so  cheap 
as  the  kind  of  dead  fence,  which  I  prefer.  Now 
let  us  proceed  to  make  the  companson.  In  vo- 
lume 1,  page  413,  Mr.  K.  supposes  that  a  farm 
of  one  hundred  acres,  will  require  2500  pannels 


1  be  no  difficulty  of  selfmgJthe  surplus ; ^7?  r  ^""^amaiuy^rccK-w 
ice,  even  if  not  wanted  for  fencing,  ^d  had  before  been  earned  off  by  the 

:  can  be  disposed  of  at  a  much  higher  ^  P^*^!J^  J*  ^^^^  P^J^""  ^ 


fifteen  hundred 
there  will 
at  that  price. 

the  locust  can  be  disposed  of  at  a  much  high< 
rate  ;  then  if  an  acre  and  a  quarter  of  land  will 
so  produce,  it  is  equivalent  to  twenty  dollars 
per  acre  per  annum,  over  and  above  fencing  the 
farm  ;  besides  it  is  not  at  all  likely,  that  the  farm 
will  be  so  destitute  of  fences,  as  to  require  more 
than  half  the  first  cutting,  so  that  I  think  we 
may  safely  calculate  upon  a  handsome  profit 
from  the  commencement. 

But  it  is  said  that  my  "  project  is  all  founded 
on  theory  ;"  now  i<i  it  not  as  much  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  locust  and  chesnut  trees  will  grow 
from  the  seed  or  nut,  as  that  a  thorn  bush  can  be 
raised  from  the  berry  ?  and  it  is  equally  clear 
that  the  former  are  very  durable  ;  they  bear  no 
more  likeness  to  timber  frequently  used  for  fen- 
ces, than  a  hedge-proper,  is  like  a  hedge-row.— 
An  old  farmer  of  this  neighbourhood,  of  strict 
veracity,  tells  me,  that  he  knows  of  chesnut 
rails,  which  are  sound,  at  eighty  years  old.  A 
Subscriber,"  in  volume  1,  page  413,  says  "  ches- 
nuts  will  gro'v  ten  feet  apart,  and  locusts  six 
feet  apart,  and  the  latter  may  be  cut  every  tenth 
year.  Mr.  Gamett  in  his  address,  as  published 
in  the  Faimer,  volume  4,  page  49,  says,  I  also 
know,  from  my  own  experience,  that  either  cedar. 


of  post  and  rail  fence— then  a  hedge  three  feet  chesnut  or  locust,  (the  last  of  which  is  still  more 
^ide,  of  the  same  length,  would  actually  occupy! durable  than  either)  will,  in  14  years,  grow  suf- 
^orcthan  one  and  a  half  acres  of  ground,  say;ficiently  large,  to  make  the  fence  anew,"  and 
nothing  about  exhaustion  of  soil,  which  I  shouldl  there  are  other  remarks  upon  fences  in  Mr.  Gar- 
suppose  might  reasonably  be  rated  at  half  a  nett's  address  worthy  of  attention ;  and  1  am 
^erch  wide,  amonnting  in  the  whole  to  about  happy  to  find  in  him,  an  individual,  who  has 
four  and  a  half  acres;  nor  shall  I  notice  the  soil,!  dared,  publicly  and  pointedly,  to  disapprove  of 
that  by  repeated  dressing,"  is  drawn  from  thel hedges ;  another  serious,  and  as  Mr.  G.  says, 
Jdjacent  ground  to  form  the  bank  from  twelve!"  insurmountable"  objection  to  live  fences  is, 
to  eighteen  inches  high,  as  spoken  of  by  Mr.  K.lth'e  frequent  changes  of  farms  in  size  and  shape, 
»n  volume  1,  page  118— then  2500  pannels  oi  tentso^as  to  render  a  new  arrangement  of  the  fenc 


teet  e^^  will  be  equal  to 


Iproper ;  im  every  such  .case,  the  hedge  mu&c 


stone 

I  fence,' along  the  Nishamanly  Creek— where  my 

freshets, 
to  have  it 

supported  against  the  pressure  of  the  water,  and 
the  creek,  in  time  of  floods,  rises  high  enough,  foi' 
timber  and  ice  floating  down,  to  pass  above  the. 
top  of  the  wall,  without  doing  any  damage — be- 
sides, the  additional  ground  thus  inclosed,  abou( 
pays  me  for  the  fence.  I  think  it  is  not  necessa* 
ry  to  make  a  stone  fence  higher  than  3}  feet,  an^ 
along  the  water  edge  3  feet  will  be  sufficient. 
Your*8  very  respectfully, 

JAMES  WORTH. 

THE  FOUR  HUNDRED  MILES'  MATCI*. 

Powell's  match  to  York  and  back,  394  miles  i(l 
five  days  and  thirteen  hours,  has  been  outrival* 
led  by  Mark  Hawkins,  the  Lancashire  man,  who 
completed  his  task  of  400  miles  in  five  days  and 
twelve  hours,  at  half  past  eleven  o'clock  on 
Thursday  moming.  His  progress  up  to  Sunday 
night,  the  second  day,  has  been  Sftated  at  152 
miles.  He  went  thirteen  miles  to  breakfast  on 
Monday  morning,  and  at  two  o'clock  he  reached 
the  two  hundred  mile-stone  in  sixty-two  hours, 
in  good  health,  and  returned  back  to  Chirk  to  re- 
fresh, and  arrived  165  miles  from  London  to 
sleep.  On  the  fourth  day  he  felt  much  inconvep- 
nience  from  blisters  on  the  feet,  which  were  re^ 
lieved  by  introducing  worsted  through  the  blis- 
ters. He  did  65  miles  only  this  day,  leaving  him- 
self the  remaining  distance  at  tolfcrable  easy 
work.  On  the  fifth  day  he  arrived  three  miles 
from  Oxford,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.  He 
had  54  miles  to  perform,  and  appeared  somewhat 
di;>tressed.  His  stoppages  were  short,  and  he 
travelled  but  four  miles  and  less  each  hour.  He 
massed  Gerrard*s  Cross  at  six  o'clock,  and  did 
ne  match  in  half  an  hour  within  the  time.  It 
s  the  greatest  pedestrian  match  on  record* 


DESCRIPTION  OF  MR.  PERKINS'  KEW  STEAM  ENGINE. 


From  the  Edinburgh  Philosofihical  Journal,  for 
July  1823. 

The  generator,  which  supplies  the  place  of 
the  boiler  in  ordinary  steam  engines,  is  a  cylin- 
der A  B  C  D,  made  of  gun  metal,  which  is  more 
tenacious,  and  less  liable  to  oxidation  than  any 
other.  The  metal  is  about  3  inches  thick  ;  and 
the  vessel,  containing  8  gallons  of  water,  is  closed 
at  both  ends,  with  the  exception  of  the  five 
openings  for  tubes,  shown  in  th^  figure.  The 
generator  is  placed  vertically  in  a  cylindrical 
furnace  E  F,  whose  chimney  is  G,  the  heat  be- 
ing sustained  by  a  pair  of  bellows  H,  wrought  by 
the  engine,  and  conveying  its  blast  in  the  direc- 
tion I  K  to  F.  A  heat  from  400  to  450  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit  is  thus  applied  to  the  generator, 
which  is  entirely  filled  with  wafcer.  The  valves 
in  the  tubes  m  n,  which  are  steel  cylinders  work- 
ing in  hollow  steel  pipes,  are  loaded,  the  one 
with  37,  and  the  other  with  35  atmospheres ;  so 
that  none  of  them  can  rise  till  the  heat  creates  a 
force  greater  than  the  least  of  these  weights. 

Let  us  now  suppose,  that  by  means  of  the 
eompressing  pumpL,  whose  handle  M  is  wrought 
by  the  engine,  water  is  forced  into  the  genera- 
tor ;  this  opens  the  valve  above  n,  loaded  with 
35  atmospheres ;  and  instantly  a  portion  of  the 
heated  and  compressed  water  Jiaahei  out  in  the 
form  of  steam  of  high  elasticity,  and  of  a  tem- 
perature of  420  deg. ;  and  communicating  by  the 
steam  pipe  2,  2,  2  with  the  valve  box  V,  it  en- 
ters the  cylinder  P  P,  lying  horizontally,  and 
gives  motion  to  its  piston  P  Q,  which  performs 


which  gives  a  rotatory  motion  to  a  fly  wheel  as 
seen  in  the  figure.*  When  the  eduction  valve  is 
opened,  the  steam,  after  having  produced  its 
stroke,  is  carried  by  the  eduction  pipe  3,  3,  3, 
into  the  condenser  S  T  X  U,  where  it  is  con- 
densed into  water  at  a  temperature  of  about  320 
degrees,  and  under  a  pressure  of  five  atmos- 
pheres ;  from  thence,  by  the  pipe  6,  6,  6,  it  is 
drawn  into  the  pump  L,  whence  it  is  forced 
along  the  pipe  4,  4,  4,  to  the  generator,  thus 
performing  a  complete  circuit. 

The  forcing  pump  acts  with  a  pressure  ex- 
ceeding 35  atmospheres ;  co:»sequenily,  when 
the  water  received  in  it  from  the  condenser  is 
urged  into  the  generator,  it  must  expel  a  portion 
equal  to  itself  in  volume— this  portion,  as  above 
described,  flashes  instantly  into  highly  elastic 
steam.  The  forcing  pump,  too,  is  so  contrived 
as  to  act  with  a  steady  force,  and  consequently 
the  expelled  water  must  be  driven  from  the 
generator  in  a  steady  current,  and  thus  steam  of 
a  constant  elasticity  is  supplied  to  produce  the 
power. 

Some  philosophers  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
heat  of  the  portion  of  water  which  escapes  is  of 
itself  sufficient  to  mamtain  the  steam  at  that  high 
degree   of  heat  and  elastic  y  with  which  it 


engine  is  nothing  more  than  a  High  Pressure 
Engine.  Other  persons,  however,  have  suppo- 
sed, and  we  confess  we  are  among  that  number, 
that  the  portion  of  water  which  escapes  must  ne- 
cessarily carry  off  a  quantity  of  heat  f^m  the 
adjoining  stratum  (the  temperature  of  which 
may  be  thus  reduced  below  the  freezing  point.) 
But  it  is  more  likely,  that  in  virtue  of  some  new- 
law  of  the  transmission  of  heat  under  the  com- 
bined conditions  of  elevated  temperature  and 
high  pressure,  while  the  water,  also,  is  forced  to 
remain  in  contact  with  the  red  hot  generator ; 
the  whole  water  in  the  boiler  may  be  laid  under 
requisition  to  furnish  the  discharged  fluid  with 
its  necessary  supply  of  caloric  [heat.] 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  state,  that  the  mo- 
tion of  the  engine  is  produced  by  the  difference 
in  elasticity  between  the  steam  pressing  on  One 
side  of  the  piston  and  that  pressing  on  the  other. 
In  the  first  case,  the  steam  recently  prodaced 
acts  with  a  force,  say  of  500  pounds  on  the 
square  inch,  while  that  on  the  weak  side,  orth.it 
communicating  with  the  condenser,  acts  with  on- 
ly 70 ;  the  difference  430  lbs.  being  the  true  pow- 
er gained. 

When  there  is  a  surplus  of  water  in  the  gene- 
rator, occasioned  ei:her  by  working  the  forcinf 


reaches  the  piston — and  consequently  that  this  pump  too  violently,  or  by  too  vehement  a  heat, 

'  the  water  will  escape  b/  the  tube  m  with  a  valve 


fiiaton  rod  ia  connected  by  a  flexible  joint,  with 
a  9ort  of  carriage  with  four  wheel$  at  each  end 
iOO  strokes  in  a  minute,  and  drives  a  crank  RAund  working  m  a^trong honztmtal  box  of  MeL  ^ 


*  The  fiarallel  motion  re/ireaented  at  P  Q,  t^j  above,  loaded  with  37  atmospheres,  and  willpasi 
not  the  correct  om  ueed  by  Mr.  Perkins,    the  by  the  pipe  5,  5,  5,  intp  the  condenser  S  T  X  U. 


In  order  to  explain  the  ingenious  manner  in 
which  the  pipe  4,  4,  4,  supplies  the  generator 
with  water,  wc  must  observe  that  this  pipe  com 


SOS 


Thiii  piMiiii  fitiLWi  the  uutcr  by  the  psp^  6,  6, 6, 
3jn  thi'  cmideii^icr  S  T  X  U,  and  rtluim  it  by 


njijijfcalo  with 
T 

Llif  iriiwf  4,  4»  4 :  that  is  to  aay,  the  handle 
M  u  orAwti  up,  the  water  ru?«hea  mio  the  cylin- 
s!?  r  ihe  lording  pump,  through  a  viilve  in  the 
jjinc  6^  6,  6,  Dpcfung  into  that  cylinder.  This 
nlre^  of  GOlirie,  instantly  donei^  when  the  down 
■viNI  imke^  il&e  pump  lb  tnttd?  i  smii  the  w;i 
Iff  ncm  escupet  tlirouKb  a  valve  opening  nut 


COOEERY  I&  A  BRANCH  OF  eHEMlCAL 

Cookery,  or  the  art  oF  preparing  good  mad 
wholesottie  food^  and  ,af  preserving  all  sorts  of 
aliitientiiry  substances  in  a  state  fit  for  human 
sustrnaiice,  of  rendering  iU^i  sij^rceuble  tft  the 
tabttt  which  is  essentia]  to  the  snj^jjurt  of  life,  and 
of  jjlud^aiiig  the  palate  without  sijui  )  ihe  .-jv^* 
um,  \>,  hirktiy  s[>eaking,  a  hram  li  ui  chciiiii 
"    i^  b 


ft^^H^l  4,  4,  thSs  ^ectually  cutting  off      ^       ^  i-.^portani  as  it       .^ah  to  t^V'.V 
i..cn  the  generator  ancl  cond.T,.vr,    in  or^lcr  i..  ^-^^-  -^-l  bnuir.hcs  of  that  suenctv    I  he  cuh- 

^..  .  raunrl  t,..i  coiul.n.or  b  r  \  U  ;  bot,  wbcn.^^^^'  and  hamii  tll«  prt|mt*tiQns  of  sauces, 
ft  .ulhcunL  ^.r  lhJM^^^^^^t^  cold  .vHter  i.  Pi-^^les  and  other  condiments;  the  conservmg 

..Ln.iM.cd  mm.  th.  reservoir     t)v  nu^i,.  oi  the  keeping  of  vegetables  ; 

pn.  r,      r.  l,,.d..l  V  J,  (uc.tnu^  ,  -i-^-  makmg  of  jellie.  jfima,  and  marmalades, 

'  ■  .     .         f  .  ,      JlIx- iUl  icmndcd  upon  tlie  pnuciplea  ot  this  bci* 

Fmni  the  hij^h  elasticity  uf  the  !.ti^am  employ-  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^j^  waste  of  the  material,  as  well 
«(J  m  this  engine,  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  ve-l^g  ^^^^^^     ^j^^  ^j^t^^  ^j^g^  spared, 

n  uable  to  explosion.  This,  however,  is  a  vul-j^^^g  ^l^os^  ^j^^^^  ^j^^  performance  of  such 
i  Terror.  Since  thtie  is  lu.  tl  m  .vo.r  of  steam ^ ^^^.j^g  committed,  matie  acquainted  with  sim- 
exposing  a  large  surface  to  its  expansive  torce,  chemical  truths  which  would  invariablv  lead 
as  m  the  common  high  pressure  engmes,  the  certain  results.  .\nd,  besides,  t!ie  "same 
suam  being  generated  only  m  sufficient  quantity  j^^Q^ledge  would  enable  them  to  attain  a  much 
to  produce  each  succeeding  stroi^e  ot  the  piston,  greater  degree  of  perfection  in  curing  and  pre- 
the  ordinary  source  of  danger  is  entirely  remov-  serving  all  kinds  of  animal  and  vegetable  ali- 
fd.  But  in  order  to  take  away  all  apprehensions  ^^^nts,  and  in  combining  the  three  grand  requi- 
on  that  subject,  the  induction  pipe  2.  2,  2,  m  git^s  of  taste,  nutriment,  and  salubrity,  in  what- 
vhich  the  steam  is  actually  generated,  is  made  ^..^^  manner  they  may  be  prepared.  And, 
so  strong  as  to  sustain  an  internal  force  of  4000  though  this  art  is  at  present  in  rude  hands,  as 
pounds  on  the  square  inch,  which  is  eight  tunes  branches  of  chemistry  were  originally,  there 
n.ore  powerful  than  the  actual  pressure,  viz.  500  jg  reason  that  it  should  remain  so.  A  kitchen 
p.  undson  the  square  inch,  with  which  the  engine  f^^^^  ^  chemical  laboratory  ;  the  boilers, 

stew-pans,  and  cradle  spit  of  the  cook,  corres- 

This  enormous  superabundance  of  strength  is  pond  to  the  digestors,  the  evaporating  basins, 
still  further  secured  by  means  of  the  safety  pipe,  and  the  crucibles  of  the  chemist.  And  nume- 
8,  8,  8,  provided  with  a  thin  copper  "  safety  rous  as  the  receipts  of  cookery  are,  the  general 
bulb/'  a  which  is  made  so  as  to  burst  at  a  operations  (like  the  general  process  of  cheinis- 
pressure  of  lOOO  pounds  on  the  square  inch.  In  try)  are  but  few.  In  some  the  object  aimed  atj 
order  to  satisfy  his  friends  on  this  very  impor-  is,  to  extract  the  constituent  parts  of  the  ftod, 
lant  point,  Mr.  Perkins  has  repeatedly  urged  so  as  to  exhibit  them  in  a  separate  state,  or  to 
the  power  of  the  steam  to  such  a  degree  as  to  combine  them  with  other  substances,  to  pro-' 
burst  the  copper  bulb  in  their  presence.  This  ducc  new  compounds  which  differ  widely  from 
lube  merely  rends  or  is  torn  asunder  like  a  piece  those  from  which  they  originated.  In  others, 
of  paper,  and  occasions  no  injury  either  to  the  the  qualities  of  the  substances  are  simply  altered 
spectator,  or  to  the  apparatus  ;  so  that  we  have  by  the  action  of  fire,  to  render  them  more  palat- 
110  he^tation  in  considering  this  engine,  notwith-  able  and  nutritious. 

standing  its  tremendous  energies,  as  much  more  From  the  multiplicity  of  circumstances  to  be 
safe  in  its  operations  than  even  the  common  low  attended  to  in  this  ai  t,  the  whole  of  which  is 
pressure  engines.  founded  upon  the  principles  of  chemistry,  we 


wi 

an  I 

contrivance 


f 

V  at  V  v."  indicates  The  pressure  ^o^  teases,  the  improper  modes  of  cooking  food,  are 

number  of  atmospheres  with  which  the  engine  often  the  primary  cause.  Will  it  be  believed, 
is  workinr.  ^"^^     ^"^  cookery  books  which  form  the  pre- 

rj..       ...        J   .  .     Ti  o       u      u  vailing  oracles  of  the  kitchens  in  this  part  of  the 

The  cvlmder  and  piston  P  P  Q,  have  been  se-  -^^.^^^^  ^j^^^^  injunctions  to  "  dci/ 

parated  from  the  rest  of  the  engine,  for  the  sake  -^^  haiffience,  or  verdigrise,  in  order  to 

01  distinctness.    Their  proper  position,  Jhowcv-  their  co/o,.r  r*    That  our  puddings 

V'  ""oL  be  understood  by  supposing,  the  two  ^^^^  ^^^  ^1  seasoned  with  laurel  leaves,  and 
lines  99;  99  to  coincide  as  weU  as  tubes  2  3  ;  2        sweatmeats  almost  uniformly  prepared  in 

copper  vessels  ?f  Why  are  we  thus  comp^-lled 
This  engine  which  we  have  now  described,  is  to  swallow  a  supererogatory  quantity  of  poison 
at  present  performing  actual  work  in  Mr.  Per-  which  may  so  easily  be  avoided  ?  And  why  are 
kms'  manufactory.  It  is  calculated  as  equal  to  a  we  constantly  made  to  run  the  risk  of  our  lives 
ten  horse  power,  though  the  cylinder  is  no  more  by  participating  in  custards,  trifies.  And  blanc 
than '2  inches  in  diameter,  and  18  inches  long,  manges,  seasoned  by  a  most  deadly  poison  ex- 
wiih  a  stroke  of  only  12  inches.  Although  the  iracted  from  the  /irunus  lourocerasua  Verily, 
space  occupied  by  the  engine  is  not  more  than  6  where  such  detestable  systems  of  cookery  are 
feet  by  8,  yet  Mn  Perkins  considers  that  the  ap-  

paratus,(with  the  exception  of  working  cylinder,     •  The  Ladies  Library,  vol.  U,fi.  203;  and  also 
P  P,  and  piston  P  Q,)  is  perfectly  sufficient  for  Modern  Cookery,  2d  i:.ditvjn,  fi.  94. 
a  thirty  horse  engine.   When  the  engine  per-     |  Literary  CJironic/e,  JVb,  xjcii.  ft.  348,  1819. 
forms  full  work,  it  consttmes  only  two  bushels  of       P/iUoaop/iical  Magazine^  JVb.  cclviii,  vol.  54, 
ml  oooeday.  U.3ir% 


practiced,  we  may  exclaim  with  the  sacred  Wt- 
t6rlan,  tll*t  there  is     Dv^th  in  the  Pot." 

Food  badlremkt^  is  warted  u»  mpwtprm,  It 
aeeim  to  have  been  a  o&nt plaint  familiar  in  iSb 
tnouth  of  our  ance«torB,  mi  itbidi  w«  may  hftfd 
too  often  seen  reuson  tore-echo  in Ihe  pr^^teilt 

sends  cooks,** 

O/L<.m-{/'i'07?.i'  07i.  thr  /o&r/  r/  ^h  n. 
No  aiJimal  cats  vich  variety  iJt'  fr»ri4  tis  thrvti  , 
hi;  claims,  more  justly  than  any  other  creH"Ti  l  , 
the  title  of  Q/tmii'orous  /  tor  i^irice  he  Ia  distin- 
guiiihed  beyond  all  animals,  by  the  capabitity  f^i 
living  in  the  most  dliitant  parts  of  the  globe,  un^ 
der  every  variety  of  climate  which  the  earth  af- 
foi-ds,  his  food  could  not  be  confined  ©xclosively 
to  either  the  vegetable  or  animal  l^ipjoiii,  IM^ 
cauisc  he  inhabits  iTgtons  thai  affim  alinitllli 
widely  different  from  each  other.  Cattle  ctin- 
ti^nt  thcmsclvcis  with  gi^ecn  vegetables  ;  rtpn- 
cious  animals  live  on  flesh  of  the  other  crea- 
tures. 

Those  of  the  Linna&an  order,  ^lins,*  live  on 
grain  and  fruits ;  each  order  of  birds,  keeps,  in 
the  same  manner,  to  one  sort  of  food,  animal  or 
vegetable.  Fishes,  reptiles,  and  insects,  also 
have  each  their  peculiar  and  exclusive  bill  of 
fare,  beyond  which  even  hunger  will  scar*  cly 
force  them  to  wander.  But  however  viri'-ns 
each  class,  and  order,  and  species  of  ani  nutcd 
nature  may  be  in  the  choice  of  food,  man — all 
devouring  man,  will  embrace  the  whole  range 
of  the  creation,  scarce  a  berry  or  a  mushroom 
can  escape  him." 

With  the  lion  and  the  wolf  he  will  eat  of  fresh 
slain  animals ;  with  the  dogs  and  the  vulture  lie 
will  feed  on  putrid  flesh  ;t  with  the  ox  and  the 
guinea-pig  he  will  devour  raw  vegetables,  under 
the  name  of  salads ;  with,  the  squirrel  and  the 
mouse  he  will  feast  on  nuts  and  grain ;  with  birds 
of  prey  he  feeds  on  fowl  of  almost  every  spe- 
cies ;  with  fishes  he  feeds  on  fish  ;  and  with  in- 
sects and  reptiles  he  sometimes  lives  on  insects 
and  reptiles.  Nor  is  he  satisfied  even  with  this 
abundant  variety,  but  must  go  to  the  mineral 
kingdom  for  salt,  as  a  condiment  before  be  can 
furnish  out  his  meal. 

J^ations  living  wholly  ufion  vegetable  food. 
The  variety  of  alimentary  substances  used  not 
only  by  individuals,  but  among  whole  nations, 
are  prodigiously  diversified,  and  climate  seems 
to  have  some  effect  in  producing  the  diversity  of 
taste,  though  it  must  in  a  great  measure  depend 
upon  the  natural  productions  of  particular  coun- 
tries, their  religion,  and  their  commercial  inter* 
course. 

A  vegetable  diet  seems  suitable  to  the  hot 
countries  under  the  Equator,  and  we  accordingly 
find  nations  there,  who  have  completely  adopted 
it,  and  who  abstain  so  much  the  more  from  all 
animal  food,  in  as  much  as  it  is  an  article  of  their 
religious  faith. 

Potatoes,  chesnuts,  and  the  leguminous  and 
cereal  seeds,  satisfy  the  want  of  the  Alpine 
peasant,  and  numerous  tribes  solely  feed  on  ve- 
getables and  water.  In  the  most  remote  anti- 
quity,  we  read  of  whole  nations  in  Africa,  and 
of  the  Indian  priests,  who  hved  entirely  on  ve- 
getable substances.  Some  wandering  Moors  sub- 
sist almost  entirely  on  gum  Senegal. 

JVations  living  wholly  on  animal  food. 
The  nations  which  live  on  animal  food  are  very 
numerous. 


•  The  hare,  rabit,  guinea  /tig,  Istc, 
t  Every  fierssn  knows  m  what  a  putrid  staft 
game  is  often  eaten. 
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The  Ethiopians,  Scythians,  and  Arabians,  eat 
aothing  but  flesh. 

The  miserable  inhabitants  of  New  Holland 
lived  wholly  on  fish  when  that  country  was  first 
discovered,  and  other  tribes  on  the  Arabian  and 
Persian  gulph. 

In  the  Faro  islands,  in  Iceland  and  Greenland, 
the  food  anses  from  the  same  source. 

The  shepherds  in  the  province  of  Caracas,  or 
the  Oronoko,  live  wholly  on  flesh.  The  Tartars 
in  Asia,  and  some  savage  nations  In  North  Ameri- 
ca, live  on  raw  and  half  putrid  flesh,  and  some 
barbarous  tribes  eat  their  meat  raw. 

It  appears  to  be  the  effect  of  climate  and  reli- 
gion that  makes  the  Hindoo  adopt  vegetable 
rather  than  animal  food;  it  is  the  effect  of  natu- 
ral production  that  makes  the  Greenlander  relish 
whale-blubber  and  train-oil.  It  is  to  one  or 
other  of  these  causes  that  we  miust  refer  all  such 
diversity  of  national  tastes,  though  it  would  be 
difficult  in  many  cases  to  separate  the  influence 
of  each.  We  see  the  Englishman  enjoying  his 
under-done  roast  beef  and  his  plum-pudding;  the 
Scotsman  his  hodge-podge  and  his  haggis;  the 
Frenchman  his  ragouts,  omlets,  and  fricandeaus  ; 
the  German  his  sour-crout,  sausages,  and 
smoaked  hams ;  the  Italian  his  maccaroni ;  and 
the  Tartar  his  horse-flesh.*  De  guatibtf  non 
99t  dis/iutandum.**  There  is  no  disputing  about 
tastes.  They  are  too  many,  and  too  various,  to 
be  objects  of  rational  discussion. 

Singular  kind  of  AlimentM  of  various  JS/ations 
Besides  the  before-mentioned  diversities  of 
national  and  individual  taste  for  different  kinds 
of  substances,  used  as  aliments,  there  are  other 
kinds  of  food  which  we  at  least  think  more  sin- 
gular. Some  of  the  tribes  of  Arabs,  Moors, 
the  Califomians,  and  Ethiopians,  eat  Ud-poles, 
locusts,  and  spiders. 

In  some  places  the  flesh  of  serpents,  that  of 
the  coluber  natrix  for  example,  is  eaten ;  and 
the  viper  is  made  into  broth.  Several  other  rep- 
tiles are  used  as  food  by  the  European  settlers 
in  America,  such  as  the  rana  bombina  and  ranta 
iaurina^  two  species  of  toads. 

In  the  East,  the  lacerta  cincu9  is  considered  a 
jgreat  luxury,  and  also  an  approdisiac.   Even  the 
rattle-snake  has  been  eaten,  and  the  head  boil 
ed  along  with  the  rest  of  the  body  of  the  ani 
mal. 

The  horse,  ass,  and  camel,  are  eaten  in  se- 
veral regions  of  the  earth,  and  the  seal,  wal 
russ,  and  Arctic  bear^  have  often  yielded  a  sup- 
ply to  sailors. 

On  the  singular  taste  of  epicures  it  is  not  ne 
speak.  Maecenas,  the  prime  minister 


"  The  Irishman  loves  usquebah. 
The  Scot  loves  ale  called  blue  cap. 
The  Welch  man^  he  \oyts  toasted  cheesp. 
And  makes  his  mouth  like  a  mouse  trap." 

Apicius,*  among  other  whimsical  personages 
of  ancient  Rome,  presented  to  his  guests  ra- 
gouts, exclusively  composed  of  tongues  of  pea- 
cocks and  nightingales.  This  celebrated  epicure, 
who  instituted  a  gormandizing  academy  at  Rome, 
having  heard  that  shrimps  and  prawns  of  a  supe- 
rior flavour  were  to  be  met  with  on  the  coasts  of 
Africa>  than  on  the  Italian  shore,  freighted  a  ship, 
and  sailed  in  search  of  these  far  famed  marine 
insects.  This  person  spent  more  than  dS60,000 
merely  to  vary  the  taste  of  culinary  sauces. 

Vitellus  was  treated  by  his  brother  with  a  din- 
ner, consisting  of  2,000  dishes  of  fish,  and  7,000 
of  poultry— surely  this  is  not  doing  things  by 
halves. 

A  Mr.  Verditch  de  Bourbonnef  is  said  to  have 
bought  3,000  carps  for  the  mere  sake  of  their 
tong  es,  which  were  brought,  well  seasoned  and 
learnedly  dressed,  to  his  table,  in  one  dish. 

Difference  between  an  Efiicurt  and  a  Glutton. 

However  extravagant  and  whimsical  the  ra- 
tional pleasures  of  the  table  may  appear  to  a 
sober  and  sensible  mind,  we  must,  in  justice  to 
epicures,  cursorily  observe,  that  there  exists  a 
material  difference  between  a  gormand^  or  epi- 
cure, and  a  glutton,X  The  first  seeks  for  pecu- 
liar delicacy  and  distinct  flavour  in  the  various 
dishes  presented  to  the  judgment  aud  enjoyment 


From  Memoirs  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of 
the  State  of  J^ev)  York. 

ON  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  BEES,  «cc 

[By  Seth  Couch,  of  Ulster.'] 
Mr.  Jesse  Buel^ 

Dear  Sir, — Having  observed,  some  time 
last  summer,  an  advertisement  or  request  fironi 
you,  or  some  other  member  of  the  Albany  Coun- 
tY  Agricultural  Society,  for  agricultural  informa- 
tion, I  have  thought  proper  to  give  ^ou  my  viewe 
and  experience,  on  a  subject  which,  however, 
may  be  considered  by  some  as  pot  belonging  to 
agriculture,  yet  if  you  think  proper,  jom  can 
give  it  a  place  in  your  next  annual  agncuitur<il 
report. 

It  is  on  the  manner  and  mode  <^  raising  bees* 
and  getting  the  honey  without  destroying  theo^ 
which  is  as  follows : 

I  make  my  hives  of  inch  boards,  nearly  of  one 
size,  lay  13  to  14  inches  square,  and  15  inches 
high,  and  put  four  sticks  crosswise  through  each 
hive,  to  prevent  the  comb  from  falling' ;  in  these 
I  put  my  swarms,  and  when  thev  have  nearly  fill- 
ed that  hive,  I  raise  it  up»  and  place  another  of 
the  same  size  under  it,  without  any  lid,  so  that 
the  bees  may  continue  the  comb  through 
both  hiveit,  which  an  early  swarm  will  often 
do  the  first  season.  These  I  let  stand,  untU 
they  have  done  swarming  the  next  year,  say 
about  the  20th  of  July,  when  the  young  ones  will 
be  principally  hatched.  I  then  prepare  another 
hive  of  the  same  size,  without  any  lid,  which  I 
place  on  a  cloth,  spread  on  two  sinall  sticks,  laid 


of  his  discerning  palate;  while  the  other  lays  on  the  ground  near  the  hive,  so  that  it  will  be  a 
aside  nearly  all  that  relates  to  the  raUonal  plea- ji^tie  bagging  below  to  hold  the  bees ;  this  1  tie 
sures  of  creating  or  stimulating  anappetite  of  the  Xx^t  round  the  hive  with  a  string.  I  then  take 
cates,  and  looks  merely  to  a  quantity  ;  this,  has  the  two  hives  together,  which  contwn  the  bees, 
his  stomach  in  view,  and  tries  how  heavy  it  may  and  set  them  gently  over  the  empty  hive,  so  that 
be  laden,  without  endangering  his  health.  the  bees  may  go  down  in  the  lower  hive,  at  the 

The  gormand  never  Iwes  sight  of  the  exqui-  j^me  time  tying  a  cloth  round  where  the  him 
site  organs  of  taste,  so  admirably  disposed  by ;  ^cct,  to  prevent  the  bees  from  coming  out,  (if  any 
Providence  in  the  crimson  chamber,  where  sits  place  should  be  left  Ikrge  enough.)    I  then  bore 


the  discriminating  judge,  the  human  tongue. 

The  glutton  is  anathematised  in  the  Scrip- 
ture with  those  brutes  quorum  deus  venter  est. 
The  other  appears  guilty  of  no  other  sin  than  of 
too  great,  and  two  minute,  an  attention  to  refine- 
ment in  commercial  sensuality." 

Our  neighbours  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel, 
so  famous  for  indulging  in  the  worship  of  Comus, 


two  or  three  large  ^mblet  holes  in  the  lid  of  the 
top  hive,  and  blow  m  a  little  tobacco  smoke,  say 
two  or  three  pipes  full,  which  drives  the  bees 
down  in  the  lower  hive  in  fifteen  or  twenty  mi- 
nutes. 1  then  take  a  long  knife,  and  run  it  m  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  hives,  and  cut  the  comb 
all  off  as  square  as  1  can  between  th^.  I  then 
loosen  the  top  hive,  and  set  it  in  a  tub,  and  spread 


consider  the  epicure  again  under  two  distinct  a  cloth  over  it,  to  prevent  the  bees  from  comine 
views,  namely  :  as  a  gormand,  or  a  gourmet,  out,  and  cairy  it  in  the  cellar.  At  the  same  time 
The  epicure  or  gormand  is  defined— a  man  hav-li  put  a  new  lid  on  the  other  hive,  and  either  na/I 


•essaryto 

of  Augustus,  and  refined  patron  of  Horace,  had  ,         i  *    _  ..u 

young t«es  served  upon  hfs  uble  when  he  t^eat-  speculates  more  than  he  practises, 

L  hi!  friends  ;  and  £:cording  to  PUny..  the  Ro-  TJ^ffL^y  "J 
mans  delighted  in  the  flavour  of  young  and  well 
fattened  puppies.  This  strange  practice  sub- 
sists still  in  China,  and  among  the  Esquimaux. 
Plump,  and  well  roasted  bats,  laid  upon  a  bed 
of  olives,  are  eaten  in  the  Levant  as  a  dainty. 

The  Roman  luxury,  garum,  which  bore  so 
high  a  price,  consisted  of  the  putrid  entrails  of 
fibhes,  (first  of  the  garum^J  stewed  in  wine, 
and  a  similar  dish  is  still  considered  as  a  great 
luxury,  in  some  parts  of  the  East.  Some  modern 
epicures  delight  in  the  trail  of  the  woodcock, 
and  even  collect  with  care  the  contents  of  the 
intestines  which  distill  from  it  in  the  process  of 
roasting. 


ing  accidentally  been  able  to  study  the  differ 
ferent  tastes  of  eatables,  does  accordingly  select 
the  best  food  and  the  most  pleasing  to  his  pal- 
ate. His  character  is  that  of  a  firactitioner.  The 

and 
nicest 

degrees,  and  most  evanescent  shades  of  good- 
ness and  perfection  in  the  different  subjects  pro- 
posed to  him.  He  may  be  designated  a  man, 
who,  by  shipping  a  few  drops  out  of  the  silver 
cup  of  the  vintner,  can  instantly  tell  from  what 
country  the  wine  comes,  and  its  age. 

Tlie  glutton  practices  without  any  regard  to 
theory. 

The  gormand^  er  epicure,  unites  theory  with 
practice. 

The  gourmet  is  merely  theoretical. 
.  (To  be  continued,) 


•  An  article  of  food  which  has  lately  been  seri* 
ously  recommended  by  Mr.  Grey  to  Eurofieans 
as  a   most  advantageous  measure  of  fiolitical 

♦  %  B9%k  29,  c.  4* 


*^  Three  brothers  of  that  name  were  celebra- 
ted  at  Rome,  on  account  qf  their  unparalleled 
love  of  good  eating. 

I (fours  Gastronomque. 
Tabella  Cibaria,  a  latin  fioem,  relating  to 
Lhe  fileasurcs  of  Gastronomy,  and  the  mysterp- 
(JUS  art  of  Cooking,  page  li. 


it  gently  on,  or  put  some  weight  on  to  steady  it ; 
the  cloth  may  then  be  loosened,  when  the  bees 
will  return  into  the  hive.  I  then  set  the  two 
hives  in  the  old  place,  or  set  them  there  before  I 
loose  the  cloths,  as  may  be  most  convenient.  All 
this  should  be  done  in  the  evening,  as  soon  as  (he 
bees  have  done  coming  in.  The  next  morning,  1 
leave  my  outade  cellar  door  open,  when  the  bees 
which  remain  in  the  hive  wliich  I  carry  in  the 
cellar  gradually  leave  it,  and  ^o  to  the  old  place^ 
If  they  do  not  leave  it  soon,  if  they  come  out  of 
the  hive,  I  brush  them  off  with  a  .|uill ;  if  they 
do  not  come  out,  I  blow  tobacco  smoke  in  as  be- 
fore, and  continue  blowing  in  smoke  and  brushing* 
at  intervals,  until  they  do  leave  it.  1  generally  \ 
hang  the  hive  up  by  the  lid,  so  as  to  get  then  J 
out  the  better  ;  by  these  means  I  always  get  tbe 
best  of  the  honey,  as  the  tops  of  tbe  hives  a  t 
filled  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  and  are  tbe 
best.  I  also  preserve  all  my  bees  by  leaving  then 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  honey  to  winter  on.  Most 
persons,  unacquainted  with  this  mode,  would  sup- 
pose it  dangerous,  on  account  of  getting  stuug, 
out  this  is  seldom  the  case  with  me  ;  after  1  ^et; 
them  in  the  cellar,  they  appear  to  be  inoffensive  ; 
\  if  I  ^et  stung,  I  apply  a  little  laii/inymm  or  caa-* 


phofp  (•  prtTcnt  tt  from  twdtlsg.  If  my  twartns 
:i]t  late,  I  wait  until  the  next  fear,  after  they 
l;..vx'  done  swarmingi  bet'ore  1  double  thcnn, 
altvaj  Ahave  them  douLilc  one  year  before  Itak'j 
Ihim  off»  I  Have  kept  bti^n  a  nuiiiUt  v  nf  years* 
i''d  have  ^Uways  got  my  honey  in  thii  way\  and 
have  never  killed  a  swarm  yet.  I  last  yeai'  took 
about  five  hundred  pounds  of  honey  In  this  way, 
and  the  present  year  have  taken  about  eight  hun- 
dred pounds.  I  think  they  swarm  nearly  as  much 
in  this  way  as  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  make 
Dearly  double  the  quantity  of  honey,  as  the 
swarms  are  larger  out  of  large  hives  than  out  of 
small  ones.  I  wintered  over  seventeen  hives  last 
winter,  and  got  eighteen  swarms  from  them, 
■lost  of  which  I  have  set  other  hives  under, 
which  are  nearly  full,  and  all  of  them  have  more 
honey  than  they  will  want  to  winter  on.  I  had 
two  large  hives,  which  were  very  full  of  bees 
that  did  not  swarm  ;  them  I  took  in  the  evening, 
towards  the  last  of  June,  and  turned  them  bottom 
HI. « and  set  anew  hive  over,  and  gently  knocked 
en  the  under  hive,  when  the  bees  separated,  and 
part  went  in  the  new  hive  and  part  staid  in  the 
old  one,  and  after  about  five  minutes  I  took  the 
Re^\  hive  and  sat  it  In  the  place  of  the  old  one, 
and  put  the  old  one  a4ittle  distance  off,  and  in 
this  way  they  both  did  well,  and  the  bees  in  the 
new  hives,  have  both  filled  them,  thus  making  me 
twenty  swarms,  which  arc  all  likely  to  winter 
well.  I  think  I  have  now  rising  two  thousand 
pounds  of  honey  in  my  hives  on  the  benches,  and 
if  nothing  extraordinary  happens,  I  think  I  may 
safely  calculate  on  getting  twelve  or  fourteen  hun< 
dred  pounds  from  them  next  season,  and  leave 
them  enough  to  winter  on  the  next  winter. 

The  above  method  is  from  self-taught  cxperi- 
tnce,  as  I  have  never  seen  it  practised,  except 
where  I  have  given  the  information. 

Aingston,  October  25,  1822. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  LATK  NUMBERS  OF  THE 


IN  ANSWER  TO  MR.  SMYTHIES. 

jtcton^  Beauchatnfif  July  1,  1823. 

Sir, 

The  same  person  who  conveyed  my  letter  of 
this  day's  date,  addressed  to  you,  to  the  post-of- 
fke,  brought  me  your  Journal  containing  Mr 
Smythies,  challenge.*  I  am  not  enabled  at  the 
present  moment  to  state  positively  that  it  will 
be  accepted,  but  believing  Mr.  Smythies  to  be  se- 
rious in  his  proposal,  I  am  desirous  to  point  out  to 
him  where  it  ought  to  be  amended. 

In  the  first  place,  your  correspondent  has 
made  his  own  peculiar  selection,  no  doubt  well 
considered,  for  his  own  particular  avowed  pur- 
pose, viz.  **  to  establish  the  superiority  of  the 
Hereford  breed  of  cattle."  Now,  it  is  more 
th  n  probable  that  at  this  9eaBon  no  Short-homed 
breeder  can  come  forward  to  accede  to  his  pro- 
posal, because  the  well  bred  Short-homed  bulls, 
s  jcIi  as  he  would  wish  to  encounter,  drive  a  thrif- 
ty and  not  idle  trade,  whilst  his  two  Herefords 
n^ay  probably  have  been  pampered  at  home.  On 
this  circumstance  1  ground  one  objection  to  Mr. 
Smuhies*  .pnqxnal.  But  1  have  yet  others  to 
^tatr.  The  animals  are  to  be  confined  (I  wish 
them  no  worse)  to  the  mother's  milk.  But  Mr. 
Smythies,  1  dare  say,  is  ignorant  that  generally 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  give  a  Short-homed 
calf  the  whole  et  its  mother's  milk,  although 
the  plan  may  be  very  safely  pursued  with  Here* 
lords.  1  say  generally,  because  there  are  ex- 
ce|.  tions  in  all  breeds.  But  a  Short-homed  cow 
generally  giving  much  more  milk  than  her  calf 
can  take,  and  her  owner  having  every  purpose 
ct  utilii)  \u  view,  a  different  system  is  adopted 

^  M  pubtiMhed  m  our  iaau 


AM1Bfttt5Ay  FARKIBR. 

with  them  to  that  which  H^?  re  ford  breeders  use  : 
Short-horned  calves  at  t?  chiefly  brought  up  ify 
hand^  or  by  a  cow  which,  having  calved  long, 
^Ivcs  lifUr  milk.  How  then  can  caU  es  so  reared! 
]](.*  \  • '  d  tit  by  subsequent  mmiajjt^meiit  tn  be 
accoui.c  :i  qualifie^l  for  competition,  according  to 
the  tenor  of  Mr.  Smythies'  proposals  } 

Other  objections  present  themselves,  but  1 
shall  mention  only  one,  which  is  very  material 
to  the  success  of  the  negociation — ^namely,,  that 
not  Tredegar  (which  is  far  out  of  the  way,)  but 
a  convenient  central  situation  be  chosen,  at 
which,  if  possible,  by  a  drift  of  fifty  or  sixty 
miles,  both  parties  may  be  equally  accommo- 
dated. Indeed  I  consider  this  to  be  essential  to 
the  character  of  a  lerious  proposal. 

What  has  been  above  advanced  will,  I  am 
convinced,  be  deemed  sufficient  to  call  on  Mr. 
Smythies  for  amended  proposals.  I  will  venture 
to  assure  him  the  )>reeaers  of  Short-horas  desire 
nothing  so  much  as  a  meeting  on  fair  terms, 
and  will  beg  leave  to  suggest,  that  as  he  propo- 
ses in  the  proposed  meeting  to  establish  the 
superiority  of  Herefords,  a  similar  advantage 
ought  to  be  assured  the  Short-homs  in  case  tUey 
prove  fortunate ;  and  that  the  Hereford  breed- 
ers be  called  on  to  declare  that  in  the  fate  of 
Mr.  Smythies'  stock,  they  are  willing  to  involve 
that  of  their  own.  This  seems  only  reasonable, 
as  the  trial  must  be  attended  with  considerable  ex- 
pense and  risk,  and  ought  to  be  productive  of 
gratification  to  the  fortunate  party. 

I  am,  sir, 
your  ob't  serv't, 

HENRY  BERRY. 

DEAD  MARKETS. 
We  have  noticed  some  of  the  prize  carcasses, 
and  others  of  extra  quality,  in  Leadenhall  and 
elsewhere,  during  the  last  week.  The  heaviest 
sheep  we  have  heard  of  are  Mr.  Tumer's,  of 
Exmouth,  (not  in  the  Smithfield  shew,)  one  of 
which  weighed  twenty-eight  stone  two  pounds,* 
and  the  others  twenty-five  stone  each ;  besides 
their  weight,  they  were  of  very  excellent  frame, 
and  very  fat  within.  One  of  Mr.  Rowland's 
sheep  we  saw,  which  weighed  twenty-two  and 
a  half  stone.  Mr.  Ellman's  prize  Southdowns 
weighed  fourteen  stones  together,  they  were 
good  sheep  dead.  An  exceedingly  fat  Scot,  of 
Lord  Harborough's;  hung  up  in  Leadenhall 
market — it  was  amall  in  size  and  great  in  value^ 
weighing  thirty  stone'  per  quarter.— one  of  the 
sheep  shewed  by  Mr.  (iuerrier,  in  Sadler's  Yard, 
weighing  eighteen  stone  had  the  extraordinary 
proof  of  five  stone  one  pound,  namely,  the 
caul  thirty-two  pounds,  ana  loose  fat  nine  pounds, 
thirty  two  months  old,  never  had  com  or  pulse; 
bred  by  Mr.  Wra.  Haver,  of  Northleach.  We 
saw  also  the  prize  sheep  of  Mr.  Plaskett,  but 
did  not  leara  the  weight.— To  add  to  our  Christ- 
mas bjill  of  fare,  the  house-lamb  was,  as  usual, 
excellent ;  but  the  price,  for  the  best,  is  down 
£2  a  piece  since  last  year  ;  the  largest  weigh 
seventeen  pounds  a  quarter,  and  are  now  sold  for 
£4  a  piece. — A  prize-  turkey  weighed  twenty- 
five  and  a  half  pounds ;  and  Mrs.  Wood's 
fat  rabbits  ( dressvd  by  John  Smith,  house-lamb 
butcher,  of  Leadeuhail,)  weighed  eleven  pounds 
each 

Dr.  Wolcot,  better  known  by  the  name  of 
Peter  Pindar,  from  the  prodigious  sale  of  his 
early  pieces,  became  a  desirable  object  of  book- 
selling speculation ;  and  about  the  year  1795, 
Robi  son,  Golding,  and  Walker,  entered  into 
a  treaty  to  tyrant  him  an  annuity  for  his^published 
works,  and  on  certain  conditions  for  his  unpub- 
lished ones.   While  this  was  peu'iing,  Peter  had 


an  attack  of  aitiliii4  #tiicti  he  HM  not  miwi  i^ 
palliate,  but  at  mtetinp  of  the  parties  h^iiAlr 
m  a  ai  ways  interm  pted  1 1 1  e  b  u  s  i  1 1  e  ss.  A  fatal  fetal^ 
was  of  course  anlicipatttl^  and,  instead  of  a  sasn  of 
Timitey,  an  anuity  of  £25D  per  annum  was  [ji 
f  rred.  Soon  after  the  boi^id  was  signed,  l*eu  r 
called  on  Walker,  the  manager  for  the  parties, 
who,  surveying  him  with  a  scmtinizing  eye,  ask- 
ed him  how  he  did  ?  *'  Much  better,  thank  you," 
said  Peter:  "I  have  taken  measure  of  my  asMi- 
ma ;  the  fellow  is  troublesome,  but  I  know  his 
strength,  and  am  his  master."  "  Oh!"  said  vlr. 
Walker,  gravely,  and  turned  into  an  adjoining 
room,  where  Mrs.  Walker,  a  prodent  woman, 
had  been  listening  to  the  conversation.  Peter, 
aware  of  the  feeling,  paid  a  keen  attention  to  the 
husband  and  wife,  and  heard  the  latter  exclaim, 
"There  now,  didn't  I  tell  you  hcwou'n't  die? 
fool  that  you've  been ;  I  knew  he  wou'nt  die." 
Peter  enjoyed  the  joke,  and  outlived  all  the  par» 
ties,  receiving  the  annuity  for  twenty-four  yeai-s, 
during  which  various  efforts  were  improperly 
used  to  frastrate  his  claims. 

TflE  Dead. — David  Morrison  has  been  sen^ 
tenced  to  seven  years'  banishment  by  the  Scotch 
High  Court  of  Justiciary,  for  violating  the  sepul- 
chres of  the  dead.  On  his  trial.  Dr.  Barclay,  a 
teacher  of  anatomy,  deposed,  that  some  bodies 
became  decomposed  in  a  few  days,  others  lasted 
much  longer ;  in  some  the  features  could  not  be 
known  in  forty-eight  hours,  while  in  others  they 
might  be  recognised  for  a  week ;  but  much  de- 
pended on  the  previous  illness :  the  longest  he 
ever  knew  was  the  features  of  a  Lascar,  which 
remained  recognizable  for.  a  fortnight.  In  three 
weeks  a  subject  would  be  unfit  for  the  purposes 
of  dissection.  In  two  weeks  the  outer  skin 
comes  off,  with  it  the  nails,  and  the  hair  would 
be  loose,  but  marks  on  the  body  might  be  iden- 
tified. He  had  known  frequent  cases  where 
relati^s  were  misuken  in  the  bodies  they  claim- 
ed, and  instanced  one  where  a  body  made  of 
leather  was  insisted  on  as  being  the  one  they 
were  in  search  of.  Dissectors  are  obliged,  in 
order  to  distinguish  one  subject  from  another,  to 
affix  marks. 

Fonthill  Abbey  was  again  opened  for  view  on 
Monday.  So  powerful  are  the  impressions  of 
last  year,  that  visitors  presented  themselves  at 
the  gate  before  the  regular  time  of  admission, 
and  during  the  day  a  greater  number  entere4 
than  during  the  first  month  of  the  last  view. 
The  variety  and  splendour  of  the  additional 
rooms  now  thrown  open  is  astonishing.  The 
whole  gallery  of  pictures  is  arranged  and  dis- 
played in  the  most  judicious  maimer,  and  every 
volume  of  the  extraordinary  library  may  be  ex- 
amined. The  American  garden  is  in  flower.  All 
description  must  fail  to  give  an  accurate  idea  of 
this  Transatlantic  scene,  where  rhododendrons, 
magnolias,  and  other  exotics,  cover  a  surface 
of  several  acres. 

Latterly  the  English  have  endeavoured,  by 
peculiar  management,  to  ma^e  the  English 
Cranberry  grow  in  dry  beds  ;  and  probably  they 
will  succeed  in  their  attempts.  Should  this  hap- 
pen, without  much  trouble,  it  will  be  easy  to  co- 
py their  practice  in  our  gardens  in  the  United 
States. 

Rice  ^onge  Coire.— Nme  eggs,  the  weight  of 
them  in  sugar,  the  weight  of  six  in  rice  ilotir, 
have  the  sugar  finely  sifted,  mix  the  sugar  and 
rice  together,  have  the  whites  and  yolks  b  at 
separately,  pour  the  eggs  all  at  the  same  ti  ne 
into  the  nee  and  sugar,  beat  them  together  .i\>o  t 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  add  of  tiie  essence  9i  Ir 
moii  twenty  dropb,  or  ros^e  water. 
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AMERICAN  FARMER. 


a/iringdaie^  August  2Hth,  1823< 
Dear  Sir, 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  much  has  been 
said  on  the  subject  of  wheat  degenerating  into 
cheat,  and  many  doubts  expressed  whether 
cheat  would  re-produce  its  kind,  and,  indeed, 
whether  it  possessed  at  all,  vegetative  powers. 
The  degeneracy  of  wheat  is  involved  in  so  much 
mystery  that  it  would  be  impi-udent  in  a  young 
farmer  to  suffer  himself  to  form,  witliout  satisfac 
tory  experiment,  an  opinion  on  the  subject.  Af- 
ter a  few  months,  I  hope  I  shall,  without  diffi- 
^lence,  be  willing  to  express  an  opinion,  whether 
opposed  to  the  most  learned  philosophers,  or  the 
best  practical  farmer.  As  to  the  fact  of  cheat 
producing  cheat,  I  have  never  enteitained  a  doubt 
To  convince  others,  however,  I,  a  few  weeks 
since,  obtained  some  clean  seed,  and  put  it  in  a 
drinking  glass  filled  with  cotton,  kept  moist  by 
daily  adding  water  to  it ;  in  about  ten  days  it 
sprouted,  and  I  now  have  it  growing  six  inches 
high  on  my  mantlepiece. 

Your's  respectfullv, 

WILLIAM  M.  BARTON. 

Extract  from  Columbia^  S.  C,  August  22,  1823. 

"  I  have  nothing  particular  to  mtrntion.  My 
Egyptian  millet  grows  very  handsomely,  and  I 
have  lately,  for  the  first  time,  made  some  wine 
from  the  vines  I  cultivate  in  our  sand  hills.  I 
made  about  sixty  gallons  of  it ;  but  it  appears 
to  me  that  it  will  prove  a  very  weak  wine. 
The  causes  of  this,  however,  are  evident.  The 
vines  are  very  young,  and  the  season  has  been 
very  rainy." 

•  J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq/'^ 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  a  corresfiondent^  dated 
MiLLEDGviLLE,  (Geo.)  14th  July. 
"  I  have  prevailed  on  a  number  of  mefchants 
to  make  enquiries  of  the  farmers,  and  take  me- 
morandums of  the  quantity  of  ground  planted  in 
cotton  the  present  and  last  year,  and  so  far  as 
our  enquiries  have  gone,  the  present  crop  is  one 
fourth  less  than  the  last  was,  and  the  last  was  a 
favourable  season  :-^It  is  believed  there  will  be 
at  least  that  difference,  (if  no  more)  in  the  crop.' 

Kingston^  Tennessee^  2Sth  August,  1823. 
Mr.  J.  S.  Skinner, 
Sir — In  your  paper  of  the  15th,  I  notice  some 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  botts  in  the  stom 
ach  of  horses:  my  means  of  cure,  when  I  have 
a  horse  attacked  with  botts,  is  to  kill  a  chicken 
immediately,  pull  out  its  entrails  as  quick  as  pos- 
sible, and  put  them  down  the  throat  of  the  horse 
—this  done  in  a  short  time  after  attacked,  I  ne- 
ver knew  to  fail.   I  find  my  oxen,  when  well 
fed,  will  travel  with  a  loaded  wagon  from  fifteen 
to  eighteen  miles  per  day,  in  the  hottest  days  of 
summer. 

SAMUEL  MARTIN. 

hillaboroughy  JSt^  Carolina^ 
John  S.  Sk^^ner,  Esq^ 
Dear  Sir — Accept  my  thanks  for  the  175  grains 
of  wheat  received  by  the  last  mail.   They  shall 
be  soon  carefully  and  well  attended  to.   The  ice 
rind  melon  seed  was  planted  and  produced  well : 
the  melon  is  delicious,  though  not  a  rarity  among 
us ;  there  being  many  this  season  for  sale  in  our 
inarket. 

The  SenQa  was  also  planted,  and  grew  well 
(or  a  short  time,  but  was  accidentally  destroyed. 

The  Egyptian  millet  received  by  you  fi*ora 
Columbia,  South  Carolina,  grows  luxuriantly, 
looks  well. 

sm^U  green  pea  did  not  vegetate. 


I  hate  raised  two  excellent  musk-melons  from 
a  seed  of  the  quantity  you  received  from  Charles- 
ton.  The  flavour  is  exquisite. 

I  remain,  dear  sir, 

Your's  respectfully, 

JOHN  SCOTT. 

EXPERIMENTS  IN  CHEMISTRY. 

Preservation  of  E^gs  from  fiutrefaction. 
To  transport  eggs  m  a  fresh  state  from  one 
country  to  another,  varnish,  by  dipping  them  in 
a  solution  of  Gum  Arabic  in  water ;  and  then 
imbed  them  in  powdered  charcoal.  The  Gum 
Arabic  answers  the  purpose  of  a  varnish  for  eggs 
much  better  than  any  resinous  gpiim^  as  it  can  be 
easily  removed  by  washing  in  either  warm  or 
cold  water;  besides,  it  Is  much  cheaper.  Eggs 
preserved  in  this  manner,  will  keep  for  many 
years,  as  the  bed  of  Charcoal,  from  its  porous 
nature,  is  a  non-conductor  of  heat,  and  conse- 
quently maintains  around  the  eggs  an  uniform 
temperature  ;  preventing  them  from  suffering  by 
alternations  of  heat  and  cold,  when  they  are  re- 
moved from  one  climate  to  anoth||. 

Ohservation,  This  method  is  infinitely  pre- 
ferable to  that  of  greasing  them,  for  when  the 
grease  becomes  rancid,  it  hastens  or  promotes 
putrefaction  of  the  animal  matter  in  the  egg. 

Preservation  of  Grafies,  • 
In  a  cask  or  barrel,  having  its  crevices  well 
closed  to  prevent  access  of  the  external  air. 
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the  Potatoes  are  precipitated;  ih»n  pour  the 
mucilaginous  liquor  from  the  fecula,  and  pre- 
serve the  liquor  for  use.  The  article  to  be 
cleaned  should  then  be  laid  upon  a  linen  cloth  oq 
a  table,  aiul  having  provided  a  clean  sptmge,  dip 
it  into  the  Potato  liquor  and  apply  It  to  the  arti- 
cle to  be  cleaned,  till  the  dirt  is  perfectly  sepa- 
ted ;  then  wash  it  in  clean  \^'ater  several  times. 
Two  middle  sized  Potatoes  will  be  sufficient  for 
a  pint  of  Water. 

Observations,  The  coarse  pulp,  which  does 
not  pass  through  the  sieve,  is  of  great  use  in 
cleaning  worsted  curtains,  tapestry,  carpets,  and 
other  coarse  goods.  1  he  mucilaginous  liquor 
will  clean  all  sorts  of  silk,  cotton,  or  woollen 
goods,  without  hurting  or  spoiling  the  colour  ;  it 
may  be  also  used  in  cleaning  oil  paintings,  or 
fiimiture  that  is  soiled.  Dirtied  painted  wain- 
scots may  be  cleaned  by  wetting  a  sponge  in  the 
liquor  ;  then  dipping  it  in  a  little  fine  clean  sand, 
and  afterwards  rubbing  the  wainscot  with  it. 


Baltimore,  Friday,  Septekber  19,  1823. 
BALTIMORE  MARKET. 
PRICES  CURREA  T^corrected  webklt. 

Flour,  best  white  wheat,  $7— Howard  street, 
from    wagons,  $6  75— Superfine,  g6  50— fine 
do.ge  25— Wharf,  do.  g6  00— White  wheat,  j?I 
Dlace  a  laver  of  bran  which  has  beea  well  dried  ^?  *^  20— Rye,  40  to  4i 

fn^  over  uDonTh";  place  a  lavtrorbunches  ^8  a  40  cts.-wharf  Oats,  26 a  30 cts^ 

man  oven,  upon  tnis  place  a  laytr  oi  Duncnes  .^^agon  Oats,  31  cents— Beef,  Scents  per  Ib^ 
of  Grapes,  well  cleaned,  and  gathered  m  theaf-  ji^i^^  ^attll  «6  to  .«6  5o/ ner  E!!u:.r 


that  the  Grapes  do  not  touch  each  other,  and  to  Pell^lT^?^   rVt  io^Jc  ^"^^Vo  ^i?*" 

let  the  last  layer  be  of  bran  ;  then  close  the  htLv^     K^I^^^^J^  nTETn  !5 

rd  so  that  the^ir  may  not  be  able  to  penetrate.  I  Hf^.t'^^^^^^^^^ 

80  cents— Whisker,  from 


Grapes  thus  packed  will  keep  for  a  twelvemonth.  fiax'^Se^'^  75  to 
To  restore  their  freshness,  cut  the  end  of  eachijjj^  wagons  30 


bunch  and  put  that  of  white  Grapes  into  white;b:i.J°»r;"*, 

wine,  and  tW  of  black  Grapes  into  red  wine.  ^'T™PP/,'=  ^J^/' ^  jSi  ^^cts^ea.*  do. 
as  flowers  afe  put  into  water  to  keep  them  freshJ*,  1%       hhi"^^  i'  it  ^Jt",?'"™?!; 

OitervatioJ.    It  is  customary  In  France  to  fF  ^?  P'^r^^''^.!?  '     *^  ^'^*"~;«"'»*^'' 
pack  grapes  for  the  London  markets  in  sa^a-dust.'^J^PZ  '^°ioV*T^^), 
If  thi  precaution  of  drying  thfe  saw-dust  by  a         Hav  ii*?  L  ^^If^  Ef'  ^'^r 

gentle  heat,  before  use.  be  had  recourse  to.  this'^V^^^l'J"S^l  «18-St«w,  g9. 

expedient  may  answer  vei^  well;  but  if  this  is'    '^*"'-a>">  foBACCo—No  sales, 
not  done,  and  if  the  wood  has  been  cut  fresh,  the 
turpentine,  and  other  odours  of  the  wood  cannot 
fail  to  injure  the  fruit.   Oak  saw  dust  will  answer 
best. 


Varnish  for  boots  and  shoes,  by  which  they  are 
rendered  imfiervious  to  water. 
The  following  method  of  effecthig  this  useful 
purpose  is  related  in  Sir  John  Hawkins's  edition 


A  NEW  ARTICLE  FOR 

The  subscribers  have  just  received  from  the 
manufactory,  an  additional  supply  of  the  much 
approved  portable  cooking and^  preserving  PUR- 
.V^CJS  V— Price  Si  to  g2. 
These  furnaces,  to  those  unacquainted  with  the 


of  Isaac  Walton's  complete  Angler :— Take  a  ".^^  ^^^"^»  ^''^  b*^st  suited  for  charcoal  or  other 
pint  of  Linseed  Oil,  with  half  a  pound  ot  Mut-  ^^S^J  condensed  fuel,  and  affoi-d  a  great  heat,  at  a 
ton  Suet,  six  or  eight  ounces  of  Bees*  Wax,  and  small  expense  ;  besides  saving  the  body  from  un- 
a  small  piece  of  Rosin.  Boil  all  this  in  a  pipkin  "^^essary  exposure  to  heat.- 
together  ;  and  let  it  cool  till  it  be  milk-warm.—  '  Their  uses  are  various — preserving,  baking 
Then  with  a  hair  brush,  lay  it  on  new  boots  or 'cakes,  stewing  oysters,  &c.  Broiling  steaks,  (for 
shoes  ;  but  it  is  best  tliat  this  Varnish  be  laid  on  which  they  are  peculiarly  well  adapted)  boiling 


the  Leather,  before  the  boots,  are  made.  The 
boots  should  also  be  brushed  over  with  it,  after 
they  come  from  the  maker.  If  old  boots  or 
shoes  are  to  be  varnished,  the  mixture  is  to  be 
laid  on,  when  the  Leather  is  perfectly  dry. 

Method  of  Cleaning  Silis,  Woollens^  and  Cot- 
tons, without  Damage  to  their  Texture  and 
Colour, 

Grate  raw  Potatoes  to  a  fine  pulp  in  clean  wa- 
ter, and  pass  the  liquid  matter,  through  a  coarse 
sieve,  into  another  vessel  of  Water  ;  let  the 
mixture  stand  still  till  the  fine  white  particles  of 


and  culinary  purposes  generally,' for  heating 
smoothing  irons.  Sec, 

We  have  also  received  CHYMICAL  FUR- 
NACES. 

GEORGE  GRUNDY  &  SONS,  ' 
No.  3,  N.  Charles  street, 
Who  are  duly  authorised  by  the  manufactur- 
ers, as  their  agents  to  sell  the  same. 


P  rintt^l  ererv  Fr;d«>  «  g4  per  amium,  for  JOHN  S.  SKUflTBE, 
tor.  bi  JOSEPH  ROBINSON,  oatbt  North  W^m  comer  ot  Markn 
aiid  BHvidert  surttv  BMltimone    mIhti  evtr\  drscriptMB  o*  B<iok 
and  Job  PiintiUK  b  exc.uicd  witb  nt-j        and  di-MCb-Ord-n 
frsoi  adi^UUHt.  tm  PRINTING  or  F1ND2NC..  wb  •roprr 
KGUMM  ifnmyfiji  Attcaritd  to,  «Mi«Ntd  to  i.  Rot^Mon,  Bitamb 


No.  «7,— Vol.  5. 


AMERICAN  FAKMEU.— Baltimiike,  Si:pTKMHb:u  g6tti,  18ii3. 


Bf  II?  WQTMCm  or  THE  HaaTlCULTUB  AL  SOCSKTT 

In  nainibcr  Si,  psf c  19S  of  this  volame,  wead 


third  bas  explored  tlie  ea;stern  coas^t  of  Africa. 
Lisbon,  Madeira,  Bnizil,  tnd  the  Cape  of  Corn  I 
Hope.  The  vegetable  treasure  a  of  the  I'liitcd 
$t«iei  have  been  put  id  reqaisitimi,  and  besides 
reiideiii  «^tj^  Mr,  David  Douglaa  is  hpt^cial Ly 


read-  cwptofftj  to ort|Mt  rtnn»<  aMfiv  aDd^ecimeits 


Y&rkt  m  •brtanical  miftsioTiary  from  the  liorti-  York,  and  will  proceed  tm  hi#fin>igon  through  i  ^  ^  „^    

calCHill  foclttf  of  London — we  are  gratified  to  thi s  slate  to  Upper  Canada.  He  U  imeUigeQt  cal  application  of  his  theory,  which  htt  has  nofi 
Iftm that  he  was  kindly  received  and  entertain-  and  well  informed,  anfl  it  is  hoped  that  cverj  only  dexnonstrated  !  y  himdrcd^  of  eKperiments« 

"  *    ■  *         i'  -1  -   '  Ij^jj       may  be  sai-'       Uiive  created  many  new 

find  valuable  varietiLS  ot  tVints  hitherto  unknow»rii» 
He  lias  obtained  new  v^n  icties  of  the  pL^nr,  the 
apple,  the  grape,  the  plum,  and  the  strawoerrv. 
He  ha^  tiefii  on  titrated  that  wti  can  correct  thr 
defects  of  one  variety  of  fruit  by  another,  by  in- 
trtidudiig  the  farina  of  a  pear  fbr  examplr, 
which  hai  too  much  aiaateritv  or  acidity  into  lUe 
flower  «f  «&iMl«rfMpi^  JiUlh  lui  In  muoli 

the  new  product  a  taatc  and  1^M¥^mkmmkwm 
be  perfectly  agreeable,  go  it  baMite  MMia^ 
ed  by  Mr.  KuiRht,  that  by  the  vacnc  process,  a 
truit  wliich  h  defective  in  vigour,  which  beii  i 
with  kjreat  reluctance  a  cold  climate,  may,  by  hr- 
of  a  sclicjar  whose  vario^js  useful  and  th  -  Iccilons  and  to  its  other  txpensts,  Tht  iiurn-  tt-i'mi.xing  it,  or  coupling  it  with  another  tree  of  the 
art  acqiiiTeiii^Qts  have  made  him  known  to  all  ber  of  Fellows  is  about  1500,  and  as  all  spare  same  species  of  a  hardy  character,  acqaire  the  v:- 

  ^'   productions  arc  sold,  the  income  of  the  institu-  goroust:onstitution  of  one  of  its  parents,  and  still 

tion  is  adequate  to  the  most  munificent  exertions,  retain  the  excellent  qualities  of  the  other  parent. 

The  superintendence  of  the  establishment  is 'There  is,  indeed,  no  end  to  the  changes  which 
conducted  by  the  President  and  Secretary,  under  have  been  produced  by  Mr.  Knight  and  others, 
TDunv  laudable  and  magnificent  institutions  in  the  direction  of  a  committee  of  four,  composed  not  in  fruits,  but  in  flowers,  by  this  process.  We 
(rreat  Britain,  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Lon-  of  those  officers,  the  Treasurer  and  Vice-Secre-  are  aware  that  this  statement,  to  those  who  are 
('on  is  entitled  to  distinguished  rank.  It  is  coun-  tary.  The  Society  have  an  anniversary  dinner 'ignorant  of  bis  exertions  and«  success,  may  seem 
tcnancedby  the  first  men  in  the  kingdom,  and  is  and  general  meeting,  where  there  is  a  splendid; to  be  extravagant ;  but  we  can  affirm,  that  he 
a  noble  ccmfederacy  of  science  and  practice,  to, exhibition  of  choice  and  curious  fi-uits,  flowers,! has  done  more  to  improve  horticulture  than  any 


cdbf  lioctor  Ho*^ck  and  other  members  of  the  liber^kl  aid  enlightened  man  will  promote  a  nns- 
telticahural  society  of  New  York,  and  that  aflt^r  si  on  so  unponaiit  to  the  best  inierei*ts  of  hkiu 
Hilnierview  with  Governor  Clinton,  to  whom  he  kind. 

wu  especially  instructed  to  addrts.s  himself,— he     The  institution  is  composed  of  Fellows,  Pracii 
hv.\  proceeded  through  the   vvc5>trrn  parts  of  eal  Gardeners  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  Fel 
u  York,  to  Amhertsbury  in  Canada,  intend-  laws.  Honorary  members.   Foreign  members, 
return  by  the  same  route  to  re^rabark  Corrapondiiig  memheti  U  home,  and  Corrci- 
uiuietime  isi  Autumn  for  Englaodi  ptsidtng  membera  abitwd.  There  ar«  three  fo* 

iak«  tUt  oomloii  l»  Wtmti^  tlhat  we  ihall  reign  members  in  the  Uniit^d  Statct  ififCVI^ 
dteeta  H  a  l^vimt  to  hi  itiiuie  tli«  medium  of  ad-  correspoading  members*  Ewh  Felfow  J^ys  an 
dinf  to  Mr.  Douglas'  collection  of  native  Amen*  i  initiation  fee  of  six  giuueai.  andao  aiinuaiconAii- 
oin  plaiHib  fffftisei,  vines^  flowers,  &c.  bution  of  four  guineaa.  One  guinea  of  the  ad- 


T^MifiwiDK  sketch  of  the  distlng^uished  m-*  mission  fee  and  one  of  the  annual  fee  are  appro 
ftitiitlaii  of  which  we  art'  speaking,  is  from  a  Updated  to  the  ordinary  support  of  the  gsirden.— 
York  paper,  and  presurtied  to  be  from  the  -  The  residue  is  applied  to  the  increase  of  its  col 


countries,  and  an  ornament  to  his  own. 

KdUor  American  Farmer. 

Horticuitural  Society  of  /.onrfan-— Among  the 


ref:iders.)  proceeding  upon  the  well  eu?«bli!i^i«d 
fuet,  that  certain  parts  of  the  flower,  Cdiled  A»»- 
ihcra^  produce  a  dust  eaHcd  PoUcn,  which  i^  in- 
diap«Mbl«  lo  iht  lertiltaaitioii  of  the  gerta  or 
fruit,^  m  fact  itiown  lo  be  true«  btfo»  Linnx&s  tK* 
isted,  bat  whiisfa  tieire!r  t«ci»ved  fitrtet  cooA* 
dence,  till  he  demcnstraibed  it.  Wr,  Kntgbt  hiit 
devoted  thirty«£ve  years  of  his  Hl«  to  the  praetl- 


ievate  horticulture  above  the  state  of  an  eropi-  and  esculent  vegetables 
ncart.  This  institution  is  principally  under  the.  In  this  establishment,  experiments  of  every 
larectionof  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  and  Joseph  nature  are  mstituted  with  a  view  to  verify  for- 
Sabine,  Eaquires.  The  former  is  its  President,  mer  results,  or  to  try  new  practices,  and  it  forms 
^nd  is  particularly  distinguished  aa  a  writer  on  an  excellent  school  for  gardeners.  The  under 
\e^etable  physiology ;  the  latter  is  its  Secretary,  gardeners  and  laborers  become  in  time  perfectly 
ki)d  is  celebrated  for  his  scientific  acquirements,  jwell  ac(^uainted  with  Horticulture  and  qualified 
1  he  horticultural  society  was  instituted  inias  principals  in  the  care  of  other  establishments, 
18(4  and  incorporated  in  1808.   In  1822  asub-|    The  Society  published  in  1805,  a  quarto  vo- 

criptim  of  iC'iOOO  sterling  was  raised  for  the  lume  of  its  transactions ;  since  which  four  addi 


person  of  whom  we,  in  this  western  world,  have 
any  knowledge. 

These  remarks  were  intended  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  a  notice  of  the  efforts  which  Mr.  Knight 
has  generously  made  to  communicate  to  America 
some  of  his  impnwed  fruits.  In  1822,  1  had  oc- 
casion to  write  to  Mr.  Knight  to  procure  the  last 
numbers  of  the  Horticultural  Transactions,  for 
the  college ;  he  replied  to  my  letter  in  the  most 
friendly  manner,  appeared  to  be  highly  gmtificd 


iiiiity-threc  acres  were  procured  on  a  lease  for  j most  useful  information  and  adorned  with  the 
that  purpose,  at  Chiswick,  five  miles  from  Hyde ;  most  elegant  and  beautiful  delineation  of  fruits 
Hark  Comer,  London.  The  lease  is  for  sixty  and  flowers  that  have  ever  appeared. 

vtars,  renewable  every  thirty  years,  forever,)  

\i\>oj\  a  fine  certain,  and  at  a  rental  of  dSSOO  per|  As  a  fiirther  inducement  if  any  be  wanting  to 
aiinum,  with  power  to  the  society  of  relinquish- 1 aid  Mr.  Douglas  in  his  laudable  enteiprise,  we 
g  its  obligations  at  any  time  on  giving  twelve  1  would  refer  the  reader  to  the  last  volume  of  the 
— ri*i.-„-.   — ^  —  memoirs  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Massa- 
chusetts, page  331,  for  "  some  notice  or  Tho- 
mas Andrew  Knighi,  £s(^  President  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  London,  his  Ex- 


formation  of  a  garden  oo  an  extensive  sc:ale,  and  tional  volumes  have  appeared,^  replete  vrith  the^with  <^ening  an  intercourse  with  our  country 
■  "         '       '  "  ' "       '         "  "      "     '^^     ~  expressed  his  strong  attachment  to  it,  his  disgust 

at  the  libels  on  our  country  in  some  of  the  press- 
es of  Great  Britain,  and  his  inteo^on  to  send  to 
us  the  best  new  fruits  which  the  late  improve- 
ments had  introduced ;  declaring  at  the  same 
time,  that  though  he  should  confide  them  to  my 
care,  it  was  under  the  full  belief  and  expectation 
that  I  should  disseminate  them  as  extensively  as 
possible.  I  need  not  say,  that  he  could  not  have 
given  me  a  charge  more  agreeable ;  and  that 
without  the  smallest  regard  to  personal  interest, 
I  shall  circulate  as  largely  as  possible,  by  buds 
and  scions,  every  variety  of  fruit  he  may  send. 
I  shall  consider  myself  steward  for  the  public^ 
but  I  ought  to  remark,  that  as  he  sends  but  one 
individual  specimen,  the  progress  must  be  slow, 
and  that  I  must  exeraise  a  discretion  in  givi.ig 
scions  and  buds  to  such  persons  as  will  be  most 
like  to  take  good  care  of  them  ;  but  I  shall  do 
it  in  all  cases  on  the  express  condition,  that  the 
same  freedom  of  circulation  shall  be  practised  t^y 
aU. 

I  shall  close  this  article  by  inserting  Mr. 
Knight's  last  letter  to  me,  accornpanyiug  certain 
fruit  trees  sent  this  spring. 

"  Doivnton  CaHle^  Feb.  I5th  1823. 
**JoHir  Lowell,  Eso. 
iJetir  5;r,— I  have  this  day  sent  to  Messrs. 
Thomely,  of  Liverpool,  to  be  forwarded  to  you,  a 
box  containing  trees  and  grafts  of  ten  new  varie- 
ties of  pears,  which  here  ripen  in  succession  froin 
October  tp  May.  and  whi.  h  I  conclude  in  your 
/armer  summer  climate  will  ripen  ip  succession. 


j^onths  notice.  These  grounds  are  very  judi- 
c  ou!sly  laid  out  into  an  orchard  ;  a  kitchen  gar- 
Ji  n  with  thirty  mx  compartments ;  stock  ground 
:or  a  succession  of  fruit  trees ;  places  for  stoves, 
^re  en-houses  and  forcing-houses  ;  a  flower  gar- 
cen ;  an  arboretum  for  ornamental  trees  and 
^'  r-ubs,  and  hardy  perennial  plants;  a  fruit  and 
Dtchen  garden  for  experimental  purposes  ;  and 
«i^n  an  ornamental  garden  for  the  like  purposes. 

The  orchard  contsuas  already  3000  standard 
•rt^es  of  the  best  fruit.  The  flower  garden  has 
ij'O  varieties  of  roses;  the  most  splendid  as- 
^'-.rblageof  the  kind  in  Europe. 

Fruit  and  esculent  vegetables  are  principally 
ruhivated.  Vegetables  of  a  different  descrip- 
*  K<n  are  not  attended  to,  unless  of  an  ornamental 
>r  useful  character  In  one  year,  435  samples  of 
lettuces,  261  of  peas,  and  240  of  potatoes  were 
;>rodoGed  and  examined. 

The  society  is  indefatigable  in  its  exertions 
ks\d  munificent  in  its  expenditures,  in  order  to 
.  )!a;ment  its  collections  and  to  extend  the  benefits 
t  horticulture.  An  agent  has  been  sent  to  Chi- 
:.a  and  Hindostao  for  that  purpose:  Another 
b  us  been  employed  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
.n  South  America,  and  the  West  Indies,  and  a 

Vou  5.-27. 


periments  and  present  to  this  society,' 
written  by  the  Hon.  John  Lowell,  then  corres- 
ponding secretary,  and  now  President  of  that 
most  respectable  and  efficient  association^ We 
would  gladly  copy  all  that  Mr.  Lowell  has  so 
well  and  so  justly  said  of  the  useful  and  scientific 
labours  of  Mr.  Knight,  if  we  had  room  for  tlie 
whole  article  ;  but  we  are  forced  lo  confine  our- 
selves at  present  to  so  much  of  it,  as  more  par- 
ticularly evinces  his  kindness  to  our  country  and 
the  obligation  that  exists  on  the  ground  of  sheer 
gratitude  to  reciprocate  his  ant  ntions,  by  sending 
to  that  society,  the  seeds  of  such  indigenous 
plants,  vegetables,  vines,  flowers  &c.  as  it  may 
be  imagined,  would  be  new  to  them,  and  useful 
either  for  culinary  purposes,  for  dyeing,  for  orna- 
ment, for  medicine,  &c.  -^Edii.  Am.  Far. 

But  these  are  but  a  part  of  Mr.  Knight's  la 
bors  and  s*jrvlc«*s.  Following  up  the  Linnx<«n 
theory  of  tht  sexual  system  of  plants,  (or  V 
speak  in  iau^^uage  betur  adapted  to  all  classes  o' 
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—I  could  have  sent  a  larger  number  of  varieties, 
but  chose  sent  are  the  best  and  the  most  produc- 
tive, and  inferior  varieties  that  would  ripen  at  the 
same  seasons,  I  did  not  think  worth  sending. 
Each  tree  has  a  label  and  is  also  numbered  be 
sides,  and  I  will  now  give  you  a  concise  deacrifition 
of  each  variety.  I  have  also  sent  grafts  of  each 
vaiiety  from  bearing  trees,  that  y»m  may  certain 
ly  have  each  variety. 

No.  1.  Cassiomont-»a  large  pear,  yellow  upon 
one  side  and  red  upon  the  other,  ripens  in  Octo 
ber. 

No.  2.  Tillington — This  is  described  in  the 
Horticultural  Transactions.  It  is  perfectly  melt 
ing  or  rather  perfectly  beurree,  and  very  rich, 
sprang  from  a  seed  of  the  autumn  bergamot, — 
and  the  pollen  of  the  Jargonelle,  and  its  form  is 
precisely  such  as  you  v/ould  expect  from  such  a 
mixture.   It  is  ripe  in  November." 

[N.  B.  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary.] — 
This  example  will  shew  our  cultivators  the  pro- 
cess of  Mr.  Knight  and  the  great  changes  pro 
duced  by  it.  He  removed  from  the  flowers  of  the 
autumn  Bergamot  all  the  anthers.  He  impreg 
nated  the  germ  with  the  pollen  ot  the  Jargonelle 
He  took  the  seeds  of  the  fruit,  thus  obtained, 
sowed  them,  and  produced  a  new  fiear^  having  a 
mixed  form,  between  that  of  the  Jan-gonelle 
which  is  long  and  eminently  pear  shaped— and 
that  of  the  autumn  Bergamot,  which  is  flattened 
and  rather  apple  shaped — and  it  ripens  nearly 
two  months  later  than  either  of  its  parents.  Be- 
ing a  new  seedling,  it  will  have  strength  and  vi- 
gour and  endure  many  years.    Mr.  Knight  com 


[September  26,  1823 

uour  climate  will,  I  believe,  prove  the  most  va- [important  branch  of  agriculture  with  our  fa^ 
uable  variety  ot  all.  .      _     .  U-s  both  as  an  article  for  exportation  anddomt. 

tic   consumption.    The    quantity  now  raist 


No.  11.  Gilliflower  apple— Grflyr*  only  8e7? 
— Form  angular  flesh  perfumed  and  remarkably 
yellow.  It  is  in  perfection  in  winter  and  e/iring, 
It  would  a'ibrd  in  a  warn^er  climate  a  most  excel 
lent  cider. 

'*  No.  12.  Sweeney  Nonpareil  Apple — A  very 
large  variety  of  the  Nonpareil,  very  excellent 
ripened  on  a  south  wall,  or  in  a  very  warm  season, 
and  good  situation,  but  too  late  for  our  climate 
I  believe  it  would  suit  yours.  Jt  is  entirely  new, 

«*  No.  13.  Black  Eagle  Cherry. 

"No.  14.  Elton  Cherry. 

"No.  li.  Waterloo  Cherry. 

Ali  th  ese  cherries  are  new  varieties  produced  by 
M  r.  Knight — they  have  been  described  in  the  hor- 
ticultural transactions  and  colored  plates  of  them 
given — they  have  all  of  them  valuable  properties. 

It  should  be  recollected,  that  Mr.  Knight  often 
fails  in  his  numerous  experiments,  and  it  is  only 
the  excellent  new  varieties  which  he  presents  to 
the  public. 

"  No.  16.  Pownton  Cherry — It  is  a  white  or 
pale  re  *  cherry  with  white  flesh,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved will  prove  an  excellent  variety. 

'*  No.  17.  Cooes  Golden  drop  plum— A  fine  va- 
riety from  the  original  stock. 

**  No.  18.  A  very  large  new  plum  of  a  green 
color,  which  promises  well. 

Ml.  Knight  added  also  two  hundred  Downton 
Strawberry  plants;  a  new  variety,  but  they  pe- 
rished in  the  passage. 
The  trees  were  admirably  packed,  and  al 


putes  the  longevity  of  a  new  variety  of  pear  at; though  they  started  more  than  could  have  been 
more  than  150  >ears.  We  may  then  form  some! desired  on  the  passage,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  we 
judgment  ot  the  value  of  such  an  acquisition, ,  shall  save  every  vai'iety  except  perhaps  one  or 
when  we  know  and  have  perceived  for  many 'two  of  the  cherries — but  had  they  all  perished, 


years  the  gradual  deterioration  of  the  St.  Ger- 
main, St.  Michaels,  Chanmontelle,  &c. 

'*  No.  3.  Urbaniste — A  large  and  nearly  glo- 
bular pear— color  yellowish  green — ^the  flavor  of 
rose  water.   Season,  November. 

"No.  4.  Beurre  Knox— Large,  pear  shaped, 
yellow.  Season,  November  and  December,  an 
excellent  pear. 

"  No.  5.  Marie  Louise — Middle  sized— colour, 
pale  yellow.  Season,  November  and  December, 
a  most  excellent  variety. 

"  No.  6.'  Napolean— Somewhat  smaller  than 
the  Marie  Louise,  exceedingly  melting  and  juicy. 
Season,  November  and  December. 

"No.  7,  Florelle— Middle  size  and  pear  shaped, 
colour  bright  red,  nearly  scarlet,  with  minute 
dark  points,  a  most  beautiful  and  excellent  va- 
riety.  Season  November. 

"N  .  8.  Colmar  d*  Hyvcr — shape  varying 
from  nearly  globular  to  pear  shaped,  colour  yel- 
lowish green.  Season,  January — a  melting  pear 
of  first  rate  excellence  and  very  productive. 

"  No.  9.  Passe  Colmar— Large  and  pear  shap- 
ed, but  very  broad  towards  the  eye.  An  exceed- 
ingly  fine  melting  pear,  which  by  being  kept  in 
different  temperatures,  may  here  be  brought  to 
table  in  perfection  from  the  beginning  of  January 
to  the  middle  or  end  of  April.  I'his  variety  is 
productive  to  a  fault.  I  am  generally  obliged  to 
take  ofi^  9.10ths  of  the  fruit.. 

"No.  10.  Hardenpont  de  Printems*— a  large 
pale  green  pear  with  rather  a  rough  skin.  It  ri- 
pfns  here  (in  England)  in  the  end  of  April  or 
beginning  of  May — and  its  flesh  at  that  period 
nearly  resembles  that  of  the  Brown  Beurr6  in 
Autumn.   It  is  a  very  productive  variety,  and  in 

*  So  named  I  have  observed  from  Monsr,  Har^ 
denfitmt  of  Mom.  in  Brabant^  who  raised  it  as  a 
seed  ling.  It  is  christened  by  the  French  Garden- 
ers  Beurr4  Ranee ^  but  the  English  cultivators 
Sne  credit  to  Ua  creator^  or  rower.— Cor.  Sec. 


our  feelings  towards  Mr.  Knight  would  not  have 
been  afl'ected.  His  good  intentions — his  kindness 
towards  our  country,  his  philanthropy,  would  not 
have  been  the  Ipss.  Unsolicited,  he  has  bestow- 
ed upon  us,  what  is  of  no  small  value,  indepen- 
dent of  the  excellent  intention.  One  new,  and 
excellent  variety  of  fruit  is  a  great  gain.  How 
much  have  the  St.  Germain  and  St.  Michaels 
Pear  contributed  to  the  pleasures  of  our  tables  ? 

Who  would  not  be  pleased  to  have  ten  new  and 
excellent  varieties  of  pears,  in  the  prime  of  youth, 
to  supply  the  place  of  these,  which  we  must 
soon  lose  ?  We  trust  we  shall  find  some  apolo- 
gists for  the  zeal  with  which  this  article  is  writ- 
ten. There  is  something  so  kind,  in  this  inter- 
communication between  cultivators  of  different 
countries  ;  it  seems  to  be  such  a  forgetting  of  the 
old  circumstances  of  separation,  that  one  cannot 
but  be  pleased  with  it. 

HOPS. 

Our  readers  have  observed  our  anxiety  to 
procure  for  them,  the  most  authentic  and  par- 
ticular information  respecting  the  cultivation  and 
curing  of  hops  in  New  England,  where  that  sub- 
ject is  best  understood.  If  there  be  any  thing 
material  omitted  in  the  accounts  hitherto  pub- 
lished, that  omission  will  be  suppliea  in  the  fol- 
lowing treatise,  which  we  find  in  the  last  number 
of  that  excellent  Journal,  the  Ne^  England  Far- 
mer, communicated  for  that  paper  by  W.  Blanch- 
ard  Jr.  Esq.  of  Wilmington,  Massachusetts : — 
that|  we  understand  to  be  the  town  where  hops 
were  first  cultivated  to  any  considerable  extent 
in  that  part  of  our  country— as  late  as  the  year 
92,  there  were  probably  more  hops  grown  in  that 
town,  than  in  all  the  others  in  New  England. 

£dit.  Am,  Far. 

FROM  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER. 

Thomas  G.  Ftssenden^  Esq. 
Sir— The  cultivation  of  hops  is  becoming  ap 


in  this  country,  annually,  does  not  vary  mu 
trom  a  million  of  pounds.     Great  improveroen: 
have  been  made,  within  a  few  years,  in  the  culi; 
vation  and  management  of  this  article  ;  and  wr 
surh  success,  that  we  have  had  several  lots  whir: 
would  compare  (without  prejudice  to  their  rej^J 
tation)  with  the  best  EngKsh  hops.    In  convcJ 
quence  of  which,  our  hops  are  gaining  a  fair  nl 
putation  abroad;  and  our  home  consumption  : 
rapidly  increasing  : — a  prospect  highly  gratitvir 
to  every  friend  to  society,  to  seethe  wholesome  ' 
quor  made  from  this  article  introduced,  and  suj 
plying  the  place  of  ardent  spirits. 

If,  Sir,  you  deem  the  following  observatir:,, 
on  the  culture  and  management  of  hops,  worth 
a  place  in  your  paper,  you  are  at  liberty  to  pul 
lish  them. 

Your's  respectfully,  &c. 
WILLIAM  BLANCHARD,  Jr. 
liilmington^  August  26,  1823. 

The  hop  is  a  native  plant.  It  is  found  Towirp 
^spontaneously  on  the  bunks  and  intervales  t: 
many  of  our  large  rivers.  There  are  severd 
distinct  species,  all  bearing  a  near  affinity  to  eacS 
other ;  (I  have  noticed  five.)  At  present  tht.-. 
are  cultivated  together,  promiscuously ;  no  pre^ 
ference  having  been  given  to  any  particular  ore 
of  them  by  the  brewer.  But  I  am  of  the  opini. . 
that  there  is  an  essential  difference  in  their  quali- 
ties— that  one  may  be  the  best  for  pale  ale ;  anew 
ther  for  strong  i>eer ;  and  a  third  for  porter;  ami 
I  presume,  ere  long,  particular  attention  wiU  be 
paid  to  ascertviin  tiu  ir  different  qualities. 

The  soil  oest  calcuiaied  for  the  production  of 
hops,  1  consider  to  be  a  bcindy  loam,  rather  low 
and  moist.  I  am  ied  to  this  conclusion,  partlv 
from  my  own  observation,  and  further  (consider- 
ing Nature  an  infallible  instructor,)  from  finding 
the  lands  which  produce  them  naturally  (inter- 
vales and  the  banks  of  large  rivers)  to  be  of  mi- 
kind.  Yet,  I  must  observe,  1  have  seen  v^ry  fine 
crops  raised  on  different  soils.* 

I  should  recommend  the  following  mode  of 
pre|iaring  the  land  and  manuring  thecroj>>.  Id 
the  fall  (October)  plough  tlie  huid  deep— mne  or 
ten  inches.  In  the  spring  following  pass  a  he^vy 
sharp  ii'on  toothed  harrow  over  the  land  in  the 
same  direction  it  was  ploui^lied;  after  wtntn, 
spread  your  manure  evenly  over  the  same,  six- 
teen chords  per  acre,  and  more  if  the  land  be 
much  reduced  ;  then  cross-plough  the  land  near- 
ly the  same  depth,  and  furrow  it  as  for  planting 
com — the  furrows  to  be  at  least  four  feet  apart. 

It  is  customary  to  plant  corn  or  potatoes  with 
the  hops,  (I  should  prefer  potatoes.)  Plant  eve- 
ry other  hill  in  every  other  row  with  hops,  tiius 
placing  the  hop  hills  at  least  eight  feet  apart. 
Put  four  cuttings,  from  the  running  roots,  about 
eight  inches  in  length,  into  each  hill,  aodcoer 
them  the  common  depth  of  potatoes. 

Many  yards  have  been  much  injured  by  being 
planted  too  closely.  It  is  of  great  importance  tu 
have  the  hills  so  far  distant  from  each  other  as  to 

*  In  passing  from  one  to  another  of  the  nume 
rous  sulphur  springs  in  Virginia,  one  is  there 
struck  with  the  exceedingly  luxuriant  growth  of 
the  hop  vine,  in  the  narrow  vallies  which  sepa- 
rate the  mountains — and  comes  at  once  te  iie 
conclusion,  that  there  must  be  something  pant- 
cularly  congenial  to  their  nature  in  the  soil  imd 
climate— the  former  of  which  is  a  rich  black  ^id 
rather  a  sandy  or  slatt  loam,  and  the  latter  luois- 
tened  to  an  extreme  degreci  by  almost  perpetual 
fugs* — Edit.  Am,  Far, 


AMERtCAN  FARMEU. 


til 


a  frte  curma  of  jur  to  pas*  through  die 

^ I, H he  attention  rtqmsite  the  fii  ht  sta^on,  af- 
T  the  hops  arc  planted,  is  to  ktt  p  tlicMii  clean 

m  weeda,  which  ii  easily  lU^wc  wIji^ii  hoeing 
.1  crop  planted  ttniongBt  them,    lu  the  tall  (Oc- 

a  t)  to  preveai  thdr  bcitm  injured  by  the  harcl 
vTi^tsof  urmter^^arry  on,  aoil  iay  <wt  of  your  cui  t, 
[  (.  shovel  full  of  compost  manure  on  the  top  of 
u  h  hill ; — manure  from  the  hog-stye  I  should 
:  t  :cr. 

In  each  following  spring,  before  the  hops  are 
;tned,  asit  is  termed,  spread  evenly  over  the 
.lid  about  eight  cords  of  manure  per  acre,— 

•  •arse,  strawy  manure,  I  should  prefer,  as  it 
!ll  have  a  tendency  to  keep  the  land  loose  ;)  and 
U'U^Yi  the  field  both  ways  at  the  first  hoeing, 
hey  require  but  three  hoeings  in  a  season,  un 

lu  cessary  to  subdue  the  weeds ;  the  last  of 
r.lch  should  be  performed  when  the  hops  are  in 
^11  blossom,  (about  the  beginning  of  August.) 
Alter  the  first  crop,  it  is  necessary  to  open  the 
|js,  every  spring,  by  the  middle  of  May ;  which 
jjei  formed  by  making  four  furrows  between  the 
v  s,  turning  the  furrows  from  the  hills,  and  run- 
the  plough  as  near  to  the  same  as  possible 
}  hout  injuring  the  main  roots.   Then  the  earth 

V  removed  Irom  the  roots  with  a  hoe — all  the 
.<  ning  roots  cut  in,  with  a  sharp  knife,  within 

0  inches  of  the  main  roots— the  tops  of  the 
ii.iin  roots  must  also  be  cut  in— and  then  the 

.  s  covered  with  eai-th  about  two  inches  deep. 

1  he  next  thing  necessary*  to  be  done,  is  to  set 
l)oles.   This  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the 

•  vines  begin  to  make  their  appearance.  By 
r>  (!•  ing,  much  time  and  labour  will  be  saved  in 
vng  up  the  vines  to  the  poles,  as  many  of  the 
iiies  will  natumlly  take  to  the  poles. — There 
h  >uid  not  be  to  exceed  two  vines  to  one  poll,  nor 
u  exceed  two  poles  to  one  hill,  nor  any  pole  to 
\ceed  sixteen  feet  in  height.  Many  yanls  have 
t  cn  very  much  injured  by  letting  a  greater  num- 
i<^r  of  vines  grow  on  one  pole;  and  almost  de< 
•n.\ed  by  over  polling. 

Very  much  depends  on  paying  due  attention  in 
^»  spring,  to  select  the  most  thrifty  vines,  and 
MiniMg  them  to  the  poles,  which  is  done  by  fas- 
i^.ing  them  to  the  poles  with  a  piece  of  yam, 

•  K :  1 1 1  y  t w i  St ed  to^, c  t  her  w  ith  t h  e  t hum b  and  finger, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  inspect  your  hop-yard 

rt  quently,  until  the  hops  begin  to  blossom,  and 
lie  up  the  vines,"  as  it  is  termed,  as  they  are 
Meet  to  be  blown  off  the  poles  by  every  high 
..nd 

A!>  soon  as  the  hops  are  ripe,  which  is  about 
i»t  beginning  of  September,  they  must  be  imme 
iately  gathered,  or  the  crop  is  lost.   The  quali- 

V  of  the  hops  depends  considerably  on  their  be- 
^  picked  clean  trom  leaves  and  stems.  The  la 
■r  of  picking  or  gathering  the  hops,  may  be 

- vii  performed  by  women  and  children,  having 
(  man  to  a  bin  to  handle  the  poles,  and  to  in- 
ject the  pickers.   The  bin  is  a  wooden  box, 
)'»ut  nine  teet  long,  three  feet  wide,  and  two  and 
^ilf  feet  high,  made  of  thin  pine  boards,  that 

•  may  be  easily  moved  over  the  yard,  across 
■  lich  the  poles  are  laid,  and  into  which  the  hops 

picked  by  hand.   Care  should  be  taken,  when 
.  ht  ring  the  hops,  to  put  the  vines  two  feet  from 
ound,  that  the  roots  may  not  be  injured  by 
."ling 

1  lie  most  important  part  in  the  management 
t  hops,  is  the  curing  or  drying  of  them.  Here 

would  note,  that  hops  always  grow  first  sort  ; 

(!  that  all  second  sort  and  refuse  hops,  are 
.a'lt  so  by  unfortunate  or  unskilful  management. 

Much  depends  on  having  a  well  constructed 
till.  For  the  convenience  of  putting  the  hops 
u  the  kiln,  the  side  of  an  hili  is  generally  chos 


be  a  th  y  jiituaiir.-iu  The  kilti  should  he  dug  out 
the  bLiiiiL'  tjij;nt^^  the  bottoiii  a?^  at  Iht'  tO|i ;  the 
bidt  Willis  ];tul  'i;'!  [jrrperKilnilMj  l  V,  atid  fillt,  !  in  sn- 
lid  wi^h  stone  t'i  ^y.\c  \\  u  1  f^.rm.  Twrhc 

feet  hL^uare  at  the  tup^  two  feet  ,square  at  the  hot- 
u:m,  and  at  least  eight  feet  det  p,  is  deemed  a 
e  ari  vcnient  size*  On  top  of  the  wall  si  Lit  are 
laid,  ha  ving  joist*  let  Into  tltcm  in  like 
for  laying  a  floor— on  which  laths,  about  1  ^  inch- 
es wide,  are  nailed,  leaving  open  spaces  between 
them  ^  of  an  inch,  over  which  a  thin  linen  cloth  is 
spread,  and  nailed  at  the  edges  to  the  sills.  A 
board  about  12  inches  wide  is  set  up  on  each  side 
of  the  kiln,  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  sill,  to  form 
a  bin  to  receive  the  hops.  The  larger  the  stones 
made  use  of  in  the  construction  of  the  kiln,  the 
better;  as  it  will  give  a  more  steady  and  dense 
heat.  The  inside  of  the  kiln,  should  be  well 
pi  astered  with  mortar  to  make  it  completely  ai^ 
tight.  Charcoul  (that  made  from  yellow  birch 
or  maple  I  should  prefer.)  is  the  only  fuel  proper 
to  be  used  in  drying  hops.  The  kiln  should  be 
well  heated  before  any  hops  are  put  on,  and  care- 
fully attended  to  keep  a  steady  and  regular  heat. 

Fifty  pounds  of  hops,  when  dried,  is  the  larg- 
est quantity  that  should  be  dried,  at  one  time,  on 
a  kiln  of  this  size ;  and  unless  absolutely  necessa- 
ry to  yui  on  that  quantity,  a  less  would  dry  bet- 
ter. The  green  hops  should  be  spread  as  even- 
ly and  as  light  as  possible  over  the  kiln.  The 
fire  at  first  should  be  moderate,  b  it  it  may  be  in- 
creased as  the  hops  dry  and  the  steam  is  evapo- 
rated. 

Hops  should  not  remain  long  in  the  bin  or  bag 
after  they  are  picked,  as  they  will  very  soon 
heat  and  become  insipid.  The  hops  should  not 
be  stirred  on  the  kiln  until  they  are  completely 
and  fully  dried.  Then  they  should  be  removed 
from  the  kiln  into  a  dry  room  and  laid  in  a  heap, 
and  there  remain  unmoved  and  unstirred,  until 
bagged,  which  is  done  with  a  screw,  having  a  box 
made  of  plank  the  size  the  bag  is  wished,  into 
which  the  cloth  is  laid,- and  the  hops  screwed  in- 
to the  box,  which  is  so  constructed  that  the  sides 
msLj  be  removed,  and  the  bag  sewed  together 
while  in  the  press. 

The  hops,  after  laying  a  few  days,  will  gather 
a  partial  moisture,  called  a  sweat.  The  sweat 
will  probably  begin  to  subside  in  about  eight 
days,  at  which  time,  and  before  the  sweat  is  off, 
they  ought  to  be  bagged  in  clear  dry  weather. 
As  the  exact  time  when  the  hops  will  begin  to 
sweat,  and  when  the  sweat  will  begin  to  subside 
or  dry  off,  (the  proper  time  to  bag  them)  will 
vary  with  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  examine  the  hops  from  day  to  day, 
which  is  easily  done  by  taking  some  of  them  from 
the  centre  of  the  heap  with  your  hand.  If  on 
examination  you  find  the  hops  to  be  very  damp, 
and  their  color  altering, — which  will  be  the  case 
if  they  were  not  completely  dried  on  the  kiln, 
and  not  otherwise— you  must  overhale  them  and 
dry  them  in  the  air. 

The  most  convenient  size  for  a  bag  of  hops  to 
handle  and  transport,  is  about  five  feet  in  length, 
and  to  contain  about  250  pounds.  The  best  bag- 
ging is  coarse  strong  tow  cloth  of  our  domestic 
manufacturing ;  next  to  that,  Russia  hemp  bag- 
ging. The  East  India  sugar,  ana  gumey  bags,  so 
called  ought  never  to  be  used.  The  sugar  bags 
are  of  an  unreasonable  weight,  and  both  they  and 
the  gumey  bags  are  of  no  value  to  the  brewer  ; 
whereas  the  other  bags  are  worth  prime  cost. 

It  is  now  common  for  those  who  have  entered 
considerably  into  the  cultivation  of  hops,  to  build 
houses  over  their  kilns,  which,  in  wet  weather, 
are  very  convenient ;  otherwise,  a  kiln  in  the 
.»pen  air,  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  preferable.  It 
is  necessary  to  have  these  buildings  well  venti 


kept  G\ten  night  and  day,  excent iAjVgl,  ^ 
:uil\  thtrn  shut  ihohZ'  only  Tfhirh  un  |liiCCnitT]r  to 
kct-p  nut  i\iv  iMin.  If  n  ventilator  was  put  tn  tUc 
niul  th/  ^mililhi^,  divvcily  over  the  centre  ot* 
*hv  kilTj,  ,s.,iiLil  iix  t'-^l  >'iiuivc,  Innh  like  those  iit 
breweries  and  di^iilicrit^i,  1  .k\u  <>]  the  opinion 
they  would  be  fauivl  very  advant  -rotis,  1  havt: 
seen  many  lots  of  hops  much  injured,  both  in  co- 
lor and  flavor,  by  being  dried  in  close  buildings. 

Where  the  houses  over  the  kilns  are  built 
large,  for  the  purpose  of  storing  the  hops  a* 
they  are  dried,— which  is  a  great  saving  of  la- 
bor,—a  close  partition  should  be  made  between 
the  kilns  and  the  room  in  which  the  hops  are 
stored,  to  prevent  the  damp  steam  from  the 
kilns  coming  to  them,  as  it  will  color  them  and 
injure  their  flavour  and  quality  very  much. 

1  expect  that  many  of  our  farmers  will  object 
to  the  mode  of  manuring  hops  which  I  have  re- 
comn^ended,  their  common  practice  being  to  put 
the  manure  in  the  hills  when  they  plant  the  hops, 
and  afterwards  to  apply  the  manure  on  the  hills 
at  the  first  and  second  hoeings.  I  find  the  hop- 
roots  are  very  liable  to  be  injured  by  worms, 
and  to  decay.  My  opinion  is,  that  the  manure 
in  the  hill  has  a  tendency  to  produce  the  worms, 
and  its  fermentation  at  their  roots  to  cause  their 
decay ;  and  that  the  crop  is  not  more,  if  as  abun- 
dant, as  when  manured  in  the  manner  I  have  re- 
commended. And  further,  that  a  hop  yard  ma- 
nured in  this  manner,  will  continue  in  a  healthy 
state  for  many  years. 

1  also  expect  the  quantity  of  manure  I  have  re- 
commended, will  be  objected  to  by  many,  it  being 
the  common  received  opinion  that  hops  should 
have  little  or  no  manure.  I  find  it  a  general  com- 
plaint amongst  the  farmers  where  hops  have 
been  cultivated  many  years,  that  the  quantity 
raised  per  acre  does  not  exceed  the  one  half  rais- 
ed by  their  ancestors,  on  the  same  land ;  infer- 
ring that  the  **  hops  are  running  out,"  as  it  is 
termed,  and  cannot  now  be  cultivated  to  advan- 
tage. Hops,  I  believe,  in  common  with  all  sorts 
of  grain  and  vegetables,  flourish  best  and  produce 
the  finest  crops,  when  cultivated  on  new  lands 
which  require  little  or  no  manure— and  such 
were  the  lands  which  their  ancestors  cultivated. 
The  same  complaint  I  presume  would  be  nKide 
against  all  sorts  of  grain  and  vegetables,  if  rais- 
ed with  little  or  no  manure,  on  lands  that  have 
long  been  cultivated. 

From  my  own  observations  I  am  confident  that 
no  crop  can  be  more  improved  and  increased  by 
high  cultivation  than  hops. 


AGKICULTUKE. 


for  its  situation.  Care  should  be  taken  that  it  lated  with  doors  and  windows^  and  to  have  them 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

DUB  GRASS. 
Darien,  August  1823. 

Dear  Sir, 

Inclosed  you  will  receive  a  drawing,  taken 
from  the  5th  volume  (octavo  edition)  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones's  work,  and  in  the  same  paper  a  spe- 
cimen of  grass,  which  I  conceive,  or  rather  am 
satisfied  is  the  same.  Two  or  three  years  ago, 
Mr.  Crawford,  among  other  things,  forwarded  to 
Georgia,  a  small  quantity  of  the  dub  grass, 
which  had  been  brought  from  India  for  him,  as  a 
grass  of  great  value.  From  the  dry  specimen,  I 
then  considered  it  as  our  Bermuda  grass,  but  it 
was  only  the  other  day,  from  accidentally  turn- 
ing over  Sir  William  Jones's  work,  I  was  satisfied 
of  the  fact.  I  am  fearful  that  the  fructification 
being  so  tender  and  minute,  will  be  destroyeii  be- 
fore you  receive  it.  This  grass  is  not  only  the 
best  feed  for  cattle,  but  is  capable  of  feeding 
more  stock  than  any  grass  we  are  acquainted 
with.   Every  where  in  the  southern  statesi  ymi 
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two  or  three  inches  under  the  ground  in  the  fall 
or  winter,  it  will  sprout  along  the  stem  every 
few  mches,  and  in  12  months  will  make  a  fence 
of  fair  appearance.  It  is  so  easily  done  that  an 
old  man  ot  mine  went  round  27  acres  in  a  month 
or  two.  But  it  is  only  a  fente  against  strangers. 
As  soon  as  cattle  and  hogs  are  acquainted  with  it, 
they  take  to  eating  it  as  fr  ely  as  so  much  clover. 
My  fence  has  been  completely  destroyed  by 
them,  although  it  was  beautiful  tor  a  season  and 
was  pix>tected  by  a  deep  ditch. 

I  am  fearful  that  the  high  expectations  formed 
of  the  guinea  graaa  ^ill  fail.  My  neighbors 
and  myself  have  tried  it  repeatedly,  and  al- 
though at  each  time,  flattered  for  a  while,  with 
finding  some  means  of  perpetuating  it,  have  in 
the  end  failed :  and  this  is  the  difficulty,  for  the 
seed  vegetates  irregularly  and  reluctantly,  and 
the  roots  are,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  destroyed  by 
the  winter  frosts. 

I  have  seen  some  remarks  from  a  Pensacola 
correspondent  respecting  the  kerTnesoak,  We 
have  plenty  of  it  growing  about  Darien,  and  if 
you  desire'  it,  can  send  you  some  branches  with 
the  balls  upon  it. 

Very  respectfully,  dear  s»r. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

T-  SPALDING. 

The  grass  enclosed,  together  with  the  draw- 
ing, has  been  sent  to  an  eminent  Botanist,  for  his 
observation  and  remarks.— fic/iY.  ,/im.  Far. 


find  small  parcels  of  it  about  the  house,  but 

justice  has  neyer  been  done  it,*  from  an  appre- 
hension of  its  getting  into  th*  fields,  where  cer- 
tainly it  is  much  to  be  dreaded,  as  it  is  not  again 

to  be  eradicated,  for  it  would  place  the  plough 

and  the  harrow  at  defiance  ;  or  rather  they 

would  increase  its  luxuriance.    This  grass  is 

very  sensible  here,  as  in  India,  of  drought  above 

ground,  but  a  single  shower  renews  its  vegeta- 
tion.   It  should  be  grown  in  meadows,  apart 

from  other  fields,  where,  too,   it  does  best.— 

Fifteen  acres  of  it  opposite  Savannah,  which 

was  land  embanked  from  the  river,  fed,  as  I  am 

informed,  twenty  head  of  horses,  forty  head  of 

cattle,  and  one  hundred  sheep,  under  a  former 

proprietor.   Anxiety  to  keep  it  out  of  the  rice 

fields,  has  been  the  cause  why  it  has  not  been 

cultivated  in  such  situations. 
In  your  3d  vol.  I  see  a  letter  from  a  gentleman 

in  Bengal,  to  Dr.  Mease  of  Philadelphia,  giving 

directions  about  making  indiga  This  sounds  a 
little  curious  tothosc  who  know  that  it  was  a  Mr. 

(iray,  who  went  from  Georgia,  at  the  com 
niencement  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  who 

carried  the  American  mode  of  manufacturing 
indigo  to  Bengal.  Before  that  the  Hindoos  made 
inuigo  for  their  own  use,  but  not  for  expoit ;  and 
in  a  manner  that  would  never  have  been  injurious 
to  us.  They  employed  two  or  three  earthen  ves- 
sels, into  which  they  put  small  bundles  of  indi- 
go, and  then  poured  warm  water  upon  it ;  and 
after  steeping  a  little  while,  they  took  out  the 
indigo  weed,  added  a  small  quantity  of  lime  wa- 
ter, and,  with  ladles,  stirred  the  fluid,  until  the 
fecula  separated.  All  this  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
Asiatic  researches  and  Asiatic  registers,  and 
probablv  may  be  remembered  by  the  venerable 
Mr.  Law.  Mr.  Gray  was  a  young  man  of  clever- 
ness, in  the  employment  of  a  Mr.  Bowman  of 
Charleston,  making  indigo  on  some  plantations 
of  his  below  Savannah.  But  differing  in  politics 
fro.-n  his  employer,  he  probably  obtained  letters  to 
England,  and  patronage  which  carried  him  from 
there  to  India,  where  ho  introduced  large  stecp- 
ers  which  would  contain  an  acre  of  indigo  weed 
at  a  time,  and  large  beaters  which  would  hold 
the  contents  of  the  steeper.  The  description  of 
each  is  tolerably  correct  in  the  letter  alluded  to. 
Mr.  Gray  returned  to  England  some  years  back 
a  mat)  of  fortune  and  consideration.  I  have  my- 
self believed,  that  the  indifferent  quality  of 
our  indigo  was  attributable  to  the  badness  of  wa- 
ter on  the  Sea  Islands,  where  it  was  principally 
cultivated ;  for  how  could  it  be  expected  that  a  de- 
licate dyecould  be  Cv^tracted  where  the  mensti-uum 
that  was  employed  was  a  turbid  water,  surchaiiged 
with  salt  and  other  extraneous  substances :  and 
what  has  confirmed  me  in  this  opinion  Is  to  have 
seen  through  our  pine  country,  m  our  domestic 
manufactories,  some  of  the  most  beautiful,  the 
most  intense,  and  the  most  permanent  blues, 
formed  from  ifttfigo  grown  and  manufactured  in 

that  quarter.   And  this  pine  region  is  not  more         u:o.u  «„h -^.arH. 

distinguished  for  its  health,  than  for  the  excel-  feet Jiigh  and  ^arti  ^ 
lence  of  its  water,  found  in  pure  whlce  sand  at  s  the  Best  height  for  cutung ;  when  it  stands 
the  bottom  of  deep  wells,  sunk  through  hard  and  longer,  the  stems  become  too  thick,  and  it  is 
ponderous  clay.  ^If  ever,  thereforef  indigo  is  hard  to  cure  it  yields  an  immenije  fodder  f^^ 
again  I  staple  In  this  country,  it  shoild  be  culti-  the  quantity  of  ground  planted,  and  the  cultiva- 
VHted  in  that  region.  The  quantity  grown  to  the  tion  of  the  crop  is  very  tnfling. 
labored  used  to^  be  four  acrem  producing  from  ^V?^'!"*'?  "^^^l  ^VJ^'^'^^^IJ^  P^,.f ^'•^^ 
20  to  25  IbTper  acre.  At  the  present  price  of  would  '"deed  appear  to  be  wonderful,  until  our 
ii^d  go  this  w^^^  very  well  rcmunerite,  but  cit  zens  become  a  little  better  acqujunted  wu^ 
^as  nothing  at  50  cents  per  lb.  It  is  a  irop,  cultiyation-howcver,  I  have  little  doubt  but 
however  like  flax  and  hemp,  unpleasant,  and  thatitwiU  become  very  desirable  m  some  parts  of 

^en  offeni^^^  ^  T'^'^J^?'-"-^^/™^^^ 

One  of  your  correV>ndents  makes  some  en-  complete  perfecuon,  and  jj^^ 
nuiriesas  tothemode  of  planting  the  palmetto  than  I  could  conceive,  as  those  sejeda  that  fell 
?oyai,  or  Spanish  bayonet,^  a  hedge-  There  is  from  the  grass^  before  I  gathered  the  remainder 
uothing  so  easily  raised,   tt  a  trench  is  made,  mthe  momhof  October,  remained  wi  the  ground 
artd  the  stocks  cut,  andfaud  down  horiBontaUy,aU  winter,  cam«  up  m  vast  abtnidaiicc  on  the 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

GUINEAGRASS. 
Oaken  Grove^  Jefferson  County^  ( Geo,)  7 
2^h  August^  1823.  j 

Sir, 

The  guinea  grass  has  exceeded  my  most  san 
guine  expectation ;  on  the  25th  April  1822,  ] 
sowed  the  small  parcel  of  seeds  (that  you  were 
polite  enough  to  send  me,)  in  my  garden,  in  drills 
five  feet  apart ;  in  the  month  of  August  following, 
the  grass  was  12  and  14  feet  high  ;  in  the  month 
of  September,  when  it  shot  out,  it  was  15  and  16 
feet  high— -a  rich  luxuriant  crop,  which  shaded 
the  ground  completely  from  the  rays  oi  the  sun 
from  the  above  portion  of  seeds  I  got  better  than 
half  a  bushel — after  distributing  many  portions 
in  my  vicinity,  I  planted  a  large  lot,  on  the  21st 
of  April  last,  in  drills  six  f«et  wide,  on  dry  up- 
land, rather  sandv,  what  we  call  good  bottom 
land  in  this  section  of  the  8tate*-the  original 
growth  was  oak  and  hickory,  on  this  soil  it  grows 
without  difficulty  ;  on  this  day,  the  26th  August, 
it  is  on  an  average  10  feet  high,  and  completely 
overshadows  the  ground,  notwithstanding  the 
wideness  of  the  drills.  I  think  it  would  easily 
bear  three  curtings  during  our  summer,  though 
as  vet  I  have  cut  the  part,  that  1  do  not  wish 
to  stand  for  seed,  but  once,  and  this  again  is  five 
"1  think  four  or  five  feet 


first  days  of  May  following — from  wuicU,  I 
would  infer  that  a  short  time  before  this  period, 
would  be  a  good  time  for  sowmg  the  seeds,  and 
if  we  suffer  the  grass  to  come  to  perfection,  wc 
will  be  in  no  danger  of  losing  the  seed. 

As  all  our  trials  to  form  meadows,  in  the  end, 
prove  abortive  with  us,  I  have  hoped  tnatin  I'.e 
guinea  grass  we  have  found  a  good  substitute,  as 
it  app^ears  perfectly  adapted  to  the  warmtn  ot 
our  soil,  the  moisture  ot  our  atmo^here,  and 
the  intense  heat  of  our  sun. 

Kespectfolty  year's,  &c 
KOBEHT  LOWRY. 

J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq. 


HARDY  RICE  SEED— frok  Governor 
Clinton. 

to  the  editor  of  the  american  farmer. 

jii'bany^  :^5th  j^ugwt,  1823. 
Sir — I  have  lately  received  from  Joseph  Sa- 
bine, Esq.  Secretary  of  the  Hoiticultuyal  Society 
of  London,  a  small  package  containing  hardy  ncc 
seed  from  ivomlah,  a  district  in  N<ipal,  situate 
north-west  from  the  great  valley  adjoining  to 
lUnimaleh,  and  about  six  weeks  journey  trom 
Kalmandu.  It  was  procured  from  jVle.*ce  by  the 
intercession  of  the  iSritish  agent  through  the 
Court  ot  Ralmandu  ;  and  it  was  accompanied  by 
the  following  memorandum 

Mode  ofsowiug  and  cultivating  thence  com- 
monly called  Ivomlah  Dhan.  Take  the  quanti- 
ty ot  grain  you  intend  to  sow,  and  having  coUcct- 
ed  it  into  a  heap  in  any  cool  place,  cover  tue 
heap  entirely  with  layers  of  moistened  earth  and 
rich  manure  mixed  together.  In  the  course  of 
ten  or  twelve  days,  the  grains  of  rice  that  have 
been  thus  covered  up,  will  sprout  and  send  forth 
green  shoots.  Whenever  this  operation  takes 
place  they  are  ready  for  sowing.  The  ground  on 
which  you  intend  to  sow  must  be  prepared  as  fol- 
lows. It  is  to  be  plentifully  covered  with  water, 
and  ploughed  until  the  water  becomes  well  mix- 
ed with  the  earth.  The  grain  is  to  be  strewed  up- 
on the  ground  whilst  in  this  saturated  state,  and 
it  will  assuredly  thrive.  Should  it  appear  to 
require  water  afterwards,  as  the  crc^  advances, 
water  must  be  given.** 

From  the  position  of  the  country  of  Napal, 
which,  I  believe,  forms  one  of  the  ridges  of  the 
Ilioimaleh  mountains,  I  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  Ivomlah  Dhan  is  a  hardy  grain,  calculattd 
for  a  climate  considerably  cold.  It  may  probabiy 
suit  Marlyand— and  with  a  view  that  the  experi- 
ment may  be  made,  I  have  sent  a  small  parcel  of 
the  seed,  under  a  persuasion  that  you  will  dis,>ose 
of  it  in  a  way  best  calculated  to  promote  the  in* 
te  rests  of  agriculture. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  im  forward  a 
discourse,  which  I  hope  may  amuse  a  vacant 
hour,  if  any  such  occur  in  your  well  employed 
life. 

I  am. 

With  great  consideration. 
Your  most  oj*t  servant, 

DEWITT  CLINTON. 
1.  S.  Skinner,  Esq. 

The  following  extracts  arc  made  from  tke 
Editor's  reply  to  Governor  Clinton,  that  it  may 
be  known  hereafter  what  disposition  has  been 
made  of  his  offering ;  and  that  the  result  may  be 
more  certainly  ascertained,  we  have  requested  a 
ft*iend  to  fomish  us  with  an  account  of  the  trial 
making  to  cultivate  rice  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
MaryloiKL 

JSdtter  Jtmerkun  Farmer. 
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Tlixi  day  bmuKiit  me  your  6iiror  of  the  S5tfa 
of  August,  and  iloiig  with  tt  v'tmall  ot 
fier  «eed,  whicli  It  lb*  MeffMl^  ^  a 

eooiMerabLy  «xtei}fllT«  eai|>ef4iMit  i«  i»«r  ma 
king  in  the  reclamation  of  the  marsh  lands,  near 
\  unna«  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  this  State,  by 
some  gentlemec  of  South  Carolina,  with  a  view 
to  the  culture  of  rice:— To  this  enterprise  they 
have  probably  been  tempted  by  the  very  low 
price  of  such  lands  in  this  state :— To  ensure  to 
«t  ihe  most  favourable  result  it  will  be  of  impor 
tance  to   have  obtained  this  small  supply  of 

hardy  grain  calculated  for  a  climate  censidefa 
bly  cold.** 

1  he  apprehension  to  be  entertained  is,  that 
it>  rmiinating  quality  may  have  been  destroyed 
by  exposure  to  atmospheric  influence,  as  I  see  it 
has  ocen  recently  stated,  by  a  committee  of  the 
bouth  Carolina  Ag,ricultural  Society,  as  one  of 
t.  c  remarkable  properties  of  this  grain,  thai 
thongh  almosi  intperishable  as  food,  and  though 
growing  freely  after  beiug  deeply  buried  many 
y  c.ib  in  the  ground,  yet  when  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  the  atmosphere,  its  vegetating  power 
can  scarcely  be  preserved  beyond  the  year. 

You  may  rely  on  my  making  such  disposition 
of  yonr  offering  of  this  precious  grain,  as  will 
aiford  the  best  chance  of  a  successful  result, 
ha^py  in  the  opportunity  of  serving  the  most  nu* 
merous  class  ot  my  patrons, 

*  « 


Lxtend  to  aU  the  specie^  or  is  it  confiiied  ta  the 
com»f»gf«|r  irIMdtiqiilriti  P 

WOOL, 
Mammzith  Fleect* — Un 
Sherwood,  of  Bennington,  Vt^iliemd 
sheep  eighteen  pounds  and  lourteen 
washed  wool  ;  which  is  of  a  good  quality,  and 
about  sixteen  inches  in  length.  The  sheep  is 
four  yeara  old  this  season,  and  weighed,  with 
the  fleece  on,  one  hundred  and  seventy  eight 
pounds.  This  we  believe  to  be  the  largest  fleece 
ever  sheared  in  Vermont,  or  perhaps  in  the  Uni 
ted  States.— >i3^nnm^;an  Gazette. 

On  seeing  the  above  in  a  Vermont  paper,  we 
wrote  to  Mr.  Sherwood  to  ascertain  the  truth  of 
the  statement,  and  to  ask,— the  breed  of  the 
sheep— whether  the  fleece  was  not  of  more  than 
one  year's  growth — ^if  not,  the  weight  of  pre- 
vious fleeces,  and  for  a  sample  of  the  wool— to 
these  enquiries  we  received  the  following  prompt, 
polite  and  satisfactory  answer.  The  fibre  of  the 
sample  received  is  as  stated— about  16  inches 
long. — Edit,  Am,  Far. 

Bennington^  September  Bt A,  1823. 
Mr.  Sherwood  received  your  letter  of  the  3d 
August,  and  wished  me  to  answer  it. 

The  statement  as  to  the  amount  of  wool,  is 
correct.  He  further  says,  that  when  the  fleece 
was  taken  ofl"  it  weighed  24  lbs.  6  ounces,  owing 
perhaps  to  the  dampness  of  the  wool,  rhe 

The  first  leisure  hour  which  may  present  it-  f"^^^  ^^"S  T?*^^  ^^^^  ^u^^  previous 
self,  in  the  course  of  toilsome  duties,  shall  be  the  shearing ;  he  then  dried  it  thoroughly  m 
appropriated  to  the  perusal  of  your  discourse,  ^^^^hed  as  stated 

from  which  I  anticipate  both  pleasure  and  nrofit!  .^k  ?f  ^  "^f  "'^  J'^^  ^"^^  ^^"^^""u  ""^""i"?! 
Your  essay  on  the  habits  of  the  Columbia  Pigeon  ^l*^  Livingston  breed,  the  ewe  perhaps  half 
has  been  given  to  the  Printer  of  the  Farme?,  as  common  sheep  of  this  coun- 

an  interesting  contribution  to  our  stock  of  natu-  .  .  ,  .       .        ,  , 

1^1  hiitory— and  here  permit  me  to  use  this  oc-  .  ^^^^  ^f^^  Z  .  ^^^^^  sheared— these 

casion  to  ihentton  a  curious  fact  which  1  have  often  ,  ^,  , 

ot,servcd  in  regard  to  the  common  grey  squirrel    ^\  ^'*^»        *  ^"^^^^  agreeably  to  your  re- 

of  our  country— //f^  ca«/ran'on  q/*  a  /ffrg^r  yiorft'on!^"^V^    u    i  ^ 

of  the  mairJL^y  one  in  the  fiabit  of  shooting  v  was  remarkably  covered  on  his 

ihem.  will  recollect  that  many  of  the  males  arl  Kn!!^,       i!^?'  ^^^l^^'l      ^T-     i"'''"'^  ^'^"^  ^ 
found  to  have  been  emasculated  at  an  eariy  age.,^'^^^     '^^^^  l^or  AARO^N  4Se^^ 
For  this  extraordinary  and  cruel   mutilation,  n  a  v m  u7^u?ii^^ 

some  reason  must  exist  in  the  economy  of  that  ,  ^.u^^^^^^.  ».^^\f  fiT  u  ^  *  * 
animal ;  we  might  suppose  it  to  be  the  desperate  I  «^^hcr  expect,  myself,  that  the  buck  was  not 
bat  necessary  divice  of  a  policy,  teaching  th^ml^^^.^^^^^^  represented  to  Mr.  Sherwood, 

to  keep  the  Increase  of  the  species  within  the  "'^"^^li '^'^^''^ 
diminishing  means  of  subsistence  in  old  settle- 
nunts  ;  but  that  end  wouid  be  better  attained  by 
extinguishing  the  power  of  generation  in  the 
f  male.  Can  it  be  to  prevent  by  anticipation, 
ti  e  fierce  ccmtention  and  exte:  minating  buttles, 

that  would  ensue  from  a  too  great  proportion  of  In  a  Petersburg  newspaper  of  the  11th  of  July, 
males  to  females,  as  in  the  case  of  some  other  I  have  read  a  piece  extracted  from  the  "Farmer," 
animals?  But  I  forbearto  trouble  you  with  con-tunder  the  head  of  the  horse,"  which  seems 
jtctures  as  to  the  cause  or  the  object  of  a  fact, | to  have  for  its  object  the  repressing  of  a  spirit 
about  the  existence  of  which,  only,  do  I  feel  that  has  slept  too  long,  and  has  but  very  lately 
assured  ;  and  would  not  have  mentioned  the  fact. begun  to  revive  :  I  mean  the  breeding  and  train- 
itself,  but  that  1  do  not  recollect  to  have  observ-  ing  of  the  genuinb.  blood  hqbse.   In  opposi- 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 


Sir, 


RACE  HORSES. 


ed  any  such  measure  in  the  police  of  any  other 
family  of  the  animal  kingdom — ^nor  have  I  seen 
this  one  alluded  to  by  any  naturalist. 
With  great  respect  sir, 
I  remain  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  S.  SKINNER. 

To  Gov.  Cliktoh. 

Extract  from  Gov,  Clinton*B  answer. 
The  fact  which  you  mention  respecting  the 
castration  of  a  large  |}ortion  of  the  maltb  of 
squirrels  is  an  anomaly  in  natural  history.  B> 
whom  is  the  mutilation  inflicted?    The  o! 
males,  the  mothers  or  young  .rivals  ?  Does  ii 


tion  to  the  experience  of  **  one  of  your  constant 
readers,**  &c.  &c.  I  will  not  oppose  my  own,  but 
confidently  rely  upon  that  of  every  distinguished 
writer  on  the  subject,  among  whom  I  would  re- 
fer more  particularly  to  John  Lawrence— mean- 
while 1  iA.AiX  endeavour  as  concis^y  as  possibleto 
note  b'>ine  oi  the  mure  glaring  errors  of  your 
•*  constant  reader." 

1.  "The  race  horse  is  long  backed,**  and  "  flat 
sided."   This  is  not  generally  true :  neither  Is  it 
necessary  for  him  to  be  **  not  less  than  sixteen 
h  tnds  liigh     ninetten  out  of  twenty  not  reach 
lit;  that  ucight. 

•*  The  race  horse  is  a  stum  bier."  When 
lius  is  the  case,  it  proceeds  from  his  being  train 


f  d  very  >  yiiTi^  V>  tlirow  his  whole  weight  oi\  Ins 
shokil<ltii^.  >Vit  hiiiri  in  lUa  riding  bonst'.  -nd 
tcuch  inui  to  cxirry  rlilt  f  weight  en  his  haim* 
tht's,  and  you  will  not  fimi  him  to  be  a  stumblci** 
His  "  thin  deep  shoulders,"  "  narrow  breast,," 


art  th^  bei$  Aeeiiritl^  aplnsi 
f»^«lAHli|^  'ne  ditfbretice  between  htm  and 
the  cold  blooded  horse,  is  as  a  carnage  on  sprin.^s 
to  a  cart.  It  is  notorious  that  the  best  saddle 
horses  ever  bred  in  Virginia  were  of  "  the  good 
old  stoc^^s,"  enumerated  by  your  correspondent, 
which  were  the  highest  bred  horses  and  best  ra- 
cers of  their  day.  To  this  blood  the  cavalry  of 
Washington  and  Lee  were  indebted  for  their 
superiority  over .  any  other  on  the  continent  ; 
*•  wn/£r,"  as  your  "  constant  reader"  pronounces  it 
to  be,  for  the  purpose  of  war,"  and  the  true 
cause  of  '*  the  superiority  of  the  saddle  horses 
thirty  years  ago  "  is  to  be  found  in  the  superior 
pedigrees  and  performance  of  their  sires  and 
dams,  when  racing  flourished  all  over  the  state. 

So  far  from  being  **  unmanageable,"  "  vicious/* 
or  "timid,"  they  have  been  reproached  with 
sluggishness.  I  ]\ever  saw  a  thorough  bred  horse 
that,  on  the  first  trial  flinched  from  the  firing  of 
a  gun  oflf  his  back :  1  never  saw  a  cold  blooded 
horse  that  would  stand  fire.  They  are  danger- 
ously subject  to  take  fright. 

The  blood  horse  is  originally  from  a  hot  cli- 
mate  and  arid  soil ;  and  where  the  base  bom 
suffocates  with  heat,  and  faints  with  fatigue,  his 
wind  and  strength  are  untouched.  Our  sun  burnt 
fields  are  green  pastures  to  the  deserts  of  Ara- 
bia, but  we  require  the  blood  which  is  patient  of 
hunger,  thirst,  heat,  and  labour,  and  that  is  the 
genuine  Arabian.lt  will  not  bear  exposure  to  wet 
and  cold,  so  well  as  the  other,  neither  does  it 
produce  the  fastest  trotters :  in  every  other  res- 
pect it  has  the  decided  advantage.  **  The  long 
slouching  walk,"  tells  on  the  road  and  in  the 
plough,  especially  on  a  hot  sultry  summer's  day. 

4.  I  knew  the  late  Col.  John  Hoomes,  of  the 
Bowling  Green,  well,  and  a  most  valuable  man 
he  was.  He  imported  some  very  bad  stallions 
that  have  much  injured  our  breed  of  horses ;  but 
we  are  indebted  to  him  for  the  sire  of  Sir  Archey, 
whose  dam  also  was  imported.  Peace  and  ho- 
nour to  his  hospitable  memory  ! 

5.  The  English  have  injured  their  breed  of 
horses  by  training  two  year  olds,  and  even  year- 
lings, and  running  short  races  with  light  weights. 
Newmarket,  and  Epsom,  and  Doncaster,  have 
doubtless  melted  princely  fortunes,  but  where  one 
has  perished  on  the  turf,  a  hundred  have  been 
ingulphed  in  the  "Hell's,"  and  subscription 
houses  of  St.  James's  street  and  its  neighbour^ 
hood.  We  have  put  down  billiard  tables  effec- 
tually, nearly  abolished  cards  and  dice,  and  ra- 
cing has  been  unknown,  except  in  some  three  or 
four  counties.  Meanwhile  the  p;ambling  spirit, 
inherent  in  man,  has  taken  the  direction  of  bank 
stocky  town  profierty  smd  wiid  lands.  What  has 
been  lost  at  these  games  ^  It  were  curious,  but, 
I  fear,  impossible  to  tell,  although  we  see  the 
losers  every  where ;  the  winners  no  where. 

A  traveller,  Mt  "  sixty  years  since,"  gives  the 
foU owing  picture  of  our  horses. 

••There  are  races  at  Williamsburg  twice  a 
year.  Their  purses  are  g^ned  by  the  horse  that 
wins  two  four  mile  heats  out  of  three.  T'v^y 
amomit  to  £lOO  each,  for  the  first  day,  and  i:50 
each  every  day  after;  the  races  commonly 
tinning  for  a  week.  There  are  also  matches  >i:  id 
sweepstakes  very  often  for  coasiderable  sunis.^ 
Besides  these  at  Williamsburg,  there  are  races 
established  almost  at  every  town  and  considera- 
ble place  in  Virginia ;  and  frequent  matches,  on 
which  large  sums  of  money  depend  ;  the  inhabi- 
tants, almost  to  a  man,  being  quite  devoted  to 
the  dnreraion  of  horse  racing. 
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AMERICAN  FARMER. 


[September  26,  1823^ 


**  Very  capital  horses  are  started  here,  such  as 
M'ould  make  no  despicable  figure  at  Newmarket; 
nor  is  their  speed,  bottom,  or  blood  interior  to 
their  appearance;  the  gentlemen  of  Virginia 
sparing  no  pains,  trouble,  or  expense,  in  im- 
porting the  best  stock  and  improving  the  breed 
by  judicious  crossing. 

"  Indeed  nothing  can  be  more  elegant  and 
beautiful  than  the  horses  bred  here,  whether  for 
the  turf,  field,  road  or  coach ;  and  they  have 
always  fine,  long,  full  flowing  tails.  Their  stock 
is  from  old  Cade,  old  Crab,  old  Partner.  Regu 
lus,  Babraham,  feosphorus,  Devonshire  Chil 
ders,  the  Cullen  Arabian,  Cumberland  Arabian, 
&c.  in  England,  and  a  horse  ftom  Arabia,  nanried 
the  Bellsize,  which  was  imported  into  America, 
and  is  now  in  existence. 

*'  The  Virginians  of  all  rank  and  denominations, 
are  excessively  fond  of  horses,  and  especially 
those  of  the  race  breed.  The  gentlemen  of  for- 
tune expend  great  sums  on  their  studs,  generally 
keeping  handsome  carriages,  and  several  ele- 
gant sets  of  horses,  as  well  as  others  for  the  race 
and  road  :  even  the  most  indigent  person  has  his 
saddle  horse,  which  he  rides  to  every  place,  and 
on  every  occasion;  for  in  this  country  nobody 
walks  on  foot.  In  short  their  horses  are  their 
pleasure  and  their  pride." 

The  best  horses  are  nov  found,  where  the  ra- 
cing spirit  has  not  been  suffered  entirely  to  die  ; 
in  a  few  contiguous  counties  of  North  Carolina 
and  Virginia.  I  cheerfully  concur  with  your 
"  constant  reader,"  in  devotion  to  *•  the  good  old 
stocks  of  Janus,  Feamaught,  Jolly  Roger,  and 
^'lark  Anthony,"  &c  and  where  such  blood,  (and 
I  may  add  that  of  Morton's  Traveller,  Kitty 
Fisher,  Baylor's  Shakespeare  mare,  Selima,  and 
though  last  not  least.  Medley,)  has  beei.  pre- 
served undefiled,  we  need  not  look  abroad  for 
better.  But  I  fear,  where  not  extinct,  it  is 
greatly  contaminated  by  unskilful  and  inconsid- 
erate crosses.  I  am  ac(juainted  with  but  one 
breeder,  who  possesses  it  m  purity. 

PHILIP. 


t7*  Our  distant  readers  are  warned  that  they 
may  have  confidence  in  what  they  see  from  the 
pen  of  our  correspodent  above,  in  relation  to  that 
noble  animal,  the  horse. — Mr.  O.  is  known  to  pos- 
sess a  stock  of  very  superior  horses,  and  to  be 
one  of  the  best  judges  and  masters  of  that  ani- 
mal in  this  country.—  Edit,  Am,  Far, 

From  the  Aew-Bruiuvnck  Times, 
It  may  materially  pi-omote  the  Interests  of  ag- 
riculture, to  offer,  through  the  medium  of  your 
paper,  a  few  remarks  on  the  culture  of  Lucerne. 
This  article  (frequently  denominated  Preach  clo- 
ver,) I  have  found  by  experience  to  be  not  only 
one  of  the  most  convenient,  but  also  the  most 
profitable  of  any  grass  which  can  be  cultivated. 
It  vegetates  quicker  in  the  spring   than  any 


Mr.  Lundy,"  referring  to  an  extract  from  a  Lex- 
ington paper,  purporting  to  be  an  effectual  reme- 
dy for  the  botts,  (that  prescription  I  have  not 
seen,  having  mislaid  that  nu.-nber,)  signed  **  A 
Subscriber" — I  have  made  similar  attempts  to 
destroy  them,  after  dissecting  the  maw  or  sto- 
mach of  horses  which  have  been  killed  by  botts, 
but  have  discovered  nothing  would  kill  the  botts 
(which  I  tried)  that  would  not  kill  the  horse,  if 
given  to  destroy  the  botts  while  in  the  horse.  I 
have  concluded  the  only  way  to  save  or  cure  hor- 
ses, when  attacked  by  botts,  is  to  extract  or  make 
the  horse  discharge  them — I  have  found  them 
troublesome  to  horses  before  they  had  eaten  into, 
or  fastened  on  the  maw  or  stomach  ;  indeed  I 
have  seen  the  botts  collected  in  the  throat  of  the 
horse,  in  such  lumps  or  quantities,  as  to  choke 

and  kill  the  horse  instantly  ;  which  will  always  lothe^'g^jiss,  it^resists  the  effect's,of*droughts— it 


be  the  case  if  relief  is  not  given,  by  inserting  in- 
to the  throat  a  mop,  or  the  hand  of  the  groom  to 
dislodge  them,  returning  them  into  the  stomach, 
when  they  so  collect  in  the  throat.  The  best 
and  most  effectual  cure  I  have  yet  discovered,  is 
to  dislodge  and  bring  away  the  botts,  which  I 
have  done,  by  drenching  the  horse  affected,  with 
warm  blood,  say  one  or  two  quarts,  or  more  if  it 
can  be  conveniently  obtained,  as  there  is  no  dan- 
ger in  giving  any  quantity  injuring  the  horse 


may  Ije  cut  four  or  five  times  in  the  course  of  the 
season,  and  it  will  endure  for  at  least  twelve  years 
without  bemg  renewed — of  ail  other  grass,  it  is 
the  most  profitable  for  soiling^I  am  fully  of  opi- 
nion, that  one  acre  properly  got  in  would  be  suifi- 
cient  to  maintain  six  head  of  cattle,  from  the  first 
of  May  until  November,  for  before  it  can  be  cut 
down  in  this  way,  the  first  part  of  it  will  be 
ready  for  the  scythe.  English  writers  have  re- 
commended the  drill  system  for  this  article,  but 


As  soon  as  the  dose  thus  given,  reaches  the  botts  \^  this  climate  I  have  found  this  to  be  entirely 
in  the  stomach,  they  will  let  go  the  maw  or  sto-  fallacious.  The  proper  mode  to  be  adopted  is, 
mach  to  feast  on  the  blood  thus  givfet. — which  to  have  your  land  in  good  order,  to  sow  it  broad 
gives  the  horse  instant  relief,  but  of  short  coati-  cast,  and  to  get  the  seed  in  during  the  month  of 
nuance  if  they  are  not  speedily  removed,  which  April  or  May.  The  plan  I  would  recommend, 
must  be  done  by  cathartics. — Say  Linseed  Oil,  1  would  have  to  sow  at  the  rate  of  15  to  20  pounds 
quart,  or  such  quantity  judiciously  given  as  will  to  the  acre  to  be  sowed  with  it.  The  effect  of 
purge  freely  ;  keeping  food,  (except  drinks,  or  this  is,  that  the  rye  vegetates  quickly,  and  serves 
bran  tea  warm)  from  the  horse  until  the  opera-  as  a  nurse  to  the  young  grass,  against  the  heat  of 
tion  is  over,  during  which  gentle  exercise  is  ad-  the  scorching  sun,  and  bv  the  time  the  grass  at- 
visable,  when  it  will  be  found  the  botts  will  be  tains  sufficient  strength  to  protect  itself,  say  in 
ireely  disharged  in  so  healthy  a  state,  that  acqua-  four  or  five  weeks,  the  rye  withers  and  apparcnt- 
foitiB  will  be  found  scarcely  sufficient  to  kill  ly  <jies.  In  the  spring,  however  the  rye  will 
them— I  have  during  the  month  when  soft  com  again  come  forth  mixed  with  the  Lucem,'will 


FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

SALIVATION  OF  HORSES. 
Mr.  Skinner, 

Having  seen  in  your  paper  of  the  8th  instant, 
some  remarks  on  the  salivation  of  horses,  it  put 
me  in  mind  of  a  remark  of  a  young  Irishman  who 
resides  in  this  neighbourhood,  "thatJf  parsley 
seeds  were  sown  with  the  clover  seeds,  horses 
would  not  be  liable  to  salivation."  The  experi- 
ment is  worth  the  trial,  as  no  expense  will  be 
incurred  thereby.  I  also  recollect  that  several 
years  ago,  I  saw  a  publication  recommending 
the  sowing  parsley  as  a  pasture  for  sheep,  the 
writer  having  cured  his  flock  of  the  rot  by  its 
use. 

Your's  &c. 
A  friend  to  Agricultural  Imjirovement, 
Haleigh  ISth  August,  1823. 

ily*  Strawberries-— If  the  opinion  of  Arator 
is  correct  that  plants  receive  more  nutriment 
froAi  the  air  than  from  the  earth,  may  not  the 
runners  of  strawberries  be  necessary  for  the 
collection  of  that  food. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF   THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

BOTTS  in" worses. 
Fountain-Rock^  August  25,  1823. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  have  read  in  the  American  Farmer,  of  the 
15th  instant,  a  cx)mmunication  on  ihe  subject  of 
bolts  in  the  stomach  •i  horses,  addressed  V  to 


(roasting  ears)  were  to  be  had,  given  the  horse 
ot  them  to  eat  plentifully  in  preference  to  oil — 
they  purge  freely,  and  the  slime  brings  the  worm 
away  forcibly.  1  have  often  tried  this  remedy 
after  all  efforts  were  suspended,  and  have  rare- 


add  much  to  the  quantity  on  the  ground,  and 
prove  a  most  excellent  feed  for  cattle.  The  rye 
cut  green  in  this  way,  and  before  getting|m'to 
seed  will  admit  of  being  cut  two  or  three  times  in 
the  course  of  the  season,  with  the  lucern,  before 


ly  known  it  fail,  and  never  when  first  used,  or  'it  decays, 

before  the  bott  had  eaten  thro'  the  stomach.  I  was!  The  kind  of  soil  most  suitable  for  this  culture, 
led  to  the  experiment  of  givine  blood,  from  the  lis  a  dry  mellow  loam — but  a  sandy  or  clay  loam 
reflection  that  it  was  the  food  pf  the  bott,  which  I  will  also  answer,  provided  it  is  not  wet.    In  a  fa- 


they  were  in  pursuit  of— to  obtain  it  I  always 
have  recourse  to  one  or  more  of  my  healthy 
strong  horses,  as  the  quantity  desired  maybe. 
Though  I  have  bled  in  the  neck,  and  used  the 
blood  of  the  horse  affected,  (when  no  other  horse 
was  convenient)  without  any  hesitation,  and  I  be 
lieve  it  will  not  be  found  injurious  to  bleed  horses 


vorable  season,  the  Lucern  may  be  cut  the  next 
fall  after  sowing.  After  the  first  season,  you  may 
generally  begin  to  cut  green  for  cattle,  by  the 
first  of  May,  which  saves  your  young  pasture  and 
is,  in  every  respect,  a  very  great  convenience,  as 
hogs  and  every  description  of  animals  devour  it 
with  equal  avidity.    Backward  as  this  season  has 


occasionally  when  in  health,  but  rather  benefi-jbeen,  I  have  been  turnishing  a  copious  supply 
cial  to  most  horses.  jeveiy  day  to  seven  cattle,  since  5th  May,  inst, 

I  have  known  horses  relieved  when  attacked .  The  seed  can  be  procured  at  Thombum's  or 
by  botts  in  some  instances,  by  killing  the  dung-  other  seed  stores  in  New- York,  at  40  to  50  cents 
hill  fowl  ai)d  taking  the  entrails  while  warm  and  . per  pound. 

cramming  them  into  the  stomach  of  the  horse,  i  A  NEW-JERSEY  FARMER, 

though  I  have  not  myself  confidence  in  its  cMYm%\ Pcrth-Amboy,  May  15,  1823. 
or  relieving,  where  the  botts  have  taken  fast 
hold — ^to  prevent'  botts,  bum  hickory  wood  into 
ashes  and  keep  on  hand  for  use,  giving  once  a 
week  about  one  pint  to  each  horse  in  his  food ;  if 
oats,  wet  and  sprinkle  t  ie  oats  ;  the  horse  will 
eat  them  without  objection,  and  I  think  it,  per- 
haps, the  means  of  keeping  horses  in  health, 
where  they  would,  without  the  ashes  fed,  have 
been  diseased  from  other  causes,  which  your  own 
investigation  will,  no  doubt,  inform  you  they  are 
subject  to. 

I  give  you  the  trouble  ot  reading  this  reluc- 
tantly, leaving  it  for  gentlemen  of  more  leisure  and 
experience  to  attempt  instruction  or  edification. 

NIMROD  OWINGS.  i   ♦  242 /lounds. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  LATE  NUMBERS  OF  THE 

liondon  l^avmev^t^  JowrnaY. 


An  extraordinary  Yearling  Ram  has  been  bred 
by  Mr.  Howgate,  of  Hay  Park,  near  Knaresbo- 
rongh.  He  was  veaned  in  1822  ;  has  had  no 
other  extra  food  than  a  few  oats  and  beans  ;  he 
was  shorn  on  the  21st  April,  1823,  which  produ- 
ced 17i  lb.  of  good  without  salve :  live  weight, 
without  wool,  17  St.  4  lb.  (14  lb.  to  the  stone*)  he 
stripped  kind  and  handsome.   Mr.  Howgate  also 


_No.  sr.] 
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T*r,d  [ur  Mi'c,  tidw^  dam *s  Sire,  aaid  |jr:i",il  *tirf 
ail  whicU  Ht-e  j>ure  Leicester:  this  a  ljui:  i 
cutrc^t,  though  stated  mtaer  diiT^i-eot  la  wjint 


ffMinir  M9i€k  Jkr  7m  Hundred  ^iryv^vf  nf. 
Tte  afKHtiii^  m^^tch  between  Capt,  MilUra^ 
'      «lMnie^  OodulpHin^  ftnd  Mr,  Htrnogvin^ 
hmm  mere*  took  ^ilace  on  Mmulay,  ov^r  twti 
wXIm  «f  t)Bt€  m  Wiwhan,  Euex,  The  mutch 
W»1l>  tttiK  18  isil^  ftg«in«t  each  other,  snd  to 
carrf  aitte  ^m&e*  Tbe  tinrses  sturte:il  lit  opposite 
tndH  md.  die  luoe  was  won  bjr  ihi;  m^t  e  ^^.^y  in 
Imat  two  mile^.    bhc  pertbrmed  th    task  in 
*vi  min,  57  aec.,  the  horse  in  69  min.  2j  see*    1  he 
h^twL  mm  tMckcd  at  ^  to  4  aiM  the  hral  two 


VAriona  pan*  of  the  b«dv.  The  jkw  <;hlld 
i«  cont^^fia  mil  wmm  aa  ponHAfrW  ti»  Inirma- 


ri.pariioii  oJ  expenses  attcidin>:  pAfisU 


Icndtr,  ioiu  crgji^s,  tine  wsrit!  ^Viss  of  bramVlv,  wine, 
and  rose  wutcr,  ane  tea  !»por>iihil  oi  spii;t  / 

pound  of  »iii^ur,  beat  to  :i  r\  f  ',\u,  me  pou  ^i  of  jio* 
latoes  boikd  and  pas>!ied  Uu  oiigh  the  cuUen^lcr» 


Jiya   ,  _.  ^   ,   ,   ^  ,   ^  ^  

ft-i  k     H  tsthroughouf  Devmi&hire,  up  to  Mid-'*^!^*  «|»»»  <»e  of  braudy,  mm  of  wioe, 

SI  juiii;r,  it  appears  thiii,  on  an  aTerage,  thcy  i^^  *  gla»  irf  iKMft  water,  eae  tea^ipooofiil  af 
an*-  iitit  :^rd  pence  par  wiilt  ft*  eacli  pci»oiii*P»^ 
thfr(?m;  the  {greaier  tt  301.  tmitht  lestfer  at 
3StL 


Ontit^  Pudding  pm»A  isi  batter^  me 

pound  of  suj^r,  beat  to  a  cream,  one  ^Um  nf 
brandy,  wine,  and  rose  water,  ten  eggs  bent  to  ij 
I  be  French  arc  at  an  enormaus  expense  in't^'Sl^  froth*  pare  two  oranges  and  boll  the  rind 
Spa  i. — not  less,  it  is  calculated  than  two  raiUions       it  is  lender,  (chknge  the  water  twice  or  tlu  cc 
m  tr.ifics  per  day  !    The  country  iu  so  cxh-ziustedj  ^'"^t^s)  then  beat  it  in  a  mortar,  and  !i^j\it'r;:c  in 
that  tiie  Htt^eiicy  of  M  Lid  rid  have  titiled  on  the/'^*^  together  with  the  rind  of  *>ne  ktTjon 

French  Goveniment  to  pay  it»*  inimcrons  SecrL^-  J^^'^^t^^^^  ^^id  the  juice  of  the  same.  For  appic 
tarial,  the  Ministers,  and  the  Purjllc  Functional  I  P^^l^Jf^E*  large  ^Ocioafbl  of  flttvlneil  ap- 

nea of  Madrid.  The  conduct  of  the  Regency  P^^*     each  pudding, 

doe9ft0|p|a«ieitef^mifi]|^l^^  I,  Mmmd  I'uddmg^.—HaXf  a  paund  of  batten 

^^-"^  I  half  a  pound  of  snijar,  beat  to  a  cream,  ha?fa 

 ..  ....^j   ^   ,    fl^i&XMf^^  §^eAmi^m  mti^  ^m  Cm^n  Pnnce  po^^T-d  oi  lilniondb  I  J  Anched^aBd  beaten  very  fine  j 

selling  goods  by  false  weight  or  measure,  this  Oscar,  married  at  Stockholm,  on  the  19th  June,         them  well  together  and  add  five  eggs,  i  ne 
great  officer  breaks  the  culprit's  head  with  a: the  Prince  Leuchtenberg,  who  is  daughter  ofi}J^>ne  glass  of  brandy,  wine,  and  rose  water, 
la  ge  wooden  mallet  kept  especially  for  that  pur- 1  Prince  Eugene  Beauhamois  of  Josephine,  late  "^""^ 
pose.  (Empress  of  France, 


_  ^raffa  Jui£icf. —  Ftie  Prinze  MiTister  him- 
•rif pent riifjuirii  1.5  the  iiuziarii,  or  market-places; 
ana  il  he  should  happen  to  deteef  a  tPactMneih, 


t 


Two  puddings. 

Tomdta  Cataup, — Wipe  the  tomatas  clean,  and 
slice  them  in  a  deep  pan,  to  every  layer  sprinkle 


Madame  de  Reboul,  who  was  instrumental  in  ?i^^"'\^"l''If,^lV  A^^  ^^'^^      twelve  hours,  put 


Magnetism, — It  is  recorded  and  generally  be-'    *„„via*«^      *%%icrw«*,  ^t.v        ...av.umviivat  m  ,  i  n       j  i      u  -  • 

lieved  by  Mahomedans,  that  the  tomb  of  their  converting  Loveday's  daughters  to  Catholickism,'.  a  skillet  and  let  them  boil  four  or  five 
Prophet  IS  supported  in  the  air,  at  Mecca,  by  the  in  Paris,  for  her  talent  in  the  art,  and  as  a  com-  ">>»«ites  then  strain  them  through  a  coarse  cloth, 
action  of  equal  and  potent  load-stones.  Thepos-  pcnsation  for  the  persecutions  she  then  underwent,  l^^fl^  7  l  u  J"/?®' P?"/  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  again, 
sibility  of  such  an  occurrence  has  been  justly  ri-  is  thought  by  King  Louis  worthy  of  being  canon-i  ^  v  "       5"*.  ^  tY.iviy  minutes  ;  to  one  quart 


die  iled  as  fa4s«:  and  fabulous.  Notwithstanding,  it  ised  and  i^  now  therefore  Saint  Reboul  • 
appt  ars  from  the  Leeds  Indefiendent^  that  it  is  prac- 
ticable to  suspend  a  person  by  these  means.  Mr. 
Abraham,  lecturer  on  this  subject,  by  way  of  il- 
lustration, suspended  by  means  of  an  artificial 
magnet,  a  young  gentleman,  who,  with  the  appa- 
ratus, weighed  upwards  of  seven  stone. 


Died  a  few  days  since,  at  Preston,  in  a  fit  of 
apoplexy,  the  Rev.  John  Harrison,  Incumbent 
Curate  of  Grimsburgh,  near  Preston,  and  late 
one  of  the  Masters  of  the  Free  Grammar-school 
at  the  latter  place.  This  gentleman  was  pre 


The  Sir  William  Curtis,  which  sailed  on  Fri 


of  liquor  add  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  m  ^-e, 
ginger,  and  half  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  white 
pepper,  strain  it  through  a  thin  cloth,  and  when 
1     r    *u  u        u     ^  r^.^r^r^r.^'  bottlc  It,  aud  cork  it  tight ;  put  four  or  five 

day  for  then  ver,  has  on  board  ^100,000  in  spe-  blades  of  mace,  and  six  cloves  m  each  bottle, 
cie  for  the  Russian  Government ;  also  two  bulls  and  some  nutmeg.   Shake  the  bottle  when  used, 
and  two  cows,  of  the  best  English  breed,  pur- 


chased by  Count  Lieven  for  the  Emperor  of  Rus: 
si  a. 


TO  PREVENT  WOOD  BLOCKS  FROM 

WARPING. 
When  the  blocks  are  not  in  actual  use,  and  es- 


An  arrangement  has  taken  place  between  the  ...^  „.w^»„  ...  •^w«« 

Directors  of  the  Bank  and  the  East  India  Com- pecially  after  being  wet,  let  them  be  taken  out  of 
.V  wt.^  5^t,v.^».a..  w*«  p.c-  P^y*      which  the  former  agree  to  lend  the  lat-  the  form,  or  exposed  to  the  air  soas  todry  equal- 

paring  for  publication  an  Etymological  Enchiridi-  ^^2,000.000  steriing,  for  two  years,  at  the  rate  ly  on  both  sides.  If  taken  out  of  the  form  when 
on,  great  part  of  which  is  printed  ;  and  what  ®'      P®^         interest,  on  the  security  of  stock.,  wet,  let  them  be  set  up  on  end  or  edge  to  dry,  but 


renders  it  more  remarkable  is,  that  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  he  was  transcribing  part  of  the  copy, 


I  not  in  the  sunshine  or  near  a  fire. 
_  A  Frenchman  being  affiicted  with  the  gout,!  Expensive  blocks  intended  to  furnish  a  great 
an  that  moment  finished  writing  the  line  •*  sub-  was  asked,  what  diflFerence  there  was  between  quantity  of  impressions,  ought  to  be  washed  with 
pctna,  K  summons^'*  the  ink  of  which  was  wet  on  i  that  and  the  rheumatism.  One  veiy  great  dif-  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  not  wet  with  any  thing 
tht  paper  when  he  was  found  a  liteless  corpse  on  ference  !"  replied  Monsieur — "  Suppose  you  take  else. 

the  floor,  his  spirit  having  been  summoned  to  the  one  vice,  you  put  your  finger  in,  you  turn  the     When  blocks  have  already  warped  or  sprung, 


bar  of  the  Almighty. 

Died  on  the  8th  inst.  at  Oatley,  suddenly. 
Miss.  M.  Ward,  of  that  place.  She  had  been 
so  excessively  terrified  by  the  thunder-storm  of 
that  day,  as  to  be  thrown  into  strong  convulsion 
fits,  which  defied  all  medical  and  surgical  aid, 
and  terminated  in  her  death  the  same  evening. 

A  woman  residing  in  Duke-street  dreamt  one 
ni^ht  last  week,  that  her  house  was  on  fire,  and 
actually  got  up  in  her  sleep,  and  made  her  way 
out  of  the  house,  then  suddenly  returned,  as- 
cended the  stairs,  and  was  upon  the  point  ot  get- 
ting into  bed,  when  she  awoke;  being  terrified 
b\  the  remembrance  of  her  terrific  dream,  she 
shrieked,  and  the  fright  had  the  effect  of  turning 
the  whole  mass  of  her  blood.  The  pressure 
seems  to  have  centred  in  her  hand,  which  is 
frighthilly  swelled— we  are  grieved  to  add,  that 
her  medical  attendant  fears  mortification  will 
WhMt^Brighton  Herald. 

A  man  and  his  wife,  living  in  Sandgate,  New- 
castle, having  quarrelled  on  Tuesday  last,  tht 
wife,  in  a  fit  of  passion,  threw  rue  ot  the  chil- 
dren behind  the  fire,  and  betoi  e  it  could  be  res- 
Cued,  it  was  most  dreadfully  burnt  and  scorched 


screw,  till  you  bear  him  no  longer— -dat  is  de  place  them  on  a  damp  cloth  or  paper  for  a  few 
Rheomatis---den,  spose  you  give  him  one  turn  hours,  with  the  rounding  side  up. 


more,  dat  is  de  Gout." 


USEFUL  RECEIPTS. 


When  straight  set  them  up  on  end  to  dry. 
Unexperienced  and  careless  workmen  are  too 
apt  to  leave  them  on  the  stone  or  elsewhere,  with 
the  bottoms  very  wet,  and  sometimes  at  least  one 


Flannel  Cakes, — Two  pounds  of  flour,  six  eggs  fourth  immersed.  This  causes  the  bottoms  of 
well  beaten,  one  wine  glass  of  yeast,  a  little  salt,  the  blocks  to  expand,  while  the  face  remains  of 
wet  it  with  milk  into  a  thick  batter,  and  set  it  to  the  original  size  ;  of  course  it  warps,  and  the 
rise,  bake  them  on  a  griddle.  ends  become  t«o  high,  and  the  first  impression 

Cocoa-J^ut  Pudding — Half  a  pound  of  but-  from  it  in  this  situation  generally  splits  it.  wfnch 
ter  and  half  a  pound  of  sugar  beat  to  a  cream,  the  above  suggestions  if  attended  to,  will  pi  e- 
the  whites  of  eight  eggs  well  beaten,  half  a  glass  vent. 

of  brandy,  wine,  and  rose  water  ;  and  half  ai  ^.^^^loi^m^ 
pound  of  cocoa  nut  grated  fine,  and  mixed  in  to-j    The  Tomb  of  J^afiolean  Bonafiarte^evcr^l 
gether  by  degrees.    This  quantity  will  make  officers  of  a  British  vessel  visited  the  tonuj  of 
three  puddings.   One  cocoa-nut  is  half  a  pound  Bonaparte  in  May  last.   The  place  where  tiiis 
i<Hnerally.  „  ,^  •  ^  great  chief  lies,  is  called  Rupert's  Valley,  an  •  is 

Lemon  P ud d ing. '^HslU  sl  pound  of  butter  and  said  to  have  been  a  very  beautiful  spot.  It  ex- 
half  a  pound  ot  su^ar  beat  to  a  cream,  five  eg^s  cites  much  interest,  and  all  visitors  to  the  Isljind 
heat  to  a  high  froth,  g^ate  in  the  rind  of  one  large  repair  to  the  tomb.  Twehe  hundred  persons 
>  mon,  and  squeeze  in  the  juice,  then  a  !d  halt  a  visited  the  spot  last  year.  One  of  the  offi.  *  is 
)ass  of  brandy,  wine,  and  lose  water,  (the  three  above  mentioned  says — '  We  sat  down,  J  .hn 
•ogether  to  .  ake  the  half  glass.)— Two  pud-  Bull  like,  about  twenty  of  us,  and  very  uns.  o:i- 
^iug^*  mentally  emptied  our  basket  and  drank  **  Peace 

Pumpkin  Pudding,^H3iXf  a  pound  of  butter  , to  his  shade."  Being  a  ixious  i'*  iiave  so;neth  ng 
half  a  pound  o  sugar,  beat  to  a  cream,  one  poanciito  shew  that  we  broughn  f«  r  •  t  >.n  >  an  I  lis 
of  pumpkin.  Stewed  and  passed  through  the  cul-j house,  wc  cut  slips  of  geraiiiumji  and  wee^iiiig 
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>v  Uows,  ana  part  ot  the  branch  of  one  of  the 
trees  large  enough  to  make  a  snuff  box." 

It  is  estimated  that  the  extent  of  the  water 
and  gas  pipes  under  the  pavements  of  London,  is 
between  one  thousand  and  one  thousand  twohun 
dred  miles !  The  roads  of  England  only  are 
above  fifty-six  thousand  leagues — more  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  miles — ^five  times 
the  circumference  of  the  globe ! 

Prize  Ojcw— The  Ox  whjch  obtained  the  first 
premium  at  Brighton,  has  been  purchased  and 
slaughtered  by  Mr.  Walter  Welsh,  of  this  town, 
and  will  be  for  sale  this  day  at  his  stall  N«).  4, 
Fanueil-Hall.  He  was  fatted  by  Mr.  Josiah  Mor- 
ton, of  Hatfield  ;  and  weighed  as  follows  : 

lbs.  lbs. 


Fore  Quarter, 
Do. 

Ilinil  Quarter, 
Do. 


443 
442 
336 
353 


Tallow, 
Hide. 


169 
155 


Total,  1898 

Boston  fiafier* 


BALTIMOREi  FrIOAT,  SEPTEMBER  26,  18:^. 

In  compliance  with  an  invitation  from  the 
President  of  the  board,  the  Trustees  of  thk 
Maryland  Agricultural  Society,  had  their 
first  meeting  on  Wednesday  last,  at  Hampton. — 
It  was  gratifying  to  see  the  punctuality  with 
which  they  attended  at  an  early  hour,  and  the 
cheerfulness  and  zeal  with  which  they  pi*©ceeded 
to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  next 
Agricultural  Fair  and  Exhibition,  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  committees  to  award  premiums— the 
designation  of  marshals,  &c.  After  dinner  the 
tinistees,  with  other  invited  guests,  were  very 
agreeably  entertained  with  a  view  of  General 
Ridgely*s  fine  stock  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
and  hogs,  and  at  the  close  of  the  afternoon  sepa- 
rated, with  the  understanding,  that  the  next 
meeting  will  be  held  on  Wednesday  the  15th 
day  of  October  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M^  at  Col.  Ni- 
cholas M.  Bpsley's  residence  on  the  York  turnpike. 
The  proceedings  of  the  day  will  be  published  in 
detail. 


Extract  from  /^/elson  County^  Sept.  3</,  1823.* 


The  inquiries  for  Carolina  rice,  have  been  fre- 
quent, but  not  so  fi'equent  as  might  have  b««n  ex- 
pected from  the  very  unfavorable  weather  during 
^be  present  week  ;  130  tierces  have  been  sold  at 
17s.  6d.  to  18s.  6d.  for  good  old,  and  at  20s.  lor 
pretty  good  new,  which  is  an  advance  of  Is.  per 
cwt.  £ai*g€r  sales  might  have  been  effected,  but 
the  holders  were  unwilling  to  sell  at  the  present 
currency. 

The  weather  during  the  week  having  continu- 
ed wet  and  unsettled,  we  have  experienced  rather 
an  extensive  demand  for  grain,  ai«d  wheat  has  ad- 
vanced 4d.  to  6c.  and  Oats  Id.  to  2d.  per  bushel, 
since  Saturday  last. 

The  Turkish  fleet,  consisting  of  120  sail,  among 
which  are  several  frigates  of  the  largest  use,  and 
15,000  troops,  sailed  on  the  4th  June  from  Andre 
Capo  d'Oro  towards  the  Peloponnesus.  The 
Greeks  are  preparing  for  the  struggle,  which  it 
is  anticipated  will  be  an  arduous  one.  Recent 
accounts  from  Tripoliza  give  a  very  favorable 
view  of  the  affairs  of  the  Greeks. 

Private  letters  from  Smyrna,  dated  Jane  2, 
state  that  it  was  the  general  opinion  there,  that  a 
war  would  ensue  between  Russia  and  the  Porte. 


BALTIMORE  MARKET. 
PRICES  CURREA  T^ORRECTED  weekly. 

Flour,  best  white  wheat,  g7 — Howard  street, 
from  wagons,  g6  87^  a  7— Superfine,  £6  50— fine 


w,.   ex..  \y     -     a       '.u     LATEST  FROM  EUROPE— The  old  line 

1  he  crop  of  wheat  generally  very  fine  with  ^^^j  ^^^^^^  ^  Maxv^U,  arrived  yesterday 
us,  better  than  they  have  been  since  1820.   The  ^oniing  from  Liverpool,  whence  she  sidled  early 

r>e  IS  better  than  1  ever  ^w  it.  ^heoat  crop,  onthemomingof the  18th of  August.-.It would ap  t.^«.  w^^^.,  ,  «  »u^v/— .«,c 
not  so  good— the  crop  of  corn,  which  is  now  pear  from  the  remarks  of  TVavir/^  that  the  ob-  do.  «6  25— Wharf,  do.  g6  25,  cash— White  wheat, 
made,  is  a  very  abundant  one :— 1  tninlt  there  j^^^  ^^^^  d'Angouleme  in  leaving  Madrid,  gl  25  t(f  1 35— Red  do.^1  IStogl  23,  afcw  salesat 

was  much  more  than  an  average  crop  piantea,  ^as  to  put  a  speedy  termination  to  the  present  war,  gl  25— Rye,40to45cts— Com,38a40cts.— whirf 
owing  to  the  great  scarcity,  and  very  high  price  ^^^^^  purpose  he  had  actually  opened  a  corres-  Oats.  26  a  30  cts.-  wagon  Oats,  31  cents— Beef,  8 
of  that  article  for  the  last  two  years.  The  corn  pondence  with  a  few  members  of  the  Certes.  His  cts.  per  lb.— Live  Cattle,  ^6  to  $6  50,  per  cwt— 
crop  being  larger,  the  tobacco  crop  is  consequent-  ^j^^^  ^  however,  defeated  in  consequence  of  Bacon,  hog  round,  $10— Pork.  $7  50  per  c  lb., 
ly  smaUer  than  usual,  but  what  is  in  cultivation  ^^^^^^  ^j^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^ny  nego-  6  to  8  cts.  per  pound— Mutton,  5  to  6  cts.  per 
promises  to  turn  out  well.  T^^e  wover  sown  last  elation  unless  through  the  mediation  of  England,  lb— Beans,  retail,  $X  50,  cargo  price,  1  12^- 
spring  has  taken,  with  me,  better  than  it  ever  ^j^j^j^  ^  ^^^^^       jy^^^  accede  to.  Peas,  retail,  75  a  80  cts.,  cargo  pnce  58  a  60  cts. 


did. 


itT*  INFORMATION  REQUEbTED. 
You  will  greatly  oblige  me,  and  probably  a 
great  number  of  your  subscribers,  by  giving  any 
information  you  may  possess,  or  be  able  to  pro- 
cure, as  to  the  erection  of  grist  or  saw  mills, 
upon  brick  instead  of  stone  fimndations.  Has 
the  experiment  ever  been  made,  and  has  it  been :  excessiy 


What  will  be  the  result  of  this  state  of  affairs  it  —Red  Clover  Seed,  $6 — Orchard  Grass  do. 
is  impossible  for  us  to  form  any  opinion.  *  Herds'  *  Grass   do.  {3 — Timotlnr  do.  $i — 

IJVevf  York  fiafier.    ;Flax  Seed,  75  to  80  cents — Whiskey,  from 
I  the  wagons,  28  to  30  cts.  per  gallon  including  the 
CRPOOL,  Au  u  t  16.  ^  ^3  cts— PeaiA  do. 

COTTONS  at  the  beginning  of  the  week  were  km    vl!^'  ^  ^'I—^^l  ^ 

xessively  dull,  the  sal^  for  tlic  first  three  days  »2  ^^^P^^^^*-  «2  374— Fine_ Salt,  60  to 


tne  experiment  ever  oeen  niaae,  ana  «a»  it  uccu  vhv  uiov  v4.e^<.  -  .  ,  coaraA  do  70  Rnt»^  ^fir- 
found  to  answer  well,  and  be  impervious  to  wa-! amounting  only  to  1200  bags;  on  Thursday,  how-, ^^^^ 

ter  f   If  it  has,  then  how  thick  were  the  walls  ever  there  was  a  revival  of  demand,  which  con-  Haf  ilfne/t^  old^^^^ 

.u^  f^,.^A7^^^         of         on«1  will  th«.v  an-  tinned  durinc  vesterdRV.  and  a  sliirht  imnrove-  per  ton,  oia  ao  ^18— btraw,  »8. 


at  the  foundation,  and  at  top,  and  will  they  an 
swer  where  the  head  of  water  is  from  10  to  15 
feet  high  ?  What  is  the  best  and  cheapest  ce- 
ment for  such  walls?  and  will  not  the  brick 
moulder  away  when  they  come  in  contact  with 
the  water  ?  Information  upon  these  points,  as 
well  as  any  other,  which  may  be  deemed  impor* 
tant  for  a  Jiian  desirous  of  making  the  experi- 
ment, will  be  thankfully  received  by  your 

Edisto  Island,  S.  C.  September  14, 1823. 
Sir— -It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  state  th  t 
ail  association  has  recently  been  organised  on  this 
Island,  under  the  style  and  title  of  "  the  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  St.  John's,  Colleton,  S.  C." 
The  Constitution  of  this  society  would  have 
bttn  transmitted  for  publication,  but  as  its  provi- 
sir4is  differ  in  no  essential  points,  from  tke  funda- 
mental articles  of  any  similar  institutioo,  it  was 
deemed  unnecessary. 

Tne  following  are  the  officers  elastcd  for  the 
ensuing  year,  to  wit : 

Josefih  Jenkins ,  Sen'r,  President, 
U  iliiam  Seabrook^  Sen*n  Vice-President, 
Uhitemarsh  B,  Seabrook^  Cor.  Sec. 
Co/.  Joseph  E,  Jenkins,  Rec.  Sec. 
A</:^'arrf  HAaley,  Treasurer. 
1  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Very  respectfully. 
Your  obd't  servant, 
W.  3.  SEABROOK,  Cor.  Sec. 


tinued  during  yesterday,  and  a  slight  improve< 
ment  in  price  took  place  in  bowed.  We  still, 
however,  nave  to  quote  an  average  depression  ojf 
about  ^d  per  lb.  from  the  (juotations  of  Saturday 
last.  Bowed  have  been  chiefly  sought  after,  and 
about  1500  bags  principally  of  this  description 
ha\  e  been  taken  by  speculators,  scarcely  any  one 
o  *  "  "      '  '        .  .. 


Mabtland  Tobacco-— No  sales. 


To  V«rmeT»  and  ot\ie¥8. 

Eastman's  PATENT  cYLiNDRicK  straw  citttkr. 
The  proprieton  continues  to  manufacture  the 
the  trade  having  visited  us  this  week.  Brazils  i  above  machines,  six  doors  above  EuUw,  in  Mar- 
have  been  neglected,  and  scarcely  any  thing  has- ket-street,  where  he  has  a  consideruble  number 
been  done  in  Orleans.  The  total  sales  amount  to  on  hand  for  sale,  and  where  gentlemen  arc  res- 
4800  bags,  viz.  2770Boweds,  8  3-8  to  lOd  ;  80  Or-|pectfully  invited  to  call  and  examine  their  work- 
leans,  9Jd.  to  lO^d;  240vdo.  ll^d.  to  12d ;  240  jmanship,  and  witness  their  operations. — They  are 
Tennessee  and  Mobile,  S^d.  to  9  7-8d  ;  145  Sea  warranted  to  feed  and  cut  with  ease  and  facility 


Islands,  15d.  to  18d  ;  10  Stained  do.  lOd 

The  transactions  in  Tobacco  have  been  very 
limited,  and  prices  are  without  alteration. 

The  arrivals  of  Stockholm  Tar  have  become 
rather  numerous,  and  prices  have  consequently 
receded  a  little  ;  1400  barrels  have  been  sold  at 
16s.  6d. ;  some  of  the  largest  holders,  however, 
still  require  17$. 

Montreal  Pot  Ashes  have  improved  in  demand, 
and  280  barrels  have  found  buyers  at  42s.  to  42s. 
6d. ;  Pearl  Ashes  also  have  advanced,  200  bar- 
rels having  been  sold  at  39s.  6d.  to  40s. ;  both  de- 
scriptions f  e  very  firm  at  the  advanced  prices, 
and  holders  are  very  reluctant  to  proceed  in  their 
^es,  even  at  the  highest  currency  of  this  day. 
States'  Ashes  also  are  in  demand  aiid  have  found 
ouyers  at  43s.  6d.  to  45s.  far  Pots  i  about  150  bar-j 
rels  have  been  sold. 


every  kind  of  long  forage,  sti-aight  or  tangled, 
even  com  stalks  and  cane  tops.  His  smallest 
sized  machines  are  capable  of  cutting  m>m  60  to 
70  bushels  per  hour,  price  245  to  50. — His  next 
size,  price  $60,  from  80  to  100  bushels  per  hour. 
The  simplicity  and  durability  of  these  machines 
must  render  them  an  object  to  every  farmer,  par- 
ticularly as  they  caa  be  worked  by  the  most 
awkward  hands  and  by  boys — AU  orders,  money 
enclosed,  will  be  punctually  attended  to. 

JONATHAN  S.  EASTMAN. 
N.  B.  He  will  dispose  of  the  patent  right  for 
any  state  in  the  Union  on  reasonable  terms. 


Printed  nrwy  Friday  at  fl|4  per  aonum,  for  JOHN  S.  SKINTTEK  vy'n 
tor.  bjr  JOSEPH  HOBlNSON,  CM 
■nd  BHvidtm  turwia.  BaliMaorv 


JOSEPH  liOBlMfSON,  Ml  tik:  Wm  mwr  oT  Mar*ort 

.      '•^Balimwrw:  ieactiptionaf  B«k 

aiid  Job  Printitiie  ii  eMxuird  with  iKa  nns  and  dr«pateh-'>H  r% 
<V«cn  •  dMtttiee  4br  PKINIINO  «r  BiNDiNO.  wnh  n«pcr<fi- 
raetioai  Jftomf^  mmm:d  w,  ■iMimtid  m  J.  Btitm 


n^m^You  B.         AMBRICAN  gJJ»MKlL— B  a  LTiMwab. October  3,  mm. 


my 


atiiurai  and  a|A<T  ^ddirs/nfs  and  ;'i//"/^KvJ>.*(  ari 
JUt  m  tkt  qffice  of  ike  Amrncan  Farmer, 

AM  Aanfiiis  w  TBS  9tmit^  mm  tbs  Tftt?i- 
''Wtol' m  MIC  GMn^msm  htcEnm, 

U  wi\}  <flmbtlc$s  be  remerubered  by  the  eltuuiA 
■i  Uh^  tl^atc,  that  at  the  last  ^easiOD  of  the  he* 

Lituve*,  *n  Instltutioti  was  Incorporated  by  the 
.  nj.^  ot  the  Gardmtr  Lyceum^  the  object  of 
«iuch  w{is  !*iaied  to  be,  **  to  givtf  to  meclumics 
■*  ami  farmers  sucb  e*  scientific  etUiciiuoii,  as 
***otild  enikble  tbem  to  btcoine  skilful  in  their 
'•jpTofcfAiOTO,'*  The  tru^leest  having  began  an 
ctTifice  of  rtone  far  the  uae  of  the  Lycema^  and 
hiving  ittftde  amnfemeiitafiir  tltemnaieficeraent 
el  tn&mictiaii  t^e  exMumg  wifit^*^ UlUliE  pn>pcr 

jive  to  tliff  tHibMc,  a  more  deti^M 
the  orlg^  of  the  imtitatioii,  and  up^ 
on         they  meaa  to  proceed. 

The  small  number  of  mechamcs  acquaitited 
Ulth  thuit  pHncipifJH  of  natural  pliiloiOjihy,  ujifjii 
wii'ch  the  successful  operation  ot  their  arts  de* 
pcnd,  has  been  long  a  subject  of  regret.  Ar» 
tists,  it  is  true,  are  found  in  various  departments, 
^  lie  by  means  of  uncommon  natural  talents  are 
:xblc  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  tho&e  scientific 
principles  which  are  most  needful  to  them  ;  but 
those  to  whom  nature  has  been  less  liberal,  can 
o'ltly  execute  in  the  way  in  which  they  have 
I'  en  taught ;  and  while  they  adopt  the  rules  and 
I  ec  ipes  of  their  predecessors,  are  obliged  to  per- 
form much  tuinccessary  labor,  because  they  are 
uiuljle  to  distinguish  the  essential  from  the  acci 
Utntal  parts  of  their  processes.  And  even  those 
or  superior  endowments  are  obliged  to  spend 
Diuch  Libor  in  acquiring  principles,  which,  are 
umong  the  first  rudiments  of  a  regular  education. 
Nor  have  our  farmers  hitherto  had  that  know- 
ledge, which  il^^ould  enable  them  to  improve  the 
powers  of  their  soil,  or  the  machines  necessary 
tor  cultivating  it,  and  preparing  their  produce 
for  market.  The  knowledge  necessary  for  these 
descriptions  of  persons  is  confined  to  colleges;  but 
science  is  there  taught,  not  to  persons,  who  are  to 
make  a  practical  use  of  it  in  after  life,  but  as 
a  part  ot  a  course  of  general  education  to  those, 
who  are  destined  for  the  liberal  professions.  The 
derails  of  the  practical  application  of  science  to 
the  particular  arts  would  be  altogether  inconsist- 
ent With  the  objects  of  these  institutions.  Nei- 
ther could  those,  who  are  to  support  themselves 
by  manual  labor,  spare  the  time,  or  meet  the 
expense  of  a  collegiate  course,  with  its  long 
train  of  preparatory  studies,  particularly  when  a 
lar«^e  part  of  that  coui*se  would  not  only  be  use- 
less, but  would  serve  to  give  them  a  distaste  for 
their  fixture  pursuits  in  life. 

To  supply  this  deficiency  was  the  object  of  the 
projectors  of  the  Lyceum  ;  and  although  there 
was  no  existing  institution  to  which  they  could 
refer  as  a  prototype  ;  yet  thejr  felt  a  confidence, 
thdt their  views  were  so  practical,  and  so  obvious- 
ly useful,  and  so  easily  carried  into  effect,  that 
they  must  meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  pub- 
lic. Nor  have  they  hitherto  been  disappointed. 
Having  obtained  what  aid  they  could  from  the 
neighborhood,  where  the  institution  was  to  be  lo- 
cated ;  they  stated  th  eir  views  to  the  lei^i  statu  re,  and 
the  great  benefits  which  they  expected  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  establishment  of  the  Lyceum  ;  but 


tbnt  the  legiiilature  having  asfrprovcdjcliflicult  to  m  uned^icated  mechamc,  \%  tnniilc  jirr- 
'    '  '   fccUy  slrnple  and  t^asy  by  science.    The  vjiIuu 

■>t  citruce  i^  particularly  felt  by  the  mech  ■.luc, 
wSicn  ?A\y  thing  Is  to  be  accompHihefl  mit  ol  ihj^ 
c  o  m  m  m  course  of  his  bu  sine  *s .  I  nst  c  a^^  o  t  vva v  t  * 
hisbt»or»  in  goessingaiid  trying  ill-ctmceiveti 
experimentii  tbe  scientific  mechaaic  knowR  at 
enee,  wbm  te  direct  hiv  dbru  i  and  cwipre* 
4i€t  wilb  mmm  4trr«e  of  c«rtalo^p  di»  molt, 
bpfmtheei|ieHineiitlsmaiie^      -   .  » 

All  tnachlDes  are  capable  of  miMiMliii  i^iA 
improvement;  and  it  U  not  fto  much  by  the  in- 
vention of  uew  machines  as  by  the  ntadtficatloti 
of  old  cines,  that  ingenious  mechanics  have  renid- 
trfd  so  nmcii  service  to  the  public.  This  U  par- 
liciilsiHy  vhe  case  in  a  new  country*  The  cxpcn* 
sive  machinery  of  Europe,  however  usefal  aruong 
a  dense  population,  could  not  be  rendered  pr<i6c- 
able  in  a  country  with  so  tbto  and  scattered  a  po- 
puUtion  and  so  Uttle  capital  aaour  own  ^  and  where 
therefore  machmerj  cniiit  be  cheap^  and  mr  .tft 
its  co@stTUetion  before  tt  can  be  of  general  imlt^ 
But  a  mechanic  must  be  extensively  acquaint w 
with  nrachinery,  and  the  principles  upofi  whic^  it 
i-^  ci'TisTructed,  Dcfore  he  is  able  by  slight  altt  iYi- 
machines  to  new  purposes  ;  or  so 
:y  their  construction  as  to  bring  into  ge- 


thelr  c^bject  and  encotj raged  them  to  piocet^J, 
would  not  stijfer  their  exerlions  to  be  lost,  or 
the  public  to  be  deprived  of  the  benettt^  t>f  yo  im* 
pirtant  an  institution  i'or  want  of  its  foj^leriuAi 
aid.  Their  plan  has  likewise  rctiei  .-ed  the  ap- 
probation ot  many  gentiemcn  of  idtclligeiicc, 
atMne  of  whom  have  been  engaged  in  Ihe  higher 
dc^anmenta  of  instraetion  themselves^  andoAers 
of  whom  have  visited  tlie  inoit  celebrated  pla- 
ces for  educatHin  In  different  parts  of  Europe. 
They  have  all  thought  Ihe  institution  much  want- 
ed, and  that  if  poperly  conducted,  it  coold  not 
tail  of  being  highly  iiaegil.  Mid  ^  Wvo/g 
means  of  ^iinii^ir  ififtitaHfllift'  «im#  fil  lAer 
pans  t)f  the  country. 

The  prm:tical  ml  I  it  v  ot  sc  ienc  e  can  not  be 
iioubted,  in  an  a^j;?  where  its  i[jvtstigut]r.iini  bave 
prtvdiicetUucb  astonishing;  jinprnvenientis  as  in  the 
jirtsetit.  rbL're  is  scarcely  an  art,  which  has 
not  directly  or  indirectly  received  from  it  impor- 
tant services,  for  science  must  necessarily  be  the 
£h<«ndai|fOI»^>  everr  art.  Not  that  the  aits  origi- 
nate in  the  ^eculationi  of  the  philosopher,  or 
cjinnnt  be  pvacciscd  without  an  acfjuiiintrmce 
with  science.  On  the  contrary  they  frequently  I'^io"*  apply 
owe  their  beginnings  to  accident ;  and  the  know-U^  simplify  th 


ledge  ef  the  art  is  but  the  knowledge  of  a  fewln^ral  use  those,  that  were  otherwise  too  expeo- 
insulated  facts.   These  facts,  observed  by  the'si^^ 

man  of  science,  lead  him  to  an  investigation  of  With  a  view  to  furnish  to  fanners  and  mechan* 
their  nature,  and  the  laws  according  to  which. ics  the  educatiou  here  represented  as  so  useful, 
they  are  produced.  He  discovers  what  is  neces-'the  Gardiner  Lyceum  has  been  established  ;  and 
sacy  and  what  is  accidental  in  ihe  process,  and  the  course  of  study  will  be  arranged  with  a  prir- 
thus  infers  an  easier  and  cheaper  mode  of  arriv-  ticular  reference  to  the  wants  of  those  classes,  for 
ing  at  the  same  result.  Chemistry,  as  a  science,' whose  particular  benefit  it  is  designed.  As  sooa 
has  scarcely  existed  half  a  century,  and  yet  no! as  a  suitable  apparatus  can  be  procured,  lectures 
science  can  so  proudly  boast  its  contributions  to!  will  be  given  upon  the  sciences  there  taught ;  and 


the  arts.  To  many  trades  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary; and  to  almost  all,  highly  beneficial.  The 
tanner,  the  bleacher,  the  dyer,  the  druggist,  the 
manufacturer  of  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  of  soap,  of 
copperas,  and  all  the  salts  of  commerce,  of  spirit- 
uoue  and  fermented  liquors ;  all  these  and  very 
many  more  fina  their  arts  dependant  upon  chemi- 
cal processes.  The  mason  needs  chemistry  to 
mix  properly  the  ingredients  of  his  mortar,  the 
blacksmith  to  temper  his  edged  tools,  and  even 
the  baker  to  ferment  his  bread.  It  is  true,  these 
arts  may  be,  and  are  successfully  practised  bv  at^ 
tentive  and  intelligent  persons,  ignorant  of  sci- 
ence ;  but  a  knowledge  of  chemistry  would  ena- 
ble men  of  an  inferior  class  of  mind  to  become 
skilful,  would  make  the  success  of  all  more  cer- 
tain, enable  them  to  investigate  the  causes  of  oc- 
casional fidlures,  and  to  guard  against  their  recur- 
rence. 

Agriculture,  too,  depends  much  upon  chemis- 
try. It  is  the  business  of  this  science  to  investi-|ceum  will  be— 
gate  the  nature  of  soils,  the  causes  of  their  fer-  For  the  first  year, 
tility  or  barrenness,  to  ascertain  the  composition 
of  manure,  and  the  kind  best  suited  to  give 
fruitfulness  to  each  kind  of  soil.  The  experience 
of  Lavoisier,  who  in  a  few  years,  doubled  his 
crops,  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  utility  of  chemis- 
try, when  applied  to  the  cultivation  of  the  earth. 

But  chemistry  is  not  alone  in  its  practical  uti- 
lity. All  the  sciences  which  oome  under  the 
name  of  natural  philoso|)hy  are  useful.  A  know- 
ledge of  mechanics,  which  teaches  the  laws  of 
motion,  the  general  principles,  upon  which  all 
machinery  is  constructed  and  operates,  and  the  na< 
ture  and  lawsoi  the  various  moving  forces,  is  al- 
most indispensably  necessary  to  the  practical 
mechanic,  who  is  charged  with  the  care  or  the 


the  application  of  those  sciences  to'  the  arts  will 
be  illustrated  as  fully,  as  the  nature  of  lectures 
will  admil.  As  fast  as  the  funds  of  the  institutioa 
will  allow,  models  will  be  procured  of  the  best 
machines  employed  in  tKe  useful  arts.  Specimens 
will  likewise  be  collected  of  the  natural  produc- 
tions of  the  country,  as  opportunity  offiers ;  and 
they  will  be  deposited  in  a  cabinet  in  the  Lyceum. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Lyceum  will  be 
required  to  produce  certificates  of  good  moral 
character,  and  will  be  examined  in  the  four  fun- 
damental operations  of  Arithmetic  ;  Addition, 
Subtraction,  Multiplication,  and  Division,  both 
upon  simple  and  compound  numbers,  and  in  Re- 
duction. It  is  also  very  desirable,  that  English. 
Grammar  should  be  understood  by  those  entering 
the  Lyceum ;  and  although  the  trustees  do  not  at 
present  consider  it  as  an  indispensable  requisite, 
yet  they  hope  it  will  have  been  studied  by  persons, 
applying  fer  admission.   The  studies  at  the  Ly* 


at  the  same  time  the  inadequacy  of  their  ownjconmiiction  of  machineiy.  In  the  construction 
means  to  carry  it  into  effect,  without  pecuniary  it  will  enable  him  to  accomplish  his  business  with 
aid  from  the  State.  An  act  of  incorpovition  was' more  ease  and  certainty.  The  formation  of  the 
readily  granted;  and  the  trustees  aticr  mature  teeth  of  wheels  and  pinions,  e.  g  so  that  machines 
deliberation  determined  to  do  everything  upbnl  shall  neither  be  retaixic.  by  unnecessary  friction^ 
tWir  part  to  carry  the  institution  into  effect,  with i  nor  rendered  irregular  iu  their  motions,'  which  is 

You     aa,  i 


Arithmetic,  Algebra  Geome- 
try, the  Trigonometry,  Mensuration  of  Surfaces 
and  Solids,  and  Book  Keeping. 
In  the  second  year.  Surveying,  Navigation,  Me- 
chanics, Hydrostatics,  Pneumatics  and  Che* 
mistry. 

No  student  will  be  required  to  attend  to  all  the 
branches  of  instruction  for  the  second  year;  but 
only  those,  which  are  best  adapted  to  his  future 
wants.  He  will  likewise  be  instructed  in  the 
practical  application  of  tlie  knowledge  thus  ac- 
quired to  the  particular  art,  which  he  is  to  prac- 
tice. 

Two  years  will  complete  what  is  deemed  an 
essential  course  ;  but  instruction  will  be  afforded 
to  those  who  wish  to  continue  their  studies  anoth- 
er year. 

The  studies  fof  the  third  year  will  be — 
Other  branches  iif  Natural  Pliilosop'iy,  the  high- 
er branches  of  Mathematics,  Natural  Histoiy, 
and  the  first  volume  of  Stewart's  Philosophy  of 
the  Mind< 
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AMERIOAN  FARMER. 


CQctober  182i, 


There  will  be  regular  exercises  in  English  com  • 
position ;  and  each  Monday  morning  all  the  class- 
es will  be  instructed  in  the  principles  of  natural 
and  revealed  religion.  There  will  be  three  terms, 
and  three  vacations  in  each  year.  One  vacatur, 
will  be  of  five  weeks  from  the  first  Wednesdav 
in  July,  one  of  two  weeks  from  the  thiixi  Wed- 
ntsday  in  December,  and  one  of  the  two  weeks 
from  the  first  Wednesday  in  April.  The  price 
of  tuition  will  be  eight  dollars  a  term.  Four  stu- 
dents of  good  talents,  but  needy,  will  be  admitted 
without  charge.  Boarding  and  lodging  can  be  ob- 
tained near  the  Lyceum  at  one  dollar  and  a  half 
per  week. 

The  trustees  consider  the  location  of  the  Ly- 
ceum in  the  town  of  Gardiner  as  peculiarly  for- 
tunate, from  its  central  position,  on  a  navigable 
river,  in  a  populous  neighbourhood  and  fertile 
country,  where  commerce  is  continually  extend- 
ing; ami  in  a  town  possessing  uncommonly  fine 
mill  privileges,  and  which  already  offers  to  the 
student  in  mechanics  the  e>hibition  of  a  greater 
variety  of  machinery  moved  by  water,  than  can 
be  found  in  any  other  town  in  the  State.  In  the 
first  organization  of  an  institution,  so  novel  in  its 
nature,  it  seemed  necessary,  that  the  trustees 
should  be  selected  from  its  immediate  neighbor- 
liood,  for  the  convenience  of  frequent  meetings  ; 
but  this  necessity  will  no  longer  exist  when  the 
institution  is  fairly  in  operation  ;  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  the  views  of  different  classes 
of  citizens,  re  specting  the  management  of  an  in 
stitution  of  such  general  utility,  the  trustees  have 
determined  to  petition  the  legislature  at  their 
next  session,  to  enlarge  the  board  of  trustees,  and 
to  form  a  board  of  visitors,  composed  of  gentle- 
men of  respectability,  but  residing  princi- 
pally at  a  distance  ;  before  whom  the  proceed- 
niKS  of  the  trustt  es  may  be  brought  at  stated  pe- 
riods, and  confirmed,  modified  or  annulled  as  they 
may  deem  proper. 

The  trustees  inform  the  public  that  th«  insti- 
tution will  go  into  operation  early  in  January,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Hdle^  re- 
cently a  tutor  in  Bowdoin  College,  whom  they 
have  chosen  Principal  of  the  Lyceum,  and  Lec- 
turer in  Natural  Philosophy  ;  and  that  from  his 
zeal,  capacity  and  acquirements  they  feel  assur- 
ed, that  the  experiment  (for  such  it  must  be  yet 
considered)  will  be  fairly  tried. 

The  trustees  conclude  their  address  with  ex- 
pressing their  confidence,  that  as  they  are  engag- 
ed in  an  object  calculated  to  meet  the  wants  of  a 
state,  which  possesses  all  the  requisites  for  becom- 
ing great,  and  distinguished  in  agriculture,  manu- 
factures and  commerce,  that  they  shall  not  want 
the  support  and  encouragement  of  the  public. 
They  are  engaged  in  no  pnvate  entei*prise. 
They  expect  to  profit  no  particular  class  of  men  ; 
but  to  aid  those,  who  form  the  bone  and  sinew, 
and  muscle  of  the  body  politic.  They  aim  at 
the  public  good,  and  they  hope  for  the  public 
patronage. 

R.  H.  GARDINER,  Per  Order. 


From  the  Memoirs  of  the  Board  of  jigriculturc 
of  the  State  of  JVnv  York, 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  FATTENING  CAT 
TLB. 

[By  a  Gentleman  of  Columbia.'] 
This  subject  offers  to  our  consideration  these 
points :— Can  it  be  made  a  distinct  branch  of  ag- 
riculture, with  advantage  to  the  farmer  And 
what  is  the  best  and  most  profitable  mode  of  at- 
taining this  object  > 

It  is  every  where  observed,  that  this  business, 
dn  a  small  scale  or  the  feeding  of  a  few  cattle, 


is  more  for  convenience  than  gain.  Every  far- 
mer wants,  and,  it  is  presumed,  provides  his  fa- 
mily with  a  sufficiency  of  this  necessary  article, 
the  cost  or  trouble  of  which  he  seldom  or  never 
counts ;  and  most  farmers  have  some  cattle  to 
dispose  of  in  the  course  of  the  year — young  stock 
that  are  supemu  nei-ary,  some  cows  to  turn  off,  and 
a  yoke  or  two  of  old  oxen.  These  must  be  dis- 
posed of  at  any  rate. 

Now  we  all  know,  that  selling  lean  cattle,  ei' 
ther  in  spnng  or  fall,  is  a  poor  business  at  best, 
even  when  they  can  be  sold  at  all  ;  and  the  only 
way  to  obtain  any  thing  like  a  fair  pnce,  is  to  get 
them  ready  for  the  butcher  as  early  as  possible. 
If  they  are  in  good  pasture  trom  the  middle  of 
May  to  the  middle  of  August,  they  will  sell,  as 
there  is  generally  a  demand  by  those  who  retail 
them  in  the  country  villages  and  towns  ;  poor 
enough  to  be  sure  is  the  meat,  but  it  goes  by  the 
name  of  beef.    To  keep  on  hand  this  kind  of 
stock  for  three  months  longer,  that  is,  to  the 
middle  of  November,  when  the  markets  are  so 
fully  supplied,  they  will  seldom  pay  for  t'lui* 
keeping.     As  an  article  of  agricultural  profit, 
it  will  never  do;  as  a  matter  of  convenience  and 
necessity,  we  must  make  use  of  it    If  then,  in  a 
domestic  way,  this  turns  to  so  little  profit,  let  us 
next  examine  whether,  on  a  large  scale,  it  can  bei 
made  better.    In  the  spring,  lean  cattle,  as  steers  I 
and  oxen,  may  generally  be  purchased  low,  and 
in  six  months,  being  kept  in  good  pasture  all 
that  time,  they  will  be  fat,  or  at  least  in  good  or- 
der.   Now  what  have  they  cost?    An  ox,  on  the 
15th  of  May,  of  moderate  size,  will  cost,  oa  an 
average,  $;25  ;  keeping  till  the  15th  of  Nov^tjn  * 
ber,  will  not  be  less  than  $1  per  month,  that  ii,^ 
^56  ;  expense  of  sending  to  market,  100  milts | 
distant,  $2  50  ;  interest  on  the  purchase  mo|cy,j 
including  risk,  at  10  per  cent,  is  ^2  50 — then  your 
ox  has  cost  S3i).     He  will  not  sell  at  that  season' 
for  more  than  5^40 — poor  profit  indeed  of  b^. 
This  article  will  then  seldom  answer,  unless 
where  land  is  at  alow  price,  and  very  distant, 
from  market.   I  have  known  several  trials  made, 
and  by  attentive  experienced  farmers,  who  have,i 
after  a  year  or  two,  given  it  up. 

Let  us  next  examine  whether  winter  stall  feed-! 
ing  will  do  better.  If  cattle  are  iii  very  good  or- 
der, or  half  fat,  the  1st  of  Decemoer,  they  may 
be  made  fit  for  market  in  three  months,  and 
feeding  for  that  time  will  cost  .^25.  If  they  are. 
in  ordinary  store  order,  it  will  require  six  months ' 
feeding,  which  will  cost  at  least  ^30.  Now  it  is 
easy  to  calculate  whether  the  price  you  will 
then  obtain  for  them  will  pay  the  first  cost,  nsk, 
interest,  and  expenses  ;  if  so,  stall  feeding  will 
do,  otherwise  not.  My  own  experience  has 
taught  me  that  it  will  not  do— others  will  ju<lgc 
for  themselves. 

These  observations  apply  particularly  to  far- 
mers at  a  distance  from  the  city  markets  ;  those 
who  are  near  have  the  advantage  of  waiting,  and 
watching  the  rise  and  fall ;  not  so  with  those  at  a 
distance.  The  inference  from  the  observations 
made,  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  stall  feeding  is 
not  so  profitable  as  is  generally  thought ;  yet  some 
able  and  intelligent  farmers  pursue  the  practice. 
How  they  manage,  it  would  be  very  desirable  to 
know.  We,  who  have  been  unsuccessful,  would 
be  enabled  to  correct  our  errors,  and  others 
j would  obtain  information  which  they  may  other- 
wise search  for  in  vain.  When  the  farmer  or 
grazier  undertakes  to  make  the  fattening  of  cat- 
tle his  business,  the  first  prerequisite  is,  that  he  be 
a  judge,  and  a  good  one  too,  of  the  worth  of  cattle 
in  all  their  different  stages,  of  which  he  judges  by 
the  eye  and  ha»^d  ;  next  he  must  have  at  com- 
mand a  capital  in  cash,  to  enable  him  to  buy  with 
most  advantage ;  and  then  he  must  have  provid- 


ed feed  in  sufficient  quantity  for  whatever  mode 
of  feeding  he  undertakes.  Fattening  on  grass,  or 
in  the  sisill,  are  the  two  modes  of.  managing  this 
business  r  on  grass,  the  best  way  is  to  buy  young 
cattle,  particularly  three  or  four  year  old  steers, 
in  the  month  of  November ;  to  keep  them  in  the 
yard  all  winter,  fed  partly  with  straw  and  partly 
with  hay,  but  so  as  to  have  them  in  good  orSer  in 
the  spnng  ;  and  these  cattle  should  not  be  of  the 
I  ii'gest  sizes,  rather  middling,  such  as  will  come 
to  about  six  hundred  weight  the  four  quarters, 
whrn  fattened.  Such  may  generally  be  bought 
for  S20^or  5^25.  They  must  have  good  pasture 
for  four  months,  for  if  that  fails,  the  profit  is 
gone.  But  as  we  cannot  controul  the  seasons,  in 
case  a  severe  drought  takes  place,  the  only  re- 
medy is  a  little  grain,  or  rather  meal,  given  daily. 
Provided  they  are  thus  fed,  they  will  be  ready 
for  sale  by  the  middle  of  September,  and  gene- 
rally at  this  time,  cattle  of  the  above  size  are  in 
good  demand  ;  if  kept  later,  the  markets  are 
glutted,  and  the  price  always  lower. 

The  middle  of  September,  such  cattle,  weigh- 
ing 600  pounds  the  quarters,  will  not  sell  for 
more  than  ^36,  or  S6  per  hundred.  They  have 
cost,  first  -  20,  next  winter  keeping,  hay  $2  5^', 
straw,  S2  50,  four  and  a  half  months  grass,  $4  50, 
interest  for  ten  months  on  §20,  at  7  per  cent.  Si 
16, — then  the  profit  is  about  — besides  the 
risk.  This  is  no  great  encouragement,  yet  1  tan 
make  no  more  of  it,  and  have  often  made  less. 

In  pursuing  this  subject,  we  now  enquire,  what 
is  the  most  economical  and  profitable  way  of  win- 
ter feeding  ?  We  must  first  know  what  an  ox 
requires  to  fatten  him,  suppose  he  will  give  SOO 
pounds  of  beef.  It  has  been  already  said  that  he 
may  be  made  fat  in  three  months,  or  one  hundred 
days,  if  in  good  store  order  when  put  up.  Lit 
this  time  be  allowed.  He  will  eat,  every  twentv- 
four  hours,  14  pounds  of  hay,  cost  6  cents;  haif  a 
bushel  of  potatoes,  12^  cents,  and  8  quarts  Indian 
meal,  124  cent ;  being  31  cents  a  day,  or  gSl 
foi-  the  hundred  days.  This  I  have  verihed  by 
many  trials  ;  and  the  interest  gl  75,  together 
making  ^32  75,  which,  added  to  the  first  cost, 
S25,  then  the  ox  has  cost  -v57  75.  If  the  beef  is 
sold  at  3^8  per  cwt.  in  March,  it  leaves  only  ^6 
25,  profit.  There  are  several  other  articles  of 
food  on  which  cattle  may  be  fatted;  but  ilie 
above  is  the  most  economical  that  I  know.  Oil 
cake  is  the  cjuickest  to  fatten  with,  and  where  it 
can  be  had,  it  is  advisable  to  use  it  instead  of  In- 
dian meal  ;  the  price  is  about  56  cents  per  bush- 
el, ground,  and  the  quantity  from  4  to  8  quarts 
per  day. 

To  fatten  an  ox  on  turnips  will  require  two 
bushels  a  day,  with  10  lbs.  of  hay.  Carrots  an- 
swer well,  but  are  more  expensive  still — cabbage 
the  same.  From  all  these  we  exempt  premium 
cattle,  and  those  made  up  for  shew.  Sure  I  am 
that  the  fee  er  never  gets  pa  ?.  UTile^sheis  gratified 
with  seeing  his  oxen  dressed  up  with  ribbons, 
and  his  name  in  the  papers.  It  was  told  me  as  a 
fact,  that  one  gentleman  from  Orange  county, 
who  had  just  sold  in  New  York  ten  very  fine  cat- 
tle, being  asked  how  much  profit  he  had  made  by 
these  as  they  had  been  fed  eighteen  months,  an- 
swered he  had  just  made  a  loss  of  ^30  a  bead, 
although  they  were  sold  at  a  high  price.  Where 
then  go  all  the  profits,  for  beef  is  still  at  a  good 
price  when  cut  up  >  The  answer  is,  to  the  butch- 
er, who  realizes  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  on  good 
oattle.  No  wonder  then  that  they  make  such 
ample  fortunes,  and  that  they  wallow  in  wealth, 
while  the  poor  industrious  farmer  plods  along 
with  very  small  gains  indeed.  I  have  only  to 
add,  that  these  ofjservdtioris  are  tne  result  «f 
experience,  and  not  of  idle  speculatioB. 
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OH  THE  AFi'L  CATION  OF  STABLE 

iBif  J.  Br  .  ti/.//*o?;y,l 
The  expti  imeiitMOt  Vrthdr  Veiling,  and  f^xh- 
cr  [iracticul  and  sc  leiitltic  farmers,  have  desnois- 
iTr^ted,  thai  animal  ^ini  vegetable  manurt:^, 
»-  ii,^K  undergo  &  complete  pn>ce»  of  fermcfua- 
l  ull  in  th«eMtle  ^rd,  or  upon  th#  «iivfMMe  of  tbv 
§:mund,  lose  from  30  to  60  per  cent,  of  their  fer- 
tilizing properties  ;  and  if  properly  spread,  and 
buried  under  the  soil,  that  this  loss  is  prevented 
— and  that  a  decomposition  does  immediately 
tiite  place,  even  of  dry  straw,  sufficient  to  answer 
"Valuable  purposes  to  the  first  crop.  Mr.  Young, 
whose  correctness  and  practical  knowledge  will 
do:  be  questioned  by  any  one  who  knows  his  bi- 
ography or  his  usefulness,  measured  five  equal 
pieces  of  ground  :  upon  the  first  piece  he  put  no 
thing  ;  on  the  second  he  buried  dry  straw,  chop 
ped  fine  ;  on  the  third,  strnw  steeped  three  hours 
ill  fresh  urine  ;  on  the  fourth,  straw  steeped  fif- 
leL.i  hours  ;  and  on  the  fifth,  straw  steeped  three 
tl.i)  s  in  like  manner.  The  whole  was  sowed  with 
barley.  The  produce  of  each  piece,  in  grain, 
and  in  weight  of  grain  and  straw,  was  as  follows : — 
Grain  Wt.  of  grain  and  straw 


No. 


9 
39 
50 
63 
126 


48 
100 
12C 
130 
300 


This  experiment  demonstrates  two  important 
ticts.  1st.  that  even  dry  straw,  buried  under  the 
soil,  decomposes,  and  greasy  improves  the  first 
cop.  2d.  that  the  urine  of  animals,  which  is  or- 
d  i  .rily  lost  to  our  farmers,  is  the  most  fertilizing 
pi  <:uct  of  the  stable  and  yard  We  have 
sr  ^ng  corroboration  of  the  latter,  in  the  history 
of  1  Icmish  husbandry.  UadclifT,  in  his  report  of 
iht  agriculture  of  Flanders,  speaks  of  urine  as 
constituting  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  manure 
u^cd  in  those  highly  cultivated  provinces.  He 
fi  .es  an  instance,  where  the  urine  of  44  cattle,  by 
the  adventitious  aid  of  rape -cake,  and  the  vidan- 
£(8  from  the  privies,  manured  in  the  best  manner 
11  English  acres  per  annum.  The  urine  is  col- 
lected in  large  cisterns  under  ground,  into  which 
drains  lead  from  the  stables,  where  the  cattle  are 
kept  winter  and  summer.  Although  1  do  not  ex 
pect  to  see  this  practice  of  the  Flemings  imi- 
tated by  our  farmers,  yet  I  hope  the  narrative  of 
the  preceding  fact  will  not  be  lost  upon  them. 
It  sliows  the  importance  of  constructing  concave 
yards  for  our  cattle,  which  will  retain  the  urine 
vnd  moisture,  until  it  is  absorbed  by  the  straw, 
Imsks,  stalks,  and  other  vegetable  litter  of  the 
yard. 

It  has  become  a  pretty  well  settled  principle 
among  good  farmers,  that  we  should  never  delay 
u;j^)lying  manures,  because  it  is  unfermented  or 
unroucd  ;  but,  on  the  conti-ary,  that  they  are  the 
niost  profitably  applied  before  fermentation  com- 
n»cnces,  or  while  it  is  an  incipient  state.  The 
r.idin  object  of  this  essay  remains  to  be  consider- 
ed. To  what  crops  shall  we  apply  them  ? 

The  experience  of  almost  every  farmer  will 
t'stn'y,  that,  except  on  very  poor  soils,  they 
o.njht  not  to  be  applied,  in  any  considerable 
q  unlity,  to  wheat,  rye,  barley,  or  any  of  the 
^ni all  grains.  They  often  cauae,  in  these,  a  too 
luxurious  growth,  and  a  greater  product  of  straw 
thuu  of  grain.  The  straw  is  tender,  subject  to 
rust  and  the  mildew,  and  the  grain  is  iiai)le  to 
bh'.si^besidcs,  the  crop  is  apt  to  lodj^e  and 
S]^f>'l,  in  consequence.  Another  serious  injury  is 
the  propagation  of  weeds  and  grasses,  the  seeds 
»f  which  arc  carried  out  in  the  manure,  and 
^  nich  cannot  be  extirpated  in  the  growmg  crop 


a  liquid,  or  impalpable  powder,  ii  throwing 
away  one  half  of  their  value.  Ajid  |»eas  and  fla> 
dn  not  do  well  under  tlK-ir  first  operatitxn^  Ar- 
Tl'.i^r  Vi.nin£*s  ruhj,  and  h  ib  a  ^ood  onc^  i^itiflMj^ 
to  iip['*y  your  manure  to  hoeing  crops* 

The-sc  are  Indian  corn,  potatoes^  beans,  amf 
the  whole  family  of  vegetables p  These  can  bear 
and  thef  wwit,  M  the  gasi^  which  arc  evolved 
in  the  first  process  of  fermentation.  The  gasses 
open  the  texture  of  the  soil,  and  render  it  pervi- 
ous to  heat,  air,  and  light,  and  impart  food  to  the 
young  plants ;  and  the  hoeing  process  exterminate> 
all  useless  plants  and  renders  the  grouad  clean  and 
loose.  When  applied  to  the  maize  crop,  the  ma- 
nure should  be  spread  before  the  last  ploughing;. 
The  roots  of  this  grain  are  numerous,  extend  to 
a  great  length,  and  elongate  most  where  there  is 
nutriment  and  tilth  to  invite.  Placed  in  the  hill, 
ti*e  manure  gives  a  temporary  impulse  to  the 
growth  of  the  plant,  and  fails  in  its  benefits 
when  most  wanted  to  the  maturing  seed.  It  an- 
swers also  best,  when  spread,  for  the  succeeding 
crop,  which  is  always  some  small  grain.  These 
reasons  all  hold  good  in  regard  to  spreading  ma- 
nure for  the  bean  crop,  whether  that  is  cultivat- 
ed in  hills,  drills,  or  the  broadcast  method.  For 
potatoes,  whose  roots  do  not  extend  far,  the  ma- 
nure is  most  serviceable,  when  applied  to  the 
hills,  or  drills.  For  ruta  baga,  mangel  wui-tzel, 
cabbage  or  turnips,  its  benefits  are  multiplied 
when  it  is  placed  under  the  ridges  upon  which 
these  crops  are  planted.  It  renders  the  recum- 
bent soil  light  and  friable,  attracts  moisture,  and 
yields  an  abundance  of  food  where  it  is  alone 
wanted  for  the  growing  crop. 

Either  of  these  crops,  if  manured,  leave  the 
ground  in  good  tilth,  and  free  from  weeds,  and 
may  be  followed  with  advantage  by  wheat,  rye, 
barley  or  oats,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  soil. 
The  manure,  applied  in  the  spring,  gives  most 
of  the  benefits  to  the  small  grain  crop  which  it 
would  have  done,  had  it  been  left  to  ferment  in 
the  yard ;  and  then  applied  to  that  in  the  first 
instance. 


coudraic  friend*.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that 
ihe  hwcaiing  part  oY  the  buMnesii  H  rather  4C» 
■  ere.  To  ran  ftiar  mij'js,  M  ih<?  tap  of  onrS 
ipeed,  take  the  IiottliiKk,  if*\t  t»n  flannels,  and 
then  lie  down  in  the  monUi  of  August  under 
t  ight  blankets  and  a  t cither  bed  V  one  might  as 
wcli  be  doomed  to  walk  dd  vn-boUed  peaa-— yet 
i  t  seoati  this  M^dome  to  cUfninrall  ^hw  vohiifie  ftn# 
increase  the  activity  of  the  human  frame. 

Edit,  Am,  Farmer, 


ON  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  CABBAGE 
\^By  Bela  Fosgate^  of  Cayuga,'] 
If  the  raising  of  vegetables  is  an  object  to  the 
farmer,  their  preservation  will  be  found  no  less 
so.   I  am  convmced,  from  a  partial  experiment, 
that  the  following  mode  of  keeping  cabbage  will 
be  found  useful.    After  they  are  gathered,  and 
freed  from  their  loose  leaves  and  stalks,  that  no- 
thing remains  but  the  sound  part  of  the  head, 
head  them  up  in  a  tight  cask.   By  thus  exclud 
ng  them  from  the  air,  they  may  be  kept  for  a 
long  time.    Those   intended  for  the  longest 
keeping  should  be  put  into  small  casks,  as  they 
will  soon  spoil  when  exposed  to  the  air. 

MAN-TRAINING— DESCRIBED, 
As  most  of  our  readers  have  seen  accounts  of 
the  extraordinary  performances  of  Pugilists  and 
Pedestrians  in  England,  they  may  be  entertained 
with  a  description  of  the  previous  erai?iing;  which 
is  practised,  to  qualify  a  man  to  fight  for  an  hour 
with  unabating  courage,  and  exertion,  or  to  walk 
one  hundred  miles  in  twenty-four  hours — we 
have  therefore  extracted  fro.M  **  Sporting  An- 
tCDOTES,"  an  account  of  the  process  recom 
mended  and  pursued  by  the  famous  Capt.  Barc- 
lay, one  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  modern 
actors  in  this  line  of  performance.  One  would 
suppose  that  whatever  mode  of  living  would 
augment  the  elasticity  and  power  of  the  mind 
and  body,  would,  of  course,  ensure  to  both,  the 
soundest  state  of  health— we  accordingly  rccora- 


In  apply  manures  upon  the  surface  of  grass 'nneud  the  trial  of  the  training  process  to  all  our 
la&d%  unless  of  a  mineral  kind*  or  in  the  form      gouty,  rheumatic,  bilious,  dyspeptic  and  hypo- 


The  most  effectual  process  for  training,  is  that 
practised  by  Captain  Barclay;  and  the  particu- 
lar mode  which  he  has  adopted  has  not  only  been 
sanctioned  by  professional  men,  but  has  met  with 
the  unqualified  approbation  of  amateurs.  The 
following  statement,  therefore,  contains  the 
most  approved  rules ;  and  it  is  presented  to  the 
reader,  as  the  result  of  much  experience,  found- 
ed on  the  theoretic  principles  of  the  art. 

The  pedestrian,  who  may  be  supposed  in  toler- 
able condition,  enters  upon  his  training  with  a 
egular  course  of  physic,  which  consists  of  three 
doses.   Glauber's  salts  are  generally  preferred ; 
and  from  one  ounce  and  a  half  to  two  ounces  are 
taken  each  time,  with  an  interval  of  four  days 
between  each  dose.*    After  having  gone  through 
the  course  of  physic,  he  commences  regular  ex- 
ercise, which  is  gradually  increased  as  he  pro- 
ceeds in  the  traniing.   When  the  object  in  view 
is  the  accomplishment  of  a  pedestrian  match,  his 
regular  exercise  may  be  from  24  miles  a  day.— 
He  must  rise  at  five  in  the  morning,  run  half  a 
mile  at  the  top  of  his  speed  up  hill,  and  then 
walk  six  miles  at  a  moderate  pace,  coming  in 
about  seven  to  breakfast,  which  should  consist  of 
beef-stakes  or  mutton-chops  under-done,  witk 
stale  bread  and  old  beer.   After  breakfast,  he 
must  again  walk  six  miles  at  a  moderate  pace  ; 
and  at  twelve  lie  down  in  bed  without  his  clothes 
for  half  an  hour.   On  getting  up,  he  must  walk 
four  miles,  and  return  by  four  to  dinner,  which 
should  also  be  be'ef-stakes  or  mutton-chops,  witk 
bread  and  beer  as  at  breakfast.   Immediately  af- 
ter dinner,  he  must  resume  his  exercise  by  run- 
ning half  a  ^ile  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  and 
walking  six  miles  at  a  moderate  pace.   He  takes 
no  more  exercise  for  that  day,  but  retires  to  bed 
about  eigh:,  and  next  morning  proceeds  in  the 
same  manner.   After  having  gone  on  in  this  regu- 
lar course  for  three  or  four  weeks,  the  pedestrian 
must  take  a  four  mile  sweat,  which  is  produced 
by  running  four  miles  in  flannel,  at  the  top  of  his 
speed.   Immediately  on  returning,  a  hot  liquor 
is  prescribed,  in  order  to  promote  the  perspira* 
tion,  of  which  he  must  drink  one  English  pint.— 
It  is  termed  sweating  liquor,  an  is  composed  of 
the  following  ingredients:  viz.  one  ounce  of  cara- 
way seed,  half  an  ounce  of  coriander  seed,  one 
ounce  of  root  liquorice,  and  half  an  ounce  of  su- 
gar candy,  mixed  with  two  bottles  of  cyder,  and 
boiled  down  to  one  half.    He  is  then  put  to  bed 
in  his  flannels,  and  being  covered  with  six  or 
eii^ht  pair  of  blankets,  and  a  feather  bed,  must 
remain  in  this  state  from  twenty  five  to  thirty 
minutes  ;  when  he  is  to  be  taken  out  and  rubbed 
perfectly  dry.    Being  then  well  wrapped  up  in  a 
f^rcat  coat  he  walks  out  gently  for  two  miles  to 
breakfast,  which  on  such  occasions,  should  con- 


♦  //  is  not  an  generally  known  aa  it  ought  to  be^ 
fliat  a  salt,  introduced  into  medical  ftractice  by 
Dr.  George  Pearson,  of  London^  is  as  excellent 
a  fiurgc  an  Glauber*8  salt,  and  has  none  of  the 
nauseous  taste  ivhich  renders  that  purge  so  disa^ 
greeable  to  many  persms.  The  phosphate  of  so- 
da, is  very  similar  to  common  salt  i?i  taste,  and 
may  be  given  in  a  babon  of  gruel  or  broth,  in 
ivhich  it  will  be  scarcely  perceptible  to  the  fialate^ 
and  will  also  agree  with  the  most  delicate  stomach. 


f October  3.  ifls*. 


si  St  of  a  roasted  fowl.  He  afterwards  proceeds 
with  his  usual  exercise.  These  sweats  are  con- 
tinued weekly,  till  within  a  few  days  of  the  per 
formance  of  the  match,  or,  in  other  words  he 
must  undergo  three  or  four  of  these  operations. 
If  the  stomach  of  the  pedestrian  be  foiil,  an 
emetic  or  two  must  be  given,  about  a  week  be- 
fore the  conclusion  of  the  training,  and  he  is  now 
supposed  to  be  in  the  highest  condition.  Besides 
his  usual  or  regular  exercise,  a  person  under 
training  ought  to  employ  himself  in  the  inttrvals 
in  every  kind  of  exertion  which  tends  to  activity, 
such  as  cricket,  bowls,  throwing  quoits,  &c.  that 
during  the  whole  day,  both  body  and  mind  may 
be  constantly  occupied. 

The  diet  or  regimen  is  the  next  point  of  con 
sideration,  and  it  is  very  simple.   As  the  inten- 
tion of  the  trainer  is  to  preserve  the  strength  of 
the  pedestrian,  he  must  tak^  care  to  keep  him 


but  gruel  or  broth,  to  promote  the  operation  of 
the  physic;  and  the  sweating  liquor  mentioned 
above.  The  broth  must  be  cooled,  in  order  to 
take  oif  the  fat,  when  it  may  be  again  warmed  ; 
or  Seef-tea  may  be  used  in  the  skme  manner,  with 
little  or  no  salt.  In  the  days  between  the  purges, 
the  pedestrian  must  be  fed  as  usual,  strictly  ad- 
hering to  the  nourishing  diet,  by  which  he  is 
invigorated 

Profuse  sweating  is  resorted  to  as  an  expedient 
for  removing  the  superfluities  of  flesh  and  fat^ 
Three  or  four  sweats  are  generally  requisite,  and 
they  may  be  considered  the  severest  part  of  the 
process. 

Emetics  are  only  prescribed  if  the  stomach  be 
disordered,  which  may  sometimes  happen,  when 
due  care  is  not  taken  to  proportion  the  quantity 
of  food  to  the  digestive  powers;  but,  in  general, 
the  quantity  of  aliment  is  not  limited  oy  the 


adjusted  each  to  the  other,  and  to  his  constitu 
tion.    The  skilful  trainer  will,  therefore,  con- 
stantly study  the  progress  of  his  art,  by  observ- 
ing the  efl^ects  of  the  process  separately,  and  in 
combination.  ^ 


serves, 

*  •    u-   u    uu     A     '      A         ^^^^  improved."   The  attention  is  more' Vcadr, 
It  a  man  retain  his  health  and  spirits  during  : and  the  perception  more  acute,  probably  owinr 
the  process,  improve  in  wind,  and  increase  in  to  the  clearness  of  the  stomach  aud  t>ctter  diees. 
strength,  it  is  certain  that  the  object  intended  jtion.f 

will  be  obtained.  But,  if  otherwise,  it  is  to  be)  It  has  b«en  made  a  question  whether  trainine 
apprehended  that  some  defect  exists,  through  iproduces  a  lasting  or  only  temporary  eficct  on 
the  unskilfulness  or  mismanagement  of  the  train  jthe  constitution.   It  is  undeniable,  that  if  a  r  ^ 


in  good  condition  by  nourishing  food.  Animal! trainer,  out  left  entirely  to  the  discretion  oi"  the 
diet  is  alone  prescribed,  and  beef,  and  mutton ' pedestrian,  whose  appetite  would  regulate  hiiu 
are  preferred.  The  lean  of  fat  beef,  cooked  in  in  this  respect.  Although  the  ciuef  purtsol  tht 
stakes,  with  very  little  salt  is  the  best,  and  it  ti-  iining  system  depend  upon  sweating, -  xercisie 
should  be  rather  under-done  than  otherwise. —  and  feeding,  yet  the  object  to  be  obtained  by  the 
Mutton  being  reckoned  easy  of  digestion,  may  pedestrian  would  be  defeated,  if  they  were  not 
be  occasionally  given,  to  vary  the  diet  and  gratify 
the  taste.  The  legs  of  fowls  are  highly  esteem-* 
«d.  It  is  preferable  to  have  the  meat  broili!.d, 
as  much  of  its  nutritive  quality  is  lost  by  rousting 
€r boiling*  Biscuit  and  stale  bread  are  the  only 
preparation  of  vegetable  matter  which  are  per- 
mitted to  be  given;  and  every  thing  inducing 
flatulency  must  be  cai-efully  avoided.  Veal  and 
lamb  are  never  allpwed,  nor  pork,  which  operates 
as  a  laxative  on  some  people  ;  and  alt  fat  or  grea- 
sy substances  ai  e  prohibited,  as  they  induce  bile, 
and  consequently  injure  the  stomach.  But  it  has 
bevn  proved  by  experience  that  the  l^an  meat 
contains  more  nourishment  than  the  fat,  and  in 
every  case  the  most  substantial  food  is  prefera 
ble  to  any  other  kind. 

Vegetables,  such  as  turnips,  carrots,  ©r  pota- 
toes, are  never  given,  as  they  are  watery  and  of 
difficult  digestion.  On  the  same  principle  -fish 
must  be  avoided,  and,  besides,  they  are  not  suf- 
ficiently nutricious.  Neither  butter  nor  cheese 
is  allowed ;  the  one  being  very  indigestible,  and 
the  other  apt  to  turn  rancid  on  the  stomach 
Eggs  are  also  forbidden,  excepting  the  yolk,  ta- 
ken raw  in  the  morning.  And  it  must  be  re- 
marked, that  salt,  spices,  and  all  kinds  of  sea- 
sonings, with  the  exception  of  vinegar,  are  pro- 
hibited. 

With  respect  to  liquors,  they  must  always  be 


ry  man  ;  and  were  training  generally  introUuccd, 
i.isiead  of  medicines,  as  an  expedient  foi  the 
,»revention  and  cure  of  diseases,  its  beneficial 
consequences  would  promote  his  happiness  and 
prolong  his  life. 

It  is  well  known  to  physiologists,  that  both 
the  solids  and  fluids  which  compose  the  human 
frame  are  successively  absorbed  and  deposited ; 
hence,  a  perpetual  renovation  of  the  part  ensues! 
regulated,  as  they  are,  by  the  nature  of  our  food 
and  general  habits.*  It,  therefore,  follows,  that 
our  health,  vigour,  and  activity  must  depend 
upon  regimen  and  exercise ;  or,  in  other  words, 
upon  the  observance  of  those  rules  which  c  >  i- 
btitute  the  theory  of  the  training  process,  l  ac 
effect  has  accordingly  corresponded  with  the 
cause  in  all  instances  where  training  has  been 
adopted;  and  although  not  commonly  resortrd 
to  as  the  means  of  restoring  invalids  to  heairh, 
yet  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  would 
prove  effectual  in  curing  many  obstinate  dl:)ea!»<:s, 
such  as  the  gout,  rheumatism,  bilious  com. 
plaints,  dec. 

"  1  raining  (says  Mr.  Jackson)  always  appear? 
to  improve  the  state  of  the  lungs  ;  one  of  the 
most  striking  eff*ects  is  to  improve  the  Wind,  that 
is,  it  enables  a  man  to  draw  a  larger  inspiration 
and  to  hold  his  breath  longer."  He  farther  ob- 
By  training,  the  mental  faculties  are 


instances,  the  trainer  must  be  guided  by  his  cess  whatever,  his  gwkd  state  of  health  wiU  coi> 
judgment,  and  that  no  fixed  rules  ot  management  tinue,  until  some  derangement  of  his  frame  shall 
can,  with  absolute  certainty,  be  depended  upon  jtak«  place  from  accid:  nUl  ornatui-al  causes - 
f(  r  producing  an  invariable  and  determinate  re-  -    -  ^ 

suit. 


It  is  farther  necessary  to  remark,  that  the 
trainer,  before  he  proceeds  to  apply  his  theory, 
should  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  con- 
stitution and  habits  of  his  patient,  that  he  may 
be  able  to  judge  how  far  he  can,  with  safety, 
carry  the  diffierent  .parts  of  the  process.  The 
nature  of  his  disposition  should  also  be  known, 
that  every  cause  of  irritation  may  be  avoided  ; 
for,  as  it  requires  great  patience  and  perse- 
verance to  undergo  training,  every  expedient  to 
taken  cold';  and  home  brewed  beer,  old,  butj  soothe  and  encourage  the  mind  should  be 
not  bottled,  is  the  beit.   A  little  red  wine,  how-; adopted. 

ever,  may  be  given  to  those  who  are  fond  of    It  is  impossible  to  fix  a  precise  period  for  the 


malt  liquor,  but  never  more  than  half  a  pint  af- 
ter dinner.  Too  much  liquor  swells  the  abdo- 
men, and  of  course  injures  the  breath.  The 
quantity  of  beer,  theref  re,  should  not  exceed 
three  pints  during  the  whole  day,  and  it  must  be 
taken  with  breakfast  and  dinner,  no  bupper  being 
allowed.  Water  is  never  given  alone,  and  ar- 
dent spirits  are  strictly  pi*ohibited,  however  di- 
luted. It  is  an  established  rule  te  avoid  liquids 
as  much  as  possible,  and  no  more  liquor  ot  any 
kind  is  allowed  to  be  taken  than  what  is  merely 
requisite  to  quench  the  thirst.  Milk  is  never  al- 
lowed, as  it  curdles  on  the  stomach.  Soups  are 
not  used  ;♦  nor  is  any  thing  liquid  taken  warm 


*  **  //  may  aerve  as  a  fireliminary  rule,  that 
fresh  meat  is  the  most  wholesome  and  nourishing. 
To  preserve  these  qualities^  however,  it  ought  to 
be  dressed  so  as  to  remain  tender  and  juicy  ;  for 
it  is  by  this  means  it  will  be  easily  digested,  and 

Qjff  .  rd  most  nourishment  ** — Willich  on  Diet  and  weaken  the  stomach,  and  are  attended  by  all  the 
Uci^imen,  p.  313.  ./lernicious  fj^crd,  Cj   ether  wav'n  and  relaxing 

*  Broths  and  soufia  require  little  digestion,^drink^Vv  iWich  on  Diti,  6(c.p.  304. 


completion  of  the  training  process,  as  it  depends 
upon  the  condition  of  tnt  pedestrian;  but  from 
two  to  three  months,  in  most  cases,  will  be  suf- 
ficient, especially  if  he  be  in  tolerable  condition 
at  the  commencement,  and  possessed  of  sufficient 
perseverance  and  courage  to  submit  cheerfully 
to  the  privations  and  hardships  to  which  he  must 
unavoidedly  be  subjected. 

Training  is  indispensably*  necessary  to  those 
who  are  to  engage  in  corporeal  exertions  beyond 
their  ordinary  powers.  Pedestrians,  therefore 
who  are  matched  either  agairst  others  or  against 
time,  and  pugilists  wh«  engage  to  fight,  must  un- 
dergo the  training  process  before  they  contend, 
as  the  issue  of  the  contest,  if  their  powers  be 
nearly  equal,  will,  in  a  great  measure,  dejiend 
upon  their  relative  condition.  But  the  advanta- 
ges of  the  training  system  are  not  confined  to  pe- 
destrians and  pugilists  alone,  they  extend  toeve- 


If  he  shall  relapse  into  intemperance,  or  neglect 
the  means  of  preserving  hi&  health,  either  by 
omitting  to  take  the  necessary  exercise,  or  by 
indulging  in  debilitating  propensidea,  he  must 
expect  such  encroachments  to  be  made  oo  bi& 
constitution  as  must  soon  unhinge  his  system.— 
But  if  he  shsUl  observe  a  different  plan,  the 
beneficial  effects  of  the  training  process  will  re- 
main until  the  gradual  decay  of  his  natural  ru<tc- 
tions  shall,  in  mature  old  age,  intimate  the  ap- 
proach ot  his  dissolution. 


*  Bell's  Anatomy,  vol,  i.fi.  12. 
t  Code  of  Health,  vol,  ii,/t.  103. 

to  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 


THE  CULTIVATION  OF  RICE  AND  THE 
RECLAMATION  OF  MARSH  LANDb  IS 
MARYLAND. 

Cambridge,  ( Md.)  Sefitember  23,  1823. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  received  your  favor,  enclosing  some  rice 
from  Gov.  Clinton,  and  have  committed  it  to  tae 
care  anu  culture  of  the  gentlemen  from  the  Caro- 
lihas,  who  have  been  reclaiming  marshes  the 
Nanticoke,  chiefly,  though  not  wholly,  with  a 
view  ^o  the  culture  of  that  article  ;  and  in  return 
I  send  you  a  specimen  of  the  kind  which  they 
have  grown,  and  are  now  growing,  on  those  re- 
claimed grounds,  though  yet  on  a  very  saidU 
scale,  and  designed  for  experiment  alone  :  this 
seed  they  broug.it  from  South  Carolina;  it  is, 
in  appearance,  far  superior  to  Gov.  Clinton's, 
and  twice  the  size,  but  may  not  be  as  well  ad  t;)!- 
ed  to  the  climate  of  Maryland,  as  that  which 
^  may  have  been  acclimated,  by  its  Northeni 


[rt)^  4  ^  ()i   wjiithj   from  ihc  stroj^g  idencc. 


t  fg^  1stm»  tile  iiwtkittkffv  4rf  IMr  tiv^ 
ferta&lvg^to  rt^diiiin  oMivht  «tictgn>w  tiem  in 

Do       subject  1  have  eft  en  c  on    rsr  rl  w  i  i  h  i  h 
|i^tl>in«iH  and  hnvt*  tttaUly  l  etieivcd  i  .  oai 
Duinltttloii  from  one  ot  the^n  ;  thi;:)  me  ^l>^^>^^^ 
m^gllin^  la  tbe  WCCr^ii  ot  their  uiMtcnakiPi^  ; . 
but  111 fig  made  but  Utile  i>rc>grf^vs,  their 
prt'^uoits  urc  d  ri  vect  ^chiefly  t  l  i)  m  a  co  mpa  lii^aii 
of  vhc  grounds,  tbey  d.rc  at  templing,  with  those 
Oh  which  sin  I  liar  attt;m|jts  h«ve  been,  under 
ihi.ir  owa  imuittgeincnt^  crowned  with  «ticc<es«: 
lliis  mMrtt  iie€€ wanly t  baa  ottly  ft  |fer>l%ica1 
wIfitfiCC  I  in  t)^$  rcBpect,  tliey  iitfbrm  me,  they 
k^ve  A  ^ecidtd  advitntuge  over  the  Carolums 
th^r  H^rdiesier  soil  i^ii  'sLfick  ricb  loam  several 
feet  In  depth  ;  in  fact,  it  i;^  a  countries  ot'  the 
CAfbt^nftceous  remajov  of  auiruiil  and  vu^^ciable 
dec njTi posit icm*  mixtd  with  iiw  |jniJucts  of  the 
ijinrr  recti!  t  iiages  of  the  ^jrfjce?v?i,  kinl  a  gfuMl 
pinptJi'ltoiv  of  ^iisid  iind  cUy,  to  pUct  it  in  the 
Jlrti  Qfdtr  of  ■s  jiin,  "when  tiri  .i., 

h%  to  the  dryini;  and  dimming  of  this  soil,  no 
jooht  can  remnin ;  the  t^Uc^  ldIj  and  flow  finom 
dim        ii  half  io  four  ttvt,  (ordinary  itde%) 

can,  necessarily,  keep  the  laadu  dry*  at  lieaat 
and  a  half  leet  deep ;  aiid,  consequently,  can 
.^n  v^-  any  article  which  the  climate  will  admit  of: 
i!ideed  tliey  say,  they  are  most  advantageously 
■situated,  as  to  water,  and  aii  other  requisites  to 
make  them  safe  and  sure,  and  not  as  liable  to  the 
intluencc  of  equinoctional  gales,  and  sudden 
in  j  Klations  from  the  overflowing  of  the  tides,  as 
those  of  the  Carolinas.'* 

In  regard  to  the  only  remaiumg  question  of 
climate  in  the  state  of  Maryland,  to  grow  rice  ; 
\iry  little,  if  any,  doubt  can  remain  ;  both  rea>»on 
:ii>(i  facts  concur  to  settle  the  point ;  we  have  more 
U.au  five  months  of  a  fine  vegetative  season,  and 
a  majority  of  the  time  warm  ;  and  to  grow  rice, 
n  quires  only  five  months,  jfully  to  mature  the 
erain."  Moreover,  we  have  instances  of  suc- 
cessful experiment ;  I  am  informed  by  Robert 
Dennis,  Esq.  of  Vienna,  a  gentleman  of  the 
niost  unquestionable  veracity,  that  his  father 
owned  an  African,  who  used  to  raise  as  much 
rice,  annually,  as  served  the  family,  in  Worces* 
ter  county  :  an  old  negro  in  my  family  who  for- 
HRfly  belonged  to  John  Leeds,  Esq.  a  most  res- 
I'cciabie  and  intelligent  farmer  of  Talbot,  says 
that  her  master  frequently  raised  rice  :  the  Do- 
mestic Encyclopedia  records  that  Mr.  Bordky 
raised  rice,  many  years  since,  near  Annapolis ; 
and  also  in  Talbot  county."  Finally,  the  gentle- 
nien  from  Carolina,  have,  though  on  a  small  scale, 
tested  the  fact,  ** perfectly  to  their  satisfaction," 
and  express  themselves  as  '*  certain  of  success." 

But  even  admitting  the  failure  of  rice,  to  grow 
^ith  sufficient  certainty  and  abundance,  to  au 
thorise  its  culture  ;  what  an  infinite  boon  of  pro- 
vidence have  we,  for  ag  s  spumed  and  neglected, 
in  those  rich  fountains  of  wealth;  the  whole 
range  of  vegetable  nature,  for  luxury  and  profit, 
^Uich  our  climate  will  afford,  may  be  most 
bnUiantly  substituted  on  these  marshes,  for 
^  •nh less  reeds  and  bushes  ;  so  fully  convinced 
ha\e  1  been  of  this,  that  I  have  reclaimed  sixty 
acres  of  a  deep  morass  on  the  Transquakin,  which 
h  now  become  sufficiently  dry  and  firm  to  be 
ploughed,  and  will  yield  me,  no  doubt,  in  com, 
^Hiat  and  grass,  a  handsome  return  for  the 
tr  uIjIc  and  expense  incurred,  to  re-  laim  ii. 

h»  dditioD  to  the  small  quan.ity  o  rice,  which 
gentlemen  from  Carolina  are  growiu]^  for 


further  experinKuu  a^nd  wUi^h  they  il 
ii«  rtsTf  floucisliiJig,  they  have  ralmoi  ^eir  re- 
iclal'itcd  gratndtt*  lite  |irc««itt  ycar»  %  imall  crop 
:of  ottU^  which  yi«liled  liH^ly  ;  «id  ttny  have 
"  a  iittall  crop^  of  eottdn  growiag  pretdfy,  and 
beariag  well/*  alw)"  bome  fsorrt  which  Irjoks  well,'* 
and  ^*  pumpkins  which  are  fine/' 

|[i  rt  spt  ct  to  the  pnce  of  those  liiiids^  -ind  rost 
o(  rcc],ii  nM>^,  the  gctitJemLn  caiiT»^it»  yet,  T*in* 
del  4U  accij  iit-Hccount ;  the  maxiniym  pnct-  paid 
by  th*-'  acre^  was  filty  cent's  ;  ^!OIne  were  bouj^ht 
in  lar^^e  unlLnQwu  quHntitiea.,  for  itiocti  Icvs  :  ;vnd 
die  tSAAte  granted  them  permission  to  take  up , 
free  of  conlpwlton  money,  three  thoiisand 
acrea,  (»hkti  tmti  tlMa,  only  Hie 
Locatiom. 

The  cost  of  redaimlBf ,  my  be  otimated 
(they  say)  by  the  foil  owing  data :  set.  wk  huii- 
dred  cubic  ff>et  of  earth  can  be  thrown  out,  by 
one  laborer^  with  eane,  in  one  day ;  ^d  If  the 
margin  of  the  b;mk  he  no  more  than  ten  feet 
from  tLietih^ti^  he  wulut  once,  make  the  bank; 
nit,  if  the  bitJjk  i/e  ni  tde  further  trc>m  the  ditch, 
Tjii  liitjrner  is  under  ihe  neetssit\  of  rfmoviy^g^ 
tlic  mud,  whiclj  wjU  coritaume  li^^  much  more 
time,  as  the  hrst  ope  rati  on,  and  consequently 
cost  double  the  priee  ;  their  ditches  on  the  river 
side  of  the  martilk  m  SAe«ft€mli»B|,  to 
and  their  bafiki  tern  feet  Hl'e  meh^  t^«te 
rivrr-L>anks  rue  eight  fet^t  baso^  and  hix  feet 
higu :  those  on  the  high-land  side  of  the  marsh 
and  the  interior  banks,  which  subdivide 
grounds  into  twenty  acre  lots,  are  smaller. 

With  a  confidence  that  you  will  excuse  a  hasty 
and  impenect  compliance  with  your  request, 
I  am, 

Your's  respectfully, 

JOSEPH  E.  MUSE. 


comtmiidi  fftTe  It  tMrc^Allovv  th^t  it  w^s. 
undectded  bet«  Wh&k  tlitf  mm  'two  jiferrs 
were  «pon  triaU  bU  Grace  t]|«  Dnteof  Bedfofti^ 
and  the  High  Hon,  Charles  Arlmtliftiit,  vtre  of 
opinion  that  one  anltnal  of  each  breed  coalil  not 
be  a  sattsfictory  triid,  and  being  Anxious  tn  pro^e 
^he  advantaj^  the  one  breed  ha«  over  the  other* 
if  any,  they  entered  into  an  agreement  of  the 
siajne  kind  upon  a  larger  ecale,  which  is  now  i;o- 
it*^  on  :  a  ropy  of  it  I  have,  by  permission  of 
the  parties,  ^ivcii  you  annexed,  to  lay  heior'j  tlie 
|iutilic,  and  I  hope  it  may  [jfove  nn  mdueement  to 
N  »mc  of  om  niMSt  merttori  nj^  breeders  to  toilf^e 
the  cicamplc  of  Mich  ch  aracte  rs  as  i  !i  e  above,  who*c 
<i  pdod^  object  in  making  the  exj^'^ri  ij>ent  t«  ID 
Obtnill Mill  bformalion  as  trill  in  all  probabiUty 
be  of  titewTi6elb«l^  to  the  breeders  and  fim- 
z  ieri  (a  feMm]«  «Ad  way  evenHuHy  be  the  tneantt 
of  Mxg  any  with  the  pr^iidictllltitMMi  .4l 
prettgil  to  Axutjaii  botih  «dei. 

TODD* 


EXTRACTS  FROM  LATE  NUMBERS  OF  THE 


HEREFORDS  AND  SHORT-HORNS. 

Park  Fartn^  IVoburn,  June  11,  1823. 
Sir, 

Although  not  in  the  practice  of  writing  for 
public  inspection,  perhaps  you  will  give  the  fol- 
lowing a  place  in  your  Journal. 

1  have  for  some  time  past  seen  in  your  paper 
much  Scud  respecting  the  superior  qualities  of 
both  the  Short  Hom  or  Durham,  and  Hereford 
breeds  of  cattle,  without  any  thing  conclusive  to 
prove  the  great  advantages  arising  from  the  one, 
more  than  the  other,  either  to  the  breeder  or 
grazier ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  fair 
comparative  trial  has  been  made,  although  seve 
ral  challenges  huve  been  given  by  individuals  who 
happened  to  havr  something  at  the  time  out  of  the 
common  way  :  so  much,  however,  depends  upon 
the  treatment  each  animal  has  had  previously, 
the  state  of  fiesh  when  put  to  feed,  the  difference 
of  quality  of  grazing  land,  and  likewise  the  food 
given  when  stall  fed,  that  unless  the  animals  are 
put  together  at  an  early  age,  and  kept  together 
under  proper  re^trictiunp,  as  was  done  by  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  Lord  Althorp,  it 
Will  be  impossible  to  gain  any  real  information 
upon  the  subject  ny  challenging  one  another  about 
producing  the  uttest  cow,  &c. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  Lord  Al- 
thorp entered  into  an  agreement,  and  put  togeth- 
er on  the  first  day  of  November  1820,  the  former 
a  Hereford,  the  latter  a  Short  bora  of  the  Dur- 
ham breed,  joth  steers,  calved  in  the  month  of 
J<inuary  1820,  and  fed  together  until  the  great 
market  at  Smithfield,  1822,  where  they  were 
shown  alive,  and  afterwards  slaughtered ;  when 
the  judges,  after  taking  all  the  merits.  &c.  of 
each  into  c«nsideration,  with  tAe  quantity  of  food 


COPY. 

Tcrtm  t^f  sgmment  fora  irM  itimfiim  I 

The  Duke  dfflflftird  on  one  Mt  «»,fjnAt(» 
four  ox-calved  of  the  Hereford  breef  on  the  1st 
their  of  November,  1822,  all  of  wOiich  shall  have 
been  calved  subsequently  to  the  15th  November, 
1821 

Mr.  Arbulhnot  on  his  part,  to  produce  four 
of  the  Short-homed  or  Durham  breed,  with  the 
like  restrictions. 

Two  of  each  breed  to  be  kept  upon  the  Duke 
of  Bedford's  farm,  and  two  of  each  ditto  upon 
Mr.  Arbuthnot's  farm. 

All  the  calves  to  be  from  bulls  which  have  been 
used  by  the  parties,  and  from  cows  which,  on 
the  15th  Nov.,  1821,  were  in  their  possession.-— 
None  of  the  calves  to  have  milk  after  five  months 
old.  The  parties^  until  the  period  of  sending 
their  respective  steers  to  be  put  together,  to  be 
allowed  to  give  them  hay,  or  chalf,  and  roots, 
and  green  food  of  all  descriptions ;  but  to  be  re- 
stricted from  giving  them  any  sort  of  com  or 
flour,  or  artificial  food  under  any  denomination. 

1  he  steers  of  the  two  parties  to  be  kept  at  the 
respective  places  upon  food  of  similar  quality, 
with  the  addition  of  cake,  or  meal,  during  the 
last  year  of  feeding,  if  required  by  the  parties, 
until  the  Christmas  market  day  of  December, 
1824,  and  then  to  be  shown  together  at  Smith- 
field,  in  order  to  have  it  ascertained  which  of 
the  breeds  is  the  most  profitable  to  the  breeder 
and  grazier. 

Each  of  the  parties  to  name  a  judge,  and  the 
third  judge  to  be  chosen  by  casting  of  lots  be- 
tween the  parties,  in  order  to  guard  as  much  as 
possible  against  partiality  or  favour  ;  the  draw- 
ing of  lots  for  the  choice  of  the  third  judge  to 
take  place  for  each  of  the  four  lots  of  steers. 

UpK>n  the  requisition  of  any  one  of  the  judges, 
one  or  more  of  the  beasts  to  be  slaughtered,  m 
order  that  the  real  value  may  be  accurately  as- 
certained ;  but  this  to  take  place  only  in  the 
event  of  there  being  a  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  value  among  the  judges. 

A  regular  and  detailed  account  to  be  kept  of 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  food  consumed  t)y 
each  of  the  eight  animals,  during  the  time  thu 
they  are  stall-fed. 


•  Some  vanucion  aa  to  the  fir  fioscf  /leriod  of 
calving  took  n  lace  suOwyuentiy  It  i/ut  agree ff^nt 
being  dravtn  ufi. 
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The  accounts  thus  kept  to  be  delivered  to  the 
judges  previously  to  iheir  giving  their  decisions, 
and  the  judges  t<?  be  directed  to  take  into  their 
consideration  the  extra  quantity  of  grass  which 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  consumed  during 
the  months  of  pasture,  by  such  of  the  animals  as 
may  have  required  more  food  than  the  others 
while  they  were  stall-fed. 

The  day  when  each  of  the  eight  animals  was 
calved  to  be  written  on  a  label,  and  to  be  iixed  to 
their  horns  respectively  at  the  time  that  they 
shall  be  shown  to  the  judges  for  their  decision. 

A  copy  of  the  terms  of  agreement  to  be  given 
to  the  judges. 

From  Grucom*9  "  Year  m  Fsur\*ie** 

BARCL  A  Y'TbREWERY. 

The  director  of  this  establishment,  to  whom  I 
was  introduced  by  a  letter  from  one  of  the  Bar- 
clays, put  me  in  the  way  of  seeing  its  various 
parts,  and  communicated  such  information  as  I 
wished  respecting  its  extent  and  operations.  If 
any  private  concern  in  England,  or  in  the  world, 
is  entitled  to  the  epithet  of  vaatnesa^  this  is  one. 
It  covers  about  eight  acres  of  ground,  and  manu< 
factured  last  year  340,000  barrels  of  36  gallons 
each.  The  building  whu  contains  the  vats,  and 
the  vats  themselves,  are  enormous.  The  largest 
of  the  latter  contain  each  4000  barrels.  The  ave- 
rage number  of  vats  is  nearly  one  hundred.  A 
steam  engine  of  twenty-two  horse  power  is  em- 
ployed in  driving  the  machinery,  and  about  two 
hundred  men  are  engaged  in  the  various  works  of 
the  establishment :  while  it  is  supposed  that  the 
number  of  persons,  dependent  upon  it  without,  in 
the  sale  and  transportation  of  the  beer,  is  three 
or  four  thousand.  The  three  coppers  in  which 
the  beer  is  boiled,  hold  each  150  barrels. 

Twenty-five  gentlem^  n  once  dined  in  one  of 
them,  after  which  fifty  of  the  workmen  got  in  and 
regaled  themselves.    One  hundred  and  ninety 


of  the  pen  of  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh — ^they  are, 
well  calculated  both  to  entertain  and  instract. 
Few  gentlemen  in  our  country,  possess  the  practi- 
cal and  scientific  agricultural  knowledge  that  he 
does.  And  although  I  subscribe  most  heartilv 
to  most  of  his  opinions,  I  cannot  believe  that  his 
plan  of  raising  a  stock  of  sheep,  is  equal  to  the 
one  generally  practised  in  this  part  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. Wc  have  now  very  numerous  flocks  of  good 
sized,  well  formed  sheep,  by  serving  the  large 
common  ewes  of  our  country,  with  full  blooded 
Merino  rams.  It  is  somewhat  singular,  but  it  is 
a  fact,  that  half  or  three  quarter  blooded  Merinos 
yield  heavier  fleeces  than  either  the  pure  Meri- 
nos, or  the  common  coarse  kiod.  I  am  certain 
that  I  am  under  the  mark,  when  I  state  that  my 
two-year  old  wethers  at  this  moment,  would  ave- 
rage from  eighteen  to  twenty  pounds  per  quarter 
—their  fleeces  run  from  five  to  eight  pounds. — I 
consider  them  a  hardier  sheep  than  the  unmixed 
of  either  side— they  certainly  combine  the  two 
great  objects  which  every  sheep  raiser  ought  to 
keep  steadily  in  view ;  I  mean  heavy  carcase  and 
valuable  fleece— I  must  here  remark,  that  in  this 
section  of  country,  we  have  had  weight  and  fine- 
ness of  fleece  solely  in  view.  Had  we  attended 
to  size,  we  might  have  attained  that  object  in  a 
much  greater  degree. 


fillies— entrance  S200,  2  mile  heats  ;  snbscriptico 
to  close  the  evening  preceding  the  race. 

2d  day — Proprietor's  purte,  ^00. 

3d  day-^Jockey  Club  purse,  $S00^  4  mile  heats. 

4th  day-— A  Handy  Cap  purse,  — ^mileheau. 

MARYLAND  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE 
IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  BREED  OF 
HORSES. 

At  a  meeting  of  this  Association,  held  agreea* 
biy  to  notice,  at  fiamum's  hotel,  on  Friday  the 
22d  August,  1823, 

GEN.  WM.  H.  WINDER,  Chairman. 
E.  L.  FINLEY,  Secretary. 
Tiie  Association  was  organised  ror  fire  years,  to 
commence  from  the  Tth  of  August,  1823,  and 
rules  and  regulations  were  adopted  for  the  go- 
vernment of  the  association.   The  following  gen- 
tlemen were  then  unanimously  elected  officers  of 
the  association. 
President ^  Thomas  Tenant. 
Fice- Presidents ^  Edwaixl  Lloyd,  Samuel  Sprigg, 
Frisby  Tiighman,  Joseph  Gales,  William  H. 
Winder. 

Ireasurer^  B.  I.  Cohen. 
Secretary^  E.  L.  Finley. 
Managers^  John  S.  Skinner,  James  L.  Haw- 


has  raised  a  very  fine  stock  of  sheep,  as  perseve- 
rance will  accomplish  almost  any  thing.  1  still 
am  satisfied  that  had  he  commenced  with  a  se 


Mr.^Featherstonhaugh's  plan  of  large  males  , /^^^T/^''*'  'T*  w  liJ^T'     »  k  pk 
and  small  females,  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  ^    ^'J^'  Worthington,  John  Thomas, 

principle  laid  down  by  Cline,  for  breeding  per-  Howard,  Jacob  G.  Davies.  fhomas  Kell, 

feet  formed  animals-ithese  principles,  I  believe  "^J^n*?'  ^""i  l 

incontrovertible.   I  have  no  doubt^that  Mr.  F.  f^.  ^y^^^*^"/^'        ^'  M^l^i"".  Charles  Wor- 

thmgton,  of  William. 

Committee  of  Elections^  U.  S.  Heath,  John 
Merry  man,  John  Glenn,  Charles  Tieman,  S.  C. 

lected  flock  of  healthy,  good  sized  common  ewes  J  ,    ,        *l   c   *  a  « 

and  fii-st  rate  Merino  bucks-with  his  great  skill  L*^^^  resolved  that  the  first  Annual  Races  of 
and  care,  he  would  now  have  owned  a  very  supe-^*^^  Association  should  take  place  at  the  Canton 
rior  flock.   I  will  just  add  that  I  have  lost  all  my  near  Baltimore,  on  the  22d  of  October, 

ambition  forraisinggreat  overgrown  stock  of  any'i?^^'  ^^T  ^?^\"S  purses.-frec  for  any 

kind-experience  his  convinced  me,  that  mode-  Horse,  xMare.  or  Gelding,  to  carry  weight, 


tate  sized,  compactly  built,  suitaoly  proportioned 


pounds  of  beef  steaks  were  thus  consumed  in  one  I  ^^^^      ihe  mos^  profitable  for  the  farmer 


day,  in  this  novel  kind  of  dining  room.  The  tuns 
in  which  the  beer  ferments,  hold  1400  barrels  tfach. 
The  carbonic  acid  in  one  of  them  stood  about 
three  and  a  half  feet  above  the  liquor,  and  poured 
over  the  side  in  a  continued  stream.  A  candle  is 
instantly  extinguished  on  being  placed  near  the 
outer  edge  of  this  receptacle,  and  on  holding 
one's  face  near  it,  a  shai*p  pungent  sensation  is  felt 
in  the  mouth  and  fauces,  not  unlike  that  pro 
duced  by  ardent  spirits.  An  immersion  of  a  few 
moments  would  be  sufficient  to  occasion  asuspen> 
sion  of  voluntary  motion. 

One  hundred  and  sixty  horses  are  kept  on  the 
premises,  imr  the  purpose  chiefly  of  transporting 
the  materials  to  and  from  different  parts  of  the 
city.  A  finer  collection  of  animals  employed  in 
one  concern,  I  imagine,  is  no  where  to  be  seen. 

This  is,  upon  the  whole,  I  believe,  the  largest 
bi-ewery  in  London.  It  formerly  belonged  to 
Thrale,  the  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who,  as  execu- 
tor to  the  estate,  sold  the  establ  shment  to  its 
present  owners.  One  of  the  latter  informed  a 
in  end  of  irine,  that  the  Doctor,  in  treating  with 
them  for  the  purchase,  remarked  in  his  character- 
istic manner:  "  Gentlemen,  it  is  not  merely  these 
boilers  and  these  vats  that  I  am  selling  you,  but 
the  potentiality  of  acquiring  wealth,  beyond  the 
dreams  of  avarice." 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

onIIheep. 

WoMhington,  fFaJ  Sept.  20,  1823. 


I  am,  very  sincerely, 
Your's,  &c. 


A.  R. 


Sis, 

The  pages  of  your  valuable  paper,  are  seldom 
more  usefiilly  occupied,  thai»  wick  the  production 


FALL  RACES. 
In  Virginia — at  Belficld — 8th  day  of  Octo- 
ber— 1st  day  for  3  year  olds ;  a  sweepstake,  2 
mile  heats  for  g200. 

2d.  day — Jockey  Club,  3  mile  heats,  for  from 
3  to  jf?400. 

3d  day— Proprietor's  purse  for  g200-»-2  mile 
heats,  free  for  any  horse  except  the  winner  of 
jockey  club. 
At  New  Market,  13th  of  October. 
1st  day—- Sweepstakes  for  three  year  olds,  2 
mile  lieats,  entrance  {j^OO,  half  forfeit,  3  subscri- 
bers and  closed. 

.,d  day — Proprietor's  purse  g300,  3  mile  heats. 
3d  day — Jockey  Club,  2^600,  four  mile  heats. 
4th  day— Handy  Cap,  £100,  2  mile  heats. 
W  \RRENTON,  28th  October. 
1st  day — Sweepstakes  one  mile  heats  for  for  S 
year  olds,  §100  entrance — 3  or  more  make  a  race. 
2d  day — Jockey  Club  purse  gSoO,  3  mile  heats. 
3d  day — Proprietor's  purse  2  mile  heats,  £200. 
4th  day — Handy  Cap. 

Lawrencevillk  Races,    Wednesday,  the 
1st  of  October. 
1st  day — bweepstakes  2  mile  heats,  for  ^200. 
2d  day — Jockey  Club  purse  worth  about  &500, 
tour  mile  heats. 

3d  day—Proprietor's  purse  £200,  3  mile  heats, 
same  evening  a  mule  race. 
BoYDTOwN  Racks,  5th  November. 
1st  day— SweepstaK.es  for  3  year  old  colts  aou^ 


figreeably  to  the  rules  of  this  Association. 
t  Ist  Day.  Tv)0  mile  Heats  for  a  /turse  of  $250 
2d  Bay.  Three  mile  Heats  for  a  fiursc  of  $S00 
3d  Day.  Pour  mile  Heats  for  a  purse  of  $1000 
The  winning  horse  of  each  day  to  be  excluded 
from  runnmg  for  any  of  the  other  purses  during 
that  meeting. 

WM.  H.  WINDER,  Chairman, 
E.  L.  FINLEY,  Secretary. 


FOR  TBE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

MARYLAND  CATTLE  SHOW  AND  FAIR, 
No.  4. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  elected  under  the  new 
organization  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Socie- 
ty, held  their  first  meeting  at  Hampton,  on  Wed- 
nesday the  24th  September,  in  fmrsuance  of  an 
invitation  from  General  Ridgely,  the  President 
of  the  Board  :  and  then  and  there  proceeded  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  next  Cattle  Show 
and  Fair,  to  be  held  at  the  Maryland  tavern,  on 
Wednesday  the  5th  of  November  next. 

Extract  from  the  Minutes. 
COMMITTEES  APPOINTED  TO  AWARD 
THE  PREMIUMS  OFFERED  BY  THE 
SOCIETY. 

ON  HORSES. 
Henry  Thompson,        j  Frisby  Tiighman, 
C'hristopher  Caman,     j  William  Riggia. 
Nich.  Goldsborough,  | 

ON  MULES  AND  ASSES. 
Col.  Thomas  Emory,    j  Dr.  G.  W.  Thomas, 
a.  B.  Duvall,  I  Gen.  S.  Ringgold. 

C.  S.  Rid||;ely,  | 


AMRKirAN  FARMRK. 


HOGS. 

1  Nicholas  MmiD, 

SHFEP* 


CATTLE. 

I.  H.  Goldsborough,    I  P.  Wcthcred, 

s.  M.  ho&ley,  |  David  William  son,  Jr. 

•\  iiliam  Potter,  | 

BUTTER, 
'.tn.  T.  M.  Forman,     I  Joseph  Gales,  Jn 
'ti.  Gilmor,  I  P.  E.  Thomas, 

a.  McKubin,  (  Jonathan  Meredith. 

AGRICULIURAL  MACHINERY. 
:^Ln.  John  Mason,         I  G.  E.  Mitchell, 

McCulloh,  Roger  Brook, 

i  cucU  Tilghroan,  | 

PLOUGHING. 

II.  V.  Somerville,         I  J.  L.  Webster. 
3.  W  .  McCulloh,  I  T.  Tongue. 
J.hn  Marsh,  I  B.  F.  Mackall. 

HOUSEHOULD  MANUFACTURES. 
Thomas  Ellicott,  |  Edward  Lloyd, 

1  homasCulbreth,  I  Charles  Goldsborough. 
1.  II.  Wilkinson  | 

CROPS. 

N  iiholas  Hammond  I  Robert  Sinclair, 
b  \V  .  Hall,  I  Daniel  Martin, 

\,t\M  Blake,  I  Samuel  Hardm. 

FERMENTED  LIQUORS. 
'  lin  McLean,  I  Joseph  Kent,       .  j 

--'txenbon  Archer,  j  Ely  Balderston, 
\\  iluum  Gibson,  |  Daniel  Murray. 

COMMITTEE  OF  ADMISSION. 


'  .T.es  Cox, 

.  F.  Redding, 
"^'Miiji  T)  son, 
i/'>nH  Ty>on,  Jr. 
L\an  Poultney, 


John  Wm.  Thompson, 
James  Piper, 
W.  E.  Cole, 
John  Schwartz, 
John  Hewes. 


MARSHALLS. 

Dr.  A.  Thomas,  W.  F.  Johnson, 

(uorge  Howard,  Theodore  Anderson, 

L  « \  t1  N.  Rogers,  Benjamin  I.Cohen, 

Niiiih,  Jr.  John  Beckett, 

\\.  Kuldell,  D  R.  Gui  st, 

A.  Siterling,  Heniy  Carroll, 

J  nu b Carroll,  Jr.  J.  W.  McCullon .  and  J. S. Skin 

«  ,  uerc  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  and 
p  iu.>h  rules  and  tep^ulatioiib  for  tht  government 
"  lilt  exhibition,  and  U.  Gilmor,  James  Cox  and 
H  V.  Somerville  Esqrs.  were  appointed  a  com 
n,  'uc  to  prepare  and  c  use  to  be  engraved  the 
( .  ^.;.u  and  foi  m  of  a  certificate,  to  be  i!>iULd  with 
t.A  \i  premium,  under  the  st- al  of  the  Society, 
a:   the  signature  of  the  President. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  in  behalf  of  the 
Trusters,  to  request  Gen  R.  G.  Harper,  to  de- 
1  \  tran  address  on  the  aftairsof  the  Society,  and 
t\t  subject  of  Agriculture,  [to  which  Gen.  H. 
hdv  politely  assented.] 

The  Trustees  then  adjourned  to  hold  their 
T\eM  meeting,  at  the  residence  of  Col.  Nicholas 
M.  Bosley.  on  the  York  Turnpifee  road,  on  Wed- 
nisday  the  15th  of  October. 

JAMES  HOWARD, 

  Secretary. 

It  V.  n  be  re  olle  ted  tha*  in  June  Inst,  the  c^ui 
siiiution  of  tht  Society  was  remodelled,  and  iu 


hen  of  H  comtnittcc:  of  Arrajij^ement,  a  perma- 

M-eiT  BOARD  Of  T^VEIA  K  THLSThh^,  waS  provi- 

'  tti  for  each  bhore.  This  was  i}om  in  imitatinn 
K^f  a  umtl^  f«?ature  in  the  constitution  oi  th;it 
t  ni  in  en  t  and  eatceU  eut  maiitutioOy  th  e  Ag  r  i  c  u  i  t  u  - 
lal  Society  of  M&KSftchuGettSh 

Theie  twelve  tmstees  have  been  duly  elected 
for  the  Western  bhore^  with  the  understanding 
fhat,  a&  in  M^^sachusett««  ihey  mre  to  meet  at 
Ach  othtrs  hf>usits,  in  t  i  tat  ion,  at  an  early  hrur, 
on  a  given  day  in  each  month.  When  convened, 
the  affairs  o!  the  Society  arc  to  be  in  the  first 
instance,  the  exclusive  subject  of  attention  and 
busint  &s.  That  being  finished,  the  conversation 
naturally  turns  on  the  prospects  and  interests, 
the  practice  and  the  science  of  Agriculture  ge- 
nerally. It  is  understood  that  the  entertainment 
on  these  occasions  is  to  be  plain  and  substantial, 
without  ostentation  or  extravagance  ;  and  that 
every  one  is  at  liberty  and  expected  to  bring  with 
him  for  exhibition,  specimens  of  any  thing  very 
remarkable,  such  as  beautiful  samples  of  any 
kind  of  grain,  or  grass,  tobacco,  or  extraordina- 
I.  t  Ions,  fruits,  &c. 

Bet  ore  rising  rrom  the  table,  the  host  is  ex 
pected  to  designate  the  gentleman   at  whose 
house  the  trustees  will  dine,  on  that  day  four 
weeks 

It  will  be  readily  seen  how  well  this  system  of 
monthly  meetings  in  the  country,  is  calculated 
to  keep  alive  the  zeal  for  agricultural  improve 
ment.  The  intervals  are  so  short  that  it  has  not 
time  to  languish,  and  we  venture  to  say  that 
were  the  same  system  adopted  wherever  agri- 
cultural societies  are  established,  we  should  see 
them  ^o  on  as  that  in  Massachusetts  has  done ; 
increasing  from  year  to  year,  in  publick  spirit 
and  usefulness— constantly  augmenting  its  resour- 
ces, multiplying  the  objects  of  its  patronage, 
and  extending  the  sphere  of  its  influence. 

We  regret  exceedingly  to  hear  that  no  steps 
have  been  taken  by  our  friends  on  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland,  towards  another  exhibition 
at  Easton.  How  different  this  result,  from 
what  was  ind  cated  by  their  first  attempt  last 
fall !  V\  e  venture  to  assert  that  no  association 
to  promote  improvements  in  husbandry,  ever 
commenced  more  happily  than  they  did. — 
For  the  first  essay,  it  was  whether  in  the  ani- 
mals and  household  manufactures  exhibited,  in 
the  solid  character  and  gentlemanly  deportment 
of  the  farmers  attending,  or  in  the  whole  style 
and  conduct  of  the  exhibition,  to  say  the  ieast, 
certainly  not  inferior  to  any  ever  held  in  the  Uni- 
ted States.  We  cannot,  we  will  not  believe,  that 
where  means  are  so  abundant,  intelligence  so  am- 
ple, and  advantages  so  obvious,  they  will  allow 
I  an  association  to  6e  dissolved,  whose  services  are 


so  well  calculated  to  ensure  to  a  profession,  by 
which  their  sons  are  destined  to  live,  that  degree 
of  pleasure  and  ree/iect ability,  which  it  has  not 
always  enjoyed,  but  to  which  it  is  so  justly  enti- 
tled.— Edit.  jIm,  Far. 

i)7*  The  Kditors  of  all  the  papers  in  the  State 
of  Maryland  and  District  of  Columbia,  are  res- 
pectfully requested  to  copy  the  foregoing  pro- 
ceedings and  remarks. 

FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

PERFORMANCE  OF  POSTBOY. 

Postboy  was  foalded  in  1800,  sire,  the  imported 
Gabriel ;  Dam,  by  Hyder  Ally. 

On  the  12th  of  October  1803,  for  the  Haiti 
more  Jockey  Club's  colt's  purse  of  S150,  Post- 
Soy  carrying  a  feather,  beat  Rosebud,  by  Grev 
VlcdU  v,  yr  lb  ;  Vulcan,  by  Paul  Jones  ;  anrj 
.  tfHitor  by  GaDhelt  each  a  feather,  two  milc 
heau. 


In  October  1804  he  w<Kj  luc  u^lUmore  Joc^^ 
Cltih's  coU*3  purse  for  h'^m^  hwrng  Mr.  MofFi^ 
GoM  finder,  two  milch  cat*. 

Tiie  aame  fall  he  wtm  the  coH'spurteat  Annapo^ 
lis,  of  S-t^O  beating  Oicar  by  Gabrtisip  wid  a  grey 
colt,  tm  aula  liCRiSi  ,^  " 

The  tiani  m  %«  htwl  CAM^  Bifnc,  M 
^^  isliih^toD,  RtAatcli  race  liirgl 000  a  s)d^[jUy^ 
mile  heats. 

The  ntxt  tlay,  at  the  ?ame  place,  he  won  a 
silver  cup,  value  50  guineas,  beating  Col.  I'ay^ 
loe's  Hambletonian ;  Mr.  Lloyd's  Rapid  ;  Col. 
Selden's  grey  horse,  and  Mr.  Duckett's  Re- 
publican President,  distancing  the  field,  except 
Rapid,  who  barely  saved  his  distance ;  a  single 
four  mile  heat. 

In  the  spring  of  1805,  he  won  J5200  at  Canton, 
beating  Mr.  Duckett's  Financier,  three  mile 
heats. 

In  October  1805,  he  won  the  silver  cup,  value 
50  guineas,  at  Washington,  beating  Col.  Tayloe*s 
Hambletonian  and  Mr.  Lloyd's  Mount  Venion,  a 
single  four  mile  heat. 

In  the  spring  of  1806,  he  walked  over  for  $30^ 
at  Canton. 

On  the  29th  of  October  1806,  for  the  Wash- 
ington Jockey  Club's  second  day's  purse  of  g500, 
carrying  120  lb.,  he  beat  Miller's  Damsel,  by 
Messenger,  97  lb ;  Sally  Nailor,  by  Spread  Ea- 
gle 117  lb;  Cut-and-come-again,  by  Cormorant, 
123  lb  ;  and  Paragon,  by  Spread  Eagle,  112  lbs. 
thre  -  mile  heats. 

The  following  week  he  won  g250  at  Lancaster, 
beating  Mr.  Bond's  famous  First  Consul,  and 
Mr.  Lloyd's  Lavinia,  three  mile  heats. 

In  October  1807,  for  the  Washington  Jockey 
Club's  first  day's  purse  of  J5600,  he  beat  Major 
Beam's  M  iria  by  Punch,  four  mile  heats. 

The  next  week  he  walked  over  for  the  Alex- 
andria Jockev  Club's  first  day's  purse  of  £500. 

On  the  lO.h  of  M  ty,  1808,  for  a  subscription, 
purse  of  1000  at  Hunting  Park,  near  Philadel- 
phia, he  beat  Mr.  Badger's  famous  Hicory*  by 
whip,  4  years  old,  and  distanced  Mr.  Bond*3 
1  Bright  Phcebus,  by  Messenger,  same  age,  four 
mile  heats. 

I  Recapitulation. 
Baltimore  Jockey  Club's  colt's  purse       jj^lSO  00 
!       do.  do.  do.  200  00 

Annapolis  Jockey  Club's  colt's  purse  200  00 
Silver  cup  at  Washington,  233  33 

Match  at  Washington,  1000  00 

At  Canton  near  Baltimore,  200  00 

Silver  cup  at  Washington,  233  33 

At  Canton  near  Baltimore,  300  00 

;  Washington  Jockey  Club's  2d  day,  500  00 

At  Lancaster,  250  00 

[  Washington  Jockey  Club's  1st  day,  600  OQ 

I  At  Alexandria,  500  uO 

At  Hunting  Park,  .  lOoo  oO 

j53o6  06 


AMERICAN  OLIVES. 
Extract  to  the  Editor — Darien  Geor^,  Sefi* 
temb'r  Ur/t,  1823. 
Sir— The  enclosed  is  a  branch  of  olive  n  td 
its  fruit,  from  a  plant  sent  to  Mr.  Thomas  ^»p;ll^l- 
ing  of  Sapelo  Island,  by  the  ilon.  W.  11.  Cra  Af- 
ford, fnur  years  ago,  and  is  now  bearing  fruit.— 
This  experiinent  shovvs  that  the  ol.ve  <:an  he 
rt-ared  sooner,  and  much  more  to  the  advantage 
ot  the  cultivator,  than  has  heretofore  been  t>up- 
po^ed. 

Your's  respectfully, 

H. 

Can  the  writer  conveniently  send  another  spe- 
cimen ^^Jbdit,  Am,  I'ur. 


AMERICAN.  FAUMEK. 


tROM  "  Experiments  in  Chemistry." 
Uthogm/ihy  ;  or  Printing  from  Stone. 

A  very  ingenious  process  has  of  late  year^ 
been  employed  to  answer,  at  the  same  time,  both 
the  puqyoses  of  designing  and  engraving  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  toproduce  an  engraving  by  the  arf 
of  designing.  This  art  is  called  Lithography  or 
Stone  Engraving ;  and  among  the  German  ar 
tists,  chemiache  druckery,  or  chemical  printing. 
It  consists  in  being  provided  with  a  few  slabs 
of  marble,  about  the  size  of  Dutch  tiles,  or  larg- 
er, according  to  the  intended  dimensions  of  the 
print ;  the  thickness  should  be  about  two  inches. 

The  Landscape,  or  other  subject,  is  then  to  be 
traced  over  with  a  pencil  ;  and  the  pencilled 
lines  are  to  be  afterwards  at  leisure  retraced  with 
a  particular  ink  which  was  at  first  a  great  se- 
cret. It  is  now,  however,  known  to  consist  of  a 
solution  of  Shell  lac,  in  Potass,  colored  black  by 
soot  from  burning  wax.  When  the  design  has 
been  gone  over  with  this  ink,  it  is  left  to  dry, 
which  commonly  takes  about  two  hours,  though 
this  will  depend  upon  the  temperature  and  dry- 
ness of  the  atmosphere.  The  face  of  the  marble 
being,  after  this  process,  washed  with  Nitric, 
Acid,  more  or  less  diluted,  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  relief  desired,  the  whole  surface  will  be 
corroded,  except  where  defended  by  the  resinous 
ink  The  operation  is  now  completed ;  and  to 
obtain  printed  copies,  nothing  more  is  necessary 
than  to  wash  the  marble  clean  ;  to  distribute  over 
it,  by  means  of  printer's  balls,  an  ink  similar  to 
that  commonly  used  by  printers ;  and  to  press 
down  upon  the  design,  by  a  roller,  op  copper- 
plate press,  a  sheet  of  paper  properly  disposed 
in  a  frame. 

Blacking-Balh  for  Shoes. 


by  putting  the  ingredients  into  a  clean  Florence 
oil-flask,  (the  neck  of  which  is  partially  closed 
by  a  cork,  having  a  narrow  slit  along  it,)  it  is  to 
.je  heated  over  a  spirit-lamp.  The  Alcohol 
which  escapes  during  the  process  must  be  replac- 
ed by  an  equal  weight  of  it,  after  the  operation  19 
over;  as  it  it  desirable  that  the  Varnish  should 
consist  of  the  proportions  given,  in  order  to  be 
good.  The  solutioa  may  be  poured  off  for  use, 
from  the  impurities  which  remain,  but  it  must 
wot  be  filtered,  as  that  operation  would  deprive 
the  Lac  of  some  oif  its  qualities. 

Observation.  In  cases  where  a  greater  degree 
of  hardness  in  the  varnish  is  desifable,  and  its 
color  is  but  a  secondary  consideration,  one  part  of 
:>hell-lac  with  eight  parts  of  alcohol,  is  to  be 
preferred, 

Famish  for  Oil  Paintings. 

Mix  six  ounces  of  pure  MasCich  Gum  with  the 
same  quantity  of  pounded  glass,  and  introduce 
the  compound  into  a  bottle  containing  a  pint  of 
Oil  of  Turpentine ;  (treated  with  Alkali  as  above,; 
now  add  half  an  ounce  of  Camphor  bruised  in  a 
mortar.  When  the  Mastich  is  dissolved,  put  In 
an  ounce  of  Venice  Turpentine,  and  agitate  the 
whole  till  the  Turpentine  be  perfectly  ^asolved. 

Observations,  When  te  be  used,  this  varnish 
must  be  gentlv  poured  off  the  gla^  sediment  at 
the  bottom  ot  the  bottle ;  or  it  may  be  filtered 
tnrough  muslin.  The  intention  of  using  gp-oond 
glass,  is  to  present  a  greater  surface  of  mastich, 
to  the  solvent,  by  throwing  the  particles  as  much 
apart  as  possible. 

The  following  lines  were  addressed  to  Tbomas 
Moo  RE,  EsQ^  on  the  birth  of  his  third  daughter. 
They  are  by  the  Baton  Stannard  Barret,  of  this 


[October  8,  im 


Take  mutton  suet,  4  ounces  ;  bees- wax,  one  city,  the  author  of  the  Heroine, 
ounce;  sweet  oil,  one  ounce;  sugar-candy  and       goppy^  dear  Moore,  there's  a  damp  to  your  joy, 
gum-arabic,  one  dram  each,  m  fine  powder:  meltf    ^or  think  my  old  strain  of  mythology  stupid. 


these  well  together  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  add 
thereto  about  a  spoonfiil  of  turpentine,  and 
lamp  black  sufficient  to  give  it  a  good  black  co- 
lor. While  hot  enough  to  run,  make  it  into  a 
ball,  by  pouring  the  liquor  into  a  tin  mould  ;  or 
let  it  stand  till  almost  cold :  or  it  may  be  nloulded 
by  the  hand. 

Li^id  Japan  Blacking. 

Take  three  ounces  of  Ivory-black,  2  ounces  of 
coarse  sugar,  one  ounce  of  Sulphuric  Acid,  one 
ounce  of  Muriatic  Acid,  one  lemon,  one  table- 
spoonful  of  sweet  oil,  and  t/ue  pint  of  vinegar.— 
First  mix  the  ivory-black  and  sweet  oil  together, 
then  the  lemon  and  sugar,  with  a  little  vinegar  to 
qualify  the  blacking ;  then  add  the  Sulphuric  and 
Muriatic  Acids,  and  mix  them  all  well  together. 

Observation,   The  sugar,  oil,  and  vinegar,  pre 
vent  the  acids  from  yijuring  the  leather,  and  add 
to  the  lustre  of  the  blacking. 

Another  Method. 
A  quarter  of  a  pound  of  Ivory  black,  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  moist  sugar,  a  table  spomiful  of 
fiour,  a  piece  of  tallow  about  the  size  of  a  wal 
nut,  and  a  small  piece  of  gum  arabic  — Make  a 
paste  of  the  flour,  and  whilst  hot  put  in  the  tal 
low,  then  the  sugar,  and  afterwards  mix  the 
whole  well  together  in  a  quart  of  water. 

French  Varnish^  for  Cabinets^  Isfc, 
Take  Shell-Lac,  three  parts;  Gum  Mastich, 
one  part ;  Gum  Sandarach,  one  part ;  Alcohol, 
forty  parts.  The  Mastrich  and  Sandarach  must 
first  be  dissolved  in  the  Alcohol,  and  then  the 
Shell- Lac :  this  may  be  done  either  by  putting 
them  into  a  bottle  loosely  corked,  and  placing  it 
in  a  vessel  of  water,  heated  below  the  boiling 
^oint  of  Alcohol,  until  the  aohition  is  effected ;  or 


When  1  say  that  your  wife  had  a  right  to  a  boy. 
For  Venus  is  nothing  without  a  young  Cupid. 

But  since  fate  the  boon  that  you  wished  for  refuses 
Sy  granting  three  girls  to  your  happy  embrace*** 
He  meant  when  you  wandered  abroad  with  the 
muses. 

That  your  wife  should  be  circled  at  home  with 
the  Graces. 

MOiiM 

A  fashionable  Doctor  lately  informed  his 
friends  in  a  large  company,  that  he  had  been 
passing  eight  days  in  the  country.  **  Yes,'  (said 
one  of  the  party)  it  has  been  announced  in  one 
of  the  Journals."  *'  Ah !  (said  the  Doctor, 
stretching  his  neck  very  importantlv)  pray  in 
what  terms  ?"  "  In  what  terms  ?  Why,  as  well 
as  I  can  remember,  in  the  following:  *  There 
were  last  week  seventy-seven  interments  less 
than  the  week  before.'"  The  Doctor's  neck 
was  seen  suddenly  to  shrink  down,  till  his  head 
nearly  touched  his  shoulders ;  and  shortly  after 
he  was  missed  from  the  saloon,  to  the  no  small 
diversion  of  the  company. 

Leaiming  for  Ladies,^**  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  (said  a  learned  lady  to  a  gentleman)  how 
knowledge  is  incompatabie  with  a  woman's  situa- 
tion in  life.  I  should  like  to  be  told  why  chemis- 
try, geography,  algebra,  languages^  and  the 
whole  circle  of  arts  and  sciences,  are  not  as  be- 
coming in  her  as  a  man?"  cannot  say  (repli- 
ed the  gentleman)  that  they  are  entirely  unbe- 
coming; but  I  think  a  very  little  will  answer  the 
)urpose.  In  my  opinion,  a  woman's  knowledge 
of  chemistry  should  extend  no  farther  than  to 
ihe  melting  of  butter;  her  geography  should  ex- 
tend no  farther  than  to  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  every  hole  and  comer  of  her  house  ;  her- 


algebra  to  keeping  an  exact  account  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  family  ;  and  as  for  tongues^  heaven 
knows  that  one  is  enoueh  in  all  conscience,  and 
the  less  use  she  makes  of  it  the  better." 


Baltimore,  Friday,  October  3,  1823. 

The  Editor  feels  persuaded  that  such  an  estab- 
lishment as  the  "  Gardiner  Lyceum,"  if  not  alto- 
gether new  ir  practice  in  this  country,  is  at  lea^: 
so  little  known,  and  yet  so  highly  useful  in  it* 
tendency,  that  his  readers  will  be  pleased  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  its  existence  and  its  ob- 
jects. It  may  lead  to  the  establishmeat  of  simiU- 
institutions  in  other  parts  of  our  country  witU 
great  advantage  .--We  have  therefore  given  in 
this  number,  the  Address  to  the  public  from  the 
Trustees  of  the  Gardiner  Lyceum,  at  Gardiner, 
Maine ;  and  in  the  next  number,  we  shall  copy 
parts  of  the  address  delivered  at  the  opening 
the  institution  by  the  Rev.  BENJAMIN  liAic\ 
Principal  of  the  Lyceum,  and  Lecturer  on  Natu- 
ral Philosophy. 

47*  Very  remarkable  mammoth  rye  was  rais- 
ed the  last  season  by  William  Krebs,  Esq.  of 
Baltimore  county— and  a  beautiful  specimen  hui 
been  left  with  the  Editor  .for  distribution. 

jy*  Applications  have  recently  been  marie 

to  the  Editor  for  Guinea  Grass  Seed  a  small 

quantity  from  any  of  his  subscribers  would  oc 
very  acceptable. 

BALTIMORE  J^RKET. 
PRICES  CURHEA  T^orrbcted  j^brklt. 

Flour,  best  white  wheat,  $7  25— Howard  street, 

trom  wagons,  g7 — Superfine,  ^  SO  ^fine  do. 

>6  25— Wharf,  do.  g6  25,  cash— White  wheat, 
3^1 25  to  1 35— Red  do.^l  15  togl  16,  a  few  tales  at 
%l  25— Rye,  40  to  45  cts— Com,  38  cts.--wharf 
Oats,  26  a  30  ctsw— wagon  Oats,  31  cents— Beef,  8 
c^s.  per  lb.— Live  Cattle,  %6  to  g6  50,  percwt,— 
Bacon,  hog  round,  $10— Pork,  $7  50  per  c.  Ib^ 
^  to  8  cts.  per  pound — Mutton,  5  to  6  cts.  per 
1).— Beans,  retail,  gl  50,  cargo  price,  1  12i— 
i^eas,  retail,  75  a  80  cts..  cargo  price  58  a  60  ots. 
-Red  Clover  Seed,  g6 — Orchard  Grass  do.  j^l- 
Herds'  Grass  do.  g3 — Timothy  do.  J*4— 
Flax  Seed,  75  to  80  cents — Whiskey,  from 
the  wagons,  28  to  30  cts.  per  gallon  including  ctic 
OaiTel — Apple  brandy,  30  to  32  cts. — Peach  do. 
65  to  70  cts.— Shad,  $6  00,— Herrings,  No.  1, 
^^2  70  per  bbl..  No.  2,  g2  37^ — Fine  Salt,  60  to 
65  cts.  per  bush.,  coarse,  do.  70 — Butter,  (fir- 
kin) 14  cts.  per  lb.— Eggs,  12Jcts.  per  doz.^ 
New  Hay,  ^15  per  ton,  old  do  ||18— Straw,  8^- 

Maryland  Tobacco. — Fine  Yellow,  none- 
good  do  do.— Fine  Spangled,  gl8  to  $25— Fine 
Red,  SlO  to  ^16 — ^good  do.  §6  to  S8— common  do. 
^4  to  86— Dark  Brown,  ^2^  to  83$. 

Sales, — A  crop  of  Fine  Red  and  Spangled,  7 
hhds.  raised  by  Mr.  Noah  Worthington  of  Bil- 
timore  county,  g20 — Fine  Upper  Patuxent, 
to  gl6 — inferior  qualities,  large  sales,  from  g:* 
to  g6. 


CoNV  and  Calf  ¥ov  Sale. 

Avery  fine  cow  with  her  second  calf ;  she  was 
got  by  an  imported  bull  of  the  Herefordshire 
oreed,  and  her  present  calf  by  a  full  bred  Devoo 
Bull— she  is  remarkably  gentle,  and  easy  to  keep 
in  fine  order. — Enquire  of  the  Editor. 


Pnotnl  ever)  Friday  at  91*  }^  amram,  for  JOHN  S.  SXUOISIt 
tor.  bj  JOSEPH  ROBINSON,  ou  the  North  Wm  comer  oT  Mark.n 
and  UeWidere  streets,  Iiahi«nore  :  where  every  <lr«i.-ri];itMi  of  BoJk 
aiid  iob  PnittSiig  H  ejiceuteti  wkb  neauieu  a«d  d^MMth^.  (* 
fr*i«  a  di  iHnce  for  PHIN  riNG  or  mMOlNO,  «uh  S- 
j»ctitM  promptlr  ineBritil  to,  adrtraord  »  i,  Hwmaii|  Mwrr* 
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AMERICAN  FARMER.— BAtTHioitg^i3cT0BER  10« 


AGRICULTURK. 


neral  utidcr>5tap<:Ung  of  hi  a  processes  yet  with 
out  it  hf  can  ne  ver  i'Hly  romprehentl  ihcm. 

Such  thcci  bciiik^  tht'  coimexion  between  sci- 
€nc.e  :ihd  [LVtSj  it  is  manifest,  tliiit  the  artist 
might  expect  TDBJiy  advaDtages  from  uniting  aci 
entific  viewa  trith  pracUcal  skUl.  Amcmg  others, 
He  wflukt  be  ttble  to  go  throu^  hi&  processes 
with  gmier«ait«lii^  Ql«ima».  We  will  ii 
lustraie  Idem  hf  tiSmmca  toitie  4ft  of  dyeing 
How  many  circumstances  are  there  which  may 
concur  to  prevent  success  in  giving  the  colours  or 
shades,  which  are  desired !  The  materials  used 
in  making  a  dye  may  vary  in  their  quality,  may 
contain  more  or  less  than  usual  of  the  colouring 
matter,  may  contain  it  mixed  with  foreign  in 
gredi'ents,  and  thus  by  destroying  the  proportions 
or  otherwise  changing  the  nature  of  the  com 
pound,  may  fail  to  produce  the  colour  desired. — 
Against  such  an  accident,  the  unlearned  artist  is 
not  provided.  He  has  but  one  rule  for  mixing 
his  ingredients,  and  this  always  supposes  them 
to  be  of  an  invariable  quality.  But  science  by 
givinghim  the  means  of  ascertaining  their  quali- 
ty, enables  him  to  vary  his  proportions  according 
to  thdr  strength,  or  to  remove  any  causes  of 
failure,  which  may  exist.  The  art  of  dyeing,  in 
all  its  branches,  depends  upon  chemical  princi- 
ples, and  every  one  who  attempts  to  practice  it 
withoat  a  knowledge  of  this  science,  must  al- 
ways proceed  in  the  dark,  and  be  always  doubt- 
ful of  his  success. 

The  same  benefit  of  science  is  illustrated  in  a 
case,  with  which  the  public  prints  have  lately 


INTEKESTING  EXTRACTS^/ 

<:uHurui  und  mikfr  Mdres&rs  and  jVfm&ir*,  on 
jUt:  m  the  ojice  of  the  Jnurkuti  Farmer. 

F  pom  the  Inauguhal  Address,  delivered 

AT  GARDt»;t:R,  ME.JArJUARY  1,  1823,  BY  BEN- 
JAMIN Hale,  principal  of  the  Gardiner 
Lyceum  and  lecturer  on  Natural  Phi- 

L<iSOPHT. 

The  discoveries  of  modem  science  have  opcn- 
;*d  to  us  more  just  views,  and  led  to  a  more  ration- 
al mode  of  investigation.  The  operations  of  na- 
ture are  no  longer  regarded  with  a  mysterious 
(1  read,  or  as  the  capricious  movements  of  a  doubt- 
in  i  agent,  or  under  the  control  of  stellar  influ- 
ence ;~but  as  subject  to  fixed  and  unvaried  laws, 
established  by  a  benevolent  Deity,  and  accom- 
iiMKlated  to  the  wants  and  the  highest  happiness 
ot  his  sentient  creation. 

F  hilosophers  too  have  thrown  aside  their  veil 
wt  mystery,  and  have  become  the  public  teach 
trs  of  mankind.  They  disclose  the  secrets  of 
nature,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  may  be 
made  subservient  to  the  uses  of  life.  They  have 
Hitrrpreted  the  written  scroll,  which  shines  in 
(golden  characters  above  our  heads,  not  as  a  book 
ot  fate,  which  like  the  hand  writing  upon  the 
wall,  is  full  of  teiTible  but  unintelligible  import, 
but  as  a  chart,  which  kindly  serves  to  guide  the 
^  andercr  upon  the  trackless  ocean,  or  over  the 

unknown  desert,  to  his  desired  home.  .  . 

In  consequence  of  this  change  in  the  character  furnished  us.  A  Scottish  gentleman,  acquainted 
cf  science,  in  the  dispositions  of  its  votaries  and  with  Chemistry,  went  a  few  years  ago  to  India, 
the  benefits  it  has  laid  at  the  door  of  every  man,  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company.  His 
pi  ejudicc  against  it  has  nearly  ceased.  We  knowledge  of  Chemistry  recommeaded  him  to 
would  say  quite.  But  there  are  still  many  who  the  Govemorr  and  he^  was  employed  in  the 
lectivc  its  benefits,  without  confessing  their  ob-  maiiufactory  of  Gunpowder.  He  applied  his 
ligations,— who  yet  look  upon  it  as  something  of  knowledge  to  correcting  the  operations  of  the 
a  useless  nature.  And  perhaps  most  men  regard  ignorant  manufacturers  whom  he  found  there, 
it  as  belonging  to  the  closet,  the  laboratory  or  and  with  such  success,  that  he  was  soon  placed  at 
the  lecture  room,  rather  than  the  work-shop,  the  tli«  head  of  the  establishment,  and  has  since  return- 
in  a  rmfactory,  or  the  field.  '       to  his  native  island  with  the  wealth  of  an  «as- 

But  though  philosophers  have  hitherto  been  Item  prince, 
for  the  most  part,  secluded  from  the  common!  Another  advantage,  which  the  arts  might  cx- 
pui*suits  of  life,  and  have  made  their  attainments  jpect  from  a  connexion  with  science,  is  thedis- 
trom  the  study  of  books,  or  from  private  experi-jcovery  of  new  and  improved  processes.  On  this 
mcnts,  they  are  not  the  only  men  of  science.— 'point  too,  recent  improvements  furnish  us  with  a 
1  here  are  thousands,  who  csdl  themselves  prac-  striking  instai.ce,  by  which  it  can  be  at  once  il- 
lical  men  in  distinction  from  men  of  science,  lustrated  and  confirmed. — The  process  of  bleach- 
who  in  truth  derive  all  their  merit  from  the  sci-  ing,  which  formerly  consumed  many  weeks  is 
ence,  which  they  have  unknowingly  united  with  now  the  work  almost  of  fewer  hours,  and  the 
their  practical  skill.  It  is  forgotten,  that  every  texture  of  the  cloth  is  preserved  from  the  injury, 
operation  in  the  arts  is  really  an  experiment  in  which  it  sustained  from  the  long  exposure  of  the 
|)hilosophy,  and  as  truly  illustrative  of  some  law  ancient  method.  This  great  saving  of  time,  and 
ot  nature,  as  any  performed  in  the  laboratory  or  improvement  in  the  fabric  has  been  effected  by 
the  lecture  room  ;  and  that  every  aitist,  who  un-  the  introduction  of  what  is  called  the  chemical 
(icn>tands  the  reason  of  the  operatioB  is  so  far  a  m^Mo(/.— It  was  discovered  by  Scheele,  that 
man  of  science.  Ichlorine  would  discharge  the  colour  from  animal 

The  connexion  between  science  and  the  arts  and  vegetable  substances.    A  few  years  after 
will  be  still  more  manifest,  if  we  observe  its  na-  this,  Berthollet  applied  the  discoverv  to  bleach 
ture.    From  what  cause  is  it,  that  the  mechanic  ing.   The  application  was  made  about  the  same 
is  able  to  carry  on  the  process  of  his  art  ;  or  why  ,ttme  in  England,  and  the  first  considerable  ex 
tlo  these  processes  produce  the  result,  that  is  de-|periment,  which  was  made  to  establish  the  util 
"si  ed  and  obtained  by  them?    Why  is  it,  e.  g.;ityof  the  discovery,  was  upon  a  piece  of  calico, 
ih.it  the  tanner  is  able,  by  in»mersing  his  hides  in;the  whole  of  which,  "taken  in  the  state,  in 
ai.  infusion  of  bark,  to  give  them  the  closeness  which  it  left  the  loom  was  bleached,  printed  in 
ai  d  firmness  and  insolubility  of  leather  ?   We  permanent  colours,  and  produced  in  the  Man 
k.irn  from  chemistry,  that  it  is  in  consequence  of  Chester  market  for  sale,  having  undergone  the 


a  union  between  an  ingredient  in  the  skin  and  a 
principle  of  the  bark.  The  whole  operation  then 
is  bounded  upon  the  law  of  nature,  which  esta- 
b;i>iies  the  affinity  between  these  two  substances, 
ail  I  which  it  is  the  province  of  science  to  inves- 
ti  ite.  In  the  same  manner,  it  is  science  which 
d:>i -overs  the  nature  of  all  the  operations  in  the 
ars.  it  is  science  therefore,  which  must  ex- 
l>l  ill  these  operations,  aid  though  a  man  of  in- 
gLuuiiV  will  sometimes  uuinstmcied  attain  a  ge- 


whole  of  these  operations  in  48  hours."  This 
was  in  the  spring  of  1788.  The  experiment  was 
immediately  followed  by  a  large  bleaching  es 
tablishment.  The  origin  of  this  valuable  im 
provement  was  in  the  discovery  of  a  chemist ; 
the  first  applications  of  it  to  bleaching  wen 
made  by  chemists,  and  the  art,  from  its  early 
stages  to  its  present  improved  state,  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  monument  of  the  practical  utility  ot 
science. 


^Ve  may  name,  as  aiimrtcr  

wliicli  science  has  conferred,  and  may 
expected  to  confer  upon  the  art-.,  ihc  immense 
savinK:  of  labnur^ind  expense.  ]i,  ilir  ^jrocc^s  of 
bleaching,  to  which  wl^  have  jn^t  i  efcrred,  ma- 
ny thonsiind?>  are  annc  d  ly  h  ed  single  bleaeli- 
ing  greens,  by  one  discover)',  flow  much  ex- 
pfaie  as  well  as  danffi^«^^  avoidLii  iii  the  lar^c 
maiitifacturing  estabtfsTinients  of  Great  Britatn, 
by  the  use  of  gas  lights !— Of  what  incalculable 
benefit  have  Watt's  improvements  in  the  Steam 
Engine,  been  to  his  native  country,  and  to  our 
own  by  its  application  to  the  Steam  Boat : — and 
with  what  extreme  cheapness  are  your  cotton, 
and  other  fabrics  furnished  in  comparison  with 
their  former  expensiveness ! 

We  may  be  told,  that  improvements  in  manu- 
factures and  the  arts  have  been  made  by  men 
unskilled  in  science.  This  is  true,  itid^ed  to 
some  extent,  but  by  no  means  so  far  as  is  suppo- 
sed by  those  who  assert  it.  Sometimes  discove- 
ries are  made  by  ignorant  men,  but  they  are 
then  the  result  of  accident,  and  such  instances 
would  hardly  be  urjjed,  if  it  were  known  how 
many  fortunate  accidents  are  daily  lost  to  the 
world,  through  want  of  that  knowledg?,  which 
would  enable  an  artist  to  turn  them  to  advantage. 
Most  of  the  inventions  and  improvements,  which 
have  been  made  by  men,  who  have  not  been  fa- 
voured with  early  education,  have  not  been  made 
in  ignorance  of  science.  These  men,  by  supe- 
rior capacity  and  superior  industry,  united  to  a 
strong  native  propensity  to  such  studies,  have 
been  able  notwithstanding  the  ^sadvantage  of 
their  situation,  to  make  those  attainments  in  the 
elements  of  science,  which  we  recommend, 
though  their  science  is  often  overlooked,  be- 
cause they  are  not  familiar  with  its  phraseology, 
and  are  not  able  to  st^e  the  results,  at  which 
they  have  arrived. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  we  cannot  calculate  upon 
g^eat  improvements  or  discoveries  from  men  of  no 
education.  Comj^^rethe  ability  of  such  men  with 
the  improvcment»r?nade  by  Watt,  [and  Perkins] 
in  the  steam  engine:  How  many  are  the  impass- 
able barriers,  which  meet  them  in  the  very  out- 
set !  What  do  they  know  of  the  subject  of  latent 
heat  ? — of  the  elasticity  of  steam  } — of  the  quan- 
tity of  latent  heat,  existing  in  steam  ? — of  the  ra- 
tio between  the  elasticity  of  steam  and  the  degree 
of  heat  ?  and  what  do  they  know  of,  or  how  shall 
they  investigate,  a  thousand  other  things,  upon 
which  the  scientific,  as  well  as  ingenoas  Watt, 
founded  his  improvements  ? — The  tinith  Is,  such 
men  do  not  know  even  the  very  existence  of  the 
agents,  which  are  necessary,  in  a  great  variety  of 
cases,  to  be  employed,  and  what  then  can  he 
more  unreasonable  than  to  expect  them  to  make 
discoveries,  or  to  suggest  improvements  ! 

The  value  of  science  in  facilitating  useful  dis- 
coveries may  be  well  illustrated  by  the  history 
of  Sir  H.  Davy's  beautiful  invention  of  the  safety 
Lamp,  not  only  because  this  invention  is  one  of 
Mie  noblest  triumphs  of  science,  but  because  we 
can  retrace  the  steps  by  which  it  was  attained. — 
in  the  coal  mines  of  England  there  is  often  found 
a  mixture  of  gases,  called  by  the  miners  Jire 
lamfi^  because  it  immediately  extinguishes  the 
lamp  which  lights  their  labor.  But  this  is  not 
its.  worst  effect.  The  fire  damp  explodes,  and 
few  of  the  miners  escape  instanianeous  destruc- 
•:ion.  The  danger  arising  from  this  source,  had  ' 
i^aused  several  valuable  mines  to  be  abandon  id, 
:ind  in  those,  which  were  still  worked,  there 
vvere  yearly  more  or  less  of  these  fatal  accidents. 
Several  attempts  to  light  the  mines  without  vian- 
;er,  had  been  made  before  the  invention  of  Da 
vy,  and  with  tolerable  success.  But  his,  unit  sag 
simplicity  with  safety,  has  taken  the  place  ot 
every  other,  and  has  left  scarcely  any  thing  fur 
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pensive  macliinery,  as  to  fecilitate  its  introduc-|in  part  the  views,  which  ledtothe  establish ment 
lion  into  countries,  and  its  use  by  corporations  of  the  Gardiner  Lyceum.— ft  is  the  object  of  thi* 
of  limited  capital !  | institution  to  give  instruction  in  thojie  branr  .tt's. 

The  mathematical  sciences  too,  are  capable  of  which  arc  most  intimately  'connected  wiih  * 
applications  to*  useful  pur|>oses,  to  an  extent  ai-  arts,  and  to  teach  them  as  the  Ibuadatioii  ot  thei 
most  as  unlimited  as  the  infinity  of  their  own. arts.  In  this  re^^pect  we  believe  its  design  to  .)© 
numbers,  or  as  quantity  itself.  They  embrace 'original.  There  are  many  institutioot  in  *'*'if 
every  thing  capable  of  being  measured,  and  they  !country,  where  these  sciences  are  taught,  and  wo 
are  the  f  oundation  of  all  calculations.  They  aid  are  proud  to  boast  of  one  in  our  own  state,  where 
the  astronomer  in  investigating  the  laws,  i^ich  they  are  taueht  with  singular  success.  But  the 
govern  the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  orbs;  educationatCollegeisdesignedonlyasagener.il 
an  explosive  mixture:  and  a  lamp  thus  covered,!  and  to  deduce  from  them  all  those  principles,  introduction  to  the  lib -ral  sciences ;  it  fwiishos 
and  furnished  with  little  other  apparatus,  is  the  and  to  construct  those  tables  which  enable  the  a  mental  discipline  an, I  is  intenaed  to  enlarge  the 
lamp,  with  which  mines  the  most  dangerous,!  mariner  to  ascertain  his  situation,  when  he  can  i  views  of  those,  who  a.  e  afterwards  to  pursue  »  le 
can  now  be  traversed  in  safety.  I  see  nothing  around  him  but  the  monotony  of  the  [study  of  some  particular  profession.   It  cmbni*  •* 

Though  we  have  thus  far  illustrated  our  re- ' dashing  waves,  and  to  direct  his  bark  to  his  dis-  .loo  wide  ar  extent — ii  consu  nes  too  m%ich  time, 
marks  upon  the  benefits  to  be  expected  from  a!tant  and  invisible  home.  'and  is  attended  with  too  great  expence,  to  be  at- 

*.    •     .  »    .1   ^   :  II..  1     U..*  »V>A  .^n^lv       'n    luKw  * 


th  to  be  devised. — Davy  iiad  discovered  that 
explosionscould  not  be  propagated  through  along 
tube  of  small  diameter,  and  upon  this  hint  he 
proceeded.  He  diminished  the  strength  of  his 
tube,  and  found  it  to  have  the  same  property, 
till  in  a  very  small  tube  the  length  was  reduced 
to  an  equality  with  the  diameter.  He  then  had 
a  lamp  covered  with  a  fine  wire  gauze,  having 
the  diameter  of  the  interstices  equal  to  that  ot 
the  wire,  and  these  acting  like  tubes,  prevented 
explosion,  although  the  lamp  was  immersed  in 


union  of  science  and  the  arts,  principally. by  ex- 
an  pies  drawn  from  those,  which  are  dependent 
upon  chemical  principles  and  which  are  not  the 
most  common,  especially  in  our  country  ;  yet  ii 
must  not  therefore  be  Inferred,  cither  that  che 
mistry  is  the  only  science  which  is  of  practical 
inipoitance»  or  that  the  more  common  arts  have 
not  equagy  with  others,  their  foundation  in  scien- 


But  the  path,  »n  which  we  are  leading  you,  is  tained  by  the  greater  part  of  the  community,  ai.d 
without  an  end,  and  we  will  require  you  to  fol-  t  specially  by  those,  who  are  to  pursue  Agricul« 
low  us  but  little  farther.  Agriculture  is  in  itself,  ture,  or  some  mechanical  profession  for  their  sup- 
too  important,  and  it  will  be  an  object  of  too  port^But  were  it  otherwise ;  were  it  in  the  pow* 
much  attention  in  the  Lyceum,  not  to  be  noticed  er  of  these  classes  to  obtain  an  education  at  Col- 
on this  occasion.  The  intimate  connexion  of  lege,  it  is  not  an  education  suited  to  their  wants, 
this  art  with  chemistry,  is  now  well  understood  They  do  not  merely  require  to  be  instructed  m 
and  generally  acknowledged.  The  superior  sue  the  sciences,  but  to  be  taught  these  sciences  in  a 
tific^ principles.  The  remarks  which  have  been  cess,  with  which  the  earth  has  recently  been  practical  manner.  It  isn  >t  sufBcient  for  them,  as 
made  are  general,  and  the  illustrations  we  have  cultivated  by  men  who  have  brou^jht  to  this  em-  ifor  the  general  scholar,  to  be  taught  thecomm^o 
given,  were  selected  for  their  aptness,  and  not  ploy  ment,  minds  expanded  by  science  and  itored  laws  of  chemistry; — ^they  must  be  instru^ed  narw 
for  their  singularity*  ,  with  its  principles,  is  enou.^h  to  adduce  in  reply  Iticularly  in  the  chemistry  of  Agriculture  and  tUe 

The  truth  is,  there  is  no  art  which  is  not  sojto  all  the  objections  ot  i  .norance,  and  of  the  'Arts,  it  is  not  sufficient  for  theoi,  to  be  able  to 
connected  with  science,  that  it  may  expect  im-  most  bigoted  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  modes,  i^peat  and  to  demonstrate  a  few  of  the  general 
portant  »n»provements  from  scientific  investiga-;  which  age  and  the  practice  of  ancestors  have  laws  of  mechanics:— they  must  be  taught  the  ac- 
tions, and  there  is  perhaps  no  science,  whch  has  sanctioned.  Though  agriculture  is  the  mo$t  an-  plication  of  the  laws;  they  must  be  matte  ac- 
not  almost  innumerable  practical  relations.  Wiiat  ;cientof  the  arts,  it  was  not  so  the  gift  of  Heaven  qu aimed  with  machines;  and  they  must  under- 
knowledge,  examhle^  can  be  more  usiful  tojto  man,  that  it  is  not  like  ov  her  arts  capable  of  si  and  the  sources  of  error  in  applying  theory  to 
a  certain  class  of  men,  than  mechanics, — ^thatjhis  improvement ;  and  its  progi-ess  from  iti  pri-  practice.  These  things  arc  not  done  at  our  C  »l- 
science,  which  treats  of  the  laws,  of  movmg  bo-  mitive  rudeness  to  its  present  state,  is  suficicnt  leges— not  from  any  defect  in  their  systems,  •^ut 
dies  ;  their  velocities,  their  momenta,  and  their  to  induce  the  hope,  that  it  may  siill  advance,  srad  because  it  would  be  aside  from  their  design.  O  it 
—  that  future  generations  may  carry  it  to  a  degree  class  of  students  could  with  no  more  proprietv  tx- 


direction  ; — ot  the  nature  of  the  various  moving 
forces;  the  laws  of  their  operation  ;  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  applied,  and  of  the  c  omposi- 
tion and  direction  of  forces.  Without  an  ac- 
quaintance with  this  science,  how  shall  ;he  me- 
chanic accommodate  the  power  of  his  machine 
to  the  quantity  of  effect  to  be  produced  ?  How 
shall  he  adapt  its  parts  so  as  to  give  it  a  free  and 


of  pei*fection,  beyond. what  even  the  most 
guine  have  ever  conceived.  But  our  expectations 
of  great  improvements  are  founded  in  the  rafiid 
advances  of  science,  and  of  that  just  philosophy, 
which  makes  science  the  handmaid  of  the  arts, 
The  illustrious  Davy  and  many  others  have  di- 
rected their  attention  to  the  different  subjects  of 
agriculture,  and  they 


pect  that  the  physical  sciences  should  be  tan  ^.it 
with  minute  and  constant  reference  to  the  waiiu 
of  the  mechanic  and  farmer  ;  than  another,  th  a 
all  instruction  in  the  learned  lang^ges  sluxild  oe 
directed  to  making  proficients  in  biblical  criti- 
cism ;  or  a  third,  that  Ethics  and  PoliUcal  La^r 
should  be  so  taught,  as  to  prepare  them  for  tiic 

easy  motion, *and  to  obtain  with  a  given  velocity | inquiry  in  agriculture,  and  they  have  raised )litigations of  the  oar,  or  the  deliberations  of  tie 
in  the  power,  a  required  velocity  in  the  weii- ht  ?  I  Agricultural  Chemistry  almost  to  the  rank  of  a  ;Senate  chamber.  But  it  is  plain  that  to  practical 
Kow  important  to  him  also  are  the  investigations  distinct  science.  If  its  claims  to  this  rank  were  men,  science  must  bt  taught  in  a  practical  manner, 
ot  the  philosophers  concerning  friction  ;  of  the  to  rest  upon  the  extent  of  the  field,  which  it  i  We  are  taught  this  by  the  frequent  iailorcs  of 
laws  by  which  it  varies  with  the  weights,  orsur-  opens  for  investigation,  they  must  certainly  be  |  men  who  are  not  deficient  in  the  general  princi- 
faces,  or  velocities  of  moving  bodies;  and  the  admitted.  To  quote  the  words  of  the  distin-'ples  of  science,  but  who  are  unacquainted  wiih 
means  of  overcoming  it.  But  valuable  as  is  ia  g:uished  chemist,  whom  we  have  just  named, |the  particular  sciencr  of  the  arts.  It  will  not 
knowledge  of  this  science  in  all  cases,  to  those  *'  Agricultural  Chemistry  has  for  its  objects  all  said  then  that  the  founders  af  this  institution  hi  e 

'•those  changes  in  the  arrangements  of  matter,  assisted  in  unnecessarily  multiplying  seminaries 

•  connected  with  the  growth  and  nourishment  of  of  education,  for  it  is  new  in  character,  and  it  is 

•  plants;  the  comparative  values  of  their  pro-  designed  to  supply  the  wants  of  a  large  portion 

•  (luce  as  food  ;  the  constitution  of  soils  ;  and  of  the  community,  for  which  no  provision  had 

•  the  manner  in  which  lands  are  enriched  by  ma  hitherto  been  made.   Nor  will  it  be  said,  that 

•  nure,  or  rendered  fert.le  by  the  different  pro-  these  wants  arc  not  real.  The  education  of  the 
*"  cesses  of  cultivation.   Enquiries  of  such  a  na  advocate  or  divine  is  scarcely  more  necessary  to 

gcnuity  has  suggested  a  plan  upon  which  his  ma- •*  ture  cannot  but  be  interesting  and  important  his  success,  than  that  of  the  mechanic  or  the  farm- 
chine  shall  be  constructed,  it  enables  him  to  cal-  both  to  the  theoretical  agriculturist,  and  to  the  er  if  tiie  professions  of  the  former  arc  them- 
culate  its  power,  and  to  ascertain  to  a  considera-;"  practical  farmer.  To  the  first  they  are  neces-  selv-es^bra  iches  of  science,  those  of  the  latter  arc 
ble  degree  of  certainty,  its  value,  without  the  ^  sary  in  supplying  most  of  the  fundamental  founded  in  science.  And  as  we  expect  empiri- 
lossof  time  and  labor  and  expense  in  experiment.  *'  principles,  upon  which  the  theory  of  the  art  cism  fi'om  those,  who  enter  the  learnt^  profes- 
liow  many  times  would  this  science,  in  this  way,'**  depends  :  to  the  second  they  are  useful  in  af-  sions  without  a  suitable  preparatory  education,  so 
pi  event  the  failures  of  ingenious  men; — how  fording  simple  and  easy  experiments  for  di- -we  can  expect  nothing  but  deficiency  of  skill  ;a 
otu  n  would  :t  prevent  ingenuity  being  wasted  to  *•  reeling  his  labors,  and  for  enabling  him  to  pur-  mechanics,  who  have  been  taught  only  the  maua- 
no  purpose,  in  attempting  to  construct  impossi-  **  sue  a  certain  and  systematic  plan  of  improve-  al  exercise  of  their  arts.   There  surely  can  be 

bie  machines,  or  in  proceeding  upon  false  prin-;"  ment."  —    —  ' — *"   

cii'les.  How  often  would  it  prevent  the  abandon  i  *'  It  is  scarcely  possible,"  as  the  same  writer 
ment  of  a  valuable  design,  by  assisting  the  in-  remarks,  to  enter  upon  any  investigation  in  ag- 
ventor  to  discover  the  impediments  which  hinder  •*  riculturc  without  finding  it  connected,  more  or 
his  success,  or  to  make  a  more  judicious  applica-{"less,  with  doctrines  or  elucidations  derived  from 
tion  of  his  principle  !   How  often  would  it  ena-  "  Chemistry." 

ble  the  mechanic  to  make  new  applications  of'  In  exhibiting,  as  we  have  endeavoured  briefly 
principles,  which  are  developed  in  machines  of  to  do,  the  connexion  of  science  with  the  useful 
attested  excellence;  and  how  many  times  would  arts,  and  shewing  the  importance  of  the  form*  i 
it  surest  such  simj^ifications  of  valuable  but  ex-jas  the  foundation  of  the  latter,  we  have  given  you 


who  have  the  direction  of  machinery,  its  value 
is  doubled,  or  rather  it  becomes  absolutely  indis-/ 
pcnsable,  when  any  new  machine  is  to  be  con-  • 
stnicted,  or  an  old  one  is  to  be  adapted  to  some 
new  purpose.  It  is  then  the  only  guide.  !t 
makes  the  mechanic  understand  the  mtans  by 
vhich  his  end  is  to  be  attained  ;  and  after  his  in- 


no  reason,  why  mechardcs  and  agriculturists 
should  not  be  instructed  in  that  science,  which 
will  eiuiblc  them  to  follow  their  purauitit  not 
blindly,  but  from  rational  views.  Those  who  bare 
not  this  education,  may  indeed  copy  faithfully  the 
practises  of  their  fathers,  but  we  cannot  expea 
from  them  improvements  which  shall  ennch  their 
country  and  benefit  the  world.  Is  it  extravagant 
to  suppose  th|t  there  •!  ay  be  many  Watts  and 
Wedge  woods  acattttnrd  tjirtugh  our  country  ^  their 


^1et>(s  bofmL  in  obscurity,  aiirl  not  kno^n  even  to 
ihem^lvrfc  from  the  warit  at  ojipottanity  tor  their 
Lir^  elopement  ?  And  wotiUl  ii  r^c  pTx  iojjUioum  to 
1'  ipt,\  th^t  at  ;his  institution^  ^  :itr  t  t  "hi-.e  itiie  ]- 
may  t^ci^ive  their  first  impulse,  and  be  bi  st 
^  trti^Mio  that  path  whicU  ^|I  Jtl4tiM4i  tc> 
Honour  and  extensive  usefulness. 

APPENDIX. 

Innmctiofi  at  the  Lyceum  will  be  given  at  re- 
c   .tiont,  of  which  there  will  be  three  each  day 

cording  to  the  plan  in  our  Colleges,  there  will 
I  Out  ooe  dasH  admitted  each  year.  The  year 
^  ill  cominence  in  August  at  the  close  of  the  Sum- 
mer vacation,  and  those  who  otfer  themselves  for 
».iini!&5ion  at  any  other  time,  will  be  examined  not 
•  riiy  in  the  preparatory  studies,  but  in  those  which 
I'le  class  into  which  they  enter  have  passed,  pre 
v.ou:»ly  to  their  admission.  For  admission  to  the 
Lvceum,  a  knowledge  of  the  four  fundamental 
<  >etatiOBS  of  arithmetic,  both  upon  simple  and 
<.  *:npound  numbers,  and  of  reduction  is  required 
A  .icr  July  next  will  be  added  the  rudiments  of 
L  ^lish  Orammar. 

i  he  whole  course  of  instruction  will  occupy 
tn'fc  years.    The  studies  of  the  Jinst  year  w^l 

Anthmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  the  Measura- 
lionh  of  Surfaces  and  bolids.  Trigonometry,  with 
lib  application  to  Heights  and  Distances,  Book* 
i^eepnig  and  Khatoric.  Those  of  the  second  year^ 
bu  r  V  cy  mg,  N  av  igation.  Mechanics,  t  heoretical  and 
piactical:  Hydrostatics  and  Hydraulics:  Pneu- 
niHtics  and  Ctiemistry,  with  its  application  to  Ag- 
rivul  ure  and  the  Arts.  Those  of  the  third  year^ 
Ma^^neti&Bi,  Electricity, Optics,  Astronomy,  Flux- 
Mis,  Natural  History,  and  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Mind. 

rhe  studies  are  so  arranged  that  those  of  the 
two  hi  !»t  years  will  make  a  course  of  themselves, 
«ii>(.  btudents  who  may  be  unable  to  remain  longer 
inaD  two  years,  can  leave  at  the  end  of  the  se- 
ct a.  To  the  second  and  third  classes,  lectures, 

companicd  with  suitable  experiments,  will  be 
^iven  upon  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry. 

O 


IP" 


p^efiaratory  lathe  time  of  pkntin^,  which  is  in 
November.  The  society  actuatt-d  t>y  the  pros- 
pernti^i  state  of  thefumls^  aiifi  the  ^i  i  arccs^loTi 
>t  (1101! .^.M^,  liave  increased  the  number  of  thvii 
jjit  miums^  !ij  the  hope  that  it  may  operate  as  :i 
uimulus  to  induce  (jlumers  lo  come  forward  with 
the  result  of  their  attempts,  and  thereby  forward 
the  views  of  the  society,  by  promoting  the  good 
cause  of  Agriculture.  As  a  further  incentive  to 
exertion,  they  have  extended  their  design  to  im- 
ported animals,  provided  they  have  been  kept 
for  service  the  preceding  twelve  months. 
Refi^rt  of  the  Committee  on  Premiuma  to  be 

awarded  by  the  South-Carolina  Agricultural 

Society  in  the  year  18.25. 

The  improvement  of  the  agriculture  of  our 
country  being  the  object  of  our  institution,  the 
society  has  judiciously  resorted  to  the  exhibition 
of  premiums,  as  one  of  the  means  of  promoting 
it ;  but  much  of  the  success  to  be  hence  derived, 


cost  of  laidiig  tEeM,  unl  m 
present  vakw  shoutd  he  trquircd.  The  i 
for  these  conditton  are  obvious,  hrrntis^^it  wnaldbe 
of  little  advantage  to  Uk^sc  ^vliom  desire  to  be* 
nefit  to  k  rimv  th^it  hiri^L  craps  li^ive  been  matie^ 
and  ftiic  animals  rai^it;  U  s^idesii  they  are  inform •  d 
of  the  means  whereby  they  have  been  obtained, 
and  are  shown  that  they  have  remunerated  the 
labor  and  expense  of  procuring  them. 

While  considering  what  objects  it  would  be 
proper  to  recominend  to  the  Society  for  premi- 
ums the  ensuing  year,  the  committee  have  re- 
viewed those  of  the  present  year,  and  as  they  in 
general  accord  with  the  views  of  the  subject 
above  stated,  they  have  inserted  them  in  the  list 
now  presented,  because  they  are  fully  of  opinion 
that  no  practical  inference  can  safely  be  made 
from  the  result  of  a  single  experiment,  but  a  con- 
currence of  several,  and  those  made  in  different 
seasons,  should  take  place,  before  extensive  prac- 


must  depend  on  the  proper  management  of  this  ^'^^  should  be  founded  on  them.   To  these  the  so- 
'  ciety  have  added,  for  which  they  believe  our  funds 

will  be  adequate.  Ti.e  first  is  for  the  encourai^e- 
ment  of  a  class  of  our  agricultural  fallow  citizens, 
whose  agency  is  of  the  utmost  impoitance  in  our 


d.uxiliary, 

Premiums  may  be  considered  as  useful  in  three 
points  of  view — First,  as  an  encouragement  to  in- 
dustry ;  secondly,  as  an  incitement  to  intelligent 


enterprise;  and  thirdly,  as  the  instrument  of ''"''^  ^^"^^'"'^s-  The  Gold  medal  offered  to  tnc 
communicating  the  results  of  the  two  first  points,  I  "1^°^^  meritorious  manager  of  two  or  more  planta- 
and  thereby  diffusing  the  knowledge  acquired  by '^*°"^»  hoped  will  be  an  additional  stimulu  to 
the  experience  of  individuals  throughout  ouri^*^^  ^^entlemen  of  intelligence,  education  and  g««od 
countpv.  It  may  perhaps  be  thought,  that  with  "^^P  years  dedicated  them- 

respect  to  the  encouragement  of  industry,  the  •  P'"®^^ssion,  and  whose  management 

prevailing  principle  of  self-interest  is  a  sufficient  j  already  improved  our  planting  system,  and 
inducement  to  impel  the  agriculturist  to  make  ex- 1  "^^X     ^"^  induce  others  of  good  edu- 

ertions  to  procure  the  best  crops.  Yet  when  we!^^*°"  respectable  connexions  to  adopt  the 
consnier  how  po>vertul  a  motive  is  the  love  of         pursuit.   The  encouragement  oflRered  by  the 


TO  TBS  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

^^^^  • 

CharleiUan^  Stfitember  25,  1823. 
Dear  Sir, 

As  1  am  sure  you  will  feel  gratified  to  suppose 
-II r  Agricultural  Society  are  attempting  to  be  use- 
:ui  in  promoting  the  cause  of  agriculture,  I  send 
:  ou  a  list  of  Premiums  for  the  year  1825,  which 
^^t  re  proposed  and  adopted  at  our  last  meeting  on 
'he  16th  inst^Whenever  you  can  find  room  to 
insert  them  in  your  paper,  you  will  oblige  not  only 
'  ue  members,  but  also 

^Yoarfsithfiil  friend, 
and  obd't  bcrvant, 
CHARLES  E.  ROW\ND. 

As  soon  as  my  Harvest  is  over,  I  shall  plant 
tne  Woad  in  a  paddock  where  there  shall  also  be 
1  '.anted  oats— in  the  course  of  the  winter,  1  shall 
'  f  able  to  judge  of  the  practicability  of  its  being 
I  ^td  as  a  winter  pasture  ;  and  also  which  of  the 
^  *o,  the  cow  or  horse  will  prefer. 

Tfie  South'CaroUna  Agricultural  Society^  at 
'^fir  last  meeting,  held  on  the  loth  inst.  rectiv 
from  their  Committee  of  Arrangements  the 
-mual  list  of  premiums  intended  to  be  awarded 
' )  I  hero  in  the  year  1825.  Although  it  has  been 
•:uMomary  to  announce  the  premiums  of  a  subse 
'ueiit  year  after  those  of  a  former  year  have  been 

. -jiosed  of,  it  is  now  nevertheless  thought  pro 
p.r  to  publish  their  list  at  this  early  period,  Jirith 
:*  view  to  give  sulhcient  time  to  competitors,  to 
^^estow  that  labor  upon  the  land  ii\(ended  tor  the 

ultivRtion  (tf  flax  that  ia  abtokitel/  rc<|tti»iie, 


distinction— how  much  may  be  effected  by  the 
stiiBuius  of  emulation— and  that  to  the  pecimiary 
circumstance  of  some,  our  premiums,  however 
small,  may  occasionally  be  convenient,  it  may  be 
hoped  that  it  will  prove  useful  to  offer  this  ad- 
ditional encouragement  to  industry.  But  while  we 
hold  out  this  inducement,  it  is  important  that  pre^ 
mians  be  so  calculated  as  to  draw  the  attention 
of  our  brother  farmers  only  to  useful  pursuits. 

In  promoting  the  second  point  of  bringing  into 
operation  the  intelligence  and  inventive  faculties 
of  our  agricultural  friends,  by  proposing  to  them 
the  application  of  new  modes  of  culture  to  our 
present  crops,  and  the  introduction  of  new  arti- 
cles as  substitutes  or  auxiliaries  to  what  we  now 
possess,  our  premiums  may  be  expected  to  have 
a  more  powerful  effect;  hence  the  caution  re- 
commended in  the  former  point  is  more  necessa- 
ry here,  when  we  abandon  the  useful  guide  of 
former  •experience,  and  venture  on  tmtrodden 
ground.  For  unless  our  premiums  shall  be  dictat- 
ed by  sound,  enlightened  judgment,  they  will 
have  the  effect  of  the  ignus  fatuus.  while  it  is  our 
ambition  to  become  the  polar  star  of  our  conn 
try's  agriculture.  In  order  to  render  more  cer- 
tainly beneficial  the  diffusion  of  agricultural  in< 
formation,  which  is  the  object  of  the  thiixl  point, 
it  will  be  necessary  that  it  be  made  a  condition 
for  the  attainment  of  every  premium,  that  a  de- 
tailed account  be  rendered  in  writing  by  the  can- 
didates, not  only  of  the  product,  but  by  the  mode 
of  culture,  and  cost  in  money,  and  labor  expend 
ed  on  it,  together  with  the  siti«ation  and  quality  of 
the  land,  and  its  value  at  the  present  prices  ;  and 
in  order  to  avoid  being  missed  by  the  results,  if 
favorable  or  adverse  seasons,  or  by  the  extraordi- 
nary natural  quality  of  the  land,  it  is  proper  that 
each  experiment  should  be  so  far  comparative, 
that  an  account  be  given  of  the  product  of  an  ad- 
joining or  neighbouring  piece  of  land  of  equal 
size  ;  bearing  the  same  article,  in  the  same  sea- 
son and  cultivated  in  the  usual  manner.  So  the 
breed  of  all  animals  exhibited  for  premiums,  the 
tV)od  on  which  they  have  Deen  raised,  and  theii- 
geaerai  treatmeat  while  young,  together  with 


second  to  overseers,  may  excite  their  exertions  to 
good  conduct,  and  when  obtained,  will  be  the  best 
recommendation  they  can  produce  on  change  of 
situation.  The  premium  for  the  experiment  on  the 
culture  of  flax,  is  suggested  with  the  view  that  this 
article,  which  is  considered  of  such  high  impor- 
tance in  the  agricultural  districts  of  Flanders,  Hol- 
land, Germany,  Ireland,  and  other  regions  where 
the  profits  of  husbandry  are  accurately  understood, 
may  be  introduced  as  a  substitute,  if  necessary, 
to  the  articles  which  at  present  occupy  our  fieKis. 

Flax  in  this  climate  derives  an  additional  value 
from  the  circumstance  that  it  may  be  cultivated 
here  in  the  winter,  and  although  this  occasionally 
takes  place  in  the  colder  countries  above  referred 
to,  yet  the  severity  of  their  winters  materially 
injures  the  quality  of  the  flax,  while  the  mildness 
of  our  season  seems  only  to  retard  its  growth  a 
suHficient  time  to  enable  the  staple  to  acquire 
the  length  and  firmness  requisite  for  its  perfec- 
tion. In  proof  of  this  assertion,  your  committee 
present  tor  the  inspection  of  the  society,  a  sam- 
ple of  flax  raised  by  one  of  their  members,  which 
was  sown  in  the  middle  of  November  and  pulled 
on  the  18th  April  last.  If  no  regard  was  paid  to 
the  production  of  the  seed,  it  might  have  been 
gathered  on  the  first  of  April,  when  it  was  in  full 
bloom,  and  it  is  provable  that  if  sown  here  in  tlie 
end  of  October,  it  would  be  fit  for  the  fabric  of  fine 
linen  early  in  iMarch,  and  for  seed  by  the  first 
of  April,  leaving  ihe  field  free  for  any  other  pur- 
pose during  the  whole  summer  and  autumn. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  use  arguments  to  prove 
the  immciise  importance  of  a  product,  said  to 
be  equal  in  value  to  a  crop  of  cotton,  which  may 
be  obtained  in  addition  to  the  crops  usually  culti- 
vated on  the  same  land.  * 

The  subject  of  encouraging  by  premiums  the 
introduction  of  impi*oved  instruments  of  hus- 
bandry, has  also  occupied  the  attention  of  your 
committee,  and  they  have  found  that  the  piougn, 
which  is  the  most  important  of  these,  and  indeed 
forms  the  basis  of  husbandry,  has  been  of  late  so 
highly  improved  in  its  construction,  and  so  cxten* 
sively,  diffused  through  the  state  that  it  requires 
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no  further  encouragement. — ^I'he  most  important 
desiderata  appear  to  be  a  good  threshing  ma- 
chine applicable  to  rice,  and  a  moating  machine 
for  cotton,  which  they  have  added  to  their  list  of 
premiums.  "The  committee  therefore  present 
for  the  consideration  of  the  society  the  succeed- 
ing resolutions. 

Resolved^  That  the  following  premiums  be 
awarded  by  the  society  at  their  stated  meeting 
in  February,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-five,  to  consist  of  the  Gold  Medal,  value 
twenty  dollars,  or  the  Silver  Medal,  value  ten 
dollars,  or  pieces  of  plate  of  equal  value,  at  the 
option  of  the  fortunate  competitor ,^with  appro- 
priate  inscriptions : — 

For  the  best  conducted  experiment  to  be  made 
in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-four,  on  not  less  than  one  acre  of  land, 
not  more  than  210  feet  square,  wherein,  by  any 
mode  of  culture  not  heretofore  generally  used  m 
the  state,  or  by  the  application  of  any  manure, 
in  quantities  not  generally  practised,  the  pro- 
duction of  black  seed  cotton  shall  be  material- 
ly improved — the  Gold  Medal. 
For  a  similar  experiment  on  green  seed  cotton — 

the  Gold  Medal. 
For  ditto  on  Rice — the  Gold  Medal. 
For  ditto  on  Flint  Com — the  Gold  Medal 
For  ditto  on  Gourd  Seed  Com — the  Gold  Medal 
For  ditto  on  Sweet  Potatoes— the  Gold  Medal 

But  the  committee  will  not  consider  either  of 
the  above  experiments  entitled  to  the  premium 
unless  the  product  of  black  seed  cotton  shall 
amount  to  100  pounds  per  acre,  that  of  green 
seed  400  lbs. — of  rice  to  80  bushels,  of  Flint  Com 
to  40  bushels,  of  Gourd  Seed  Com  to  70  bushels, 
afid  of  Sweet  Potatoes  to  450  heaped  bushels. 
For  the  best  Stallion — the  Gold  Medal. 
For  the  best  full  blooderl  Mare— the  Gold  Medal. 
For  the  best  Mare  for  improving  the  breed  of 

farm  horses— the  Gold  Medal. 
For  the  best  Bull  for  raising  working  Oxen — ^the 

Gold  Medal. 
For  the  best  Bull  for  raising  milch  cattle — the 

Gold  Medal. 
For  the  best  Cow  for  each  of  the  above  purposes 

— ^the  Gold  Medal. 
For  the  best  Ass — the  Gold  Medal. 
For  the  best  Boar — ^the  Silver  Medal. 
For  the  best  Sow— the  Silver  Medal. 
For  the  best  Ram — the  Silver  Medal. 
For  the  best  Ewe— the  Silver  Medal. 
For  the  best  conducted  experiment  of  the  culti- 
vation of  winter  Flax  on  swamp  or  marsh 
land— the  Gold  Medal. 
.  For  the  same  oa  high  land— the  Gold  Medal. 
In  order  to  obtain  either  of  the  above  prizes. 


For  the  best  machine  whereby  -the  moating  of 
cotton,  usually^xecuted  by  hand,  may  be  com- 
pletely performed — the  Gold  Medal. 
To  the  Manager  of  two  or  more  plantations,  who 
shall  produce  the  most  satisfactory  testimonials 
from  those  by  whom  he  has  been  employed,  of 
his  diligence',  skill,  good  management  and  hu- 
manity, for  three  preceding  years— the  Gold 
Medal. 

To  the  Overseer  of  one  plantation,  who  shall 
produce  similar  testimonials— the  Silver  Me- 
dal. 

The  animals  to  be  produced  before  the  Society 
at  the  house  of  their  meeting,  at  the  old  Race 
Course,  on  the  Monday  and  Tuesday  previous  to 
the  Charleston  Races  ;  when  convenient,  a  specl 
men  of  the  progeny  of  each  to  be  produced,  as  the 
best  evidence  of  the  value  of  the  animal ;  without 
it,  a  certificate  of  their  ability  will  be  required  ; 
and,  in  all  cases,  certificates  of  their  having  been 
bred  within  the  state,  or  having  been  imported,  and 
kept  for  bcrvice  the  preceding  twelve  months. 

JOHN  HUME,  President, 
Charles  E.  Rowand,  Secretary.  ' 
Charleston^  Sefit.  23,  1823. 


FROM  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

ARTICLF^ENCOURAGEMENT  OF 
MANUFACTURES. 
When  we  witness  the  zeal,  with  which  the 


siderable  part  of  the  sailcloth,  and  an  locoaside* 
rable  sum  for  hunting  for  colors*,  this  vast  amount 
of  value  IS  produced  out  of  the  growtb  of  our 
own  soil,  and  of  our  own  forests.  On  an  avera.;e 
of  all  the  years  from  1803  to  1816,  Dr.  Scybtrt 
found,!  ^^^^  annual  amount  of  new  tonnage 
in  America,  was  102,811  tons  exceeding  that  'if 
the  British  Empire.  This  gives  an  annu  il 
manufacture  of  tonnage  of  five  millions  of  dol- 
lars. This  oranch  of  manufacturing  indut- 
try  therefore  must  be  two-thirds  of  it,  sacr,. 
ficed,  and  to  promote  other  manufacture.  And 
yet  this  vast  amount  of  manufacturing  ioduhtrv 
IS  employed  and  paid  by  commerce,  onI>  a 
the  very  first  step  of  her  operations.  This  an- 
nual bounty  of  five  millions'of  dollars  paid  to  the 
forester  and  woodman,  to  the  iron  founder  a  -d 
smith,  to  the  carpenter  and  shipwright,  does  bat 
bring  the  vessel  to  the  quay.  Seventy  thou^^a  id 
seamen,  with  their  wives  and  children  are  ntxt 
to  be  clothed  and  fed,  or,  in  other  words,  more 
than  nine  millions  of  dollars  are  paid  annually  by- 
commerce, 'in  the  single  article  of  wages  to  sta- 
men, at  the  i*ate  of  eleven  dollars  per  montli. 
As  no  account  is  here  made  of  the  superior  wa- 
ges of  captains  and  officers,  this  estimate  is  qui  v. 
within  bounds.  The  subsistence  of  the  crews,  a' 
the  rate  of  twenty  cents  the  man  per  day,  araoui.t>» 
to  over  five  millions  of  dollars  per  annum.  An  i 
thus,  in  the  pay  and  sustenance  of  seamen  alone, 
fourteen  millions  of  dollars  are  annuallv  cxpciia- 
ed  by  the  commerce  of  this  country,  in  the  w 


c         r  .  Ill      1  J  Ses  and  subsistence  of  the  laborers  it  cmplov  = 

cause  of  manufactures  is  pleaded,  and  duties  on  Combining  this  with  the  five  mUlions  annuaUy 
foreign  importation  are  demanded,  we  cannot  but  to  keen  the  Am*.rinan  tnnnac.^  ;r, 


forced  out  of  the  channels,  in  which  it  his  flowed,;;;  ^7  w^'j^'i^ihe^fi^rt  Itl|^of  ^!immcrcial 
f  ope-tions.   We  say  not  a  .o^  of  the  industry 

required  to  prepare  the  outward  cargo,  or  veiKl 
the  return  cargo,  each  of  which  is  put  in  motion 


a  bounty  for  those  branches  of  industry,  which, 
were  they  profitable,  would  need  no  "bounty !  To 
destroy  the  importation  of  foreign  manufactures 
would,  as  its  first  effect,  be  to  reduce  very  low,  if 
not  to  annihilate  the  market  for  our  great  «oi^h 
em  staples.  It  would  be  to  force  the  South  Arae 


by  commerce,  the  former  to  the  enriching  of  the 
great  agricultural  states,  and  the  latter  resulting 
in  the  growth  of  the  great  commercial  cities.  We 
say  nothing  of  the  service  rendered  to  every  in- 

may  be, 


ncans  and  the  Hindoos  to  supply  the  British  mar-' jj^jd^  however  remote  or  distant  he 
kel  with  cotton  which  they  soon  would  be  able  ^^o  is  enabled  by  commerce  to  take  *dvai.u<e 
to  do  If  the  British  manufacturer  were  unable  to  ^      ^^owded  population,  the  accumul^edcap.- 
11'^^  I'J.^^^^J^L'l'l^l-  ^.^fh i^A?-'  ^.^^  «>7Pf  t'^ion  Which  prevail" 


the  candidate  must  forward  to  the  Secretary  of ,  E"6la"d  has  committed  on  a  small  one,  in  forbid 
the  Society  a  particular  detail  of  the  quality  of  il'ng       importation  of  timber  from  the  north  of 


..  V  consume  an  tne  cot  foreign  countries;  and  thus  purchase  the  mo»t 

un  which  we  now  export.  On  the  contrary,  if  useful  and  necessary  articles  afthe  cheapest  rate. 
It  be  correctly  maintain«l  that  in  general  raw'we  say  nothing  of  all  these,  but  we  rSton  ti>e 
materials  increase  seven  fold  in  value  by  nianu-:,i„pi/pre,iroi„ary  fact,  that  the  commerce  of 
facture,  we  should  consume  only  one  sfeventh  of  ^hi/^o  i„  the  outsei  of  its  operaUous,  with- 
what  issold.n  England.  Weshouldbecomm.tting|out  reckoning  profit  on  an  ounce  of  p^uce 
therefore^^on  a  large  scale,  the  sa^e  error  which ,  shipped  for  exportation,  pays  to  the 

Knc^i Ann  hnft  rnm mitt- tf>H  r»n  a  ttmull  nn#»  in  fftrKiH-  r  . _o  ."^  ^ 


soil,  the  preparatory  culture,  the  quantity  and 
preparation,  if  any  of  the  seed,  the  kind  and 
quantity  of  manure,  and  time  of  its  application, 
the  culture  while  the  crop  is  growing,  the  mode 
of  collecting  in  harvest,  and  the  produce  ;  stat- 
ing also  the  produce  of  the  same  quantity  of 
land,  of  similar  natural  quality,  cultivated  in  the 
usual  manner  in  the  same  season.  The  facts  and 
circumstances  to  be  attested  by  one  or  more  re- 
spectable witnesses.  In  order  to  facilitate  the 
compliance  with  this  condition,  printed  returns 
with  the  heads  of  such  information  as  the  society 
requires,  compendiously  arranged,  will  be  fur- 
nished to  those  who  may  require  them,  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Society,  on  application  at  his 
house,  lio.  35  Meeting  street,  Charleston. 
For  the  best  constructed  machine  for  threshing 
Rice,  which  has  been  in  actual  operation  foi 
one  sea3on,  adapted  to  general  use,  by  the 
small  power  necessary  to  give  it  effect— -tht 
Gold  Medal. 


Euro,  »f.-  She  has  injured  her  manufactures  by  tak 
ing  away  a  market  from  them,  and  she  provides 
timber  for  her  navy  at  a  greater  expense.  But  this 
is  not  the  worst,  that  would  happen  to  us,  by  build- 
ing up  manufactures  at  the  expense  of  our  com- 
merce ;  we  should  destroy  the  most  flourishing 
manufacture  now  existing  in  America.  After  the 
little  domestic  manufactures,  by  which  single 
families  supply  themselves  with  the  necessaries  of 
life,  and  small  mechanics  and  artizans  provide 
the  most  essential  commodities  for  their  villages 
(which,  though  insignificant  in  any  one  instance, 
probably  amount,  in  the  aggregate  to  one  hundred 
millions  of  annual  value,  throughout  the  United 
States)  next  to  these  and  far  before  any  of  the 
'^reat  manufacturing  establishments  .of  cotton,  of 
wool,  of  iron,  or  of  glass,  we  place  the  manufac 
cure  of  thifia.  The  tonnage  of  America  in  1810, 
«vas  estimated  at  seventy  one  millions  of  dollar^ 
m  value  ;  two  thirds  of  which  were  employed  in 
the  foreign  trade.  With  the  exception  of  a  con- 


produ 

.  .  ,  hard  work- 

ing industry  of  the  country;  nineteen  millions  of 
dollars  annually.  When  it  shall  be  proved  thit 
any  or  all  of  the  manufacturing  establishments  of 
the  United  States  do  this,  it  may  me  argued  with 
some  ,  plausibility,  thai  they  deserve  to  be  built 
up  at  the  cost  of  our  commerce.  Meantime  a  mo 
ment's  reflection  on  this  vast  amount^  which  is 
paid  by  commerce  in  annual  wages  to  those  whom 
it  employs,  abundantly  shews,  that  in  commer- 
cial enterprizes,  comparatively  speaking  there  is 
a  vast  consumption  of  labor  and  a  small  one  of 
capital.  To  erect  any  manufacturing  establish- 
ment, with  tolerable  prospects  of  success,  a  hun- 
dred or  two  hundred  thousand  dollara  are  wanted 
in  the  outset.  There  is  not  probably  an  Ameri- 
can merchant  ^hip  that  floats,  worth  forty  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  the  grcat  mass  of  c.u.-  navi^aj 
tion  consists  of  vessels  which  are  built  and  fitted 


*  Tlench  Coxe'«  Statement  of  the  Aru  and 
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fvT  ^ca,  at  3  *:^  'st.      iiom  {mr     tvvcntjf  thousand 
d'Hlars.    VVi  \      V  small  outfit  tjie  ^loU^  k  cir- 
cuma^vigated,  to  id  ihe  fertility^  the  cHciipiiesa  of 
llOWt  the  p«pi4i«r  ^^Ppifi*      accumtil&ied  Cft|»i^ 
m  «tid  InptM^'iraf  m         ccmmtrf,  are  Md 
■ndcr  ooAtfi  bution  to  enricH  ours.  C  ertft vtily  tllib 
Ib  the  circumstance  which  ha&  caused  our  com- 
nicrce  to  flourish  so  much  beyond  our  nianufac- 
lures.    Not  a  want  of  capital,  as  some  writtrs 
allege,  but  a  want  of  capital  in  those  great  mass-l 
ei(,  which  are  required  to  set  up  manufacturing 
establishments.   Capital,  instead  of  being  scarce, 
it»  abundant  in  this  country,  if  by  capital  we 
nican  such  an  amount  of  value  as  enables  a  man 
to  undertake  and  prosecute  an  independent  busi- 
ness.   But  it  is  in  small  amounts— Without  re- 
fit cting  that  the  existence  of  capital  in  small  and 
ih  hlely  diffused  portions  is,  like  the  statute  of  dis- 
tributions ifchich  is  one  great  cause  of  it,  not  a 
disadvantage,  but  the  happiest  feature  of  our  po- 
litical condition  ;  without  reflecting  that  our  pro 
gress  is  so  rapid,  that  notwithstanding  its  perpe 
tiial  division  and  distribution,  capital  is  already 
gathering  itself  into  masses,  competent  to  the 
most  expensive  undertakings  ;  our  manufactur- 
ing writers  have  hit  upon  the  notable  device  of 
raising  a  capital  to  carry  on  this  business;  and 
the  burden  of  all  their  writings  and  addresses  is 
*  we  wish  to  raise  a  capital  large  enough  to  carry 
on  a  woolen  factory,  and  we  call  upon  every  con- 
sumer in  the  country  to  pay  us  twenty  cents  on 
every  dollar  he  consumes,  toward  raising  this 
capital,  of  which  we  stand  in  need.'   Such  claims 
need  but  be  plainly  stated. 


ON  MILDEWED  WHEAT. 
Remarks  hy  the  Editor  of  the  London  Farmer*^ 
Journal^  dated,  jlugust'll,  1823. 

Our  very  respectable  correspondent  (Mr.  Hill- 
yard)  has,  in  this  day's  Journal,  revived  the  dis- 
cusston  of  the  mildew  subject ;  having,  it  ap- 
pears, adopted  the  opinion  that  excess  of  nutri- 
ment causes  the  disease,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, by  exuding  through  the  straw.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  when  the  mildew  takes  place,  the  ascent 
of  the  sap  is  in  proportion  arrested  and  the  per- 
fect filling  of  the  grain  is  prevented,  or  stayed, 
in  proportion  as  the  disease  takes  place,  early  pr 
late,  as  to  the  progress  of  ripening.  If  the  grain 
be  filled,  and  a  little  approaching  to  hardness, 
the  disease  only  takes  off  somewhat  of  the  bright- 
ness of  the  quality,  by  shrivelling  the  later  grains : 
but  if  the  grains  be  milky,  and  the  disease  bad, 
the  produce  may  be  shrivelled  up,  and  the  ears 
ripened  perpendicularly  with  nothmg  in  them 
that  can  be  threshed  out. 

But  if  the  nutriment,  by  excess,  burst  through 
the  straw,  why  or  how  should  it  take  the  form  ot  a. 
fungus?  for  this  fact  is  not  to  be  doubted.  Nei- 
ther if  accidental  f rosea  arrested  the  sap,  and  caus- 
ed it  to  come  through,  would  this  consequence 
follow.  The  sap  might  form  a  gummy,  or,  at 
last,  a  powdery  matter:  but  clearly  it  must  be  a 
simi-liquid  substance  at  first.  It  is  not,  there 
fore,  the  exuding  of  the  sap.  There  have  been 
facts  observed,  and  stated  in  this  Journal,  which 
sufBciently  refute  the  above  notions ;  and,  unfor 
tnnately.  there  have  not  been  any  theories  of  the 
mildew  but  what  are  rendered  nugatory  by  the 
contradictory  circumstances  under  which  the  dis- 
case,takes  place.  The  Editor  once  observed  in 
a  field  near  Lynn,  a  crop  of  wheat,  £p*owing  part 
en  a  rising  hill,  which  was  short  and  standing, 
And  part  in  a  hollow  down  towards  the  fence, 
which  was. long  and  laid  fiat.  The  first  part  was 
nt^rly  destroyed  with  mildew,  but  the  latter  was 
bright  and  good.  The  hili>  part  of  this  fie!  . 
Has  nuher  a  poor  sandy  loam,  out,  deepening  to 


the  hoU<^w,  the  noil  was  approaching  to  Cl^f 
This  latter  had  by  &r  the  mojit  nuiiiioifi||  U 
did  not  bunt  through.  On  a  farm  ar&l! 
near  Stamford^  loiue  yeat^  ago,  they  were  reaii- 
in|;  early  wheats  about  the  iniddfe  oi  August 
very  much  mjldt  wed»  though  light  and  raiddiiEi^ 
crops.  Some  crops  on  the  same  fiirm  were  then 
green  and  much  ht;avier,  ami  would  not  be  rciip- 
ed  in  lehs  thnn  a  tortniji^ht  ■  tlitse  proved  bright 
and  good.  Upon  due  examination,  the  soil  where 
the  first  grew  was  shallow  and  full  of  small 
loose  stones,  but  the  other  part  of  the  land  was 
clay,  though  not  good,  yet  well  worked.  These 
and  all  other  facts  which  we  have  observed,  go  to 
prove  that  good  clay  soils  seldom  mildew  their 
wheats  ;  if  there  be  an  over  proportion  of  vege- 
table mould,  or  of  raw  dung,  or  if  the  bottom  be 
impenetrable  to  the  fibres,  or  ill  drained  where  it 
is  impervious  to  water,  the  mildew  may  take 
place.  It  appears,  therefore,  to  be  not  the  quan- 
tity, but  the  kind  of  nutriment,  which  may  cause 
or  prevent  the  disease  ;  or  rather,  it  is  owing  to 
the  atmospheric  chcuiges  to  which  light  and  pul- 
verulent soils  are  liai>le  :  frequent  rains  after  a 
series  of  warm  weather  (and  contrariwise)  may 
affect  the  fibres  having  but  loose  hold  of  the 
earth,  in  a  very  different  manner  from  those 
which,  on  the  approach  of  harvest,  are  impacted 
in  a  self-moist  clay  soil.  The  effect  seems  to  be 
that  the  health  of  the  plants  is  interrupted,  they 
fall  into  a  state  of  premature  decay,  and,  like  all 
decaying  vegetables,  throw  out  fungi. 

Excepting  what  is  indicated  by  this  general 
mode  of  expression,  our  agricultural  readers 
may  rest  assured  that  the  cause  of  the  mildew 
will  never  6e  discovered.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  hav- 
ing ascertained  that  in  every  speck,  or  blotch,  in 
the  straw,  there  was  a  crop  of  fungi^  and  that 
jthe  heads  of  these  ripened  and  discharged  a  black 
powder,  directly  inferred  that  this  powder  would 
spread  on  other  straws  and  propagate  the  disease, 
la  the  same  manner  those  persons  must  have  ar- 
gued who  have  ascribed  the  disease  to  neighbor- 
ing barberry-bushes.  But  the  truth  is,  that  the 
mildew  cannot  be  propagated  by  any  outward  ap- 
plication of  diseased  plants  to  healthy  ones  ;  nor 
by  any  mode  of  contact  however  varied,  as  to 
heat  or  moisture,  and  progress  of  ripening.  It  is 
also  quite  certain  that  the  disease,  in  making  its 
appearance,  breaks  through  the  cuticle,  or  out- 
ward :ikin  of  the  plant,  indicating  the  fact  that 
the  seed  which,  by  vegetating,  produces  the  visi- 
ble effect,  is  enclosed  in  the  parenchymous  sub- 
stance of  the  culm.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  we 
are  under  the  necessity  of  believing  that  these i 
seeds  (inconceivably  minute)  are  absorbed  from 
the  soil  with  the  food  of  the  plant ;  and  if  so, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that  soils  most 
liable  to  mildew,  are  most  charged  with  these 
seeds — and  that  the  crops  growing  thereon  are 
more  filled  with  them  than  such  as  grow  on  good 
clays,  where  the  straw  is  reedy  and  hard.  If 
this  reasoning  be  not  satisfactory,  we  have  no- 
thing else  to  say,  but  that  it  is  the  nature  of  cer- 
tain soils  to  mildew  their  wheats  in  certain  sea- 
sons. The  disease  being  a  parasitic  plant,  we 
mus(  say  that  nature  has  endowed  the  straw  with 
a  formative  nisus,  or  power  of  producing  the 
plant  under  certain  effects  of  the  atmosphere 
But  really  there  are  innumerable  other  facts  in 
nature  which  are  equally  inexplicable,  and  which 
give  us  no  disturbauce  at  all.  It  is,  howe\  er,  ve- 
ry creditable  to  the  ingenuity  and  reseai'chof  those 
who  have  done  all  in  their  power  to  open  this 
source  of  knowledge,  so  as  to  render  benefit  to 
to  agriculture  ;  though  UHfortunately  it  amounts 
to  no  more  than  a  steady  conviction,  now  taking 
place,  that  the  disease  is  by  no  means  to  be  pre 
vented. 


ftiEMOms  OF  MR,  ROTHSCHILD 
Mr#  N-  Rothschild  is  descended  from  .i^f^r^ 
mtin  lineage^  Mr.  R,.  wught  to  mablisli  JjU  for- 
tune ill  B«j«if|y  Various  were  his  vjcibsim^ies 
in  earlv  Era?  by  his  Industry  and  prudential  con- 
duct, he  acquired  considerable  property  in  the 
lirjen  trade  at  Manchester,  vast  quantities  of 
which  ariicle,  were  exported  dm  int^  the  last  w;ir 
lo  the  Con  till  tut,  where  Mr  Uoiiiichiid  avuUed 
himself  of  the  peculiar  advantage  of  his  broth- 
er's agency  in  that  quarter  of  Europe.  Previ- 
ously to  the  close  of  the  late  war,  Mr.  Rothschild 
transferred  the  scene  of  commercial  operations 
trom  Manchester  to  London.  He  then  became  a 
considerable  speculator  in  the  Foreign  and  Brit- 
tish  Securities  on  the  Stock  Exchange ;  and  after 
the  melancholy  death  of  Mr.  Goldsmidt,  assum- 
ed a  very  prominent  station  in  the  money  market. 
But  the  principal  accident  which  contributed  to 
the  rapid  elevation  of  our  Modem  Croesus,  was 
the  escape  of  Buonaparte  from  Elba,  in  1814.— 
lu  consequence  of  Mr.  R.'s  superior  means  of 
information  on  the  Continent,  this  imporUnt  oc- 
currence was  known  to  him  nearly  forty-eight 
hours  before  it  was  in  the  possession  of  any  other 
person  in  this  country.  He  did  not  fail  to  avail 
himself  of  every  advantage  which  this  priority 
of  intelligence  presented.  His  agents  went  into 
the  market  and  sold  prodigious  quantities  of 
stock.  The  consternation  was  dreadful !  Every 
one  suspected  danger,  none  knew  where  to  look 
.for  it.  The  panic  was  epidemic!  On  the  disclo- 
sure of  the  fact,  the  general  cry  was  sauve  gut 
fieut  ;  and  the  object  of  our  present  article  bore 
off  the  immense  sum,  gained  by  his  success  on 
this  great  and  extraordinary  occasion. 

Mr.  Rothschild,  thus  fortified  in  wealth,  and 
enjoying  at  this  time  the  almost  exclusive  means 
of  acquiring  the  first  intelligence  from  the  Conti- 
nent, soon  established  for  himself  a  reputation 
and  importance,  the  maturity  of  which  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  accomplished  at 
the  present  moment.  He  availed  himself  of  a 
conjunction  with  his  brothers,  (who  arc  also 
great  capitalists  on  the  Continent,)  of  the  oppor« 
tunity  ot  administering  to  the  wants  of  the  King 
of  Pi-ussia,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  Kings  of 
Naples  and  Spain ;  the  Republic  of  Columbia 
and  other  States,  who  negotiated  loans  on  terms 
highly  profitable  to  him  ;  and  which  have,  with 
the  advantages  of  the  courses  of  exchange,  and 
other  incidental  benefits,  realized  immense  sums 
in  addition  to  his  fortunate  speculations  in  British 
Stock.  But  the  great  cou^  de  mam  of  Mr.  R. 
consisted  in  his  out-generalling  the  GaHic  Finan- 
ciers in  the  recent  French  Loan.  In  that  trans- 
a  ction  he  is  supposed  to  have  cleared  upwards 
of  JglOO,000,  by  the  commission  alone,  independ- 
ent of  the  advanUges  of  the  courses  of  Ex- 
change ! 

By  the  fortuitous  occurrence  of  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, Mr.  R.  has  been  enabled  to  amass 
greater  wealth,  than  any  man  that  ever  existed 
in  England.  It  would  be  impossible  for  others 
to  estimate  his  property,  when  Mr.  R.  has  de- 
clared that  he  could  not  do  it  himself.  It  has 
been  asserted,  however,  that  he  can  command 
upwards  of  Fifteen  Millions  sterling  at  arty  time, 
it  required !  When  it  is  considered  that  "  mo- 
ney, the  sinew  of  war,**  is  in  its  amount  illimita- 
ble, and  in  its  control  so  much  at  the  mere  voli- 
tion of  Mr.  R.  it  ceases  to  surprise  the  reader, 
that  such  a  man  should  be  necessary  to  the  Po- 
tentates of  Europe,  and  that  his  friendship  and 
assistance  should  be  no  less  anxiously  sought, 
than  promptly  and  powerfully  afforded. 

Mr.  Rothschild  is  a  Baron  of  the  German  em- 
pire, to  the  Emperor  of  which,  he  has  rendered 
some  essential  services.  He  is  about  43  years  of 
age,  and  possesses  a  family  of  nine  children.  His 
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mode  of  life  is  remarkable  for  its  retired  descnp- 
tion.  Unlike  his  great  predecessor,  (GoldsHiidt,) 
he  does  not  boast  of  his  choice  and  exquisite 
wines,  or  herald  his  hospitality  towifrds  the  Prin- 
ces of  the  blood.  His  appearance  is  unostenta< 
tious :  his  deportment  familiar ;  and  his  manners 
unaffected  and  affable.  His  conversational  style 
on  'Change  is  rapid,  acute,  and  discriminating;. 
He  carries  about  him  no  aristocratical  feeling ; 
neither  does  he  affect  a  singularity,  the  common 
concomitant  of  extraordinary  genius,  and  the  im 
potence  of  mental  pecuniary  plenitude.  His  face 
IS  distinguished  by  a  lack  of  that  piercing  intelli- 
gence, which  lights  up  and  animates  the  expres- 
sions of  those  proverbial  for  their  acutenes;  but 
there  is  a  quickness  in  the  eye,  which  denotes  a 
lively  and  unremitting  watchfulness  of  the  mind, 
on  every  subject  of  general  interest. 

When  engaged  in  conversation,  Mr.  R.  usually 
dangles  a  bunch  of  keys  in  his  right  hand,  and  in- 
dulges a  habit  of  abruptly  turning  from  the  ob- 
ject to  whom  he  is  speaking,  and  suddenly  re- 
newing the  colloquy.  He  possesses  a  memory  so 
remarkably  retentive,  and  the  powers  of  mental 
addition  so  copiously  strong,  that  he  effects  all  his 
immense  calculations  without  the  agency  of  pen 
or  paper  :  and  often  at  those  times,  when  the 
din  of  business  gives  note  of  preparation*!  for 
a  **  rise  or  fall."  His  genius  is  of  that  order, 
which  often  enables  him  to  perceive  the  benefit 
or  disadvantage  of  a  proposition,  before  the  par- 
tics  have  fully  viewed  the  surface.  His  move- 
ments are  characterised  by  profound  judgment: 
his  attack  is  no  less  able,  than  his  retreat  judi- 
cious. 

Mr.  Rothschild's  private  character  is,  we  be- 
lieve as  amiable  as  his  public  life  is  important. 
He  diffuses  his  benevolence  with  judgment  and 
liberality.  When  solicited  to  countenance  an  In- 
stitution with  his  name,  he  answers,  **  You  know 
I  never  take  a  public  part ;  if  you  want  (as  I 
suppose  you  do,)  money ;  name  the  sum,  and  you 
shall  have  it ;  but  don't  make  me  look  ostenta- 
tious or  mean,  by  naming  too  large  or  too  small  a 
sum."  His  eleemosynary  contributions  are  chief- 
ly distributed  amongst  objects  of  the  jewish  per- 
suasion ;  who  have  in  many  instances  arrived  at 
a  state  of  opulence  through  his  instrumentality. 
Such  a  liberality  of  disposition,  and  philanthropy 
of  character,  has  divested  envy  of  her  deadly  in 
fluence  ;  and  created  for  Mr.  Rothschild,  an  im- 
perishable reputation,  which  will  descend  with 
advantage  to  his  family  in  after  ages. 

^ar  niiigr 

FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

FOUNDATION  WALLS  FOR  MILLS. 
In  reply  to  some  enquiries  made  in  the  Ameri- 
can Farmer  No.  27,  on  the  subject  of  aecuring 
ihe  foundation  of  brick  ivallafor  miiis.  The  wri- 
ter has  not  actually  built  any  of  'that  kind  of  ma- 
terial, but  has  often  seen  defects  in  the  bad  man 
agement  of  foundations  of  brick  awd  stone  both, 
by  not  laying  them  deep  enough,  more  especially 
"When  the  water  wheel  was  pl  .ced  close  on  the 
our  side.  It  ought  to  be  an  universal  rule  to 
avoid  placing  the  water  wheel  near  to  the  main 
house  walls  ;  it  should  be  distant  enough  to  ad- 
mit a  safeguard  wall  between  the  water  wheel 
and  house,  which  will  of  course  require  a  lon- 
ger shaft. 

Now,  if  the  situation  of  ground  will  admit,  I 
shoLld  prefer  the  placing  the  water  wheel  in 
the  centre  of  the  building;  then  you  avoid  any 
bad  effect  of  water  undermining  any  "but  the  pit 
Walls  which  are  easily  repaired,  if  any  failure 
happened,  they  not  being  higher  than  the  ground 
floor.  I  have  built  two  stone  mill  houses  with 
hcrtvy  walls,  and  one  was  85  feet  long,  35  wide, 
Which  gave  ample  room  iorthe  water  passm^i 


through  the  centre  and  water  pit,  that  received 
a  6^  feet  water  wheel  having  both  ends  of  the 
shaft  at  liberty  to  receive  cogwheels  to  commu- 
nicate motion  to  any  part  of  three  stories,  and  the 
house  is  now  fully  occupied  with  machinery ; 
my  foundations  being  4  leet  base,  heavy  stone 
laid  across  the  wall.  I  built  another  since,  and 
had  no  reason  to  alter  the  plan  of  the  former, 
but  pursued  it — ^the  house  whs  55  feet  long,  and 
45  wide  ;  my  walls  2  feet  6  inches,  the  first  story, 
2  feet  the  next,  and  20  inches  to  the  third,  leaving 
an  offset  of  6  inches  at  each  tloor,  to  rest  the 
ends  of  the  main  girders  on,  and  to  prevent  any 
break  in  the  walls  :  both  of  these  mills  are  sound 
walls  without  a  crack ;  the  first  has  been  built 
thirty  years,  the  other  twenty  years,  the  former 
was  burnt  and  rebuilt  on  the  same  walls. 

Respecting  brick  walls,  I  have  not  had  expe- 
rience further  than  observation  has  given,  ex- 
cept their  duration  in  water — i  once  had  a  fall 
experim'ent ;  the  brick  was  bar  t  and  well  burnt ; 
as  any  one  of  the  slighted  obser  ation  must  know, 
that  slack  burnt  ones  will  a  sorb  water,  and 
burst  to  pieces  the  first  of  their  freezing  and 
thawing  afterwards.  Those  were  hard,  well 
:  burnt  to  top  the  chimney  of  a  sawmill  ;  a  great 
freshet  about  4  years  after  moved  my  saw  mill, 
so  far  as  to  cause  it  to  be  taken  to  pieces  ;  w^ 
collected  most  of  the  brick,  but  some  was  buned 
under  the  gravel,  so  as  not  to  oe  found  until  ten 
I  years  after ;  they  were  hooke<k  oul,  a  lump  of 
half  a  uozen  sticking  together,  being  a  corner 
locked  so  together,  as  not  to  be  readily  broken,' 
by  lifting  them  up  and  Uasning  them  on  the 
iground,  until  some  of  the  bnck,  to  my  astonish- 
'ment  broke,  rather  than  leave  the  mortar,  that 
had  lain  un  er  water  ten  years^this  proved  that 
water  had  no  effect  on  the  mortar  dement,  after 
being  first  fairly  dry. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  better  cement,  than  a  due 
proportion  of  gvod  sand  and  good  lime  well 
burnt,  and  well  worked,  and  not  to  put  in  a  very 
large  portion  of  lime,  leaving  it  to  mellow  in 
mass  covered  up  with  sand ;  if  it  should  be  a  week 
or  even  a  month  all  the  better,  then  work  it  all 
over  well. 

Now  as  to  the  thickness,  it  ought  to  be  govern- 
ed by  the  size  and  dimension  of  the  building ; 
the  base  secured  by  heavy  plank  laid  in  the  bot- 
tom two  abreast,  or  flatted  logs  e  ^ually  good,  to 
give  the  wall  an  equal  bearing ;  this  will  do  for 
any  common  soil ;  if  very  soft,  piling  is  the  only 
remedy.  It  is  the  well  securing  the  foundation 
that  is  of  the  first  importance,  no  good  is  to  be 
had  from  the  extra  thickness— -I  have  seen  a  3 
feet  wall  of  brick  built  to  a  large  and  powerful 
mill,  becoming  thinner,  as  it  advanced  up ;  I 
do  not  know  the  proportion. 

I  should  think  24  inches  up  to  the  ground  floor, 
then  20  inches  the  first  story,  and  eighteen  above, 
amply  strong,  and  g^ut  the  walls  at  every  layer 
by  pouring  in  mortar  in  a  liquid  state,  this  fills  it 
solid,  and  it  becomes  as  one  solid  mass-^and  1 
think  less  than  that  would  do,  except  the  house 
is  designed  tor  a  great  and  uncommon  burthen. — 
But  seasoned  timber  is  ipiportant ;  if  green,  t  hey 
shrink  and  leave  vacancies,  and  the  walls  de 
pending  on  the  wood,  leaves  a  vacancy  to  settle 
one  side  of  the  wall  more  than  the  other. 

C.  K. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  TU£  AMjtRICAN  FARMEE. 

MAKING  WINE — practical  anp  useful 

FACTS. 

Fmeyard,  near  George-  Town^  ^ 
D.  C.  Sefit.  30t/i,  1823.3 

Dear  Sir, 

I  have  this  day  put  the  last  barrel  of  wine  oi 
this  vintage  in  my  cellar— •!  have  twenty-ftve  bar 


rels  of  the  different  kinds  (the  produce  of  about 

two  acres,)  viz: 
9  barrels  of  Constantia,  containing  301  galls. 
6   do.  Tokay,  do.       202  do. 

3   do.      Bland  Madeira,    do.  102 
5   do.  of  the  above  grapes  mix'd  do.  158 
2^  do.  Worthington  grape,  do.  64 
1  keg  made  of  the  Fox  Grape,  cul- 
tivatedy  *  lo 


do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 


of  which  about  one  seventh  will  be  lees,  &c. 

The  grapes  did  not  ripen  so  well  nor  so  equally 
this,  as  they  did  last  year,  and  were  upwards  of 
two  weeks  later  in  ripening ;  and  a  great  many 
more  mildewed  and  rotted  than  usual,  owing  to 
the  wet  weather  in  August. 

To  answer  a  number  of  enquiries,  of  how  much 
wine  will  a  bushel  of  grapes  produce  ?  1  had 
twenty-two  bushels  of  the  Constantia  grapes 
picked,  and  in  the  bunches  they  weighed  45  lbs. 
the  bushel,  and  when  picked  off  the  bunches, 
they  measured  12^  bushels,  and  weighed  sixty- 
six  pounds  the  bushel.— They  were  then  bruised 
and  put  into  a  vat,  and  after  the  pulp  and  color- 
ing matter  was  dissolved,  (which  took  three 
days)  the  juice  was  drawn  off  from  the  bottom 
of  the  vat,  and  produced  fifty  four  gallons  of  pure 
juice.— Then  the  skins  and  seeds  were  put  to  the 
press,  and  produced  ten  and  a  half  gallons  more ; 
making  on  the  whole  sixty  four  and  a  half  gallons 
ot  juice  from  twenty-two  bushels  of  buncues  of 
grapes — 1  then  had  twenty  bushels  of  the  Tokay 
grapes  gathered,  and  in  the  bunches  they  wei^^ li- 
ed forty-four  and  a  half  pounds. — They  were 
bruised  and  fermented  one  night,  when  there 
was  forty  three  gallons  of  pure  juice  drawn 
from  them,  and  when  they  were  submitted  to  the 
[press,  they  produceu  sixteen  gallons  more ;  mak- 
ing in  all  fifty-nine  gallons. — If  the  season  had 
ueen  drier,  i  suppose  there  would  not  have  been 
so  much  juice  in  the  grapes  but  it  would  have 
been  richer— -but  I  have  no  doubt  on  an  ave- 
rage of  years,  the  above. uentioned  grapes  will 
produce  more  than  two  and  a  half  gallons  to 
the  bushel  of  bunches. 

About  one  third  of  all  my  Bland  Madeira 
grapes  became  mildewed  or  otherwise  perished 
—and  it  has  been  the  worst  year  that  I  ever  knew 
of  for  ripening  grapes^ 

About  eleven  bushels  of  grapes  in  the  bunches, 
on  an  average,  made  a  barrel  of  wine— and  an 
acre  will  on  an  average,  make  upwards  of  foot 
hundi'cd  gallons. 

I  am.  Dear  Sir, 
Very  respectfully, 
Your's  8cc. 

JOHN  ADLUM. 
P.  S.^As  there  were  considerable  quantities 
oi  grapes  sold  in  the  market,  and  otherwise  dis- 
posed of  and  given  away,  1  think  I  must  have  had 
near  300  bushels. 

The  Egyptian  millet  you  sent  me,  grew  up- 
wards of  10  feet  high,  and  has  heads  of  more  tnan 
20  inches  long,  only  one  of  which  blossomed,  and 
was  destroyed  last  night  by  the  frost. —  The  Sen- 
na grew  very  luxui*iantly,  being  now  more  than 
seven  feet  high"— the  frost  has  not  yet  injured  it 
—it  is  full  of  blossoms,  and  has  some  seed  pods 
which  I  fear  will  not  ripen,  and  as  it  appears  to 
be  an  annual  plant,  will  of  course  be  lost. 

J.  A. 


Cheafi  Method  of  making  Blacking  for  Shoee. 

Ivory-black,  two  ounces;  brown  sugar,  one 
>unce  and  a  half ;  and  sweet  oil,  half  a  table- 
spoonful — Mix  them  well,  and  then  gr^dii^y 
add  half  a  pint  of  small  been 


AMKtttrAN  FAHMKIL 


{he  Siau  of  Arw  T^jrlr. 


of  .f|rrirti»iifir ^  *2 


ON  THE  NECESSITY  OF  CHAN6IKG 

[  />fi  n  t  th  e  Far  tn  r  r's  A  fa  go  zinc] 
•  Unre  y*^i  fount!  h  of  se  rvice  tf>  change  the  seed 

•  «f  l»hini*'.  tTriTTi  €iw  anil  or  cJifikate  tf)  another, 

*  *hy  ^ — FrfiTi'  the  almost  universal  adop 
Micnof  tht  practict^  it  seems  that  expeneiKie 

•  hui  Mly  jiiMtfied  it,    In  tti^.^we- tX«^»t 

*  thfti  do  not  iLi-rive      perMlS^  III  ilk  fdlin 

It  4m  not  teem  i»c9#ifffi|S  |  IM  Id 

•r>|»lRiii  it,WB!»fA  &f*ff^  Paper* 

Sin^Koc  %mviti«  ^fxesi  tf)  «  complete  of 
mirmM  «i3«|^I#lii  iftPlftYlire  pf  what  dis- 
ensMicttit  it  ttai  m#^rt  nn  tht  ttibjt^ct  of  the 
ii«m»ity  of  a  chanj^L  of  steri  in  tht  ciihiviition 


cmnstane^  of  loiL  dud  ^Uld  m  Hia  WA*  it  tli^ 
cam  tifiodtit«d  oo  dni         fton  t»«fi9 
nwif  re1«t«4  to  «  good  atodr  cif  t««d.  ii_ 

Kbelendescncnlcd,  Thlit  luiwever,  doii  not 
nish  ^idence  mt  alMtrAct  cfftcacy  In  & 
change  of  seetl  ;  for  it  is  clear,  that  thr  farmei- 
wdultl  not  have  bettered  his  circutii!?!: aiic.es  \vm\ 
he  not  ohivimi'd  seed  of  a  quality  superior  what 
was  pi^K;ncrd  on  his  own  farm.  Aj^Ltii}^  we 
know  yhut  rrops  may  become  dtttrioriitcd,  by 
the  adoj  lion  of  the  too  g«iieriil  prjfcctice  of  sow- 
ing corn  ne^i  iy  as  it  grows,  uaiug  Utile  p^lns  to 
wpurmte  tbr  gpod  seedftfrniBi  weak  and  imper- 
ii tmn  I  of  bjr  a  IkiiUjr  rotatloo,  or  bj  many 
Olh^  lAfGlUliHtatices  of  mismaiuigemenl.   Ill  fucn 


1^  JklS^  ^T^i0§Hg  Jf0if 

pint  of  fttHHid  malt,  fusp^nded  in  m  bm,  atid 
close  the  bitng  perfectly ;  the  tjw  wiU  be  im- 
pro^  44iliis.  Ite  whole  dme  of  dimifinf  k  for 
uact^     ■  •* 

\^*ht  ^  bt  (.r  ss  E>t  conje  sour,  add  some  ciysttr 
shtlh»  calc.i  r.i  il  to  whi' ^  wesH,  or  a  little  powcT*"  1 
( halk<^  Either  ot  the^e  will  correct  the  ^dUv. 
ynd  will  miLkr  it  brisk  aiid  ipiftillg^;  #Oitm 
be  drank  Blvnofit  immedintdir  i 


A.  oite,  it  may  be  a  temporary  improvemeot  to 

obtain  a  freiib  mifiply  of  need.   But  this  does  not  To  hfttrte 

establish  the  ib«tt«c^  efficacy  of  a  change  ;  fori    It  has  been  wipiK^sf  d  by  many  persons*  that  tn 

_    Mill  the  improvemeni  depends  solel)'  on  the  far-  bottling  porter  there  Is  some  preparntioEi  riiaile 

ot  com;  but,  as  an  endeavour,  however  humble,  mcr  having  selected  seed  of  a  quality  better  than  use  of  not  generally  understood:  readers  may 
tr.  fex  the  principles  of  that  necessity,  may  at  his  own,  otherwise  it  would  be  absurd  to  sup-irest  assured,  that  nothing  more  is  necessaiy  to 
the  approaching  season  not  be  uninteresting  to  pose  that  his  crops  could  have  been  meliorated  produce  good  bottled  porter,  than  attention  to 
fatmers,  1  have  taken  the  liberty  ot  submitting  by  a  change.   In  short,  in  every  supposable  case  the  following  rules : 

Ik  hat  has  occurred  to  me  from  an  imperfect  con-  of  change  of  seed,  any  improvement  that  takes  Let  the  bottles  be  clean  washed  and  drained 
sideration  of  it.  phtce  must  be  the  effect  of  some  concomitant  dry— the  corks  sound  and  good,  for  this  is  essential. 

*    A  ^w^M^f  ;«  o.  ^Ao#«.r.^i>  ^«^«o„;f»  change  of  obvious  circumstances;  and  the  ne  Fill  the  bottles  on  one  day,  and  let  them  stand 
1  unc..  "^^^  cessify  of  the  change  seems  to  have  no  relation  open  till  the  next :  this  will  bring  the  beer  to  a 

foi  an  ^^^^  to  the  >e  ne  sais  guoi,  that  mysterious  antipathy  proper  flatness,  and  prevent  the  corks  from  fly- 

nerallyemertained  jm^^^^^  betweei  the  soil  iid  a  particular  race  of  plants,  ing,  or  the  bottles  from  buying.   Let  the  bot- 

posed  '^P"8^j^^^,]^,Vr.r^  ^^i<*  >^        to  be  excited  by  their  long  famili.  ties  be  corked  as  close  as  possible, 

a  succt  ssion    J?*^"I^,  anty.   This  is  the  abstract  necessity  of  which  I     These  rules  will  apply  equaUy  wcU  to  the  bot- 

lar  stock  of  seed,    ^^his  anu^^a^  be  a     J  ^.  existence ;  maintaining,  tling  of  ales. 

n  1  h  J^T^vL^/^lhi.^^^^        ^^^^^    nonnecessity  fcr "  changing  the  se^|   

D  1  have  conversed,  unable  to     ^^^^^^  another,"  cheafi  and  wholsome  Table  Beer. 


s».crtrt  principle 
those  with  whom 

account  for  it,  consider  it  sufficient  to  say,  the 
soil  tires  of  the  plants,  or  the  plants  of  the  soil 
In  this,  it  appears  to  me,  there  is  much  delu- 
sion ;  for  I  hold  that,  abstractedly^  there  is 
no  efficacy  in,  and  therefore  no  necessity  for  a 
change  of  seed.  The  grounds  of  this  opinion  1 
sli«iil  endeavour  to  explain. 

\\  ithoot  going  into  the  never-to-be-determin 
ed  question.  What  is  the  food  of  plants  ?  A 
take  It  for  granted  that  each  species  of  vegeta 
ble  has  its  peculiar  pabulum  ;  and  that  this  pecu 
liar  uiatter  must  ex'st  in  the  soil  in  which  the 
fcevd  of  that  plant  is  sown,  otherwise  it  will  not 
be  produced  m  a  perfect  state.   If  any  particu- 
lar species  of  vegetable  be  repeatedly  cultivated 
in  the  same  field,  it  may  so  exhaust  its  food  in 
that  soil,  that  the  latter  will  become  unfit  to  pro- 
duce the  plant  in  perfection  ;  and  other  circum- 
stances, such  as  the  application  of  certain  ma- 
nures, inay  incapacitate  a  piece  of  land  from 
rying  a  particular  species  of  ]>lant  to  maturity. 
Biit,  in  this  case,  a  mere  change  of  seed  will 
not  prove  a  remedy.   Something  must  be  done  to 
Ttfktoie  to  the  land  the  pabulum  of  the  plant 
sought  to  be  cultivated  in  it,  otherwise  a  change 
et  seed  will  prove  of  no  avail.   Again,  I  cortceive 
that  a  plant,  after  being  deteriorated,  by  unfit- 
ness of  soil,  inadequacy  of  climate,  or  faulty 
cultivation,  may  be  restored,  by  being  transfer 
red  to  better  soil,  or  a  more  genial  climate,  or 
b>  being  more  carefully  cultivated.    Bu<  this  is 
no  proSf  of  an  abstract  efficacy  in  a  change  of 
Bee  i.    Here  there  is  a  concomita  ii    m  •  ge  of 
circtimstances,  which  pi  inly  accounts  for  the 
tniprovement :  for  we  are  entitled  to  hold,  that 
coin,  once  degenerated,  cannot  be  reproduced  in 
m  more  vij^rous  state,  unless  it  be  transferred  to 
Iund  different  in  the  circumstances  either  o*  cli 
mate,  soil,  or  mode  of  culiiva  ion.    Still  further, 
c^^ti  crops  may  degenerate  b  the  gradual  opera- 
ti.niof  an  uiifavourable  clin>  te,  or  by  the  natu 
raJ  barrenness  of  the  soil  in  which  they  are  ra's 
ed     I  '  such  a  case,  the  farmer  finds  an  ad^ai: 
ta^v:^  in  hiivin*;  recourse  to  fre»tt  snd  the  pi 
dMe  ot  a  more  genial  climate  or  beiucr  iand^  oi 


unless  in  the  case  of  a  degeneracy  of  crops,  from  Xo  four  pjunds  of  coarse  brown  sugar,  add 
some  of  the  obvious  causes  I  have  alluded  to  ;  ten  gallons  of  water,  then  put  in  three  ounces  of 
and  in  such  a  case,  an  improvement  can  be  ef-  y^Qr^s,  and  let  the  whole  boil  for  three-quarters  of 
fectcd  only  by  obtaining  a  supply  ot  better  seed  ^n  hour,  and  work  it  as  usual.  It  should  be 
This,  too,  is  the  only  case  in  which  there  can  be  ^ept  a  week  or  ten  days  before  it  is  Upped,  when 
any  efficacy  in  a  change,  except  the  object  be  to  improve  daily  afterwards,  within  a  mode- 

obtain  a  better  variety  of  a  particular  plant  than .^^g  time  of  consumption. 

whatsis  already  possessed.  With  this  view,  it  j  Another  method,  and  for  a  smaller  quantity,  is, 
may  be  justifiable  to  sow  seed,  though  even  in-  put  a  pound  of  treacle  to  eight  quarts  of  boil- 
ferior,  as  a  sample,  to  what  is  already  produced  j^g  water  ;  add  two  bay -leaves,  and  a  quarter  of 
on  the  farm,  if  superiority  of  soil,  climate,  or  ounce  of  Ginger  in  powder.  Boil  the  whole 
cultivation,  afford  a  reasonable  prospect  of  im-  fifteen  minutes,  then  let  it  become  cool  and' 
proving  the  quality  of  the  nev^  variety.  ^^^k  it  with  yeast. 

I  am  quite  aware  of  the  nicety  of  this  question, 
and  sensibile  of  my  own  incompetencv  to  the  I  rt^w^v  n^f-r 

discussion  of  it;  but  I  shall  think  1  have  done  i    ^  ^       ^\\^^f^rZ.^Zl^^  ^aa  ^rx^  ^^^v^'r^ 
enough,  if  some  of  your  enlightened  correspond-'  Jo  every  gallon  of  *P™5 
ents  should  be  induced,  from  what  I  have  sa^       sliced  white  Kinger,  one  pound  of  common  loaf 
to  edify  us  with  their  sentiments.  Xn. 
StOJtehavtHf  3d  January,  1820 


,ugh,  if  some  of  your  enlightened  correspond-'    *  o  every  ga.ion  o,  8pri»Bw«cr«: 

s  should  be  induced,  from  what  1  have'^said.  H  t  ^^'Tc'^T.TlC^  tL.  •  hnil  the 

.j:r.  *u„:-.  v„   '  sugar,  and  two  ounces  ot  lemon  juice;  boil  the 

mixture  nearly  an  hour,  and  take  off  the  scum  ; 
then  nm  it  through  a  hair  sieve  into  a  tub,  and 
when  cool  (viz.  at  70®)  add  yeast  in  the  propor- 
tion of  half  a  pint  to  nine  gallons  ;  keep  it  in  a 
temperate  situation  two  days,  during  which  it 
may  be  stirred  six  or  eight  times ;  then  pat  it 


"to  kill  insects  which  attack 
fruit  trees. 

Springfield^  4th  October,  1823, 


into  a  cask,  which  must  be  kept  full,  and  the 


So  many  complaints  nrevail  about  the  insects  Y^^}  taken  ofi^  at  the  bung-hole  with  a  spoon  - 
that  injure  fruit  trees,  and  particulaHy  the  peach.  In  a  fortnight,  add  half  a  pint  of  finmg  (isinglass 
that  I  tnk-  thP  lihR.^vtnai  «n  iHU rnm^r  for  th^  pic^ed  andsteepcd  in  becr)  tomnegallons,  whi  Ji 


hat  1  take  the  liberty  to  ask  an  idle  comer  for  the 
following  application,  which  is  believed  to  be  ve- 
ry efficacious.  Let  one  drachm  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate be  dissolved  in  a  gill  of  gin,  and  diluted 
with  four  quarts  of  soft  water,  then  apply  the 
mixture  with  a  paint  brush,  it  does  no  injury  to 
the  trees,  but  effectually  destroys  all  the  vermin. 
J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq. 

PYROLIGNEOUS  ACID. 
Extract  of  a  letter  from  a  correspondent  dated 
.VfoRG\NTON.  12th  September,  1823. 
Will  some  of  your  correspondents  have  the 
goodness  to  give  us  the  method  of  preparing  the 
Pyroligiieoos  acid,  whether  by  saturation,  by 
distillation,  or  in  what  way, — the  kind  of  wood 
kAat  yields  it  in  the  greatest  quamity 


picked  and  steeped  in  beer)  toninegallo 
will,  if  it  has  been  properly  fermented,  clear  it 
by  ascent.  The  cask  must  be  kept  full,  and  iie 
rising  particles  taken  off  at  the  bung- hole  — 
When  fine  (which  may  be  expected  in  iwen' y- 
four  hours)  bottle  it,  cork  it  well,  and  in  su ai- 
mer it  will  be  ripe  and  fit  do  drink  in  fortnight. 

Preparation  of  Yeast. 
It  has  been  mentH)ne  i  before,  that  yeast  is  the 
barm  or  froth  which  rises  in  Beer,  an  i  ' 
Malt-liquors   luring   a   stat*  of  ferment  i  m. 
When  thrown  up  by  one  quantity  of  VTalt 
nous  liquid,  it  maybe  preserve^*  to  be  put  i»i:o 
another,  at  a  future  period  ;  on  which  it  vvi'l  ex- 
t't  a  similar  fermentative  action     Ye  st  is 
wisc  used  in  the  making  of  bread,  which  without 
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such  an  addition  would  be  heavy  and  unwhole- 
some. 

It  has  a  vinous,  sour  odour  ;  a  bitter  taste, 
arising  from  the  hops  in  the  malt  liquor  ;  and  it 
reddens  the  vegetable  blues.  When  it  is  filtered, 
a  matter  remains  which  possesses  properties  si- 
milar to  vegetable  gluten  ;  by  this  separation  the 
Yeast  loses  the  property  of  exciting  fermentation, 
but  recovers  it  again  when  the  gluten  is  added. 
The  addition  of  Yeast  to  any  vegetable  sub- 
stance, containing  saccharine  matter,  excites  fer- 
mentation by  generating  a  quantity  of  Carbonic 
Acid-Gas.  This  very  useful  substance  cannot  be 
always  procured  conveniently  from  malt-liquor 
for  baking  and  brewing ;  the  following  methods 
will  be  found  useful  for  its  extemporaneous  pre- 
paration. 

Mix  two  quarts  of  soft  water  with  wheat  flour, 
to  the  consistence  of  thick  gruel,  boil  it  gently 
for  half  an  hour,  and  when  almost  cold,  stir  Into 
it  half  a  pound  of  sugar  and  four  spoonfuls  of 
good  yeast.  Put  the  whole  into  a  large  jug,  or 
earthen  vessel,  with  a  narrow  top,  and  place  it 
betore  the  fire,  so  that  it  may,  by  a  moderate 
heat,  ferment.  The  fermentation  will  throw  up 
a  thin  liquor,  which  pour  off  and  throw  away ; 
keep  the  remainder  for  use  (in  a  cool  place)  in  a 
bottle,  or  jug  tied  over.  The  same  quantity  of 
this,  as  of  common  yeafct,  will  sufl&ce  to  bake  or 
brew  with.  Four  spoonfuls  of  this  yeast  will 
make  a  fresh  quantity  as  before,  and  the  stock 
may  be  always  kept  up,  by  fermenting  the  new 
with  the  remainder  of  the  former  quantity. 


Permanent  Ink  for  Marking  Linen. 
This  useful  Ink  is  composed  of  Nitrate  of  Sil- 
ver (Lunar  Caustic ;)  and  Tincture,  or  Infusion 
of  Galls ;  in  the  proportions  of  one  dram  of  the 
former  in  a  dry  state,  to  two  drams  of  the  latter. 
The  Linen,  Cott©n,  or  other  fabric,  must  be 
first  wetted  with  the-following  liquid,  viz.  Salt  ot 
Tartar,  one  ounce,  dissolved  in  one  ounce  and  a 
half  of  Water;  and  must  be  perfectly  dry  befort 
any  attempt  is  made  to  write  upon  it. 


Baltimore,  Friday,  October  10,  1823. 


The  Editor  ojf  the  American  Farmer,  well 
aware  of  the  taste  and  patriotism  of  the  ladies 
of  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  and  how  ma- 
terially and  honorably  they  contribute,  by  their 
notable  housewifery  and  go<)d  management,  to  the 
comfort  and  independence  of  their  families,  begs 
leave  respectfully,  to  present  to  them  his  res- 
pects, and  to  offer  his  services,  to  show  for  them 
such  articles  of  househould  manufacture,  as 
they  may  wish  to  send  for  i)remium,  to  the  next 
Maryland  Agricultural  exhibition,  to  be  held 
luar  Baltimore,-on  the  5th  of  November-^to  ex- 1 
phjn  what  he  wishes  to  be  understood  by  this 
tender  of  his  services.-^It  may  happen  that  la-j 
dies  may  have  prepared  or  manufactured,  certain 
commodities,  and  have  difficulty  in  sending  them 
for  want  of  some  one,  to  take  charge  of  and  at-| 
tend  to  them — what  wc  mean  then,  is,  that  if  in 
all  such  cases  they  will  have  them  carefully  put 
\x\)  and  labelled,  and  sent  by  Capt.  Vickers,  of 
the  steam  boat,  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  this 
pa)  er,  he  will  cause  them  to  be  taken  out  and 
fairly  exhibited,  and  either  sold,  if  the  owner  so 
•wish,  or  safely  returned  by  the  same  conveyance. 
Premiums  awarded  for  any  such  articU^s,  will  be 
received  and  carefully  deposited  with  Capt.  Vick- 
ers. I 


SUPERIOR  WHITE  WHEAT  AND  OATS, 
Messrs.  Haven  &  Smith  of  Philadelphia,  have 
rendered  a  very  acceptable  service  to  the  Agri- 
cultural community  by  the  importation  of  white 
wheat  and  oats,  both  of  very  aufierior  quality^ 
from  Rotterdam.  Farmers  and  millers,  are  in- 
vited to  call  at  the  office  of  the  Ameiican  Far- 
mer, where  samples  of  each  may  be  seen,  ^d 
will  be  much  admired.«-Messrs.  Hammond  £c 
Newman,  of  this  city,  will  have  a  few  bushels 
of  the  wheat  for  sale,  and  farmers  in  the  white 
wheat  district,  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland, 
ought  to  secure  some  of  it  for  seed,  by  way  of  ex- 
periment. In  Philadelphia,  the  wheat  is  held 
at  ^2,  and  the  oats  at  75  cents  per  bushel. 


VERY  FINE  RACING  EXPECTED. 
The  association  formed  in  this  city  for  the  im< 
provement  of  the  breed  of  that  noble  animal,  the 
horse,  have  proceeded  with  great  spirit  and 
directness  to  their  object.  Subscriptions  already 
made,  have  warranted  the  Club,  in  offering  very 
liberal  purses  for  three  days  racing,  to  commence 
on  Tuesday  the  22d  of  this  month.  The  sum  to 
be  run  for  on  Thursday,  is  ONE  THOUSAND 
DOLLARS,  and  will  doubtless  bring  upon  the 
turf,  the  swiftest  coursers  of  Virginia  and  other 
States. 

Some  good  citizens  object  to  racing  altogether, 
while  others  deprecate  with  too  much  reason, 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  often  conducted, 
as  being  promotive  of  gaming  and  other  species 
of  dissipation.  Those  therefore  who  take  plea- 
sure in  the  sports  of  the  turf,  as  a  source  of  man- 
ly and  rational  amusement,  and  as  the  only  effec- 
tive means  of  preserving  the  blood  horse  in  his 


>f  Upper  Marlborough,  and  I  have  no  doubt  have 
seen  enough  this  rooming,  and  on  their  return  to- 
day to  Baltimore,  will  confirm  what  I  have  said. 
You  may  rely  on  the  devastation  being  greater  than 
^ou  can  have  any  idea  of,  remaining,  as  you  do, 
m  a  city  so  closely  built,  you  would  not  feel  it. 

All  the  accounts,  of  which  we  have  many  from 
different  quarters,  go  to  shew  the  loss  of  one  half 
the  crop.  The  peculiarities  of  the  season  had 
kept  the  tobacco  in  a  growing  state,  and  prevent- 
ed it  from  ripening,  to  a  later  period  than  usual,-* 
and  the  frost  being  earlier,  and  for  a  few  hours 
very  severe,  the  calamity  has  been  heavy  and 
extensive.  It  is  a  fact  too,  that  a  much  greater 
number  of  houses  filled  with  tobacco,  have  been 
burned,  than  ever  were  in  one  season  before,  and 
this  is  ascribed  to  the  great  desire  to  give  their 
tobacco  the  highest  possible  color,  to  which  the 
planters  have  been  prompted  by  the  great  diff«:r- 
ence  now  made  between  dull  and  bright,  and  the 
very  high  prices  at  which  the  latter  has  been  sold. 
—Firing,  to  be  effectual,  is  at  all  times  a  dangerous 
process,  and  in  pushing  it  too  far,  there  has  been 
a  great  number  of  houses  burned. 

Edit,  jim,  Farmtr. 


BALTIMORE  MARKET. 

PRICES  CURREJVT^OJtRECTED  BrBEKLr. 

Flour,  best  white  wheat,  $7  25 — Howard  street. 

from    wagons,  $7  fine    do.   $6  50— Wharf, 

do.  26  to  86  25,  do.  do.  g6  cash— White  wheat, 
%\  20  to  X  30— Red  do.  ^1  10  to  gl  15,  for 
Maryland,  andgltogl  09  for  Virginia— Rye, 
44  to  45  cents — Com,  36  to  38  cents — wharf 
Oats,  27  p.  30  cts.—  wagon  Oats,  31  cents — Beef,  8 


purity,  have  long  desired  to  see  these  sports  re-i^^^  Ib^Live  Cattle,  $6  to  «6  50,  per  cwt.— 
vived,  with  such  precautionary  arrangements!  3^^^^  hog  round,  glO— Pork,  «7  50  per  c.  Jb., 
and  guarantees,  as  will  replace  them  on  the  5  3  cts.  per  pound— Mutton,  5  to  6  cts.  per 
most  respectable  footing,  and  preclude  from  the  ib.— Beans,  retail,  gl  50,  cargo  price,  1  12f-. 
course,  every  thing  offensive  to  the  eye  or  ear  of  p      ^^^^11,  75  a  80  cts.,  cai-go  price  58  a  60  cts. 


the  most  scrupulous.  This  we  trust  in  regard  to 
the  Baltimore  races,  has  been  fully  accomplished; 


—Red  Clover  Seed,  ^^6 — Orchard  Grass  do.  g3— 
Herds*  Grass   do.    g3~ -Timothy  do.  J(4 


suchat  least  IS  the  hope  and  the  intention  of  the  ^pi^  Seed,  75  to  80  cents — Whiskey,  from 
gentlemen  now  associated,  who  wiU  use  every  I  wagons,  30  cents  per  gallon  including  the 
possible  effort  to  justify  the  expectation,  whichl^^  jj^pple  brandy,  30  to  32  cts.— Peach  do. 
their  names  have  excited,  and  they  ask  and  ex-  ^^  ^  70  cts.-Shad.  «6  00,-Herring8,  No.  1. 
pect  the  co-operation  of  all  those  of  their  fel-  ^  ^bl..  No.  2,  $2  37*— Fine  Salt,  75 
low  citizens,  who  take  an  interest  in  the  charac.^^^  bush.,  coarse,  do.  70-Butter,  (fir- 
ter  of  the  city,  and  m  the  particular  objects  of  ^^^^  Ib.-Egps,  12icts.  per  dci  — 
the  society.  -tj  j-  ea^*^   


DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  TOBACCO  CROP 

BY  FROST. 
Extract  of  a  letter  from  one  of  the  moBt  oftu- 
lent  and  judicious  Planters  in  Prince  George's 
County t  to  the  Editor  of  the  .4merican  I'ar* 
mer^  dated  30th  Sefitemier,  1823. 
Last  night  we  had,  quite  unexpectedly,  a  se- 
vere frost.   I  thihk  I  speak  within  bounds,  when 
1  say  it  has  destroyed  at  least  one  half  of  the  pre- 
ent  crop  of  tobacco  in  Prince  George's— which 
}  ou  know  to  be  a  large  proportion  of  the  tobacco 
made  in  the  State  of  Maryland.   If  we  have  suf 
fered  so  considerably  here,  in  the  upper  counties 
they  must  have  suffered  still  more  severely, 
have  before  seen  considerable  loss  by  frost,  but 
nothing  like  the  present — yesterday  the  forepart 
of  the  day  was  quite  mild,  and  about  12  o'clock, 
in  the  field,  the  shade  was  qmie  agreeable  ;  nor 
did  it  turn  cool  till  towards  night,  when  the  wind 
was  from  the  North  West;  and  after  night  it 
blew  a  gale,  and  continued  so  for  some  hours. 
The  frost  this  morning  astonished  me,  and  I  havt 
no  doubt  did  others ;  indeed,  it  stole  on  us  as  a 
thief  in  the  night. — Mr.  Hogoverth  and  Mr  John 
H  Hodges,  o*"  your  city,  were  with  me  vester- 
day,  would  lodge  somewhere  in  the  neii^hborhood. 


New  Hay,  S15  per  ton,  old  do.  gl6— Straw, 

Maryland  Tobacco^As  last  report,  except 
the  inferior  qualities,  which  may  be  quoted  from 
50  cents  to  gl,  higher  in  demand. 

THE  MEDICAL  LECTURES  will  com- 
mence as  usual,  ontbe  last  MONDAY  of  Octo- 
ber next. 

Surgery,  John  B.  David ge^  M.  D. 

Chemistry*  Elisha  De  Btuts^  M.  D, 

Practice  of  Physic,  JVathaniel  Potter^  M,  D. 
Anatomy,  Granville  Sharp,  Pattison^  M,  D. 
Materia  Medica,  Samuel  Baker^  M,  D. 

Institutes  of  Physic,  MaxmU  McDowell^  M.  D. 
Midwifery,  Richard  IV  Hall,  M.  D. 

As  the  Infirmary  attached  to  the  University 
will  be  finished  before  the  last  week  of  October, 
the  Clinical  Lectures  on  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
will  commence  the  first  week  of  the  session. 

ELISHA  DE  BUTTS, 
Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty. 


Hinted  ererv  Friday  at  J94  per  miKiim  for  JOHN  S.  SKINNER.  E<fi- 
tor.  b)  JOSEPH  ROBINSON,  OD  the  North  Wm  comrr  of  M»rkrt 
and  Bilndere  itreett,  Baltimore  ;  where  crm  dt-tcriptkni  of  Hx* 
and  Job  Priminir  i«  exenited  with  nea:iie»i  iind  d«p«eh— OrJ-r» 
from  adittaiicc  for  PRINTING  or  WND.NU.  *  i»b  |«v|»rr  dt- 
reetiom  prooiptiy  attendrd  to,  addrened  to  J. 


uro|KT  dt- 

Baititi*?pr- 


AM  KlU 


AGHICULTUKE, 


$ht  SM^  of  ror^4 
OK  PRUNING  or  ORCHARDS. 

Thertisrio  Liranch  of  i1k-  managemoit  of  or- 

fArmtd,  Ouuv  the  opci  iiUoJi  of  prunmg ;  a  belief 
neertn^  is  so  genera),  tliat  e*eii  ihe  most 
Ctfcltn  vHl  ^Hom  omit  it — buck  howrvei-,  is 
Ibe  *«Jit  6f  ikiU  In  many  of  ihc  opef  atorn*  tba* 
ICOJ  nfffUxt  won  Id  be  leJis  prrjutlkUl,  than  their 
pf rfonottncc  of  it.  If  judn  ii'^^s]  V  cJi^nc,  pratiiD)^ 
fnRMiei  lirmlth  and  t*a)t)  tm-.::  iiess:  and  w ill 
c<'inil*0(;  a  Ucc  in  vigor,  lorji^  iiii  r  the  comnii>ri 
pcnod  of  u>  durFitjOTJ.  Notliiir-  1,^^  cf4iinl>uttjil 
mot^  to  the  icr.pci  fect  kiiowk^lj^c  i>i  this»  optni- 
istiu  ih^in  the  worUy  and  viniiUcIli^iblt  ,^yiitcni;i 
irlnchbAve  bec!ii  pubU^hid  re.s[]trtui|;  it;  in  a 
null  \0^lld0  i(ffmimf  M  H  umiKCi  mry  tcj  1  1^ 
mac!l  ^mssbl!  ^otddfahchru  hud  ii  uit  drnTic/it 


'  r$k\  dcfi^t  1  in  ihcir  laiW  *to  be  corrected  wit* 
Wcty,  bv  free  pruntlif  ^  ft!ld  forming  t  heir  brancH 

iiei  eac!t%hid,  in  then  vUible,  imtl  tmlformity 
shape  muf  t»«  moi%  as^ly  ftCUlncti* 

Apptr  trtM  ^ouM  h*  «o  Inrirtefl,  iiS  W  ftllAw 
tnnn  and  hortc  to  pa»a  under  them  in  pUi^ijibii^i,' 
this  elevstion  of  tne  branches,  wh'^W  It  [>rot*^cl»» 
them  fftkin  c&ttle,  opens  the  ground  lo  the  «3lnt«- 
iy  inftticMCte  of  the  th£«r«i|>t    l^raln  mid 

Ka  efiTOr  is  more  utiiv^rsal,  than  an  anxlttf  fia^ 
party  prodiictiveness  in  an  orchnrd  ;  It  is  c^ejf  ral- 
ly oblttin^'d  at  the  exf^ense  of  mxAtii  tvLiitaa! 
profit,  and  by  a  f^ieat  diminution  of  tht-  ^i7x 
■vigor  r.f  rhu  trees  ;  bolieving  early  fecundity  to 
fie  injurious  to  the  vigor  and  perfection  of  plants, 

theife  #vldeil€es  tif  tor  first 

stapes  fsf  their -existence, 

3t  was  a  common  pmrM-cc,  tntticyMl^'tince,  to 


iried  tlie  ytar  befbre*  1  h»we  twe  ews  ttom 
Hht  wm  minted  th«  firet       tfic^  lp%tt  ciiVr*^'  ^ 


mtil 
If 


f0ft.^|  4lC]^fll^J^M  fAltXKi. 


nppK'    Mr.  FciTsyth'?t  cetehi  iU'<i  cnmpf>sitiorj  to 
liiige  woiintN  produced  by  piuning;  that  novelty 
which,  however  well  understood  fiy  an  observing  i'i'^';,"";''^  V''*  'layan'ong  us;  and  has 

intelligent  gardener,  can  scared)  b«omprehend- po,)ularUy  .  from  a  general  behef 
edby  the  labourer,  en.plovfd  in  the  buwness  of|of  '«  "ncfficacy-Mr.  Forsyih.  at  a  later  period, 

pmiineanorchard-friln  the  rapidity  „f  vege- a?  a  new  discovery,  what  ha«»  been  ^  

ution,  wWch  is  genemlly  ascribed  to  Uie  nature  '""E. P»«  c<>»n"-y :  t^a*      notto  be  laid  at  y. 

of  «ir  climate,  excessive  pi-uning  is  very  apt  to:ai'P'!ca"?»?f        ^""8  and  unne.  was  more  ef-.  j^^^  j 

Stnerate  an  infinite  numbe?  of  suckers  from  the  fif*««>"»  «  the  wounds  of  trees  than  his  j^j^^  ^^^^ 

Umhs of  apple  trees;  which,  if  suffered  to  grow' pl*'**''.  P*"  ">  """'s'  dl/nate  °*  England,  ^j^,.  p,jrticularly  if  made  very  m«ddv,  would 
are  more  injurious  to  the  production  of  fruit,  than  j»"  America  our  winter  frosts  decompose  it,  and      ^  valuable  acn.tisition  to  plant«r»  and  farmers 

'"«''?«mn'er  heats  dry  it  «p  so  completely,  as  to  ^e  got  on  the  land. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 

The  noUo«  th«t  Ito  bee^  ta%cii  of  tlie  irri^^^- 
tor,  by  ibe  Editor  of  that  valuilil^  reapottitorf  uf 
ai^H cultural  infarmalion^  the  Amefkan  Farintm 
in  cnnsetiut^nce  of  yonr  comTOnnication  to  him  — 
calls  acknhwledgmetit  on  a»y  p^rt,  of  is  . 

liberality  nmX  fneodly  disposition  lo^vutrtU  nnJi 
vidu^l  research  and  induairy — and  nf  \fAn-  ;]  ,.■. 
tering;  attcjiiions  ou  the  occaiiion,  which  I  mu-' 
be  iillowed  to  impute,  more  to  the  public  itplrir^ 
which  animates  ymir  ei^ertiona  in  the  cai»e  ni 
Aj^nmlmti^  lnpiwtaMvtVt  tlw  lo  my  d^mm 
that  f  wbdld  otherwise  have  on  them,   ft  Is  -w^th 
reluctance  that  I  trouble  yxm  again  on  the  same 
subject ;  but  as  the  irrig;ator  has  attracted  iU% 
notice  of  several  gentlemen,  pro  and  con,  and  as 
!  the  faults  and  deficieqces  of  the  machine,  ou^ht 
our  door.  It  seems  hut  just  and 
should  give  the  reasons,  which 
construction  of  it.  Believin.i^  that  salt- 


render  it  useless  for  the  purposes  intended 

-— ««C90^9B^ 

FROM  THK  SAMK, 


the  woody  branches  which  are  removed;  our 
^Tfathcat,  and  dry  atmosphere,  render  close  pru- 
ning lessnecessar)'  here  than  in  Kii^land,  whence 
derive  most  of  our  instruction  on  this  point. 
A  good  general  mle  is,  never  to  shorten  the 
branches,  unless  to  improve  the  figure  of  th« 
tr«e ;  and  then  to  take  them  off  at  the  separation, 
Tcry  close,  ^  that  the  wound  may  heal  well  and 
soon:  the  branches  should  shoot  as  much  as  pos- 
sible in  mcrea&ing  di&tances,  as  they  proceed^ 

from  the  common  centre,  inclining  a  little  up-] not  profitable,  while  others,  with  the  same  keep-! to  get  a  niachiie  that  would  run  through  the 


]in  such  (juantity,  and  at  such  an  expense,  as  tn 
gain  time,  save"  labour,  and  not  to  interfere  with 
the  general  modes,  or  rules  of  planting — be- 

  Igan  to  turn  the  thing  in  my  mind,   ifeveral  plans 

ON  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  COWS,     presented  themselves,  and  among  others,  a  car- 
j5y  Russell  Woodwarh,  of  Suffolk.        riage  arith  wheels  «ud  a  box  or  cask  ;  bat  as 
Having  formerly  kept  a  lai-ge  number  of  cows,'»ur  farms  and  plantations  are  generally  cultiva- 
I  observed  many  amongst  them  that  dried  up  ted, '  to  wit— on  beds  or  ridges,  from  fokir  to 
their  milk  so  early  in  the  fail,  that  they  were,  eight  feet  apart,  and  the  great  desideratum,  was 


vards,  by  which  means  the  sap  will  be  more 
evenly  impelled,  and  better  distributed  ;  the 
ranges  slfould  not  approach  too  near  to  each  other; 
for  the  adnussi^n  otther^ysof  the  sun  is  neces- 


mg,  gave  milk  in  plenty  until  late  in  the  season. -alleys,  without  injary  to  the  gi'owth  on  the  I}eds 
I  likewise  have  often  heard  my  neighbors  observe,  |  or  ridges,  and  which  would  be  ased  at  all  times 
that  some  of  their  cows,  though  very  good  in  the  of  the  year — I  soon  found  that  no  box  or  casl^, 
fore  part  of  the  season,  dried  up  of  their  milk  ;  could  be  used  on  wheels,  without  being  reduced 
urytothe  production  and  perfect  maturity  of  |so  early,  that  they  were  unprofitable,  and  they  •  to  so  small  a  size,  as  to  defeat  the  original  de- 
^ne  flavoured  fruit — ^in  cutting  off  a  branch,  it  should  have  to  put  them  off ;  I  accordingly  found  |  sign ;  inasmuch  as  the  multiplicity  of  tunn 
she  uld  be  done  as  close  as  possible,  never  leaving 'it  expedient  to  find  out  the  cause,  if  possible:]  which  so  small  a  machine  would  have  to  make,  t» 
a  stump,  fcr  the  bark  cannot  grow  over  it,  and  and  when  I  brought  to  mind  the  ways  that  some. carry  out  the  requisite  quantity  of  water  for  au 
diicase  in  the  wood  will  inevitably  follow.  If  the, of  my  young  cows  had  been  kept  and  milked,  I  acre  of  groimd,  would  take  up  so  much  time, 
^ound  produced  by  the  separation  be  very  large,  attributed  the  cause  to  the  milking  of  them  theUnd  would  require  so  much  additional  labor,  as 
cover  it  with  tar»  or  thick  paint ;  if  small,  fresh  Ihrst  season  they  gave  milk;  and  by  many  ex-!  to  render  it  unwise  and  imprudent,  to  resort  to 
cow  dung  will  be  the  best  plaster:  1  have  healed  |periments  since,  1  have  found  that  young  cows,  |  this  mode  in  preference,  to  the  ways  and  means 
very  large  wounds  from  the  gnawing  of  calves,  the  first  year  they  give  milk,  may  be  made,  with 'hitherto  resorted  to,  to  manure  land.   It  was 


horses,  and  sheep,  by  a  liberal  application  of  this 
plaster,  secured  by  a  bandage  ot  paper  or  linen. 

When  trees  are  much  pruned  they  are  apt  to 
throw  out  numerous  suckers  from  the  boughs  in 
the  following  summer ;  these  should  be  rubbed 
off  when  they  first  appear,  or  they  may  be  easily 
broken  off  while  young  and  brittle— cutting  is  apt 
to  mcrease  their  number.  Trees  differ  much  m 
Their  fornix  and  require  very  different  treatment 
i=  pruning ;  it  may  not  be  necessary  in  our  warm 
clmiate  to  trim  quite  ao  close  as  In  England,  but 
tr^t  care  sbould  be  observed  to  take  off  every 
iimh  which  crosses  another,  or  is  likely  so  to  do  at 
a  future  time  ;  those  who  can  conveniently  do  it, 
will  find  a  benefit  from  forming  the  heads  of  their 
trees  inXlfee^ursery,  the  year  before  they  remove 
Utem— when  transplanted,  they  will  thrive  more 
rspidly  frooa  not  having  been  pruned,  at  the  time 
of  removal*  which  in  some  measure  exhausts  and 
weakens  the  tree ;  1  have  been  latterly  in  the 
hahit  of  giving  the  principal  praning  to  my  or- 
chards, alter  they  have  been  planted  out  about 
fvc  or  mix  years;  their  growth,  with  proper  cal- 
tiraiion  is  then  so  vigorous,  as  to  peraut  any  oattt< 

Voi-  fi.— 30, 


careful  milking  and  good  keeping,  to  give  milk  |  evident  also,  that  if  even  it  was  constructed 
almost  any  length  of  time  required,  say  from  the  upon  a  scale  of  seven  feet  wide— .(the  only  di- 
first  of  May  to  the  first  of  February  following,  |  me nsions  that  1  conceive,  could  really  render  it 
and  will  give  milk  late  always  after,  with  care-; beneficial,)  and  supposing  the  alleys  to  beeig:ht 
ful  milking.  But  if  they  are  let  to  dry  upj>f|feet  wide,  there  would  be  great  danger  of  the 
their  milk  early  in  the  fall,  they  will  be  sure  to  wheels  destroying  the  plants  on  the  beds,  or  of 
dry  up  their  milk  each  proceeding  year,  if  i  their  so  compressing  or  binding  the  earth  around 
they  have  a  calf  near  the  same  season  of  the  them,  that  it  would  be  better  to  dispense  with 
year;  and  nothing  but  extraordinary  keeping  the  watering,  than  to  risk  the  destruction  of  the 
will  prevent  it,  and  that  but  for  a  short  time.  I  previous  labour.  Hence,  I  concluded  to  try  the 
have  had  them  dried  up  of  their  milk  in  August,  cask  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  represented 
and  could  not  by  any  means  make  them  giveitoyou,  in  the  draft ;  and  finally  adopted  it,  as  the 
milk  much  past  that  time  in  any  proceeding  {most  eligible  mode,  of  realizing  the  principle  of 
year.   In  1%2Q^  1  had  two  heifers,  which  had  asconomy,  which  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of 

in  matters  of  experiment,  and  of  gaining  the 
end  proposed  by  the  labour.  I  beg  leave  to  no- 
tice the  following,  as  some  of  the  advantage's  of 
the  catk  on  felloen^  over  a  c^%k  on  vfhe^fa.  If 
the  alleys  are  no  more  than  five  feet  wide,  a 
hogshead  four  feet  long,  can  discharge  iis  c  m- 
tents  from  both  heads  as  it  revolves,  (which  was 
the  orisinal  intention,)  without  injarin'^  any 
thing  on  the  beds,  or  the  beds  them&elvca,  wliilc 


calves  in  April,  and  after  getting  them  gentle,  I 
set  a  boy  to  milk  thera  for  the  season,  (which  is 
often  done  the  first  season,  on  account  of  their 
having  small  teats :)  he  wki  careless,  and  dried 
them  both  off  in  August.  Although  I  felt  satis* 
fied  I  should  lose  the  greater  part  of  the  profit 
of  them  afterwards  jret  I  took  it  upon  me  the 
following  year  to  milk  them  myself,  and  give 
them  good  feed,  but  to  no  purpose.   I  could  not 

make  thempveiailk  much  past  the  tame  time  they  thej^  wouldr  he  watered^  or  manured  if  you 
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f  lease,  OA  each  SAdt,  leaving  the  alleys,  where 
the  felloes  run,  to  absorb  the.  stuplus  water, 
.keeping  the  earth  mellow,  and  in  a  &tate  to  be 
prpHtdble  when  hauled  up  to  the  plants— a  cask 
on  felloes,  can  be,  at  very  little  expense,  and 
with  very  little  trouble,  brought  immedi- 
ately into  use,  can  hh  employed  m  any  stage 
of  the  crop,  provided  the  beds  are  five  feet 
apart,  saves  Ume,  and  considerable  labour,  both 
to  man  and  beast— the  oecoiiomy  of  the  thing 
alone,  is  obvious,  in  regard  to  the  difference  be- 
tween the  cost  of  a  pair  of  wheels  and  a  liogs* 
head.  Another  reason  in  fiivour  of  the  felloes, 
is  that  at  every  revolution  of  the  cask,  tiie  water 
itself,  taking  the  direction  of  the  moving  power 
becomes  a  considerable  tm/to//m/,  from  its  motion 
and  weight  agidnst  the  cask,  as  long  as  there  is  any 
water  in  it.  1  presume  it  will  not  be  denied,  that 
a  weight  raised,  though  no  more  than  four  feet 
tVom  the  earth,  is  more  likely  in  consequence  of 
that  very  elevation  on  wheeU^  to  make  a  greater 
resistance,  and  to  have  a  more  direct  tendency 
to  sink  them  deeper  in  soft  ground,  than  if  the 
same  weight  was  running  on  the  ground  ou  its 
own  axis,  or  so  near  the  ground  as  to  be  influen- 
ced by  every  jostle^  which  it  is  liable  to  experi- 
ence, from  uneven  ground.  It  is  an  acknowledg- 
ed principle,  that  the  farther  any  body  is  remo- 
ved from  the  point  to  which  it  is  attracted  by 
the  force  of  gpravity,  the  greater  will  be  its  pro- 
{^rcssive  velocity  in  its  descent,  according  to  its 
vpace,  through  which  it  has  to  pasft ;  of  course, 
the  greater  will  be  its  pressure,  wherever  it 
falls  or  rests — ^this  ought  to  give  the  felloes  a 
preference  over  wheels — as  well,  because  they 
have  7iO  friction-^^  as  because  there  are  no 
bodies  sliding  one  over  another,  which,  is 
proportionate  to  the  wight  laid  upon  them  ;  and 
as  friction  not  onl^  depends  upon  the  moving 
bodies,  but  on  the  irregularities  on  the  surfaces, 
upon  which  they  move,**  but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
my  purpose,  that  I  should  enter  into  a  discussion 
of  this  kind.  1  am  satisfied  with  the  few  hints, 
that  have  been  given,  by  Mr.  Gideon  Davis  and 
Mr.  John  D.  Craig,  who  I  am  pleased  to  find,  are 
i'avourably  impressed  with  the  practicable 
operations  of  the  machine.  It  is  clear  to  my 
mind,  that  felloes  cannot  be  subject  to  as  many 
difficulties  and  inconveniences  as  wheels  ;  for  if 
owing  to  the  softness  of  the  ground,  the  felloes 
should  sink  to  their  whole  depth,  (an  extreme 
case,)  siill  the  cask,  bearing  then  its  own  weight, 
would  ease  the  draft,  by  running  on  its  own  sur- 
face, and  would  relieve  the  felloes,  without  havmg 
the  constant  effect,  (now  not  wanted)  of  the  rol- 
ler. 

The  idea  suggested  by  Mr.  John  D.  Craig,  res- 
pecting %ma,ll  staves,  agrees  with  my  own  view 
of  the  case,  when  the  machine  is  intended  to  be 
used  as  a  roller,  as  well  as  for  watering ;  but  in 
that  case  a  cask  without  felloes  had  better  be 
resorted  to,  and  to  avoid  any  difficulty  with  re- 
gard to  the  bung,  a  tapering  plug  could  be  used ; 
bince  however  hai*d  it  might  be  forced  in,  it 
could  easily  be  started,  whf n  wanted  to  be  drawn 
to  fill  the  cask :  this  kind  of  stopper  for  the 
bung  hole,  I  would  recommend  at  all  times.  I 
cannot  conceive,  nevertheless,  that  those  staves, 
could  be  often  vvanted,  for  although  the  ground 
might  be  soft,  there  cun  be  no  reason  to  appre- 
hend, that  the  felloes,  with  a  face  or  tread  of 
six  or  nine  inches^  would  ever  sink  to  any  thing 
like  the  depth,  to  which  a  wheel  would  go.  In 
addition  to  the  weieht  of  the  wheels  themselves, 
and  the  carriage,  the  y try  elevation  of  the  cfisk, 
would,  at  every  surge  or  jostle,  and  by  its  Vfeight^ 
force  the  wheels  deeper  into  the  eartfi,  than  the 
same  weight,  running  on  its  own  axis«  and  liable 
to  no  such  effects,  could  possibly  sink  a /kaifr  of 
f^Uoes^  standing  not  more  than  ^o  fecj  i^^rt. 


Upon  the  whole  I  think,  that  whether  on  the 
score  of  (economy,  practicability,  or  usefulnes 
the  cask  on  felloes,  is  the  least  complex^  the 
least  subject  to  be  put  out  of  order,  and  the  most 
at  the  command  of  every  planter  or  farmer.  1 
could  have  made  additions  to  it— but  whether 
they  would  have  been  improvements,  is  question- 
able ;  they  certainly  would  have  increased  the  ex- 
pense, and  it  was  an  object  to  avoid  that  — for  in- 
stance,  I  might  have  recommended  that  a  spout, 
such  as  is  attached  to  a  watering  pot  of  the  lar- 
gest uze,  should  be  fixed  in  each  head  of  the 
cask,  and  of  such  length  and  diameter  as  to  al^ 
low  full  play  to  the  shafts  on  the  axle.  This 
would  have  answered  the  purpose  of  the  box  with 
holes^  but  this  would  have  been  expensive,  liable 
to  repairs,  not  easily  made,  without  any  real 
solid  advantage  ;  because  the  main  object,  is  to 
get  the  water  on  the  land  at  the  least  expense, 
the  most  expedition,  and  the  least  trouble  :  and 
if  this  can  be  effected  by  a  spigot  and  faucet,  ^ 
plug,  or  otherwise,  it  was  immaterial,  the  mode 
least  liable  to  casualties  was  the  best ;  1  there- 
fore adopted  the  plug,  (which  if  lost  could  be 
easily  replaced  on  the  spot,)  as  being  less  objec- 
tionaible,  thau  a  box  with  holes,  or  the  spout  of 
a  watering  pot :  besides,  it  did  not  strike  me, 
that  any  injury  would  arise  from  the  water  be- 
ing discharged  through  a  plug  hole ;  nor  that 
any  special  benefit  would  arise  from  its  being 
scattered  like  rain.  Such  however,  as  the  irri- 
gator is,  such  it  must  remain  for  the  present.  If 
it  tunis  out  to  be  of  any  public  utility,  I  shall  be 
gratified.  Tis  certain  that  no  one  inclined  to 
give  it  a  fair  trial,  can  ever  have  cause  to  regret 
his  having  made  the  experiment  on  the  score  of 
costs.— Excuse  my  trespassing  so  long  on  your 
time  and  patience.  I  thought  it  due  to  your  po< 
liteness,  to  furnish  you  with  my  view,  in  origi- 
nating the  draft  of  the  machine  in  question,  and 
at  the  same  time,  to  make  you  mv  acknowledg- 
ments for  the  trouble  you  have  taken  on  the  oc- 
casion. Should  you  deem  any  thing  that  I  nave 
said,  worthy  of  being  adverted  to,  I  will  thank 
you  to  do  so  under  any  name  but  my  own,  as  it 
still  is  my  wish  not  to  appear  in  firint,'* 
Very  respectfully, 
Vours.obedient, 

C.  R.  C 

Charles  E.  Row  and,  Esq. 

 '^mom^  

FROM  THE 


NATIONAL  GAZETTE. 

Mr,  Editor^ 

A  paragraph  upon  the  subject  of  Silk  Worms 
in  your  paper  ol'  the  rth  inst.  taken  from  the 
New  York  Merchantile  Advertiser,  appears  to 
be  going  the  rounds  m  all  our  city  papers.  What 
I  allude  to  is  this— 

"  The  beautiful  piece  of  silk,  wrought  by  Silk 
worms  in  the  factory  of  Mr.  Bottom,  at  Lisbon, 
Connecticut,  recently  described  in  the  papers, 
has  been  brought  to  this  city,  and  was  purchased 
by  Mr.  Scudder,  to  be  placed  in  his  Museum. 
The  gentleman  who  exhibited  it  to  us,  states, 
that  i^  was  worked  on  a  rough  piece  of  board 
about  three  and  a  half  feet  long  and  varying  in 
width  from  five  to  six  inches,  the  piece  being 
shaped  precisely  to  the  surface  of  the  board,  and 
having  a  border  or  selvage  which  resembles  gold 
embroidery.  The  board  was  accidentally  lying 
on  a  shelf  where  the  worms^  twenty-five  in  num- 
ber, were  placed,  and  upon  which  in  three  days 
tixne,  ihey  unwound  themselves  so  as  to  form 
this  elegant  fabric,  surpassing  in  texture  lany 
thing  ever  produced  from  the  loom.  Immediate- 
ly after  completing  this  work,  the  worms  all  died. 

M  r,  Mtr.  Adv, 
Last  summer  I  reared  'some  silk  worms  from 
the  eggs,.of  the.finei>t  kind,  which  I  brought  from 


the  South  of  Europe,  and  after  they  had  com- 
pleted their  spinning,  and  I  succeeded  with  a 
little  management  in  winding  off  entire  many  of 
the  best  I  could  select  for  the  purpose,  and  fbiuid 
that,  upon  an  average,  each  produced  about  300 
yards,  finer  than  any  human  kair.  But  Miss 
Rhodes,  in  her  communication  to  the  Society  for 
Arts  and  Manufactures,  states,  that  she  had  ta- 
ken from  a  single  w6rm  404  yards.  Now  suppos- 
ing that  lady's  number  to  be  correct,  and  that 
the  twenty  Jive  worms  that  wrought  the  silk  in 
the  factonr  of  Mr.  B.  produced  each  four  hun- 
dred and  four  yards,  which  would  be  ten  thousand 
one  hundred  yards ;  is  it  possible,  Mr.  Editor^ 
that  that  number  of  yards  would  cover  a  surface 
of  three  and  a  half  feet  long,  and  five  to  six  in- 
ches wide  }  I  cannot  believe  it !  That  a  num- 
ber of  worms,  but  a  greater  number  thaa  twenty- 
Hve,  put  on  a  **  rough  board"  of  the  above  Cx* 
mensions,  to  spin,  will  cover  the  surface,  I  can 
readily  believe.  The  most  costly  fans  in  China, 
are  made  by  silk  worms  in  somewhat  a  simHar 
manlier.  The  wonder  therefore  manifested  in 
the  New  York  Merchantile  Advertiser,  that  silk 
worms  should  produce  their  silk  on  a  **  rough 
board**  when  not  better  provided,  is  I  conceive 
no  wonder  at  all."— The  worms'*  say  the  Edi- 
tors, **  unwound  themselves  so  as  to  form  this 
elegant  fabric**  What  is  meant  by  this,  I 
know  not.  And  who  ever  before  heard  of  silk 
worms  unwinding  the  silk  which  is  spun  from 
their  mouth.  If  there  had  been  obstructions  at 
the  edges  of  the  rough  board,**  the  worms 
would  have  enveloped  themselves  in  tkeir  ulk 
and  formed  what  is  termed  a  cocoon,  in  which  a 
transformation  takes  place,  and  the  worm  be- 
comes an  aurelia  or  chrysalis ;  nor  is  it  at  aD  sur- 
prising, on  the  contrary,  extremely  natural,  that 
the  worms  immediately  after  completing  their 
work,  should  all  have  died,  when  destitute  of 
their  sik  or  cocoon.  I  would  send  the  Editors  of 
the  New  York  Merchantile  Advertiser,  a  few 
cocoons,  and  some  silk  worms*  eggs,  for  their 
curiosit}^: — At  the  same  time  supply  them  or 
their  friends,  with  any  quantity  of  Murdoch 
YuiUc,  Wardrop  &  Co's.  fine  Madeira  mne. 

SAMUEL  ALEXANDER* 
•Vb.  50,  South  Wharves^  \ 
Philadefihia.  J 


FROM  TPS  BOSTON  RECORDER. 


LIGHTNING  RODS. 
Mr.  Willis— I  see  in  the  Recorder  frequent 
accounts  of  damage  done  to  buildings,  and  lives 
lost,  by  lightning: ;  and  also  frequent  recommca- 
dations  to  the  people  to  secure  their  buildings  by 
proper  conductors.  All  this  is  very  well  ;  but 
people  will  never  be  persuaded  to  erect  Light- 
ning Rods,  till  they  are  in  some  measure  convin- 
ced of  their  utUity.  The  popular  opinion  is, 
that  a  conductor  for  lightning,  instead  of  securi- 
ty against,  only  serves  to  invite  the  bolt  ;  and 
that  there  are  more  buildings  injured  by  light- 
ning that  have  conductors,  than  there  are  tliat 
have  not,  in  proportion  to  the  whole :  and  thia 
opinion  is  probably  not  altogether  ill  founded. 

I  have  for  several  years  been  in  the  habit  of 
examining  all  the  conductors  I  conveniently 
could,  and  I  find  the  greater  part  of  them  very 
deficient  in  one  way  or  another. 

The  greatest  deficiency  I  have  noticed  is  in  the 
want  of  a  free  communication  with  moist  ^arth. 
When  a  rod  is  in  all  other  rcspecu  perfect,  azxi 
deficient  in  this,  so  far  from  being  a  safeguard. 
It  only  increases  the  danger  k  was  intended  to 
avert.  • 

I  have  known,  and  by  good  anthority  have 
heard  of  several  buildings,  having  comhictorsi 
but  which  did  hardly  touch  the  ^arth,  bemg 


Wimgedbjr  iightnitiK.   Araang  the  many 

Hoii^e  ni  KeatlWvg,  Mfis^adui setts.  It^ 
ctmr«e  of  iHp  pfeieiu  summer  i  he  lijjbtniivi; 
cAme  down  the  rod,  and  we  tit  off  ne^ar  the  bot* 
i<m^  into  aAmtttd  ilie  house.  Thi*  was  wi- 
^nbtmlljr  Immc,  Of  reamoit  cif  the  r«d  nol  golni; 
oiMlliMiliO  liicli«t  into  lli«gropuiid,  th«  «lec- 
tdfitt  iuiilicii<iltl  ftitipiii  Ciif  m  i-^t  ^«  it  w&a 

Li^tnin^  rodn  m  ^nef^  mM^miA  pot  up 
»j  pcr&aii^  whoitf  itiUcqtisbMtf  ^ll  tlie  pritid- 
plcftof  «tearicUy,  Mtd  what  1»  necwttty  to  con- 
ititiste  a  ftftjc  conductor. 

J  sImU,  therciore,  eirdcavor  to  gitcsomc  tli- 
iWlttBftforthc  tnfcirmjition  of  tlw^e  who  arc  un- 
«ei|maiitcd  wiih  the  subjtrr,  and  who  byvc  iit>t 
^HMnteni  of  tntVjfniiatiu;i, 

rwd  sh'iuid  be  nmdc  ot"  roimd,  ainootU 
iMv  W 1^^^  ^l^^^^iBBrten  ot  ^n  inch  in  diame- 
toif^  md  v^ce  it  caa  csenvcoietidy  be  done,  in- 
ftC^tt^^ife  ^bmM  ^  miiooMf  wttld«d  to- 
««ltar  r  bif  filial  t»y  raioR  of  ttM  U&gtfi  or 
otllenFue  it  ii  Inconvenlcat  to  wvld  the  whok 
ratflM  It  be  smooikly  ronneaed,  by  icrcwlnj^ 
'of  ooe  p»n  into  the  cud  of  anoihtr. — 
uld  be  five  or  more  poiuta^  one  in  the 
erpendicii^jir,  and  the  othei*  oblique.^ 
houid  ht*  hltd  t4>  ^  sUjvjj^  slender  point, 
tipped  vith  sitvtT.  riu'  i joints  shf>uld  be 
elevated  At.  leiiit  fivt;  or  tetit  abovt 
est  part  of  the  building.  The  bottom  of  tht  rod 
shoald  go  into  the  earth  six  or  seven  feet,  and 
terminate  in  a  bed  of  two  or  three  bushels  of 
wet  charcoal.  The  wet  coal  covered  with  earth 
will  probably  retain  dampness  longer  thaii  any 
odier  substance . 

A  conductor  constructed  and  put  up  agreeably 
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[luckHy  the  greater  nuniber)  wcrt-  thrtvwr:  ti^n  iind  drcompr-iinon  vhich  tfttfiGi mult, U) err 
d<>Wft  or  bonie  alcin^  by  the  whirJ^jool,  th*4t  dc-  ih  h  npr  *  0\  rijlmiiirirm  of  nxy|to  afid  airb<i;h 
siroj^  at  the  same  limc  rtie  han*eat  ^indthe  cni^  iCxpo^urc  on  the  p  Ant  f^aliUitVes  the  escape  oS 
tie,  hdUchargedhalUt larg««« the liit. atone*, and  the  carbonic  hctd  mto  the  atmosphere,  md  Ite 
other  foreign  bodieffWfilehitnicli  iomepenon«aitd  plaois  become  of  ji  whttifch  srey  Cfilor* 
caused  aevere  oontiiaioos.  Wagons  heavily  laden  It  is  fcnom  lllat  ft  ley»  mry  tfiisMir  «lka11fie, 
were  da^ed  lii  pie cei ;  wheeU  of  ttie  largcai  mar  be  lotiitittitcd  vM  advaniaget  for  thta  long 
ibe,  torn  off,  were  fotind  sit  the  dit^ance  of  three;  mA  tioxioiii  oprration:  ft  1%  theri^im  eetMii, 
or  Four  hundred  feet  from  the  places  In  which  that  a  chamber  from  twentr  to  ihirty  IM 
they  were  struck.  Otsir  hea^j^  vehicle  was  c:ir*  fongtlijnto  which  the  iteain' of  nlkaltue  elMttd 
ried  upon  rt  tvk:  kiln,  wlitch  wvi^.  A  sut-  wntf-r,  f{M  the  vtrengfh  of  one  fouif h  of  A  rtfc-' 

pie,  several  hainlcts,  a  nuuifK  r  of  tli.tLLi:he J  Iio-jh-  -vcc  only  .)  h  ifilrot\iiced,  will  be  sufficietit  tM 
efl,  some  new  wulU,  wt,^  r-  ii]nU)lr(i  ^i^nvn  aixl  ijinHlnct:  tlit  s-nmc  c-fTcct  ts  wnterirxg  iiti  tin  iPtii- 
Qilicr  villat^e,'!  than  tho^ic  nieiiEinhcd,  suHtrird  !  iiicn^ic  quantity  of  hemp  and  flii?:,  i^iiwjtrrittrO  nti 
CftTistd<  T\iblv.    To  jiidj;t^  from    the  dcviiHtatiGrj  | J>,i<^kct-work  ;  and  too,  it>  U--:%  tiair\  .imi 


^vhkh  it  ^jjread,  ih^s  waterspout  muM  have  been 
about  SIX  hundred  feet  dii^iiie^r  at  tlie  iMiseL  It 
has  deprived  a  miillltitde  if  lotti^ldiiilt  of  fbilr 
meani of  iiitliiiceitd&  v  ^  •  ^ 


THK  USEFUL  ARTS.^BUK ACHING, 
riic  aii;  of  bltachit];^      of  great  anti<^uitv.^ 
The  aiiciLiits  wL-i  t;  accuKiiuu  d  with  the  detersive 
quality  of  >OTiie  kinds  uf  clay,  nud  the  effects 
produced  by  the  action  ol'  the  atmosphere^  niois- 
tetit  abovtr  the  kigh-  l^xr^  md  nj^%  mt!hm^0^^  to  them 

"  Healto  and  cteannness  renue 


ith  leis  expense,  than  are  requTred  trf.Mn  thr 
different  maittpolationft  of  watcri  n  g .  I'  K  r  i' 
occaatoned  hw  the  negligence  ot  wfjrkme  n^  whu 
by  Biifferil|^Af*'1lite  and  fla%  to  micemte  ton 
totfg,  giv#^lm#  iBft  An  decomiioMtioii  to  reach 
ihe  B  laments,  whloU  mdetv  two  btiit|ei«a4 
occasions  a  considerai»le  wwMt  wflt  ilto  te 
avoided.  Id  this  process,  the  artlMC  can 
every  moment  th  e  progress  of  his  opvraltoii,  and 
stop  it  at  ihe  favoraTjte  jieriod, 

iiL>w  remttiu'i  but  the  wofxl,  atid  - 
flax  or  fibrous  part,  The  worvt  i*a  huljow  ta je 
covered  over  very  coTnpacUy  with  thi'  tax. 

To  separate  the  wond,  it  luusi  br  kiln-i1nc;3,  i3| 
^  ^  order  to  render  it  frani^ibie  <Kr'>i  MiU  ;  Imi  ^  .■  < 

ei'e^  It  necessary  to  j  must  betaken  not  to  apply  too  much  heat,  for 


devise  quicker  methods  than  these;  and' the !  fear  of  injuring  the  fiax. 

properties  of  soaps,  and  leys  of  wood-ashes  were  |    It  is  next  to  be  beaten  or  broken,  by  whicli 
therefore  soon  discovered.  ('means  the  flax  is  not  only  divided  into  small  ti- 
In  the  present  age,  the  arts  have  taken  advan-  |bres,  but  most  of  the  wood  is  separated,  and  the 
tage  of  processes  and  detersive  menstrua,  the  ex-  'part  which  adheres  is  reduced  to  small  fragments. 
 ^  ^  ^  ^  istence  of  which,  was  before  unknown  ;  these ;  To  separate  these  again,  the  ftax  is  to  be  thresh- 
to  the  ^bove  directions^  will  ^perfectly  secure '^^•^^^cries  have  succeeded  each  other  with  such  ed,  in  small  parcels  at  a  time,  cither  by  manual 
a  building  for  twenty  feet  on  every  side.   Whcn;'»Pid»ty,  that  the  last  twenty  years  have  effected  labor,  or  mills  contrived  for  the  purpose.  Hack- 


a  building  is  more  than  forty  feet  long,  for  per 
iect  security,  there  should  be  two  or  more  rods, 
calcolatiog  one  rod  for  every  forty  feet. 

The  whole  expense  of  one  rod  for  a  two  story 
boildiog,  including  the  silvering  the  poinU  will 
not  exceed  $50. 

We  do  not  recollect,  says  the  editor  of  the 
National  Gazette,  to  have  read  of  any  Hater 
^011/,  so  destructive  as  the  one  described  in  the 
following  article,  which  we  have  translated  from 
the  Paris  Journal  des  Debats,  of  the  SOth  of  Au- 
gust. 

•*  T6  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  derDebaU. 
Sir — A  meteor  extraordinary  for  its  violence, 
rapid  asovenient,  and  injurious  effect,  has  just 
spread  alarm  and  desolation  in  several  parts  of 
the  district  Dieux  et  Mantea.  On  the  36th  Au- 
gust, about  3  o'clock,  P.  M.  the  great  heat  of  the 
atmosphere  produced  a  storm  which  took  the 
direction,  firom  the  south  west,  towards  the  vil 
lage  of  Boocourt :  not  hx  from  this  place,  there 
appeared,  suddenly,  a  water  spout  of  extraordi- 
nary ^mennons,  whose  broad  base  rested  upon 
the  ground,  while  its  top  was  lost  in  the  clouds: 
It  appeared  to  consist  of  a  thick  and  black  va- 
pour, in  the  centre  of  which  flames  were  fre- 
quently perceived  in  sevend  directions.  Moving 
imrHTtnoosly  with  the  storm,  through  the  upper 
valliee  and  over  the  onountains,  it  uprooted  or 
dashed  down,  in  the  compass  of  a  league,  seven 
or  eight  hundred  trees  of  different  siaes ;  and, 
in  reaching  the  village  of  Marchefray,  demolish- 
ed In  an  instant  one  half  of  its  houses.  The 
walls  shaken  to  their  foundations,  fell  in  on  every 
dde,  and  the  ruins  were  scattered  to  the  distance 
of  half  a  league,  before  the  srial  torrent. 
Some  of  the  inhabitants  who  remained  in  the  vil 
lages  were  crushed  or  wounded  by  the  ^  of 
^    ^ —  ^j^^  ^ff^^f^  workirg  in  the 


a  complete  revolution  in  the  art  of  bleachmg.      ling  is  the  last  process;  which  is  drawing  or 
This  art  is  naturally  divided  into  two  distinct ; combing  the  flax  in  small  parcels  at  a  time, 
branches;  the  bleaching  of  vegetable  and  of  through  a  pile  or  group' of  pK>lished  and  shar,') 
animal  substances.   These  being  of  very  different  iron  spikes,  placed  firmly  in  wood  through  a:i 


natures,  require  different  processes  for  whitening 
them.  Vegetables  consist  of  Oxygen,  Hydro- 
gen, and  Carbon,  of  which  the  latter  is  in  the 
greatest  proportion  ;  while  animal  substances, 
besides  these,  contain  also  a  large  quantity  of 
Azote,  and  also  Phosphorous  and  Sulphur. 

Bleaching  of  Flax  and  Hemh, 
If  ripe  flax  is  examined,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
composed  of  fibres  or  filaments  united  together 
by  the  sap,  enveloping  a  semi -ligneous  substance, 
and  covered  by  a  thin  bark.  It  is  the  fibrous 
part  only  that  is  used  for  making  cloth,  and  it 
must  therefore  be  previously  separated  from  the 
other  matters. 

The  sap,  or  succulent  part,  is  composed  of  ex- 
tractive principle  and  water,  and  the  first  pro- 
cess is  to  separate  this  substance,  which  holds 
the  filaments  together.  As  soon  as  the  flax  is 
pulled,  it  is  steeped  in  soft  water  until  the  putre- 
factive fermentation  takes  place.  This  degree 
of  fermentation  begins  with  the  succulent  part, 
as  being  more  susceptible  of  decomposition  than 
the  rest.  Was  the  flax  to  be  contmued  long  in 
this  state  the  whole  substance  of  it  would  be  de- 
composed or  destroyed :  upon  the  same  princi- 
ple that  malt  is  injured  by  too  long  steeping,  or 
that  wort  loses  its  substance  by  too  long  a  fermen- 
tation. It  must  therefore  be  taken  out  of  the  wa- 
ter while  yet  green,  and  before  the  whole  of  its 
sap  is  separated.  Well  water,  and  brackish  wa- 
ter, must  be  carefully  avoided,  as  well  as  that 
which  flows  over  a  gypsmis  soil.  Such  waters 
accelerate  putrefaction,  and  hurt  the  quality  of 
the  hemp  and  flax. 

The  flax  when  taken  from  the  water,  is  spread 
out  upon  the  grass  to  dry.  During  the  IcnnenU- 


iron-plate. 

The  linen,  as  it  comes  from  the  loom,  is  chart;- 
with  what  is  called  the  weaver*»  dretsinff,  which 
is  a  paste  of  flour  boiled  in  water  ;  and  as  this  is 
brushed  into  the  yam  of  the  warp  before  it  is 
woven,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  sepai*ate  it 
when  dry.  To  discharge  this  paste,,  the  linen 
must  be  steeped  in  water  for  about  forty-ei.t;ht 
hours,  when  this  extraneous  substance  under- 
goes a  kind  of  fermentation ;  this  does  not  ex- 
tend to  the  substance  of  the  linen  itself,  upon  tne 
same  principle  that  the  green  si^  is  disengaged 
from  the  flax  without  injury  to  its  texture. 

When  the  linen  is  well  washed  after  this  last 
process,  it  contains  nothing  that  water  can  sepa- 
rate ;  it  is  of  a  greyish-white  color,  although  the 
fibres  of  which  it  is  composed,  when  ^divested 
of  every  adventitious  substance,  are  naturally 
verv  white. 

The  matter  which  thus  colors  the  linen,  is  of  a 
resinous  nature,  insoluble  in  water,  and  from  its 
intimate  union  or  dissemination  through  the 
very  fibres  of  the  flax,  is  difficult  of  separation, 
even  by  those  substances  which  have  a  solvent 
power  over  it. 

To  disengage  it,  however,  in  as  cheap  and  ex- 
peditious a  manner  as  possible,  without  injuring 
the  texture  of  the  fabric,  is  the  sole  object  of  the 
process  of  bleaching. 

Bleaching. 

In  a  paper  lately  published  by  ilfr.  Gavin  In- 
gliM^  it  appears,  that  if  flax  be  pulled  before  it  is 
too  ripe.  It  parts  with  its  coloring  matter  mnch 
more  readily  than  it  does  when  left  till  the  usual 
time ;  and  it  is  also  found  that  this  threat  advan- 
tage might  agmn  be  lost  by  improper  watering. 


AMEKIGAxV  FARMER. 


It  has  l)een  unifornQly  found»that  flax  the  gteen- 
e»t  pulled  i&  most  proper  foe  the  finest  purposes, 
and  that  the  whitest  flax  after  drying  must  be  wa- 
tered in  a  stream  so  small,,  as  to  req^uire  a  dam  be- 
ing necessary  to  receive  the  water  into  a  tempo- 
rary poad  to  cover  the  flax.  The  succession  of 
clean  water,  Mr.  Inglis  conceives,,  prevents  the 
deposition  of  coloring  matter,  by  washing  or  car- 
ry ing  it  away,  after  being  extracted  from,  the  flax ; 
vhilc  the  same  flax^from  several  stagnant  ponds, 
du^  in  the  same  ground,  and  filled  with  water 
fvom  the  same  spring,  was  very  dark  in  color. 
The  color  of  the  flax,  after  watering  very  much, 
depends  upon  the  following  causes, ;»the  ripeness 
of  the  flax  before  pulhng ;  tl»e  state  of  putridity 
of  the  stagnant  water ;  the  minerals  which  the 
water  may  contain ;  whether  it  is  steeped  in  a 
pond  dug,  or  one  formed  by  damming  a  small 
stream  ;  or,  if  a  succession  of  parcels  of  flax 


Parry,  who  paid  much,  attentlon^  to  this  important 
subfect.   He  says : 

More  than  thirty  years  ago  this  subject  pre- 
sented itself  to  my  mind,  on  seeing  some  Water- 
shoots  which  had  been  pitched  and  painted  in  the 
common  way,  taken  down  in  a  state  of  complete 
rottenness.  I  had  read  that  charcoal  buried  in 
the  moist  earth,  had  come  down  to  us  perfectly 
sound  from  the  times  of  the  Romans :  and  that 
posts  long  withstood  the  same  moisture,  if  the 
part  intended  to  be  put  into  the  ground  was  char- 
red all  round  to  a  certain  depth.  Impressed  with 
these  facts,  I  determined  to  try  an  artificial  coat 
of  Charcoal,  and  wheu  new  Water-shoots  were 
constructed,  I  stronj^Ly  and  carefully  rubbed  them 
with  a  c6at  of  drying  oil,  which  I  immediately 
dredged  aU  over  with  a  thick  layer  of  Charcoal 
finely  powdered,  and  contained  in  a  muslin  bag. 
After  two  or  three  days,,  whea  the  oil  was  tho- 


(which  is  sometiqves  the  case,}  be  watered  in  the  j roughly  dried,  and  firmly  retained  the  greatest 
same  pond,  where  every  succeeding  parcel  must  part  of  the  charcoal,  I  brushed  off  what  was 
partake  of  the' contaminating  dye  produced  by  loose,  and  over  that  which  adhered,  I  applied  a 
the  fermentation  of  the  former.— -In  the  course  of  , coat  of  common  lead-colored  paint,  and  a  few 
Mr.  I.'s  observations,  he  found  the  quantity  and  days  after,  a  second.  The  whole  became  a  firm 
solubility  of  the  coloring  n>atter  in  proportion  to  and  solid  crust;  after  which  the  shoots  were  put 
the  degree  of  ripji:ness  ;  and  in  the  ripest  on  a.  in  their  places,  and  being  examined  many  years 
principle  which  he  never  till  then  knew  to  have  afterwards,  appeared  perfectly  sound." 
an  existence  in  flax,  via.  iron, — which  may  be  ;  Odiervadons,  Any  other  color  would  probably 
said  to  abound  in  ripe  flax.  In  unripe  flax  the  have  succeeded  equally  well  with  that  which  I 
coloring  matter  is  soluble  in  water;  but,  if  the  flax  employed.  I  do  not  think  that  lampblack,  which 

be  allowed  so  stand  on  the  ground  till  it  has  at-  is  a  pure  species- of  charcoal,  would  have  answer-^   ^   

tained  a  rust-brown  color,^  and  the  seed  be  fully  ed  the  purpose  of  forming  a  thick  defensive  eo-' means  of  a  wooden  spade,^ain8t'tlie  sTdes  of'the 


jug  It  to  dry  one  day  between  each  coat,  wiU  not 
;8tick  together,  if  laid  in  quantities. 

ObKrvatiom.  It  has  ben  ascertained  from  ac- 
tual trials,  that  the  solution  of  yellow  soap  is  a 
preservative  to  red.  yeUow  and  black  paints, 
when  ground  in  oil  and  put  into  casks^  they  ac- 
quire no  improper  hardness,  and  dry  ^  a  remark- 
able manner  when  laid  on  with  the  brush,  without 
the  use  of  the  usual  drying  articles. 

It  is  surprising  that  the  adoption  of  soap,  which 
IS  so  well  known  to  be  misciulc  with  oily  substan- 
ces, or  at  least  the  alkali  of  which  it  is  coMoscd, 
has  not  already  been  brought  into  use  in  the  com- 
position of  oil  colors. 

iPrefiaration  of  Saur-JKraut: 
Everv  Russian  family,  from  that  of  the  boor  t« 
the  nobleman,  lays  in  its  stock  of  cabbage  to 
make  Saur-Kraut,  about  the  month  of  October, 
before  the  setting  in  of  the  winter  frost.  It  is 
prepared  in  the  following  manner ;— They  take 
a  lai-ge  strong  wooden  vessel,  or  cask,  with  which 
every  family  is  furnished,  resembling  the  salt 
beef  cask  of  the  Scotch  fanners,  and  capable  of 
containing  as  much  as  is  sufficient  for  the  winter's 
consumption  of  the  family.  They  then  gradual- 
ly break  down  or  chop  the  cabbage,  (deprived 
entirely  of  the  loose  Outside  green  leaves,)  into 
very  small  pieces,  beginning  with  one  ar  two  cab- 
bages at  Uie  bottom  of  the  cask,  and  adding 
others  at  intervals,  pressing  and  rubbing  them  by 


ripened,  the  juices^of  the  plant  are  then  changed  veriiig  so  well  as  the  gi'osser  charcoal  whioh  I 
from  mucilage  to  resinous  matter,  and  certainly  used.  But  whatever  sort  of  charcoal  is  employ- 
no  longer  soluble  in  water,  so  far  as  the  resin  is  ed,  it  ought  either  to  be  freub  madtt  or  heated 
concerned,— unless  assisted  by  solvents.  Alka-  a^am  m  close  ve^aeU^  90  as  to  ex/iel  the  water 
lies  are  the  common  solvents  used  by  bleachers,' which  it  greedily  attracts  from  the  air. 
but  Mr.  I.  did  not  conceive  them  altogetlier  It  is  to  be  observed  here,  that  the  practice  of 
adapted  to  his  purpose  v  he  took  alcohol,  and  pitching  pales»  8cc.  is  both  incommodious,  and  in- 
succeeded  in  bleaching,  to  a  very  beautiful  efficacious,  a&  pitch  is  so  liable  to  be  meited  by 
whiteness,,  flax  in  its  unripe  staVe  and  its  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
early  stages but  as  the  flax  ripened,  its  power! 

lessened.   He  exposed  full  ripe  flax  to  the  ac-l      ,        ^  .   ,      o  ,^ 
tion  of  alcohol,  both  in  a  liquid  state  and  in  a  ^^""ff.       ^^'""^^['^  Sail-Cloth,  ^c.  so  aa  to  be 
state  of  vapor,  till  all  the  resinous  matter  was  ex- '  durable,  and  tm/iervious  to  water. 

tracted;  still  acolor  remained.   He  suljjected  it     ^  his  pi-ocess  which  i^i  extracted  from  the  Tran 
to  the  action  of  an  oxy muriate,  and  .vas  asto-  '^c^jons  of  t/ie  Soctetu  o/*  ^r/*,  is  now  universally 
nished  to  see  the  presence  of  iron,  so  strongly  in-  Pi  artised  m  the  public  pock-yards, 
dicated.  I    The  pamt  usually  laid  upon  canvass,  hardens  to 

■  I  such  a  degi*ee  as  to  crack,  and  erentually  to 

Test  for  Jlum  m  Bread  |  break  the  canvass,  which  renders  it  unserviceable 

On  macerating  a  small  piece  of  the  crumb  of     *  ^^""^        '  canvass  painted  in  the 

new-baked  bread  in  cold  water,  sufficient  todis.:P«f^"»*'*"^V*  supenor,  that  all  canvass  used 
solve  it,  the  taste  of  the  latter,.if  alum  has  been'"'  "^YX  '*  j^^*  prepared ;  and  a  saving  of 
used  bv  the  baker,  wiU  acquire  a  sweet  astrin-  »  ^"^ca  is  made  m  every  hundred  square  yards 
-  ^       '  of  canvass  so  painted. 

^.vr-T..  .V      «.vw,  mode  of  pmnting  canvass  was  to  wet 

thatlngre^Ucnf,!sca'p^^^^^  wiui^I?*  canvass,  and  prime  it  with  Spanish  brown  ; 

iiblc  on  the  blade  ;.but,  in  the  contrary  case.lj^^"  to  give  it  a  second  coat  of  a  Chocolate  co- 

'lor,  made  by  mixing  Spanish  brown  and  black 


gency ;  or  a  heated  knife  may  be  thrust  into  the 
loaf  before  it  has  grown  cold,,  and.  if  it  be  ft-ee 
from  •     '  -• 

be  visible  on  me  oiacie  ;-Dut,  in  tne  conti-ary 
its  surface,  after  being  allowed  to  cool,  will ap 
pear  slightly  covered  with  an.  aluminous  incrus- 
tation. 

Prevent  1072  of  RumL 
The  prevention  df  Rust,  on  such  articles  of 
furniture  as  are  made  of  polished  steel,  is  an  ob 
ject  of  great  importance  la  domestic  economy. 
The  cuttlers  in  Sheffield,  when  they  have  given 
knife  or  razor  bJadt  the  requisite  degree  of  po- 
ll *ih,  rub  them  with  powdered  quicklime,,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  them  from  tarnishing ;.  and  we 
have  been  infoiTned,  that  articles  made  of  polish^ 
ed  !»tecl,  are  dipt  in  lime  water  by  the  manufac- 
turer, before  they  are  sent  inta  the  retail  mar- 
ket. 


Preservaiton  of  Hood  by  Charcoals 
The  following  mode  oi  preventinig;  rottenness  In 
Pales,  Water>&hoots,  i5cc.  is  recommended  by  Dr. 


made 

paint  ;  and  lastly  to  finish  it  with  black. 

The  new  method  is  to  grind  ninety-six  pounds 
of  En^sh  Ochre  with  boiled. oil,  and  to  add  six- 
teen pounds  of  bhick  paint,  which  mixture  forms 
an  indifferent-  blaek.  A  pound  o{  yeUoz»  soafi 
dissolved  in  six  pints  of  water  over  the  fire,  is 
mixed,  while  hot,  with  the  paint.  This  composi- 
tion  is  then  laid  upon  tlic  canvass  (without  being 
wetted,  as  in  the  usual  way,)* as  stiff  as  can  con- 
veniently be  done  with  the  brush,  so-as  to  form  a 
smooth  surface  ;  the  next  day,  or  still  better,  on 
the  second  day,  a  second  coat  of  ochre  and  black 
(without  any,  or  but  a  very  small  portion  of  soap) 
is  laid  on,  and  allowing  this  coat  an  intermediate 
day  for  drying,  the  canvass  is  then  finished  with 
black  paint  as  usual.  Three  days  bemg  then  al 
4o-ved  for  it  to  dry  and  harden,  it  does  not  stick 
together  when  taken  down,  and-  folded  in  cloths 
containing  sixty  or  seventy  yards  each  ;  and  can- 
vass finished  entirely  with  the  composition,  leav- 


cask,  until  the  vessel  is  neariy  full,  fhey  then 
place  a  heavy  weight  upon  the  top  of  it,  and  al- 
low it  to  stand  near  to  the  peach  stove,  or  any 
other  warm  place,  for  four  or  five  days.  By  this 
time  it  will  have  undergone  fcrmentaUon,  and  be 
ready  for  use.  Whilst  the  cabbage  is  passinr 
through  the  process  of  fomentation,  a  very  dis- 
agreeably fetid,  acid  smeU  is  exhaled  from  it ; 
and  this  is  sti-ongly  perceptible  to  the  olfactory 
nerves  of  a  person  passing  near  the  house,  ia 
which  the  preparation  of  the  Saur-Kraut  is  goinfr 
on.  They  now  remove  the  cask  to  a  cool  utua- 
tion,  and  keep  it  always  covered  up.  Aniseeds 
which  are  strewed  amongst  the  layers  of  the 
cabbage  during  its  preparation,  communicate  a 
peculiar  flavor  to  ♦.he  Saur-Kraut  at  an  after 
period. 

In  the  boiling  of  the  Saur-Kraut,  and  prepa- 
ration of  it  for  the  Uble,  two  hours  are  the  l^ast 
period  which  they  allow  it  to  be  on  the  fire.  It 
forms  an  excellent,  nutricious,  and  anU scorbutic 
food  for  winter  use.  For  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  this  article,  in  one  form- or  another,  supplies 
a  daily  dish  to  the  table  of  the  Russhm  peasant 
It  may  be  made  use  of  a»  a  separate  dish  by  it- 
self, made  mto  soup,. or  it  maybe  eaten  withOioilf- 
ed  animal  food. 

An  Estimation  of  the  Loss  of  Weighi  which 
taJces  filace  in  Cooking  Aninial  Pood.  Prom 
Mr^Tilloch's^ Philoso/ihical  Magazine, 
"  It  is  well  known  that,  in  whatever  way  the 
flesh  of  animals  is  prepared  for  food,  a  consid- 
erable diminution  takes  place  in  its  weight* 
do  not.  recollect,  however,  to  have  seen  anv 
where  a;  statement  of  the  loss  which  meat  sus- 
tains in  the  various  culinary  pi-ocesses,  althoueU: 
It  IS  prettr  obvious  that  a.series  of  experiments 
on  this  subject  would  not  be.  without  their  use  in 
domestic  economy. 

•*  We  shall  here  give  the  result. of  a  series  of 
experiments  which  were  actually  made  on  this 
subject  in  a  public  esUblishmcnt ;  premising  that, 
as  they  were  not  undcruken  from  mere  curiosity, 
but,  on  the  contrary,,  to  serve  a  purpose  of  prac- 
tical  utility,  absolute  accuracy  was  not  attended 
to,  Coosidering,.  however*  the  large  quantities 


AMKiUCAN,  KAUMEIl/ 


Itie  whole  dimmuuon  of  weii^ht,  but  also 
tthich  weie  separ^itud  from  the  JBeatlB 
■ijira  of  aqueokii  vaptnir,  jeUy,  fat, 

n  N I  n^li^n  of  Xhl^  M  »Qi  fiOi  Wit^ 

r-  u)  ;tu'  enquiry* 

Mr.  029, 

«iiCQOI«bi  weight  loit  lif  iMCftoMliAg  was 
III  lUMM^woLm  Ibi^ia  WM^ 


Ilk  I 


,i«wiaau  which  were  M;tkiAli}  exammcd,  H  |cxc€cdin);1y  fond  of  useful  ex|>enfnnnK,  The 
pr«flllll«il  tliiiL  the  ri--suUa  may  be  safely  ik  - [Ch  nracter  of  the  Ink,  made  according  *o  his  direc- 
ted iii>oii  for  Ki&y  t^rac  tic  j^l  puqjos^i:.  It  wouUl  tions,  is  this — h  ts  very  strong  and  diiFaJlle'i  y« 
di»ubt  Wve  been  dtsirabk  uj  havt  kinjwn  noLltliMVb.  Ti  eely    from  the  pen:  It  is  uncOiltisiaSiy 

biack,  but  dne*  very  quickly. 

]  repeat,  once  more,  it  to  be  import  an  in 
«  blghest  degree,  that  records,  (whrcb  are  to 
e  for  >(«^)i  be  written  with  stroiiF  dura- 
ble ink;  and  it  li  inttch  to  be  regretted  t£at  my 
former  miid  and  fliaidt;  adTtionitleai  to  clerkE, 
oa  tbii  aubject,  ha\re  had  lUtlei  or  00  eiiect  j  the 
rvi/  aeems,  indeed,  to  be  piisgreisive  ajnd  gaining 
groundf  as  there  has  bcenlruety  brotigbl  tci  me  se- 
veral records  from  different  sections  of  the  stati?^ 
gi^^^so  obficure  as  scarcely  to  he  Ir:  E;i!>lf\  even  to  those 
rJ  pieces  of  b«ef  wef^hing  190    0  'S  whcjse  eyesight  remnnis  unimpairtid  '    If  dovks, 

Ltj»|  in rcHHllPg  .  61    2  ni.ik€:  u^e  of  prJe  mk,  J'sr  rt'cordi,  were  Mil- 

**  Tlfce  weifhthMt  by  bi^f  iafoaitinB  appears' Pt^^^^^^^l  deprived  of  their  clerkships,  for 
tibe^pcr^aU  (misbehaviour  in  office,  a  few  example*  might 

*  ^^"^^  ^  salutary  effect,  aiid  be  ben^cLal  to  thi; 

:ntCC*of  beef  WcWrfil*         •  90    0  i^^^ 

Weight  lost  by  beef  in  baking,  SO  per  cent 


howrever  other  pattlcdhitv  ill  which  horaei 
signed  for  these  two  parjiosei  differ^  whlA  mBt 
bo  a4v«ttc4to  heroafter..^i-*ii<C£r.  Jm-  Far. 
^^^^^  * 

Trk  nt^xn  or  a  boese  ilkMald  bevoM  of  flnft^ 

and  for  It  ^  *  .  ^ - 


pcirtiorv 
uiid  som« 

/-^ra  tlim,  tiarrow.  erect,  of  mlddltof  length^ 
and  nr>t  diiiant  Horn  each  other;  imhead  Oat, 
not  tijo  iar).^c  or  s  luirc,  and  ntnmng  nearly  In  a 
straight  fine  to  the  muistie,  which  should  bt* 
siomll  and  fine  ;  rK>^ti'iIjh  capacimjs  ;  lips  ihin  ; 
m ou  t  h  of  stdh c i  c  tu  t !  c  p  t  h ,  and  th c  t on e  not  too 
large  ;  the  jaw-houes  wide  at  top,  where  they 
;oni  the  neck ;  tlie  head  not  ohntptlf  affixed  to- 
ihe  extremity  of  the  aeek»  hut  Wtth  &  modcfAtO 
curve  and  sap^ti^of  thf  fM«r^ 

r he  NiroE  fUmit  h$  of  tnad«tvt%liat  fm  t'mfb' 
length,  nor  too  thic  k  rsriLi  ^ro^%  on  the  upper  patV 
too  Jar]?e  dtep,   but  Hmh^;  mi 
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^  legs  of  mutton  weighing 
Lost  in  boiling,  and  by  having  the 
shank  bone  taken  off 
The  shank-bones  were  estimated  at 
•&  ounces  each;  tlierefore  the  loss  by 
»>oihngwas  55  8 

The  loss  of  weight  in  legs  of  mutton,  in  boil- 
ing is  2li  per  cent. 

iba.  ozs, 

25  shoolders  of  mutton  weighing  350  0 

Lost  in  roasting  109  10 


Tr#4«iM«^ii|»  ^u«:*iviirivr  ^^'^  large  t^nd  d<.  ep,   but  Hmh^  from  the 

Pri*^nfr7ir  &f  tyic -Court  of  .ippcu^^  forehand,  stid  afici- wards  dcclimng 

)h7"dza  'SomervNie,  Se/it.  1,  1823.  Upcringat  the  extremity,  it  will  form  some- 

260   0*1      rROM  THE  REGiSTKR,  VOL.  17,  PACK  64.  of  ao  arch ;  nndenieath.  the  neck  should- 

I  Im/irovei  Composition  of  Black  Writing  Ink.  j  straight  from  the  chest,  and  by  no  means  con* 
!    1  ake  a  gallon  of  soft  water,  and  boil  in  it  one  "^^^^  bellying  out. 

pound  of  chips  of  logwood,  for  about  half  an  hour,!  ^  shoulders  capaciouSi  and  of  Ikrge  cx^ 
I  then  take  the  decoction  fi-om  the  fire,  and  pour  it  •^'Jj'/;^^,^^®  ™^   j.?^^'?^,!*!  P?*^ 

•from  off  the  chips,  while  boiling  hot,  on  a  pound     *  ~' 
of  the  best  Aleppo  galls,  reduced  to  a  fine  pow- 
der, and  two  ounces  of  pumejcranate  peels,  put 
into  a  proper  vessel.   After  having  stirred  them 
well  together,  with  a  wooden  spatula,  for  some 


of  the  body,  but  without  being  loaded  with  flesh  ; 
they  should  reach  fairly  to  the  top  of  the  withers, 
which  must  be  well  raised  ;  the  chest  should  be 
sufficiently  full,  not  narrow  or  pinched! 
The  BODY  deep  and  substantial  ;  back,  a  plane 


time,  place  them  in  the  sunshine,  in  summer,  or;  of  good  width,  but  handsomely  rounded  ;  back* 


vv.^  i^M^nf  weiiPHt  in  Fhoulders  of  mutton  warmth  of  the  fire,  if  in  winter,  for ;  bone  straight,  or  with  a  trifling  inclination,  and 

fhe  loss  of  ^«»8ht^|;[»j5^^^^^  mutton,  ^^^^      four  days,  stirring  the  mixture  as  often  not  too  shurt ;  l«ins  wide,  and  the  muscles  of 


b>  roasting,  is  about  Simper  cent. 


15  loins  of  mutton  weighing 
Lost  in  roasting 

Hence  loins  of  mutton 
roasting,  about  35^  cent. 


pse,  by 


Iba,  028, 
141  0 
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as  may  be  convenient.  At  the  end  of  that  time,!  the  reins,  or  fillets,  full,  and  swelling  on  each 
add  a  half  pound  of  green  vitriol,  powdered,  andj  side  the  back- bone ;  the  space  sufficient  between 
.let  the  mixture  remain  four  or  five  days  more, |  the  ribs  and  hipbones,  the  bones  themselves 
^stirring  it  frequently,  and  then  add  further  four^  round,  and  the  buttocks  deep  and  oval  ;  the 
jounces  gum  Arabic,  dissolved  in  a  quart  of  boil-,  rump  level  with,  or  not  too  much  elevated  above, 
Iba  joza  water,  and  after  giving  the  ink  some  time  to^the  height  of  the  withers;  the  croup  must  have 
-       ,        ...  ,rvA   n  '  settle,  strain  it  off  from  the  dre^js,  and  keep  it  I'casonable  space,  and  not  sink  too  suddenlv.  in 

10  necks  Of  mutton  weiguing  v  .  ^eU  stopped  for  use.  which  case,  the  tail  would  beset  on  too  low. 

Lostm  roasong  ^«.f;„o.         If  the  ink  be  desired  to  shine  more,  the  pro-  which  ought  to  be  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 

"The  lost  of  necksof  mutton,  by  roastmg.  is  ^^^.^^  pomegranate  peel  must  be  increas-  back.  ^ 

about  32§  per  cent.  .  ^^^^  country  where  the  logwood  ran-|    The  hinder  quarters  should  spread  toa  wi- 

We  shall  only  draw  two  practical  inferences  not  oe  so  easdy  obtamed,  a  pound  of  ripe  privet-  der  extent  than  the  fore-parts,  and  the  hind-feet 
from  the  foregoing  statement.   1st.  In  respect  berries  may  be  substituted  for  it.  stand  farther  asunder  than  those  before  ;  the 

of  economy,  it  is  more  profitable  to  boil  meat     In  order  to  secure  this  ink  from  growing  moul 
han  to  roast  it.   2d.  Whether  we  roast  or  boil  dy.  a  quarter  of  a  pint  or  more,  of  spirits  of  wine 
ntat,  it  loses  by  being  cooked,  frOm  one-fifth  to  may  be  added  ;  but  to  prevent  its  containing  any 
third  of  its  whole  weight.**    •  '  'acid,  which  may  injure  the  ink,  a  little  «alt  of  tar- 

The  loss  in  Roasting  arises  from  the  melting  tar.  or  pearl  ashes,  should  be  added  previously, 
cct  of  the  Fat,  and  evaporating  the  water  ;  but  and  the  spirit  poured  off  from  it,  which  will  ren- 
•hr  nutritious  matters  remain  coi^denscd  in  the  der  it  innocent  with  regard  to  the  color  of  the 
c^kedsoUd.  'in*^ 
In  Boiling,  the  loss  arises  partly  from  the 

'  ■  ^    '  THE  HORSE. 

Every  young  gentleman,  brought  up  in  the 


tct  melted  out,  but  chiefly  from  Gelatine  and 
^JimazoTie  being  extracted  and  dissolved  by  the 


*  Iter  in  which  the  meat  is  boiled;  there  is,  country  and  destined  to  be  a  farmer,  ought  to  be 
•^creforc,  a  real  loss  of  nourishment  unless  the  come  familiar  with  the  good  and  bad  points  of 
troth  be  used  ;— when  this  mode  of  cooking  be-|the  horse  ;  that  being  the  animal  which  will  be 
:.!Des  the  most  economical.  jmost  associated  with  him,  in  his  rural- labours, 

and  in  many  of  his  pleasures.   In.  truth  there 
are  very  few,  be  their  avocations  what  they 
pRoir  KiLKS*  REGISTER.  jmay,  that  will  not  be  benefitted  by  a  knowledge 

_  of  the  figure  and  qualities  best  calculated  to  im 

GOOD  INK.  part  power,  activity  and  durability  to  that  useful 

The  following  notice,  copied  from  the  Bich-  animal,  and  it  is  presumed  that  we  cannot  more 
i^rvd  *•  Enquirer,"  and  addressed  to  the  "  clerks  usefully  appropriate  a  portion  of  this  paper,  than 

  'in  usin g  it  for  the  illustration  of  this  subject. — 

The  following  extract  from  Lawrekxe's  Philo- 


ourts  of  justice**  in  Virginia,  involves  a  mat 
'-r  of  great  importance  to  the  public  ;  and  that 
i^eryonemay  possess  himself  of  ink  that  is  du- 
f-^ic,  1  republish,  from  the  17th  Vol  of  the 
"  Kegisier**  the  following  receipt,  which,  was  fur 
^  ^"^ed  to  roc  by  the  late  Jose/ih  Jamea^  Esq. 
^'■0  was  remarkHble  for  his  attention  to  matters 
d  this  iiaMire>  and  withal  a  good  chemist,  and 


SOPillCAL  AKU  PrACTLCAL  TrKATISE  ON  HoRSES, 

contains  a  good  general  description  of  the  ex- 
ternal figure,  grounded,jas  he  observes,  on  the  just 
principles  of  tiieory,  and  confirmed  by  experi- 
ence. This  genersd  descri;^tion  applies  eqvially 
ta  the  ei^t  horse  and  the  racer.  There  are 


thighs  should  be  straight,  large,  muscular,  and 
of  considerable  length;  the  hock  wide  and  clean ; 
the  shank  not  too  long,  but  flat»  and  of  sufficient 
substance,  its  sinew  large  and  distinct,  the  fet- 
locks long  ;  the  hocks  should  .  form  an  angle  of 
such  extent  as  to  place  the  feet  immediately  un- 
der the  flanks.  1  he  fore-arms,  like  the  thighs, 
should  be  large,  muscular,  and  of  good  length, 
the  elbows  not  turning  outwards;  the  knees 
large  and  lean ;  the  shank  cm*,  cannon-bone,  fiat, 
strong,  and  not  too  long ;  the  tendon  large  ;  the 
fore- arm  and  shank  must  form  nearly  a  straight 
line ;  fetlock-joints  large  and  clean  ;  pasterns  in- 
clining to  a  certain  degree,  not  too  long,  but 
laige  in  proportion  to  their  length  ;  the  corona- 
ry rings  not  thick  or  swelled,  but  clean,  dry, 
and  hairy  ;  the  feet  neither  too  high  oor  too  fiat, 
and  of  size  apparently  a  sufficient  base  for  the 
weight  they  have  to  sustain ;  hoofs,  of  colour 
dark,  and  shining,  without  seams  or  wrinkles, 
tough  and  strong,  i¥ot  hard  like  oak  ;  foot  inter- 
nally coiioave,.  soal  hard,  but  not  shrunk,  heels- 
Wide,  and  o^  middling  height ;  fi*og  not  too 
lai^e  or  fleshy,  but  tough  and  sound ;  the  feet  of 
equal  size,  should  stand  exactly  parallel^  so  that 
the  front  or  toe  incline  neither  inward  nor  out^ 
ward;  the  fore'^eet  should  stand  perpendicular 
to  the  chest,  not  too  much  under  it,  jmd  they 
should  be  less  wide  apart  than  the  fore-arms;, 
thelegs  should  not  be  loaded  with-hAir. 


2d8 


AMERICAN*  FAHMKK; 


^[October  ir,  It^. 


ECLIPSE  AND  HENRY. 
ji  writer  in  the  laet  JV  umSer  of  the  London  Sftort-. 
mg  Magazine^  received  at  thk  office^  make9  the^ 
follofving  remarks  on  the  great  Nev)  York  Race, 
When  on  the  snbject  of  jockeyship,  and  racing, 
I  was  very  much  amused  with  the  account  of  the 
grand  match  that  has  been  lately  run  at  New 
York,  between  the  Ammcan  Eclipse,  and  Hen- 
rv,  who,  it  seems,  was  bi-ought  thither  from  a 
distant  part  of  the  country  for  the  purpose  ;  by 
which  it  appears,  that  unless  a  ti-ansatlantic  mile 
is  shorter  than  an  English  one,  they  have  gr.t 
seme  good  horbcs  in  that  country,  as,  in  one  heat, 
the  four  miles  were  run  in  seven  minutes  and  thir- 
ty-nine seconds,  being  almost  equal  to  any  thing 
upon  record* — particularly  as  the  heat  before  it, 
had  been  run  within  a  second  of  the  same  time — 
but,  unfortunately,  they  have  not  given  us  the 
-weights^The  horses  starling  by  the  "  tap  of 
the  drum,"  is  quite  a  novel  idea,  and,  perhaps, 
might  not  exactly  suit  some  of  our  young  ones, 
nvho  are  rather  queer  at  getting  off ;  but  the 
ebullition  of  feeling  exhibited  by  the  people  at 
New-York,  shews  that  under  all  climes,  the 
-sports  of  the  field  are  congenial  to  human  nature. 
To  be  sure,  it  is  diverting,  to  picture  to  oneself 
iSam  Chiffney,  on  the  shoulders  of  a  Yankee, 
borne  off  in  triumph  after  having  won  his  race, 
to  the  tuneof  "  See  the  con<juering  hero  comes!" 
and,  it  appears,  Mr.Purdy  ielt  more  at  home  on 
the  back  of  his  favorite  Eclipse.  I  wish  the 
Editor  of  the  New  York  paper  had  gone  a  little 
more  into  detail,  and  given  us  the  reasons  why 
Taylor  did  not  ride  Hienry  the  two  first  heats, 
and  why  Pui-dy  was  not  put  on  Eclipse  at  first, 
as  we  are  led  to  believe  they  are  the  Buckle  and 
Chiffhcy  of  that  country.  Perhaps,  had  Taylor 
ridden  Henry  the  two  first  heats,  and  not  made 
all  the  running  as  he  did,  it  might  have  altered 
matters  considerably,  for  it  will  be  observed  that 
he  waited  on  Ecli/ise  the  last  heat^  and  was  only 
beat  by  a  head.  On  the  other  hand,  had  Purdy 
been  on  Eclipse  the  first  heat,  he  might  have 
saved  him  ruim'mgthc  last  at  all.  They  wanted 
your  Newmarket  correspondent,  Observatob, 
Ml.  Editor,  to  have  given  us  the  the  age,  *•  names, 
weights,  and  colors  of  the  riders,"  in  technical 
lingo ;  and  how  amusmg  would  it  be,  if  some 
good  artist  were  to  go  around  the  w«rld,  and 
give  us  sketches  of  the  different  costumes  of  the 
riders,  and  the  forms  6f  their  horses,  in  all  dif- 
lerent  countries;  as  well  as  some  account  of  their 
method  of  training,  trials,  &c- !  I  have  often 
thought  how  it  must  have  surprised  my  Lord 
Charles  Somerset,  when  he  landed  at  the  Cape  cf 
Good  Hope^  durkig  the  races,  to  see  the  black 
jockies  riding  without  shoes  or  stockings,  a  ludi- 
crous account  of  which  I  saw  ia  a  letter  from 
the  late  Lady  Charles,  to  one  of  her  sisters. 
What  a  contrast  to  Torn  Goo^aon  apon  Sun- 
2)eain^ 

indeed,  we  have  only  to  cross  the  water  to  Ire- 
land, to  see  a  little  difference  in  these  things. 
Some  years  since  I  had  a  horse  in  training  at  the 
Currah  of  Kildare,  and  making  a  match  >^ith  the 
celebrated  Colonel  Waixlle  over  the  bottle,  to  be 
run  the  next  day.  I  went  off  in  the  nighi  seven- 
teen Insh  miles,  to  have  my  horse  set  for  the 
race.  When  I  arrived  at  the  stables*  about  one 
o'clock  in  the  moming,  I  saw  by  the  light  of  the 
moon,  that  Che  key  was  in  the  door.  Accompa- 
nied by  a  friend,  Icntered,  There  were  seven 
horses  in  the  stable,  and  «ie  of  them  the  best  of  his 
year !  And  after  walking  two  or  three  times  up 
aAd  down  it,  a  young  «oioe  exclaimed—'*  Ah  ' 

•  We  thottld  like  to  ktiow  when,  and  by  what 
tioiwes,  three  Sttceestl«re  heats  were  run  in  Eng- 
land in  00  short  thne  as  those  by  Eclipse  and  iien« 
ry  ^'^EdiS*  Am.  Jtat. 


what  are  you  after  here  ?"  **  What  am  I  after !" 
s»d  I—**  what  is  your  master  after,  that  he 
lekves  his  horses  in  this  way  ?"  "  Sure,  didn't 
master  lock  me  in  here  to  take  care  of  thern,^' 
paid  a  ragged  urchin  in  a  hay  bin.  However,  it 
is  an  old  story,  and  I  will  not  tell  the  sequel, 
set  my  horse  mvself,  and  lost  the  race. 

To  return  to  New  York.  I  can  easily  conceive 
this  to  have  been  a  most  interesting  race,  not  on- 
ly as  relates  to  the  stakes— 20,000  dollars !— but 
as  being  made  by  one  party  of  sportsmen  against 
another  (as  if  York  and  Doncaster  were  to  coa- 
lesce against  Newmarket),  that  interest  must 
have  been  increased  an  hundred  fold.  We  cannot 
wonder  at  the  backers  of  Eclipse  being  proud  of 
their  horse  ;  neither  can  we  wouder,  in  the  mo- 
ment of  triumph,  that  *'  Long  Island  Eclipse" 
was  to  beat  all  the  world  ;  but  the  world  is  a  wide 
place,  and  no  doubt  Mr.  Fan  Rast^  his  owner,  is 
aware  of  this.  I  always  take  a  leaf  out  of  ano- 
ther man's  book,  when  1  think  it  will  suit  my 
own;  and  I  like  Yankee's  idea  much,  that  '*size 
and  bone,  are  essential  to  strength,  and  ought  to 
be  taken  into  calculation ;  and  supposing  blood 
and  bottom  to  be  equal,  must  always  win."  To 
encourage  horses  of  this  description,  they  have 
Welter  weights  in  the  United  States. 


FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  OF  THE 
"MARYLAND  AbbOCl  VTION," 

1.  This  association  shall  be  cidled  the  "  Mary 
land  association  for  the  improvement  of  the  breed 
of  horses." 

2.  The  president  or  one  of  the  vice-presidents, 
together  with  eight  members  shall  be  necessary 
to  form  a  quorum  to  transact  the  business  of  the 
association. 

3.  There  shall  be  annually  appointed,  on  the 
first  Monday  of  June  in  each  and  every  year, 
during  the  continuance  of  this  association,  twelve 
managers  ;  and  a  committee  of  elections  for  the 
'admission  of  new  members,  to  consist  of  five 
I  members,  who  shall  decide  upon  all  applications 
for  membership  by  hallot.  Two  black  balls  to 
exclude. 

4.  The  subscription  of  every  member  shall  be 
twenty  dollars  annually,  to  be  paid  to  the  Trea-* 
surer  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  September  in 
each  and  every  year, 

5.  The  officers  and  n^anagersof  the  associa- 
tion in  regular  meeting  convened,  may  by  a  vote 
of  two  thirds  of  the  members  present,  expel  any 
member  for  improper  conduct 

6.  The  association  shall  be  free  for  any  horse, 
mare,  or  gelding,  to  be  subject  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  association,  and  to  carry  the 
following  weight,  viz : 

Aged  horses,  126  lbs. 

Six  years  old,   120 

Five  years  old,  1 12 

Four  years  old,    .......  100 

Three  yeara  old,   .  86 

An  allowance  of  three  pounds  will  be  made  to 
all  mares,  fillies  and  geldings:  No  horse,  mare, 
or  gelding,  which  shall  not  be  entered  with  the 
Secretary  on  the  day  previous  to  the  day  on 
which  they  run,  between  the  hours  of  eight  in 


twecn  the  heats  of  three  mil^  ;  and'  thirty  mi 
nutes  between  the  heats  of  fo^r  miles  ;  the  tim 
of  rubbing  to  cemmence  from  the  weighing  (] 
the  last  rider ;  andthe  fbUowing  shall  be  the  dii 
tances,  vit : 

For  two  mile  heats,  120  yd- 

For  three  mile  heats,  180 

For  four  mile  beats  240 

And  all  horses,  mares,  or  geldings  not  com  in 
within  the  said  distances,  before  the  first  horse 
mare,,  or  gelding  pas»  the  starting  pole,  shall  b 
deemed  distanced,  and  not  allowed  to  mo  oi 
that  day  for  the  same  parse. 

9.  No  combination  or  partaerahip  ihall  be  per 
mitted.  If  therefore  any  horse  shall  win  a  purs« 
and  it  shall  appear  to  the  satisfiaetiGn  of  th 
Judges,  before  the  purse  is  paid,  that  such  horsi 
did  run  in  partnership,  with  any  other  horsej 
the  purse  shall  go  to  the  fair  winner  and  the  comi 
bined  horses  shall  be  deemed  distanced,  and  dc 
ver  be  allowed  to  start  again  for  any  of  the  purj 
ses. 

10.  The  horse,  mare,  or  gelding  wiming  twj 
clear  heats  and  bringing  in  the  pr(»er  weight] 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  purse,  unless  he  diMux^ 
all  the  others  in  one  heat,  in  which  case  the  wiDl 
ner  shall  not  be  obliged  to  start  again :  but  11 
three  several  horses  win  each  a  heat,  then  thostj 
three  and  they  only,  are  to  .nm  for  a  fourtlj 
heat,  and  such  horses  as  are  excluded  by  thij 
rule  from  running  for  a  fourth  heat,  shall  m 
deemed  only  drawn,  and  not  distanced,  i 

11.  In  sweepstakes,  'kc.  of  one  heat,  whentv^ 
horses  come  in  so  near  each  other,  that  it  canoci 
be  decided  which  is  first,  they  two  only  musi 
start  again  to  determine  which  ahall  he  the  win^ 
ner. 

12.  When  running  heats,  if  it  cannot  be  dt- 
cided  which  is  first,  they  may  all  start  again,  ex- 
cept the  dead  heat  be  betweoi  two  hones,  thai 
if  either  had  been  winner  the  race  wonld  hav(  i 
been  over:— in  which  case  they  two  oniy  shall 
start  again  to  decide  which  shall  be  entitled  tc^ 
the  purse.  Such  horses  as  are  prevented  by  thi^ 
rule  from  startiof;  again,  shall  be  deemed  only 
drawn  and  not  distanced :  and  all  bets  made  od 
such  horses  being  distanced,  shall  be  pronoun^ 
ced  as  dravfn  bets ;  and  a  dead  hieat  is  to  ope^ 
rate  as  no  hfeat. 

13.  If  but  one  horse  is  entered  for  any  pursej 
such  one  by  ^loping  over  the  conrse,  tvo^ 
three,  or  four  Umes  according  to  the  distance  tq 
be  run,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  purse.  | 

14.  The  hour  of  starting  each  day  shall 
tJrelve  o'clock,  and  in  case  of  bad  weather,  ^ 
majority  of  those  who  start  horses  mav  postpone 
the  race  to  the  next  day,  provided  they  agree 
to  do  so  before  nine  o'clock,  in  the  association 
rooms,  in  which  case  the  other  races  are  to  ht 
postponed  a  day  longer.  1 

15.  No  testimony  shall  be  received  respecting 
foul  riding,  6cc.  except  that  of  the  judges  an^ 
managers,  and  all  disputes  shall  be-  decided  bt 
the  three  judges  in  the  starting  stand  :  but  should 
it  so  happen  that  one  or  two  of  the  said  judges,! 
shall  be  to  give  testimonr,  then  all  the  other 
judges  shall  be  called  in:  but  where  foul  riding 
&c.  i^  discovered  by  all  the  judges  in  the  staning 
stand,  then  they,  and  they  alone  shall  decide ; 
hot  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  testimooy  ot 


the  morning  and  five  in  the  evening,  shall  be  per-  judges  and  managers  is  to  be  only  on  honor. 


mitted  to  run,  unless  ^he  owner  of  »uch  horse, 
mare  or  gelding  pay  double  entrance. 

7.  Every  rider  at  starting  shall  be  dressed 
neatly,  in  a  silk  or  satin  jacket,  jockey  cap,  and 
boots  or  half  boots. 

8.  The  heats  to  be  run  for  during  the  exis- 
tence of  this  association  shall  be  two,  three  and 
four  mile  heats :  to  rub  thir»^y  minutes  between 
the  heats  M  two  miles  ;  and  thirty  minutes 


16.  There  shafi  be  three  judges  in  the  startinf: 
stand,  one  in  the  distance  stand,  and  one  in  each  of 
the  other  two  stands ;  and  they  shall  not  admit  soy 
person  or  persons,  except  the  oCBcers  ^  the  as- 
sociadon,  to  enter  the  stands  with  them. 

17.  On  weighing  after  each  heat,  one  pound 
jihall  be  allowed  each  rider  in  lieu  of  the  bridle ; 
and  in  case  any  rider  be  deficient  in  wright,  the 
horse,  mare,  or  geldingrrode  bf  snch  rider,  ihaU 


No.  80.1 


ic  34,  The  sccMiary  i.hall  k«ep  k  book  in  which  doubt  M#nt  w  be  «nteittiAMiif  ht  being rrf«t« 
I .  I  he  aliall  enter  the  procecdtnsa  of.  the  uiocUtiaD,  in  our  eUmate.  In  my  ymthAil  amft,  whWb 


laftkelutcitttqt  weighs  the  hone 

oM  ibnU  ti«  entered  vUli^i^ 
pcmiiyp.  tiw  perviD  m  cnteHug  him,  murt  ftt 
ft  am  1UM  enter  hU  age  ml  name^  wad  depo- 
ne *rt^  tilt  teemary  such  documents  as  he  may 
^  lit  ntceuary  m  support  of  the  truth  oi  the 
ji  ic  cfltcrtd— *lhe  sufficient y  of  such  docamems 
^trcdcddcil  on  by  tlie  judgta:  such  dcw:umetits 
itsal&rtf  efidar»td  and  bled  by  the  Secre 

ad  I%«  ^fuu;^  hme  of  each  day  fthall  be  ex- 


s  dccoid  ittlClielieat  be  e:ivcn  to  the 

£1.1  bomt3uiife|iallt»niiK  in  the  ^  r<     [  w . 

L!.  ANr  each  heat  ihe  rutcri  arc  lo  come  Lip|mi  acciiunt  of  each  diiyS  race,  nnd  the  namcK  of 
irjcpoleiiid  not  di«in<»unt  until  so  oideied  by  !the  mrfrjbct  s  L>t  th<^  k*isodation  j  and  the  irea- 
icjuc^i  ami  aay  rider  er  rideri  di^sobe)  suici  shnlJ  kct  [?  bnok  in  which  he  <haU  eniev 
riSii'^S'iu^*  ^fSr'^.  ****  ^^'Sti''^^^  from  an  account  .  i>t  c  ich  memlw^  itiwl «  gonerat 
* y  7?^  mMX%  ntp^  wttdlwo  potmda  one  again sc  ttit  aiSocUtion, 

No  hcrse  shiill  he  permitted  to  itaTt  for 
my  of  the  um^et.,  unlesi  entered  by  s  member 
if  Cbe  MMGiatiett. 

dfi.  The  pfdideiit,  ^ee-preiiaeiits  wid  ni«im- 
gers,  or  any  6ve  of  them,  ihslt  mftk«,  laa  mie 
to  he  enforced  a)l  rule«  ami  regulAtlOM  fiir  th«t 
^ood  order  anct  decotiiiii  of  the  ceuffM^  Ittill  4^ 
cidc  fin  iJl  niauoriiiotoihefwltepf«rhMl9rliy 
these  rtguijitions. 

3  7 .  f ;  u'  /75  ^  /in,^  of  every  dticripthn  *ha  it  b  c  p  ro  - 
hibkfd,  and  the  /ire^ideni^  VKe^preMmtt  and 
oihtr  ^.'Jfki  n  of  the  auar AtfUli;. 'liftll  tmm6  ihh 
re^u/aiion  (9  de  rcv/tccted, 

38*  No  rider  who  has  been  or  may  hereafter  be 
eatpelled  from  any  established  course,  ihalJ  be 
per«ii«ied  m  Hde  1m  any  of  the  purMi  of  this 
auo^fooi  «ld  In  the  evmi  of  any  tider  being 


mfthiimectiiiir. 

a  JUtsifiM  ih«U  he  run  with  the  left  hand  lo 

If  &  lider  accidentally  falling  from  his  hm-ie 
f  hcTtfe  is  n>dc  in  by  any  person  of  suflident 
^ji,  he  ihaU  take  place  the  smmoAi  If  til^a«^ 
^h^not  happened,  provided'  - 
t  plftCe  where  trie  rider  felL 
Ail  beu  ,110  until. r^tootl  10  relate  to  the 
if  sethirig  is  &aid  tu  the  cf>ritrary, 
2*.  Wheatwo  hor»»?sarc  bet  agLunst  each  other 
wnht  jiliae,  if  each  win  a  heat,  aird  neitlier  are 
ittm^Wf  aa«  ^^^aali  if  neither  win  a  heat. 


heat  is  best^onless  he  shall  be  distanced ;  in 
ich  case,  the  other,  if  he  save  his  distance, 
tiill  be  Gflosidered  best ;  and  when  both  are  dla- 
A:.ced,  they  shall  in  all  cases  be  deemed  equaL 
.i.  When  a  bet  ia  made  upon  a  heat,  the  horse 
'at  cones  first  to  the  surtmg  (or  ending)  post 
'  ^ett,  protidedno  drcumstance  shall  cause  him 
be  deemed  dimwn  or  dittaaced. 
>6.  A  bet  nude  upon  a  purse  or  heat  is  void,  if 
hone  betted  od  does  not  start. 
The  meetings  of  this  association  shall  be 
twice  in  each  year,  viz.  at  Bar num*s  Hotel 
D  the  city  of  Baltimore,  on  the  first  Monday  in 
^iv,  and  at  the  association  rooms  on  the  race 
r>urse,  on  the  first  day  of  the  October  races :  but 
t'  uld  ciicumstances  render  more  meetings  ne- 
e^ury,  five  days  notice  thereof,  shall  be  given 
B  K<me  one  of  the  newspapers  of  the  city  of  Balti- 
re. 

.1.  Ob  the  death  or  resignation  of  any  of  the 
^ert  of  the  association,  the  vacancy  or  vacan- 
'  i  &hall  be  fillei  by  ballot,  at  the  next  meeting 
>  '^e  association  thereafter. 

.9.  The  members  of  the  assocxatioir  will 
^fther  on  the  day  of  the  third  day's  race : 


disminedJpiQttitWi  course,  it  thalt  no«^«4ii|y  oi^ 
the  iecieti^f  W  tiOtlfiy  other  ricinf  liigiMiOQS 
thereof 


pi]i£tsSdi»  111  rtin  AH&RiCAK  FARuMf  Bt  oa- 

DEfi  OP  TJTK  STATi:. 

A  report  of  the  tobtttto  inspected  at  and  de* 
liecred  from  ShepptirdS  Inbspeclion  Ware h oust., 
BaUintore,  tlixHirii^^  the  quarter,  eommcitrirjg  oil 
the  first  day  oi  July,  in  the  year  eij^-Ktetii  Uun- 
dred  and  twenty-three,  and  ending  on  the  first 
day  of  October,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty 
three. 


y  yean  past,  there  were  many  Afc^ean  oe- 
Ijroes  m  Prince  George's,  most  of  them  wcaiM 
luvc  small  patches  of  rice  on  low  grounds  on- 
ihe  ♦jt]T^i?sof  a  ^*pririg  branch  ;  it  was  dr^Jted  atrd 
j;rew  well,  being  hotd  and  kept  quite  clean  of 
*eeds  and  p/i  aws,  and  produced  good  Hce,  which  ' 
wa«  cleaned  by  Uiem  of  the  husk,  by  heatij||^ 

%btly  in  flmtartpr^i«reil  fi?r  MiIbk  oom  lor 
homouy. 

An  old  and  intelUgeot  &mf1y  tervant,  oow  TB 
yem  of  age,  aays  that  belbre  the  war,  (the 
Rmliiti<uiary,)iaiti£h  of  it  was  raised  by  the  Af- 
t\em  m$mh  and  sold  by  them  to  the  whites. 

A  PLAirrE»#. 


Number  in- 
jected. 


Number  de- 
livered. 


541 


618 


Growth  uu 
ofihu 


13 


17 


Total. 


577 


635 


^ve  ha  their  names  to 
provide  a  dinner  accordi 
f  *i  three  o'clock,  P.  M. 


•'i.  £.  L.  Finley  Esq.  having  contracted  with 
t.^scciation  to  furnish  them  with  a  race 
on  his  fisrm,  (Canton)  near  Baltimore, 
of  charge,  during  the  continuance  of  this 
'iation,  he  shall  enter  into  an  obligation 
h  »he  president,  to  have  the  said  course  pro- 
rprepOTwd  and  kept  in  good  order. 
*  The  officers  of  the  association  end  mem- 
of  the  committee  of  elections  shall  be  ex 
''^manageea. 

The  judges  of  the  races  shall  be  appointed 
tiie  managers  on  the  day  of  each  race. 


LANCELOT  WARFIELD,  Inspector, 
Treasury  Office,  Aknapolis,  Oct.  8,  1823. 
Inie  Cofiy^Jrom  the  original  re/iort  on  file 
in  thu  office. 

B.  HARWOOD,  Tr.  W.  S.  Md. 

A  report  of  the  tobacco  Inspected  at  and  de- 
livered from  Dugan's  Inspection  Warehouse, 
during  the  quarter,  commencing  on  the  first  Mon- 
day in  July,  in  the  year  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
twenty-three,  and  ending  the  first  Monday  in 
October,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-three 


Donmtic 

£IUWlh* 

OrowihDoC 
of  thit 
Mate. 

ipocted. 

TotaL 

Number  m- 
spected. 

340 

90 

40 

470 

Number  de- 
livered. 

380 

40 

420 

R.  WATERS,  Inspector. 
Treasury  Office,  Aknapolis,  Oct.  9,  1823. 
True  Cofiy  from  the  originai  re/iort  on  file  in 
thia  office^ 

B.  HARWOOD,  Tr.  W.S.  Md. 


TO  THE  XDXTOE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FAUSIU 


Dear  Sir, 

In  a  late  paper  of  your's,  I  find  some  gentle- 
men from  the  South,  are  about  reclaiming  a  part 

of  the  extenuve  wet  lands,  <m  the  Eastern  Shore  ,  ,  „   .  _ 

of  thiaState»  for  the  purpose  of .  raising  nce--«jo^  aU  her  inatenidl  cares  and  duties,  and  losing 


TO  THK  EniTo^  tt  «*  jix*mtcA»  wM§mm. 

Vou  gave  a  satisfactory  proof  of  the  interest 
you  tike  Ju  the  plantixtion  of  Forest  Trees,  by 
adding  to  my  com iTiunieation  oti  thjl  subject ,r 
s«jme  diretti^jfis  for  luisinij  the  oak  ;  but  fhti* 
nut  it  scarcely  les^i  v;iluiible,  and  I  appreht:i.n, 
we  have  tn  this  pan  of  the  country,  at  Icu^t, 
more  lands  laying  waste,  suitable  Ibr  thi*  last 
k!nd  of  timber,  than  for  oaks. 

Permit  me  therefore,  to  Ci^  the  attend  of 
gentlemen  posseialng  old  and  Mm  out  tetem 
lands,  or  hilly,  washed  and  harren  old  fields  ;  uii^ 
fit  for  any  other  culUirt,  to  the  chesntit,  which 
may  now  be  gathered  in  abun(i4TH:e  in  almost 
every  nei^hborivood.  These  Fi^.iy  be  planted  at 
Auy  tiine  between  this  and  AUrch  ov  April,  either 
in  the  burr  or  without ;  and  any  quantity,  no 
matter  if  but  a  ^hundred,  to  some  advantage, 
even  without  great  preparation.  Let  those  who 
can  do  no  more,  take  a  strong  hoe  and  loosen  the 
earth  five  or  six  inches  deep  and  ten  or  twelve 
wide,  in  different  parts  of  such  old  fields,  scat- 
tered promiscuouslr  and  not  in  rows ;  cover  the 
nut  about  four  inches,  with  the  best  mould  at 
hand,  and  then  a  few  small  branches  of  furze  or 
briers.  It  is  supposed  that  if  one  out  of  the  hun- 
dred sliould  succeed,  the  planter  will  be  amply 
rewaided  f  jr  his  trouble,  whilst  this  kind  of  tim- 
ber is  so  valuable  in  making  fences.  If  such  ex- 
periments should  succeed  in  a  few  instances  on- 
ly, there  will  be  encouragement  to  repeat  and  ex- 
tend the  planting  annuafiy,  so  that  by  degrees, 
many  farmers  short  of  timber  for  rails  now,  may 
be  abundantly  provided  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years. 

Your's  respectfiilly, 

THOMAS  W.  GRIFFITH. 

Oct.  14,  1823. 

WOM 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMEAICAN  FARMER. 

TO  PREVENT  TH^^EMALE  BREAST 
FROM  GATHERING^ 
{^Communicated  by  a  Mother,'} 
Sir-— You  are  a  husband  and  a  father,  and  I 
greatly  mistake  your  character,  if  it  would  not 
give  you  particular  satisfaction,  to  commimicate 
in  the  Farmer,  any  means  of  mitigating  the 
sufferin^s>  which  mothers  experience,  in  en— 
deavonnng  to  give  to  their  infants  from  their 
am  breasts,  their  most  congenial  and  healthful 
Sustenance.   There  is  perhaps  in  the  catalogue 
of  human  pains,  none  more  acute  thaa^tbioso 
which  are  experienced  from  the  gathering  of 
the  female  breast,  in  time  of  giving  suck^<-pain» 
which  too  often  drive  the  devoted  mother^  with 
heartfelt  reluctance,  to  consini  to  4^  strange  bo- 
som, the  beloved  offspring  of  her  dearest  affec- 
tions, therein  relinquishing  the  most  interesting 


-    - 

the  effect  of  the  xncst  endearing  RBHOciations, 

Srovided  by  nature,  between  mother  and  child, 
ut  the  faithful  wife  and  the  tender  mo  ther,  only 
can  understand,  for  Hhe  alone  can  fcelthe name- 
less pleasure  of  imparting  to  her  child  in  helplesH 
infancy,  its  chief  plrasnre,  its  only  nourishment. 

None  else  therefore  can  estimate  the  privation. 
It  is  for  them  and  their  benefit  1  send  you  a  reme- 
4iy  which  I  know  by  experience  to  be  effectual. 

7o  firevenC  the  fcmak  breast  from  gaihering^ 

or  to  cure  them  after  they  have  gathered. 
To  .the  yellow  of  ose  jegg,  add  one  table  spoon- 
ful of  browti  sugar,  one  olf  honey,  and  one  of 
rum,  a  small  tea  spoonful  of  powdered  alum, 
and  as  nuich  of  rosin,  this  mixture  should  be 
put  in  a  pewter  vessel,  and  mixed  well  together, 
then  put  over  a  slow  fir^  and  stirred  all  the  time 
with  the  finger^j  until  it  comes  to  a  consistence 
that  will  spread  easily .t 

A  plaster  of  this  spread  over  the  breast  before 
:the  child  is  put  to  ihem,  will  prevent  their  gath-^ 
-ering,  or  should  a  fever  at  any  time  fall  in  them, 
SL  plaster  of  this  salve  should  immediately  be 
applied,  and  it  will  certainly  prevent  gathering- 
should  matter  be  formed  betore  the  application 
of  the  salve,  th^  breast  should  be  kept  covered 
with  a  thick  brown  paper  made  wet  with  runr, 
imd  the  salve  over  the  diseasesed  part  only  ; 
when  it  breaks,  there  should  be  a  tent  kept  in  it, 
ami  the  salve  spread  on  /m/,  the  salve'  side 
next  the  ulcer— the  child  fchould  be  taken  from 
the  breast  as  soon  as  matter  is  discovered,  which 
may  be  done  without  the  least  danger  of  losing 
the  use  of  the  breast,  (which  is  too  often  the 
case  by  the  skin  cleaving  to  the  bones,) — after  the 
cure  is  made  the  child  may  be  allowed  to  suck, 
the  milk  will  «oon  return. 

*  tt  must  never  be  made  too  hot  to  bear  your 
finger  in, 

^  On  lint  in  order  to  keep,  the  talve  alive. 


AMERICAN  FAKMBR. 

The  Vice  Chancellor  dissolved  the  injunction, 
thinking  the  question  ought  to  be  determined  by 
a  Court  of  law,  where,  if  plaintiff  obtained  a  ver- 
dict, he  might  come  with  more  propriety  iu  thi& 
Court. 

Too  much  of  a  good  thing, — A  certain  coim- 
try  squire  had  a  warren,  and  the  village  curate 
was  Sunday  after  Sundav,  regaled  with  the  deli- 
cacy of  rabbits,  till  he  became  as  sick  of  them, 
that  he  took  the  liberty  of  hinting  his  dislike  ot 
the  standing  dish  to  the  host,  iu  the  following 
grace,  on  rising  from  the  table : 

Of  rabbits  Aor,  of  rabbits  cold, 
"Of  rabbits  tender,  rabbits  tough  ; 
Of  rabbits  youngs  of  rabbits  o/a, 
•*  I  xhank  thee  L— >d,  we've  had  enough  ! 

l^ine. — A  Danish  chemist  has  demonstrated 
that  apple  juice  mixed  with  a  great  quantity  of 
sugar  produces  a  drink  which  more  nearly  re- 
sembles wine  than  any  other  substitute.  C  her 
ries  and  currants,  he  says,  are  not  so  proper  for 
wine  as  the  apple 
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Baltimore,  Friday,  October  ir,  1823. 


(the  plate,  is  entitled  to  no  more  credit  thin  he 
)who  shews  the  best  he  eais^and,  those  who  re* 
aiic  to  bring  anv  thin^  for  fear  it  may  be  excel- 
led,  remind  us  ot  the  young  ladies  we  often  meet 
in  society,  who,  though  they  can  sing  very  well, 
refuse  to  entertain  the  company  because  they  can  • 
not  sing  better  than  any  one  eUe,  But  what  is 
excusable  piide  in  a  Miss  in  her  teens,  maf  be 
nonsense  in  a  plain  farmer.  Let  us  make  the 
exhibition  as  large  ami  as  respectable  as  we  can, 
and  if  deficiencies  appear,  time  and  attentioA  will 
remove  them. 


extracts  from  late  NtTMfiERS  OF  THE 

liondou  ¥avmev^a  JouvuaV. 


BALTIMORE  MARKET. 

PRICES  CU RREJ^^ORKECTED  WREKtr. 

Flour,  best  white  wheat,  $7  25 — Howard  street, 
from  wagons^  87— fine  do.  §6  50 — Wharf, 
do.  86  to  g6  25,  do.  do.  g6  cash — White  wheat, 
gl  20  to  1  30— Red  do.  ^1  10  to  ijl  18,  for 
Maryland,  and  gl  to  gl  09  for  Virginiar— Ryf . 
44  to  45  cents — Corn,  36  to  38  cents— wharf 
Oats,  33  cts.— wagon  Oats,  Z7\  cents — Beef,  8 
cts.  per  lb.— Live  Cattle,  g6  to  §6  50,  per  cwt.— • 
Bacon,  hog  round,  $10 — Pork,  gr  50  per  c.  Ib^ 
6  to  8  cts.  py  pound — Mutton,  5  to  6  cts.  per 
lb. — Beans,  retail,  gl  50,  cargo  price,  1  12J— 
Peas,  retail,  75  a  80  cts.,  cargo  price  58  a  60  cts. 
— Red  Clover  Seed,  <6 — Orchard  Grass  do.  g3— 
v-^^,  ...  ,u  ^  »r    Herds"  Grass   do.  g3 — ^Timothy  do.  44 — 

/^J}^^?^^'^^^'^^^'''^^^^^^  Seed,  75  to  8rcents_Wbisk^/from 

msertion  in  the  Farmer,  as  a  reply  to  an  article *ii  ^o- 

in  the  last  number  from  the  liorth  tn^2^,    pirh  i 

Keview.  was  received  too  late  for  insertion  ini^'Tf^Tj^PP'''  ^"S^^'H  n/?' 
this  paper-the  Editor  is  required  to  furnish'^ ''V  hJT^^^' 

cory  L^he  Printer,  one  week^  before  hand,  ex-  'g.^^ ^t^:;.^f\oJ^^:,^\l. 
cept  the  prices  and  editorial  scraps,  and  has  lit-  )rrr  ,vi,.       *  ik    iJiB^  i^riT. 
tie  control  over  the  mechanical  part  of  the  busi-:^'") 

?ness.   The  paper  though  dated  on  i^riday,  is  is-j^^J  "^^^  ?     .  ? 

sued  in  fact  on  Thursday  evening.  I    Marylahb  roBACCO.— Five  hogsheads  Ohio 

Several  other  communications  are  oa  hand,  to  tobacco  sold  L  orn  $7 
the  writers  whereof  the  Editor  is  much  indebted. 

THE  NEXT^ATTLE  SHOW. 
Those  who  propose  to  put  in  claims  for,  the' 


ytjCM.  Chancellor's  Court.-— Lord  Byron 
.having  a  short  time  since.,  obtained  an  injunction 
to  resrtaun  a  Mr.  Dugdale  from  publishing  several 
of  the  Cantos  of  D^n  Juan^  the  latter  attended 
on  .Friday  in  person^  ts  sliew  cause  why  the  in- 
junction should  be  dissolved.  The  defendant  ex- 
iiibited  •considerable  talent  in  the  course  of  his 
.argument,  and  read  various  passages  to  shew, 
-that  the  work,  from  its  disloyal  and  immoral  ten- 
dency, was  not  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the 
Court.  The  following  were  among  the  stanzas 
quoted  :— 

'*  B^t       there  to  unto  a  patriot  nation 

Which  loves  so  well  its  country  and  its  King, 
A  subject  of  sublimest  exultation, 
{lowe'er  the  mighty  locust,  desolation, 
Stop  your  green  fields*  and  to  your  harvest 
efine: 

Gauqt  fannne  never  shall  approach  the  throne. 
Though  Ireland  starve,  great  George  weighs 

-twenty  stone.^* 
But  newer  oitnd ;— ^  God  save  the  King  ?  and 

kings  i 

Foar  if  'He  don't,  I  doubt  if  men  will  longer^ 
I  think  I  hear  a  Iktle  bird  who  sings, 

Tlie  people  by  and  by  will  be  the  stronger, 
The  .veriest  jade  will  wince  wbose  harness 
'wrings 

60  much  into  the  raw  as  quite  to  wrong  her 
Jkyqnd  the  rules  of  posting, — and  the  Mob 
At  \^  hXi  sick  of  imiuttdg  M/' 


WASHINGTON  JOCKEY  CLUB  RACES. 
The  races  will  be  run  over  the  Washington 
Course,  commencing  on  Tuesday,  the  28A  of 
premiums  offered  for  crops," have  only  to  exhibit: October,  viz  > 
to  the  judges,  the  cenificates  of  their  neighbors,]    1st  day  4  mile  heats— purse  g500,  free  for  any 
or  some  other  satisfactory  proof  on  which  the. horse,  mare  or  gelding: 

judges  can  safely  rest  their  decision.  |    2d  day  2  mile  heats — purse  J200,  free  foro 

In  regard  to  fermented  liquors,  it  is  understood  and  4  vearsolc*  only;  and  the 
that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  produce,  on  the  I    3d  day  3  mile  heats — ^purse  jjSOO,  free  for  any 
ground,  the  five  gallons  of  home  made  wine— it  horse,  mare,  or  gelding,  the  winning  horse  of  the 
will  only  be  necessary  to  exhibit  a  sample  and  to  fir^t  day  only  excepted. 

show  that  it  is  a  fair  sample  of  a  quantity  not  The  purse  of  each  day  will  be  delivered,  in 
less  than  five  gallons.  due  form,  by  the  Treasurer,  at  the  starting  pole. 

An  impression  seems  to  exist  that  to  obtavn  the  to  the  successful  rider, 
premiums  offered  for  Live  stock,  it  will  be  neces-     A  copy  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 


sary  to  have  animals  of  very  superior  qualities, 
This  impression  is  certainly  erroneous,  and,  if 
not  removed,  will  be  the  cause  of  many  premi- 
jums  remaining  on  iiand,  which  might  be  carried 
off  by  almost  any  farmer  in  the  state.  J^t  re- 
quires many  years  influence  of  an  association, 
like  ours,  before  its  eflFect  becomes  visible  in  a 
general  improvement  of  domestic  animals.  8uch 
improvement  is  not  the  work  of  a  day  or  a  year« 
and  therefore,  a  cow,  a  sheep,  or  a  hog,  which 
would  now  be  rid^ly  entitled  to  a  premium,  would 
not  be  worthy  of  exhibition  some  years  hence, 
when  the  effects  of  our  annual  exhibitions  shall 
have  jbeen  now  fuUy  developed. 

It  does  then,  evidently  behove  every  well-wish- 
er of  our  institutiwi — every  farmer  who  has  any 
thing  good,  by  comparison  with  thaittyt  his  neigh 
bors,  to  send  it  to  the  show.— in  the<:ommencement 
of  peaceful  emulations,  such  as  are  the  objiects  of 
our  society,  before  there  has  been  time  lor  the 
exercise  of  perseverance  and  the  display  of  skill, 
'  ^he  ^mer  who  thews  the  best^  though  he  ^kes 


Club  will  be  forwarded  by  the  secretary  to  au> 
one  making  application,  who  contemplates  tnter- 
*ng  for  the  purses. 

THE  STEWARDS. 
The  following,  fomt  ooe  of  the  standing  regu- 
lations of  the  Club,  and  at  a  full  meeting  on  the 
2rth  inst.  it  was  specially  determined  to  enforce 
it  rigorously,  viz: 

*'  Resolved,  That  Gambling  of  every  dmcrifi 
tion  be 'prohibited,  and  that  the  President,  Vke^ 
President,  and  other  officers  of  the  Club^  cause 
this  rule  io  be  respected?* 

The  officers  hope  for  the  countenance  of  the 
public  in  their  determination  to  enforce  this  re- 
gulation with  the  utmost  rigor  and  energy. 


Print's^  mry  Pridtf  ■!  ff4  per  atinuia,  for  JOHN  &.  SXUOIEH,  EA- 
UV-.  hy  JOSBPH  ROBUfSQN.ontlie  Morfb  Wrtt  corner  of  Itericet 
tmi  Briviilrre  ttrvett,  Balrimore  :  where  evcrr  deacriptioa  ot  B«ak 
and  Job  Printing  i«  mceuinl  widi  n^inm  Mid  de«pMcl>-Ordef« 
tkim  0  di>tiuice  lor  PRIHTING  or  BINDING,  wUS  Jfcoprr  di- 


AGRICULTU 


T(7  tmt  Its  IT  V?,  C(    tuft  AMrRIGJIE  rAHMU, 

Ifi^tA^Ktfd  you  when  I  had  the  pleasure-  of  sec- 
lig-TCIf  lim  Imni  year,  timt  I  would  give  you  the 

Mft'MMttC  ;  laid  ilacc  I  hft-re  fully  tettedthe 
tspfflBmtt  I  now  give  yrni  ihe  ttmK  wttli  all 


bcirinfA^  miid-itlttced  tliem  in  ttiriUi  4  feet  iipftrt, 
OD  4oa3  nqioafe  ywds  ©f  gmnd  which  is  BIT, 
ymtrla  tcii  thni)  an  acre^ — they  were  placed  quite 
thick  in  the  drills— and  iIutt  covered  with  a 
^ough,  ^y  thl'owiMj^  two  furrowi  together.^On 
tlu^MJl  Mfty,  i  fiiiiiilicrl  planthig  tht  grcjund  in 
carft(  by  dropping  the  s^itue  on  «-ach  ^ide  ol  the 
^11  it  About  thi'ec  feet  apart  ;  but  found  when 
tic  am  grew  about  three  feet  high  it  was  much 
too  diiekt  ind  vm  cotnpelled  to  plough  out  eve- 
iy«illker tw^TheGom  wu  ooce  ploughed  with  a 
mil  Cm  p3oiigh.«tid  Ivricft  witk  tM  Cmliiv&uir, 
«%.fdimo«lttb«  cuUiYatioii  J  g^ire  it^ihe  cofti 
|4tiHflil«  when  gathc^red,  a  Tract  ion  more  than 
Mftf  kmSktU ;  and  although  kst  year  the  corn 
rnihi*  ndgh*iorhood^  suffered  much  from  the  long 
drrii^ht.  It  had  upon  this  corn  no  apparent  injuri- 
OM'i  effect.  While  the  leaves  of  other  com  in  its 
mediate  neighborhood  were  dead  and  dried  up 
above  the  ear,  this  was  perfectly  fresh  ;  and  the 
dr»  weather  appeared  not  at  all  to  affect  its  ver- 
dure. 

On  the  ICth  of  October  I  again  ploughed  the 
ground,  and  on  the  same  day  sowed  the  same 
«ith  two  bushels  of  wheat — in  the  spring,  the 
\^heat  grew  so  luxuriantly,  1  found  it  necessary 
to  cut  an  acre  with  a  scythe.  It  again  very  soon 
covered  the  ground. — The  w«ather  preceding 
harreflt  was  very  favorable  to  this  wheat,  being 
uncommonly  dry^had  it^en  wet,  1  believe  not 
one  bttriiel  would  have  been  gathered* — Dry  as 
the  weather  was,  it  was  cut  with  much  dif- 
ficulty, it  had  fallen  to  the  ground  so  much. — It 
)iclded,  when  carefully  taken  from  the  straw, 
twenty  nine  bushels— you  saw  the  ground  your- 
self, and  know  how  very  poor  it  was  ;  and  1  am 
persuaded,  had  the  fish  been  placed  with  some  re- 
gularity on  the  surface  of  t lie  g^round,  in  the  place 
of  drills  at  so  great  a  distance  apart,  by  which 
ihe  ground  would  have  heen  regularly  manured, 
II  would  have  produced  several  more  biishels  of 
wheat  than  it  didw— As  it  is,  it  yielded  at  the  rate 
of  34}  bushels  to  the  acre— I  now  give  you  the 
cost  and  profit  :— 
Tu.ooo  herrings,  at  31  cts. 
liauling  5  loads  of  herrings  "> 
atSi  25,  i 
Ploughing  in  do. 
£xpense  of  planting  and  cul-  ^ 


I  wwM  hm  remMMkt  tinst  olthoftf^  i  used 
S^^OOOliefHiigt,  30,000  to  tlie  acre  it  qnitfi  ntffi* 

deni,  and  wiQ  make  %  m&ft  ^Sft^  than  a 

greater  q utility.  I  hftve  tisai  IbU  aprtug^  Cat- 
fish and  Perch  for  my  potatoes,  and  find  them  as 
^oo{]  a^ain  as  the  beat  stable  manure ;  and  yon 
will  fnvi  at  Messrs.  Bradford  8c  CoocHN  »n  ^^  few 

aho  a  few  at  'be  tup  of  ihe  b:irn.l  Ji^  [jLjx^r,  the 
teed  of  which  you  gave  nie  !ast  fiill — Uify  wt-re,  I 
thinkt  seot  you  fiuna  the  North — they  gr«w  well 
with  me,  and  are  the  iseil  potudmairilK  tft^ 
hie  I  ever  saw. 

Yotir's  reapectfullf, 
BENJAMIN  MAC^JUuh. 


19,  1933. 


POR  THf^  AMEHICAM  lAmM&E. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  TBE  VINE,  AT 

SUKSWieifW  J9v  ¥1.  FOR  149$.  . 
The  oeaioft  h«ilMi  ittoi*  to&mililf  ^tm 
have  kuMtk  ft(^  fci^.%l  ^  1A$  {$|«d  us  a 
faiporabte  mipttptoh^  «f  jw^tif  bl  tfie  elfects  of 
one  of  our  wom  s^aaoas  ujwn  the  various  species 
of  the  grapet  and  of  course,  has  au  J  ed  o^ucH  to 


It  is  probable  that  theie  gri|M  iviMildni»en«  in 
ordinary  aeams,  ten  days  eaHlw.  The  esarly 
frosts  of  thii  year,  did  net  ieeiit  Id  affect  any  of 

the  finilt.   It  Is  proper  to  mentloti  tiered  that  tny 

vines  suffered  ih»i  year  very  much  from  bieedtiig 
profusely  at  the  ends  and  eyes,  in  the  spriogi  ifi 
c  ftn  s  ]  r  I  c  n  c  fj  of  h  a v  1 0  g  u  se  d  a  lu  rge  q  uanli  ty  ciF 
St  i  m  ii  ]  It  i  (1  ^  ni  auore  the  1  ast  year'«{hom  ahavingi, ) 
Insects  have  not  been  troubleioiiie  thii  ¥ear«  to 
tbeil^  ^ 

Simtvkk,  Oct,  10,  1823, 

P.  — ThtJ  Watermelons  from  the  seed  yoil 
sent  me*  have  ripened  this  yenr,  but  they  are 
much  inferior  to  the  Chauncc}'  mejon,  which  I 
eot  from  the'Cominodofei  on  his  return  frooi  ttMK 
Mediterranean.  If  yea  will  accept  a  lew  wmA 

TO  mm  fdifl^  ow  rmm  Avsmtnu  yMHil. 

fipgS|IAN  FLY. 
"   iremot  Qct^cr  11,  ISSQ* . 

DX  4&  SlE, 

I  send  you  herein  some  blades  of  wheat,  witji 


our  expei^ietjce  iti  determining  what  kin^U  arekhe  ei^g^s  of  the  Hessian  Fly  upon  them*  They 
most  to  be  relied  on  in  our  climate.    The  wet|are  too  minute  to  be  examined  satisfactorily  with 


tif  atiDg  Goni, 


29  93 
6  25 
1  60 

3  00 


Cr. 


£20  17 


By  SO  bushels  com  at  75  cts.  which  was  7 
the  price  last  fall  3 

Clear  profit  on  the  first  crop, . 
1  say  nothing  of  the  fodder,  leaving  that 
to  Day  the  expense  of  getting  in  com. 
29  bushels  of  wheat  at  gl  25, 


23  50 


2  33 


36  25 


Expenses. 
bushels  of  wheat  at  1  25,       £2  S% 
Cultivation,      -      -      -      -   3  50 


Qear  profit,  leaving  the  land  rich, 
Vol.  0.-31, 


38  5^ 


5  00 


S33  58 


and  cold  spring,  injured  very  much  the  blossoms 
of  the  vine,  and  the  same  weather  at  times 
through  the  summer,  caused  a  variety  of  vines, 
chiefly  purple  and  black ;  such  as  the  Black  Ham- 
burgh, and  others  of  a  delicate  kind  from  France, 
to  mildew.  All  my  white  grapes  succeded  with- 
out any  precaution,  and  the  Chassilas  of  Fon- 
tainbleau  was  the  most  vigorous  and  prolific.  All 
the  grapes  abovementioned  were  procured  the 
last  autumn,  and  remained  entirely  exposed  to 
the  winter's  frost,  except  that  a  small  neap  of 
earth  was  drawn  op  over  the  roots  six  or  eight 
inches  on  the  stem.  This  was  a  precaution  to 
preserve  the  root  of  the  plant,  if  the  experiment 
on  the  beanng  wood  should  f:ul.  American 
grapes,  as  the  Dorchester  from  South  Carolina, 
and  Skuppemong  from  North  Carolina,  have  done 
well.  The  Orwicksburg  from  the  Schuylkill, 
appears  also  very  thriving.  I  had  a  small  bunch  of 
grapes  from  a  cutting  put  in  the  gpround  last  March. 
This  species,  as  well  as  the  preceding,  deserve 
particular  noUce. — I  have  now  fifteen  species  of 
American  grape,  but  only  the  three  have  produc- 
ed fruit. 

The  Hungarian  and  German  vines  which  I  re 
ceived  the  last  year  from  Vienna,  have  done  re 
markably  well,  considering  the  long  voyage.  The 
Blue  Cartager,  which  produces  the  Bunda  or 
Osen  wine,  and  by  a  particular  process  the  Mun- 
ster  Tokay,  is  as  vigorous  as  any  of  our  Ameri- 
can vines,  and  is  also  an  excellent  table  grape. 
Some  of  the  cuttings  put  down  in  1822,  have 
borne  three  or  four  large  bunches,  and  produced 
shoots  20  feet  long.  This  vine  will  probably  be- 
come the  favorite  in  this  country. 

The  White  Tokay  has  also  produced  fruit 
^m  cuttings  of  1822. 

The  Queen  Grape  produced  bunches  15  inches 
long. 

The  Rough  Black  and  the  Red  Sheerkats  pro- 
duced large  delicious  grapes. 

The  White  Muscat  and  White  Chasselas,  from 
the  same  place  has  also  succeeded  well. 

The  fouowing  is  the  order  of  their  ripening 
this  year. 

Chasselas  and  White  Muscat,  September 
Queen  Grape,  12th  September. 
Tokay,  Cartager,  Sheerkats,  Rough  Black, 
20th  to  25th  September. 
Dorchester,  or  Isabella,  25th  of  Septea&ber* 
Skuppenumg,  lot  of  October. 


out  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass,  though  they 
are  discoverable  by  a  good  naked  eye. 

After  keeping  some  blades  of  wheat  three  days, 
wrapt  in  paper  in  my  pocket,  and  finding  the 
eggs  were  still  discernible,  although  the  blades 
are  much  withered,  and  some  of  the  egp  missing, 
—I  hope  the  fresh  ones,  inclosed  this  morning, 
may  reach  you  in  such  preservation,  as  to  enable 
you  in  future  to  recognise  the  eggs  ia  your  own 
fields. 

I  have  observed  for  seven  years  past, 
about  the  10th  of  October,  in  this  part  of  Virgi« 
nia,  the  eggs  are  every  where  to  be  found  upon 
the  volunteer  and  early  sown  wheat— they  re- 
main in  this  state  from  six  to  ten  day  s,  when  they 
hatch  into  very  minute  worms,  and  immediately 
descend  to  the  tender  parts  of  the  plant,  envelop* 
ed  by  the  blade  near  the  root,  where,  for  a  few 
days,  at  this  season,  they  may  be  seen  in  this  mi* 
nute  magot  form,  which  they  soon  change  into 
the  chrysalis — at  first,  of  a  clear  trans[)arent 
white,  which  as  it  enlarges  shows  a  split  in  the 
middle,  and  finally  assumes  the  flaxseed  color 
and  size. 

I  have  been  thus  particular,  although  I  pub- 
lished this  account  of  the  Hessian  Fly  several 
years  ago,  as  subsequent  observations  more  par- 
ticularly excited  by  Dr.  Say's  account  of  this 
insect,  m  his  communication  to  the  Philadelphia 
Society  for  the  promotion  of  the  Natural  Scien- 
ces, have  fully  satisfied  me,  that  that  learned  and 
distinguished  naturalist,  has  fallen  into  an  error 
in  relation  to  the  propagation  of  this  destructive 
insect* 

It  may  be  said  that  these  eggs  may  be  the  de- 
])oslte  of  some  other  fly-r:but  I  have  uniformly 
round  them  wh^n  the  well  known  he ssian  flies  are 
seen  to  make  their  first  appearance  in  the  fall, 
and  immediately  preceding  the  fatal  influence  of 
this  enemy  to  our  wheat  crops.  I  have  seen  the 
worms  descending  from  the  deserted  shell  of 
the  egg  towards  the  stalk  of  the  plant,  and  upon 
stripping  down  the  blade,  I  have  discovered  a 
worm  of  the  same  appearance  attached  to  the 
tender  stalk  of  the  wheat  near  the  root — and  fi- 
nallTt  "in  t^c'^toUrse  of  successive  examinations,  I 
fot^tf/^^^iihs;  after  a  few  days,  disappearing, 
and  in  their  place  the  white  transparent  chrysa- 
lis. 

I By  giving  the  foregoing  a  place  in  your  valu^ 
bKpaper,  It  may  possibly  lead  to  aone  fiin>^ 
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discoveries  of  greater  value  to  the  community  than 
the  mere  modus  firofiagandU  of  this  hitherto 
unassailable  enemy  to  the  most  valuable  of  ©ur 
aericultural  products. 
^  ^  your'8,acc. 

JOHN  H.  COCKE. 


TO  rVUL  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

ON  BUILDING  &  FILUNG  ICE  HOUSES. 

LatUude  39**  1 
October  15^  1823.  > 

Sir,, 

I  would  not  give  one  solid  ounce  of  experience 
for  a  whole  ton  of  theory. — ^I  have  an  ice  house, 
the  pit  of  which  is  6  J  feet,  the  earth  thrown  out 
raised  a  good  mound  2}  feet  more,  making  nine 
feet  to  the  bottom,  which  is  a  tolerably  dry 
sand.  It  was  for  many  years  a  pit  with  a  pen  in- 
side, made  of  flat  pieces  of  mauled  oak— the 
earth  came  to  the  back  of  the  logs. — In  the  cen- 
tre of  the  bottom  there  was  what  was  called  a 
dry  well, — ^that  is,  a  round  hole  a  foot  deep,  of 
which  I  have  never  perceived  the  advantage* — 
The  same  kind  of  mauled  pieces  laid  on  the  bot- 
tom, formed  the  floor — ^the  pen  was  about  11  feet 
square  in  the  clear,  with  a  capacity  of  about  one 
tliousand  cubic  feet.  A  thatch  ol  com  tops  on 
poles,  formed  the  roof  and  cover,  with  a  door  of 
entrance  into  the  north  end.  This  house  used  to 
hold  about  from  30  to  35  common  sized  ox  cart 
loads ;  the  ice  pounded  from  tht  size  of  a  walnut  to  a 
brick. — ^It  generally  kept  ice  till  the  middle  of 
August,  and  then  left  us  more  disagreeably  off, 
than  if  we  had  not  enjoyed  it  at  all.  It  was  near 
the  poultry  yard,  and  the  blame  was  laid  on  the 
poor  hens,  who,  fond  of  a  cool  place  to  nest  in 
midsummer,  used  to  scratch  holes  in  the  bottom 
of  the  thatch,  and  let  in  the  rain  water. — ^This 
was  often  one  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  ice^  but  not 
the  only  one.  The  fact  was  too  well  established, 
the  ice  seldom  reached  September — and  I  be- 
came fully  convinced  that  the  principal  reason  of 
the  early  loss  was,  that  the  mass  of  ice  was  too 
small.  The  rats  also  plagued  us  very  much  in 
the  chief  use  of  a  country  ice  house,  the  preser- 
vation of  fresh  provisions. 

I  determined  to  endeavour  to  remedy  all  the 
faults.  With  this  view»  the  old  work,  now  much 
out  of  repair,  was  broken  up — the  pit  enlarged 
to  16  feet  by  24,  in  which  a  9  inch  brick  wall  was 
run  up  to  6  inches  abov«  the  ground,,  and  the 
floor  was  paved  two  bricks  thick— the  pit  was 
then  14}  feet  by  22}  feet  in  the  clear  ;  and  8} 
feet  deep  to  the  surface  of  the  earth.  On  the 
pavement  I  laid  four  sills,  on  which  I  raised  a 
frame,  11  feet  by  19^  feet  in  the  clear,  with  sleep* 
ers  6  inches  deep,  resting  on  the  pavement.  The 
top  of  the  frame  even  with  the  brick  work.— A 
tight  floor  of  good  plank  was  laid,  and  the  frame 
planked  up  tight  on  the  inside. 

This  plank  pen,  or  pit,  is  11  feet  by  19  in  the 
clear.  There  is  of  course,  a  space  of  about  20 
inches  all  round,  between  the  plank  and  the  brick 
work. 

The  design  in  making  the  pit  oblong,  was  to 
take  oft  7  feet  of  one  end,  and  appropriate  it  to 
milk  iu  the  summer  season^but  having  a  cool 
dairy  which  keeps  milk  prKty  well,  this  was  ne- 
ver done  ;  and  the  whole  pit,  containing  upwai*ds 
of  1500  cubic  feet,  has  been  used  for  ice. 

Above  ground,  upon  the  brick  work,  there  is 
a  framed  house  24  feet  by  16  feet/  and  5  or  6  feet 
pitch.  This  house  is  but  half  boxed,  and  the  air 
IS  freely  admitted  between  the  na'ri  ir.d  false 
plates.  There  is  an  upper  floor  lalu.on  ;hG  joists, 
except  a  apace  about  2  feet  by  6  in^  thit  tentre.— 


Directly  over  this  space  there  is  an  aperture  6 
feet  by  6  or  8  inches,  in  the  ridge  of  the  roof, 
over  which  aperture  there  is  a  bonnet  to  keep  the 
rain  out.  The  sides  and  ends  from  the  aper- 
ture in  the  floor,  to  that  in  the  roof,  are  planked, 
so  as  to  prevent  any  opening  between  the  loft  and 
this  centre  ventilator.  By  these  contrivances,  the 
loft  is  kept  stowed  full  of  straw  to  produce  more 
than  the  coolness  of  a  thatched  roof,  and  yet  the 
air  has  an  uninterrupted  passage  in  at  the 
eaves,  and  out  at  the  ridge.  There  are  a  few 
narrow  strips  of  plank  nailed  a  foot  apart  on  the 
innersides  of  the  studs — and  the  space  between 
the  weatherboarding  and  the  strips  is  also  filled 
with  straw. 

On  the  south  side  of  this  hbuse  there  are  trees, 
which  break  the  rays  of  the  mid-day  sun  from 
the  roof.— The  body  of  the  house  is  kept  white, 
and  sometimes  the  roof. 

When  first  used,  the  space  between  the  bripks 
and  planks  was  kept  clear ;  with  the  idea  that 
the  air  would  prevent  the  damp  from  the  earth 
and  bricks  going  to  the  planks — but  experience 
has  fully,  proved  in  this  latitude,  that  from  the  last 
of  February  the  air  should  be  kept  as  far  from 
your  mass  of  ice  as  possible.— For  several  years 
this  space  has  been  kept  well  filled  with  dry 
straw.  We  have  ice  in  this  house,  at  this  time, 
and  since  it  has  been  packed  in  the  manner  now 
pursued,  it  has  not  been,  unusual  to  have  ice,  till 
ice  has  again  returned. 

The  mode  of  putting  the  ice  ap^  is  considered 
very  material,  and  is  as  follows.— The  space  be- 
tween the  bricks  and  planks  is  examined,  and 
seen  to  be  well  packed  with  dry  straw— the  plank 
pit  is  made  perfectly  clean.  The  ice  is  brought 
m  as  large  cakes  as  can  be  conveniently  handled, 
and  in  as  regular  squar.es  or  oblongs,  as  they  can 
be  conveniently  cut  and  broken  by  the  eye  and 
axe.— These  cakes  are  laid  upon  the  naked  plank 
floor  of  the  pit^  leaving  as  small  joints  and  crevi- 
ces between  as  possible.  A  trough  or  old  canoe 
is  placed  near  the  door  of  the  house— 4nto  this 
the  small  pieces  and  broken  bits  are  put  and  pul- 
verised ((uite  fine,  and  the  crevices  between  the 
layer  of  cakes  is  well  filled  with  it ;  the  surface 
of  the  cakes  being  kept  clean. — ^A  second  layer 
of  cakes  is  then  laid  down,  and  the  crevices 
filled  as  before — and  this  simple  method  is  conti- 
nued till  the  pit  is  full.  A  very  little  care  will 
keep  the  surface  of  each  layer  level,  and  the 
whole  will  go  in  as  solid  as  a  piece  of  stone  ma- 
son's work. 

No  straw  is  put  on  the  floor  under  the  Ice ;  be- 
cause  experience  has  proved,  it  is  not  necessary^ 
and  because  if  it  should  become  wet  and  need  to 
be  removed  ever  somuch,  it  cannot  begot  at. — ^Nor 
is  there  any  put  between  the  side  [rianks  of  the 
pit  and  the  ice  at  the  time  of  packing,  because  it 
IS  not  then  necessary,  nor  can  it  be  well  done  at 
that  time.— With  all  possible  care  the  straw  will 
mix  with  the  ice  and  be  put  in  irregularly 
Whereas  if  the  pk  be  filled  solidly  and  entire 
ly  with  ice,  as  soon  as  the  ice  begins  to  shrink 
from  and  leave  the  sides  of  the  pit,  this  regular 
vacancy  can  be  well  crammed  with  dry  straw,  and 
if  this  straw  get  damp,  it  can  be  easily  taken  out 
and  changed.  But  if  the  straw  had  been  put  in 
the  ice,  it  would  take  up  more  space,  and  from 
its  irregular  stuffing,  would  I>e  found  much  more 
difficult  to  remove,  should  it  become  damp  or 
mouldy» 

About  the  last  of  February^  the  mass  of  ice  is 
covered  over  witli  dry  straw,  not  less  than  thr* 
feet  thick,  and  it  straw  i*s  plenty,  t'ue  house  from 
the  ice  to  the  jo  sts,  is  filled  witii  it.    It  is  consi 
dered  Very  nec^tsbary  to  keep  ir  wrapped  under 
Mick,  coat  of  s»ra^v.  sedj^e,  or  tiry  leaves.  Shoui 
•Jie  straw  next  the  ice  become  daaip,  be  careful 
aot  to  expose  the  ice  to  the  air,  but  begin  at  one 
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end»  and  let  the  damp  straw  be  pulled  out— and 
the  next  straw  above,  which  is  not  only  dry,  but 
cool,  be  suffered  to  settle  down  on  the  ice.  Ii 
you  have  more  dry  straw,  let  as  much  as  was  taken 
out  wet,  be  brought  and  put  on  the  top  4>i  the 
straw  in  the  house — or  let  the  damp  straw  be  dri- 
ed and  sunned  and  the*  returned  on  top  of  the 
straw  in  the  house.  Kever  think  of  changing 
the  whole  mass  of  straw  on  the  ice  at  one 
time,  by  bringing  fresh  straw  from  the  bam 
yard — for  this  dry  straw  froni  the  barnyard  will 
always  be  of  a  much  warmer  temperature,  than 
your  ice,  and  will  be  sure  to  melt  it  very  much. 

The  advantages  of  packing  ice  in  the  above 
mode,  over  the  common  method  of  pounding 
into  small  lumps,  are  many*  and  striking, — In  the 
first  place,  if  the  ice  be  three  inches  thick,  or 
more,  it  can  be  stowed  quicker  with  the  same 
handsv— Again,  you  can  pack  much  more  ice  in 
the  same  space — my  house  that  used  to  be  filled 
with  forty-eight  ox  cart  loads  of  ice  when  pound- 
ed»  has  often  taken  in  seventy  of  the  same  sized 
loads,  when  packed  in  the  whole  cake — and  this 
will  not  appear  at  all  surprising  upon  a  moment's 
reflection.  By  /loundingt  you  do  not  /tack  it  ^ 
but  infinitely  multiply  the  pores  and  crevices — 
any  miller  knows,  that  a  bushel  of  corn  when  pul- 
verised, or  ground  into  fine  meal,, will  measure  out 
not  far  short  of  a  bushel  and  a  half.  Any  wood- 
cutter knows,  that  a  cord  of  round  logs,  say  a  foot 
diameter,  with  the  insterstices  filled  with  small 
round  wood,  if  the  logs  be  split  or  mauled  into 
marketable  wood,  will  measure  near  a  cord  and 
a  half  hir  measure.  But  Sir,  I  will  give  you  an 
example  exactly  in  point,  and  which,  at  least, 
any  countryman  can  try. — ^Recollect,  jfiounding 
ice  is  very  far  from  /lacking  it.  It  is  not  com- 
pressible like  flour  in  a  barrel  under  the  action  of 
the  packer.  Take  an  ear  of  com,  roll  it  in  half 
a  sheet  of  paper— let  the  paper  come  just  even 
with  the  but,  or  large  end  of  the  year,  and  an 
inch  or  two  beyond  the  small  end — twist  the  pa- 
per at  the  small  end,  and  tie  it  with  a  string  all 
round,  so  that  when  the  ear  is  drawn  out,  the  pa- 
per will  form  the  exact  case  of  it.  Draw  the 
ear,  shell  it,  and  return  the  grains  into  the  paper 
case.  If  the  ear  is  of  the  the  gourd  seed,  or  of  a 
kind  having  long  gnuns  and  a  small  cob,  the 
grains  which  will  lay  packed  exactly  like  the 
slipperv  hard  pounded  ice,  will  be  found  nearly 
to  fill  the  paper  case,  notwithstanding  the  whole 
cob  has  been  withdrawn. 

If,  sir,  you  are  not  now  convinced  that  seventy 
loads  of  ice  can  be  packed  where  forty-eight  only 
will  stow,  when  pounded-^nothing  need  be 
said  to  attempt  to  convince  you,  that  a  mass  con- 
taining the  greater  number  of  loads,  will  keep 
longer  tl^an  one  containing  only  the  less  number* 
But  this  is  not  all— when  the  ice  con^s  into  use,, 
that  which  was  packed  is  easily  raised  in  large, 
native,  solid,  brilliant  lumps,  which  will  last  more 
than  twice  as  lon^,  after  being  brought  to  the 
cooler.  Sec.  as  that  which  has  been  pounded. 

I  thought  I  would  have  given  you  the  size  and 
plan  of  a  good  cheap  ice  house,  but  I  have  alrea- 
dy trespassed  too  far  with  the  long  story  6f  my 
experience. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

CR(ESINUS. 


'    THE  CELEBRATED  RACE  HORSE 
ECLIPSE. 

To  those  of  our  readers  who  are  fond  of  .fine 
horses,  and  of  the  sports  of  the  turf  as  promo- 
tive of  their  improvement— it  may  be  gratifying 
to  know  something  of  the  peiUi^ree  and  perform- 
ances of  the  celebrated  ECIPSE  We  under- 
scaild  that  an  English  noblemen,  distinguished  in 
the  annals  of  the  turf,  has  been  prompted  by  the 
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pttit  iic-hicvcTneTitB  of  this  wonderful  hoT?e»  to 
write  to  Mr.  Viiti  Rarjst  for  the  j>artictilavs  of  hi 
f.jmily  ai»d  hiK  dctti-^.    li^  the  absLnce  of  mor 
J  I'^iL'uliir  irtovniHtTun,        here  i)!*ice  fjri  rccoicl 
^umt  iie fii s  g u 1 1 1  c  r 1. 1 1  tVoj a 1 1  RCt v e rt i i^e m cn t , 

ECLIPSE 

Will  be  SIX  vcars  okl  this  spring,  a  beaufifu! ftor- 
one  white  foot  kxul  star,  fiitt-'cn  hands  three 
inches  high,  and  «xhibits  more  bone  and  m«s- 
dc,  and  elegant  symroctry  of  form,  than  any  horse 
ever  bred  in  the  United  States. 

PEDIGREE.— Eclipse  was  bred  by  General 
Coles,  from  one  of  the  first  blood  mares  in  this 
country,  find  aired  by  Duroc  ;  his  dam.  Miller's 
Damsel,  by  Old  Messenger ;  her  dam,  the  im- 
ported English  Mare  Pot  8  o's,  bred  by  Lord 
Grosvcnor,  sired  by  Pot  8  o's  and  Pot  8  o's  by 
the  celebrated  horse  Eclipse  ;  her  grand  dam  by 
Gimcrack ;  her  great  grand  dam  by  Crip^)le,  and 
Cripple  by  the  Arabian  of  Lord  Godolphm. 

ECLIPSE,  in  May,  1818,  when  four  years 
old,  ran  over  the  New  Market  Course  the  three 
mile  heats,  beating  with  ease,  Mr.  Van  Mater's 
horse  Sea  Gull,  and  Mr.  Correll's  mare  Black 
Ey'd  Susan. — In  June  1819,  he  ran  the  four  mile 
heiitsover  the  New  Course  at  Bath,  beating  Mr. 
Bond's  horse  Eclipse,  Mr.  Purdy's  horse  Little 
John,  and  Mr.  Patter's  horse  Fitz-Jamea.— In 
October  1819,  he  again  ran  the  four  mile  heats 
at  Bath,  beating  Mr.  Purdy's  hqrse  Little  John 
and  dtitancinK  Mr.  Schenck's  horse  Fear-Not, 
and  Mr.  BondTs  colt,  running  the  first  heat  in  8m. 
13ft.  and  the  second  heat  m  8m.  8s.  In  all  his 
running  he  ^ever  lost  a  heat,  and  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  Bath  Course  instead  of  falling 
abort,  measures  15  links  over  a  mile,  the  last 
ninning  was  truly  great,  and  yet  it  was  do;je 
with  great  ease. 

THE  TERMS.— /rve  Poundi  the  Season,  to 
l»e  paid,  with  the  expense  of  keeping,  when  the 
raarcs  are  sent  for  and,  in  the  character  of  3fr. 
Thorn  and  iVfr.  Snedeker,  the  public  have  an  as- 
surance that  the  best  attention  will  be  paid  to 
the  mares,  but  accidents  and  escapes  at  th^  risk 
of  the  owner.  Insurance  to  be  made  by  agree- 
ment. 

C.  W.  VAN  RAN6T. 
York,  May  16,  1820. 

Thus  it  appears  that  he  can  trace  his  pedigree 
through  a  line  of  "  noble  ancestry,"  up  to  the 
celebrated  English  Racer  ECLIPSE— his  great 
great  grandsire— of  that  horse  we  have  a  por- 
trait, and  the  following  historj  ,  by  Lawrence 
ia  his  splendid  work,  entitled     the  history 

AKD  OELINVATION  OF  THE  HORSE  IN  ALL  HIS  VA- 

niETiEs,*'  which  may  be  seen  at  the  office  of  the 
American  Farmer. 

Eclipse,  a  chesnut  Horse,  fbalded  during  the 
great  Eclipse  in  1764,  whence  his  name,  given 
by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.   Got  by  Marske,* 


out  of  Spi.klta  :  she  was  gol  by  Regulus,  out  of 
Moiher  Western,  which  was  got  py  a  son  of 
S[5&ki\  brother  to  WUIiamsV  Squirrel,  her  dam 
b)  Old  Montagtiep  grand-daiD  %  Hautboy,  oiit 
of  :i  tUughtcr  01  Brimmer,  her  get  not  specificrf 
CjL.nii  k,  l*roserplne,  Dri&els^  he  were  full  bio- 
t]i*  ['  and  aisters  to  Eclipse* 

1  Ills  famous  Hf^fic,  wljrh,  wkh  Flying  Chil 
tiers,  stands  proudly  aloof  from  nil  rank  or  posst 
bility  of  competition,  was  bred  by  His  Royal 
Highness  William  Duke  of  Cumberland,  uncle 
to  his  present  Majesty,  and  purchased  at  the 
Duke's  decease,  by  Mr.  Wildman,  who  after- 
wards sold  a  pait,  and  then  the  whole  of  him  to 
Mr.  O'Kelly.  Mr.  Wildman  is  said  to  have 
been,  in  some  degree,  aware  of  the  worth  of  this 
colt,  when  a  yearling,  and  to  have  taken  the  fol- 
lowing measures,  in  order  to  make  sure  of  him  : 
When  arrived  at  the  place  of  sale,  producing 
his  watch,  Wildman  insistecl  the  auction  had 
commenced  before  the  ho^r  announced  in  the 
advertisement,  and  that  the  lots  sold  should  be 
put  up  again.  Rather  than  enter  into  a  dispute. 
It  was  agreed  by  the  auctioneer  and  company, 
that  Mr.  Wildman  should  have  his  choice  of  any 
particular  lot,  which  exactly  suited  his  purpose, 
and  secured  to  him  Eclipse,  at  the  moderate 
price  of  seventy  or  seventy-five  guineas.  Pre- 
viously to  Eclipse's  running  for  the  King's  Plate 
at  Winchester,  in  1769,  Mr.  Wildman  sold  the 
half  of  him  to  Mr.  O'Kelly,  for  six  hundred  and 
fifty  guineas,  and  afterwarcs  Mr.  O'Kelly  bought 
the  other  half  of  him  for  eleven  hundred  guineas. 


•  /  wUi,  m  thi9  place,  •peak  a  few  vfordt  on 
the  pedigree  cf  tht  renowned  JEclipK.  It  has  ai- 
9ay9  been  taken  for  granted,  that  he  waa  a  son 
of  'MarBke,  a  fact,  beyond  the  power  of  man  to 
ntmam,  J^ciipse's  dam  was  covered  both  by 
^akespeare  and  Marske,  and  she  came  to 
Manke's  time,  to  the  honour  was  awarded  to 
him.  If  I  recollect  aright,  ohe  had  missed  by  him 
the  previous  year.  But  the  circumstance  of  a 
ynare  coming  regularly  to  her  time,  determines 
nothing,  since  they  are  so  uncertain  in  that  res* 
fleet,  in  which  I  have  repeatedly  known  varia- 
fjont  from  a  week  or  ten  days,  to  two  or  three 
ve^ks.  Great  stress  was  (aid  upon  the  supposed 
likeness  of  Basiiiits,  one  of  the  earliest  sons  of 
£ct^se,  to  old  Marske,  and  indeed  the  resent- 


Why  Eclipse  v^an  withhclti  from  tlitc  Cfiur»r, 
until  five  years  old,  I  have  never  Va  ir^^,  !iijt  he 
was  privately  tried  at  Eptocn;  aUoul  ilm  time  i 
and  Hidfttdp.  imposAAnim^m^^ 
have  remiliicd  m  \mi  iiiK^iet^iM  m  m$  Vaiil 
powers.  When  I  first  saw  hirrr,  hi?  apjieiircd  in 
hij^h  hcftUh,  of  a  robust  consti-uT'  ^f>,  and  to  pm- 
tnise  a  li>ng  life,  1  paid  prir  iculai'  ntti-iition  tft 
his  shoulder,  vvhicli  acco.  uiiig  to  the  coii.nion 
notion,  was  in  truth  very  thick,  but  very  exten- 
sive and  well  placed  ;  his  hinder  quarters,  or 
croup,  appeared  higher  than  his  forehand,  and 
in  his  gallop  it  was  said,  no  Herse  ever  threw  in 
his  haunches  with  greater  effect,  his  agility  and 
his  stride  being  qpon  a  par,  from  his  fortunate 
conformation  in  every  part,  and  his  r.rr-oir.mon 
strength.  He  had  considerable  length  of  waist, 
and  stood  over  a  great  deal^of  ground,  in  which 
particular  he  was  of  the  opposite  form  to  Fl> mg 
Childers,  a  short-backed  compact  Horse,  whose 
reach  laid  in  his  lower  limbs  ;  and  if  thci  e  be 
any  common  sense  in  forming  such  a  comparative 
judgment,  I  should  suppose  Eclipse  calculated 
to  excel  over  the  course^  Childers,  for  a  mile. 
Eclipse  was  an  excellent,  but  thick-winded 
Horse,  and  breathed  hard  and  loud  in  his  exer- 
cise. When  viewed  in  his  flesh,  as  a  stallion, 
there  was  a  certain  coarseness  about  him,  but  a 
critical  eye  could  discover  the  high  bred  Racer 
in  every  part. 

Eclipse  won  eleven  King's  Plates,  the  weight 
foir  ten  of  which  was  twelve  stone,  the  remainder 
ten.  He  was  never  beaten,  never  had  a  whip 
flpurished  over  him,  or  felt  the  tickling  of  a  spur, 
or  was  ever,  for  a  moment,  distressed  by  the 
speed, <or  rate  of  a  competitor ;  out-footing,  out- 
striding,  and  out-lasting,  every  Horse  which 
started  against  him.  His  proprietor  acknow- 
ledged that  he  gained  twenty-five  thousand 
pounds  by  Eclipse.  In  twenty-three  years,  three 
hundred  and  forty -four  winners,  the  progeny  of 
this  transcendant  courser,  produced  to  their 
owners,  the  sum  of  £158,047  12s,  various  prizes 
not  included.  The  general  character  of  the  de- 
scendants of  EcHpse  is  speed,  although  some, 
both  immediate  and  remote,  have  been  remarka- 
ble for  their  stoutness  or  game  ;  for  example. 
Lord  Surrey's  Whizgig,  and  the  present  cele- 
brated stallion  Gohanna,  by  Mercury,  the  best 
four-mile  horse  of  his  day.  Many  of  the  Eclip- 
ses, I  remember,  bent  their  knees,  and  were 
remarkable  high-goers. 

A  vineyard  of  Mr.  Eichelberger,  in  York, 
Pennsylvania,  contains  ten  acres,  covered  with 
vines  of  Lisbon,  white  and  other  grapes.  He 
will  make  40  barrels  of  wine  this  season,  and  he 
intends  to  extend  his  vineyard  to  20  acres  next 
year. 


b lance  apf^ared  to  me  strong  ;  hut  I  could  dis- 
cover  no  common  family-resemblance  between 
Eclipse  and  his  presumed  full-brother  Garrick, 
On  the  other  hand,  I  think  Eclipse  strongly  re- 
sembled the  family  of  Shakespeare,  in  colour,  in 
certain  particulars  of  form,  and  in  temper.  No- 
thing can  be  more  unimportant  than  these  specu" 
lations,  and  Eclipse*s  pedigree  would  suffer  no 
loss  of  honour  or  credit,  should  Shakespeare  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  it  ;  which  horse  had  more 
of  the  Barley  Arabian  in  him,  than  Marske,  and 
in  all  respects,  was  equally  well-bred,  and  full 
as  good  a  runner,  Shakespeare,  like  Marske^ 
was  a  great'grandson  of  the  Darley  Arabian, 
through  Hobgoblin  and  Aleppo,  and  his  dam  the 
little  Harteley  mare  ;  the  dam  also  of  Blank,  was 
a  grand-daiighter  of  the  same  Araoian,  and  out 
of  the  famous  Flying  Whig.  One  or  two  of  the 
sons  of  Eclipse,  yet  alive,  appear  to  me  strongly 
to  resemble  the  Shakespeare, 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  subjoin  the  late 
intelligence  on  this  subject,  with  which  I  have 
been  favoured  by  Mr.  Sandtver,  of  JSTewmarket, 
which  goes  to  assert,  on  the  authority  of  the  stud- 
groom,  that  Eclipse's  dam  really  never  was  co- 
vered by  Shakespeare,  On  this  I  can  only  ob- 
serve, that  in  the  year  1778,  I  was  frequently  in 
the  habit  of  visiting  Old  Eclipse,  then  at  Epsom, 
on  which  occasions  I  often  discoursed  the  subject 
of  the  disfiuted  pedigree,  wUh  Colonel  O'Kelly's 
then  groom,  who  assured  me  that  the  mare  was 
covered  by  Shakespeare,  which  account  I  also  had 
from  various  other  persons,  as  a  well- known  fact. 
And  to  conceal  nothing,  it  had  been  reported,  that 

a  groom  had  been  bribed  to  ascribe  the  get  of  ,         ^         ,  ^ 

Eclipse  to  Marske,  there  being  a  strong  m/erCT/l unlucky  wight  who  intermeddles  in  a  dispute 
in  the  reputation  of  that  stallion,  I  haveno  doubt,\h^\yi9ttn  husband  and  wife.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
but  Mr.  Vauxhall  Clarke  will  recollect  this  re- the  subject  bemp:  of  general  interest,  and  the 
port.    The  reader  will  observe  in  the  anw^xerf} business  of  live  hedging  in  many  parts  of  our 


FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

DEAD  FENCES— VERSUS  LIVE  ONES. 

Your  friends,  Messrs.  Kirk  and  North,  having 
engaged  in  this  controversy,  it  may  possibly  be 
deemed  an  invidious  task  for  a  third  person  to 
take  a  hand ;  and  the  man  who  dares  thus  to  vo- 
lunteer, will  probably  fare  no  better  than  the 


racine  condition,  but  Shakespeare,  why,  J  know  time,  labour,  and  money  in  the  attempt  to  ren- 
not  appears  fult  of  flesh,  and  in  such  state,  was  dev  this  mode  of  inclosure,  general.  The  ac- 
much  resembled  by  Eclipse,  whilst  that  Horse  wa*  count  between  the  two  systems,  I  think  may  be 
m  his  loose  stable  as  a  stallion.  I  Wrly  sUted  thus : 
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Live  fences  take  from 
cultivation,  all  the  land 
upon  which  they  grow; 
say,  a  space  at  maturity, 
(even  from  what  Mr. 
Kirk  calls  a  hedge-pro- 
per,) of  not  less  than  5 
or  6  feet.  And  they  im- 
povensh  the  earth  on 
each  side,  to  a  distance, 
at  least  5  or  6  feet 
more. 

Live  fences  are  an 
annual  expense  forever ; 
rreat  or  small  accord- 
ing to  the  part  of  the 
country  in  which  they 
are  made,  but  consid- 
erable every  where*— 
It  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing items  ;  a  dead  fence 
said  generally  a  ditch  to 
guard  the  live  one^  for 
at  least  4  or  5  years, 
and  often  7  or  8  ;  ma- 
nuring, unless  in  very 
good  land,  planting,  cul 
tivating  for  3  or  4  yea's, 
and  pruning  every  year 
after  it  rises  a  few  feet 
in  height,  as  long  as  it 
lives. 


Live  fences  (unless 
nade  of  holly,  which 
feqiiires  15  or  20  years 
to  gain  sufficient  size,) 
Are  subject  to  various 
diseases,  that  often  kill 
considerable  portions  of 
them  ;  and  the  breach- 
es must  be  repaired  ei- 
ther by  a  dead  fence ^  or 
by  setting  other  plants 
which  are  many  years 
in  acquiring  the  requi- 
site «ize  and  strength  to 
stand  alone  without  their 
dead  firotector.  Add  to 
this  the  well  known  fact, 
that  young  plants  never 
thrive  well  between  old 
ones. 

Live  fences  under  the 
best  possible  manage- 
ment—in the  best  land, 
are  never  above  an  ad 
equate  protection  in  less 
than  7  or  8  years ;  and 
in  general,  are  12  or  14 
years  in  acquiring  suffi- 
cient strength. 

Lastly,  and  irreme- 
diably ;  live  fences  are 
immoveable^  which  in 
the  continually  fluctua^ 
ting  state  of  our  farms, 
as  respects  size  and 
Ibrm,  necessarily  pro- 
duced bjr  our  law  ot  de- 
scents in  conjunction 
with  public  sentiment, 
constitutes  a  permanent 
and  insuperable  objecr 
tion  to  them  as  a  general 
system  of  inclosure  in 
most,  if  not  all  of  the 
United  States. 


Dead  fences  impover- 
ish not  a  particle  of  soii, 
and  cover  at  most,  not 
more  than  9  or  10  in 
ches  in  breadth. 


Dead  fences  cost  no- 
thing, (there  being  no 
market  for  timber  in 
most  parts  of  our  coun 
try,)  but  the  prepara 
tion  of  the  posts  and 
rails,  and  putting  them 
up,  which  can  be  done 
by  almost  any  common 
labourer.  And,  if  made 
of  locust  and  red  cedar, 
either  singly  or  mixed, 
they  will  last  from  15 
to  25,  or  30  years,  with- 
out one  cent's  worth  ei- 
ther of  labour  or  mo> 
ney  being  expended  on 
them.  A  common  worm 
fence  is  still  cheaper  in 
regard  to  labour,  and 
when  made  of  chesnut 
or  white  oak  will  last 
10  or  15  vears. 

Dead  fences  arc  liable 
to  no  disease  whatever, 
but   a  natural  decay, 


These  remarks,  Mr.  Editor,  arc  not  the  con- 
jectural estimates  of  a  mere  theorist,  but  of  one 
who,  although  no  cultivator  of  live  hedges  (ex- 
cept  on  a  small  scale  and  in  a  single  case,)  has 
seen  many  of  them  in  different  parts  of  our  coun 
try,  and  taken  considerable  pains  to  inform  him- 
self in  regard  to  the  advantages  and  disadvanta- 
ges of  all  the  diff'erent  modes  of  inclosure  practi- 
sed in  the  United  States.  The  result  of  my  en 
quiries  and  reflections  is,  that  live  hedges  are  no 
where  to  be  preferred,  unless  perhaps  in  the 
most  thickly  populated  parts  of  our  country, 
where  timber  is  both  very  scarce,  and  very  dear. 
As.  ornaments  and  protections  from  theft  for  fruit 
gardens,  I  should  also  admit  that  where  full 
grown,  they  are  better  than  de?id  fences. 

In  making  a  comparison  between  the  two,  the 
only  fair  way  is,  to  determine — not  what  mighty 
but  what  would  be  the  state  of  live  hedges, 
were  they  to  become  general.  It  is  therefore 
unfair  to  conclude,  that  because  Mr.  Kirk,  an 
excellent  manager  of  hedges,  an  industrious, 
careful,  persevering  man  ;  one  too,  who  appears 
to  take  a  very  natural  and  laudable  pride  in  the 
business,  has  succeeded,  consequently  every  bo- 
dy would  succeed.  We  know  the  contrary  to  be 
the  fact ;  and  I  would  go  no  farther  than  his  own 
State,  (the  hedges  of  which  1  have  several  tjmes 
seen,)  to  prove  it,  then  for  our  *'  hedges  proper,^" 


great  majority  of  the  States :  and  I  have  experi- 
mental knowledge  that  the  two  first,  if  planted 
along  a  post  and  rail  fence,  in  tolerably  good 
land,  one  at  each  panned  will  attain  full  size  for 
posts  and  rails  long  before  the  first  fence  re* 
quires  to  be  renewed.  The  locust  will  live  vpon 
transplanting  as  readily  as  a  cabbage  plant,  and 
needs  only  one  or  two  slight  prur.ings.  It  growt. 
also,  rapidly  from  the  seed,  and  is  the  most  do* 
rable  wood  known  in  our  country,  30  and  40  years 
being  a  common  period  for  posts  to  continue 
sound,  if  well  selected.  Red  cedar  is  alse 
very  durable,  and  may  easily  be  raised  ei- 
ther by  transplanting  with  a  sod  about  the  roots, 
or  from  seed  having  their  resdnous  skin  either 
broken,  or  partially  rubbed  off". 

To  conclude,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
foregoing  remarks  I  claim  for  them,  at  least,  the 
merit  of  impartiality :  for  I  have  no  personal 
knowledge  either  of  Mr.  Kirk  or  Mr.  North ; 
and  have  neither  pride  of  opinion,  hobby horsi- 
cal  predilection,  nor  pecuniary  interest  to  serve 
by  any  thing  that  I  have  written. 

As  my  name  can  be  of  no  importance  to  any 
body,  I  subscribe  myself,  your  constant  reader 
and'friend. 

cm  BONO. 


as  Mr.  Kirk  very  properly  calls  it,  you  will  see  20  ^  'i      ^    ,      .  ,  ^,    ^^^^s  ,    ^  — 

hedge  rows,"  ai  he  v^ryimfirojierly  terms  th  em, ;  ^^^^  >  ^sterday  with  the  81500  sweepstake  for  three 


Petersburg,  Va.  Oct.  15.— Oar  races  com  men* 
dyesterdaywi 

at aUmi c^'isiderabre  po^^^^  •  *     ^  «    ,  -      ^      - , .  

be  occupied  by  the  hedges.-  J;**^?*^*^^^^  iL?*"**''       iS^^'Sf  "^ 

-  am  well  inform*  thit  thjs^^^^"?       Johnson's  P^fi^nce         Mr.  Kkm- 
.  onH  thafth^  «nor.orfS/«  son's  Arab -Defiance  took  the  first  heat.  Time 


)rears  old  only,  and  was  won  by  General  Winn's 


fbi  there  is  no  row  i 
space  designed  to  I 
Even  in  England,  I 

is  frequently  the  Case  ;  and  that  the  proportion  ^  ^t*^  "^I" 

of  "hedges  proper,"  to  "hedgerows,"  is  very  i  *'        -  « 

small  indeed;  corapai-ed  to  what  we  should  ex-i  Second  day's  pui^e  of  po-3  mil^^  heaU,  was 
^ect.  it  we  coasufted  only  the  panagerists  oil^^^^^^^^^^  Mr. 


very  long  delayed;  and  fenglish  hedges,  ^  I  take  this  fact  from  Marshall ^^f)?.^^"'^^^^ 


a  few  days  work  repairs 
all  the  damage. 


Dead  fences  can  ^e 
made  in  a  few  weeks, 
and  are  as  effectual  the 
moment  they  are  plant 
ed,  as  they  ever  are  af- 
terwards; requiring  no 
guardian  to  protect  them 
during  a  helpless  mi- 
nority. 

Dead  fences  need  on- 
ly a  few  days  transpor 
tation  to  be  changed 
from  place  to  place,  as 
often  as  interest,  conve- 
nience, or  iieuicy  may 
dictate. 


and'other  English  writers  on  husbandry  ;  as  well.  Jo-morrow,  John  Richards  and  Betsey  Rich- 
as  from  several  observing  friends  who  have  trav-  If.^^*'  *  S^eat  race  is  expected— bct- 

cllcdover  England.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  this;^*'!!^^^"*,  «r.     u        •    j    .  n  i.- 
arguing  against  the  use  of  athing  from  its  abuse  ;L. 9,^"^^  "^TZ         Baltimore  with 

for  it  is  not  only  a  sound,  but  unanswerable  argu-'X^**^/"'  Sumpter,  and  Vanity :  afterwards  wiU 
ment,  where  the  abuse  is  continually  much  more 
frequent,  than  the  good  use. 


attend  the  races  at  Washington. 

— o  — 

Mammoth  B^^ft.— Were  raised*  this  season,  in 
the  garden  of  Daniel  Schnebly,  Esq.  in  Hagen- 
town,  Maryland,  twenty  beets,  which  averaged 
upwards  of  ten  pounds  each ;  the  heaviest 
weighed  fourteen  pounds,  and  measured  thirty* 
two  inches  in  circumference. 

MP  — 

Good  JSfewB  for  Cotton  Dealera, — We  leam 
that  letters  were  received  in  this  city  by  the  John 
Wells,  dated  Liverpool,  September  8th,  which 
inform,  that  on  that  day  there  was  a  brisk  de- 
mand for  cotton  by  the  manufacturers,  and  that 
holders  demanded  an  advance  of  a  farthing  per 
pound  upon  the  prices  of  the  6th. 

■aiooB.* 

Patkrson,  N.  J.  Oct.  S.-^Extraordinartf 
firoduct^Mr,  Jacob  Berry,  of  Pompton  Plains, 
authorizes  us  to  give  the  toUowi'ng  statement  of 


Ihe  last  objection  stated  in  my  contrast,  is 
peculiar  perhaps  to  our  country,  but  never  likely 
to  be  removed.  The  law  of  entails  which  had 
a  powerful  tendency  to  keep  landed  estates  to- 
gether, has  been  abolished  with  us  not  quite  50 
years  I  believe;  yet  in  co-operation  with  the 
public  sentiment  which  produced  It,  so  effectual 
has  been  the  operations  of  the  refiaeling  law, 
that  in  Virginia  at  least,  there  is  scarcley  a  sin- 
gle fence,  unless  along  a  public  road,  which  re- 
mains where  it  did,  when  I  was  a  boy.  The 
same  proprietor  rarely  ever  retains  the  same 
farm  in  the  same  shape,  long  enough  to  raise  live 
hedges  exactly  where  he  w^ts  them,  for  he 
either  augments  it  by  purchase,  or  diminishes  it 
by  sales,  which  is  more  commonly  the  case,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  render  a  frequent  change  of  in- 
closure absolutely  necessary.  But  should  the 
size  and  form  continue  the  same  during  the  fa- 
ther's life,  which  they  very  seldom  de,  both  arel^"  extraordinary  product  from  one  grain  of  Com. 
immediately  changed,  when  the  farm  comes  1  up  in  the  month  of  May  last,  but  being 


to  be  divided  among  the  children,  who  always 
have  to  utido  and  alter  the  greater  part  of  what 
the  father  has  done  in  the  way  of  fencing. 

A  word  or  two  on  Mr.  Kirk's  comparative  es- 
timate of  costs :  however  accurate  they  are  for 
his  own  neighbourhood,  1  know  them  to  be  incor- 
rect in  regard  to  many  parts  of  our  country.— 
But  the  question  is,  not  what  hedging  costs  him 
and  hii  neighbour^^  but  what  would  it  cost  the 
people  of  tne  United  States  generally,  if  every 
proprietor  of  land  should  choose  to  make  livihg, 
instead  of  dead  fences.  I  know  also  that  locust, 
red  cedar,  chesnut  and  white  oak  grow  well  is  a 


nipped  by  the  frost,  was  cut  off  level  with  the 
ground  with  a  knife.   It  sprouted  again  soon,  and 

produced  five  stalks,  besides  the  main  one  four 

of  which  had  two  ears  of  Com  a  piece,  and  the 
main  stalk  had  four ;  one  stalk  nothings  The 
whole  twelve  ears  yielded  one  quart  and  one 
pint  of  shelled  Com,  heaped*  measure,  making 
i»  all  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ten 
grains  from  the  one  grain. 

Richmond,  V\.  Oct.  14.— It  rarely  occurs  in 
our  climate,  that  the  same  fruit  tree  bears  two 
crops  in  one  year.  On  the  12th  inst.  however. 


ve  met  wkk  iift  ifflUMmof  llil>  dtn^ptionp  A 
M>il  naici  tm  luu  ripMued  lu  ^iilt  twice  tbu 
>Taf  w  %9ll<d«n  ttear  tbii  citf*  The  last  pcmch- 
«  WBt%  if  CuttrHL%  very  ;  but  they  were 
ttTftWtCl*  Tlic  AumeV  wtrc  Uic  Lillipuiiati 
Mcr,  pit^ot  kt'TticU,  In  tlic  same  garden, 
there  MTt  m  number  of  blo^&ttocn^  on  the  pear 
xrf.ts ;  bin  it  It  rem4i%at»lei  they  ftre^  all  upon 
i^itm  hrmucktm  mt  iHe  treei  which  are  tcdiate^lly 
said  to  fic  n^tbcd  ;  that  Ist  the  bark  of  wlikiii 
Im  lim  evl  •f<nin4  to  force  the  ripeiuiif  of  tike 
MilifliicSp  Thi»  pmceiit  however,  has 
mSil^M  wicu  ihta  ^1  in  the  way  we  have 
mtWIIW^  Blo«ioiii£  have  put  out,  and  some 
^^iig|Mifa  lofmed;  hut  the  early  frosi  will 
 ^                the  fmit^^ft^w. 


AaiEUK'AN  FARMER. 


COFFEE  FGT. 

The  Mowing  description  of  a  newty  Indented 
a#re  aot  b  from  the  iJew  Monthly  Magazine. 

JIulMrSI  aptl'  uMefui  Invent wn  — Among  the 
tfw  iBVoaAloni  for  whicU  Pa.ris  is  f:\rTH>*Js,  \%  a 
ec^rtfUit  oonilmcted  of  thrtx-  jik-ccs  :  tl^«,  rti  st 
ii  %  plilCi  bolter — liver  that  in  a  dout>lc  fiUiirer^ — 
'4 1  id  at  the  top  U  an  inverted  coffee  jiot,  Vihich 
ivu  on  exactly.  Cnld  water  is  placed  in  the  ftrst 
iTtiel,  and  ttic  crfTfjt  in  tUe  filtt^ring  box.  Un 
dn  ft^c  whole  is  a  apirit  lamp,  wliicli  in  the 
course  of  five  or  six  minutes  causes  the  water  to 
bc*il,  the  vapour  arising  from  which  completely 
saturates  the  coffee.  When  the  water  boils, 
vhich  is  ascertained  by  the  discharge  of  the  va- 
pour from  the  spout  of  the  inverted  coffee  pot, 
the  whole  machine  is  lifted  from  the  lamp,  and 
ccmpletely  inverted — bO  that  the  pot,  which  was 
uppermost,  is  at  the  bottom,  and  the  boiling  wa- 
ter, which  had  saturated  the  coffee,  flows  through 
the  filtercr,  clear,  into  what  was  before  the  in- 
verted coffee  pot,  which  in  the  space  of  two 
iT.inutes  it  is  ready  for  use.  This  mode  of  pre- 
p^iing  coffee  is  a  saving  of  at  least  25  per  cent, 
and  it  secures  the  fine  flavour  of  the  berry.  In 
another  part  of  the  service  is  a  coffee  roaster, 
ot  glass,  over  another  lamp  of  a  long  wide  flame. 
The  process  of  roasting  requires  about  three 
minutes,  and  even  so  small  a  quantity  as  an  ounce 
may  be  thus  prepared. 

Progre$8  of  Printing,  ^c. — In  the  English 
Parliament,  the  annual  motion  for  reform  in  the 
representation  had  been  made  by  Lord  John  Rus 
sell,  and  negatived  by  a  vote  of  269  to  164.  The 
rcMilt  was  received  with  loud  cheering  by  the  op- 
p^>ition,  as  showing  an  accession  of  strength  to 
their  cause.  In  the  course  of  his  speech.  Lord 
Riissel,  stated  several  facts  to  show  the  improved 
suie  of  all  classes  from  the  increased  means  of 
instruction,  and  the  propriety  and  justice  of  giv- 
ing to  the  mass  of  population  a  representation 
prfiportioned  to  its  increased  relative  weight  and 
iniprovement.  He  stated,  as  among  the  results 
of  his  inquiries  into  the  extension  of  the  means 
of  iastniction,  that  the  sales  by  one  bookseller's 
^>>use.  in  London,  !Lroounts  to  ;£5,0000,00U  sterling, 
^)>'vardsof  ^22,000,000,)  worth  of  books;  that 
employed  sixty  clerks,  paid  j05,500,  for  ad- 
Tcitisements,  and  gave  constant  employment  to 
"0  fewer  than  250  bookbinders.  The  increase 
of  circulating  libraries  had  also  been  very  great, 
^^t^re  being  about  1000  of  those  establishments 
^  the  kingdom,  and  from  1500  to  2000  marts  for 
the  sale  of  books  distributed  throughout  the 
country ;  in  addition  to  all  which  was  the  quanti 
^)  of  newspapers  annually  distributed,  the  nura 
^rtrf  which,  for  the  year  1821,  he  estimated  at 

.  HJO,000,  and  of  those  11,000,000  were  London 
(ia  ,\  ^aupcn  ;  country  papers,  7,000,u00.  The 
^reaie  of  presses  in  40  years  had  beenfrom  79^ 


he  wliolt  nunvbrr  ir*  ITHJ,  to  2d4,  in  18J!^  ;  ycl 
with  51  po'j Illation  of  18,000,(KJU  -ju  provided  wiEi. 
lEic  iniMLiis  of  knr»w1ed^et  a  tuiyoiity  of  the  re- 
]>ri'se!itiuion  tn  tl^e  PavliftUW  im  |«i«ftC(t  1^1^' 
le^is  than  8,000  electors. 


•A  an^  iiic;.  ,;!  ax^  liypotUfil%^  fmiy  '>eii«vcm* 
ihinif  mghi  \q  be  fiml  «t  th«  boltool,  for 


Tanners,  of  intelligence  as  well  sa  eai|ieHeiiot| 
spekk  highly  of  the  mode  of  tamiing  ttiiher^  ad- 
verthed  by  Mr,  Charles  Monroe,  of  Korthbo- 
rough.    It  i Si  said  that  leather  may  be  tanned  br 

his  pi  occhs,  in  ten  or  twelve  days,  as  wtdl  a»  if  h 
in  tfie  nun  c  tvdM^\\s  nicthorl  now  practiced.  We 
understand  bome  specimens  of  ieaxhcr,  lanticd  la 


S)fi9^The  growth  of  Hops  InEngtand  is 
to  have  nearly  wholly  fuiled  this  season.  We 
understand^  that  the  growth  in  this  State  has 

The  repwtiftiM 


'  CAildren't  Food,— A  lady  of  Yorkshire  oh 
iierves,  in  a  letter  dated  May  2,  that,  in  conse- 

3uence  of  her  !o»ing  her  fxrai  three  childiTen,  one 
uring  teething,  and  two  of  inflammation  in  the 
boweh,  iiUe  gave  htr  fourth  child  a  little  limi^ 
water  in  every  article  of  food,  adding  adessert« 
and  Bometioieii  only  a  teaMioonfiU  of  Utue  water 

to  even;  article,  whether  iqui^  or  thidu  Xt       dus  «hi»i4  lim  Wedliwlaf  . 

ceededm  keeping  up  healthy  dig^stton,  HQalit#^ 
gular  st^te  of  the  bowels :  the  child.  Instead  ^ 
being  feverish,  flatulent,  and  fretful,  as  all  her 
preceding  children  have  been,  continued  cool 
aod  cheerful,  free  frotn  any  system  of  indiges- 
tion, and  cut  Us  teeth  without  any  constitutional anTttt^^  Veil 
disturbance.    Sht-  has  continued  this  practice      Massachusetts  hops  tfaiidt  fetlgh  in 
""^'^  '""^v  T'""  children  wuh  the  sari,  e  good  thanks  to  the  fidelity  with  whlclTw 
efiects    ^Ve  ha;e  known  tin.  s^muW  addition  to  Laws  arc  executed/ We  leAm,  th«£  mm  thui « 
the  food  of  chiiareB,  prnve  very  ethcacious  m  in   ,,,^niofi  pounds  veiMttltf^  ««BWllr  III  Ul£ 

cipient  cases  of  nckets  and  of  irritable  ho  i%  el         c  r » -  «i»JkSiw^*S3ES 
tended  with  looseness,  Bic,  z  but  if  the  child  be  f  itoe^pllr  » W  <lf  M 

disposed  to  costivenens  on  mQ^auniil^^  ilB  «iti^9# 
gent  quality,  a  little  magne^iMliailld  te^^s^ 
ally  added  to  il^Gazette  of  Health. 

A  very  healthy  old  gentleman  was  once  asked, 
in  a  mixed  company,  what  physician  and  apothe- .  Penetrate  the  skin  when  touched,  and  occasion 
cary  he  employed,  in  reference  to  the  unusual  pain,  heat  and  swelling,  which  symptoms  were 
vigor  and  healthiness  of  his  appearance  ;  he  an-  imagined  formerly  to  ensue  from  the  prickles 
swered,  "  1  have  in  my  earlier  days,  expended  a 'being  left  in  the  wounds  they  made.  But  the 
considerable  fortune  in  the  purchase  of  health,{n)icroscope  discovers  something  much  more  won* 


NETTLES. 
Every  body  knows  that  the  leaves  of  stinging 
nettles  are  thick  set  with  sharp  prickles  that 


and  in  the  continual  scfarch  after  professional 
skill  and  integrity.  I  have  fotmd  it  in  combina- 
tion as  various  as  its  professors  are  numerous ; 
but  I  have  in  no  case  found  myself  so  honestly 
served,  or  so  completely  satisfied,  as  with  those 
I  have  employed  the  last  twenty  years  ;  for, 
during  that  time,  a  hone  has  been  my  physician ; 
an  oat  my  apothecary. 


derful  in  this  common  vegetable,  and  shows  that 
its  prickles  are  formed  and  act  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  stings  of  living  animals.  Every  one 
of  them  is  found  to  be  a  rigid  hollow  body,  ter* 
minating  in  the  roost  acute  point  possible,  with 
an  opening  near  its  end.  At  the  bottom  of  this 
cavity  lies  a  minute  vessel  or  bag,  containing  a 
limpid  liquor,  which  upon  the  least  touching  of 
the  prickle,  is  squirted  through  the  little  outlet 
and  if  it  enters  the  skin,  produces  the  mischief 
Cram/?.— Extract  of  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  ;  before  mentioned,  by  the  pungency  of  its  salts, 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  May,  1762,  con- Hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  when  the  leaves  of 
taining  an  easy  remedy  for  the  cramp  : — *•  Near, nettles  arc  considerably  dried  ;  by  the  heat  of 
five  years  ago,  being  from  home,  and  obliged  to  the  sun,  they  sting  but  very  little :  whereas  such 
lie  upon  a  very  hard  bed  for  two  nights,  though  I  .  as  are  green  and  juicy  produce  violent  pain  and 
could  not  sleep  the  first  night  through  the  uneasi- 1  inflammation.— Y,  Minerva. 
nessof  my  lodging,  yet  I  had  no  cramp.  The  se- 
cond night  I  slept  well,  but  no  cramp.  The  loss  of 
my  old  tormenting  companion  for  two  nights  to 
eether,  a  circumstance  I  had  not  experienced 
for  years  before,  set  me  on  thinking  what  could 
be  the  cause.  I  could  not  recollect  any  other 
alteration  in  my  manner  of  living  than  passing 
from  a  soft  bed  to  a  hard  one,  I  therefore  imagin- 
ed that  that  might  be  the  cause ;  and  likewise 
reflecting  that  t^is  disorder  almost  always  make 
its  attack  in  the  night,  I  guessed  it  must,  in  a 
great  measure,  proceed  from  the  unnatural  po- 
sition of  the  body  in  a  soft  bed,  where  the  body 
sinks  down  aiid  the  feet  rise  up.  1  immediately 
set  my  joiner  to  work,  and  made  my  bedstead  re- 
gularly sloping,  so  that  there  was  about  a  foot 
diflference  in  height  between  the  head  and  the 
feet.  1  likewise  put  a  hard  mattrass  upon  the 
bed  ;  my  project  succeeded,  and  (I  thank  God) 
I  immecUately  got  rid  of  my  grievous  pain,  which 
1  have  ^not  felt  since,  ne^r  five  years,  unless  a 
few  times,  when,  through  <4nistake  of  servants, 
the  feathers  of  the  bed  were  left  too  full  at  bot- 
tom, and,  by  that  means,  the  feet  raised  higher 
than  they  should  be.  If  this  should  be  looked  upon 
oy  the  leariied  as  trifling,  yet  *  facts  are  stubborn 
things,'  and  will  not  bow  doifn  to  the  most  leam- 


Extract  to  the  Editor^  dated  Charleston^  Septem^ 
ber  22,  1823. 
I  piud  a  visit  to  mv  plantation  the  day  be* 
fore  yesterday,  and  found  the  Isle  of  Franco 
"  cotton  beginning  to  throw  out  forms,  from 
*'  whence  come  the:  blossoms,  which  makes  it  too 
*•  late  to  bring  an^  thing  of  consequence.  W« 
"  are  now  harvesting  our  rice  and  cotton  crops— 
^'  a  more  plentiful  one  I  never  saw." 

 -^^o  ■■  ^ 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer^  or  to  any 
person  who  haa  any  information  on  the  subject. 
A  dreadful  malady  has  appeared  among  the 
cattle  in  Talbot  on  two  different  farms.  The 
animals  are  seized  with  a  muscular  or  nervous 
catching,  that  resembles  hiccoughs,  when  the 
complaint  seizes  them  in  the  head,  which  it 
chiefly  does ;  but  some  have  been  tweeted  be- 
hind, some  in  one  leg,  some  in  the  chest,  and 
some  across  the  loins — ^the  catching  increases— 
the  part  affected  is  hot  and  appears  to  itch  so 
violently,  that  they  soon  rub  all  the  hair  off, 
and  lacerate  the  flesh—  they  appear  to  have 
high  fever ;  take  to  the  water  ;  ana  can  be  ]prith 
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difficulty  kept  ott  of  the  creeks.  They  appear 
costive,  and  die  in  24  or  36  hours — bleeding, 
purging,  medicine  and  Antispasmodic  balls  have 
been  tried  without  any  success, — EatCon  Gazette. 

The  Editor  solicits  the  immediate  attention 
of  his  con'espondents  to  the  above,  and  ivill 
himself  investigate  the  subject,  by  all  the  means 
in  his  power.  In  the  mean  time  he  sends  to  the 
gentleman,  whose  losses  dictated  the  paragraph, 
the  latest  treatise  on  the  disorders  of  cattle, 
which  he  begs  him  to  accept. 

The  symptoms,  as  here  described,  seem  to  in- 
dicate a  disease  arising  from  some  incidental,  or 
local,  rather  Jhan  general  or  epidemic  influence. 
It  is  probable,  in  other  words,  that  some  poison- 
ous seeds,  or  other  vegetation  are  developed  at 
this  season,  in  particular  places,  or  by  the  peculiar 
weather,  tp  cause  such  effects ;  which  are,  in 
this  instance,  more  conformable  to  the  symptoms 
of  poisonous  diety  than  those  of  infected  atmoa- 
phere.  This  view  is  taken  from  a  comparison 
of  the  general  aspect  of  symptoms,  as  described 
by  authors,  in  those  two  conditions  of  disease, 
arising  from  the^one  or  the  other  of  those  sources 
Th<e  remedy  in  the  present  case  would  be',  to  shut 
up  the  cattle,  and  to  treat  those  affected,  by 
evacuating  the  stomach  and  bowels,  as  quickly 
as  possible,  and  drenching  copiously  with  mild 
diluents,  as  flax  seed  and  melon  seed  tea — horse 
radish  added,  would  probably  counteract  the 
effects  of  poisons,  in  producing  cramps,  as  they 
ufiualljr  do,  in  the  stomach  and  limbs.  Any  one 
attentive  to  these  subjects,  could  readily  perceive 
vghy  a  poison  taken  into  the  atoniach  should  act 
ditfereatly  on  the  system,  from  one  taken  by 
breathing  or  infection  the  former  disturbing 
the  digestive  organs  first,  and  causing  some 
other  local  affections,  by  their  peculiar  influence 
on  particular  organs^thc  latter,  more  general, 
causing  coldness  and  fever,  debility,  thirst,  cos- 
tiveness,  &c.  before  the  stomach  and  brain  are 
much  disturbed,  such  being  the  difference  between 
atmoephenc  exhalations  and  poisonous  food.  If 
they  proceed,  even  in  the  present  instance,  from 
the  former  cause,  the  shutting  them  up  would 
exclude  them  from  the  more  direct  influence  of 
the  cause,  morbid  exhalation,  and  besides,  would 
tend  to  obviate  its  influence  by  a  more  tonic  or 
bracing  diet.  In  either  case,  the  itching*  and 
heat  of  the  skin,  would  indicate  a  want  of  trans- 
piration at  the  surface — or  moi-bid  humour 
thrown  there,  which  the  free  internal  use  of 
sulphur,  say  one  ounce,  three  or  four  times  a 
day,  would  counteract  in  a  warm  place,  with  the 
flax  seed,  6cc.  as  stated  above,  especially  after 
the  passages  were  evacuated.  The  jnalady  is 
indeed  a  serious  one,  as  will  appear  by  the  fol- 
lowing extract  to  the  Editor  : — ^.**  Since  Thurs- 
**  day  week,  I  have  lost  eight  of  my  grown,  and 
"  most  valuable  cattle— my  pet  cow  Europa— 5 

working  oxen  and  another  one  of  the  finest 

spirited  animals  that  ever  bowed  his  neck  to 
*'  the  yoke,  is  now  sick  !** — Edit,  Am.  Far, 

FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMC;R. 

OIL  FROM  COTTON  SEED. 
I  find  amon^j  my  memorandums  that  in  the 
year  1806,  I  imported  from  Charleston  nine 
bushels  of  cotton  seed,  weighing  forty  four  pounds 
per  bushel,  on  which  I  caused  an  experiment  to 
be  made  to  ascertain  the  quantity  .of  oil  it  would 
yield  by  the  process  usually  practised  in  extract- 
ing oil  from  flax  seed.  The  result  was  that  the 
nine  bushels  produced  six  and  a  quarter  gallons 
of  clear  oil  of  a  quality  quite  equal,  if  not  supe- 
rior, to  flaxseed  oil  for  painting— the  seed  was 
not  of  the  best  quality,  nor  was  the  experiment 
very  perfectly  made*  T.  E. 


PUBLISHED  IN  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER,  BY 
DER  OF  THE  STATE. 

A  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  at  and  de- 
lit^?red  from  Smith's  Inspection  Warehouse, 
Baltimore,  during  the  quaiter,  commencing  on 
the  first  day  of  July,  in  the  year  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three,  and  ending  on  the  thir- 
tieth day  of  September,  eighteen  fitindred  and 
twenty-three. 


Domestic 
gi-uwtlu 

OruwUi  nut 
«r  this 
Mate. 

Reno, 
specfcd. 

Total. 

Number  in- 
spected. 

Number  de- 
livered. 

1272 

.  53 

21 

1305 

1338 

RODK.  DORSEY,  Inspector. 
Treasury  Office,  Aknapolis,  Oct.  11,  1823. 
/  rue  Cofiy,  Jrom  the  original  report  on  fie 
in  thia  office. 

B.  HARWOOD,  Tr.W.S.Md. 

A  report  of  the  tobacco  Inspected  at  and  de- 
livered from  Nottingham  Inspection  Warehouse, 
during  the  quarter,  commencing  on  the  first  day 
of  July,  in  the  year  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
twenty-three,  and  ending  the  thirtieth  day  of 
September,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-three. 


Number  m- 
spected. 


N  umber  de- 
livered. 


Domestic 
growth. 


Growth  nut 
ol  this 
state. 


468 


spectod. 


BADEN  &  BOSWELL,  Inspectors. 

Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  Oct.  11,  1823. 

True  Copy  from  the  original  report  on  file  in 
this  office. 

B.  HARWOOD,  Tn  W.S.  Md. 

Queen  Anne^  October  6,  1823. 
A  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  at  and  de- 
livered from  Queen  Anne  Inspection  Warehouse, 
during  the  quarter,  commencing  on  the  eighth 
day  of  July,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
twenty 'three,  and  ending  on  the  sixth  day  of 
October  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
twenty-three. 


Nimiber  in- 
spected. 


Number  de- 
livered. 


Domestic 
growth. 


109 


336 


Growth  not 
of  this 
Slate. 


R*in. 
spected. 


WELLS  6c  TYLER,  Inspectors. 
Treasury  Office,  Awnapolis,  Oct.  15,  1823. 

'J  rue  Copy y  from  the  original  report  on  file 
in  Ihia  office, 

B.  HARWOOD,  Tr.  W.  S.  Md. 


OR.f wages ;  all  the  various  classes  of  society  increase 
at,  the  same  time,  preserving  their  propor- 
tion to  each  other  ;  and  the  country  makes  a  re- 
gular and  uninterrupted  advance  in  wealth,  popu- 
lation, refinement  and  happiness. 

These  considerations,  if  founded  on  truth,  af- 
ford a  plain  direction  in  relation  to  the  mea- 
sures which  a  government  ought  to  adopt,  with 
regard  to  the  admission  of  foreign  manufactures. 
If  the  country  is  capable  of  producing  the  raw 
material  in  the  groatest  abundance,  and,  besides, 
furnishes  every  natural  fticility  for  manufacturing; 
if  there  are  thousands  of  people  sitting  still  for 
want  of  employment ;  if  there  are  thousands  of 
others,  who  merely  overstock  agriculture^  and  the 
other  various  occupations  of  society,  keeping 
down  the  prices  of  every  thing,  from  a  vai'n  at» 
tempt  to  sell  what  there  is  no  demand  for,  and  ru- 
ining each  other  by  clogging  and  embarrassing 
business  ;  then,  notwithstanding  the  low  price  at 
which  the  surjilus  produce  of  a  foreign  market 
may  be  afforded,  it  is  the  dictate  of  sound  policy 
to  lay  such  a  duty  on  it,  that  the  people  may  be 
encouraged  to  engage  in  mahufactures. 

This  is  apparent  from  two  considerations :  1. 
Because  such  a  policy  would  relieve  the  other  oc- 
cupations, of  their  supernumeraries.  2.  Because, 
in  this,  all  the  various  classes  of  society  would  be 
able  to  make  a  living  with  the  profits  which  they 
would  derive  from  supplying  each  other,  with  the 
respective  products  of  their  industry. 

It  is  very  disheartening  to  be  obliged  to  bestow 
labour  in  producing  or  manufacturing  when  there 
is  little  or  no  demand  for  the  product ;  or  when 
it  becomes  necessary  to  make  great  sacrifices  in 
the  price  of  a  commodity  to  secure  the  sale  of  it, 
or  anticipate  competitors  in  the  market.  And 
lowering  the  price  will  not  relieve  the  dealers  aa 
a  body-^oY  though  those  Individuals  who  sell 
cheapest  will  sell  first,  those  i<rho  ask  a  high  price 
will  not  sell  at  all ;  and  if  all  set  a  low  price  on 
thtir  goods,  yet  they  will  not  all  be  sold,  unless 
absolutely  sacrificed.  For  the  extent  of  the  de* 
mand  for  conaumption  ivill  remain  the  aame,  whe- 
ther the  price  is  cheap  or  dear.  For  instance,  if 
the  regular  demand  of  the  market,  is  for  1,000  of 
a  particular  article,  and  the  supply  regularly  con- 
sists of  1,100,  the  consumers  will  buy  1,000  diei^ 
er  or  dearer,  and  will  buy  no  more,  cheap  or 
dear.  If  those  1,000  are  worth  0100,000,  when 
the  supply  and  demand  are  equal,  then  when  the 
demand  is  for  1,000,  and  the  supply  is  1,100,  the 
1,000  will  bring  less  than  £100,000,  the  100  will 
not  be  sold  at  all  in  the  home  market  for  con- 
sumption. Thus  every  kind  of  business,  will  be 
found  to  be  like  a  boat,  which  will  carry  a  cer- 
tain number  with  safety,  but  if  more  will  embark, 
it  is  not  merely  the  supernumeraries  who  wiU 
sink,  but  if  they  rashly  stick  to  it,  and  hold  out 
against  each  other,  they  must  all  drown  together. 

From  such  a  state  of  embarrassment  it  would 
be  very  difiicult  to  free  the  country  in  any  other 
way  than  by  encouraging  home  manufactures. 


Total. 


468 


333 


Total. 


109 


336 


From  the  Salem  Obaerver,  ' 
ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  MANUFAC- 
TURES. 

It  is  a  wise  policy  in  a  government  to  furnish 
employment  for  all  its  subjects.  Yet  110  advan- 
tage is  gained  by  crowding  persons  into  trades, 
occupations  or  professions  which  are  ahready  suf- 
ciently  full.  But,  when  a  new  field  f»r  industry 
and  enterprise  is  opened,  this  redundance  of  the 
body  politick  is  removed ;  the  supernumeraries 
are  drawn  off  from  the  various  occupations ;  each 
individual  finds  full  employment  at  reasonable 


Conversion  of  Animal-Hidea  or  Skins  ints  Lea- 
ther, 

This  process  is  what  is  generally  termed  7a»- 
ning.  It  is  founded  on  the  affinity  which  it  knews 
to  exist  between  the  gelatinous  part  of  the  Hide, 
and  the  Tan  or  astringent  principle  of  Oak 
b£^k,  and  other  vegetable  substances. 

It  is  well  known  that  unless  Hides  ai«  speedily 
dried,  they  become  putrid,  and  consequently  un- 
fit for  use.  But  even  although'  they  be  success- 
fully dried,  they  are  still  unfit  for  the  manofac- 
ture  of  shoes  or  other  necessary  articles  ;  being 
permeable  to  moisture,  and  liable  to  be  soon  de- 
stroyed by  friction.   Consequently  in  almott  eve- 


1 


AMKUiUAN  JTAIUIlBltt 


■  cctiocry  mhtre  Aaimul  hldt%  utl*  u»ei  for  par* 
I  ic«  of  conv«iil«jm«  thicy  arc  iti  i  L  tft  Ufid9i*ga 

rijjn  mode^  of  treAtmeui,  render  them 

ilia  iTiLirt  pli  \l>lc,  sr>  u^siiy  aad  advao 


he  ojmbHiaUoti  of  the  Vegetable  Astnngeni 
ifuicip^      Tnimiji,  with  the  gei aline  (wtiich 
9«l  the  whole  oC  the  hide,}  clmngei  il 
ft  vklfiii  ia  m  mbm»pm  mMf  i^ifereut 
nil^Mflpeitiestotlielildelnthe  tmw«tate.  To 
UD  ililte  theft  Is  lo  fatttnite  it  with  TanuiD* 

Prniooft  tD  tilc  opei^tioH  of  tatining,  the  raw 
tit  ptm  hidei  must  undergo  the  procc&s  of  wa&h* 
Uif  ud  KOHrit)^,  t □  h  i.  t  xlitui  fixi ■  1 1  t orei gn  mat* 
W,  aiidto  femcive  u\c  hLiir,    Hides  lu  i;  first  put 

iki.T  I  hem  f>r  thf^  b](A.*d  dud  Kith  tlioy  niLiy  huve 
fo^L  ::L^d  in  ihc  iilaii^titcr-houit.',  Tliey  are  left 
U»  m  the  water  for  &gme  time  ;  aiid  then 
iMi^  or  trod  tij;H>n  tty  the  feet,  the  better  to 
^tKM  ^kta  oC  &U  impurtiies*  if  the  hidet  are 
iff  ttity  in  iteepfld  « jaasflr  ttme^  aomctimei  for 
9mr  or  loegcir/sfieimiQs  to  the  laMi  of 
ff«rt''«id  ciLre  ii  ti)m  til  dpiw  thm  lyiit 
titit  adfty,  in  order  to  itM^  them  oa  a  wooden 
^ane  or  beam*  Thete  two  operations  are  re 


U7 


ec|ttiilly  wtU  Ibr 


by  expowiro  to  tb«  nf  r.  *rh«  amnU^  lildM  mm 
iindctEo  iho  opintloa  of  turf^M^^  wltlch  red* 
dersthem  pUant*  and  reduces  them  to  anuni  wiB 
thicknc?»3.  This  Gon^i^ts  in  rutting,  snj^kias;, 
i  n  g ,  scnn  i  H  st  rc  t  c  h  i  a  ^  and  o  i  I  i  ng.  T  lie  L  L*;*tli* 
er  is  then  black rncd  by  a  conipuaition  of  lamp- 
blacky  oil,  ,ind  tallow,  which  ruU^ied  hard  itito 
the  Reahy  aide,    his  now  fit  for  sale. 

OhBcrvatiom*  It  is  to  be  obscrvcid,  that  ItMi* 
er  woiiM  be  tanned  muck  aocticr,  and  eeiuafly 
weU,  if  the  tan -pits  were  made  wiMn  a  tiofuUiiip 
ioaa  to  he  lecoreil  fromniii:  «id  if  th«  iioiUllMf 
were  fiimiitled  wHH  ftoei  or  aleam  pipes,  so  as  to 
keep  the  temperatan:  of  the  vats  cr^n^anctf  at  • 
foU  aummerheat.  Another  imponaat  imprOT<^ 
ment  might  be  made  in  tanning,  if  the  skins  wmi 
hang  vertically  in  the  pii»,  tto  that  the  tannini^  li- 
enor might,  from  the  first  pan  of  thepmepk 
touclt^lii};  pKt  0f  the  »kiik  ms^^mf^ 


clilt)te<l  Solphufic  Acid, 

tills  pUfpOfet. 

In  tiome  tsinncries,  thef  c^eante  th«  hidei  hy 

throw^in^  s^lt  gvcr  utie-hatf  of  the  li^ll, 
dnti:>Iin^  the  ottirr  h^ilfov^rit  ;  in  proportion  aa 
iii]y  soik*::!.  each  is  siUfcU  they  art  laid  One  above  ano* 

1  he  OJinbHiaUon  of  the  Vegetable  Astringent  ther,  and  tlicr  mtHoIc  are  covered  with  straw  or 
■tiodplc^  or  Taimio,  with  the  geiatinc  (which  flax  ;  fermciiuaiarv  Jioon  begins  after  which  thry 
miftilnOit  the  whole  of  the  hide,]  clmn^a  it  are  turned  oulc  or  twice  daily,  until  they  are 

found  to  be  in  a  proper  sia^e  for  removing  the 
hair,  llicy  may  be  cleansed,  however,  much  in 
the  same  imuiqar«  without  tke  ei^oymeiit  of 
aalt,  by  plUof  Ultffli  op  qa  a  li«d<if  Utter,  and  co- 
vering them  vltbtll^  iame  material  iw  mmif^ 
four  hourv.  At  the  end  of  dila  period^lhcf  «ie 
turned  over,  and  after wiyn^  ^f^mjllB^' ^ivWS^ 
duy,  n\  ordtr  tu  ascertain  When  titll  hatV  Ottf^^  ht 
readily  removed. 

In  some  tanneries  the  hides  arc  biiri^^'d  in  dung, 
while  in  otl^eri^p  tht^y  are  iiruply  t  xpuscd  in  a 

close  apaitment,  tcrrued  a  iifn'.,K-e  housr^  heated  Gerniosi  m-:-dc  •:■/'  t  ^  r,;f^^  //a not. 

by  means  of  a  tan  tiro,  which  gives  oat  sinoke  I*^  Westphalni,  llams^  ar*;  cured  between  No- 
withoutfiame«  T|i«<]|i!le> are  suspended  on  long  vem be r  and  Matxh,  The  Germatit  pile  them 
poles  placed  aottti  t^eae  apmtments,  which  up  in  deep  tubs  covering  Iheoi  with  layera  of  ^aJt, 
are  heated  very  conildetably,  baltpetre,  aiul  a  amaJI  maiKtll|rM  BajNe^^ea.  la 

All  Uiemethoda  in  which  {erUcniNlhm  U  em-  thia  situation  thef  let  niem  ftm^Mbaax  four  of 
plo|t(i«  are  teimed  ke^img prcrtttet*  la  what-  H^e  dayi^  when  they  make  a  itrenR  ptckle  of  aalb 
Pfritcd  till  the  akin  becomes  raised  or  well  sof-^ever  MDner  thii  of^eratioD  has  been  €Ohdncted,  and  water,  with  wtiich  they  eover  them  comptet*- 
tei*cd.  A  ruuaiag  ttreaoi  ia  necem^  in  these  ^  soon  as  the  hair  is  in  a  fit  state  to  be  removed,  ly  ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  three  weeka  tbe^ 
^ration e]it  Ito  td#df iMiM ila  fi£ illjU  isscnipcd  ofiT,  on  tlie  wooden  horse^  by  meanis  take  ihcm  outnf  pickle,  soak  ihcm  twelve  hom 
prrt^afcd.  jof  a  bhmt  knife^  or  by  a  v*het-$tone»    This  ope*       clL-an  u-att-r*,  and  hang  ihem  up  for  three 

When  the  hides  have  been  well  raisicd^  and  sot-  rLition  ift  not  tmly  intended  to  remove  the  hnh  , '  tek^i  inii^crit*  a  smoke  made  from  iht  Ju  ^jf^ier 
tai9d| IIm^  trc  0e3tt  &eed  from  the  hair,  by  the  but  likewi^ic  the  iicarf-^kSn  or  Epi^krniis,  u  hich '  '"^^Ai'*,  which  in  that  country^  are  met  with  Ift 
«pp4!citlo(i  of  lime.  In  all' ^mtretfes^  pita  are  is  of  a  very  difTcrcnt  nature  from  that  of  the  great  quantities, 
formed  having  their  sides  lined  with  stone  or  true  skin.  It  is  insoluble  in  Water,  and  AIco- 
brick,  in  which  limestone  is  slacked,  so  as  to  form  hoi ;  is  soluble  in  Acids,  but  not  susceptible  of 
.•i;M  of  lime.  Of  these  there  are  three  kinds,  combination  with  Tan,  so  that  when  left  on  the 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  lime.  The  hides  hide  the  Tan  can  oidy  penetrate  through  the  un- 
inicndtd  to  be  scoured  are  first  put  into  the  weak-  der  side,  by  which  means  the  process  of  Tan- 
t^tof  these  pits,  wherein  they  are  allowed  to  re-  ning  is  rendered  extremely  tedious, 
main,  until  the  hair  readily  yieUls  to  the  tonch.  j  Ihere  are  many  vegetable  substances  which 
if  this  liquor  be  not,  sufficiently  active,  the  possess  the  tanning  principle,  or  Tannin;  but 
bides  are  removed  to  the  next  in  gradation,  and  those  which  possess  most,  arc  the  oak,  alder, 
ihe  time  they  have  for  soaking,  is  longer  or  short-  willow,  and  Peruvian  bark,  also  the  gall  nut. — 
er,  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  lime,  the  The  Peruvian  bark  from  its  scarcity  and 
temperature  of  the  air,  and  the  nature  of  the  high  price,  is  only  used  in  Medicine.  As  oak 
hides.  Those  of  sheep  require  to  remain  in  the  bark  possesses  more  tan  than  any  other  vegeta- 
pits  DDly  a  few  days.  It  has  been  proposed  to  ble  substance,  k  is  generally  used  for  Tanning. — 
^i  jsiitate  lime  water  in  place  of  the  milk  of  This  bark,  being  stripped  from  those  trees  which 
lime.  But  though  the  lime  water  acts  at  first  are  cut  down  in  the  Spring  of  the  year,  is  dried 
with  sufficient  strength,  its  action  is  not  sufficient-  in  covered  heaps,  in  the  open  air.  It  is  then 
iy  permanent,  and  in  order  to  succeed  in  dear- ground  to  a  coarse  powder  in  a  mill,  and  mixed 
ingthe  hides,  it  is  necessary  to  renew  it  occa-;  with  water  in  the  lan-pitx.  The  infusion,  or  li- 
sionally.  In  some  tanneries,  after  the  hi(^es  have  quor,  which  is  of  a  brownish  Amber  colour,  is 
been  kept  in  the  pits  for  a  short  time,  they  are  called  ooze;  but  is,  properly  speaking,  a  solu- 
piled  op  in  a  heap  on  the  ground  ;  in  which  state  tion  of  Tannin  and  other  vegetable  matters, 
they  arc  suffered  to  remain  for  eight  days,  af-j  The  Hides,  being  scoured,  raised,  audsoften- 
ter  which  they  are  returned  into  the  same  pits  ed,  are  first  subjected  to  the  action  of  weak  ooze 


♦  This  accounts  for  the  freshness  always  ob- 
servable in  Westphalia  Hums^EdU  Am.  Far, 


^rom  whence  they  were  taken,  and  this  process 
il  repeated  till  the  hair  can  be  easily  scraped 
off. 

Hides  may  also  be  cleansed,  by  subjecting  them 
to  an  incipient  ferraentatiiMi,  produced  by  scouring 


in  one  of  these  pits :  here  they  remain  for  sever- 
al weeks,  and  in  the  interim,  are  frequently  agi- 
tated, or  handled^  From  thence,  it  is  removed 
to  a  pit  containing  a  stronger  infu<iiion,  where  it 
remams  for  a  considerable  time  ;  that  is,  until  it 


a  mixture  of  barley-flour  in  warm  water,  and 'has  absorbed  all  the  Tan.  It  is  now  immersed  in 
v^  iking  the  hides  in  it,  till  they  are  sufficiently!  a  still  stronger  infusion,  and  soon.  When  the 
^x'tlltd  and  softened  to  admit  of  being  cleared.  Hide  has  attained  the  colour  of  Cinnamon  bark 
tVum  the  hair.  In  each  tan  house  are  placed  se-ion  its  outside,  and  when  its  internal  parts  are 
v^ral  tuba  foil  of  this  acid  liquor,  which  is  of  equally  brown  when  cut  through  with  a  knife  ;  it 
G'Scrcnt  strengths  in  proportion  as  it  is  soured.;  has  received  its  lull  dose  of  Tan,  and  is  convert 
In  those  containing  the  weakest  liquor,  the  hidesjed  into  Leather.   But  ii  a  white  or  greyish  streak 


^e  first  soaked,  handled,  and  wa&lied  ;  and  after 
two,  or  at  most,  three  of  these  operations,  they 
are  sufficiently  prepared  to  admit  of  being  freed 
fn)m  the  hair.  It  more  easily  procured,  rye 
flour  may  he  substituted  for  barley. 

f  he  Calmuck  Tartars  employ  sour  milk  with 
the  same  view,  and  PseifTe**  proposes  the  use  of 
t'lL  Acid  water  obtained  from  the  distillation  of 
and  Turf.  It  indeed  appears  sufficiently  as- 
ccnained,  that  all  the  vegetable  acida,,aiid  even 


appear  in  the  centre  of  the  Hide  or  Skin,  it  is  to 
be  again  immersed  in  the  Tan-pit.  Calf-skins 
require  only  about  two  or  three  months  before 
the  process  of  tanning  is  finished,  whereas  Ox< 
hides  are  not  perfectly  converted  into  Leather, 
for  6,  8  or  even  15  months. 

Wlien  perfectly  tanned,  the  hides  are  taken  out, 
drained,  passed  between  two  Iron  cylinders,  that 
they  may.  become  pliant,  and  are  then  hung  up  in 
a  drying  house,  until  they  become  perfectly *dry 


Succesftful  Method  of  curing  Butter^  as  Jirac-^ 
tiaed  in  Scotland. 
It  is  well  known,  that  butter  as  it  is  generally 
cured  does  not  keep  for  any  length  of  tune,  with- 
out spoiling  or  becoming  rancid.  The  butter 
with  which  the  metropolis  is  supplied,  may  be 
seen  at  every  cheesemongers,  in  the  greatest  va- 
riety  of  quality  and  color  ;  and  it  is  too  often  the 
case,  that  even  the  worst  butter,  is  compounded 
with  better  sorts  in  order  to  procure  a  sale. 
These  practices  are  detestable,  and  should  be 
discountenanced  by  the  legislature.  Indeed  no 
butter  should  be  permitted  to  be  sold,  but  such 
as  is  of  the  best  quality  when  fresh,  and  well 
cured  when  salted ;  as  there  is  hardly  any  article 
more  capable  of  exciting  disgust  than  bad  but- 
ter. 

But  to  obtain  a  reform  in  this  matter,  it  is  ncN 
cessary  to  commence  with  the  practices  of  the 
dairy ;  and  the  following  process  is  recommend- 
ed as  the  best  at  present  known :  Reduce  sepa- 
rately to  fine  powder  in  a  dry  mortar,  2  pounds 
of  the  best,  or  whitest  common  salt ;  1  pound  of 
Saltpetre ;  and  1  pound  of  Lump  Sugar.  Sift 
these  ingredients,  one  above  another  on  two  sheets 
of  paper  joined  together ;  and  then  mix  them 
weU  with  the  hands,  or  with  a  spatula.  Now 
preserve  the  whole  in  a  covered  jar  placed  in  a. 
dry  situation.  When  required  to  be  used,  one 
ounce  of  this  composition  is  to  be  proportion- 
ed to  every  pound  of  butter,  and  the  whole  is  to 
be  well  worked  into  the  mass.  The  butter  is  to 
be  packed  in  casks,  &c.  in  the  usual  way. 

Obaerx^ationa,  The  above  method  is  practised 
in  many  parts  of  Scotland  :  and  is  found  to  pre- 
serve the  butter  much  better,  than  by  using  com- 
mon salt  alone.  If  butter  made  at  one  time  be 
divided  into  two  parts,  and  one  be  salted  in  the 
common  way,  while  the  mixture  abovemen tinned 
is  worked  into  the  other,  the  difference  in  the 
quality  of  the  two,  will  be  Ibaiid  to  be  beyond  al. 
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The  butter  cured  with  this  mixture  appears  of 
a,  rich  marrowy  consistence  and  fine  color,  and 
never  acquires  a  biittle  hardness,  nor  tastes  salt ; 
the  other  will  be  comparatively  hard  and  brittle, 
approaching  more  nearly  to  the  appearance  of 
tallow,  and  is  much  Salter  to  the  taste.  Butter 
cured  by  the  above  composition  has  been  kept 
three  years,  and  was  as  sweet  as  at  Brst ;  but  it 
must  be  noted,  that  butcer  thus  cured  reauires  to 
stand  at  least  three  weeks  or  a  month  before  it  is 
used.  If  it  be  sooner  opened,  the  salts  are  not 
sufficiently  blended  with  it,  and  sometimes  the 
coolness  of  the  nitre  will  then  be  perceived, 
which  totally  disappears  afterwards. 

One  more  observation  on  the  preservation  of 
butter  is  necessary.  It  is  universally  allowed  that 
cleanliness  is  indi'spensible,  but  it  is  not  general- 
ly suspected,  that  butter  from  being  made  in 
vessels  or  troughs  lined  with  lead,  or  in  glazed 
earthen  ware  pans  (which  glaze  is  principally 
composed  of  lead)  is  too  apt  to  be  contaminated 
by  particles  of  that  deleterious  metal.  If  the 
butter  is  in  the  least  degree  rancid,  this  can 
hardly  fail  to  take  place,  and  it  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed, that  during  the  decomposition  of  the  salts, 
the  glazing  is  acted  on.  It  is  better  therefore,  to 
use  tinned  vessels  for  mixing  the  preser\ative 
with  the  butter,  and  to  pack  it  cither  in  wooden 
vessels,  or  in  jars  of  the  Vauxhall  ware,  which, 
being  vitrified  throughout,  do  not  require  an  in- 
side glazing. 


M  r«  Barker* 9  as  mute  as  a  fish  in  the  sea, 

Mr.  MilcB  never  moves  on  a  journey, 
Mr.  Gotobed  sits  up  till  half  after  three, 

Mr.  Makefieace  wasljred  an  attorney. 
Mr.  Gardener  can't  telt  a  flow'r  from  a  root, 

Mr.  Wild  w  ith  tiniidlty  draws  back, 
Mr.  Ryder  pei  foi*ms  all  his  journeys  en  foot, 
Mr.  Foote  all  his  journey's  on  horseback. 

Mr.  Penny ^  whose  father  was  rolling  in*;wcalth 

Kicked  down  all  the  fortune  his  dad  won  ; 
Large  Mr.  Le  Fever* 8  the  picture  of  health, 
Mr.  Goodenough  is  but  a  bad  one. 
Mr.  CrookMhank  stepped  into  three  thousand  a 
year. 

By  showing  his  leg  to  an  heiress. 
Now  I  hope  you'll  acknowledge  I've  made  it 
quite  clear 
Surnames  ever  go  by  contraries. 

Monthly  Magazine* 


SURNAMES. 
Men  once  were  sumamed  from  their  shape  or 
estate, 

(You  all  may  from  history  worm  it,) 
There  was  Louis  the  Bulky,  and  Henry  the  Great 

John  Lackland  and  Peter  the  Hermit. 
But  now  when  the  door  plates  of  Misters  and 
Dames 

Are  read,  each  so  constantly  varies 
From  the  owner's  trade,  figure  and  calling,  Sur- 
names 

Seem  given  by  the  rule  of  contraries. 
Mr.  Box^  though  provoked,  never  doubles  his 
fist, 

Mr.  Burns  in  his  grate  has  no  fuel, 
Mr.  Playfair  won't  catch  me  at  haztird  or  whist, 

Mr.  Covfard  was  wing'd  in  a  duel. 
Mr.  Wise  is  a  dunce,  Mr  King  is  a  whig, 

Mr.  Coffin*9  uncommonly  sprightly. 
And  huge  Mr.  Little  broke  down  in  a  gig 

While  driving  fat  Mrs,  Golightly, 
Mrs.  Drinkwater'a  apt  to  indulge  in  a  dram, 

Mrs.  AngeCa  an  absolute  fury. 
And  meek  Mr.  jL^on  let  fierce  Mr.  Lamb 

Tweak  his  nose  in  the  lobby  of  Drury. 
At  Bath,  where  the  feeble  go  more  than  th«  stout, 

(A  conduct  well  worthy  of  Nero) 
Over  poor  Mr.  Lightfoot  confin'd  with  the  gout 

Mr.  Heavi^ide  danced  a  Bulero. 
Miss  Joy^  wretched  maid,  when  she  chose  Mr. 
J.ove^ 

Found  nothing  but  sorrow  await  her: 
She  now  holds  in  wedlock,  as  true  as  a  dove. 

That  fondest  of  mates,  Mr.  Hayter. 
Mr.  Oldcaatle  dwells  in  a  modem  built  hut ; 

Miss  Sage  isof  madcaps  the  archest; 
Of  all  the  Queer  bachelors  Cupid  e'er  cut. 

Old  Mr.  Younghuaband'a  the  starchest. 
Mr.  Child  in  a  passion  knocked  down  Mr.  Rock 

Mr.  Stone  like  an  aspen-leaf  shivers  ; 
^  Miss  Poole  used  to  dance,  but  she  sUnds  like  a 
stock 

Ever  s^nce  she  became  Mrs.  Rivera, 
Mr.  Swift  hobbles  onward  no  mortal  knows  how. 

He  moves  as  though  cords  had  entwined  him ; 
Ml.  Metcalf  ran  off  upon  meeting  a  cow 

With  pale  Mr.  lumbull  behiad  him. 


Baltimore.  Friday,  October  24,  1823. 

MARYLAND  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 
Laat  Monthly  Seaaion  of  the  Truateea, 
The  trustees  of  this  institution  assembled  on 
Wednesday  the  15th  inst.  at  Hayfields,  t^  resi- 
dence of  Cd.  N.  M.  Bosley.  The  weather  was 
very  fine  and  after  talking  over  the  affairs  ot  the 
Society,  they  rambled  over  the  farm,  which  is 


■the  energies  of  an  individual,  under  the  guid«mce  of 
good  judgment.  Hills  high  and  steep,  decUvi- 
itiesthe  most  precipitous,  and  ravines  the  roost 
forbidding,  have  been  subjected  and  overrun  by 
his  dread-nought  ploughs,  until,  on  spots  whith 
lately  presented  the  aspect  of  poverty  and  bar- 
renness, heavy  swarths  of  timothy  now  fall  be- 
fore every  sweep  of  the  scythe— as  a  grau 
farm^  for  its  size  and  original  condition,  perhaps 
none  in  Maryland  equals  Col.  Bosley's,  and  to  his 
credit  be  it  said,  it  is  the  work  of  his  own  hands, 
or  rather  of  his  own  head— we  saw  on  his  books 
accounts  of  sales  of  timothy  in  one  year»  amount- 
ing to  upwards  of  g6.500,  but  that  article  then 
sold  as  high  as  gSO  per  ton— -LmESTONE,  quar- 
ried  and  burned  on  the  land,  appears  to  have  been 
the  magic  wand  by  which  this  enterprising  cul- 
tivator has  changed  the  face  of  his  esUtc,  and 
caused  the  roughest  hills  to  rival  the  smoothest 
vallies  in  verdure.  The  course  of  his  culture  is 
generally  Indian  com,  with  lime,  at  the  rate  of 
100  bushels  to  the  acre  to  be  fallowed  the  next 
/a// for  Ipye  and  timothy,  which  are  sowed  about 
the  10th  of  September,  to  be  finished  before  the 
equinox.  The  effect  of  the  lime  is  prodigious  as 
is  obvious  from  the  aftermath  of  clover  and  timo- 
thy at  this  time. 

"  Domestic  Animals— Totally  neglected,  ex- 
cep^  for  his  own  table,  the  best  eaten,  aad  the 
worst  lea  for  breeders.  The  tail  ends  of  all 
breeds  without  the  good  points  of  any— the  Colo- 
nel seems  to  have  been  laying  the  foundation  of 


divided  into  fields  of  Indian  corn,  smalf  grain,  ?Z  ^T""*  P?"ing 

-■^    -    *  no^)^  to  turn  his  attention  to  his  stables,  hU  covr 


Oi.e  of  the  trnstee.  has  been  good  enough  to ".LT-  ^  rXT  ^u-  ■  "*wes.  tiis  co« 
hand  us  the  following  rough  skc«S^ofXi?ob  '^^^'J^Jf  »»'«^ep  fold  and  h.sp.ggery.  and  expen 
servations-made.  wlhavl no  doubt  impartially,  'I'"  t«»f.'j  h»m  that  it  costs  to  tecp 
and  somewhat  after  the  manner  ^  Ih^^S-'i^^ 

ing  committees  appointed  by  the  agricultural  so-:*"''  nalltheirqual.tiw,thantokeepbadones.u^ 
cilties  inthe  eJIvu  States^o  mS?  excursions  ."f^l^^  «»  S«»»<?'»"'«' 

of  review  overthe  farms  of  their  members.       hS,*^*"' ^"'^  ,*J""?  ""^        they  should  be.- 
—     -  '—He  means  to  commence  the  improvement 

some  purchases  from  General 
 ,  or  two  beantifiil  Bergami  heifers, 

stony-wewercsbrryto8eethatCol.B.hadsuV'f?^,  ?i!l'''«Ln?!!^^  ^'T'  7"^^  ^^^"^ 

tainid  a  heavy  loss  hy  the  emire  destruction  of  «PO°^»»eous  growth  of  a  fine  grass 

his  com /brfiz/fwboth  tops  and  blades^b^^^^  ^^^rjlowmg  dairy,  its  most  in- 

This  is  a  blow  which  that  enemy  cccaiSffl  esnecially  where  watemi 
flicts  by  atolen  marcArt,  on  the  mo^  w^^^^ 

mander.   In  this  case  fine  weather  like  a  flag  ef  ?  ^^^^^"^  ^""J^^  "^'^T" 

truce,  seemed  the  harbinger  of  peace,  but  Gen-  of 'Hav^.^df '^}^^^^^^^  -^'tt 

eral  Frost  stole  on  Tol.  ifoMl^^ir     «  ♦hUf      th.  Hayfields.  _  The  dair/  will  yield  its  tro- 


01  review  overtne  larms  ot  tneir  members.  m/fln«  to 

••The  Indian  CORN,  promisesafinecropforthelrjv?  ^Zrv  kI 
appearance  of  the  land  which,  notwithstanding 
tie  indefatigable  pains  of  the  owner,  is  still  ver^  l'^^^Vnlr^I 


eral  Frost  stole  on  Col.  Bosley  as  a  thief,  m  the 
night,  and  scathed  every  thing  in  his  route  like  a 
desolating  fire.— JT*  There  is  no  provender  for 
any  stock  superior  to  the  t(^s  and  blades  of  Indi- 
an com  when  well  cured-^nold  Farmer  present, 
whose  word  is  authority,  observed  that  for  milch 
cawa,  nothing  is  preferable  to  com  tofia. 

Grain  on  Fallow— This  consists  of  Rye,' 
which  Col.  B.  prefers  to  Wheat  for  a  general 
crop,  and  as  a  protector  of  young  grass— against 
Oats  he  sets  his  face^^  as  the  greatest  of  exhaust- 
ers, drawing  the  land  like  blister  plasters,  ex- 
cept that  they  draw  out  the  good  humours  of  the 
soil  and  leave  the  bad  behind.— We  were  gratifi- 
ed and  instructed  by  the  complete  farmer-like 
manner  in  which  this  important  operation  had 
been  performed;— The  land  had  been  well  bro- 
ken at  a  proper  season,  and  put  in  the  best  con- 
dition to  receive  the  grjun  and  grass  seeds.  The 
owner  had  well  done  his  part-^may  a  benefi- 
cent Providence  c<msumm&te  his  labors  with  a 
plenteous  harvest. 

••  Grasses,  Clover  and  TiMOXHT^^These  va- 
luable grasses,  especially  the  latter,  arc  obviously 
the  great  staples  of  Hayfields.— To  this,  he  has 
fop  some  years  given  his  chief  attention,  and  the 
result  is  a  gratifying  evidence  of  what  may  be 
done  in  a  few  years,  with  the  roughest  landt  bj 


phies  to  other  and  fairer  hands,  judging  firom  the 
bounteoqs  repast  which  awaited  us  onretumrag 
from  our  excursion  ;  but  which,  on  account  of  its 
great  variety  and  exceeding  elegance,  we  resolv- 
ed it  would  not  be  good  policy  to  praise  in  pub- 
lic while  each  gave  the  best  practical  *•  proof"  of 
his  admiration." 

Such  is  the  report  we  received  ;  of  its  impar- 
tiality there  can  be  no  question.  The  trustees  ad- 
journed in  the  evening  to  hold  their  next  month- 
ly session  at  Bloomsbury,  the  residence  tf  H> 
V.  Somerville,  Esq. 


CANTON  RACES— First  Dat. 
The  first  purse  of  %250  was  taken  yesterday 
r  Gen.  AVinnS  mare  Vanity — she  ran  against 


by  Gen.  W^innS  mare  Vanity — she  ran  against 
r.  Howard^s  filly,  Miranda.  Vanity  took  the 
lead  and  kept  it  throughout  the  heat.  This  was 
the  first  trial  of  Miranda,  and  when  called  for 
the  second  heat  she  was  withdrawn. 

Second  Day.— Col.  Johnson's  horse  Washing- 
ton, and  Gen.  Winn's  horse  Childers,  contended 
for  the  purse  of  %SQO — both  heats  were  won  with 
great,  ease  by  Washington. 


47*  Baltimore  Prices  same  as  last  week. 
PUBLISHED  BY  J.  S.  SKINNER^ 


NCK  -IS*— Vol.  S. 


AMKlilCAN  KAHMEli— tiALT!MQRE>  October  31,  1823, 
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wnm  aims JtosxHfr  ^]iiiv««  ojr  Tpt  ttis  m 

"lam  wdj  assured  from  a  Scotch  gentleman,   ,  

i>.  ihey  have  long  used  salt  in  that  part  of  lime,  soot,  01^  any  other  ingredient  of  that  kind, 
'     vt  Britain,  always  sowing  ten  or  twelve  bush- 1  and,  having  a  pump  near  at  hand,  or  some  con- 


On  wateririu;  muarlows  with  sctlulion  of  bait, 
we  are  directed  to  n  ;  a  large  pit  about  tweiu\ 
or  thitty  feet  square,  and  five  or  six  feet  deep 
mw^  m:lpiti^:  m;t^mm  nill  M  mmrim^  bM  the 
iii«tliod  Um  4»  wit  f¥m  mmtde,  mi  pfsk^^n^n 
ten  or  twelve  bushels  of  salt,  and  as  much  of 


t 

tin 


!•>  hand  of  their  coarse  salt  on  an  acre  of  ;duit  or  spring  of  water,  fill  the  pit  up  by  de- 
nt, green  wheat,  some  time  in  November,  i  grees,  at  first  to  three  or  four  feet  high,  letting 


bcr,  January,  or  February,  it  being,  from 'the  ingredients  dissolve  in  the  water,  by  being 
bcvrral  accounts  which  I  have  had  of  it,  very  there  twenty -four  hours  at  least,  stirring  them 
;tual  in  the  kiiling  of  tender  weedi  amongst ;  sometimes  about,  and  after  that,  by  dipping  in  of 
yet  at  the  same  time  cheriMhing  the  com  ;  ithe  finger  it  will  be  found  whether  the  water  is 
though  jt  does  not  add  Altogether  to  the  bulk^salt  enough  (as  near  as  you  can  to  the  strength  of 

sea-water):  if  it  is  not  sufficient,  then  may  be 
added  a  reasonable  quantity  more  of  the  above 
mentioned  materials ;  but  if  it  be  too  salt,  then 
more  water  may  be  poured  in  till  it  is  just  right 
and  fit  for  use ;  and  being  possessed  of  a  moving 
pump  or  a  skip,  pump  the  water  into  a  hogshead, 
with  a  leather  pipe,  and  a  watering  rose  at  the 
end  of  it,  just  as  is  practised  in  watering  the 
sti*eets  in  London,  and  so  (having  the  hogshead 
placed  on  a  roil)  may  both  meadows  and  com 
land  be  watered  to  a  good  advantage." — Practical 
Husbandman,  vol.  i.  page  74. 

**  Salt  provokes  the  appetite,  strengthens  the 
stomach,  promotes  the  digestion  and  concoction 
of  the  aliments,  resists  putrefaction,  prevents 
unnatural  concretions  of  the  humours,  and  is 
most  friendly  and  agreeable  to  the  human  body, 
entenng  its  composition  as  a  necessary  ingre- 
dient No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  Lapland- 
ers, amongst  whom  the  use  of  salt  is  unknown 
seem  to  discover  the  want  of  it  by  the  exility  of 
their  bodies,  and  the  weakness  of  their  constitu- 
As  to  the  proportion  of  salt  to  be  used  onjti<^ns;  being  much  less  robust  and  strong  than 
Ikiid,  it  oujrht  to  be  according  to  the  nature  of  it ; '  other  northern  nations  who  enjoy  this  excellent 
cold,  wet,  clayey  land  requiring  more,  and  loose;  gift  of  God.  Moreover,  its  uses  extend  to  many 
wtt  land,  though  it  be  poor,  requiring  less., other  animals  besides  the  human  race:  black 
Aerjn,  the  proportion  of  salt  ought  to  be  either  cattle  and  sheep  take  a  pleasure  in  licking  il,  and 
more  or  less,  according  to  the  crops  of  grass  or 'by  it  are  preserved  from  many  diseases;  they 


_  _     _  _  „ 

o:  hri^chfof  the  straw^  yet  it  does  much  to  the 
uJncss  and  plumpness  of  the  grain.   And  who- 
t-^r  has  been  curious  in  their  remarks  abroad, 
tviii  find  that  it  is  the  usual  practice  of  the  Mi- 
Ii'Hs»e  to  sow  salt  on  their  pastures,  as  I  have 
bt  i  u  informed  by  one  who  has  sold  great  quanti- 
lii  ^  for  that  purpose  ;  as  also  by  a  merchant  of 
Lverpool,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  that 
tr.^^de,  who  affirms  that  the  finest  crops  they  have 
hemp  and  flax  amongst  the  Dantzickers  and 
trs,  who  raise  those  commodities  in  those! 
coumries,  are  fix>m  lands  on  which  salt  is  strew 
td.  "— 77if  Practical  Husbandman^  page  48,  vol. 
i.  Lcnuon,  1733. 

"  Sidlt  certainly  sweetens  the  grass  much^  and 
it  u  ay  OR  all  such  ficcasions  be  mixed  with  a  pro- 
per quantity  of  dung,  which  is  nwre  sulphureous 
than  salt,  and  will  make  grass  shoot  away  much 
faster  than  any  other  manure.  Lime  in  its  own 
Latare  makes  gras}>  Bour^  but  when  mixed  with 
sail,  that  acidity  will  be  taken  away." — Practical 
HLkbandman,  vol.  i.  page  57,  ' 


jinm  you  would  improve.  For  cold,  wet,  and 
-pfwy  land,  ten  loads  el  dung,  six  of  earth,  and 
<it^lii  bushels  of  salt,  per  acre. 

"For lean,  hungry,  sandy  land,  fourteen  loads 
of  pcnd-earth,  six  loads  of  dung,  and  six  bushels 
oi  iak  per  acre,  when  employed  for  com  and 
grazing, 


also  thrive  to  admiration,  and  quickly  grow  fat 
in  marshy  grounds  that  are  frequently  overflowed 
by  the  sea.  And  if  we  descend  to  the  vegetable 
tribe,  we  shall  find  that  salt  contributes  greatly 
to  fructify  the  earth  ;  and  when  properly  used  as 
a  manure,  affords  ample  nourishment  to  com  and 
other  vegetables ;  and  renders  kingdoms  rich  and 


For  meadow  land,  fourteen  or  fifteen  loads  of' fertile  where  it  happens  to  abound  in  the  soil.'*— 
<l'jr.c:,  five  bushels  of  salt,  and  four  of  pond-earth, |  Dr.  Brownrigg*s  .^rf  of  Salt,  8vo.  London,  1748 
Jhe  quantity  of  each  to  be  altered  according  to  page  157. 


ihf  quality  of  the  ground." — Practical  Husband- 
tr.an,  London,  1738,  page  59. 
*  Thus  have  I  made  out  what  I  proposed,  viz : 


To  shew  an  acquaintance  of  mine  the  effects 
and  advantages  of  salt  properly  applied  to  vege- 
tables, I  made  the  following  experiment,  in  an 


that  every  acre  of  land  in  England  which  wants 'extreme  dry  summer,  upon  a  bare  piece  of  pas- 


to  he  improved,  may  be  done  ten  or  twelve 
Itngs  an  acre  cheaper  by 


shil- 


jture  land,  out  of  which  the  cattle  were  all  taken 
salt  than  any  other  fur  want  of  grass;  I  marked  four  places  with 
I  stakes,  each  of  which  I  watered  nine  nights  suc- 
Suppose  then,  that  out  of  the  forty  mil! ions  of  cessively,  in  the  following  manner: — ^the  first 
acres  of  land  which  are  calculated  to  be  in  Eng-  '  with  spring  water  alone,  to  the  quantity  of  a  gal- 
lind  and  Wales,  there  is  but  one-eighth  part,;  Ion;  the  second  with  the  same  quantity  of  water, 
^H'ch  is  five  millions,  to  be  improved  every  year :' adding  an  ounce  of  common  salt ;  the  third  and 
and  that  one-half  of  those  five  millions  may  be;  fourth  with  the  same  quantity,  mixing  the  water 
T.anured  by  some  other  manure,  there  yet  re- 'in  the  third  place  with  two  ounces  of  salt;  and 
siaini  two  millions  and  a  half  to  be  done  by  salt  ' that  in  the  fourth  with  three  ounces,  which  pro- 
^tiil ;  which,  reckoning  the  savings  at  ten  shillings  duced  the  following  different  effects. 
r>'T  icre  only,  (the  expenses  being  about  the  "The  grass  in  the  second  place  grew  more 
^amc)  comes  to  one  million  two  hundred  and  fifty  and  of  a  darker  green  than  that  in  the  first ;  in 
Uicusand  pounds ;  which,  if  the  old  proverb  be  the  third  it  only  grew  by  spets,  tor  part  of  it 
tnje,  that  so  much  saved  is  so  much  earned,  then  was  killed  where  the  greatest  quantity  of  water 
>hat  sum  is  a  real  addition  to  the  landed  interest  fell,  and  the  fourth  was  quite  brown  for  a  greater 
Britain ;  and  this  calculation  is  not  at  all  dis-  compass  than  the  third ;  by  which  it  appeared 
«?»coablc  to  what  is  affirmed  by  some  Cornish,  that  an  ounce  of  salt  in  a  gallon  of  water  had  a 
wid  Devonshire  men,  when  they  say  that  the  mo-  better  effect  than  the  water  had  alone ;  and  that « paragraph,  viz 
ley  laid  out  in  salt  sea-sand,  for  the  improvement!  three  ounces  of  salt,  mixed  with  a  gallon  of!  The  variations  of  the  seasons,  which  bring  alon^ 
n  lands  in  those  two  counties,  comes  to  thirty-  water,  was  more  than  the  grass  could  immediate-,  with  them  corresponding  changes  of  heat  and  cold, 
two  thousand  pounds  per  annum.*'«-^Pr8e^a/|ly  receive ;  but  the  fourth  place  in  the  ensuing  exercise  a  powerful  influence  on  the  distribution, 
Hufibandman^  vol.  i.  page  6S.  j  spring  vas  the  most  fertile  of  them  all."— 7Vra-iof  animals  in  reference  to  temperatmre»  ^nmt 

\oh.  6.— 8a,  ' 


'tfi-  of  Fruit  Trtes,  hy  Thos.  Hitt,  Svo,  Third 
ciJitifjD,  London^  1763;  page  17. 

SriUs  which  are  subject  to  the  grub,  and  mtisj 
be  fertilized  by  common  dung^,  which  is  a  jiroyier 
nest  for  the  mother  beetle  to  deposit  its  eggs, 
must  be  well  impregnated  with  the  brine  of  dis- 
solved salt,  after  the  dung  is  first  cut  up:  two 
large  hogsheads  of  salt  will  make  brine  enough 
for  a  dung  pan  of  fifty  feet  square.  This  cure 
for  the  grub  is  a  late  discovery,  for  which  I  am 
obliged  to  a  judicious  planter,  and  which  I  have 
tried  with  success  so  far  as  the  experiment  is 
made.  But  though  it  proves  effectual  to  destroy 
that  pernicious  insect  in  plantations,  I  much 
doubt  and  believe  it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  save 
rattoons  without  a  new  application  of  salt  pound- 
ed to  a  powder ;  because  the  first  brine  must  be 
washed  away  by  the  time  when  rattoons  spring 
up.  I  therefore  advise  the  planter  who  would 
save  his  rattoons  from  grub,  to  cut  off  the  heads 
of  the  stools  by  sharp  hoes,  three  inches  below 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  then  strew  a  handful 
of  salt  round  each  stool,  and  cover  it  up  to  a  level 
with  fine  mould  taken  from  the  edges.*'— /Vo;r 
an  Essay  on  Plantershifi  by  Samuel  Martin,  Esq, 
of  Antigua. 

Having  tried  salt  upon  a  small  scale  on  a 
sandy  soil,  I  can  assert  sixteen  bushels  to  be  a 
proper  quantity  for  one  acre.  It  gnudually  ad- 
vanced in  its  effects  to  sixteen,  and  as  gradually 
diminished  to  forty  bushels  when  vegetation  was 
destroyed.  T-wice  only  have  I  had  an  opportuni- 
ty of  buying  a  few  tons  of  foul  salt,  and  used  it 
both  times  on  a  barley  tilth,  sowing  the  salt  im- 
mediately after  the  barley.  The  event  was  per- 
fectly satisfactory.  The  verdure  of  the  spring 
exceeded  any  thing  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw ;  and 
the  ripened  appearance  was  whiter  by  many 
shades  than  I  ever  beheld.  N.  B.  Salt  is  noxious 
both  to  weeds  and  vermin."— R.  Legrand,  Esq. 
on  Manures,  in  the  Annals  of  Agriculture^  vol, 
V.  page  149. 

Mr.  Legrand's  Observations  on  Manure  are 
so  truly  valuable,  that  I  wish  anxiously  for  their 
continuance."   Arthur  Young, 

(To  be  continued, J 

NATURAL  HISTORY,  No.  2. 

[^Continued  from  page  61.] 
In  Number  8  of  this  volume,  we  commenced 
laying  before  our  readers,  some  extracts  under 
the  above  headnig — taken  from  a  new  and  able 
work,  entitled  "  The  Philosophy  of  Zoology" 
by  John  Fleming,  D.  D:  Minister  of  Flisk,  Fife- 
shire,  Scotland.  It  was  our  intention  to  continue 
them  from  time  to  time,  as  we  might  find  room- 
being  persuaded  that  while  they  would  serve  the 
purpose  of  entertaining  variety  to  all  our  patrons, 
they  might  open  to  the  view  of  oifr  young  readers, 
especially  farmers'  sons  and  daughters,  some  of 
the  beauties,  which  abound  in  the  study  of  Natu- 
ral Hi  story  • 

Some  long  articles  with  which  the  paper  was 
filled  at  that  time,  compelled  us  to  break  off-^ 
and  the  subject  has  been  overlooked  until  now— 
it  would  be  better  if  we  could  take  it  up 
anew.  There  is,  however,  no  alternative,  but  to 
refer  the  reader  back  to  pages  60  and  61,  where 
the  author  treats  of  the  duration  or  animal 
LIFE— the  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ANIMALS,  and  the 
influence  of  temperature.— But  perhaps  the 
comiexion  between  what  has  already  been,  and 
that  which  will  now  be  extracted,  will  be  suffi- 
ciently perceived  by  the  repetition  of  the  last 
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species  appear  to  possess  a  co.uiderable  range  of 
iem;H'ratui  c,  within  which  lilo  can  be  easily  pre- 
served and  all  us  functions  re^jiuarly  performc \. 
We  do  not  mean  to  intimate,  that  there  is  any 
animal  which  c?m  live  in  our  climate,  for  example, 
and  remain  uninfluenced  by  a  diff^  rence  of  tern 
perature  of  upwards  of  twenty  degrees  between 
summer  and  winter.  The  constitutional  arran.^e 
mcnt  suited  to  the  one  season,  would  be  prejudici  ^» 
durini^  the  continuance  of  the  other.  But  there 
aae  ntany  animals  which  live  in  the  same  dis- 
trict hoth  in  summei:  and  winter,  and  even  in  dis- 
tricts differing  considerably  in  their  mean  annu- 
al temperature.  \\  liat,  then,  are  the  means  em- 
ployed* by  these  species  to  preserve  life  in  the 
midst  of  such  vicissitudes  ?  The  power  of  pro- 
ducing heat  or  cold,  is  a  property  obviously  pos- 
sesssed  bj'  the  warm  blooded  animals,-  and  proba- 
bly in  an  mferiur  degree  by  those  which  are  term- 
ed cold-blooded.  But  in  all  the  efforts  made  by 
the  system  to  secrete  extraordinary  degrees  of 
either  heat  or  cold,  there  is  so  great  a  portion  of 
vital  energy  expended,  that  exhaustion  and  death 
follow  its  long  continuance.  In  all  cases  where 
the  influence  of  the  seasons  are  to  be  resisted  by 
efforts  of  this  kind,  it  would  be  requisite  to  conti- 
nue them  uninterrupted  for  many  months.  These 
effoi  ts.  however,  are  diminished  in  extent  and 
duration  by  a  variety  of  the  most  wonderful  ar- 
raii<i,ement5,  exhibiting  the  iniinite  resources  of 
thut  V\  isdom  which  planned  the  constitution  and 
continuance  of  the  animal  kingdom.  To  the 
chief  of  these  compensating  or  counteracting  cir- 
cumstances we  shall  now  briefly  advert. 

1.  Changes  take  place  in  the  quantity  of 
Clfjr/.  ::i^.-^T)\e  same  circumstances  which  ena- 
ble the  negro  to  go  about  in  a  state  approaching  to 
nakedness,  and  impel  the  inhabitants  of  the  arc- 
tic regions  to  cover  themselves  witli  woollen  cloth 
or  skins,  operate  in  regulating  the  clothing  of 
quadrupeds  and  birds.  In  the  warmer  regions,  it 
is  requisite  to  suffer  the  temperature  of  the  bo 


sessed  clothing  suiting  them  for  the  climate 
where  they  lived,  and  where  they  became  at  last 
enveloped  in  ice.  Had  they  been  transported  by 
my  accident  from  a  warmer  region,  they  would 
have  exhibited  in  the  thinness  of  their  covering, 
on  equivocal  marks  of  the  climate  in  which  they 
were  reared. 

By  means  of  this  arrangement,  in  reference  to 
the  quantity  of  clothing,  individuals  of  the  same 
species  can  maintain  life,  comfortably,  in  climates 
which  differ  considerably  in  their  average  annual 
temperature.  By  the  same  arrangements,  the  in- 
dividuals residing  in  a  particular  district,  are  able 
to  provide  against  the  varying  temperature  of  the 
seasons.  The  covering  is  diminished  during  sum- 
mer and  increased  in  winter,  as  may  be  witnessed 
in  many  of  our  domestic  qusidrupeds. 

Pi  cvious  *o  winter,  the  hair  is  increased  in 
quantity  and  length.  This  increase  bears  a  con- 
stant ratio  to  the  temperature ;  so  that  when  the 
temperature  decreases  with  the  elevation,  we  find 
the  cattle  aivd  horses,  living  on  farms  near  the  le- 
vel of  the  sea,  covered  with  a  shorter  and  thin- 
ner fur  than  those  which  inhabit  districts  of  a 
higher  level.  Cattle  and  horses,  housed  during 
the  winter,  have  shorter  and  thinner  hair  than 
those  which  live  constantly  in  the  open  air.  The 
hair  is  likewise  shorter  and  thinner  in  a  mild, 
than  during  a  severe  winter. 

This  winter  covering,  if  continued  during  the 
summer,  would  prove  inconveniently  warm.  It 
is,  therefore,  thrown  off  by  degrees  as  the  sum- 
mer advances  ;  so  that  the  animals  which  were 
shaggy  during  the  cold  months  become  sleek  in 
the  hot  season. 

This  process  of  casting  the  hair  takes  place  at 
different  seasons,  accordmg  to  the  constitution  of 
the  animal  with  respect  to  heat.  The  mole  has 
in  general,  finished  this  operation  before  the  end 
of  May.  The  fleece  of  the  sheep,  when  suffer- 
ed to  fall,  is  seldom  cast  before  the  end  of  June. 
In  the  northern  islands  of  Scotland,  where  the 


dy  to  be  diminished,  while, in  the  colder  rcgiop s, | i/irar*  are  never  used,  the  inhabitants  watch  the 
the  very  opposite  object  is  aimed  at.  In  tiie  for-  j  rime  when  the  fleece  is  ready  to  fall,  and  pull  it 
mer  case,  the  hair  or  feathers  are  thinly  srr-  i.u  riff  with  their  fingers.  The  long  hairs,  which 
over  the  body,  wh:U,  in  the  latter,  they  f'> -'i  likewise  form  a  part  of  the  covering,  remain  for 
close  and  coiitii.  iOus  covering.  In  tlic  dors  v .  i  sc-veral  weeks,  as  they  are  not  ripe  for  casting  at 
Guiiiea,  and  in  ii\e  African  and  Indian  sheep,  thejihc  same  time  with  the  fine  wool.   This  opera- 


tui-  is  so  \cry  thin  thut  they  may  almost  bcdcno 
m't  ated  naked.  In  the  Siberian  dog  and  Iceland 
shi  cp,  on  the  other  hand,  the  body  is  protected 
by  a  thicker  and  longer  covering. 

The  clothing  of  animals,  living  in  c.f>M  coun- 
tries, is  not  only  di-fferent  Irom  tliAt  of  the  ani- 
mals of  warm  regions  in  its  quantity*  out  in  its 
arrangement.  If  we  examine  the  covering  of 
swine  of  warm  countries,  wc  fiiid  it  cuuiisting  ot 
bristles  or  hair  of  the  sa  ue  form  and  texture  ; 
while  the  same  animals  v.-hif^h  ii\e  in  colder  dis 
tricts,  possess  not  only  common  b.  istles  or  strong 
hair,  but  a  fine  frizzled  wcol  u^^xt  the  skin,  over 
which  the  long  hairs  project.  Between  the  swine 
of  the  south  of  England,  and  the  Scottish  High- 
lands, such  differences  may  be  observed,  biroi- 
lar  appearances  present  themselves  among  the 
sheep  of  warm  and  cold  countries..  The  fleece 
of  those  of  England  consists  entirely  of  wool ; 
v.hile  the  sheep  of  Zetland  and  Ichmd  posses,s  a 
fltccc,  containing,  besides  tlie  wool,  a  number  of 
lout*  h!»ir8,  which  give  to  it,  when  on  the  !)ack  of  the 
aniuml,  tlxe  appearance  of  behi;^  very  coarse.  The 
livuig  races  of  Rhinoceros  and  Elephant,  inhabi- 
tants of  the  warm  regions,  have  scarcely  any 
hair  upon  their  bodies  ;  while  those  which  for- 
nix, rly  lived  in  the  northern  plaihs  of  Europe,  the 
c.tire  carcases  of  which  ha\e  been  preseived  in 
the  ice  in  Siberia,  were  covered  with  fur  similar 
to  the  Icelandic  Sheep,  consisting  of  a  thick  co- 
vering of  short  friz/.ed  wool,  protected  by  lon^ 
coarse  hairs.   These  species,  now  extinct,  pos- 


ticn  of  pulling  off  the  wool,  provincially  called 
rooint^,  is  represented  by  some  writers,  more  hu- 
mane than  well-informed,  as  a  painful  process  to 
the  animal.  That  it  is  not  even  disagreeable,  is 
evident  from  the  quiet  manner  in  which  the 
sheep  lie  during  the  pulling,  and  from  the  ease 
with  which  the  fleece  separates  from  the  skin. 

We  are  in  general  inattentive  with  respect  to 
the  annual  changes  in  the  clothing  of  our  domes- 
tic animals  ;  but  when  in  search  of  those  beasts 
which  yield  us  our  most  valuable  furs^  we  are 
compelled  to  watch  these  operations  of  the  sea- 
sons. During  the  summer  months  the  fur  is  thin 
and  short,  and  is  scarcely  ever  an  object  of  pur- 
suit ;  while  during  the  winter,  it  possesses  in  per- 
fection all  its  valuable  qualities.  When  the  be- 
ginning of  winter  is  remarkable  for  its  mildness, 
the  fur  is  longer  in  ri/iening,  as  the  animal  stands 
in  no  need  of  the  additional  quantity  for  a  cover- 
ing ;  but  as  soon  as  the  rigors  of  the  season  com- 
mence, the  fleece  speedily  increases  in  the  quan- 
tity and  length  of  hair.  This  increase  is  some- 
tinjes  very  rapid  in  the  hare  and  the  rabbit,  the 
skins  of  which  are  seldom  ripe  in  the  fiir  until 
there  is  a  fall  of  snow,  or  a  few  days  of  frosty 
weather ;  the  growth  of  hair  in  such  instances 
bein.;;  dependent  on  the  temperature  of  the  at- 
mosphere. 

The  moulting  of  birds  is  another  preparation 
f(jr  winter,  which  is  analogous  to  the  casting  of 
the  hair  in  quadrupeds.  During  summer,  the 
feathers  of  birds  are  exposed  to  many  accidentf. 


Not  a  few  spontaneously  fall ;  some  of  them  are 
torn  off  during  their  amorous  ^aarrels  ;  others 
are  broken  or  damaged  ;  while  in  many  species 
they  arc  pulled  from  their  bodies  to  Use  their 
nests.  Hence  their  summer  dress  become  thin 
and  suitable.  Previous  to  winter^  however,  and 
immediately  after  the  process  of  incubation  and 
rearing  of  the  young  is  finished,  the  old  feathers 
are  pushed  off  in  succession  by  the  new  ones, 
and  in  this  manner  the  greater  part  of  the  plu- 
mage of  the  bird  is  renewed.  During  this  pro- 
cess of  moulting,  the  bird  seems  much-enfeebled,^ 
and,  if  previously  in  arweak  state,  is  in  danger  of 
dying  during  the  process.  la  consequence  of  thi^ 
renewal  of  the  feathers,  the  winter  covering  is 
rendered  perfect,  and  the  birds  prepared  for 
withstanding  all  the  rigors  of  the  season.  In  tho.- 
birds  whose  plumage  changes  color  with  the 
seasons,  the  moulting  takes  place  in  subserxiency 
to  the  purposes  of  these  variations,  as  we  shad 
shortly  have  occasion  to  notice. 

By  this  addition  to  the  non-conducting  appen- 
dices of  the  skin,  quadrupeds  and  birds  are  ena- 
bled to.preserve  the  heat  generated  in  their  bo- 
dies, from  being  readily  transmitted  to  the  sur- 
rounding air,  and  carried  off  by  its  motions  and 
diminished  temperature.  But  along  with  a  change 
of  quantity,  there  is  frequently  also  a  change  of 
color. 

(7o  be  contin:  edtj 

ADVICE  TO  YOUNG  FARMERS. 
The  i/or«tf— Aow  to  know  his  age. 
The  Editor  believes,  from  much  observation,  that 
the  following  directions  are  the  plainest  and 
best  he  has  ever  met  with  on  this  subject. 
The  AGE  OF  A  HORSE,  it  IS  sufficicnty  well 
known,  is  only  determinable  with  precision  by 
his  teeth ;  and  that  rule  fails  after  a  certain 
period,  and  is  sometimes  equivocal  and  uncer- 
tain, even  within  that  period.  A  horse  has  for- 
ty teeth  ;  namely,  twenty-four  double  teeth  or 
grinders,  four  tushes,  or  single  teeth,  and  twelve 
front  teeth,  or  gatherers.  Mares  have  no  tushes 
in  general.  The  mark,  which  discovers  the  age, 
is  to-be  found  in  the  front  teeth,  next  the  tush- 
es. In  a  few  weeks,  with  some^  the  foal's  twelve 
fore  teeth  begin  to  shoot;  these  arc  short, 
round,  white,  and  easily  distinguishable  from 
the  adult  or  horse's  teeth,  with  which  they 
come  afterwards  to  be  mixed.  At  some 
period,  between  two  and  three  years  old,  the 
colt  changes  his  teeth ;  that  is  to  say,  he  sheds 
the  four  middle  fore  teeth,  two  above  and  two 
below,  which  are  sometime  after  replaced  with 
horse's  teeth.  After  three  years  old,  two  others 
are  changed,  one  on  each  side  the  former ;  he 
has  then  eight  colt's  and  four  horse's  teeth. 
After  four  years  old,  he  cuts  four  new  teeth, 
one  on  each  side  those  last  replaced,  and  has  at 
that  age,  eight  horse's  and  four  foal's  teeth. 
These  last  new  teeth  are  slow  growers,  com- 
pared with  the  preceding;  they  ai*e  the  comer 
teetk,  next  the  tushes,  are  called  pincers,  and 
are  those  which  bear  the  mark :  this  mark 
consists  in  the  tooth  being  hollow,  and  in  the 
cavity  bearing  a  black  spot,  resembling  the  eye 
of  a  beau.  The  tushes  may  then  be  felt.  At 
four  years  and  a  half  old,  these  mark  teeth 
are  just  visible  above  the  gum,  and  the  cavity 
is  very  conspicuous.  At  five  years  old,  the  horse 
has  shed  his  remaining  four  colt's  teeth,  and 
his  tushes  appear.  At  six,  his  tushes  are  up, 
and  appear  white,  small,  and  sliarp,  near  about 
which  is  observable  a  small  circle  ot  young  grow- 
ing flesh  ;  the  horse's  mouth  is  now  complete, 
and  the  black  mark  has  arrived  at,  or  very 
near  the  upper  extremity  of  the  corner  teeth. 
At  seven,  the  two  middle  teeth  fill  up.  Bt- 
tweea  the  seventh  and  eighth  year,  all  the  teeth 


ift^«d  Hp*  tlic  t»lL^ck  (uai  k  iLiili  vrinishctl,  ami 
liehmebtiicn  v^Ultqbc  ugixi,  3.m\  his  mouth  full, 
f^otf  ihai  tinie  foi  wjirti,  llic  age  of  the  horse 
m  iMfl^  bfi  guessed  :ii  from  certain  indicjwions  ; 
Im^  tlicae  giir  Sites  arc  u>;tial)y  made  with  con  si 
toayf  leeui^cy  bv  cxpci  iuiccd  people.  If  hi  s* 
tmmmf  dose,  and  meet  eveii^^||rc  tolerably 
iMRPwi  over  loni^,  and  hit  "gumi  «ppear 
frtSMa|i[  you  m>y  conclude  he  is  not  yet  nine 
jcfrtolfL  At  tliat  age,  and  aj=i  he  aLtlvnivcea,  hi  a 
leclb  iMMne  yellow  and  fuul,  and  ^[jpenr  to 
li!i:|t1iCDi  itCtn  the  shvinbiug  and  receding  of 
Oi*  gviQf.  The  tushea  are  binni  m  nine  ;  hvit 
Lt  ten  jreart  old,  the  ca%4ty  or  ch:\i-ru  ],  on  ihc 
imiif  in  the  upper  tnshes^  urjtil  thai  period  to 
be  fdt  by  the  fingti\  ^ire  cnurciy  tilled  up. 
itekircni  Uic  teeth  will  be  ve!7  long,  black, 
Wfi  fM|>ta(  vill  gfivefaUf  meet  even  i  at 
fii3¥t,'*ff^tippeT-jaw  teeth  will  overhang  the 
nether;  at  thirteen  and  upwards,  his  tushes  will  ( 
be  cither  worn  to  the  stumps,  or  long,  black, 
and  foul,  like  those  of  an  old  boar.  Beside 
those  exhibited  by  the  mouth,  nature  ever  fur- 
nishes variety  of  signals,  denoting  the  approach 
of  old  age  and  decay,  throughout  the  bodies  of 
all  animals.  After  a  horse  has  past  his  prime, 
a  hollowness  of  his  temples  will  be  perceived  ; 
hi>>  muscles  will  be  continually  losing  something 
ot  their  plumpness ;  and  his  hair,  that  gloss  and 
burnish,  which  is  the  characteristic  of  youth 
and  prime,  will  look  dead,  faded,  or  entirely 


^hit  tUc  vine  ^vill  Tiut  only  fl^iun^h  \n  the  poorer 
soils  of  this  c  imi^y,  but  tliat  e  xcellent  wine  cuti 
be  made,  awA  th:i\  r^usi'j.'  liiio  s  irdy  will  be- 
come    prof*  i^ibk  as  any  uiUer  u-ncultur^l  pur- 

A  portion  of  the  Ixiui  in  York  county  1i  ftfw 
and  poar,  commmilf  called  ^|f$tas^  it  bai  been 
proved  that  the  viae  snGjit^edsTiivll  on  this  lund  i 
and  20  acres*  of  it  whkh  can  now  be  bought  for 
from  6  to  10  dollars  p^^r  acre,  when  planted  with' 
vines,  and  tl^ose  mittui  ity,  will  be  more  pro- 
ductive  to  tliL"  r>\vncr  ihaii  1  lO  aores  of  the  belt 
lurid  in  the  rciiir.ty.  No  t  nj^iml  is  r^Utrcd.  in 
reariii;;  a  vinery ;iril  :  the  proceetiyig'  fill|lil'fi$ 
only  atUMit'iin  and  jjcrscvo]  Lnce* 

iVir*  Thnmas  EtctiL llj trt^s^r,  an  enterprising 
citiztn  nf  this  place,  was  the  f^rst  who  sv-riously 
conuncnced  tlie  aiitbstioR  of  the  vine  ml^a 
view  to  prirfJt  Havl(l|r  ft  lid^c  sl«?a  land 
which  runs  through  his  farm — ^lie  conceived  the 
idea  of  turning  it  into  a  vine  yard  ;  and  he  enga- 
ged a  German  emigrant,  who  had  been  a  vine 
dresser,  and  wine  maker,  in  his  native  country. 


100  b.irrcka  -if  v^iue*    Thi4  j 
Ircs^ici'ii  contidentl/  :\?i^i.Tt,    Mr.  i-  :  , 
the  coTanunceiTK.TK  of  hiiitir'^t  via^  \a"J,  pi  j 
ed  two  other  pcrui>ri&  of  ^roiind*  of  three  n-tc^ 
«adi4  ointtigiious  td  tlt»  Dthen  Forouch  of  ihciti 
he  ba^^a  OemjUL  vlaedraiser,  to  whom  he 
l^veii  in  ltit«i^M|K         llie  ftnt        ^ut  pay» 
niithing  etie. 

He  proposes  to  eirt«nd  thl*  r'me  yat*^  to  ^ 
acres,  though  under  dfffere,  it  te:mnt  — fiiar  (fccrei 
being: as  mncli  as  one  man  can  well  auend  to, 

Mr.  K.  has  also  nia^lc  two  pliritaiif^'us  of  vinr* 
on  &  fkrm  about  ten  mHos  (rom  Vorfc,  in  ihr 
very  h  cart  of  the  po&  i  e  ^  t  UiriA  n  i  1 1 1  e  b  a  rre  u  s . — 
Thoie  floiiH!*h  and  promise  us  wttlas^hist  fir^it 
vE:;  ■  \a;'d\  t1;  )Uf^,U  they  nre  b*jt  two  a:id  thrcif 
yeaT^  old.    'X'lie  oldest  boi*c  grapes  this  at^mn. 

Judge  BamitXt  a»d  Mr.  Nea»  ban^  Cifii^  l^flt-^ 
ed  vine  yards  in  the  vicinity  df  ^Chi^ 
are  but  three  years  old.  They  made  about  two 
barrels  of  wine  each.  Last  year  they  made  each 
a  small  quantity,  which,  after  fermentation,  be- 
came very  fine,  and  of  an  excellent  taste  and 


loic  Its  colour  in  various  parts.   In  proportion  productive,  when  he  was  to  be  repaid 


To  this  man  he  gave  a  permanent  interest  in  4 j  flavour.  Competent  judges  are  satisfied  that 
acres  of  land,  and  its  produce,  which  was  set  these  wines  will  be  equal  to  the  wines  of  France 
apart  for  planting  with  virics  ;  a  small  house  wasjand  Germany.  Mr.  Eichelberger  has  the  Ma- 
also  put  up  for  the  working  partner,  near  the'deira,  Lisbon  and  Burgundy  grape, 
premises.  Mr.  E.  advanced  the  means  of  pro-j  A  German  emigrant,  fifteen  miles  from  York, 
curing  the  cuttings  for  planting,  and  other  ex-  has  made  a  vine  yard  on  lands  of  his  own.  He 
penses,  and  also  for  the  subsistence  of  the  labor-  has  two  acres,  and  it  is  four  years  since  he  plant- 
ing partner,  till  the  vine  yard  should  become  ed  it.   This  year  he  made  ten  barrels  of  wine. 


to  the  excess  of  these  appearances,  will  be  the 
horse's  age. 

The  {ollowing  are  among  the  devices  practis- 
ed by  a  set  of  unfeeling  rascals,  who  have  no 
other  rule  of  conduct  than  their  supposed  in- 
terest, to  cotmterfeit  the  marks  of  age  in  horses. 
\i  four  years  old  they  will  freqiuntly  knock  out 
the  remaining  colt's  teeth,  in  oider  to  make  the 
hci^e  appear  five  ;  but  you  will  be  convinced  of 
the  fraud,  by  the  non-appearance  of  the  tushes; 
and  if  it  be  a  mare,  by  the  shortness  and  small- 
ntss  of  the  corner  teeth  and  indeed  of  the 
teeth  in  general.  To  give  an  old  horse  the 
mark,  is  termed,  to  bishop  him ;  of  the  de- 
r.vatioo  of  this  term  I  have  no  knowledge. 
They  bum  a  hole  in  each  of  the  corner 
teeth,  and  make  the  shell  fine  and  thin,  with 
vmc  iron  mstrument,  scraping  all  the  teeth  to 
make  them  white;  sometimes  they  even  file 
them  all  down  short  and  even.  1  o  this  they 
add  another  operation;  they  pierce  the  skin 
over  the  hollows  of  the  eye,  and  blow  it  up  with 
a  qudl :  but  such  manoeuvres  can  deceive  only 
tue  inexperienced,  and  in  case  of  dispute  would 
detected  in  an  Instant. 

Of  the  colours  of  horses,  nothing,  in  my  opi- 
nirn,  can  be  said  more  to  the  purpose  than  to 
repeat  an  adage  of  old  Bracken, — "  A  good  horse 
15  never  of  a  bad  colour."  Modem  light  and 
experience  have  been  happily  employed  in  de- 
fecting and  exploding  the  theoretic  whimscys 
ft  antiquity  upon  almost  all  subjects ;  among 
•>c  rest,  upon  that  of  attributing  this  or  that, 
or  evil  quality,  or  temperament,  to  the 
-oiuur  of  a  horse.  All  that  I  am  warranted  in 
•Hving,  from  my  own  observation,  is,  that  I  have 
•>«en  more  bad  horses  of  all  kinds,  ainonj^;  the 
\\  A{  6ay8,  with  light  coloured  legs*  and  muzzle, 
•r.in  amongst  any  other  colours;  and  the  most 
g'nd  saddle  and  coach- horses,  among  the  com- 
li  >n  bays,  with  black  legs  and  manes,  anci  the 
chocolate  browns.  This,  in  all  probability,  has 
been  acddentaL 

CULTUKK^OF^TnE  VINE. 

York,  (Fenit.j  October  24. 
This  has  become  an  object  of  great  proniist  in 
Verkcowjty.   Experiments  have  already  shown 


Mr.  Crull  has  made  a  vine  yard  on  the  side  of 


Under  this  arrangement,  in  1818,  the  4  acres  a  steep  river  hill,  12  miles  north  of  York.  The 
were  planted  in  rows,  with  wide  intervals,  and,  hill  has  been  cut  into  steps,  and  planted  in  the 
those  intervals  were  filled  up  in  the  following  Alpine  style.  His  also  flourishes,  and  bore 
years,  with  the  suckers,  or  sprouts,  which  grew  •  grapes  this  season. 

from  the  original  plants;  these  therefore  are  ij  Besides  these,  there  are  several  more  in  the 
or  2  years  later  than  the  first  plantings.  It  re-  neighborhood  ;  and  preparations  are  making  to 
quired  one  hand  to  manage  all  this  and  keep  plant  at  least  15  or  20  more  in  the  ensuing  year, 
the  grass  down  during  the  summer  ;  in  the  win-j  It  is  a  matter  of  encouragement,  that  there 
ter,  the  vine  dresser  was  at  liberty  to  work  days'; does  not  appear  to  be  much  danger  of  a  failure 
work  where  he  could  get  employment.  It  will; of  crops,  as  Mr.  Eichelberger  has  not  perceived 
be  observed  that  although  the  whole  4  acres; that  the  cold  spring  weather  has  injui-ed  his 
were  planted  over  in  the  beginning,  yet  only* vines.  Last  spring  was  unfavourable  for  fruit,  so 
one-third  of  the  vines  were  set.  These  had  thejmuch  so,  that  the  peach  trees,  apple  trees,  and 
start  of  the  others,  and  began  to  bear  in  the  Sd.jother  finiit,  were  much  injured  ;  yet  his  vines 
year.  In  the  vintage  of  1821,  Mr*  Eichelberger  did  not  suffer,  except  a  particular  kind  of  white 
made  two  or  three  barrels  of  wine,  which  was  grape  appeared  to  be  a  little  injured. 

The  wine  which  has  been  made,  appears  to 


of  a  good  quality, 
In  the  vintage  of  1822,  he  made  eleven  bar 


contain  sufficient  alcohol  to  preserve  it  from 


rels  of  wine,  and  sold  a  considerable  quantity  of  j  acetous  fermentation.  Mr.  E.  has  some  two 
grapes.  The  oldest  vines  having  now  acquired  years  old,  which  has  been  racked  several  times, 
strength,  and  the  second  plantings  also  beginning)  and  is  perfectly  sound,  although  it  has  had 
to  bear,  though  yet  in  small  quantities,  he  was 'nothing  added  to  it,  but  has  been  allowed  todc- 
able  to  make  thirty-one  barrels  in  1823,  be-|pend  altogether  upon  its  own  intrinsic  streni^h. 
sides  selling  grapes  for  perhaps  g200.   During  j  Mr.  Nes,  and  Judge  Barnitz,  also  have  preserved 


the  time  that  the  grapes  were  ripening,  the  vine 
yard  was  crowded  with  visiters,  all  of  whom 
bought  more  or  less;  This  considerably  diminish- 
ed the  grapes  which  were  designed  for  the  press. 
After  3  years  Mr.  E.  had  no  more  advances  to 
make,  as  the  vine  yard  produced  enough  to  sup- 
port itself.  The  profits  arose  from  the  sale  of 
grapes ;  of  the  wine  made  the  preceding  year, 
and  from  the  sale  of  cuttings  at  230  per  1000. 


their  wine  without  any  additional  aid. 

It  should  not  be  understood  that  the  spirit 
which  has  got  up  among  us,  about  raising  vine 
yards,  is  of  a  speculating  character,  and  there- 
fore in  danger  of  J>lowing  out  in  a  few  years.  It 
is  bottomed  on  something  solid  and  permanent, 
as  much  so  as  any  other  branch  of  tillage  or  agri- 
culture. For  those  who  make  experiments,  put 
no  capital  to  hazard;  they  feel  their  way  as  they 


The  wine  of  1822  was  sold  in  1823,  to  visiters,  go  ;  and  enough  is  already  proved  to  convince 
at  the  rate  of  §3  per  gallon.    It  is  difficult  to  every  one  that  the  pursuit  will  be  profitable. — 


compute  what  the  profits  may  amount  to,  in 
seven  years  hence ;  as  the  vines  become  more 
robust,  they  will  produce  more  fruit,  and  this 
increase  will  proba!)ly  continue  for  ten  or  twen 
ty  years.  The  oldest  of  the  vines  are  yet  in 
their  infancy  ;  and  the  vine  dressers  from  France 
and  Germany,  who  have  seen  Mr.  Eichelberger's 
vine  yard,  say,  that  it  is  more  flourishing  and 
farther  advanced  for  its  age,  than  any  thing  of 
the  kind  thut  they  have  seen  in  Europe. 

1"  is  no  extravagant  conjecture,  that  Mr. 
Eichelberger'**  four  acres  will,  at  the  end  of  two 
years  from  this  time,  produce  grapes  to  make 


There  is  land  of  a  suitable  soil  enough  in  York 
county  to  raise  wine  for  the  consumption  of  all 
the  United  States  ;  and  twenty  years  from  this 
day,  more  wine  will  be  made  in  Pennsylvania 
than  is  now  imported  into  it.  When  once  a  vine 
yard  has  come  to  maturity,  the  owner  will  be 
able  to  sell  his  wine  at  50  cents  per  gallon,  and 
have  abundance  of  profit. 

Most  of  the  sites  where  vines  have  been 
planted,  are  on  the  sides  of  hills,  with  a  {^i  .uluai 
slope,  and  southern  aspect ;  though  practical 
men  say  that  they  succeed  equally  well  On  tli'* 
north  bide. 
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Observation  and  experience  will  teach  in  due 
time  what  kind  of  grapes  will  suit  best  to  the 
soil  and  climate,  and  also  how  to  manage  the 
grapes,  and  the  juice,  to  obtain  the  best  wine. — 
Mr.  Eichelberger  has  sufficiently  proved  that 
both  the  white  and  red  wine  will  succeed. 

Many  interesting  considerations  are  suggested 
by  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  vine  in  this 
country.  In  a  moral,  statistical,  and  national 
view  it  is  important,  and  will  be  hailed  as  one 
of  the  greatest  acquisitions  that  has  been  made 
to  our  domestic  economy. 

NoiK. — Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  been 
informed,  that  Mr.  OveVdoff.  who  has  a  very 
Nourishing  vine  yard,  raised  his  plants  from  the 
see  which  were  sown  in  a  bed  in  the  garden, 
an- 1  after  one  year,  were  transplanted.  Having 
roots,  they  are  not  sellable  to  fail,  as  the  cuttings, 
which  are  joints  of  a  vine,  one  end  of  which  is 
stuck  in  the  ground. — Recorder, 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMEJt. 


top  of  the  steps  on  the  side  to  be  secured  by  a 
sloping  door  ;  the  lower  door  of  the  closet  to  be 
made  only  large  enough  t«  admit  one  person  at  a 
time,  both  tight,  and  to  be  opened  as  seldom  as 
possible.  The  roof  ought  to  project  wide  enough 
over^he  pit  to  secure  it  from  the  weather  ;  where 
the  ground  is  tenacious,  I  conceive  it  unnecessa- 
ry to  wall  up  the  pit,  but  when  this  is  not  the 
case  it  will  be  most  prudent  to  do  so— I  have 
been  I  think,  unnecessarily  particular  in  the 
description,  and  if  you  agree  with  me,  you  can 
make  use  of  only  such  parts  of  it  as  may  be 
thought  requisite. 

I  have  added  also  a  ground  and  elevated  view, 
of  the  interior  of  the  house,  as  it  may  serve  to 
elucidate  some  parts  of  this  hasty  sketch. 

I  am  your's 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  S.  WILLIAMS. 

Qround  Fieio. 


ICE  HOUSES— WITH  ICE  CLOSETS  ATTACHED. 

Highlands,  2d  October,  1820. 

De\r  Sir, 

I  herewith  hand  you  a  sketch  of  my  ice  closet 
attached  to  my  ice  house,  which  I  recently  de- 
scribed to  you  cursorily,  and  of  which  you  re- 
quested a  more  minute  description.  Having 
tested  its  value,  I  can  with  truth  declare  it  to  be 
a  most  valuable  appendage.    The  citizen  and 
farmer  may  both  enjoy  its  comforts — the  latter 
more  particularly,  will  soon  know  its  value,  where 
he  is  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  a  good  spring. 
The  greatest  importance,  however,  attached  to 
its  use,  I  conceive  to  be  the  preservation  of  fresh 
meats,  which  I  have  kept  for  three  weeks,  as 
sound  and  wholesome,  as  the  day  it  was  placed 
in  the  closet,  being  entirely  free  from  the  musty 
and  clammy  flavour  which  it  is  apt  to  partake  of, 
when  confined  in  the  customary  way  on  the  top 
01  the  ice.    I'heonly  danger  I  apprehended,  was 
»he  fear  of  losing  my  ice  sooner  in  the  season 
fvom  the  closet  drawing  its  quantum  of  cold  at- 
mosphere from  the  ice ;  I  am  happy  to  find,  how< 
ever,  that  my  house  still  contains  a  body  of  ice, 
although  it  was  little  more  than  half  filled,  and 
(from  my  absence,)  very  imperfectly  rammed.— 
The  size  of  my  house  is  twelve  feet  square,  and 
in  depth  to  the  floor,  there  being  a  space  of  one 
fbot  underneath,  sloped   to  the  centre  where 
there  is  a  well  of  two  feet,  to  receive  any  water 
which  may  pass  from  the  ice.    The  closet  is 
four  feet  in  width,  which  affords  suflicient  room 
for  a  private  family— to  enlarge  it,  would  be 
drawing  too  largely  from  the  ice,  which  might 
occasion  it  to  melt  more  rajpidly.   If  it  should  be 
required  of  larger  dimensions,  (particularly  for 
butchers  to  whom  it  will  be  invaluable,)  I  would 
advise  that  the  house  be  enlarged  in  proportion 
The  pit  is  dug  about  three  feet  wider  at  top  than 
bottom,  the  house  being  built  perpendicular, 
(of  logs  or  plank,  mine  is  of  the  former,)  will 
leave  a  cavity  eighteen  inches  wide  at  top,  round 
the  house,  in  which  straw  is  to  be  closely  crammed ; 
this,  with  a  layer  ot  straw  at  bottom  and  straw 
mats  laid  over  the  top  of  the  ice,  will  be  quite 
suhicient  for  its  preservation.   The  partition  is 
made  of  the  same  materials  the  house  is  built  of, 
observing  not  to  join  it  too  close,  leaving  the 
slightest  opening,  so  as  to  admit  the  escape  of 
€o)f  I  atmosphere  into  the  closet^  the  top  of  which  to 
bt  lightly  closed  up.   The  communication  to  the 
eloset  must  be  by  a  descent  from  one  end  of  it 
to  a  docMT,  to  be  cut  immediatelv  under  the  plate 
of  the  house  and  from  thence  by  a  small  flight 
•f  steps  to  the  bottom  of  the  closet,  which  is  to 
%  a  line  with  the  bottom  of  the  ico  room,  the 


Elevated  Fkw. 


TO  THE  editor  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

WATER  CART. 
Dear  Sir, 

Not  only  the  book  authority,  but  the  cxperi 
ence  of  hundreds  of  our  own  agriculturists,  have  es- 
tablished the  fact,  that  salt,  common  sea  salt, 
an  excellent  manure.   The  chief  virtue  in  the 
sea  ooze,  or  sea  grass,-  by  which  the  produce  of 
many  farms  on  our  salt  water  bays  and  rivers  has 
been  very  much  increased,  is  now  generally  be 
lieved  to  be  the  salt  carried  out  with  them.  I 
has  long  been  observed,  that  where  a  seine  has 
been  usually  hung  up  to  dry,  the  grass  always 
grows  with  a  luxuriance,  that  cannot  be  fairly 
ascribed  to  the  mere  drops  of  water,  which  fall 
off  the  seine  ;  but  is  much  more,  probably,  ow 
ng  to  the  salt  contained  in  those  drops, 
dressing  of  salt  would  undoubtedly  produce  the 
most  effect  on  fresh  land— -that  is,  on  land  not 
immediately  adjacent  to  a  salt  shore,  or  saline 
atmosphere.   It  is  said  that  from  10  to  16  bush 
els  to  Hit  acre,  acconUng  to  ttlpiatioB»  it  agood 


dressing.  It  is  also  said  that  as  high  up  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  as  South  River,  or  Poplar 
Island,  there  is  a  half  bushel  of  Light  blown 
salt  contained  in  every  120  gallons  of  water. 
But  every  farmer  on  the  salt  water,  by  boiling 
down  15  or  30  galloni,  an  eighth,  or  a  fourth 
of  the  first  quantity,  can  easily  discover  the 
proportion  of  salt  contained  in  the  water  he  can 
command. 

In  your  22d  No.  vol.  5th,  you  have  published 
a  use  ful  paper  from  Mr.  Rowand  on  this  subject. 
Having  long  been  of  opinion  that  our  salt  wa- 
ters contain  the  cheapest  manure,  that  can  be 
pplied  to  lands,  on  or  near  their  margins,  I 
had  formed  the  plan  of  a  cart  for  taking  it  out. 
Mr.  Rowand  does  not  state ;  but  I  presume  the 
rolling  hogshead  must  be  loaded  by  hand  with 
bucket,  and  Mr.  Smith's  cart  is  loaded  by  a 
pump      Under  the  impression  that  a  cheap 
cart  can  be  made  to  load  with  vastly  more  fa- 
cility, and  to  distribute  its  contents  at  least 
equally  well  with  either  of  the  others,  I  will 
endeavour  to  explain  the  construction.  The 
width  and  size  may,  be  varied  to  suit  any  one. 
For  my  purpose  a  pair  of  wheels  five  feet  di- 
ameter with  strong  felloes,  and  no  tire.  (A 
pair  of  well  made  wheels  constructed  strong, 
and  purposely  to  be  used  without  tire,  will  run 
for  SIX  or  seven  years ;  the  best  tire  constantly 
used  in  salt  water,  will  soon  rust  out ;  and  two 
pair  of  wheels  without  tire,  will  cost  less  than 
one  pair  shod.)    An  axle  as  long  as  will  per- 
mit the  wheels  to  pass  through  a  nine  feet 
j^ateway,  sa^  six  and  a  half  feet  between  the 
iiiubs.   A  pair  of  strong  shafts,  to  be  made  seven 
feet  longer  than  is  necessary  for  the  hoise. 
I'hese  shafts  to  be  placed  on  top  of  the  axle, 
in  such  a  manner,  thai  they  may  be  the  right 
width  a  part  for  the  horse  when  three  and  a 
half  feet  of  the  after  ends  are  behind  the  axle, 
and  to  be  bolted  through  the  axle  in  this  posi- 
tion.  As  these  shafts  will  not  ouly  have  to  bear 
the   weight,  but  the  framing  to  hoid  the  body, 
the  seven  after  feet  of  thein  ought  to  be  stout. 
The  body  to  be  a  box,  water  tight,  cxcepi  an 
opening  of  three  or  four  inches  on  the  forn  ^rd 
part  of  the  top— and  to  be  six  feet  by  tour,  and 
one  foot  deep  in  the  clear,  to  be  placea  length- 
wise under  the  axle — the  middle  of  the  box  a 
little  forward  of  the  middle  of  the  axle.  Four 
pieces  to  be  framed ;  two  into  the  under^de  of 
each  shaft,  so  wide  a  part,  measuring  along 
the  shaft  that  they  will  take  the  box  between 
—-say  one  foot  ten  aft,  and  two  feet  two  fore, 
and  of  the  middle  of  the  axle,  in  order  to  make 
the  load  bear  a  little  on  the  i)ack  ot  the  horse. 
Let  two  pieces  be  framed  into  each  pair  of 
these  short  pieces,  parallel  to  the   shafts,  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  box  will  rest  safely 
on  them  under  the  axle,  and  between  the 
short  pieces— and  the  body  and  short  framing 
on  the  sides  may  be  so  constructed,  that  should 
the  joints  open,  they  may  be  driven  close,  by 
wedges,  or  keys. 

You  now  have  a  tight  cart,  that  will  hold 
about  126  gallons,  placed  snugly  underlie  ax- 
le, and  one  foot  clear  of  the  grounds  If  this  be 
not  high  enough — ^increase  the  diameter  of  the 
wheels — but  one  foot  clear  of  the  ground  will 
do.  Our  fields  lie  generally  in  com  ridees, 
four  and  a  half  or  five  feet  from  ri^ge  to  ndge. 
In  the  back  side  of  the  box,  near  the  bottom, 
five  feet  apart,  and,  of  couree,  six  inches  from 
each  end,  insert  two  wooden  faucets  and  bi- 
gots. Let  the  holes  come  straight  through  the 
faucets ;  and  with  a  piece  of  slip  wood  weave  a 
little  bonnet,  which  you  may  lash  on  the  end 
of  each  fanset  to  act  like  the  spout  of  a  w&- 
tering  pot,  and  distribute  the  water  equ^iiy  o^er 
|tha  kuid.  Tbti  is  soflkieitl  fdr  aie--bat  if  yod 


So,  SB.] 
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w<  I  t  hi  stSl)  more  particular — hive  a  light  box 
Bi\  icct  kwg,  six  incHea  deep,  uid  UJt  inch^t 
wide,  li]^  tlVQ  mOe  |i«l(f:l|lbOV€r  iht 

6{>r^«ISt  ^  iMfcifi  tl  tti!i  au^  tililtttiir  the 
w..*er  fa^w.  Let  the  requisite  number  of 
hr  les  be  bored  all  along  the  bottom  of  this  box. 
The  water  will  then  issue  into  this  box  from 
the  two  cocks,  and  be  equally  distributed  over 
the  whole  surface.  Make  a  snug,  convenient 
seal  for  the  driver  on  top  of  the  shafts.  But  the 
loading  > — Most  faims  on  the  salt  water  have 
•ne  or  more  landings  with  a  good  fifm  bottom, 
where  you  can  drive  into  three  feet  water.  In 
ihe  bottom  of  the  box,  or  body,  bore  a  two 
inch  auger  hole.  Over  this  hole,  on  the  inside, 
with  a  block  of  wood  and  a  piece  ot  leather,  fit 
a  valve,  or  what  we  call  a  pump  clapper.  Put 
in  the  hcHrse,  mount  the  boy,  and  drive  right  in- 
to the  creek.  As  soon  as  the  water  is  up 
against  the  bottom,  up  goes  the  valve  and  ia 
it  rushes.  If  this  does  not  load  fast  enough ;  as 
w:on  as  water  suflicient  is  admitted  to  keep  the 
Rucliine  from  floating,  drive  in  till  the  water 
rushes  over  the  top,  and  fills  the  cask  in  a 
ni(  lucDt.  The  boy  has  had  nothing  to  do,  but  to 
sit  still  while  the  cart  loads  itself.  The  action 
of  stalling  out  closes  the  valve  in  the  bottom, 
ard  away  he  goes  with  a  dressing  for  the  20th 
or  30th  part  of  an  acre.  When  he  gets  to  the 
place  to  commence  his  discharge,  he  comes  aft, 
turns  bis  spigots  and  starts.  The  emission  of 
water  shotUd  be  gauged  to  run  out  only  at  half 
Kie — that  is,  the  load  ought  to  be  made  to 
sprinkle  double  the  surface  you  wish  it  to  ma- 
nure, and  the  spot  where  the  load  is  exhaust- 
ed should  be  marked,  because  from  the  start- 
ing of  the  water  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  load,  it 
will  flow  out  slower  and  slower,  or  in  a  con- 
stantly decreasing  ratio.  Therefore  the  second 
lead  should  be  brought  to  where  the  first  load 
gave  out.  At  this  spot  the  sprinkling  of  the  se- 
cond load  should  comnicnce,  and  the  same  ground 
wetted  with  the  first  load,  should  be  again  gone 
oTcr  in  re%ersed  order.  In  this  way  every 
inch  of  ground  will  receive  the  same  quantity 
rii  water,  and  of  course  the  same  quantity  of 
bail. 

There  are  thousands  of  fields  on  the  margin  of 


OXEN— THKtU  VbK  IN  AGRIQOIiTUmEt 

We  call  not  be  more  fully  persuaded  0f  HHyftct 
than  we  are  of  the  great  saving  ti>at  wonid  be 
accomplished  by  the  more  general  use  of  oxen, 
in  place  of  horses,  for  agricultunLl  purpO!!es.  A 
calculation  made  on  a  proper  scale  would  shew, 
that  by  this  reform  alone  there  would  be  an 
annual  saving  of  millions  of  dollars  to  the  nation. 
This  is  the  season  of  Cattle  Shows,  and  Agricul- 
tural Exhibitions,  and  they  have  become  so  nu 
merous  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  their 
proceedings,  in  detail,  in  the  Farmer ;  but  in  the 
desire  to  illustrate  what  can  be  done  by  OXEN 
with  the  plough,  we  shall  select  the  reports  of 
committees  on  that  subject  at  the  Fairs  in  the 
eastern  states.  The  common  fear  and  excuse  is 
that  they  cannot  bear  the  heat  of  the  South, 
This  we  doubt,  provided  the  oxen  are  well  train- 
ed and  fed  on  dry  food,  but  at  all  events  we  are 
fierfrctiy  convinced  that  the  Tuscany  breed  of 
cattle  imported  by  Commodore  Bainbridee  in 
the  Columbus,  and  now  in  possession  of  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton  of  South  Carolina,  will  give  oxen  that  will 
bear  the  heat  of  that  itate  as  well  as  horses. 

£dit.  Am,  Far. 

The  committee  appointed  to  award  the  pre- 
miums offered  by  the  Rhode  Island  Society  for 
Ploughing  (John  H.  Clarke,  £lsq.  Chairman,) 
made  the  following  report : 

That  they  were  happy  to  perceive  an  unusual 
competition,  and  excitement  among  the  numer- 
ous candidates  for  premiums,  arising  confessedly 
from  a  conviction  that  good  cattle  and  ploughs  of 
improved  structure,  constitute  the  first  security 
for  good  ploughing,  within  the  least  time  ;  and 
that  among  the  several  yokes  of  oxen  entered 
for  ploughing  many  of  them  were  fine  animals 
equally  remarkable  for  their  strength  and  do- 
cility. 

The  first  premium  often  dollars,  for  ploughing, 
and  twe  dollars  to  the  driver  and  ploughman, 
was  awarded  by  the  committee,  to  Mr.  Hai*ding 
Hudson,  of  Cranston ;  who  ploughed  oae  eighth 
of  an  acre  of  sward  ground,  in  an  excellent  man- 
ner, in  the  unprecedented  short  time  of  14  min- 
utes and  5  seconds. 

The  second  premium  of  eight  dollars,  with 


curbalt  IV ater  courses,  the  centres  of  which  are!  two  dollars  »to  the  driver  and  ploughman,  was 

i  awarded  to  Mr.  Elisha  Olney,  Jr.  of  Smithfield, 
'  who  ploughed  an  equal  quantity  of  land,  well, 
in  14  minutes  and  25  seconds.   His  cattle  were 
of  fine  form  and  broke  in  the  best  manner. 

The  third  premium  of  six  dollars,  with  two 
dollars  to  the  driver  and  ploughman,  was  award- 
ed to  Mr.  Abner  Sprague,  of  Cranston ;  his  cat- 
tle were  of  superior  size,  strength  and  beauty, 
and  ploughed  the  same  quantity  of  land,  well, 
and  very  deep  in  15  minutes  and  6  seconds. 

The  fourth  premium  of  four  dollars,  with  two 
dollars  to  the  driver  and  ploughman,  was  award- 
ed to  Mr.  Geoi^e  Colvin,  of  Warwick,  whose 
cattle,  but  of  middling  size,  evinced  uncommon 
nerve,  and  perfect  subjection,  and  ploughed  the 
same  quantity  of  land  in  15  minutes  and  25  se- 
conds. 

Some  other  teams  performed  their  work  in 
less  than  15  minutes,  but  the  committee  consi- 
dered their  ploughing  as  not  so  well  done. 

The  excellence  of  the  cattle  of  Jesse  Foster, 
Esq.  of  Smithfield;  of  Mr.  Martin  Smith,  of  Scitu- 
ate^  and  Mr.  Halsey  Ellis,  of  Cranston,  excited  the 
attention  of  the  committee :  they  were  animals  ef 
much  beauty  and  great  strength  ;  and  although, 
the  committee  have  awarded  to  others  the  pre- 
miums, still  so  nice  was  the  competition,  and 
hO  nearly  balanced  were  their  claims,  that  your 
committee  felt  embarrassed  in  pronoancing  Uieir 
decision. 

The  comimttee  foel  it  a  faxthtr  datf  to  ao- 


«ot  more  than  half  a  mile  from  a  landing,  with  a 
hard  sandy  bottom!. — In  every  such  field 
a  iiorse  and  water  cart ;  and  boy  just  big  enough 
to  (inve  a  sober  nag  with  nothing  but  the  pleas- 
ant anmsement  of  riding,  would  take  out  30  loads, 
cr  mnnure  one  whole  acre  a  day.    In  what  other 

fiOMhle  mode  can  you  manure  an  acre  so  cheai>- 
V .  and  with  so  little  trouble  ? — and  by  increasing 
ttu  hize  of  the  cart,  and  doubling  the  team,  salt 
niii;ht  be  carried  out  in  this  way,  one,  two  or  three 
miles  with  (economy.  One  of  your  correspon- 
dtrtts  stated  that  he  freed  his  wheat  from  insects 
and  very  much  improved  his  crop,  by  strewmg 
s  very  small  portion  of  salt  per  acre  on  his  wheat 
in  the  spring  seas3n.— -Here  then  is  the  mode  by 
Which  you  may  salt  your  wheat  in  the  best  maq- 
tt\\ad  libitum. 

Every  manure  yard  should  certainly  be  hollow, 
ami  have  one  or  more  vats — and  one  of  the  aoove 
carts  always  in  place  te  take  out  and  top  dress 
any  growing  crop  with  their  contents. — Would 
not  this  be  Uie  best  construction  for  a  cart  to  wa- 
ter yoqr  streets  in  the  stdtry  season  It  would 
drive  into  Jones'  Falls,  load  itself,  and  out  again. 

The  body  box  should  be  made  of  thick  two 
inch  white  pine.— It  is  light,  and  if  the  key 
^tdget  did  not  drive  it  tight,  it  would  always 
(Tuickly  iwcU  tight. 

Your  homble  servant, 

tftANDY  POINT. 


lice  a  votuulary  ploughing  rn^ch^  which  took 
place  mtneiliatety  after  the  ploughing  for  pre^ 
Til  in  ma  wa;s  finished.  A  pair  of  oxen  of  ^upc- 
I'lor  strength  &ntl  qujckiiess,  owned  by  Mr* 
Richard  Fiske,  of  Cranston,  and  driven  wuh 
great  skill,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Sheldon,  ploughed 
the  same  quantity  of  land,  in  the  short  spare  of 
eleven  minutes.  These  cattle  were  excluded  by 
the  committee  from  entering  for  a  premium,  one 
of  them  having  been  a  premium  ox  the  last 
year. 

The  same  cattle  of  Mr.  Olney,  to  whom  is 
adjudged  the  second  premium,  ploughed  another 
piece  of  land  of  equal  size,  in  15  minutes  and 
45  seconds. 

But  in  the  last  trial  of  excellence  and  speed 
nothing  excited  so  much  admiration,  as  a  beau- 
tiful and  well  broken  pair  of  three  years  old 
steers,  owned  and  driven  by  Mr.  Nicholas  Wa- 
terman, of  Johnston.  These  fine  young  cattle, 
ploughed  one  eighth  of  an  acre  of  ground,  well, 
in  the  short  space  of  15  minutes  and  50  seconds. 
The  committee  consider  Mr.  Waterman  entitled 
to  great  credit,  for  raising  such  animals,  and  for 
their  extraordinary  docility. 

The  committee  cannot  refrain  from  expressing 
their  gratification  at  the  very  fine  exhibition  of 
draft  oxen,  particularly  those  owned  by  Mr. 
Foster,  Mr.  Ellis,  Mr.  Olney,  aud  Mr  Colvin  ; 
and  regret  that  they  had  not  the  power  to  award 
a  premium  to  them.  They  beg  leave  to  recom- 
mend, that  in  future  a  specifick  premium  be 
awai'ded  to  draft  cattle. 

FROM  THE  MKW  HAMPSHIRE  PATRIOT. 

HILLSBOROUGH  CATTLE  SHOW. 
Refiort  of  the  Committee  on  Iforking  Cattle. 

The  committee  appointed  to  examine  the  me- 
rits of  Working  Cattle,  and  to  adjudge  the 
awards,  have  attended  to  the  duties  of  their  of- 
fice, and  beg  leave  to  report. 

Agreeably  to  their  instructions,  they  hav6 
taken  into  consideration  not  only  the  ploughing, 
but  the  goodness  of  the  cattle,  time,  &c.  What, 
or  how  much  was  intended  by  the  &c.  your  com- 
mittee were  unable  to  determine ;  but  they  pre- 
sumed that  it  embraced,  or  might  embrace  the 
disciphne  of  cattle,  and  they  have  brought  it 
into  the  estimate  in  making  their  decision.  That 
cattle,  destined  for  labour,  should  be  well  broken 
to  the  yoke,  and  submit  to  the  authority  ot  the 
teamster,  is  universally  admitted,  and  generally 
practised.  But  it  is  of  great  importance  that 
they  be  learned  to  exercise  the  plough  without  a 
driver.  This  is  easily  effected ;  and  it  is  a  great 
saving  of  expense  in  the  cultivation  of  fields* 
Most  ot  our  ploughing  can  be  done  by  one  yoke 
of  oxen;  and  with  little  attention  they  will  per- 
form as  much  labour  on  the  plough  without,  as 
with  a  driver.  Even  two  yoke  may  easily  be 
taught  to  do  the  same.  By  using  the  most  active 
and  highest  spirited  pair  for  leaders,  there  will 
be  little  or  no  difficulty  attending  the  practice. 
To  save  the  expense  of  a  man,  or  even  a  boy 
will  be  no  small  additions  to  the  interest  of  a  far- 
mer. It  is  equally  important  to  reduce  the  ex- 
pense of  cultivation,  as  it  is  to  increase  the  quan- 
tity  and  value  of  crops. 

While  we  make  our  observations  upon  cattle, 
we  would  not  pass  by  the  teamster  with  neglect. 
We  cannot  forbear  to  remark  on  the  excessive 
use  of  the  whip,  though  there  is  not  so  vimch 
cause  ot  complaint  as  there  was  the  last  )car. 
Oxen  that  are  well  disciplined,  will  do  all  they 
ought  to  do,  and  they  will  do  all  they  ran  do 
without  severe  whipping.  V  Hx  the  ox, 
moat  usetul  aiiimal,  that  most  taithiul  serv  nc  of 
man,  4i8UDgiu»hed  for  Jut  patieacc  Mii  mdsar 
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pre-eminent  among  the  herd  of  the  stall,  whose 
tongue  was  never  defiled  by  an  indecent,  or  pro- 
fane word,  whose  breath  was  never  polluted  by 
the  fumes  of  intoxication,  and  before  whom  the 
Egyptians  bowed  down  in  devout  adoration,  that 
the  ox,  I  Bay,  should  be  the  object  of  the  unmer- 
ciful scourge  is  an  outrage  upon  that  law,  which 
has  g^ven  to  man  dominion  over  the  beasts  of  the 
field. 

After  trying  the  oxen  presented,  on  the  drag 
and  on  the  plough,  the  committees  have  come  to 
the  following  decision,  and  they  make  the  fol- 
lowing awards. 

To  Mark  Morse,  the  committee  award  the 
first  premium  on  Working  Cattle.  Taking  into 
view  the  age,  form,  sij^e,  strength  and  activity  of 
his  cattle,  they  came  to  this  result. 

To  Moses  Greene  is  awarded  the  second  pre- 
mium. His  cattle  are  five  years  old,  measure  7 
feet,  3  inches;  they  are  remarkable  for  their 
strength  ;  and  they  work  with  a  good  degree  of 
activity.  They  are  in  a  high  state  for  beef, 
though  they  have  done  the  necessary  work  on 
his  farm,  the  past  season. 

To  David  Damforth  is  given  the  third  premi- 
mium.  His  cattle  are  five  years  old,  of  large 
size,  good  form  and  discipline,  great  activity,  and 
promise  to  be  very  useful.  These  points  led  to 
the  decision. 

The  fourth  premium  is  awarded  to  John  John* 
ston.  His  cattle  are  large,  fleshy,  strong,  and 
performed  hrs  work  very  well. 

Otfier  cattle  richly  deserved  premiums  ;  and 
it  was  with  some  difficulty  a  selection  was  made. 
The  committee,  though  past  the  meridian  of 
life,  decided  as  if  they  believed  that  advanced 
age  was  dei*ogatory  to  character,  or  promising 
usefulness.  Mr.  B.  Parker,  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Kingsbury,  presented  no  statements  respecting 
their  cattle,  agreeably  to  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed. 

The  ploughing  match  demands  a  few  remarks. 
It  was  cause  of  regret  that  a  more  suitable  piece 
of  gi-ound  could  not  have  been  selected  for  the 
puipose.  The  land  was  laid  out  into  plats  of  about 
one  eigth  of  an  acre  each.  There  was  a  little 
difference  in  their  size,  a  little  difference  in  the 
quality  of  the  work,  a  little  difference  in  goodness 
and  breadth  of  the  ploughs,  ar<d  a  little  difference 
tn  the  time  of  performing  the  work.  The  average 
time  was  from  10  to  11  minutes,  exceeding  in 
shortness  of  time  what  has  ever  been  done  before 
in  this  society. 

Fourteen  yoke  of  cattle  were  entered  for  pre- 
miums, and  thirteen  entered  the  list  for  compe- 
tition. They  all  excelled  in  some  points ;  iMit 
as  only  four  premiums  were  offered,  the  expcctd» 
tions  of  some  must,  of  course,  be  disappointed. 
The  general  character  of  the  working  cattle  was 
excellent ;  and  though  some  of  them  could  not 
draw  a  premium  the^  could  draw  as  much  upon 
a  drag,  as  the  most  highly  favored  oxen. 

The  progress,  which  is  making  in  this  depart- 
ment of  stock  is  highly  pleasing ;  and  encoura- 
ges the  farmer  to  persevere  in  his  exertions  for 
improvement.  It  is  hoped  that  all  will  give  a 
hand  to  tlie  work,  in  which  they  are  all  equally 
interested. 

Respectfully  submitted  by  your  committee. 

HUMPHREY  MOOR, 
in  behalf  of  the  committee. 
Fraiiceitown,  Se/it,  25,  1823. 


07-  THE  MARYLAND  GAZETTE,  pnnt- 
cd  at  Annapolis,  the  seat  of  Government  of  Ma 
ryland,  is' now  tht  oldest  newspaper  existing  on 
this  continent.— tt  was  established  in  the  vear 
1745,  and  has  remained  in  the  same  family  irom 
comoqencement  to  the  present  day. 


It  has  always  been  remarkable  for  its  .  typo 
graphical  accuracy  and  neatness  of  arrangement  ; 
qualities  essential  to  the  pi*ofessional  character 
of  every  printer,  as  well  as  to  the  satisfaction  of 
readers.— We  heartily  wish  we  could  accomplish 
for  the  American  Farmer  better  reputation  \u 
these  respects. 

For  old  acquaintance  sake,  and  personal  re 
spect  for  a  brother  Editor,  we  give  place  to  the 
following  exposition  of  Mr.  Green's  views,  in  re 
gard  to  some  changes  contemplated  in  the  plan  of 
the  Maryland  Gazette.— JErf//.  ^m.  Far, 

To  Mr.  Monroe  much  praise  must  be  accorded 
for  that  state  of  harmony,  which  has  for  some 
time  past  pervaded  our  country— so  wise  has 
been  the  course  of  policy  that  he  has  pursued, 
that  he  has  satisfied  all  parties,  and  left  us  no* 
thing  to  dispute  about.  So  great  then  has  been 
the  change  of  circumstances  which  a  few  years 
have  produced,  not  only  in  our  own  country,  but 
in  Europe  also,  that  the  Editor  deems  it  no  lon- 
ger necessary  to  continue  his  paper  as  the  advo- 
cate of  any  particular  political  party.  1(8  co- 
lumriB  will  henceforth  be  ofien  to  all  who  may 
choose  to  avail  theinaetvea  of  them^  without  any 
other  restrictions  than  requiring  decency  of  lan- 
guage ;  the  avoiding  of  personalities,  and  cor- 
rectness 9f  composition.  But  it  will  be  the  pe- 
culiar object  of  the  Editor  to  render  his  paper 
subservient  to  the  best  interests  of  his  own  state. 
—He  wishes  to  make  it  emphatically  a  State 
Pafier,  By  this  expression,  he  means  a  paper, 
whose  province  it  will  be  to  uphold  and  maintain 
the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  state— to  promote 
her  prosperity  by  difi^sing  such  information  with 
regard  to  her  resources  and  Jier  means  of  inter- 
nal improvement,  as  he  maybe  enabled  to  obtain. 
As  an  indication  of  the  future  character  of  his 
paper,  he  has  given  to  it  the  new  title  of  the 
iitate  Register,  It  will  in  future  become  the  re 
pository  of  all  state  documents,  and  of  such  other 
iafoiination  as  may  tend  to  elucidate  the  history 
of  the  state,  or  promote  its  improvement  and 
prosperity. — It  will  also  be  the  object  of  the 
Editor  to  present  his  patrons  with  the  earliest  in- 
telligence, foreign  and  domestic ;  and  he  will  be 
particularly  careful  to  devote  a  due  portion  of  his 
paper  to  the  interests  of  Agriculture,  Manufac- 
tures, and  Domestic  Economy. 

With  this  statement  of  his  objects  and  his 
views,  the  Editor  submits  his  plan  to  the  patron- 
age of  the  public— Should  it  be  favored  with 
their  support,  he  will  endeavor  not  to  disappoint 
the  expectation  that  may  be  excited. 

If  sufficient  encouragement  be  afforded,  the  pa- 
per will  be  enlarged  to  an  imperial  size,  and 
printed  with  a  new  type. 

o 


^October  31,  laas. 


Purging  Powder  for  Piga. 
Jalap,  1  dram.  Should  this  be  found  insufficient, 
10  or  12  grains  of  scammony  may  be  added,  or  10 
grains  of  calomel  ;  but  it  is  better,  perhaps,  to 
try  the  jalap  alone  first.  It  is  difficult  to  drench 
a  pig,  but  if  It  can  be  done,  a  solution  of  Epsom 
salt  may  be  given,  with  a  little  castor  oil,  or  an 
infusion  of  senna ;  probably  a  solution  of  common 
salt  would  do,  when  there  is  nothing  else,  espe- 
cially if  d  little  oil  be  given  with  it. 

Dog  Mange, 
This  disorder  is  very  common  in  (Jogs,  and  may 
generally  be  cured  by  rubbing  in  the  following 
liniment,  keeping  them  on  a  wholesome  diet, 
chiefly  of  vegetable  food,  and  giving  them  now 
and  thenalittle  optning  medicine.  The  maniac  >: 
known  by  the  dog  almost  constantly  scratcUiuu 
himself,  and  by  tbe  skin  appearing  moi  st,  an  J 
sometimes  scabby.  The  dog  should  be  well 
scrubbed  with  soft  soap  and  ^ter,  or  tobacco 


"Vater,  and  well  wiped  with  a  dry  cloth  im.nedi- 
itely  after.  When  quite  dry,  apply  the  mange 
Umraent,  taking  care  to  rub  it  well  on  every  part. 

Therfe  is  an  obstinate  kind  of  mange,  in  which 
the  skin  appears  of  a  bright  red  color,  and  some- 
umes  scabby  also.  Here  some  internal  remedies 
are  required  of  the  alterative  kind,  such  ss  Ethi- 
op's  mineral,  calomel,  or  even  very  small  doses  of 
^bhmate,  (from  l-8th  to  l-4th  of  a  grain.) 
Mange  is  sometimes  extremely  obstinate,  and 
terminates  in  dropsy  or  consumption. 

Mange  Liniment, 
Sublimed  sulphur,      -      •       i  ounce 
Train  Oil,  -   4  ounces 

Oil  of  Turpentine.      -      -      ^  ounce-mis 


FROM  THE  NEW-YORK  STATESMAN. 

CULTIVATION  OF  THE  VINE. 
A  friend  has  handed  us  proposals  for  publish- 
ing, by  subscription,  a  work  entitled  the  Vine- 
yard ;  or,  the  art  of  cultivating  the  vine  and 
of  making  wine ;  by  William  Lee,  for  several 
years  Consul  for  the  United  States  at  Bordeaux. 
This  work  will  be  comprised  in  one  volume,  of 
300  or  350  octavo  pages,  and  contain  the  history 
of  the  vine  from  the  earliest  ages — the  natural 
history,  and  the  varieties  most  generally  culti- 
vated—the climate,  soil,  and  exposure  of  the 
best  vineyards  in  Europe — the  choice  of  plants, 
manner  of  planting,  and  of  cultivating  the  vine 
—diseases  of  the  vine,  accidents,  and  the  man- 
ner of  preventing  both,  and  of  renewing  the 
]>lant9 — ^and  the  whole  process  of  preserving  the 
iVuit,  and  making  wine  and  vinegar.  The  whole 
will  form  a  complete  system  for  conducting  a 
vineyard. 

Within  the  last  year,  we  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  tasting  the  most  delicious  wines,  made 
in  different  parts  of  the  United  States ;  and  in 
the  course  of  the  present  season,  we  have  seen 
in  two  gardens,  one  at  Brooklyn,  and  the  other 
at  West-Point,  the  strongest  proofs  that  in  our 
climate  the  grape  may  be  cultivated  in  the  great- 
est profusion,  of  an  excellent  quality,  and  with 
very  little  labour  and  expense.  There  is  a  sin- 
gle stock  growing  at  Brooklyn,  which  at  this 
moment  bears  $500  worth  of  grapes,  while  it 
has  cost  the  proprietor  scarcely  as  many  cents 
for  the  cultivation,  and  at  the  same  time  fur- 
nished a  most  delightful  arbor  during  the  heat 
of  summer.  The  vine  is  from  North  Carolina^ 
and  so  far  from  degenerating,  it  appears  to  be 
Improved  by  being  transplanted  to  a  more  north- 
ern latitude. 


The  show  of  fruit  at  the  agricultural  dinner  flt 
Brighton  was  unusually  fine  this  season.— Among 
the  rarities,  were  some  superb  Lemons  presented 
by  the  Rev.  Mr,  Bigeiow,  the  products  of  his 
Green-house  at  Medford.  The  average  weight 
of  six  of  these  was  more  than  a  pound  each. 
One  of  them  weighed  no  less  than  twenty  two 
ounces,  and  measured  fifteen  and  an  half  inches  in 
the  longer  circumference,  and  thirteen  inches 
round.  The  flavor  ©f  the  lemons  was  perfect ; 
although  the  rind,  it  was  remarked,  was  some- 
what  thicker  than  in  those  imported.  Other  fruits 
were  excellent  in  the  kinds  ;  particularly  grapes 
from  the  gardens  of  Messrs.  Pomeroy^  Perkins, 
and  Cook  ;  several  varieties  of  pears  presented 
by.  the  Hon,  John  Welles ;  walUpeaches  from 
the  garden  of  Mr,  Bigelow  ;  and  last,  not  least, 
a  basket  of  Bon  Cretienjs,  the  produce  of  a  pear- 
tree  planted  in  Sulem  by  (iov.  Endkot^  about  the 
year  1640.  ''he  last  were  presented  by  E,  H. 
Derby  <^Iio    :  'eiH 
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MASniUTU  WHITE  O Alt. 

ntlliltmkfWf faille  dlnii^ilaniMmtne  ciu 
dd«ni  In  HflTdf  c04d^;fiir^«  p|if]pf^  erf  a  sh^ft, 
to  oe  ubcd  at  Union  fttcpa  !n  thiscwrtify. 

The  stump  measured  4  feet  10  inches  across 
afl»l  14  feet  6  inches  in  circumference.  When 
(ii'jssed  to  haul  home,  3  feet  4  inches  at  butt, 
U  et  2  inches  at  top,  and  25  feet  long.    It  was  as- 
ct  rtaincd  to  weigh  6  tons. 

The  tree  was  brought  from  Devil's  Hole,  14 
n.iks  from  the  foi'ge,  over  a  mountain  road,  on  a 
wagon  with  six  wheels,  drawn  by  twelve  horses. 
Tiic  tree  wais  the  growth  of  Mr.  Sager's  land. 

Virsinia  {lafier, 

Mr.  Peter  Bojnton,  of  Shelburn,  Vermont,  has 
raided  the  past  season,  upon  three  acres  and  one 
uuih  of  an  acre  of  land,  tvjo  hundred  and  Jif- 
t(cn  busheis  ©/*  winter  tvheat.  A  considerable 
pr.rtion  of  this  crop  has  been  sold  for  seed  at  gl 

as  per  bushel,  averaging  from  sixty-one  and 
a  hah"  to  sixty-four  pounds  per  bushel,  which  is 
pretty  good  evidence  of  its  quality 

Rot  in  Shtep, — Dried  Juniper  Berries  are  the 
tcbi  antidote  against  this  destructive  epidemic. 
A:,  soon  as  the  slightest  symptoms  of  it  appear 
II.  a  i.ock,  a  handful  of  these  berries  should  be 
giv  ^  for  every  two  sheep  per  day,  and  to  be  con- 
luiued  until  all  apprehension  is  removed. 

I  g?Oi=.  I 

Bean  Product, — Three  beans  planted  in  the 
garden  of  Mr.  Bamum,  of  Stockbridge,  the  past 
season,  produced,  the  1st,  180  po<ls;  2d,  200,  and 
Ai,  215,  containing  in  all  2780  beans. 

—  

SPORTING  INTELLIGENCE 
The  two  mile  heats,  which  were  run  yes- 
terOay  over  the  Union  Course,  for  the  Jockey 
Club  purse  of  §200,  afforded  as  great  sport  as 
e\er  was  witnessed  since  the  establishment 
of  this  course — the  three  heats  having  been 
M  closely  and  beautifully  contested,  that  each 
y.orse  in  tis  turn  was  the  favorite ;  Sambo,  to  the 
istonishment  of  many,  won,  with  apparent  ease, 
the  first  heat,  but  not  having  sufficient  strength 
ir.d  bottom  to  contend  with  the  stock  of  Duroc, 
wds  forced  to  yield  to  his  superior  in  Knicker- 
bocker, who  had  to  contest  every  inch  of  the  two 
hNt  heats  with  a  young  horse,  full  brother  to  Sir 
\\  :\lter,  owned  by  Mr.  Badger. 
Kr  ckerbocker,  2  11 


>*inbo, 
Restless, 
S-r  Rock, 
H'ckory, 
Mohawk, 


13  0 
3  2  2 
bolted 
4  drawn 
distanced  J 


Time 
1st  heat, 
2d  heat, 
3d  do. 


m,  *. 

3  53 

3  50 

4  11 


S/ifirtmg  Inttlligencr. — Yesterday  was  the  3d 
and  last  day  of  the  races,  over  the  Union  Course, 
Long  Island.  The  beau  were  four  miles,  for  a 
piirsc  of  J500.  Three  horses  started,  viz.  Mr. 
Uitd*s  sorrel  mare  Fancy,  Mr.  Colden's  bay 
mire  Daffy,  and  Mr.  Bate's  horse  Pnnce.  Fan 
r>  took  the  lead,  kept  it  the  eight  miles,  and  won 
t:«e  purse.  The  bay  mare  ran  handsomely,  and 
^I'jt  close  behind  Fancy  for  seven  miles,  but 
f-^\t  np  in  the  course  of  the  last  mile.  Prince 
^:is  no  match  foi  the  mares,  and  was  withdrawn 
iiuT  the  Erst  heatw — DaUy  jidv. 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 
M.  CAREY  respectfiilly  informs  the  citizens 
ct  the  United  States,  that  he  hopes  to  be  able 
to  publish,  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year,  a 
^ork  fbr  which  he  made  considerable  prepara- 
tions a  few  ^ars  since,  ria :  "  Sketches  of  a 


Hittfjry  of  Heligmm  PrT^nutifftiM^  in  it»o  vq- 

A  n  y  in  f arm  Rti  on,  of  tbinTntiB]  catloQt  eal  cu  1  a  i  - 
cd  to  facilitate  the  execution  cif  this  work,  wili 
be  thankfully  received.    Books  loaiKcl  for  the 
purjiose  will  be  carefully  preserved,  and  re 
turned  uninjured. 

Such  printers  of  newspapers  as  are  favorable 
to  this  undti-taking,  are  requested  tu  insert  the 
above  once  or  twice 

JONA  l  HAN'S  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 
CA'I^LE  SHOW. 
Did  y'ever  to  the  Cattle  Show  go  ? 
What  kicking,  and  pushing  ai-  !  ;<  :ring — 
Cuttle  in  pens — the  pens  in  a  i<  w. 
And  tarnal  great  hogs,  there,  a  snoi  ing. 

There's  sheep  too;  ewes  and  weathers  and 
lambs ; 

Some  Bucks  ;  (some  are'n't  in  fiena  far  's  I 
know) 

There's   sheep   of  the  Dons— some  Uncle 
Sam's ; 

Some  natives— some  '*  real  Merino." 

There's  a  tug  too,  or  trial  of  strength, 
With  hawing  and  geeing  and  scolding. 
Just  to  twitch  a  great  stone  a  foot's  length  ; 
Haw!  haw  buck!— why  don't  ye !— gee  gold- 
ing! 


Then  for  ploughing  they  give  a  reward, 
And  cute  as  a  squirrel  that  burrows. 
Off  start  the  ploughs,  cut  through  the  green 
sward, 

A  turning  the  slickest  of  furrows. 

And  then,  sir,  in  a  room  that  they've  got. 
There's  an  **  ocean  of  notions"  display *d. 
There's  blankets,  and  stockings  and — what  not ; 
That  the  folks  in  their  houses  have  made. 

There's  bonnets,  both  of  straw  and  of  grass. 
And  cloth  too,  of  woollen  and  linen. 
And  there's  yarn  and  there's  thread,  smooth  as 
glass 

That  gals  for  themselves  have  been  spinning, 

There's  hats,  and  there's  shoes,  and  there's 
leather. 

And  there's  1  can't  tell  half  now,  I  fear — 

Got  a  prize— gee  ho !  altogether ! 
And  I'd  go  to  the  show  twice  a  year. 

NeW'Hamfishire  Patriot. 


menrs  jii  africuUure*.  tncst  stdulouily  to  jiui-s^ue 
^g:tl^lliir|J  tiiatft  of  thia  iubstaKce,  m  every 
^vaf.  Its  idi«eftllne^i  both  to  pret erve  health,  mncl 
wO  cure  or  palliate  ciistases,  in  our  domestic  ani- 
mals, has  been  lon^;  known  in  this  country.  liut 
our  knowledge  in  this  regard,  is  yet  impL  rirct. 
I  ha\e  long  believed  that  the  absence  of  vaiiuus 
dihcascs  among  our  stock,  is  attributable  tn  the 
i^tneral  use  of  Salt,  both  in  their  food  and  in 
remedies  or  preventives. 

*'  I  think  the  republication  of  the  pamphlet  here, 
will  be  of  public  benefit ;  and  that  you  will,  of 
course,  be  remunerated  for  the  expense.  Ccn- 
sisteutly  with  the  credit  of  the  press,  the  cheai)- 
er  you  can  afford  it,  the  more  widely  its  circula- 
tion will  extend.  I  conceive  that  agricLkural  as- 
sociations could  not  do  a  more  important  service 
to  the  object  ol  their  respective  institutions,  tiian 
that  of  encouraging  your  republication  ;  by  ta- 
king a  number  of  copies  for  gratuitous  disti  iou- 
tion.  But  this  should  not  prevent  every  farnner 
whose  circumstances  will  afford  it,  (and  there 
are  few  indeed  of  a  contraiy  description)  from 
buying  the  pamphlet  for  his  own  use,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  his  art. 

I  am,  Your  very  obedient  Servant, 

RICHARD  PETERS. 
Messrs.  M.  Carey  and  Son." 


Baltimore,  Friday,  Octoier  31,  1823. 


Jy*  The  Water  Cart.— The  remarks  on  this 
subject  will  be  read  with  satisfaction,  especially 
by  those  of  our  patrons  who  reside  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  sea,  bay,  or  salt  water  rivers, 
but  the  importance  of  contrivpnces,  to  facilitate 
the  transportation  and  applicaticn  of  salt  water, 
will  be  better  understood  and  appreciated,  when 
the  value  of  salt  itself,  both  as  a  manure,  and  as 
a  wholesome  condiment  for  the  food  of  domes- 
tic animals,  is  more  fully  explained  than  it  has 
hitherto  been  done  in  this  journal.  For  this  pur- 
pose we  have  commenced  making  some  extracts 
from  a  pamphlet  on  the  uses  of  salt  in  agri- 
culture, republished  at  the  instance  of  Judgelin  that  case, 
Peters,  who  says  of  it  in  a  letter  to  Messrs.  M. 
Carey  and  Sons,  the  publishers : 

There  is  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  incredu- 
lous ;  and  to  stimulate  the  tmnds  to  improve- 


RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 
To  be  observed  at  the  Cattle  S/ioiv,  Exhibition  of 
Manufacturefi^  Ploughing  Match^  and  Pub- 
lick  liale  of  animals  and  manufactures  on  li  ed- 
nesday  the  5th  and  Thursday  the  6th  of  Ao- 
vembcr^  1823. 
The  members,  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural 
Society,  and  all  pei-sons  willing  to  become  mem- 
bers, will  meet  at  the  Maryland  Tavern,  four 
miles  from  Baltimore  on  the  Frederick  Turn- 
pike road,  at  9  o'clock,  A.  M.  to  receive  their 
badges  from  the  Commitucof  Admission,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  inclosure,  on  payment  of  the 
annual  contribution  of  a  sum  not  less  than  two 
dollars. 

2.  All  stock  entered  for  premium,  or  for  sale, 
must  be  put  into  the  pens,  before  9  o'clock,  A.  M. 
of  the  first  day  under  the  direction  of  the  mar- 
shals who  will  be  distinguished  by  blue  sashes. 

3.  Gentlemen  who  have  fine  animals,  though 
not  intended  for  premium  will  gratify  the  socie- 
ty by  exhibiting  them  in  the  pens,  appropriated 
for  that  purpose  by  the  trustees. 

4.  The  owners  of  stock  are  requested  not  to 
remove  them  from  the  pens,  without  previously 
conferring  with  the  trustees. 

5.  All  articles  of  domestic  and  household  man- 
facture,  must  be  exhibited  on  the  first  day  of  the 
show,  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  twelve. 

6.  Machinery  and  articles  coming  under  the 
head  of  "new  inventions,"  will  be  cxhibi*-ed  on 
the  lot  adjoining  the  inclosure. 

7.  Butter  and  fermented  liquors,  will  he  de- 
livered to  the  trustees,  early  on  the  first  day,  un- 
der a  private  mark  or  seal,  as  it  is  intended  that 
the  owners  shall  not  be  known,  until  the  com- 
mittees have  formed  their  decision. 

8.  Competitors  in  the  ploughing  matches,  arc 
requested  to  announce  themselves  before  twelve 
o'clock  on  the  first  day,  to  the  conynittee  hav- 
ing charge  of  that  object. 

9.  Specimens  of  premium  crops,  must  be  doli- 
vered  where  practicable,  oa  the  first  day  of  the 
exhibition,  together  with  the  necessary  certifi- 
cates and  vouchers  to  the  committee  appointed 


10.  The  owners  of  stock  are  requested  to  fur- 
nish  placards,  to  be  fixed  on  the  ]iens,  giving  as 
far  as  practicable,  the  pedigrees  of  their  animals, 
with  the  manner  in  wluch  they  have  been  reared 
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as*  \    \  \  '  

n  Au  auctionee.-  will  be  employed  by  the  So-  The  trial  of  Pofie',  lhre»hmg  Machine  wiU.takelP«^  retaU  W  »  80  eU^ 
rieVy-.  toWoff  the  animals  and^  aAicleY on  «ae.  place  a.  soon  on  the  first  ^ay.  as  the  comm«tee  -^^^^^^^  frfoi^^^-^SSTd^' 
free  of  charge  to  the  owners  ;  who  are,  howev-  on  machinery  shall  have  been  organisca.    1  hel 
er  expected  to  attend  themselves  to  the  delivery  premiums  will  be  delivered  immediately  after  the 
of'the  oroDcrty  and  the  collection  of  their  own  ploughing  match  on  the  second  day. 
monies.  On  that  day  the  Society  will  dine  together  on 

12.  The  Trustees  not  acting  on  Committees,  the  ground,  and  after  dinner  the  exhibition  will 
will  meet  at  their  table,  within  the  inclosurc,  at  9  close  with  an  address  from  Gen.  R.  G.  Harper, 
o'clock  A.  M.  on  each  day,  to  whom  all  persons  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Trustees,  on  the 
having  business  with  the  society,  will,  in  case  of  affairs  of  the  Society,  ^d  the  prospects  and  m- 
•        •  '  terests  of  American  agricuUure 


need,  apply  for  information 

13.  The  various  committees  will  be  expected 
to  withhold  their  decision,  until  they  ^shall  be 
formally  conveyed  in  their  Reports. 

14.  The  Reports  of  the  Committees  will  be 
made  to  the  Societv,  and  the  premiums  will  be 
distributed  by  the  President  at  the  close  of  the 
ploughing  matches,  after  which  an  election  will 
be  made  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  The 
Society  will  then  dine  together,  and  the  proceed 
ings  will  close  with  an  Address,  to  be  delivered 
by  Gen.  R.  G.  Harper,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Trustees.  ,    .    ,  r 

15.  The  inclosurc  is  intended  exclusively  for 
the  use  of  the  committees,  membei-s  of  the  Society, 
invited  persons,  and  the  owners  of  stock,  and 
their  attendants. — But  the  fields  around  the  in- 
closure,  commanding  a  perfect  view  of  all  things 
eschibited,  will  be  free  to  all 

JAMES  CARROLL,  Jr.^  Committee 
J.  W.  M*CUlLOH,  >of  Arrange- 
L  S.  SKINNER.  3  ment. 


THE  CATTLE  SHOW, 
The  races  have  passed,  and  with  no  occurrence 
to  excite  regret  at  the  manner  in  w^ich  they 
were  conducted.  Those  only  can  find  fault,  who 
object  to  the  thing  about  the  use  of  such 

public  exhibitions  people  may  differ  in  opinion, 
but  in  this  case,  the  managers  have  taken  care 
that  no  argument  shall  be  established  on  the 
abuse  of  this  amusement  against  the  legiirmate 
use  of  it. 

But  the  publick  attention  is  now  invited  to  an 
exhibition  about  the  use  and  value  of  which,  no 
doubt  exists  with  any  portion  of  the  community — 
we  mean  the  Cattle  Show  and  Fair,  for  the  exhi- 
bition and  sale  of  domestic  animals,  household 
manufactures,  &c.  &c.  on  Wednesday  next. — 
This  association  is  connected  with  all  the  most 
substantial  and  best  interests  of  Society,  and  has 
no  tendency  to  generate  a  single  bad  passion  or 
immoral  habit. 

When  it  is  considered  how  far  the  labfiur  and 
expense  of  originating  these  exhibitions  in  Ma- 
ryland, devolv^  on  a  few  individuals,  it  is  but 
fair  that  now,  when  their  practicability  and  use- 
fulness have  been  demonstrated,  they  should 
be  sustained  by  ^he  countenance  and  support 
of  the  community  at  large— every  class  whereof 
is  in  some  way  or  other  oenefitted  by  improve 
nients  in  the  processes,  implements  and  produc 
tions  of  agriculture. 

We  are  authorised  to  state  that  there  will  be 
for  sale  at  the  exhibition,  a  number  of  sheep  of 
the  Bakewell  and  Merino  bloods,  and  young  hor- 
ses, together  with  young  cattle  of  the  North  De- 
von  and  Improved  Short  Horn  breeds,  and  fat 
cuttle  of  superior  (Qualities.  Arrangements  are 
also  made  tor  a  fair  test  and  display  of  Pope's 
Threshing  Machine,  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  An 
dcrson,  who  gives  the  use  of  his  bam  for  that 
purpose— and  well  contested  ploughing  matches 
with  oxcD  and  with  horses  on  ground  well  adapt- 
ed to  the  purpose,  will  give  to  the  scene  additional 
Tariety  and  attraction. 

The  public  sale  of  live  stock  will  commence 
at  3  o'clock  on  the  first  day  of  the  exhibition.  The 
ploughing  match  with  oxen  and  with  horses,  will 
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COMMODORE  PORTER. 
The  trustees  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural 
Society,  participating  the  common  pleasure,  ex- 
perienccd  by  their  fellow  dtizens,  on  the  safe  ar- 
rival of  Commodore  Porter,  after  such  severe 
sickness  and  exposure — and  recollecting  his  effi 
cient  services  at  their  last  exhibition,  have  invi- 
ted him   to  attend  the  exhibition  on  Wed 
nesday  next,  and  have  requested  his  aid  to  de 
cide  on  the  claims  of  those  who  may  compete  for 
the  premiums  offered  for  agricultural  machinery, 
and  new  and  useful  inventions.   It  is  hoped  that 
his  appointment  on  the  grand  Union  Canal  Com- 
mittee will  not  prevent  his  attendance  here,  as 
the  Cattle  Show  closes  on  the  6th  and  the  Canal 
Committee  cannot  well  be  organised  before  the  7th 

CANTON  RACES. 
Third  Day w— For  the  purse  of  one  thousand 
dollars^  produced  on  Friday  last,  the  best  run- 
ning which  has  yet  been  witnessed.  The  racers 
which  started  were  Col.  Johnson's  mare  Betsey 
Richards^  General  Winn's  sorrel  horse  Sumfiter, 
and  Mr.  James  Howard's  brown  horse  Jim  Crack. 
They  set  out  at  the  hour  appointed,  Betsey  Rich- 
ards in  front,  and  Sumpter  and  Jim  Craok  close 
behind.  Betsey  Richards  preserved  her  lead  and 
came  out  ahead  at  the  end  of  the  heat— but  the 
interest  was  greatly  increased  by  the  handsome 
performance  of  Jim  Crack,  and  the  close  match 
of  his  speed  with  Sumpter,  each  beingat  times 
before  the  other  during  the  rounds.  The  time 
of  running  the  first  heat — (four  miles)  was  eight 
minutes,  jfvf  seconds. 

In  the  start  of  the  second  heat,  Sumpter  was 
for  a  moment  in  front ;  but  Betsey  Richards  soon 
shot  ahead  and  retained  her  advantage  with  ap- 
parent ease  throughout  the  heat. 

—  DM 

WASHINGTON  RACES. 
First  Day.— The  purse  of  gSOO,  four  mile 
heats,  was  won  by  Mr.  Johnson's  Betseu  Rich* 
ards,  in  two  heats  beating  Mr.  Winn's  Sumfiter 
with  apparent  ease,  though  the  heats  were  well 
contested— the  race  being  said  to  be  a  better  one 
than  that  run  bet  wen  the  same  two  horses  at  Bal- 
timore. 

Second  Day. — ^Mr.  Winn's  horse  Vanity  took 
the  Durse  of  S200. 

Mr.  Wilson's  Exfieriment^  Mr.  Ramsay's 
Doubtful^  and  Mr.  Stonestreet's  Comwallis^ 
were  distanced  the  first  heat. 

In  the  second  heat.  Dr.  Thornton's  Southern 
Eclifise  was  distanced,  and  the  heat  was  wgn 
with  great  ease  by  Mr.  Winn's  Vanity^  beating 
Mr.  C.  Strother's  Atalanta. 


Herds*  Grass  do.  j52  50 — rTimothy  do,  84— 
Flax  Seed,  75  to  80  cents— Whiskey,  from 
the  wagons,  33  cents  per  gallon  including  the 
barrel— Apple  brandy,  30  to  32  ctsw— Peach  do. 
65  to  70  cts.— Shad,  No.  1,  $6  50,  very  dull. 
No.  2,  do.  g5  to  1^5  50,  dow— Herrings,  No.  1, 
^2  50  per  bbl.,  very  dull  No.  2,  $2  25  do. — Fine 
Salt,  75  cents  per  bush.,  coarse,  do,  70— But- 
ter, (firkin)  14  cts.  per  lb. — Eggs,  12  J  cts,  per 
-  ._New  Hay,  $U  per  ton,  (dd  do  gl6*. 
Straw,  8^- 

Maryland  Tobaccow— No  Sales— Kentucky 
4  to  6  cents,  and  scarce. 


¥oT  Sale  at  Auction. 

The  following  valuable  animals  of  improved 
bloody  will  be  sold  by  auction  on  the  5th  day  oi 
November  next,  at  the  Maryland  Tavern  lour 
miles  from  Baltimore,  on  the  Frederick  road,  tt 
3  o'clock,  P.  M. 

THE  FULL  BLOODED  STUD  HORbE, 
Top  Gallant  five  years  old,  of  great  beauty,  and 
very  gentle.— The  colts  of  this  blood  are  as  re- 
markable for  their  excellence  under  the  saddle, 
as  they  are  for  the  turf. 

THE  FULL  BLOODED  GELDINO,  Speed- 
well,  two  years  old,  by  old  Top  Gallant,  from  a 
full  bloodou  Virginia  mare. 

A  FULL  BLOODED  ALDERNEY  BULL, 
being  calved  5  months  after  his  mother— landed 
at  Baltimore  from  Guernsey. 

TWO  FULL  BI-OODED  BULLS,  of  the 
mixed  breed  of  the  Devon  and  the  Aldemey  ; 
both  the  sires  and  the  dams  were  imported. 

A  FULL  BLOODED  HEIFER,  from  an  Al- 
demey cow  and  Devon  bull. 

A  FULL  BLOODED  DEVON  HEIFER,  3 
years  old,  in  calf  by  a  Devon  bull. 

SIX  HEIFERS,  half  bloods  of  the  Alderocy 
breed,  in  calf  by  an  Alderney  bull. 

SIX  HEIFERS,  three  quarter  and  half  bloods 
of  the  Devon  breed,  in  calf  by  a  Devon  bull. 

THREE  BULL  &  THREE  HEIFER  calves 
of  three  quarters  blood,  of  the  Devon  breed. 

t7*  Cash  for  all  purchases  undei'  {100,  will 
be  required — three  months  credit  for  all  above 
glOO,  and  under  8200 — and  six  months  for  all 
above  j200 — interest,  with  approved  endorsers, 
payable  at  Baltimore. 

For  any  ather  particulars,  apply  to  J.  S.  Skin< 
ner.  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer. 

J.  O.  WALMSLEY, 
manager  for  R.  Caton,  at  his  farm  at  Brooklaad 
Wood. 

Brookland  Wood,  October  29,  1823.  ' 


PRICES  CURREJ^T^CORRECTED  wbeklt. 

Flour,  best  white  wheat,  $7  25 — Howard  street, 
from  wagons,  $6874 — fine  do.  $6  37 J— Wharf,  do 
26  25— While  wheat,  £1  20  to  1 30— Red  do.  $\  12 
to  21  15— Lawler,  f  1  17  to  j|l  22— Washington 
white,  gl  20  to  $1  35— Rye,  44  to 45  cts^— Com, 
41  cts.— wharf  Oats,  33  cts.—  wagon  Oats,  35  cts. 
—Beef,  6  cts.  per  Ib^Live  Cattle,  $5  to  $5  50, 
percwt. — Ba£on,  hog  round,  {12  50— Pork,  {7  50 
per  c.lb.,6  to  8  cts.  per  pound— Mutton,  4  to  5  cti^, 


cwnmenoe  at  ten  o'dock  ea  the  sectftd  da|r^  per  Ib^-^Beanaffetailpf  1 50^  cargo  price,  1 ISJ—  old,  from  good  cowa».  nre  "  Mark  Anthoof 


The  following  yomg  stock  will  be  offmd  oa 
sale  at  the  Exhibition  of  the  "Maryland  AgiicultQ<> 
ral  Society,  to  be  heW  next  week,  via : 

Two  fillies,  from  a  celebrated  Tom  mare,  one 
4  years,  and  the  other  2  years  old. 

One  filly,  from  a  fiUl  blood  Virgima  nare,  2 
years  old: 

Two  colts,  from  a  handsome  country  flsare,  one 
4  years,  and  the  other  three  years  old. 

The  sire  of  the  above  mentioned  animals,  wss 
the  beautiful  imported  Arabian  horse,  ARAB. 

A  colt  from  a  full  blood  Virginia  mare,  sire  ihr 
full  blood  horse  Clifton ;  he  is  15  months  ofd  and 
and  well  grown. 

A  4nare  mule,  from  a  Hoe  laj^gc  ia«re,  by  the 
imported  Maltese  Jack,  Sancho, 

A  verv  superior  young  bull,  8  months  old,  from 
an  excellent  cow,  sire  the  "  improved  #Aor/Aoni** 
bull  Champion. 
Two  half  blooded  Aldemy  heifers,  18  months 


Efe.  89. — ^VoL.  5. 


AMBttlCAN  FARMER.— Baltimore,  yovBiigCTy<  -tm. 


A6HIGULTUKE. 


if  (thmtgh  not  <^eti)  differ  from  the  pubtk  opt* 
^lon^eC  an  mteUigent  Impartial  pablic,  and 
ft  fairara4  WB^t^^^ompaikmmV^^ 
Houi  aillculiies  In  ^^cMm^mMmritmwmwt- 
ly  |KMMbl«,  that  all  men  wiU  ^Mk  iOlte  ma  to 
the  teauty  of  an  aniniaJ^  any  mofe  ttian  ttiey 
aj^ee  in  the  relative  beauty  of  their  wives  and 
children,— hCTtht^r  wiU  tlicy  he  more  likely  to 
-   -       ,  '  '         agree  iii  the  othtr  qi I ulttit'S  r>f  tlie  animatii,  their 

r*llff<ley,fAe  fifjf/ 16/^;  Of/r.ic^r,  1SL>S. j aptJtud^^  fnr  laljor,  Uieir  tli^^posUion  to  flitten— 
Pif%t  Committee,  on  Fat  Oxen,  Balls,  and  bull  land  stUl  less,  cim  unif[frmity  of  opinion  bi:  ex- 

pcct(^d  in  the  varied  iind  over  changing  forms,  so 
arbitraiy  as^  in  fajtcy  articles  of  mafiujhrtuvf. 


mm  wtw  ENGLAWO  f  4ftim^ 

REPORTS 

Cy  ike  CQmmtttfra  of  thr  s\fasAachmtctlr  .i^i^-rinu'- 

Mir  Ori^'/^-  iihoft  and  exhikUmn  uf  Manufac* 
ktid  ut  BrightiiH^   m  IVcdnfiday  and 


cilvf^ii.  'Vhv  i'ltf-ident,  as!iijjted  by  He^ekiah 
iiMX^s  oi  MaHboraughp  and  — *  Perry, 

m^ptkm§  live  stock,  1  am  Abmit  to  rtpott  the 
deasloiiS  fif  that  conimlttee,  and  to  award  the 
l^reotllinit^  to  the  successful  competitor?^* 

Before  doing  it,  howL-ver,  I  bc?pe  I  may  bein- 
^U-tittd  with  *f>me  prefatm  y  rcaiarks.     i  hf:\  wiH 


your  paticEicc  for  ttif  dctalll^  ^idl 
me,  however,  oecessary. 


iVe  award  the  firstjirmiiiat  lbrE  iat  oi:,  to 
Asa  Pond,  of  Peteriham^^mii;]^  ssfy 
poonds,  ^0 

The  ssecoDd  premium  for  a  fat  ox,  toSuiiitl 

Buwt  n,  r,t  Adams,  in  Berkshire, 
Thtj  third  premium  for  a  fat  ox>  to  Amo* 

Dliv3.s.  of  Gruton — weight 
The  drst  preniiom  for  bulU,  to  CoL  Jaques. 
of  Charlestown,   for  his  red  bull,  called 
Middlesex,  out  of  Cceleh^,  owoed  bv  bim. 
The  Jecond  premium  to  Samuel  Keir,  lif 
Charltcm,  for  hi*  bull  out  of  H^idernm^ 
owned  by  Gorham  Pftnou^  Eaq.  of  Brix- 
ton, and  much  appnvv^d  hi  that  part  of 
Worce^er, 
The  third    premium  to  CoK  Jaque^,  of 
Charlei^town,  for  his  bull  out  of  Ccjelebs 


Havii^  made  the^  general  remark  a^iplica- 
ble  to  an  my  ftt^nda  and  aBaociatesr^I  will  add 
one  or  two  pecullarljr  iyilipt^to  myowo  branch 
of  incjuiry  and  dediioUb 

As  tLi  fat  cattle,  there  can  be  little  diflerence 
of  opinioti*  The  animal  has  then  rtm  through 
his  toiirse — has  pcrforniLcJ    hiii  destineil,  Jtiid 

  ,    ^iuuhiul  LiTKi  iiiv^iliiiiblt:  hiEjMr^,  lo  niuri,  hi  id  by  a.  ^ 

the  impatience  of  those  who  hope  to  find  thatlhard,  but  inevitable  fate,  he  is  to  be  submitted  The  first  preraiura  for  bull  calves,  we  award 
ihey  are  aroon^  the  fortunate^  and  I  have  not  to  the  knife,  and  the  sinews  and  muscles  which j    to  Jacob  Sawyer,  of  Westminster,  for  a 

turned  the  sod,  are  to  be  converted  into  the  sus-j  native  bull  calf  of  a  breed  that  has  often 
tenance  of  man.  He  is,  when  eo  fatted,  in  his!  gainedourpremiumsi  weighing  at  7  months 
most  perfect  state,  and  skilful  men  (such  as  I     old,  725  pounds, 

have  had  the  pleasure  to  be  associated  with,)  can  The  second  premium  for  bull  calves  is 
t/ien  decide,  which  animal  is,  on  the  whole,  the     awarded  to  John  Brown,  of  Dudley,  for  a 
best.   They  can  do  this  with  so  much  accuracy, '    bull  calf  of  the  Holdemess  breed, 
that  they  can  lay  the  ox  (as  the  phrase  is)  with-  The  third  premium  for  bull  calves  is  award- 
In  a  score  of  pounds  of       acttuil  weight,  and     ed  to  Silas  Stone,  of  Sherburne,  Middle* 
they  can  even  decide  in  most  cases  the  quanVityj 
of  fat,  or  tallow,  which  will  be  found  in  parts 
concealed  fi*om  the  eye. 

Not  so  as  to  the  bulL  In  judging  of  a  bull, 
many  properties,  or  qualities,  are  to  be  taken  in- 
to the  estimate— his  carriage,  whether  erect  or 
grovelling — his  temper,  whether  ferocious  or 
tractable — his  eye,  whether  full  or  sunken— his 


» 


the  vanity  to  believe,  that  I  have  the  power  ei 
ther  to  instruct  or  entertain  you — what  I  shall 
say,  will  be  directed  solely  to  the  object  of  re 
conciling  those  who  may  be  disappointed,  not 
only  in  the  awards  of  this  committee,  but  in 
those  of  all  my  brethren,  and  their  assistant 
judges. 

It  would  not  do  to  compare  this  exhibition  to  a 
lottery,  for  that  would  imply  the  absence  of  all 
5kill,  and  judgment,  and  anxiety  to  do  right  ; 
while  in  this  case,  every  expedient  has  been 
adopted  to  secure  competent  skill,  to  exercise 
the  soundest  judgment,  and  with  the  deepest  de- 
sire to  give  a  just  and  impartial  decision.  We 
»clect  the  most  experienced  judges  of  animals- 
men,  above  temptation,  or  bias.  They  under- 
take this  laborious  and  unthankful  office,  with 
out  the  hope,  or  the  wish,  of  any  other  reward, 
than  the  promotion  of  the  public  good.  We 
choose  the  best  farmers  as  judges  of  working  cat- 
tle, and  ploughing.  We  seek  out  the  ablest  and 
Hiost  skilful  mechanicians,  (need  I  name  such 
u.cnasMr.  Moody,  of  Waltham,  and  Mr.  Alger, 
of  South  Boston  ?)  to  judge  of  new  inventions — 
vke  invite  experienced  importers  or  venders  of 
uianufactured  goods,  to  examine  the  various  and 
constantly  increasing  articles,  which  the  ingenui- 
*y  and  taste  of  a  country,  preeminently  distin- 
jfuished  for  its  inventive  powers  in  objects  of  sci- 
ence and  taste,  the  country  of  Fulton,  and  of  a 
^rrater  name,  of  Perkins,  are  constantly  adding 

the  common  stock. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  we  have  done  every 
thing  in  our  power  to  secure  intelligent  and  im- 
pai  lial  awards — yet  it  mast  be  seen  and  felt  by 
tvery  one,  that  in  one  respect,  and  in  one  re- 
flect onlf ,  a  cattle  show  resembles  a  lottery — 
•lull  point  of  resemblance  is,  that  as  in  a  lottery, 
*v  in  these  exhibitions,  there  are  many  blanks, 
a!.d  but  fe^v  prizes — and  would  any  fair  man,  and 
ti'Miiterested  friend  to  agriculture  and  manufac- 
'wi  cs  wish  it  to  be  otherwise  ?  Would  it  bf^  de- 
siniblc,  that  all  should  draw  prizes  ?  There 

uld  be  an  end  at  once  to  all  compttition— there 
would  be  no  rewai*d  to  those,  who  by  patient 
care,  and  cultivated  ingenuity,  had  reared  su- 
\  cnor  animals,  or  pi*oduced  a  fabi  ic  ot  superior 
•jcauty  and  durability.  The  very  intent  of  these 
>h«/vi  s  is  to  ditcriminaie  and  reward  sufierior  ex- 
'  !tic  f»s,  and  to  encouiHge  those  who  have  come  a 
:  .  r  short  of  the  prize  this  year,  to  make  their  ut 
;i  '  ii«  fVtjrts  to  excel  in  another.  It  cannot  be  too 
n?^.  n  ri  pcated,  thiit  tnetask  of  judgini;  is  as  deli- 
r.:.'r,  as  it  is  laborious  and  unthankful.  It  is  un- 
tauTiktuI,  because  the  dhuf^i  omted  much  out- 
i.umber  the  succts  jul  candidates.  It  is  also  un- 
thankful because  the  committees  may  occasional- 
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sex,  for  a  calf  out  of  Fill-paiPs  progeny, 
owned  by  Mr.  Abner  Wheeler— Note,  Fill 
pail  was  presented  to  the  Society  by  Col. 
Thomdike,  and  imported  from  the  Ne- 
therlands. His  progeny  in  the  third  de- 
gree inherit  fully  his  qualities. 


There  were  several  other  fine  bull  calves, 
neck  and  head,'  whether  thin  and  delicate,  or!  among  which  I  am  requested  by  the  committee 
thick  and  fleshy — his  coat,  whether  coarse,  like!  to  notice  that  of  Nathan  Nichols,  of  Maiden, 
that  of  a  buff*alo,  or  fine  like  that  of  a  full  out  of  Ccelebs  ;  that  of  William  Dodge,  and 
blooded  racer — ^his  limbs,  whether  stubbed  and, that  of  Daniel  Stephens,  of  Marlborough, 
thick,  like  those  of  an  elephant,  or  delicate  de-i    a,„^„„.  *  u  n      ^  •    .  ,  ,  . 

noting  activity  and  power,  like  those  of  an  ^'KhtZI^in^^^  J^^^^^^^^  "n  '^'^'^t^^ 

telopf-his  foreheaS  and  chest,  whether  deep  P^^™*^^^^ 

and  nowerfiil    indiratine^  that  he  will  nrodure  a  ^r.  Welles  ;  Jupiter  a  white  bull,  of  Col. 

^oeenr^ku  Jaques-The  bull  of  Henry  Rice,  Esq.  of  the 

progeny  caicuiatea  to  tear  up  tne  siinest  sou  same  breed,  and  a  native  bull,  exhibited  by  Da- 
and  to  remove  the  heaviest  rocks — and  a  hind   •  ^  pe,.K«ni  ^auauaucu  uy  xja 

quarter,  fitted  with  muscles,  which  when  prop- 
erly loaded  with  fat,  will  furnish  an  abundance,'  It  will  be  seen  by  this  enumeration,  that  even 
of  delicious  food.  There  are  many  minor  pro-  the  second  and  third  crosses,  from  the  imported 
perties,  such  as  the  straitness,  and  breadth  of  bulls,  have  carried  the  premiu  ns,  and  yet  it 
the  back,  and  the  elevated  insertion  of  the  tail,  was  not  in  any  degree  owing  to  any  influence 
known  to  good  judges,  which  I  forbear  to  notice,  which  I,  as  a  trustee,  exerted  over  two  very  re- 
But  my  enumeration  will  satify  any  reasonable  spectable  citizens  from  the  interior— I  am  only 
mind,  that  it  is  not  9ize  alone  which  can  deter-  the  organ  to  communicate  their  epiaion,  care- 
mine  the  preference,  and  that  it  is  no  li^'ht  or, fully  fornhed,  and  cautiously  expressed.  It  will 
trifling  task  to  decide  upon  the  properties  of  that  however,  be  seen,  that  some  native  Dull  calves. 


noble  animal,  the  bull — the  parent,  and  the  most 
important  parent,  of  our  most  valuable  domestic 
animal.  I  would  not  be  misunderstood,  when  1 
call  him  the  most  important  parent,  1  mean  it 
simply  in  this  sense — while  one  cow  can  only 
transmit  either  her  good  or  bad  qualities  to  eight 
or  ten  individuals,  a  good  or  bad  bull,  may  con 
vey  his  good  or  bad  properties,  to  some  hun- 
dreds. 

The  remarks  I  have  made  as  to  bulls,  arc 
equally  applicable  to  dull  calves^  with  one  ex- 
ception, which  I  beg  every  intelligent  farmer  to 
weigh.  Bull  calves  are  imperiect  animals  in  a 
state  ol  growth,  often  preternatural  giowth — as 
in  man,  we  find  children,  often  dispi  oportioned. 
when  growing-,  and  at  mature  a^r  of  the  most 
perfect  proportions  ;  so  bull  calves  of  little  pro 
mise,  often  become  perfect  specimens  of  their 
species,  and  the  most  perfect  calves,  when 
young,  not  unfrecjueiitly  pro\  t  d. stoned,  or  coarse 
or  ordinary,  when  arrived  at  maturity.  1  entreat 


of  a  superior  stock,  carried  the  two  first  premi* 
ums — a  proof  that  we  need  selection  and  care 
only,  to  make  our  own  breed  equal  to  any  we 
could  import.  Yet  we  must  rejoice  at  the  op- 
poi  tunity  we  have  had  to  cross  our  breed  with 
the  most  improved  of  foreign  countries.  If  no 
other  effect  should  be  produced,  than  that  of  ex- 
citing attention  to  the  improvement  of  eur  na- 
tive stock,  all  the  care  and  expense  hitherto  be- 
stowed would  be  only  as  the  chaff  is  to  the  plump 
and  healthy  grain. 

JOHN  LOWELL,  Chairman^ 

N.  B.  There  was  a  cow  exhibited,  owned  by 
Charles  Vaughan,  Esq.  of  Hallowed,  which  for 
several  accounts,  did  not  come  within  the  .r  of 
oar  premiu.iis. — Yet  it  would  be  improper  not  to 
notice  her — she  was  from  an  imported  breed,  of 
l^reat  value,'  and  she  vv  ws  without  que  stion  one 
of  thi'  most  perfect  animals  ever  eothibrted  in 
lirighton.  ^ 


2aS  

A  FJNE  tow. 
In  a  note  attached  .*)  tlie  Ueport  of  the  ftrst 
ccaHiiittee  on  stock,  exhibited  at  the  late  Brigl: 
tonCatile  Show,  of  which  Mr.  Lowell  was  chaii 
man,  notice  is  taken  ol  a  cow  exhibited,  own  . 
by  C  lif  rles  Vau,i;han,  Ksq.  of  Hallowel,  tnnn 
an  imported  breed,  ot  i^reat  value,  and  without 
qnestion  one  of  the  most  perfect  animals  ever  ex- 
hiiiiied  at  Brighton."    This  cow,  we  learn,  ha^ 
since  been  slau^^htered,  and  her  weight  was  a^ 
toUows : 

Hide      79  lbs. 
Tallow  98 

I  2  hind  quarters 
198  }  quarters. 

908  whole  weight. 
This  f.ne  animal,  we  are  assured,  has  been  at 
grass  all  the  season,  and -hud  no  provender  till 
within  a  tew  %vteks.  This  tact,  considered  in 
addition  to  her  beautirnl  form,  itmst  place  her 
high  in  tiic  esrim-ition  oi  goodju'iKes  of  neat  cat- 
tk.  It  proves  her  to  have  ijeen  one  of  those  animals 
which  po-.essd  great  aj)iitnde  to  fatten,  a(iualit\ 
lieUl  in  hi.^h  csiimalion  by  judicious  -md  ccdcula 
ting  graziers. — Editor  jycw  England  Farmer, 


AMERICAN  FAttMEU. 


pNovember  f,  1821 " 


The  committee  noticed  with  much  pleasure 
wo  other  very  fine  cows,  one  belonging  to  the 
'  m.  John  Welles,  the  other  to  Mr.  Luke  Fiske. 

There  were  twenty-four  heifers  entered  tor 
remiums,  and  your  committee  had  only  three 
.remiums  to  award.  Among  so  many  very  tine 
animals,  they  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  de- 
cide, and  regretted  that  no  distincticn  had  been 
nade  in  the  premiums  between  those  which 
iad  calved  and  those  which  had  not.  But  tak- 
ing into  view  every  circumstance,  they  have 
been  induced  to  award  the  first  premium  of  S15 
to  Mr.  Samuel  Jaques  of  Charl-  stown,  for  his 
tull  blooded  short  horned  heifer  of  16  months. 

I  he  2d  preniium  of  ^10  to  Major  Beiyia  nin 
W  neeler  of  Framingham,  for  his  part  blooded 
heHerof  14  month**  old. 

The  3d  premium  of  $7  to  Col.  Joseph  Val- 
entine ot  Hopkinton,  ior  his  native  heifer  of  17,  fhe  knives  are  flat  and  oblong,  and  aiiixed  to 


M,r.  Parsons  desires  the  committee  to  statf 
thai  he  relinquishes  the  pre  ni  ims  a.vrarded  to 
i\im  for  his  swine,  having  intemled  to  enter  thetn 
tor  exhibition  only. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

E.  HEKSV  DERBY,  Chairman. 

REPORT  .>Io.  HI. 

Brighton,  October  16,  1823. 
The  Committee  on  Agricultural  Inventions, 
Report  : 

That  artTong  the  articles  presented  of  this 
description,  SafFord's  straw  cuticr,  is  in  their 
opinion  entitled  to  the  Society's  >remium,  tVom 
its  great  simplicity  as  well  as  its  effectual  ope- 
ration. The  motion  is  communicated  to  the 
feeikn's  directly  by  adouole  threaded  iron  screw, 
without  bands  or  any  complicated  macninery. 


i^ionths  old. 


the  ratlins  of  an  iron  wheel,  and  fixed  and  un- 


i;he  committee  were  highly  pleased  with  se-  hxe^l,  and  regulated  with  the  greatest  ease.— 
veiai  other  heifers,  and  regret  that  they  could,  ptie  whole  expense  of  the  machine  is  filtetn 
not  award  more  premiums.    Fhcy  feci  desirous 
of  noticing  in  a  particular  manner  the  five  heif- 
(  rs  by  IXnton,  ownod  by  his  Honor  Levi  Lin- 
oln,  of  Worcester,  also  five  heifers  otfered  oy 


doUar.s.  it  is  said  that  it  will  cu  a  bushel  of 
straw  in  a  minute;  an  I  the  tesii.nonials  in  its 
t.ivor  are  ot  lae  most  decisive  c.iaricter,  given 
)y  persons  well  acquainted  with  tiie  use  »i  such 


Th 
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the  Hon.  John  Welles  of  Dorchester,  1  bv  John  machines,  who  certify  that  "  it  exceeds  any 
Pierce  Esq.  of  Roxi  ury  ;  2  by  Jacob  Knapp  l^lsq.  other  they  have  ever  seen,  for  chc  iput  ss.  siin- 
of  the  same  town;  1  by  George  L.Stearns,  of  piicity.  despatch  and  duraoility."  Y>urc<)nniit- 


Medford;  1  by  Samuel  Brooks  of  Brighton;  1 
l)y  the  Rev.  Lemuel  Capen,  ot  South  Boston;  1 
and  swine,  consisting  of  1..  Hersy  Derby,  Esq',  by  Dr.  Codman,  of  Dorchester,  and  two  full 
Willard  Gay,  Esq.  of  Dedham,  and  Abner  blooded  young  heifers  by  Col.  Samuel  Jaques  of 
Wheeler,  Esq.  of  Framingham,  report:  Charlestown. 

That  there  were  three  premiums  offered  for*  in  deciding  the  premiums  on  Merino  Sheep, 
Tnilch  cows,  for  which  there  were  twelve  can-  they  have  been  governed  more  by  the  fineness 
riidates,  and  after  long  deliberation  they  have  of  the  fleece  on  every  part  of  the  same,  than  by 
awarded  the  premiums  in  the  following  manner — the  size  and  appearance  of  the  animal,  and  have 
The  1st  premium  of  V)30  to  the  Rev. .  John  B.  therefore  awarded 

W  hiteof  KastSudbury--2ddo.  ^20  to  the  Rev.       ^^^^^^  Henshaw,  of  Boston,  the  first 
Sanuu  I  Capen,  ot  South  Bos^ton-Sd  do.  :^15  to       ^..^^^^^^      the  best  Merino  ram, 
Henr>  Rice,  ot  Boston,  for  the  Duchesof  Marl-  y^^^n^uel  Jaques,of  Charlestown,  the  2ddo.  10 
,,r,  .  •    J  .1     c    .  •       To  Samuel  Henshaw    of  Boston,  the  first 

Mr.  White  who  received  the  first  premium,  ^br  Merino  Ewes,  20 

furnishes  tlie  fedlowmg  statement  under  oath.—         .  ,^^^1  Jnques,  of  Charlestown, the  2d  do. 
His  is  a  native  cow,  raised  by  Mr.  Noah  Smith 

of  Sue  bury,  is  nine  years  old,  md  came  into  his  There  were  several  other  lots  of  Merinoes, 
possession  in  the  spring  of  1821.  She  calved  on  all  of  which  the  com-nittee  thought  very  hii^hly 
the  28th  of  May,  the  calf  was  killed  the  11th  of,  several  of  which  wer^  verv  much  superior  in 
She  h  is  furnished  156  lbs.  9  oz.  of  but-  size  and  anpearance  to  the  ones  to  which  they 


tee  therefore  award  to  Mr.  Safford  the  Society's 
premium  of  S20. 

A  machine,  called  Jaquith's threshing  machine, 
was  |)resented  for  premium  by  the  inventor.  It 
is  chierty  characterized  by  its  being  the  a;)plica- 
tion  of  the  same  wheels  to  the  action  or  tlai'.s, 
which  are  fed  by  geer,  or  bands.  The  opera- 
tion of  the  machine  is  very  simple  and  effectual, 
uid  in  the  opinion  of  your  Cominittee  is  the  best, 
vhich  has  yet  been  presented,  for  mowed  grain. 
Its  expense  is  thirty-five  dollars,  when  prepared 
for  the  h  and,  and  seventy -five  dollars  when  pre- 
i)ared  for  the  horse  power.  Your  committee 
deem  it  entitled,  and  accordingly  award  a  j)  *e- 
nium  of  S20 — the  proprietor  adducioL;  cer  lii- 
jates,  to  the  satisfiiction  of  the  chairman,  t  ut 
'  he  machine  has  been  used  and  approved  by  s  jme 
practical  f  irmer. 

Walter  Janes  presented  for  premium,  a  corn 
shelling  machine,  the  principal  ro  ni)onent  parts 
of  which  wf-re  a  fluted  cast  iron  cylinder  hung 
mderthe  segment  of  another  fluted  cast  iron  ia- 


trivcnon  the  day  after  the  calf  was  killeci  60  lbs.  Jaques,  who  has  made  gn  at  exerti 
On  the  27th  of  Sept.  weight  of  milk  given  in  duce  fine  breeds  of  sheep  into  the 


country,  but 

one  day,  38  lbs.  12ozs.  15  qts.  1  pt.    On  the  11th  as  the  Society  have  not  offered  a  premium  for 
of  Oct'.  36  lb.  14  qts.  3  1-5  gills.—From  this  it  sheep  of  that  kind,  they  conld  not  award  any. 
appears  that  the  mean  wd^^^^^^^  The  committee  award  for  the  best  boar,  the 

1st  premium  t   Gorham  Parsons,  Esq.  for 
hisCobbetati  '  Wellington  boar  '  Sl2 

8 


of  July. 

tor,  besides  furnishing  the  family  with  a  supply  have  awarded  the  premiums,  but  the  quality  of 

of  milk.  Weight  of  one  quart  of  her  milk  2i  their  wool  was  not  of  such  exquisite  fineness  verted  cylinder.  Without  a  tempting  furthcrto 
lbs.  Weight  of  milk  given  in  a  day  wiien  the  throughout.  There  were  no  Meri'jo  or  native! pafticulaHze  its  conformation,  your  con.  nittee 
calf  was  a  «vt  t  k  old,  besides  what  he  would  take,  wethers  offered  for  premiums — They  were  much  deem  sudicient  to  state  that  it  performed  its 
35  lb.  «^  oz.  Weight  of  milk  when  the  calf  was  gratified  by  the  appearance  of  four  long  woolledl  operations  well,  and  is  in  their  opinion  an  useful 
three  weeks  old  3ii  i'.s.  13  oz.    VV'eight  o^^^  milk  sheep  from  the  Netherlands,  imported  by  Col. |  machine.    Your   committee   do    not  however, 

tions  to  iutro-  deem  it  so  decidedly,  if  at  all  superior  to  ma- 
'  chines,  for  a  similar  purpose  used  in  this  vicinity, 
as  to  justify  them  in  awarding,  any  prem^Mm  ;  al- 
though they  deem  if  well  adauted  for  its  purpose. 

A  shearing  machine,  presented  by  John  T. 
Cambridge,  of  Springfield,  Vermont,  the  opera- 
tion of  which  is  chiefly  characterized  by  ihe 
horizontal  motion  and  sliding  action  of  the  knife, 
by  which  it  differs  from  similar  machines  in 
common  use  in  our  manufactories.  It  is  a  ma- 
chine extremely  handsome  in  its  stinicture,  and 
performs  its  work  well — but  not  coming  under 
the  head  of  agricultural  implements,  is  not  em- 
braced within  the  sphere  of  the  premiums,  or  the 
authority  of  the  Society. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  a  machine  de- 
nominated "Jenck's  Alleviator."  This  your 
Committee  apprehend  to  be  a  very  excellent 
invention,  and  is  very  powerfully  recommended 
by  Dr.  Warren,  of  Boston,  and'  others,  for  the 
raising  of  persons  whose  limbs  are  fractured, 
while  in  bed,  with  great  ease  and  safety.  While 
your  Committee  consider  it  a  machine  of  great 
practical  utility  ia  .hospitaU  and  sick  chambers, 


the  cow  from  the  time  when  the  calf  was.  illed  to 
the  present  is  48  lbs  a  -1  iv.    It  also  appears  that 

vvi^en  the  .alt  was  killed  she  gave  milk  at  the  ^^^^      ^j,^^  j^^^,  ^^^^^^ 

rate  ot  a  barrel^ot  o2  gallons  beer  "measure  in  p^,t|,e3d,  to  Francis  Moore,  of  Brighton 

miiK  at  tneipQj.^j^^  1^^^.^         toSiLis  Dudley,  of  Sutton 


ivir  VvapLn  wiio  receivcu  int-  scuuuu  pi cniium,  his 
Stated  under  oath  that  his  cow  was  raised  by  I  p^^. 
himself,  is  from  a  suijerior  native  cow  and  a  bull  K,.ij;i^t 
of  the  Hon.  John  Welles's  stock — is^ eight  years 


5  13  davs,  ai/1  that  she  now  gives 

vrd'.  of  a  bar-t I  in  «  days  and  8-9  of  a  day.  2^  ^  Gorham  Pars6ns,  Esq  for 

ulr  CapLn  who  received  the  second  premium,;         Leicester  sow 

3d,  to  S.  W.  Pomeroy,  Esq.  of 

.  ,  ^  xji  ighton 

ight  years  -  - 

old,  calved  the  2d  May.  since  which  she  has  fur- 

.lished  202  lbs  of  butter  ;  her  greatest  quantity 

of  milk  has  been  about  16  quarts  pcrday,  of  very 

1  id\  quality. 

jMr.  Rice  stated  that  his  cow  by  Denton  was 

*Virec  years  old  last  February,  she  calved  July 

she  has  given  from  the  9th  of  August,  to 

the  13th  Oct.  65  days,  21S1  lbs.  milk^  averaging 

r<i  1  5  It^s.  per  day. 


For  the  best  store  pigs,  to  Josiah  P.  Kenny, 

of  Roxbury,  the  1st  premium 
For  the  2d  best,  to  Luke  Fiske,  of  Walthanv 
For  the  bes^  spayed  sows,  four  in  number, 
to  T.  P.  Mariam,  of  Concord 

[Your  committee  were  much  pleased  with  the 
appearance  of  these  animals.  Mr.  M.  furnished 
them  with  a  description  \n  writing  of  his  mode  of 
operation.] 


k  out  wtlhtn  Ihe  objeeu     power  oflTo  Elisabeth  CowaTi«  lif  Boitdii.  Ibr  a  iJMi-^ 


If  Ipi  feiwanl  to  k  A  prettitum 
t«|^culltim)  mat  limc!*  were  pre^cntecj 
KKlHik^li^u  i^tiily— ^iftin^nig  clict^c  your  Cn  nam 
tttt  IHiticulariy  notii  c    Wv.  [^o\u:\    iVn  tsliin^ 
n.  which  itti  n  i^n  Evjer  ye?ir  olitained  the 

uud  u<*w  c^kii  thn as  it  i:*  ^tatett,  wtih  a 

«lgkit  io  ten  buaheU  of  grain  ptr  hour — 
IWl  ftgilTtn!,  i » the  .tuiilkiijtiijn      a  horse  pow 
mil  itim^H  |»cr  h^^ur,  froir  ten  to  fifteeti 
^pitli  of  whtat,  and  irom  Kttetii  to  twenty  of 


en  of  Thread  hme* 
Til  Ann  Ht?ath«  of  Roi^Wr,^  fa  «f 

To  M  m  v  Ann  PtlmtOlH  0f  M«dfid4p  fbr  ^ 

To  Olivia  Stanley^,  of  Dracatf  fcedrr, 
T^i  Euni*;e  Daifti>nh,  of  Norron,  f«r  two  ex- 
tra I'ine  biraw  Hnnnet^i 
To  Martha  Hipgood,  of  Sheewsbory,  for  a 

Ta  Uaviiia  f  ^nboroiigh,  for  a  Sou- 

net  made  from  tiifc  husks  ol  com. 
To      w.     ^  B^M^^**  tor  a  Cmtm  Onin- 

tt  E  pane,, 

\  n  ssei  fiantei^  of  Quhi^y ,  fof  a  Hear^  u 


plenituttk,  coiisi^-tin^  ot  torks,  ploughs,  East.i»aii*S|  Kag, 
straw  cutter,  from  Bah i  u ore,  and  Curtis's  chum.  To  Sarah   Gushing,  of  DorcheBter,*  for  a 
from  Conneciicut  ;  all  of  them  to  be  found  ini  Rug, 

Iheir  excellent  and  extfusive  collection  of  agri-|To  Jane  Cobum,  of  Dracut,  for  do. 
cuUoial  iinpleuien:s  in  boston,  and  all  machines, To  Betsey  and  \ldr\  Vlunioe,  of  Lincoln,  for 
Bt  diflerent  cirgiet  ^of  merit,  the  particulars  of     two  Hearth  Rum.s,  each, 
which  your  I'o  n  nittee  ditl    not   deem  iheni- 1  To  Caroline  Cutting,  of  E.  Sudbury,  for  do. 
selves  called  upon  t»  estimate.    They  cannot  fail  i  To  Mehitahle  Dean,  of  Mansfiel  I,  fordo, 


ho^fcevcr,  to  express  their  gratification  at  the  par- 
ticular exertions  of  Messrs.  Lincoln  Fearing  & 
Co.  as  well  as  at  the  general  evidence  of  the  in- 
creasing attention  ot  the  commu  lity  to  iraple- 
aients  tending  to  improve  and  to  lighten  the  la- 
bors of  agriculture. 

JOSL\H  QUINCY, 
CVHUS  ALGER, 
PAUL  MOODY. 


REPORT  No.  IV. 

/  vigil tQH^  Oct  16,  1825. 
The  Committee  on  ManiUiictures  award 
To  Jani»-s  :5hci>heril  &  (  o.  of  Northampton,  lor 

the  best  specimen  of  Broadcloth,  S20 
To  Slater  &  Howard,  ot  (Jxford,  for  the  next 

best,  1j 
To  1  homas  Dedman,  of  Templeton,  for  the 

best  spei.' -neti  of  Woollen  Cloth,  of  house- 

hohi  m.ii«ufactnT*e, 
To  George  M.  Barrett,  of  Concord,  for  the 

nexi  be.-»^. 

To  James  Shepherd  &  Co.  of  Northampton, 

tor  f  he  b»  si  specimen  oi  ('assimcre, 
Tothc  VVolcott  Woollen  Manufacturing  Com- 

pan\,  foi;the  next  best. 
To  Lincoln  Burr,  of  Hingham,  for  a  piece  of 

Ktr&ev,  2d  premium. 
To  Messrs.  Pomroy  &  Clapp,  of  Pittsfield, 

for  the  b«6t  specimen  of  Sattinet, 
To'Seth  Bemis  &  Co.  of  Watertown,  for  the 

next  best. 

To  Mrs.  Stephen  Fay, of  New  Braintree,  for 
the  best  specimen  of  household  tlannel. 

To  Jonathan  Wilder,  of  Sterliiig,  for  the  next 
best,  7 

To  Ephraim  Cobum,  of  Dracut,  for  the  best 
specimen  of  Linen  Diaper,  5 

To  Gideon  Delano,  of  New  Braintree,  for  a 
piece  of  Linen  Cloth,  8 

To  John  Hunter,  of  Braintree,  for  the  best  spe- 
cimen of  Floor  Carpetiiig,  15 

To  Joshua  Melville,  of  Concord,  for  the  next 
b#^st,  ^  7 

To  Benjamin  Poor,  of  Newburyport,  for  the 
best  piece  of  Srair  Carpctiiig.  10 

To  Fheof'osia  Converse,  lor  a  8peci.i»eu  of 
fine  Blankets,  6 

To  Anna  Buckman,  of  Tewksbury,  for  a  spe- 
cimen of  Liiirn  D'.nper  'lable  Cloths, 
Worsted  htOcL«Jip:s,  and  Vv'oik  Basket  (as  a 
jratuiiv  )  2 

Also  to  PoUy  Leland  tcr  a  piece  of  Cotton 

Dia-jjir,  5 
To  V,  >^  'Jord  i.nd  bn-ther,  of  Mediray,  tor  a 
spcciincu  •f  hue  CoUoa  Tiu  ffad,  5 


To  Louisa  Clark,  of  Boston,  for  do. 
I  o  Susannah  Whiting,  of  Cambridge,  for  do. 
To  Anna  Bemis,  of  Watertown,  for  do. 
To  Mary  B.  Converse,  of  New  Braintree, 
for  do. 

To    Mrs.    Elijah    Warren,  of  Leicester, 
for  do. 

To.  Catharine  Pierson,  for  3  pair  of  fine 

Wo:sted  Hose, 
To  Hannah  Hawks,  of  Sterling,  for  do. 
To  Frances,   Nuncy,  Elizabeth,  and  Abiel 
Wheeler;  of  Worcester,  for  a  specimen 
of  Artificial   Flowers,  exhibited,  as  the 
work  of  young  children  each. 
To  John  Thoreau  &  ('o.  for  a  specimen  of 
Lead  Pencils,  manufactured  trom  Plumba- 
go, native  of  this  counti-y. 
To  Marian  R.  Haven,  of  Hopkinton,  for  3 
Straw  Bonnets,  and  Calash  of  Straw 
12jTo  ^>arah  Pollock,  of  Canton,  for  a  grass 
j  Bonnet, 

$  ,To  Susan  Whitney,  of  Dedham,  for  do. 

I  To  Abigail  Goodale,  of  sVest  Boylston,  for 
12 1    wrou.^ht  Buttons  and  Fro>;s,  2 

To  Nancy  Wheeler,  of  Worcester,  for  Tip- 
tj    pets  of  Turkey  Down,  8 
I    A  bonnet  from  Plymouth,  made  of  white  pa- 
mper, was  considered  by  the  Committee  a  curious 
and  ingenious  article,  but  they  doaiited  whether 
•  it  could  be  sufficiently  serviceable  to  merit  -en- 
couragement. 

The  number  and  amount  of  premiums  on  Fac- 
tory Goochs  having  been  diminished  since  the  last 
year,  in  favor  of  household  fa')rics.  Factory 


1^  x%\%  kind  of  7«W4ri3-^1ie  eomniltter  h^^^c 
Sithei^rv*rr  confefrod  i<  -^ti  trt  nc  of  the  moit  v*^r- 

fi*  aniclesi  otdy.  Mucli  \  •  i»i*c,  however,  i»  tl*ie 
S  y>  Mt-'n  Mernll,  of  S  ilistjnry,,        x  piirrrl  oi 

line  I;  ^€(1  ihread— tti  tlaiinalL  h'Jsun,  of  Hant- 
A  ^^irk»!*ir  wnrsU{l  s*.ic^*s— ;o  ;t  la'),  (if  Plvm>iitifbt 
J  hir  u  |;rjper  boijnet — ic  \\  V.  Metiam,  of  (  .(jncord^ 

for  u  h]M  cimeii  ot  !»tuckEti^  yam  m%d  n  pair  OC 
5  ttocltii — to  Mrs,  HohiniOTi,  m  Worcv^aeft  te^ 

■tockltig^  apd  wks,  and  to  Mary  Ibr  ii^ 

%  ttprcinien  of  cafpc^iie» 

3 '  Bl  e  ach  e  rv  ( .i  j*ec  e  nt  ei»tatl1  ^  )  wc  rc  t  h  c  nj  ^;  h  i 

'by  the  CfiTniTu^ti  e  lo  hr  cxc^Hervt  ii^t»<**1s       1  ^ts 

5  TsrerLM^:Lli1e  I  n'  ^^i^ihili'y  tu   l^tiK^'^h  riiii  ■    ^  ■ 

3 1    A  very    fine  oeaver  hat  was  ex'nh»  ea  by 
'  Messrs.  Dike  nan  &  Shepard,  ut  Norih.tmi)t  jn. 
3|  rUe  committee  could  conceive  of  no  iin;)rov«i- 
2,  mcnt  beyond  it 

The  case  or  iiats,  from  the  Boston  Manuraciarin.^ 
2  Co  npany,  were  of  the  first  quality  oc  ^entleman':^ 
2  liats.    This  Compaijy  have  in  fornier  \  i-ars  de- 

2  served  au  l  received  the  com  nendatiou  of  tlic 

3  committee   on  Manufactures,  uh;>se  favoraule 

2  judgment  has  been  confirmed  by  the  p'lhiic.  It 

3  is  understood  that  the  importation  of  men*s  hats, 
even  of  the  best  qualities,  is  now  verv  s;imll. 

3     The  two  parcels  of  sail  cloth,  one  by  Mr. 

George  B.  l^hase,  of  Salem,  the  other  by  Mr. 
2  George  Johnston,  of  Cambridgepoi-t,  were  pro- 
nounced by  competent  judges  to  oe  witliout  fault, 
2, and  th^jse  gentlemen  have  therefore  secured  ttj 
2  themselves  a  good  prospect  of  the  puolic  patron- 
age. 

Four  pieces  of  black  Broadcloth,  offered  for 
exhibition  only  by  the  Wolcoit  W^oollen  Manu- 
2  facturi  ig  Company,  were  very  credi:al)le  to 
the  makers,  and  with  a  little  more  skill  in  the  fi- 
nishing^ would  have  approached  very  near'y  to 
those  which  obtained  the  first  premium. 

The  best  of  the  Broadclnms.  Cassimeres,  aiid 
Sattinets,  were  much  superior,  in  all  respectt, 
t<^  the  same  quality  of  goods  exhibited  at  Brit^U- 
ton  in  any  previous  year. 

RICHARD  S(JLLIVV>J,  Chairman, 
EDWARD  TITCKERMAN, 
JOHN  LEMIST. 
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EXTRACTS 

FROM  MORE  MODERN  »VRITKRS  ON  THC  USB  tXS 
SALT  IN  ACRICUI.TURE.— No.  IL 

From  a  Pamphlet  entitled  "  HintH  to  Countrij 
Gentlemen  and  Farmem^  on  the  imfiortunce  o/ 
using'  S<tlt  aa  a  i^enera/  Afa?iure**  By  the  late  J. 
HJlimheady  Esq,  of  Chorlcy.  Third  edition, 
1802. 

Salt"  says  Mr.  Hollinshead,  "  will  be  fouad 


Flannels  were  not  a  subject  of  premium  the  pre- cheapest,  best,  and  most  durable  ma- 


sent  year, 


nure  ever  vet  made  use  of :  and  for  the  ica  lier 


The  best  of  the  specimens  sent  for  exhibition  distribution  of  this  most  excellent  manure  through 
from  the  Amesbury  Flannel  Manufactory,  were  the  kingdom,  the  public  and  enterprising  spirit 
very  fine  and  ot  excellent  materials,  and  in  all  of  the  nation  has  of  late  years  provided  very  a  n- 
respects  well  finished.  There  were  pieces  of  ^nd  cheap  conveyances  to  almost  any  part 
different  qualities  but  all  creditable  to  the  Com-  the  country,  which  the  gentleman  farmer  can 
pany.  wish,  by  means  of  the  numerous  navi^aDle  ci- 

Thc  Committee  can  say  no  less  of  the  six  pie-  uals,  which  are  either  finished  or  projecting  in 
ces  exhibited  by  Mr.  James  Howorth  from  his  almost  every  dirertion.  Salt  may  be  laid  on  the 
Factory  at  Andovor.  banks  of  the  Staffordshire  cana\  at  fourteen  shil- 

-         .         -       *i     e  r  1      ,  \v««n-.«  liuGTS  per  ton  *,  from  whence,  by  means  of  the  C;»- 
Fhc  four  pieces  from  the  Salisbury  Woo  len  ^^^^^^^  Junction,  and  other  canals  it 

Manutac  Lory  were  substantial  goods,  but  not  in 


a  finished  style. 

Manv  ot  th^  Specimens  of  Household  Indus- 
try, exbibitiag  a  commendable  taste,  ingenuUy 


will  with  the  jrreatest  ease,  be  conveyed  to  any 
part  of  ihc  south  of  England,  at  a  very  irifliog 
additional  expense." 

Suppose  a  farmer  to  live  twelve  oi  fifteca 


and  'iLil',  2.re  :iot  rewarded  by  gratuities,  not  be-  x\\\\q%  distance  from  any  canal,  navigable  river, 
c  .i:  c  I'  were  undeiierving  this  diaii»cti<^''  or  part  of  tue  Aea  coast  (which  in  general,  pt;r- 
.'.h.'ir.i  y  in  the  (ju  ililies  mentioned,  buf  be-  \^vvps,  vvUl  be  found  to  l;e  the  greauM  extt-nt  >lic 
cauikc  it  was  necessary  to  put  a  limit  s^^^^yrh^^'^  eai\  hate  to  fetch  i:,)  from  whence  he  can  iin- 
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port  Salt  for  the  benefit  of  his  lands;  even  at 
that  distance,  his  team  will  fetch  a  load  of  Salt 
in  one  day,  say  at  the  expense  of  ten  shillings  ; 
and  with  that  team  he  will  convey  home  one 
ton  of  salt ;  therefore,  for  fourteen  shillings,  the 
original  price  of  the  salt,  five  shillings  (more  or 
less)  for  the  freight  by  the  canal,  river,  &c.  and 
ten  shillings  for  the  carriage  home,  he  lays  in  his 
own  field  manure  sufficient  for  two  acres  and  a  half 
of  land,  at  the  small  expense  of  one  pound  nine 
shillings.  What  a  vast  superiority,  in  point  of 
expense,  this^  would  have  over  ail  the  manures 
now  in  use  ;  for  lime,  dung,  or  marie,  even  where 
most  plentiful,  on  account  of  their  great  bulk, 
cost  more  in  the  single  article  of  cartage,  without 
regard  to  the  expense  of  buying  or  digging  for 
them,  than  the  whole  charge  of  salt  when  laid 
upon  the  ground*.  Besides,  as  so  small  a  quanti- 
ty of  salt  in  weight  will  serve  for  manuring  lands, 
this  is  no  inconsiderable  recommendation,  be- 
cause on  that  account  it  may  with  ease  be  con- 
veyed to  the  mOBt  roughs  ateefi^  and  mountainoua 
parts  of  the  country,  to  which  the  bulky  and 
heavy  manures  now  in  use,  could  not  be  carried, 
but  with  infinite  labor,  and  at  an  expense  far  ex- 
ceeding all  the  advantages  to  be  expected  from 
it." 

"  ITiat  common  salt  is  an  excellent  manure, 
experience,  the  most  satisfactory  of  all  eviden- 
ces, clearly  proves.  It  was  used  round  Oroit- 
^ich,  in  Cheshire,  as  a  manure,  so  long  as  foul 
salt  was  permitted  duty  free,  with  very  great 
guccess.** 

*'  Nothing  in  nature  is  so  powerful  as  salt,  to 
meliorate  and  drain  strong  and  stiff  soils,  and  al- 
so to  give  moisture  to  dry  ground :  it  is  also  a 
certain  destruction  to  weeds  and  insects.  Be- 
sides its  efficacy  on  com  and  fallow  grounds,  its 
•xcellent  qualities  in  giving  luxuriance  and  salu- 
brity to  grass  lands  arc  peculiarly  worthy  the  at- 
tention of  the  grazier  and  breeder  of  cattle." 

•*  When  a  farmer  intends  to  fallow  a  piece  of 
ground,  he  ought  first  to  sow  it  with  such  a  quan- 
tity of  salt  as  would  be  sufficient  to  destroy  all 
vegetation,  viz.  forty  bushels  per  acref ;  which 
by  cutting  and  dividing  the  viscous  substances 
which  are  in  the  earth,  would  reduce  it  into  a 
proper  state  to  become  food  for  plants.  The 
&rmer  must  take  notice,  that  this  salt  is  to  be 
aown  on  the  ground  some  time  before  he  begins 
to  work  his  faJlaws  with  the  plough  (the  autumn 
will  be  the  most  proper  season,)  in  order  to  give 
the  salt  sufficient  time  to  destroy  the  grass  and 
other  roots  upon  it,  before  he  begins  to  work  it 
The  salt  being  thoroughly  mixed  and  incorpora* 
ted  with  the  soil,  during  the  spring  and  summer 
following,  whilst  the  land  is  on  the  plough,  will 
by  the  time  the  seed  is  sown  upon  it,  be  reduced 
to  that  strength  which  is  the  most  proper  for  ef- 
fectually and  vigorously  assisting  and  supporting 
vegetation  while  the  seed  is  on  the  ground,  and 
such  lands  will  be  found  to  produce  a  crop  supe- 
rior to  those  under  any  other ^m(»de  of  cultiva« 
tion.*' 

*•  What  a  striking  and  manifest  superiority  is 
here  observable  in  favor  of  manuring  with  salt. 


*  This  goes  on  the  fireaumfition  of  Haste- Salt 
being  allowed  the  farmer  duty  free  ;  but  even 
mfith  the  firesent  duty^  a  ton  of  Rock-salt,  con- 
taining fbrty  bushels^  may  be  fiut  on  board  a 
boat  on  the  canal  for  five  fiounds  ten  shil- 
lings. S.  P. 

f  /  think  it  necessary  ta  remark  ufion  these 
directions^  that  I  believe  the  writer  is  here,  and  in 
the  fortner  extracts,  sfieaking  of  foul  Cheshire 
Salt,  such  as  at  that  time  was  allowed  to  be  used 
Jor  land.  Therefore  in  using  Rock  Salt,  only 
half  the  quantitien  which  he  mentions  ought  to  be 
emfiloyed. 


which  does,  as  it  were,  itself,  in  a  good  measure 
prepare  the  soil,  before  its  nutritive  operation 
takes  effect ;  and  thus  having  cleared  the  ground 
of  all  extraneous  and  pernicious  weeds,  gives 
room  and  full  scope  to  the  genuine  plant." 

•*  This  method  of  sowing  the  intended  fallows 
with  salt  will,  therefore,  serve  much  to  lessen  the 
labor  of  the  husbandman  in  working  his  grounds ; 
for  the  tough  and  adhesive  clods  and  lumps 
which  are  generally  so  troublesome,  especially 
upon  clayey  soils,  will  b^  so  completely  broken 
and  dissolved  •jy  the  operation  of  the  salt,  as  to 
give  much  less  obstruction  to  the  harrow  at  the 
first  working." 

"  In  deep,  loamy,  dry  earth,  upon  which  wheat 
hat  grown,  after  the  crop  is  got  in,  the  land 
should  be  ploughed,  and  lie  In  that  state  until 
the  spring,  when  it  must  be  cross-ploughed  and 
wrought  fine  with  the  harrow,  and  planted  with 
potatoes :  as  soon  as  the  potatoes  are  covered 
with  earth,  then  sow  or  spread  sixteen  bushels  of 
salt  per  statute  acre  upon  them  ;  and  when  they 
are  dug  up  in  the  autumn,  then  sow  a  crop  of 
wheat  again,  taking  care  to  pick  all  the  potatoes 
clean  out,  that  they  may  not  injure  the  wheat  in 
the  following  spring  by  growing  up  amongst  it. 
By  this  method  of  cultivation  a  crop  of  wheat, 
and  another  of  potatoes,  may  be  produced  alter- 
nately on  the  same  ground  forever,  instead  of  los- 
ing a  whole  year's  produce,  according  to  the 
old  custom,  whilst  the  land  is  fallowing. ' 

"  For  other  com  lands  sown  in  the  usual* way, 
after  a  spring  ploughing,  the  best  method  will 
6etosow  sixteen  bushels  of  salt  per  acre,  im- 
mediately after  the  grain  is  covered  in  by  the 
hatrow ;  this,  by  meliorating  the  soil,  destroy- 
ing weeds  and  insects,  and  attracting  moisture, 
will  produce  an  abundant  crop  ;  and  by  sow- 
ing ten  bushels  per  acre  annually,  these  lands 
will  ever  after  be  exceedingly  productive." 

**  There  is  still  a  further  advantage,  which  is 
highly  worthy  the  farmer's  attention,  which  is, 
that  by  having  constantly  a  plentiful  supply  of 
such  a  cheap  manure,  he  can  always  keep  his 
grounds  in  a  condition  fit  to  receive  any  kind  of 
grain  which  he  would  wish  to  sow  upon  it,  which 
at  present  is  far  from  being  the  case  :  for  in- 
stance, if  he  now  wishes  to  sow  a  crop  of  wheat, 
,h«  cannot  do  it  without  lime  or  marie;  if  he 
I  would  plant  potatoes,  it  cannot  be  done  without 
a  large  quantity  of  dung,  which  if  it  is  of  his  own 
producing,  he  will  impoverish  his  other  lands 
while  he  enriches  this ;  if  he  buy  it,  it  must  be 
at  an  enormous  expense,  and  also  to  the  propor- 
tionate injury  of  the  district  from  whence  he 
procures  it,  where  it  ought  to  have  been  expended ; 
and  therefore,  though  it  should  ennch  an  indivi- 
dual, it  will  not  be  of  the  least  advantage  in  a 
public  point  of  view,  which  undoubtedly  ought 
pi-incipally  to  be  attended  to  in  things  of  this  na- 
ture. Also,  when  a  person  enters  on  a  poor 
farm,  unless  he  be  possessed  of  a  larger  capital 
than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  this  most  useful 
class  of  mankind,  with  all  the  industry  and  ma- 
nagement of  which  he  is  master,  his  lease,  nay 
even  his  life,  may  be  expired  before  he  has  ma- 
nured one-half  of  his  estate,  and  generally 
speaking,  the  parts  which  he  first  tilled  will  be 
reduced  to  their  former  poverty,  before  one- 
fourth  of  the  farm  has  received  any  benefit." 

"  But  if  he  were  permitted  the  use  of  salt,  du- 
ty free,  with  a  very  moderate  sum  of  money,  he 
would  have  it  in  his  power,  in  a  few  years,  to 
bring  his  farm  into  the  highest  state  of  culture 
and  fertilization ;  so  that  at  all  timet  he  would  be 
enabled  to  bring  to  market  those  articles,  which 
his  situation,  or  the  particular  necessity  of  his 
neighbors,  pointed  out  as  moBl  bmeficWl  to  him- 
self".  Ji 


"  Another  consider ible  advantage  would  arise 
to  the  occupiers  of  nail  farms  in  particular,  and 
especially  those  with  large  families,  fron  manur- 
ing with  salt,  as  they  would  be  enabled  to  raise, 
not  only  a  much  greater  quantity,  but  also  a  muck 
greater  variety,  of  the  common  necessaries  of 
life,  from  the  same  extent  of  ground.  For  ex- 
ample : — a  man  who  rents  a  few  closes  of  land 
gets,  perhaps,  nothing  but  milfc  and  butter  from 
his  little  farm,  whilst  he  has  the  most  substantial 

Cart  of  the  sustenance  for  his  family  (oread)  to 
uy«  generally  at  a  high  price.  But  give  him 
salt,  duty  free,  and  he  may  pitch  upon  one  field 
which  with  the  assistance  of  this  manure,  will 
produce  him  abundant  crops  of  grain  annually 
for  ever,  whilst  his  other  fields  will  remain  un- 
molested, and  if  also  salted,  covered  with  the 
most  luxuriant  and  wholsome  herbage  for  the  use 
of  his  cattle.  At  present,  if  he  ploughs  at  all  it 
must  be  in  rotation,  or  as  the  farmers  term  it,  in 
sh  fts,  and  by  that  means  he  is  constantly  injuring 
his  grass-lands. 

"  When  salt  is  used  upon  pasture  lands,  it  mar 
either  be  sown  upon  them  in  its  simple  neat 
state,  after  the  rate  of  sixteen  bushels*  the  acre, 
or  mixed  with  compost,  mud,  or  loamy  earth  ; 
sixteen  bushels  of  salt  to  twenty  loads  of  earth, 
and  tumed  in  the  heap  two  or  three  times  to  in- 
corporate it  properly  ;  this  compost  should  be 
laid  on  and  spread  in  the  autumn. 

"  For  meadow-lands,  we  would  advise  the  far- 
mer to  sow  six  bushels  of  salt  per  acre^  immedi- 
ately after  the  hay  is  got  in.  This  would  be 
found  peculiarly  beneficial  in  hot  and  dry  sum- 
mers, and  upon  lime  stone  and  sandy  soils ;  which 
after  they  are  mown,  are  often  so  much  parched 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  that  not  only  the  eddish  is 
destroyed,  but  also  the  crop  of  the  ensuing  year 
is  very  materially  injured  ;  but  by  sowing  it  with 
salt,  moisture  would  be  attracted  and  retained, 
sufficient  to  assist  vegetation  so  powerfully,  as  in 
a  short  time  again  to  cover  the  face  of  the  ground 
with  grass,  and  by  that  means  effectually  to  screen 
the  roots,  which  would  otherwise  be  too  much  ex- 
posed to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

"  It  may,  indeed,  be  said  that  dung  will  an- 
swer the  same  purpose :  in  some  degree  it  might, 
but  dung  cannot  always  be  had,  never  in  sufficient 
(quantities:  besides,  if  it  could,  this  objectioa 
lies  against  it,  that  neat  cattle  will  not  eat  the  ed- 
dish after  dung,  consequently  one  valuable  crop 
is  lost  to  the  farmer,  which,  if  salt  were  used 
would  be  both  productive  and  wholesome.  Also, 
the  hay,  when  put  into  the  mow  otv  stack,  should 
be  sprinkled  with  salt  on  every  layer.  When 
hay  is  housed  soft,  this  should  never  be  omitted, 
as  it  would  prevent  what  the  farmers  call  the 
mowburn,  and  make  the  hay  far  more  pleasant 
and  nutricious  for  the  cattle  in  winter." 

Mr.  Beck,  gardener  in  Chorley,  has  con- 
stantly made  use  of  salt  in  his  garden  for  up- 
wai-ds  of  thirty  years,  principally  upon  his  onions ; 
and  he  has  invariably  found  the  salt  to  exceed 
every  other  kind  of  manure  which  he  could  have 
used  f«r  the  like  purpose  ;  his  method  is  to  sow 
the  salt  immediately  after  the  seed  is  covered  in. 
But  a«  he  never  had  any  thought  of  communicating 
his  observations  and  experiments  to  the  public,  he 
took  no  care  to  ascertain  the  exact  quantity  ne- 
cessary to  be  sown  on  an  acre,  and  proportionably 
upon  any  smaller  quantity  of  ground;  yet  he 
thinks,  if  he  might  hazard  a  conjecture,  that  he 
has  not  sown  less,  and  probably  more,  than  sixteen 


*  I  thmk  it  necessary  again  to  caution  the  far- 
mer against  using  this  quantity  §f  fiure  salt  upon 
grass-land,  as  it  fir •b ably  would  bum  up  the 
grass.  The  writer  sfuaks  all  along  of  foul  waste 
9alt,  which  was  seldom  more  than  one-third  of  it 
real  $alt^  S.  A 
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bus^ela  per  acre,  One  year,  hf  way  of  trial,  h*; 
sow^  d  the  iiyua!  (^uantit3r  of  s  ilt  u|niii  a  plot  of 
f 'lion's,  aft-r  they  h  i\}  Ij  ^^uti  to  sSiow  themselves 
aL»  v.  c  i^nmnd,  iku  1  ihe  invi;i  so  far  fi  being  im- 
pfAvefi.  eniirelv  spoiled  ;  frotn  this  he  infers, 
thit  the  experimental  gardener,  who  may  be  in- 
clined to  make  use  of  salt,  will  do  well  to  throw 
It  oo  MM  toon  as  possible  after  the  seed  is  sown.'* 
[To  be  continued, J 


NATURAL  HISTORY.  No.  3. 
[Continued  from  fiage  250.] 

Changes  take  place  in  the  Color  of  the  Cloth 
in^, — 'Hie  distribution  of  color  in  the  animal 
kir.j^iom,  appears  to  be  connected  with  latitude 
?>  correlative  with  temperature.  In  the  warmer 
districts  of  the  earth,  the  colors  of  man,  quadru- 
ptdi»  and  birds,  exhibit  greater  variety,  and  are 
(If  cper  and  brighter,  than  in  the  natives  of  cold- 
er countries. 

Among  the  inhabitants  of  the  temperate  and 
fold  regions,  there  are  many  species,  which,  in 
rt  tcrence  to  the  color  •f  their  dress,  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  influenced  by  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
seasons.  In  others,  a  very  marked  difference 
prevails  between  the  color  of  their  summer  and 
winter  garb.  A  few  of  the  more  obvious  instan- 
ces of  these  changes,  in  British  species,  may  be 
iierc  produced. 

Annong  quadrupeds,  the  Alpine  hare  ( Lefius 
rariabilis  J  is  a  very  remarkable  .example.  It  is 
found  in  this  country,  on  the  high  mountains  of 
ihe  Grampian  range.  Its  summer  dress  is  of  a 
lawney  grey  color  ;  but  about  the  month  of  Sep- 
Tenib^,  its  fur  gradually  changes  to  a  snowy 
whiteness.  It  continues  in  this  state  during  the 
•^vinter,  and  resumes  its  plainer  covering  again  in 
the  month  of  April  or  May,  according  to  the  sea- 
son. The  ermine  \^  another  of  our  native  quad- 
rupeds, which  exhibits  in  its  dress  similar  chan- 
};cs  of  color  according  to  the  season.  It  frequents 
the  outskirts  of  woods  and  thickets.  During  the 
•^ummer  months,  its  hair  is  of  a  pale  reddish 
brown  color ;  in  harvest  it  becomes  clouded  with 
pale  yellow  ;  and  in  the  month  of  November, 
with  us,  it  is  of  a  snow  white  color.  Its  win- 
ter dress  furnishes  the  valuable  fur  called  ermine. 
Early  in  spring,  the  white  becomes  freckled 
with*  brown,  and  in  the  month  of  May  it  com- 
pletely resumes  its  summer  garb. 

Among  the  feathered  tribes  such  changes  of 
color  in  the  plumage  during  winter  are  numerous. 
•  They  greatly  perplex  the  ornithologist,  and  have 
been  the  means  of  introducing  into  the  system  se- 
Neral  spurious  species.  The  white  grous  or 
ptarmigan  (  Tetrao  iM^ofiua J  •  may  be  produ- 
ced as  a  familiar  example  of  this  kind  of  hybema 
tion.  This  bird,  like  the  Alpine  hare,  inhabits 
the  higher  Grampians,  and  is  never  found  at  a 
peat  distance  from  the  limits  of  the  snow.  In 
Summer  its  plumage  is  of  an  ash  color,  mottled 
viih  small  dusky  spots  and  bars.  At  the  ap- 
proach of  winter  the  dark  colon*  disappear,  and 
its  feathers  are  then  found  to  be  pure  white.  In 
remarkably  mild  winters  the  change  is  some- 
times incomplete,  a  few  dusky  spots  of  the  sum- 
mer dress  remaining.  In  spring,  its  winter  garb 
becomes  again  mottled,  and  the  bird  loses  much 
of  its  beauty.  Even  the  young  birds  in  their  au- 
tumnal dress  resemble  their  parents  in  the  mot- 
tled plumage,  which  likewise  becomes  white  at 
the  approach  of  winter. 

Among  the  aquatic  birds,  similar  changes  in 
Ibe  color  of  the  plumage  have  been  observed. 
The  black  guillemot  f  Uria  Grylle  J,  so  common 
on  our  coasts,  is  of  a  sooty  black  color  during  the 
summer,  with  a  white  patch  on  the  wings.  During 
winter,  however,  the  black  color  disappears,  and 
ita  phum^e  ii  then  clouded  with  ash-colored 


I spot  5  on  ii  white  ground, 
it  been  described  bv 


Itj  the  winter  tJress 
5omc  as  a  disiiart 
jspecie^Sj  luirltii  ibL*  numc  of  »/iott(iii  j^ui/kmot.  In 
the  more  nortliem  regions,  tis  in  Greenlaiid,  for 

whUe  ctli^. 

These  changes  of  color,  which  we  have  alr  eady 
mentioned,  extend  throughout  the  whole  plu- 
mage of  the  bird ;  but,  in  some  instances,  the 
change  takes  place  on  a  small  part  only  of  the 
plumage.  Thus  the  little  auk  (  jllca  alle J,  dur- 
ing summer,  has  its  cheeks  and  throat  of  a  black 
color,  but  in  winter  these  parts  become  of  a  dir- 
ty white.  In  this  its  winter  garb,  it  is  often  shot 
on  our  coasts.  Its  summer  dress  induced  Pen 
nant  to  consider  it  as  a, variety,  and  as  such  to 
give  a  figure  of  it  in  his  British  Zoology.  The 
black-headed  gull  ( Larii9  ridibundua J  has  a 
black  head  during  summer,  as  its  English  name 
intimates.  During  the  winter,  however,  the 
black  color  on  the  head  disappears  ;  and,  when 
in  this  dress,  it  has  been  regarded  by  many  as  a 
distinct  species,  under  the  name  of  the  Redleg- 
ged  Gull. 

In  manjr  other  birds  there  is  a  remarkable  dif- 
ference, m  point  of  color,  between  the  summer 
and  the  winter  plumage,  altho'  not  so  striking  as 
in  those  which  we  have  already  noticed.  The  co- 
lors of  the  summer  feathers  are  rich  and  vivid ; 
those  of  the  winter  obscure  and  dull.  This  is 
well  illustrated  in  the  dunlin  ( Tringa  Alfiina J 
whose  summer  plumage  is  much  intermixed  with 
black  and  rufous  color,  but  whose  winter  plu- 
mage is  dull  and  cinereous.  In  its  winter  dress 
it  has  been  described  as  a  distinct  species,  under 
the  name  of  T.  cinclua^  or  Purre.  Similar  in- 
stances might  be  produced  in  the  wagtails,  lin- 
nets, and  plovers,  and  a  great  many  other  birds. 

The  circumstances  under  which  these  changes 
are  observed  to  take  place,  indicate  their  depen- 
dence on  temperature,  as  connected  with  the  sea- 
son. The  deep  colors  of  the  summer  dress  are 
exchanged  for  the  lighter  or  whiter  colors  of  the 
winter,  with  a  rapidity  and  extent  proportional  to 
the  changes  of  the  seasons.  During  a  mild  au- 
tumn, the  shifting  of  the  dark  for  the  light  co- 
loreci  dress  proceeds  at  a  very  slow  pace ;  and 
when  the  wmter  also  continues  mild,  the  white 
dress  it  never  fully  assumed.  In  some  species,  as 
the  black  guillemot,  the  white  winter  dress  is 
never  acquired  in  this  climate,  although  its  ash- 
colored  plumage  intimates  a  tendency  to  the 
change.  In  the  climate  of  Greenland,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  change  is  complete,  and  the  plu- 
mage is  of  a  snowy  whiteness  ;  as  we  had  an  op- 
portunity of  observing  in  the  collection  of  the 
Dublin  Society  in  1816,  in  a  specimen  in  its  win- 
ter dresi,  brought  from  Greenland  by  ^n  intelli- 
gent an  enterprising  naturalist,  Sir  Charles 

GlESECKK. 

Having  thus  seen  that  the  color  of  the  clothing 
of  many  animals  changes  with  the  season,  and 
that,  however  diversiiied  the  summer  dress  may 
be,  the  color  during  winter  approaches  to  white, 
it  may  now  be  asked.  What  benefit  is  derived 
from  this  arrangement  } 

The  rate  at  which  bodies  cool  is  greatly  influ- 
enced by  their  color.  The  surface  which  reflects 
heat  most  readily,  suffers  it  to  escape  but  slowly 
by  radiation.  Reflection  takes  place  most  readi- 
ly in  objects  of  a  white  color,  and  from  such, 
consequently,  heat  will  radiate  with  difficulty.  If 
we  suppose  two  animals,  the  one  of  a  black  color, 
and  the  other  white,  placed  in  a  higher  tempera 
turc  than  that  of  their  own  body,  the  heat  will 
enter  the  one  that  is  black  with  the  greatest  ra- 
pidity, and  elevate  its  temperature  considerably 
above  the  other.  These  differences  are  observ 
able  in  weariug  black  and  light  colored  clothes 


these  animuls  nre  ^jSnccd  in  a  situation,  the  toill^ 
per^fure  ftf  which  \s  con'^^d(^ra^h'  lower  thnn 
their  own^  tho  hiacM.  animal  will  K>ve  out  its  titbit 
by  raft  i  %K\  an  t  o  c  v  v  \  s  u  rrt  >u  n  J  i  ri  i:^  ol  >j  y  r  t  1 1  d  t  r 
than  itseJf*  arid  speedily  huvc  jts  l  „  iif>tr:ii:  ji  e  re- 
duced; while  the  while  animal  will  pan  with  its 
heat  by  radiation  at  a  much  slower  rate.  The 
change  of  color  in  the  dress  of  animals  is  there- 
fore suited  to  regulate  their  temperature  by  the 
radiation  or  absorption  of  caloric. 

While  it  is  requisite  that  the  temperature  of 
some  species  should  be  preserved  as  equally  as 
possible,  the  cooling  effects  of  winter  are  like- 
wise resisted  by  an  additional  quantity  of  heat 
being  generated  by  the  system.  An  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  clothing  takes  place  to  prevent 
that  heat  being  dissipated  by  communication  with 
the  cold  objects  around,  and  the  dress  changes  to 
a  white  color,  to  prevent  its  loss  by  radiation.  In 
summer,  the  pernicious  increase  of  temperature 
is  prevented  by  a  diminished  secretion  ot  heat  or 
the  secretion  of  cold,  increased  perspiration,  the 
casting  of  a  portion  of  the  winter  covering  and  by 
a  superior  intensity  of  color  in  the  remainder  giv-  • 
ing  it  a  greater  radiating  power.  This  last  cha- 
racter would,  in  the  sunshine,  by. absorbing  heat, 
prove  a  source  of  great  inconvenience,  were  its 
eflfects  not  counterbalanced  by  other  arrangements, 
and  by  the  opportunity  of  frequenting  the  re- 
freshing shade,  or  bathing  in  the  stream. 

In  those  cases,  where  particular  parts  only  of 
the  clothing  change  their  color,  there  are  proba- 
bly local  circumstances  connected  with  the  se- 
cretions, or  the  sexual  system,  which  renders 
such  arrangements  necessary.  Hair  growing 
from  a  part  which  has  been  wounded,  is  always 
paler  colored  than  that  which  is  produced  on  the 
sounder  parts,  intimating  the  operation  of  local 
causes  on  the  coloring  secretions,  or  local  pur* 
poses  to  be  served  by  the  change. 

It  is  probably  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  % 
wasteful  dissipation  of  the  heat  of  the  system, 
that  the  dress  of  many  animals  becomes  lighter 
colot^d  in  old  age,  and  that  the  human  hair  turns 
grey.  Young  animals  seldom  present  the  same 
dress  and  vivid  colors,  &c.  which  they  assume 
upon  arriving  at  maturity. 

The  change  of  color  which  takes  place  in  the 
dress  of  some  animals  during  winter,  is  suppos- 
ed to  serve  other  purposes  than  fhe  regulation  of 
heir  temperature.  The  white  garb  which  they 
assume,  assimilates  them  to  the  color  of  the 
snow,  and  in  this  way  they  are  considered  as 
better  able  to  escape  the  observation  of  their 
foes. 

All  our  conclusions  concerning  final  causes, 
ought  to  be  the  result  of  very  extended  observa^ 
tions,  lest  we  delineate  arrangements  which 
would  be  productive  of  pain  and  ruin  to  many 
species,  where  we  intended  to  unfold  the  marks 
of  wisdom  and  benevolence.  If  the  white  dress 
of  the  alpine  hare  and  ptarmigan  concealed  them 
from  their  enemies,  the  eagle,  the  cat,  and  the 
fox,  these  last  by  being  deprived  of  their  ordina- 
ry food,  would  be  in  danger  of  starvation  and 
death.  But  this  variation  of  color  is  not  confined 
to  weak  or  defenceless  animals.  Beasts  and  birds 
of  prey  are  likewise  subject  to  the  change. 
Hence^  if  it  yielded  protection  to  some,  it  would 
enable  others  to  prey  with  greater  certainty  of 
success  on  their  defenceless  neighbors.  Many  of 
these  rapacious  animals,  (as  the  ermine  for  ex- 
ample, which  is  at  all  times  well  qualified  to  pro* 
vide  for  its  wants  by  its  determined  boldness,  ex- 
treme agility,  and  exquisite  smell,)  do  not  stand 
in  need  of  such  assistance.  If  this  change  ex- 
tends to  the  rapacious  as  well  as  the  defenceless. 


during  a  hot  day.  When,  on  the  other  hand,     ^aay  likewise  be  observed  in  aquatic  as  well  its- 
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in  ter»'c •atrial  animals.  In  reference  to  aquatic  ani- 
mals, wr  would  ask,  What  protection  is  affordt  ' 
to  the  olark  gnillemot,  during  the  winter,  bv  its 

rfliottled  ])lunr»aee,  or  to  the  little  auk,  bv  its  whiif 
chin,  since  the  whiter  their  dress,  so  much  the 
more  unlike  the  da^k  colored  water  of  the 
clouded  season  in  which  it  is  exhibited  ?  The 
popular  opinion  on  the  subject  must  be  relinquish- 
ed as  untenable  ;  especially  as  the  chanj^e  of  co- 
lor from  dark  to  white  does  not  vary,  however 
dilTerent  the  habits  or  even  stations  of  the  ani 
raals  may  be  in  which  it  takes  place. 

(To  be  continuedt) 


T»  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 
Encouragkment OF  Domestic  Manufactures. 
Dear  Sir, 

Should  any  apology  to  our  agricultural  breth- 
ren appear  necessary,  (which  God  torbid,)  tor 
a^^ldressing  you  on  a  topic  of  political  ixonomy,  I 
hope  to  find  it  in" the  vital  importance  of  the  sul)- 
ject  to  the  public  weal  ;  as  well  as  in  the  peculi- 
ar interest  that  we  agriculturists  have  in  forming 
correct  opinions  on  it,  and  causing  them  to  be  re- 
spected in  our  national  councils. 

To  come  at  once  to  the  point,  my  present  pur- 
pose is  to  endeavour  to  call  the  serious  attention 
of  our  friends  and  brethren  to  certain  prevalent 
errors  of  a  ruinous  tendency  both  to  our  agricul 
ture  and  commerce  ;  which,  unless  something 
can  be  said  or  done  to  check  such  unnatural  hal- 
lucinations, threaten  to  infect  many  of  the 
very  fnen  who  will  suffer  most  from  them,  and 
whose  professions  (one  would  think)  ought  to 
protect  them  from  such  self  destructive  heresies. 
The  particular  circumstance  which  has  prompt 
ed  the  undertaking  at  this  time,  is  a  very  judi- 
cious, well  written  letter, — so  far  at  least,  as'  it 
regards  the  main  subject, — sheep,  lately  publish- 
lished  in  your  paper,  and  signed  G.  F.  Feather- 
stonhciufi:h.  It  contains  the  folh)wing  remarks, 
mrhich,  I  confess,  took  me  nearly  as  mu^h  by  sur- 
»mse,  as  if  I  wefe  to  see  a  grave  parson  in  the 
midst  of  his  discourse,  spring  out  of  his  pulpit, 
^knd  fall  to  capering  like  a  French  dancing  mas- 
i^er,  on  his  communion  table  so  inapposite,  out 
of  place,  and  out  of  character  for  a  farmer,  did 
tlicy  appear. 

**  The  time  appears  to  be  approaching,  when 
this  frugal  and  wise  Government  may  be  induc- 
ed somewhat  to  change  its  poiicv  A  constant 
surplus  of  revenue,  will  open  a  safe  road  to  the 
gradual  encouragement  of  manufacturea  in  wool, 
and  which  the  increasing^  wealth  and  skill  of  ihr 
C$tmtry  eeema  to  call  for  A  moderate\  aid  to 
manufactures  .would  probably  produce  great  ef 
fects.  A  prompt  home  market  for  wool  wouM 
be  created:  a  great  impulse  would  be  given  to 
sheep  husbandry,  and  to  the  inseparable  im- 
provements in  agriculture.  There  would  be  a 
steady  flemand  tor  the  finest,  as  well  as  the 
coarsest  wools,  tnd  the  agriculturist  would  soon 
j[>ecome  xndefiendent  and  contented  in  every  part 
of  the  state — wherein  is  comprehended  every 
blessing  that  wise  men  desire." 

Here,  in  less  time  than  Mr.  Featherstonhangh 
coulfl  have  given  a  crop,  slit,  or  swallow-fork  to 
one  of  his  own  Tn])s-  and  with  full  as  little  cere- 
mony, three  or  four  most  important  questions  in 
co;iStitnti()nal  and  political  l.iw,  are  settled  with 
a  few  strokes  of  the  pen.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
-assumed  as  a  point  indisputable,  that  Coni^ress 

*  /  Kvas  well — would  be  better — took  fihy^i 
and^ded. 

■\  Mhaty  in  C  cFa  net  me  !  would  this  gent  It 
77!an  c^ll  nKuierate,  if  he  conaidera  t/ie  Jireaent 

■I'^tLh  nothing  ? 


may  do  any  thmg  they  please  for  manufactures, 
and  of  course,  for  any  other  branch  of  industry, 
provided  they  will  only  call  it  encouragement  I 
and  moderatf  aid  !  Next,  it  is  with  equal  faci- 
lity asserted,  in  k  kind  of  genealogical  way,  that 
this  encouragement,  applied  to  woollen  fabricks, 
would  beget  a  "prompt  home-market  for  wool 
this  market  would  beget  "  sheep  hus!*andry," — 
sheep  husbandry  would  beget  "  ins^arable  im 
provements  in  agriculture,"  and  lastly  and  most 
surprising  of  all,  this  would  beget  inde/iendence 
and  content"  in  every  part  of  tht  state  ;  which 
comprehends  **  every  blessing  that  wise  men  de- 
sire." Verily,  Mr.  Editoi*,  I  have  seen  nothing 
in  all  my  little  reading,  like  this  ra))id,  and  re- 
ciprocating procreation,  unless^  indeed,  it  can  be 
found  (1  mean  no  irreverence)  in  some  of  the 
chapters  of  Genesis.  One  word  as  to  'he  desires 
ot  wise  men — no  holding  myself  aaioiit;  that  ta- 
vorcd  class,  1  cannot  so  well  tell,  nor  even  ima- 
gine every  blessing  thai  a  wise  man  does  lo- 
sire  ;  Out  I  know  very  well  what  a  foolish  one 
(if  you  please  so  to  cail  him)  does  «of  desire, 
and  that  is,  any  congressional  aid  in  regulating  ei- 
thei  his  viands  or  apparel.  But  if  all  the  momen- 
tous matters,  so  briefly  gl  inced  at  by  Mr.  Feather- 
stonhangh, are  to  be  adjusted  by  a  process  at 
once  so  plain  and  compendious,  why  do  our  legis- 
lators mock  us  poor  clodhoppers  with  the  vain 
pretence  of  great  caution,  diificulty  and  del  iv 
being  necessary  in  fixing  the  point  of  interfer- 
ence to  which  they  may  go,  in  making  us  eat, 
drink,  and  wear,  see,  smell,  and  hear,  whatever 


latter  ?  To  maintain  that  it  would  be  equally 
beneficial  to  the  interest  ol  the  farmer,  wouKJ  ije 
about  as  time  in  political  econf.mv,  as  it  would 
be  in  Natural  Philosophy  to  assert,  that  if  a  fel- 
low trying  to  swim  w^it-h  hfty  poumls  tied  to  ni* 
heels,  sinks  only  chin  deep,  fifty  pounds  more  hung 
to  ihem,  would  make  him  fioat  breast  hi^h 
But  I  should  never  come  to  an  end,  were  1  to 
enumerate  all  the  monstrous  absur^iaies  mvoht-cl 
in  this  doctrine  of  unlimited  power  in  Congn^s, 
to  encoura4:e  (as  it  is  called,)  any  branch  of  tlu- 
niestic  industry,  that  they  chuse,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  any,  or  of  ad  the  other  branches. 

Among  these  absurdities  there  can  be  none 
greattr  in  my  humule  view,  than  the  opimoa 
that  the  best  way  to  achieve  indeptndeuuc  aud 
content,  is  to  encourage  domestic  maimta <• 
tures  b>  law!  By  e  term  Independence, 
as  Mr.  Featherstonhangh  uses  it,  aud  indeed, 
as  it  is  every  wher**  used  in  tnose  everlas 
iug  essays  on  this  subject,  under  wiiich  oar 
new>>-paper  editors,  and  all  their  readc  s  hi^t 
so  long  groaned,  1  understand  t/iaf  ^tate 
the  nation  in  which  vte  shall  come  nearest  ts 
uwnting  nothing  from  any  other  nation,  ^ii 
course,  if  we  could  completely  reach  trtat  point, 
it  must  be— according  to  the  view  of  these  geu- 
tlemen,  the  very  consummation  of  all  national 
felicity.  To  say  nothing  of  tae  physical  impos- 
sibility resulting  from  the  nature  of  the  planet 
we  inhabit,  which  it  would  oe  necessary  to  over- 
come, before  such  a  felicitous  scheme  couiil  be 
accomplished — even  by  congressional  supremacy ; 


they  mav  fancy,  both  as  to  kind,  quality  and  I  would  ask  any  man  whose  brain  is  not  entirely 
quantity?  Why  so  much  preaching  before  execu-  a  Ulled  by  this  eternal  simv^of  national  ittdepen- 
tion  ?  It  is  surely  an  instance  of  wanton  cruelty,  dence  resulting  from  the  national  encouragement 
little  less  )arbaro»is  than  that  of  the  rat,  tanta-  oi  home  manufactures — which  in  plain  Engli!»h 
lizing  with  the  mere  show  of  liberty,  the  poor  means  prohibition  of  many  foveign  co*umodities 
mouse  which  she  designs  to  kill— and  it  is  not  I  v  and  high  taxation  o^  all  not  prohibited  I  would 
anything  in  our  constitution,  but  */j'fifl/  ,§Ta/ia,—  ask  him  wliat  would  become  ot  that  foreign  com- 
by  the  Royal  favor  of  our  sover  it^n,  Cons^ress,  ^\  merce  which  all  the  homt;  inarK^et  men  swear  by 
in  tender  commiseration  of  our  meagre  purses,  all  their  (iods,  they  have  no  wish  nor  design  to 
we  are  permitted  to  regde  ou'seUes  with  a  destroy,  if  there  was  nothing  in  any  coamry 
drink  of  cogniac  grog,  a  mug  of  brown  stout,  or  a  upon  earth  that  we  wanted?  Nothing  surely, 
glass  of  wijie  ;  to  settle  our  stomachs  with  a  bit  could  there  he,  if  their  project  of  making  home- 
of  Cheshire,  Double-Gloster,  Stilton,  or  Parme  markets  for  every  thing,  can  be  realized  by  a 
san  cheese;  or  to  indulge  our  bodies  with  con  ressional  fiat,  for  which  agriculture  is  to  pay 
shirts,  coats,  hats,  or  boots,  at  something  between  until  these  gentlemen  cry — **  enough  "  What 
a  quarter  and  a  half,  more  than  they  need  cost  US,  too,  would  become  of  the  vtry  manufaclureg 
nay,  so  compl'  te  and  uncontrollal)le  miist  be  th's  themselves,  which  they  ^ay  could,  and  toould. 
connoisance  of  our  omnipotent  masters,  that  even  by  their  good  wishes,  be  made  for  exportation  ! 
the  shemises,  gowns,  frocks,  caps,  ribbands,  and  not  to  mention  such  small  matters  as  the  various 
feathers,  of  our  wives  and  daughters,  are  equal-  Iprolucts  of  Husbandry,  such  as  cotton,  com,  whejt, 
ly  under  their  parental  guardianship,  and  thev,' tobacco  sugar,  &c.  which  they  would  kindly 
the  said  daughters  and  wives,  might  h**  com-l  ?llow  us  the  privilege  of  exporting,  after  we  ha4 


pelled  either  to  substitute  for  them,  Mr.  Fea 
therstonhaugh's   sheep-skins,  or  take  Mother 
Evt-'s  pla  1  w  it. 

Am  I,  for  these  opinions,  an  enemv  to  Domestic 
Manufactures  >  Heaven  forbid.  I  am  a  friend 
to  every  honest  kind  *of  national  industry  ;  bnt 
let  them  all  stand  on  their  own  bottom,  and  barga  n 
with  each  other,  or  whom  thev  please,  for  and 

themselves.  If,  (as  Mr.  Featherstonhan.  h. 
truly  says)  "  the  wealth  and  skill  of  he  conn- 
try  is  increasing" — in  God's  name  let  them  go  on 
to  do  so,  bnt  let  our  statesmen  forbear  to  inter- 
meddle either  with  the  mode  or  the  measure 
any  farther  than  to  make  men  just  and  fair  in 
th'  ir  dealings  This  is  dl  that  a  free  govern 
nent — unless  the  term  free,  means  desfiotic,  h2Ls 
,1  rii^ht  to  do.  But  admit  for  a  moment  this 
riv;!u  of  interference  to  the  full  extent  clai  med — 
where  is  the  present  necessity,  for  its  exercise^ 

If  under  existing  duties,  the  manufacturer's 
profits  increase,  (which  seems  to  be  admitte  d  on 
all  ban  's)  and  the  farmer's  nrufits  diminish,  wti^rli 
's  equally  certain,  what  imaginable  reason  ruTj 
there  be,  for  belie  vine  <^hat  a  farther  angmr-ota 
tinn  of  these  taxes  would  oprrate  difTereuUv  ? 


fed  them  at  their  own  prices,— provided  we  hi4 
any  left,  as  we  probably  should  have,  unless  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  barbavism?  Woiild  othff 
nations  want  them  ?  No,  for  we  ought  to  pr©« 
sump  that  they  also,  would  act  npon  the  same 
cunning  plan,  of  begetting  home  markets^ — if  it 
really  be  the  perfection  ol  political  wisdom; 
and  of  course,  they  would  want  nothing  f|x>ra  us  I 
having  acquired  by  the  same  wise  contrivance, 
the  power  of  supplying  their  own  wauts  within 
themselves.  The  consequence  of  this  delecta- 
ble cure  for  the  crying  evil  of  "an  unfavoratic 
balance  of  tradf;*^  of  this  millenium  for  all  poli- 
tical economists  of  the  Terrapin-Policy  school, 
would  manifestly  be,  that  in  a  very  short  time, 
the  commerce  of  the  whole  world  would  cer- 
tainly and  inevitably  cease:  for  the  wants  of 
mankind  considered  as  distinct  nations,  which 
are  the  sole  cause  of  commerce,  being  all  sup- 
plied at  home — according  to  the  independent 
plan  ;  no  possible  motive  could  exist  for  tbeir 
farther  intercourse.  But  it  n\ay  be  said,  that 
such  a  project  could  not  be  realized  for  the  wliolp 
world,  some  nations  bein»;  utterly  incapacitatcil 
from  supplying  their  own  wants,  and  tbererorr 


-Vfould  it  still  raise  the  former,  and  depress  the  that  some  commerce  must  still  exist.  Adi 


wm  of  ^te  ^ptmt 


9f  ^elr  own  ftpgumeilur  stVlfJ  mt<i41r  c^mim.  I  wcnild  inftnuf-ly  firrfrfr  lUc  other 


extreme,  Hot  th»nks  ta  our  ^rnnl  fmiiiic,  we 
at^  ijoi  driven  ici  Hiiy  !iuch  iTt  trJi^iTy.  Vt^rn^ 

111  mch  wny  a?*  IhcM*  -m  nU«  nitru  :ire  .)t^*tiii'*J 
to  denominate  ftr&iection  tind  f^ncoknfj^rtiu  f  t  fo 


uckm»  c:iitiie()u«iii^«i  of  their 
mmi  l<tlJ&w  tt»  Hdnpiion*  Ft»r 
thiit  tht're  can  be  tio  national 
B^cp^encir  lor  us,  but  iti  proji+M  tuNt^  the 

I  I,  oui         i.vKiiii*  wiiliin  ' Mj im:' 1 V t*s  1 — tor  lliis 
.  pl'iin,  ut*i"  i|  li'^tH  iilcf'  fi.t-Liiia*j*  t>J  all  tlir 

'  ^Mt^  wv  Ua\c  ^tcii  cut  L.j^-ii  ^uch  eticout  - . incf i««irj^  /    ^  Jarkn  u**       -Jut  nci  tur- 

ca  ri^bi*   And  }v\  thL)  pniLeti  ibeia^  Ufitt  ^iTti^iff  il«  llui  00  ffilW  ttght  to  iiiteKere 

u^aiic«i»,fic|^«acMiifioil»lilt  «3^^  buy, — wktcli  th«f  ild  tti  effcci  by 
if  dli  lit  ^^^^tf^^y  '^^^  want^  within  otir*  mifniis  of  duties  apon  Itirulgd  mfmnotUtfr^,  thiiii 
irlm  ^NMmI  itintii^ii'^'t  it,  to  any  fXtoit  teicy  have  to  rtiiii^e       ri<Te  Ft^athrrj^tmi 


h  vuflitlid  tlie  t<^i$ieeo  lii4p«ct«d  M  wsnX  tie- 

ilitrittg  theqtitirtcr,  cusinienelnH  ^  tUe  ^frh  4ykv 
*^  Jiih,  in  the         of  CTfchtren  hunarcd  «n« 

In  r:i  c  i\  ei  gh teen  h  *  mtl  r *  H  dnrl  I  w  cnt y-tkr^. 


viidl  4i>M^  be  Cftrnird  by  ii<ttLir^l  mean\, 
c; .'  .<  nitr^iniaft  I19  |>  ^^Hi  b  i  1  ii  n  a^t  bounti  ta^  d  11 1 1 1:  ^ 
iM)  ill  th^  CHhrr  much' ntry       m^-  Unl  bcil  po- 

14  itU«fti[  ^  ib<>til  I  ^-vi^i*  i>  ^  Ijiiljiiibl^  aljsiir- 
lii  ijj  twct,  rti^  v*lU  lu  teim>.  It  ibe  nnkl- 
S    >tlfi%lii>'^-''  el  CiUnj^  mr  cate,  and  UdMug 

.>Lctic%^iiii^ii  they  «w?  BO  c«iniau«a>  cuiu^- - 

^i*4i|lllfe'iipv«lr'lsrii^t  tir't«%iLtji3 '  lii^  Mir- 
te imMiriltiri^  cif  miAkltif;  c^«ifry  llv^n^^  wtiicb 
240i||HM^  liiHiM  be  t*  mtirfict  forc:i^ti  cooi- 
ij L ret  lifttoe  very  nitun^  wITm-Ii  i1il'3  '-^iH 
r  t  injure, — ^it  they  do  not  aciujUly  nurture  it. 
i\  niorc,  such  an  achievement  would  iiave  a 


.  ugh\  sheep,  in  sir  i  <  >  ^-r^-    or  GQ^tiiiiU  rrtjf 

CONSUL  rirs. 

TO  THK  tnnoa  or  rut:  AMfcwitiAitf  FA^HElii 

DISUHDEHS  UF  C A  rPLK. 

Ottolirr  'iti,  1833. 

Sm, 

In  3  our  [i^por  of  the  24th  in^tiint,  « <cK^iTeifKiiij», 
drnt  Iron*  Talbot,  c'jrni>Uins  nf  m  «!T€f|dlttf  fWHfll 

^  a  morn;  rait'e  on  iwu  difl^eri.iit  f^ir  — ^n»f-ry,  if 
it  is  not  occasioned  by  ox  e   feeding  0:1  turnip  jojj 


NiiRiber  in- 
^i^jLCt^d. 

176 

Number  fLe- 

Trur  V^filf  frmffi^  orti-inui  rt/i^^n  on  fiit  tm 


tkirin^  the  Ljuitrter,  toimnenciui^  ou  the  ^vcnlh 
i\ny  fA  July,  |*i  iht  v  iMr  ei^intcil  iHl^nd  Wid* 
twenn    hrec,  am)  erjdijt^  is^  tfte  of 

tweiiM  threet 


1  have  seen  similar  effects  pi  oduct  d  by  it — the 
..^unt  leiidency  to  propel  us  back  towards  agony  of  mine  appeared  t  i  be  girat — the  skin 
I  ii  |jnm«val  state  in  which  every  man  was.  and  flesh  much  rubbed  against  trees,  or  any  thing 
^  j  oscdto  be  his  ov.n  house-builder,  clothier,*  they  could  get  at,  on  each  side  of  the  head — 
. .  -  her,  cook,  -and  every  thing  else.  For  thev  id  not  live  over  twenty-tour  or  thirty-six 
I  'umg  can  be   affirmed  in  favour  of  nations  hours 


indeoendent  of  each  other,  which  would 
c  t  equally  applv  to  the  individuals  of  the  bame 
:  -ion  pur^uin,;  the  same  plan;  nor  can  any 


A  SUBSCRIBER. 


til  '^llntLA 

» ;  n  V 1 1  .  =  - 

Number  in- 
jected. 

735 

1 

Number  ile- 
livtied. 

535 

535 

Good  news  for  our  agricultural  friends. — On 
be  said  in  praise  ^f  the  division  of  labour  as  \^^P^l,,^sf]ay         one  of  our  merchants  paid  as 
.n;otive  of  the  hai>piness  of  a  single  nation  hi^h  as  lis.  per  bushel  for  1200  Ijushels  of  wheat, 
I.  riMikTtd  apar«  tn)ni  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  ^\\  raised  by  one  man,  and  brought  to  this  mar- 
"  tu  tinot  be  just  aa  true  in  regard  to  the  whole  ket  in  the  can.d  boat  Vermont,  from  Burlini^non. 
••  iiily  of  maiikind.    Lcve  and  let  livf  is  a  max   Thus,  while  the  market  price  in  the  city  of  New- 
i  >»f  such  uiiivtvsal  application,  that  it  has  no  York  fornoithern  weat  is  10s.  6d.  the  first  |uaiity 
^  .:«.r  limitation   but  the  habitable  globe.     I'  from  the  same  quarter,  brxu^s  eleven  s/ii/lui^^t  m 
•  '15  reasomng  be  correct, —  ind  for  the  lite  of  this  market.    It  is  a  fact,  tliat  iii«^  first  ijuility 
c  1  cannot  perceive  wherein  it  is  detective  ;      wheat  does,  and  ]irobably  always  will,  coin- 
:  rv  gn  commeicc  must  be  not  only  highly  oeiie-  rnand  a  higher  price  in  this  market,  than  in  any 

~^ul,^ui  at)''Olutely  necessary  to  the  happiness  other  on  the  banks  of  the  Hmlson.  for  reasons  J  hundred  wei^^ht.  A'at, 

('  the  whole  liuniaii  race,  and,  a  fortiori,  to  each  ^hJch  have  already  been  menti«med  in  this  paper,' 
'uxnl  conmiuniiy  into  which  it  is  divided,  yj^^  iy^q  very  extensive,  flourishing  business  in 

which  many  of  our  capitalists  are  engagf  (I. 

Troy  Sentinel, 


JOHN  C.  MOORE.  Inspector. 
Treasury  Office,  Annapoms,  (>ct.  18,  18'J3. 

'J  rue  Copy  J  from  the  origin.:  I  refiort  on  fil: 
in  this  ojjice, 

B.  HARWOOD.  Tr.  W.  S.  Md 


Great  firice  oj  Tobacco. — A  single  hogshead 
of  toj^acco,  from  the  plantation  or  Mr.  Johnson, 
of  Ficdenck  county,  Md.  was  sold  in  Cimrge- 
town,  at  the  enormous  price  oi  Jij'iij  dolliira  /icu 
hundred  ".veigh:  I  So  inucii  lor  care  and  at- 
tention in  the  caltivatic^n  of  the  article.  Five  or 
six  hoi^^heads  of  a  qualify  ^cmcwhat  less  excel- 
lent sold  at  an  average  of  ^hunX.  thirty  dolUrs  per 
 "  *InteL 


PUBLISHED  IN  THj;  AMb.RlCAN   FARMER,  BY  OR* 
nhR  OF  THE  STATE. 

A  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  at  and  de- 
fered  from  Herring  Creek,  Tracy's  Landing 
Warehouse,  during  the  quarter,  commencing  on 


A  i  which  seems  reedful  for  its  maintenance  in 
•  fullest  e  xtent  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  is  to 
vfittothc  influence  of  this  natural  necessity, 
:•  >ui'ingircn.  the  n.utua  wants  of  individua.s  and 
i'miis.  Civilization  iuelt— a  blessing,  (by  the 
-*v,)  as  far  more  estimable  than  what  these 

market  S"^"  l'^'"?^'  Z^^'/  '^^^^^^  Herring  Creek.  Tracy's  Landing 

-r.r..  as  know.e:  «    s  better  than  ^lo.ai.ce  :  / 

.-tl,e.tr>  fimdayof  Julv.  in  the  year  eighteen  hun 

^'..x.«  ».th..ut  .t.  «'}'^\™''"JJ7'''^'  'VJ'''*^"^  dr.a  and  tlenty-th.ee.  and  Inciing  on  the  first 

''^'"6  P"""P'5  '^^if'TZtT^e-  .rl'ttl  '  °»  October/ eighteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
«^'Us  tfhraev  to  his  Will.    Indeed,  the  g*^^^ 

^<:t\  of  soils  and  climates  which  we  tind  on  the  ^" 
; .  intt  we  inhabit,  cannot,  1  think,  be  well  cx- 
;  4inedb«<  on  the  suppf)sition  that  the  God  of  all 
idoni,  power,  and  goodness,  benevolently  desi^^^- 
tt:  ihai  the  rcspectiv  e  wants  of  our  fellow  mortals 
^•uliing  from  this  variety,  should  form  the  indis- 
soluble Ugamt-nc  of  the  whole  human  race  ;  be- 
the  only  means  of  continuallv  supplying 
'•^ew;  wants,  is  by  continual  and  friendly  inter- 
t^'ursc.   To  attempt,  therefore,  to  diminish  this 
"V.trcoarsc  by  human  laws,  is  in  fact,  impiously 
U)  eodeavour.  to  counteract  one  of  the  most  obvi- 
"^i)  laws  ol  thcdLvine.  lesi.slatos  of  the  uni- 
erst. 


A  FOURTH  OF  JULY  TOAST. 

D  R  A  N  K  I  N  VIRGINIA. 

Why  are  the  community  so  much  ijmbar- 
rassed  ? 

Because  Banks  lend  money,  that  have  not 
got  it  to  lend? — and 

Because  people  s^ersd  money  who  hare  no; 
earned  tt  to  Bfiend, 

REMEDY. 
Own  the  monev  before  )  on  lend  it ; 
Earn  the  money  before  you  spend  it. 


Doiwestic 
Runi  ih. 

Gnm  Ui  not 
of  this 
staif. 

spircted. 

Total. 

Numl)er  in- 
spected. 

Number  de- 
livered. 

211 

211 

170 

170 

JOHN  H.  TILLARD,  Inspector. 
Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  Oct. 24,  1823. 
True  Cofiy^Jrom  the  original  refiort  on  file 
in  thi*  (^e. 

HARWOOD,  Tr,. W,  Md. 


Duncansville^  South  Carolina,  October  17,  1823, 
*'  Our  crops  of  corn  and  cotton  in  this  district 
are  fine,  and  if  there  had  not  been  planted  in  our 
state  this  year  much  lei:s.  cotton,  and  more 
|corn  than  the  laU ;  there  would  have  been  a 
very  fine  crop  of  cotton  for  this  year,  ^n  our 
lower  districts  we  have  had  less  rot  this  year 
than  usual.  But  I  am  informed  it  is  much 
worse  than  hitherto  in  some  of  the  upper  dis- 
tricts. Taking  all  things  into  consiacration  I 
must  conclude  that  the  cotton  crop  of  thi-. 
ycar:wili  be  le^  than  the  Jast  year's  crdi),  'V^ 
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AMERICAN  FARMER. 


[yoverober  f,  ISa^.^ 


corn  crop  much  greater  than  the  last — much 
more  planted,  and  the  product  from  forty  to 
fifty  per  cent,  more  than  the  crop  of  1822. 

In  the  estimation  of  the  cotton  crop  of  this 
year  the  great  increase  of  the  culture  of  indigo 
has  been  overlooked  in  toto. 

GREAT  YIELD  OF  CORN— and  novel 

MODE  OF  PLANTING  IT. 

^4  friend  on  a  visit  to  ^ew  Yorky  who  is  habitu- 
ally attentive  to  the  state  of  domestic  industry^ 
and  the  fir  ogress  of  fiublic  imfirovemerits-^ 
writes  us  as  follows : 
Dear  Sir, 

John  and  Matthew  Pratt  of  Eaton,  Madison 
county.  New  York,  have  raised  this  year,  680 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  from  4  acres  of  land — 
last  year  they  raised  517^  bushels  from  3  acres ; 
will  bet  S200,  that  within  3  years,  they  will 
raise  200  bushels  from  one  acre — they  prepare 
their  land  well,  then  make  by  a  shovel  plough*,  a 
trench  30  inches  wide,'put  in  their  manure  and 
cover  it— 2  feet  9  inches  off,  they  make  a  similar 
trench,  place  their  manure,  and  so  on,  through  the 
ileld— they  then,  over  the  trench,  drill  in  their 
com  thus : 


six  inches  apart  each  way, 


.S 
a* 


feet  in  the  coldest  weather,  but  a  pleasant  glow 
of  heat  through  the  whole  stage,  similar  to  that 
experienced  in  a  stove  room. 


The  following  lines  from  the  Albany  Plough 
Boy,  rival  the  sweetest  strains  of  Shenstone  or 
of  Akenside.  Like  those  writers,  all  Mr. 
Southwick's  effusions  breathe  the  same  open- 
ness of  heart,  the  same  abhorrence  of  dupli- 
city  and  exalted  love  of  virtue. — Rochester 
Telegra/ih. 

TO  A  COUNTRY  GIRL, 
If  ho  ex/iressed  a  wish  to  lead  a  Town  Life. 

BY  S.  SOUTHmCK. 

Sweet  Mary,  sigh  not  for  the  town. 

Where  vice  and  folly  reign^ 
Spurn  not  the  humble  homespun  gown 

That  suits  the  rural  plain. 

In  ev'ry  street  the  city's  glare 

Doth  simple  hearts  betray. 
And  simple  hearts  who  wander  thejce 

Are  sure  to  lose  their  way. 

The  tradesman  plays  his  wily  part. 

To  take  the  stranger  in— 
The  profligate  displays  his  art. 
The  modest  maid  to  win— 


space  between  the  three  rows. 


When  com  is  at  a prq>er state,  they  with  alight 
plow,  throw  a  small  furrow  up  on  each  hill  and 
hoe  it  in.  As  this  exceeds  all  our  southern  ideas 
of  com  produce,  I  think  you  will  do  well  to 
write  them  on  the  subject. 
Mew  York,  ZOth  October,  1823. 

A  correspondent  from  Queen  Ann's  county, 
Md.  remarks, "that  it  is  believed  one  twentieth  of 
the  new  com  is  rotten  in  the  field,  owing  either 
to  the  excessive  wet,  or  the  chinch  bug.** 

Baltimore,  JSTov,  3,  1823. 
Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  an  application 
will  be  made  t«  the  Legislature  of  Maryland,  at 
their  next  session,  for  an  alteration  in  the  law  re- 
specting hogs — extending  the  operation  of  the 
law  to  eight  miles,  instead  of  its  present  limits. 

Mr.  Skinner, 
Sir — I  judge  from  this  notice,  that  it  is  desir- 
ed to  prevent  hogs  mnning  at  large,  within  eight 
miles  of  the  city.  1/  I  mistake  not,  there  was  a 
trial  in  Talbot  County,  between  Lloyd  and 
Tilg^man,  in  which  it  was  decided,  that  hogs 
had  not  the  privilege  of  going  where  they  pleas- 
ed.— The  prohibition  extending  thi-oughout  the 
state. 

I  think  you  would  render  much  service  to  your 
subscribers  in  this  state,  by  procuring  and  pub- 
lishing in  your  paper  (€ven  an  abstract  of)  the 
law  as  it  is,  upon  the  subject. 

It  shall  be  done. — Edit.  Am,  Far. 


A  Hint  to  Stage  Oww^*.— The  inconvenience 
and  misery  of  cold  feet,  while  riding  in  stages  in 
the  winter,  is  obviated  in  the  north  of  France,  by 
means  of  pewter  tanks,  (made  after  the  manner 
of  water  plates,)  being  fitted  to  the  bottom  of 
the  stages,  and  filled  with  hot  water  at  each  stop- 
ping place,  whjch  impart  not  «nly  warmth  to  the 


He  lures  her  to  perdition's  brink 

By  every  treach'rous  scheme. 
Then  leaves  the  hapless  wretch  to  sink 

In  pleasure's  guilty  stream  ! 

The  flaunting  crowd  that  seem  so  gay. 

May  please  you  for  a  while — 
But  joy  with  these  doth  rarely  stay. 

Or  sweet  contentment's  smile. 

The  splendid  dome  that  proudly  rears 

Its  gilded  roof  on  high. 
Full  oft  conceals  pale  envy's  tears 

And  disappointment's  sigh. 

There  foul  ambition  loves  to  dwells 
False  pride  and  lust  of  fame — 

There  malice  and  revenge  rebel 
Against  the  good  man's  name. 

Ah  !  little  do  you  know,  sweet  maid 

What  are  the  city  spoils, 
Where  villains  ply  the  canting  trade^ 

And  fraud  is  drest  in  smiles* 

Then  Mary  sigh  no  more  to  rove, 

Or  change  your  native  fields. 
The  mral  walk,  the  verdant  grove. 

For  all  the  city  yields. 

And  when  some  swain  of  soul  sincere. 

Shall  seek  your  love  to  gain, 
Tmsi  to  his  faith  nor  never  fear 

That  you  shall  trust  in  vain. 

So  shall  your  mstic  life  be  spent, 
With  every  blessing  crowned— 

Within  your  doors  shall  sweet  content 
And  faithful  love  be  found. 

And  when  your  infant  offspring  rise, 

A  mother's  smile  to  ^reet. 
The  joy  that  sparkles  in  their  eyes. 

Shall  your  own  bliss  complete  ! 

Your  tide  of  life,  thus  even  flowing 

Will  ebb  at  last,  'tis  true — 
When  calm  with  hope  your  bosom  glowing 

Yoa'il  bid  the  world  adi^ ! 


Baltimore,  Friday,  November  7,  1823. 

fly*  A  brief  sketch  of  the  Cattle  Show  will  be 
given  in  our  next  number,  and  the  reports  at 
large  as  soon  as  we  receive  thera.  In  the  meaa 
time  it  will  be  gratifying  to  our  readers  to  know, 
that  the  exhibition  of  the  first  day,  has  been 
much  better,  and  more  satisfactory,  than  could 
have  been  expected,  considering  the  very  unfci- 
vorable  state  of  the  weather.  All  unite  in  opi- 
nion as  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  such  exhibitiong, 
and  measures  are  in  progress,  to  secure  their  ex- 
tension and  continuance.-— We  have  no  doubt 
that  we  shall  have  soon  another  and  a  welcome 
opportunity  of  witnessing  a  beautiful  and  well  rt' 
gulated  exhibition  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Mt* 
rylaiid. 

HT*  Since  writing  the  above  the  Agricultural 
Exhibition  has  dosed.  Though  the .  weather 
continued  very  unfavourable,  the  assemblage 
on  the  Second  Day  was  very  numerous  and 
highly  respectable;  and  the  cheerfulness  and 
gcKod  spirit  with  which  all  the  various  duties 
of  the  Committees  were  performed,  and  the 
whole  proceedings  of  this  day  conducted,  may 
be  considered  as  highly  propitious  to  the  best 
views  and  hopes  of  the  Society. 

The  Ploughing  Matches  were  exceedingly  well 
arranged  and  attracted  great  attention;  eight 
ploughs  moved  simultaneously  for  the  prizes^- 
and  all  performed  admirably.  Tke  victors,  who- 
ever they  may  prove  to  have  been,  may  esteem 
their  honours  the  more  for  having  beaten  such 
worthy  competitors. 

The  inclemency  of  the  day,  and  the  delicate 
state  of  his  health,  deprived  the  Society  of  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  an  address,  which  had  bees 
prepared  by  Gen.  Harper:  whereupon  it  was 
Resolved,  to  request  a  copy  of  it  for  publicatiop 
in  the  American  Farmer. 

After  the  premiums  were  delivered,  the  Socie- 
ty dined  together  in  great  harmony,  and  with  an 
evident  manifestation  of  augmented  zeal  and  re- 
solution to  persevere  in  the  objects  of  their  Asso* 
ciation. 

The  proceedings  of  the  day  closed  (with  the 
sale  at  public  auction  of  a  variety  of  valuable  do- 
mcstic  animals. 


A\de.rue^  Covi  and  Calf 

FOR  SALE. 

In  consequence  of  her  owner  being  desirous  t# 
attend  exclusively  to  another  selected  breed  of 
cattle,  he  will  sell  a  full  blood  imported  Alder- 
ney  cow,  six  years  old  ;  which  is  thought  to  be 
at  least  equal,  if  not  superior  to  any  other  of  the 
breed  in  America. — She  is  of  a  large  size,  and  so 
exceedingly  good  tempered,  that  any  child  can 
milk  her— and  the  superior  quality  of  her  milt 
fully  justifies  the  highest  encomiums  on  record 
upon  that  subject ;  her  calf  is  a  female  of  three 
weeks  old,  aiic  was  got  by  a  full  bred  Devon  bull, 
which  cross  is  represented  in  the  English  prints, 
as  being  superior  to  any  other. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Editor. 
Baltimore,  Aov.  6th,  1823. 

The  above  cow  is  well  known  to  the  Editor, 
who  has  often  seen  her  milked,  and  bought  one 
of  her  calves  which  he  sold  to  Conamodore 
Chauncey.— She  is  decidedly  the  finest  cow  of 
that  breed  he  has  ever  seen,  and  would  be  a  rick 
hrize  to  the  owner  of  a  butter  dairy. 

_________  Edit.  Am,  Far. 


fiidUxl  evtry  Ki  kUv  at  K-l  per  anttam,  tbr  JOUN  S.  SKlNHJCil 
Uir.  bv  JOb!:PH  ROULNS0N«oottit  North  Wt»t  corwr  of  BlaHtH 
anil  Bctvidnc  stress  Baltiniore  ;  where  ervrv  deacriptian  of  Btak. 


and  Job  Printing  i«  execuied  vitb  neittneat  and 
from  adisum^  for  PHINTING  or  BUiIDINOr%niii' proprx  (U- 
rectMMtt  iMompdy  attended  m,  adOroMed    J.  nnWami^  M«Dt'«> 
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REPOHT,  NO.  VI. 
I    The  committee  on  the  pJuviL^liliiK  (iiiach  of 
UEPOH'rS  /imr  of  oxen  to  phnij^li  oni:  [li  hit^T  lii  acrt", 

^ikiCttfnmUScft  of  the  AtamachuMiiit  J^Hrul-  €s>x\'^\^\h{%  ot  John  Frince  us  chriirmuii,  and  Josiali 
mf^^kt\t^  €tAt^  tht  /iremtu?7t9  tiwartifd  £jl  Tiicomb  atul  PiluI  U|>:oii,  titg  leave  to  report 
tAt  C^iiie  S^ottf  nnd  e^fitbitiGn  of  A/tf/iw/af  - their  Oi>iniciii  ai id  ji ward  of  j^rciniumi  * 
fum,  Ae/i/  fxJ  Brighton ^  oit  IVfdnrsday  and 
7fi(im/tfv.  15fA  f7fjrf  l6rA  &/  October,  1823. 
( t^- r ;  ■  ■ .  /  />  0 m  Xo- ,1 ,  f! a,g^i  759 J] 
PLOUGHINU  WITH  UXCN.— No,  \\ 


tend  for  the  tln^t  prcmiuttiSt  thai  Hic  |rtoogli 
tntin  diTltf  for  lots  as  foLiowi  : 

?s  o,  t,  JohB  Sh^rman^  of  Sutton,  with  plough 
iwul  wheel  on  the  c-nd  uf  the  beaii,  ini^kjyF  i, 
I  ht  ccimmiltee  appointed  to  aw tii  d  premiusi^s  Uiill  oi  Sutioti — said  Sherman  himielf  ^Klilgli- 
ffi  the  Plough  tnt^  bv  single  ti:ams,  or  uiic  yoke  of.xiiaii,  uiid  Ausiin  Sh^JVinati,  tiriver, 
«X^a,  have  nttcndcd  to  iUl- dn^y  ji^^it^ntd  tliem,;  No.  2.  Scethiiiin  Wilhams^ot  Hoxl)ury»  pli^ui^h 
aftdreport  foUoas,  viz: — That  nine  ptrions  j|,j^(je  by  Jt.^^e  VViiiTtn,  of  DcOham,  with  wheel 
-a>tfi«d  as  co[Dpeiitoi:s,  ;\n'.\  drew  from  the, on    the"  bLiin— siiitl  W  ilUamB  ploaghmaiit  and 

loia  laid  oat  by  thecunmiittee  of  iin^nge-(i^amucl  Prinit.^  dr  iven 
meiitH  9S  feUows :  _        j     ^  ''J'       Joseph  Cm'tis,  of  Roxbury,  plough 

}iQ.  9«  Joseph  Dudley,  of  Sutton,  hlmseU  jnade  by  Jessii  Warren,  of  Dedham,  with  wheel 
^^laughfliiM,       "Pi^-  4ii9er*  Work  perfoi njed  azid^uil«F-«<c^iiios  Wfinaii  pl0^jbi|nMd%.a94i^j^^ 

New  it  LiocolB  Feafiitt,  of  Boston,  E.  Cush 
lOf  ptaigbiiMaii  Giles  Woodman  driver*  Work 
ttrfortiied  In  294  minuies;  lOfnn  r  a  s  tjirnt  d. 
^ If ^,  il  SUa»  Dudley ,  of  Sutt  on ,  u  ■  i . ,  -  <  i  r  plou  gh 
man,  Isaac  HatUawcy  driver.    Work  perfoimi.d 
ID  51  minutes  ;  13  furrows  turned. 

No.  12.  Leonard  Stone,  of  Watertown,  Solo 
iron  Sargent  ploughman,  Jonas  Smith  driver 
Work  performed  in  28^  minutes  ;  13  furrowj 
turned.  ^ 

No.  13.  Isaac  Cook,  of  Brookline,  Isaac  Cook, 
Jr.  ploughman,  Isaac  Cook,  Jr.  driver.  Work 
performed  in  35  minutes  ;  13  furrows  turned 

No.  14.  Stephen  Marsh,  of  Sutton,  Simeon 


Ttiey  feel  tfieoiielvea  ill  rlatj  tmnd  to  ititej 
that  the  goodneii  and  irdJ  Itmlniii^  of  tbe  3  tfnd 
4  year%  old  cattle  of  Mn  Sherman  urcMud  Uave|;Sveu 
htm  a  fHir  daitn  f6r  the  fir^  premium »  had  he 
not  made  two  or  three  baulks  in  his  work^ 
They  would  also  state,  that  the  work  of  Mr. 
Curtis**!  pliiogh  was  very  fine,  but  rather  shAl* 
lower  tliaritht'ir  ruVe,  or  any  othcrpJougU, 

The  cotnniittee  tecl  sati^>fied  that  all  engaged 
exerted  them  Staves  to  the  utmost,  in  doing  good 
work,  tiud  they  only  regret,  that  there  had  not 
I;. rn  tnrire  competitors,  that  they  should  not 
liav  e  h;j,d  the  unpleasant  feeUags  of  leaving  a 
solitary,  faithfi^  aad  <Oprviiig  one* 
(Signed} 

JOHN  PRWCE. 
JOSIAH  TITCOaCB, 


ADVICE  TO  YOUNG  FARMERS. 

OK  THE  APPKl  1  ATIVES,  r,>j.\^L  I  TIES,  HA&|i9^^ 
AND  nEFKCTh  Qh  HORSl!,S» 

C&ntinwd  from  JVb*  3$,  fiage  250.  ' 
I  shaU  begin  with  generals,  pt^DCceding  topaf- 
ticulars,  as  they  present  themselves  to  my  re- 


No*  4^  Aaron  Dmvis  Willi  r^ms,  i^f  Roxhury, 
plough  made  by  Jesse  Warren ^  L  t  Uc  dliafn,  with 
wheel  and  cotter-— Thomas  Howe  ploLigkmait, 
and  Da\  id  Howe,  driver. 

The  rules  and  regulations  were  explicity  stci- 
ted  to  the  ploughman,  particularly  th^l  ffoodne.s  '^Mt7tion;  but'rathrr"study\n7'com^^^^^ 
o/TOorA-.  the  .^a^f  of  the  cattle  when  hn.slud,  thai,  the  graces  of  iethod  and  arrai.gc- 

and  <jm«  would  betakenas  cntenons  in  deculmg  i^giij  "  ° 

the  prenvums,  and  that  the  committee  did  n..t.    ^j..'  continually  changing  all  things 

wish  the  cattle  to  bt  hurried,  as  good  work  could  ^  ;„  course,  induced  various  altSrations  in  the 
not  be  well  done,  when  over  dnyen.  1  hey  have  „on,enclature  of  the  stable.  Horses,  for  the  dif- 
great  satisfaction  m  stating  that  the  work  was  all  purposes  of  the  saddle;  were  informer 

exceedingly  well  performed,  and  the  cattle  came  ,1^^  «m6/<T..  /iacrr.,  ttirrcrs, 

.„  ,  .  ,  «r  .K..   M<.r.h  Hriver_)u"""^°°'*°5'*!';-  a"<l  could  all  of  them  With  Case.  ^  ^^^^^    grckt  hor,es,  or  horses 

Phelphs  proughman,  Stephen  Marsh  driver.— ( have  proceeded  to  do  double  the  work  if  requir-  j  j,'  buff- saddle  ffor  war">  huhtine-horiieii 
Work  peHoimcd  in  27  minutes;    12  furrows  ed.   The  only  difficulty  the  committee  experi-  "^^/^"^^^^  nuntmg.fwi  oe^, 

turned.  knee  is  in  deciding,  and  ihev  trust  from  the  pains ;    ti,„  onr>oiiotio»c  ^i..>t..>_  <,.,...^«»_„...  „.  a:.. 

No.  15.  Aaron  Davis  Williams  of  Roxbury,phey  took,  that  the  unsuccessful  competitorSvill  '^j^^^^^^^^^^ 
Lew.s  Barker  ploughman.  Lewis  Bliss  driver.-  ,ot  feel  c!issatisfied,  although  he  was  the  only  one  rouTh^^^^^^^^ 

Work  performed  in  32^  minutes;  14  furrows  t^of  onniH  not  nhtnin  a  ,ir^mh,m  th^v  mnrh  wUh  J  '*^^*^*.»  ^^^^^^S  f^^rMea,  Baaaie-noraea,  nags, 
lunicd. 

No.  16.  Joseph  Miles,  of  Concord,  Silas  Lee 
ploughman,  Joseph  Miles  driver.  Work  per- 
lormed  in  25  minutes  ;  11  furrows  turned. 

Your  committee  feel  it  a  duty  to  report,  that 
all  the  work  was  well  performed,  and  did  great 
(redit  to  the  perfoni^.'*rs  ;  but  having  only  three 
liremiuma  to  bestow,  att'-r  due  deliberation,  hav- 
ri^  examined  the  work  carefully,  award  as  fol- 
lows : 

To:  baac  Cook,  of  Brookline,  the  first 

premium 
haac  Cook,  Jr.  as  Ploughman, 
isaac  Cook,  Jr.  having  no  driver. 


li^lZltr  "^'^  -^KA./,^.  Hor.es,  Lc,s,,ac^„eys:  ladies' AorL: 


lor  fiadsy  hunters^  running  hor9(^^_xa.cerH,  race- 
^horses,  guUoperSy yfcltet'S ■   e^.  mannered  /inrm^o 


rtiey  had  a  fourth  to  give  him 

K^.  1  finished  their  task  in  48  minutes  20  se-i^^r^fs,  ffnUopers,  vfcUet-K^^^^  manat^rd  horses, 
conds,  with  28  furrows  in  24  feet  wmiii,  making  cnargrnt,  t^-nrj^Jt^sea^  fiQit-hackB,  or  /ioat'/iorses\ 
10  1-3  inches  per  furrow — the  cattle  3  and  4  years  /ro/rerff,  cantering  hacke,  or  canterers,  horses 
old.  I  which  carry  double,  cob9,  galloways^  ftoniffa,  and 

No.  i  finished  in  44  minutes  20  seconds,  "wMh  fnountain-meriins, 
26  furrows  in  24  feet,  making  11  inches  per  fur-1    Chafimena  horaea^ov  common  road-hacks,  are  of 
row — cattle  3  and  8  years  old.  -  1  the  strong  and  serviceable  kind,  having  liule  or  no 

No.  3  finished  in  49  minutes  30  seconds,  with  racing  blood,  and  calculated  for  those  services,  in 
j26  furrows  in  24  feet  making  11  inches  per  fur-  which  much  speed  is  not  requir-ed.  /i^ick or  hack- 
row— <attle  7  and  8  years  old.  I  ziri/,  is  the  general  term  for  aroad-hoAe,andby  no 

$15  No.  4  finished  in  49  minutes,  with  28  furrows,  means  conveys  any  sense  of  inferiority,  or  rc- 
8  , in  24  feet,  making  10  1-3  inches  per  furrow — Ifcrs  exclusively  to  horses  let  out  for  hire.  By 
4;  cattle  6  years  old.  | trotters,  we  do  not  understand  now,  as  formerly, 

— — j    The  chairman  having  stated  his  wish  to  the  i  uopg^g  ^j^jch  have  been  merely  accustomed  to 
g27  [committee  that  they  should  agree  on  the  premi-jthat  pace,  but  such  as  excel  at  it.  In  resj.  ct  of 
I'o  Aaron  Davis  Williams,  of  Roxbury,       jums,  if  not  he  would  be  called  to  the  unpleasant  i  speed  ;  a  similar  observation  holds,  respecting 
the  second  premium,  810  j  task  of  deciding — which  he  is  happy  to  inform  Uanterers,  but  it  usually  refers  to  their  powers 

Lewis  Barber,  Fioughman,  5jthe  Trustees  he  was  not  required  to  do — the] of  continuance.   Gallopers  mean  race-horses.— 

Lewis  Bliss,  Driver,  sj committee  agreeing  in  opinion  to  award  as  fol-  Welter  horses,  are  gallopers  qualified  by  their 

—  lows : 

81^     The  first  premium  to 

Stedman  Williams — plough 
Himself  ploughman 
Samuel  Prime,  driver 


l  o  Silas  Dudley,  of  Sutton,  the  third  pre- 
mium, 
1)0.  as  Ploughman, 
Isaac  Hathaway.  Driver, 


3 
2 


$15 
8 


sti  ervgth  for  the  Welter  stakes,  weight  thirteen 
stone.  ;  The  terms  galloway  and  poney,  refer 
solely  to  height.  All  under  thirteen  hands,  are 
1  denominated  ponies;  from  that  height  to  thir- 
4  teen  three,  they  are  called  galloways  ;  at  four- 
—  teen  hands  they  are  deemed  sized  horses.  Of 


ill 

The  committee  found  some  difficulty  inaward- 
n-l  ihe  premiums,  and  legietted  that  they  had 
rf  It  IcaSt  one  more  to  bestow,  but  have  endea- 
vored to  award  in  the  best  manner  the  nuiurr  of 
U-  v'  l'itct  would  permit  All  which  is  respect 
:<.:.\  -'mitted. 

V^igued)         GORHAM  PARSONS, 

Chairman, 
ICHABOD  NICHOLS, 
FRANCIS  WIN  SHIP. 
Brighton^  October  l^^  1821. 

Vol.  S.— 34. 


2d  prem*— John  Sherman— ^plough 
Hin».sclf  ploughman 
Austin  Sherman,  driver 


3d  prem.*-Aaron  D.  Williams — plough 
Thomas  Howe,  ploughman 
David  Howe,  driver 
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foals,  the  male  is  called  a  colt-foal,  the  female  i 
filly-foal,  yearlings,  two-year-old,  8cc.  Cobs, 
cloddy,  round-buttocked,  fixed  horses  about,  or 
not  much  above  the  galloway  size.  Of  the 
Mountain  Merlin.  I  have  not  heard  of  late  years, 
nor  could  ever  obtain  any  definition. 

In  the  teciiinal  phraseology  appropriated  to 
this  subject,  a  bred  horr^e  is  underj^tood  to  be  one 
ot  the  pure  racing,  or  Oriental  blood  ;  the  de- 
l  ees  ot  its  commixture  with  the  common  o'o  >d, 
"  breed,  of  this  country,  are  signified  by  the 
.-rms.  three  parts  bred,  half-bred,  blood-horses, 
or  having  a  shew  of  blood. 
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The  characteristic  signs  of  blood,  arc  fineness  equally  good  stock  may  not  be  bred  in  any  of  the 
of  skin  and  hair,  symmetry,  and  regularity  of  other  counties,  provided  they  have  as  good^al- 
proportions;  length,  flatness,  and  depth,  par- jlions  and  mares,  and  pursue  the  business  with  as 
ticularly  in  the  shoulder  and  girting-place  :  swell  ,  much  industry.  I  was  laughed  at  on  all  sides,  | 
of  the  muscles,  and  shew  of  substance  in  the  some  years  ago,  for  referring  the  whole  matter 
fore-arms  and  thighs;  leanness  and  symmetry  Ito  custom,  plenty  of  land,  and  convenience  ;  and 
of  the  head;  large  and  bright  eyes  ;  pasterns  for  asserting,  that  horse-breeding  might  be  car- 
iomewhat  longer,  and  more  inclinmg  than  com-jried  on  elsewhere,  with  equal  or  even  superior 
men,  and  deer-like  hoofs.  Of  these  ahorse  will  advantages  to  those  experienced  in  Yorkshire.— 
cenerally  partake,  in  proportion  to  his  degree  of  The  influence  of  custom  over  the  human  mind  is 
glooci.  truly  wonderful,  and  beyond  all  doubt  the  real 

Since  we  acquire  symmetry,  ease  of  motion,  ^ cause  of  the  tardy  progress  of  improvement.— 
speed  and  continuance,  in  proportion  totl>e  ra-  lAn  old  farmer,  was  making  bitter  complaints  of 
cing  blood  our  hacknies  and  hunters  possess,  it  the  high  price  of  cart-horses,  and  the  heavy  lax 
may  be  demanded,  why  not  make  use  exclusive-  lit  laid  upon  husbandry.  I  asked  him  why  he  did 
-    "   Osmer  has  spoken  de-|  not  breed  his  own  horses,  since  they  paid  so 


ly  of  full-bred  horses  ? 

cidedly  in  their  favour.  I  have  heard  it  affirmed 
by  a  sportsman,  that  there  is  the  same  diff"er- 
ence  of  motion  between  a  racer  and  a  common 
bred  horse,  as  between  a  coach  and  a  cart.  It 
is  moreover  a  fact,  although  it  does  not  lie  upon 
the  surface,  that  no  other  horses  are  capable  of 
carrying,  with  expedition,  such  heavy  weights  ; 
and  were  a  thirty  stone  plate  to  be  given,  and 
the  distance  made  fifty  miles,  it  would  be  ever- 


well.  "  Aye,  aye,"  said  he  but  you  know  this 
is  not  a  breeding  county."  The  good  man  rented 
fifteen  hundred  acres  of  land,  full  half  of  which 
was  fit  for  little  else  but  pasturing  of  cattle 

Even  Mr.  Marshall,  before  quoted,  although 
he  has  made  many  very  judicious  observations, 
relative  to  horses,  has  not  been,  or  rather  was 
not,  at  the  time  of  writing  his  rural  oeconomy  of 
Yorkshire,  able  to  steer  clear  of  the  contagious 


lastinely  won  by  a  thorough-bred  horse.   There  influence  of  established  prejuuicc;  doubtless  be 
is  only  one  way  in  which  a  bred  horse  would  belcause  it  related  to  a  subject,  upon  which  he  had 
beat  at  high  weights.        wnnlrt  he  ^to  use  a 'not  bestowed  a  thorough  examination.    He  ob- 


without 
still 

hacks  m^T  thl;  most  docile  and  quiel,  and  the! are,  sent  into  Norfolk,  in  the  covering  season.— 
least  liable  to  shy  of  all  others  ;  they  also  sweat  The  foa/a  may  be  handsome,  but  they  lose  their 
less  on  a  ioumey.  f<^rm  as  they  grow  up.   On  the  contrary,  in  York- 

He  who  possesses  a  thorough  b.-ed  hack  or  hun-  shire,  let  the  foal  whidi  is  dropped  be  ever  so 
ter,  sufficiently  short-legged,  lively,  ^and  active;  .unpromisins,  it  will,  if  any  true  blood  circulate 
which  bends  its  knees,  and  goes  well  above  the  in  its  veins,  acquire  fashion,  strength,  and  ac- 
eround.  and  has  sound  tough  feet;  has  perhaps  tivity,  with  its  growth."  He  seems  to  refer 
obtained  every  qualification  he  can  wish,  for  the  these  advanUges  to  "the  influence  of  climature 
road  except  trotting  ;  which  he  must  never  ex- on  the  constitution  ;"  and  adds,  that  no  ncan  has 
pect'  in  any  extraordinary  degree,  in  a  bred  yet  been  able  to  breed  Arabian  horses  in  Eng- 
horse.  But  horses  of  such  a  description  are  not  land ;  English  horses  in  France,  or  Germany ; 
common,  because  unfit  for  the  turf ;  and  nobody,  nor  Yorkshire  horses  in  any  other  district  of 
as  vet  ha»  br*a  racers  <"^i"«*sly  for  other  pur- ;  England.  Only  the  general  principle  of  this 
-•i!— ^Htc  disadvantage  of  t-attx^  -foi  me :  reasoning  appears  to  be  just ;  the  application  is 
road  or  field,  are  too  great  delicacy,  rendering  I  totally  erroneous.  There  can  exist  no  doubt  of 
them  susceptible  of  harm,  from  wet  and  cold; 'the  favourable  influence  of  genial  climature,  and 
tenderness  of  legs  and  feet ;  too  great  length  of  rich  pasturage.   But  it  remains  to  be  proved,  that 


leg  and  thigh,  and  pliability  of  sinew,  which 
gives  a  m«re  extensive  compass  to  their  strokes, 
than  is  convenient  to  the  common  business  of  ri- 
ding, cr  even  of  hunting;  their  stride  also,  na- 
tural sluggishness,  and  tender  'feet,  occasion 
them  to  be  unsafe  goers. 


Yorkshire  has  ever  excelled  all  other  parts  of 
England,  either  in  those  respects,  or  in  the  su- 
perior quality  of  their  horses ;  the  reverse, 
however,  at  this  time,  needs  no  proof.  Ti  the 
number  of  horses  bred,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  superiority  of  Yorkshire,  but  it  appears  to 


Which  then  is  the  most  proper  species  for  the  j  me,  that  the  proportion  of  bad  ones,  has  been  full 
road?  or  rather  (since  it  is  agreed  that  blood  is | as  large  in  that  as  in  any  other  county.  The 
absolutely  necessary)  how  much  ought  a  hackney  Yorkshire  bred  horses  have  long  and  often  been 


to  have  ?  I  believe  he  ought  either  to  be  three 
parts  bred,  as  much  as  t©  say,  one  got  by  a  racer, 
out  of  a  half  bred  mare,  or  vice  versa,  or  one 
which  is  produced  from  good-shaped  hackney 
stock  on  both  sides,  both  sire  and  dam  having 
some  blood.  I  incline  to  the  latter.  In  these 
mediums  you  may  secure  sufficient  delicacy,  sym 


remarked,  for  their  heavy  heads,  round,  gummy 
legs,  and  general  want  of  symmetry.  These  de- 
fects were  ever  visible  enough,  in  many  of  the 
long,  heavy,  lumbering,  half-bred  stallions  of 
that  county.  It  is  highly  probable,  that  the  ill 
success  with  which,  according  to  Mr.  Marshall's 
account,  the  early  attempts  of  *  the  Norfolk 


metry,  speed,  and  continuance,  without  any  of  breeders  was  attended,  may  have  been  occasion 


the  disaivantages  attendant  upon  full  blood. — 
The  produce  of  three  parts  bred  mares  and 
race-horses,  which  might  be  called  seven-eighths 
bred,  if  we  wanted  a  new  term,  have  too  gene- 
rally  all  the  disadvantages  of  the  latter,  without 
the  benefit  of  their  peculiar  qualifications. 

The  ancient  prejudice  of  the  superiar  fitness 
of  the  land  of  one  English  county  above  another, 
for  the  production  of  saddle-horses,  and  the  sup- 
posed pre-eminence  of  Yorkshire,  Northumber- 
land and  Durham,  has  been  of  late  vears  fully 
and  completely  exposed.  The  Isle  ot  Ely,  Nor- 
folk, and  Suffolk,  nave  for  some  years  past,  bred 
the  best  hacks,  and  the  fastest  trotters  in  Eng- 
land. ItloUows  not  howeyer,  from  thence,  that 


ed,  among  other  disadvantages  to  which  new  un- 
dertakings are  ever  liable,  by  the  very  circura* 
stance  of  their  introducing  Yorkshire  stock.— 
Their  own  native  stock  was  in  all  respects  pre- 
ferable ;  from  which,  assisted  by  the  racing 
breed,  they  with  their  neighbour  county  Suffolk, 
have  supplied  the  metropolis  of  late  yesLrs  with 
saddle-horses  of  superior  form  and  estimation  to 
those  of  Yorkshire.  . 

The  reasonings  of  this  excellent  author,  owing 
merely  to  the  cause  already  hinted,^are  not  a  whit 
more  conclusive,  on  the  subject  of  race-horses ; 
of  which  more  in  its  place. 

St.  Bel,  also,  asks  very  gravely  for  a  solution 
of  the  difficulty,  why  Suffolk  hM  a  peculiar 


breed  of  horses,  and  why  they  cannot  be  bred 
el9ewhere  ?  Experience  teaches  there  i6  no  dif- 
ficulty at  all  in  the  case.  Any  other  county  hav- 
ing made  choice  of,  and  set  off  originally  with 
that  peculiar  species  (there  lies  the  jet  of  the 
business,  I  believe)  would  have  all  alonp;  prodo- 
ced  much  such  another  breed,  varying  in  a  tri- 
fling degree,  from  local  circumstances.  I  know 
of  no  county  in  England,  in  which  I  would  not 
pledge  myself  to  produce  a  race  of  Suffolk  hor- 
ses, so  original  in  all  respects,  as  to  defy  the 
penetration  of  the  best  jockies  of  that  county.— 
But  it  must  be  effected  by  a  more  perfect  me- 
thod, than  that  which  I  have  known  practised  by 
persons  resident  in  some  of  those,  which  are 
said  not  to  be  breeding  counties.  They  have 
been  desirous  of  breeding  the  large  black  cart 
horses,  but  after  repeated  trials,  have  relinquish- 
ed it,  from  an  alleged  impossibility  of  bringing 
them  up  to  the  required  size ;  and  yet  their  grass 
land  has  been  equal,  or  superior  in  goodness,  to 
that  of  the  native  soil  of  these  famous  cattle.— 
On  enquiry,  I  always  found,  that  they  indeed 
sent  their  mare  to  a  thorough-bred  horse  of  the 
species  in  reouest,  but  that  she  herself  was  sure 
to  be  one  or  the  common  stock  of  their  own 
county.  I  have  known  moi*e  than  one  person  at- 
tempt to  breed  racers  upon  the  same  plan,  and 
with  equtd  success. 

Major  Jardine,  in  his  entertaining  and  instruc- 
tive letters  from  Barbary,  Spain,  &c.  observes, 
very  justly,  that  the  world  seems  to  be  divided, 
for  men,  as  well  as  cattle,  into  breeding  and 
leeding  countries  ;  the  determinations  however, 
to  either,  I  think  usually  depend  upon  accidental 
circumstances. 

The  natural  superiority  of  one  English  county 
)ver  another,  as  to  the  point  in  question,  has  al- 
ways been  over-rated.  Some  local  distinctions, 
no  doubt,  must  exist ;  for  instance,  the  hardy 
mountaineers  of  Wales  and  Scotland  excel  in 
strength  of  constitution,  ability  to  carry  weight, 
and  toughness  of  feet ;  but  are  deficient  in  sise, 
figure,  and  speed. 

I  have  observed,  upon  the  little  attention, 
merited  by  the  colour  of  horses,  with  reference 
to  their  good  or  bad  qualities.  In  some  respects, 
it  may  interest  nice  and  curious  people,  who  are 
more  solicitous  about  external  appearance,  than 
great  and  useful  qualifications.  Thus,  greys  and 
browns,  spot  and  stain  very  much,  with  the  dirt 
and  sweat,  and  are  made  dry  and  clean  with 
great  difficulty  ;  the  stains  remaining  longer  upoi 
them,  than  on  other  colours.  Light  greys,  nut- 
meg'coloured  horses,  and  red  roans,  if  well-bred, 
perhaps  exhibit  that  symmetry  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, which  is  the  concomitant  of  high-racing 
blood.  The  latter  never  fail  to  remind  sports- 
men of  the  old  school,  of  the  famous  Sedbury, 
said  to  have  been  the  justest  proportioned  horse 
ever  bred  in  England ;  on  this  head  an  excep- 
tion must  be  made,  in  respect  to  the  legs  and 
hoofs  of  horses,  which  constant  experience  has 
shewn  to  be  best,  when  of  a  dark  colour. 

For  their  temperaments,  both  mental  and  cor* 
poreal,  the  strictest  analogy  may  be  found  in  the 
human  species.  We  observe  among  horses,  the 
hot,  irriuble,  and  weak ;  the  cold,  phlegmatic, 
slow,  and  durable  ;  with  all  the  various  iuterine- 
diate  gradations.  It  can  be  only  by  way  of  re- 
freshing the  memory  of  iiis  readers,  when  an 
author  presumes  to  counsel  them,  to  make  choice 
of  a  mediunn. 

Hot  horses  are  generally  meedy  and  safe  go- 
ers, pleasant  to  ride,  the  best  flying  leapers,  luid 
their  legs  stand  clean  and  dr^,  in  the  stable  ;  but 
short  and  eas^  tasks,  of  all  kinds,  suit  them  best; 
they  are  unfit  to  carry  heavy  weights,  and  if 
they  feed  well  when  they  play,  tiiey  are  sure  to 
lose  thdr  appetite  in  work.  It  mutt  be  noted, 
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•cTcrtllcHs^  that  there  Is  a  iiiecies  of  thb  g«rnij% 
tthicH  may  be  styled,  re*t>lure  A^rMS/  ihw, 
ftftt whilst Aiidinf^  their  iu?;it  [iF^rt  choler,  will  en- 
dun  to  th«  VL^ry  ly^^  ^mhI  in  the  bifida  of  tho&e 
*  hrj  liivr  tikiU  siricl  nbtlhy  ^iuttkient  to  manage 
tliLTR^  will  be  .It  iilJ  other  hoi  sc^.  Of  thi^*  s;jc- 
tatS  precm'lVp  was  the  ccleUriitcd  Eclipse, 

It  11  emljr  ringing  tlie  cli4nge«,  to  pamcuUrize 
the  itiel4<^uU  <|iudttict  of  tht  cold,  phle^atici 
md  Mil  Hiey  it«i,«aiiMiK1l  wietyof  diiooicri| 

mBt^m%  of  tlie  cyefit  l>eslde«  bdng  abiir,  find 
E^k  to        Thei%  is  st&U  a  raHety,  paitmjiing 


arose  m  the  minds  of  many  tiaturrilf )*ti,  tflat  the 
chnu^e  of  colour  which  takte»  place  III  th«  drcti 
o  f  ^mn  c  am  rt  i  aU  a  c  c  on!  I  n  ^5  to  the  iCMOti ,  wa  !t  [\c  ^ 
the  t'Mvct  f.f  any  ovt;.i!tiral  cb:iRgc  15  the  hair  m 
feathers^  but  afconipaoled  a  renewal  of  ihr 
whole.  The  latp  GtoRofc  Montagu,  EsfiriTp., 
who  had  long  attended  to  tho  charactei's  and 
hits  of  the  feall»m4  Vtm*  d«livers  hk  opinion 
on  thli  subject  ia  lHf  JMbiwIftg  Nrqi^:  *^Sonie 
species  of  bindi  $mm  m^^M»  tMr  wiiiier  «iKt 
suRiEtier  feacher«t  <ir  aA  le<ie  fm  ptat  t  In  noie, 
thii  is  performed  by  moulting  twlco  a  gs 
in  the  ptarmigan,  \n  others,  only  aaditlisii^ 
feathers  arc  thrown  nut.  But  we  hare  no  ocni* 
ception  of  the  feather*  changing  colour,  althoii|^ 
have  been  informed  of  such  hjippening  in  the 
cour'ne  nf  one  night."  Stai^'^^.-rcd  witli  the  si  j.Ec- 
:TiL'iits  of  such  a  frequent  renewal  of  the  Urc^j^sol' 
ikTiimrils,  iifcoirip^iued  by  ^.uch  a  wasteful  e^peu* 
diture  of  vital  energy,  and  guided  by  mulii jiUed 
observattont,  we  ventipi^ff  liivr  the  foHowtn}; 
reEnarkaon  the  aubfeet  in  li^  Bditibiirrb  l^cy- 
clopedia^  uu^rtbfe  luticle  *^  Bfb&mltmk"  V«J, 
xu  p,  Ssr,  ptibT!s¥#d  In  18If. 

'*  It  has  bttn  s^uppoiied  by  some,  tb:it.  tho^^f^ 
quadrupeds  which,  like  the  alpine  hare  and  cr- 


liorses  feelings,  by  a  premature,  and  too  free  \ist 
of  the  whip  and  spur,  they  would  savi;  tircir  iirmi? 
and  legs  much  laboui,  and  their  masteri*  a  ^reai 
deal  of  horse* fleiib* 

The  perverse  and  rebeUions,  or  vk'  trm^  Iiovsies, 
are  of  two  kiiid^i^  ibt^sc  which  are  so  fro  en  riaty- 
rid  predispt*sition^  and  such  as  a.re  rendered  ro 
fttiff,  or  vtciottif  frofn  in«iilficlent  breaking,  or 
acquired  habira.  Tlie  &rst  l«  evera  toktcase, 
wbAtevertHe  AmtsMlM  dsmltur^fmrnm  may 
pTttend  to  the  oentmry ;  and  In  ttie  idMiiL  tlie 
cure  is  bnt  uncertain  atbeat^  which  will  be  aitow- 
_  ed  by  all  those  who  have  coosidered  the  mighty 
flf  the  phlegm,  and,  in  wom€  dc^gree,  of  the  in-  power  of  habit,  even  Rmonj^  us  two-legged  ani- 
rdctvenlence^  of  the  last- mentioned,  which  have  mals^  whovsiuot  so  highly  of  ilu-  strength  of  our 
strong  ccmsti  tut  ions,  feed  well,  and  are  fit  for  h  reasonini^  f^iculties.  rhe  d"is(-i[jles  of  Locke 
lofif  day,  and  constant  work,  whose  want  «f  will  fknv  the  txiscciice  of  inniiie  i^oalitics^  soch 
^>etd  b  coTnpcrisatcd  by  their  powers  of  dura-  aJi  1  hiive  ^upijoscj.  Th^-y  shouhl,  I  ibink^  fur- 
lii^m  in  a  word,  stout  horses.  Of  the  extremes;  niah  someotw  hypotht'sr^^,  on  which  10  Liccou^it 
ibc  ilow,  and  stout  horsae,  j»  certainly  of  more  for  the  following  facts,  tije  truth  of  which  will 
T»lo«£hwathe  hot,  uncert«itl^#Wl  ^(Pt^f  m^t  in  he  allowed  by  all  who  have  had  nmch  experience 
aU  cttiiaihmai  but  mmv  the  MCN  ^  ,in  horses.   Two  colts,  of  like  age,  ahall  he  broke 

Thf  Hmi^en  of  hme&«  like  those  of  their  at  the  same  tlme^bf  persons  of  equal  kill,  or  by 
ntocrSp  are  vir^tius,  endowed  with  a  greater  or  the  same  person.  They  f^hall  be  treated  pre- 
kss  j>r<?portjon  of  intelligence,  sajjncity,  and  else ly  In  tfift  ftmc  mnnncr,  m  all  respeiUl}  iod 
feeling;  and   it  is  but  too  ofcen,  the  beast  yet  the  one  shall  be  tamed  to  obedience,  *w1tti  _ 

c\inces  the  greater  deg^e  of  rationality^  only  the  common  difficulties,  and  remain  per- 1  mine,  become  white  in  winter,  cast  their  hair 
'Iheir  dispositions  admit,  conveniently  enough,  fectly  quiet ;  whilst  the  other,  even  if  rendered,  twice  in  the  course  of  the  year  ;  at  harvest  when 
of  the  following  classification  ;  the  docile  and  somewhat  tame  at  first,  shall  always  obey  with  . they  i)art  with  their  summer  dress,  and  in  spring 
generous,  the  stupid  and  unuoticing,  and  the  per-  reluctance,  and  continue  self-willed  and  restiffjwhen  they  throw  off  their  winter  fur.  This 
verse  and  rebellious.  In  all  these,  the  more  all  his  life.  Kestiveness,  and  various  other quali-iopinion  does  not  appear  to  be  supported  by  any 
they  are  treated  with  reason,  temper,  and  con\-  ties,  bad  or  good;  arc  also  known  to  be  some- {direct  observations,  nor  is  countenanced  by  any 
passion,  the  more  they  conduce  to  the  ease,  the  times  hereditai-y,  and  to  run  through  many  gene-i  analogical  reasonings.  If  we  attend  to  the  mode 
profit,  and  contentment  of  man;  and  this,  I  am  rations.  Do  not  these  natural  tendencies,  (grant- jin  which  the  hair  on  the  human  head  becomes 
convinced  by  experience,  will  be  acknowledged  ing  their  existence)  either  in  man,  or  beast,  grey  as  we  advance  in  years,  it  will  not  be  diffa- 
by  none  more  readily  than  by  those,  who,  having  arise  from  the  accidental  variation  of  specific 'cult  to  perceive  that  the  change  is  not  produced 
been  accustomed  to  the  contrary,  will  vouchsafe  quantity  in  the  elements  which  compose  the  atii-  by  the  growth  of  new  hair  of  a  white  colour,  but 
to  make  fair  trial  of  such  methods.  As  to  the  cal  mass,  or  compound  ;  from  its  peculiar  struc-  by  a  change  in  thecolour  of  the  old  hair.  Hence 
first,  or  the  docile  and  generous,  it  is  inconceiva- ture,  and  organization?  j  there  will  be  found  some  hairs  pale  towards  the 

blc  to  those  who  have  not  made  the  pleasing  cs-j  It  is  impossible,  by  any  mode  of  calculation,  middle,  and  white  towards  the  extremity,  while 
say,  to  what  a  degree  of  perfection  their  facul-j  which  includes  the  probable  risks,  to  attach  thejthe  base  is  of  a  dark  colour.  Now,  in  ordinary 
ties  may  be  brought,  by  rational  and  conciliating « value  of  a  single  penny  to  the  living  carcase  of  ajcases,  the  hair  of  the  human  head,  unlike  that 
usage.  In  a  very  short  time,  correction  becomes  |  determined  restiff,  or  vicious  horse;  and  it  isjof  several  of  the  Inferior  animals,  is  always  dark 
jicrfcctly  useless,  and  the  whip  and  spur,  the  the  interest  of  every  unfortunate  proprietor  of  I  at  the  base,  and  still  continues  so  during  the 
mere  harmless  instruments  of  your  direction. —  'such  an  one,  to  knock  him  on  the  head,  in  pre-! change  to  grey ;  hence  we  are  disposed  to  con- 
1  he  sound  of  his  master's  voice  is  at  once  loved,  fcrence  to  being  obliged  to  keep  and  use  him. — 'elude  from  analogy,  that  the  change  of  colour, 
feared,  and  obeyed,  by  a  generous,  and  well- 1  The  conquest  gained  over  his  will,  is  al  way  stem- 1  in  those  animals  which  become  white  in  winter, 
managed  horse.  Instead  of  a  reluctant  and  porary  and  uncertain  ;  in  a  single  moment,  more  is  effected,  not  by  a  renewal  of  the  hair,  but  by 
treacherous  slave,  you  have  obtained  an  humble,  [than  the  worth  of  his  whole  life  of  service  is;  a  changein  thecolour  of  the  secretions  of  the 
and  faithful  friend,  a  willing  sharer  in  your  toils, 'kicked  down,  and  perhaps  some  melancholy  ac-|rete  mucosum,  by  which  the  hair  is  nourished, 
and  in  your  pleasures ;  e\cnan  agreeable  com- ^cident  induced.  Many  dashing  young  blades.  Tor  perhaps  by  that  secretion  of  the  colouring 
pinion,  who,  although  he  cannot  converse,  un-|know,  are  fond  of  exhibiting  their  prowess,  and! matter  being  diminished,  or  totally  suspended, 
lierstands  you  well  ;  who  takes  every  hint,  every  their  skill,  upon  these  intractable  animals  ;  but}  "  But  as  analogy  is  a  dangerous  instrument  of 
ication,  from  your  hand  or  voice,  in  an  in-  I  really  think  it  a  pity,  that  such  as  have  any  1  investigation  in  those  departments  of  knowledge 

bnunstolose,  should  risk  a  fracture,  in  so  unin-j  which  ultimately  rest  on  experiment  or  observa- 
tcresting  and  contemptible  a  business.  In  these  jtion,  so  we  are  not  disposed  to  lay  much  stress 
cases,  chance  often  throws  them  into  situations,  on  the  preceding  argument  which  it  has  furnish- 
in  which  neither, their  strength,  nor  courage,  canjed.  ^  The  appearances  exhibited  by  a  specimen 


!>iant ;  and  plainly  shews  a  pride  and  pleasure  in 
o»je\liencc,  whether  it  be  to  constrain  himself  for 
)  our  ease,  or  to  lay  out  the  whole  of  his  powers, 
even  unto  death,  for  your  service.  While  such 
advantages  are  practicable,  through  the  easy  and 
pleasing  means  of  humanity,  who  would  take  the 
pains  to  be  a  tyrant  ? 

It  is  well  known  that  some  horses,  although 
rather  ill-natured  to  their  own  species,  for  which 
1:  is  difficult  to  assign  a  reason,  are  exceedingly 
attached  to  the  human,  and  will  play  with  their 
keepers,  with  as  much  apparent  delight,  as  spa- 
niels; but  horse-play  is  proverbially  dangerous, 
aiid  1  have  thence  witnessed  several  fatiil  acci- 
(leiits. 

The  second  class,  or  the  stupid  and  unnoticing, 
it  is  obvious,  can  never  be  mended  by  harsh  and 
cniel  usage.  It  can  only  serve  to  increase  the 
natural  torpor  of  their  disposition,  and  render 
thtir  bodies  insensible  and  callous;  iu  fact,  to 
Ictstn  their  use,  and  increase  their  owner's  trou 
ble.  A  post-boy  would  say  to  me,  Ah,  master, 
roar  fine  reasons  would  never  bring  my  horses 
through  their  stage."  These  practical  sages  are, 
however,  not  always  right.  It  seems  to  me,  at 
lent  plavaible,  that  if  they  did  not  deaden  their 


be  of  much  use  to  them.  The  last  accident  of| 
this  sort,  I  particularly  noticed,  happened  to  a 
man,  who  had  both  his  thighs  broken,  by  his 
horse  taking  it  into  his  head,  to  go  down  with 
him  into  the  area  of  a  house,  near  Leicester 
Fields. 

CTo  be  cont'mued,) 
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[Continued  from  fxage  262.] 
An  interesting  inquiry  yet  remains  to  be  made 
regarding  the  manner  in  which  this  change  in  the 
color  of  the  dress  is  effected.  The  attention 
of  naturalists  has,  of  late  years,  been  directed  to 
this  subject,  and  several  important  observations 
have  been  made,  equally  interesting  to  the  phy- 
siological and  systematical  zoologist. 

From  the  belief  which  is  generally  entertained, 
that  in  hair  and  feathers  there  is  no  circulati  n, 
neither  aecretion  nor  absorption,  a  conviction 


of  the  ermine  now  before  us  are  more  satisfacto- 
ry and  convincing.  It  was  shot  on  the  9th  May, 
(1814,)  in  a  garb  intermediate  between  its  win- 
ter and  summer  dress.  In  the  belly,  and  all  the 
under  parts,  the  white  colour  had  nearly  disap- 
peared, in  exchange  for  the  primrose-yellow, 
tlic  ordinai  y  tinge  of  these  parts  in  summer.* 
The  upper  parts  had  not  fully  acquired  their  or- 
dinary summer  colour,  which  is  a  deep  yellow- 
ish brown  There  were  still  several  white  spots, 
and  not  a  few  with  a  tinge  of  yellow.  Upon  ex- 
amining those  white  and  yellow  spots,  not  a  trace 
of  interspersed  new  short  brown  hair  could  be 
decerned.  This  would  certainly  not  have  been 
the  case  if  the  change  of  colour  is  effected  by  a 
change  of  fur.  Besides,  while  some  parts  of  the 
tur  on  the  back  had  acquired  their  proper  colour, 
even  in  those  parts  numerous  hairs  could  be  ob- 
served of  a  wax -yellow,  and  in  all  the  interme- 
diate stages  from  yellovvish-brown,  throu;'h  yel- 
low, to  while. 

These  observations  leave  little   room  to 
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doubt,  that  the  change  of  colour  takes  place  in 
the  old  hair,  and  that  the  change  from  white  to 
brown  passes  through  yellow.  If  this  conclusion 
is  not  admitted,  then  we  must  suppose  that  this 
animal  casts  its  hair  at  least  seven  times  in  the 
year.  In  spring,  it  must  produce  primrose-yel- 
low hair;  then  hair  of  a  wax-yellow ;  and,  lastly, 
of  a  yellowish  brown.  The  same  process  must 
be  gone  through  in  autumn,  only  reversed,  and 
with  the  addition  of  a  suit  of  white.  The  absur- 
dity of  this  supposition  is  too  apparent  to  be  far- 
ther exposed. 

"  With  respect  to  the  opinion  which  we  have 
advanced,  it  seems  to  be  attended  with  few  difh- 
culties.  We  urge  not  in  support  of  it,  the  ac- 
counts which  have  been  published  of  the  human 
hair  changing  its  colour  during  the  course  of  a 
single  night  ;  but  we  think  the  particular  obser- 
vations on  the  ermine  warrant  us  in  believing, 
that  the  change  of  colour  in  the  alpine  hair  is  ef- 
fected by  a  similar  process.'  But  how  is  the 
change  accomplished  in  birds  ? 

*♦  ifhe  young  ptarmigans  are  mottled  in  their 
first  plumage  similar  to  their  parents.  They 
bf  corr\e  white  in  winter,  and  again  mottled  in 
spring.  These  young  birds,  provided  the  change 
of  color  is  effected  by  moulting,  must  produce 
thrf  e  different  coverings  of  feathers  in  the  course 
of  ten  months.  This  is  a  waste  of  vital  energy, 
which  we  do  not  suppose  any  bird  in  its  wild 
state  capable  of  sustaining;  as  moulting  is  the 
most  debilitating  process  which  they  undergo. — 
In  other  birds  of  full  age,  two  moultings  must  be 
necessary.  In  these  changes,  the  range  of  color 
is  from  blackish  grey  through  grev  to  white,  an 
arrangement  so  nearly  resembling  that  which  pre 
vails  in  the  ermine,  that  we  are  disposed  to  con- 
sider the  change  of  colour  to  take  place  in  the 
old  feathers,  and  not  by  the  growth  of  new  plu- 
mage ;  this  change  of  colour  being  independent 
of  the  ordinary  annual  moultings  of  the  birds. 

•'Independent  of  the  support  from  analogy 
which  the  ermine  furnishes,  we  may  observe, 
that  the  colours  of  other  parts  of  a  bird  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  season.  This  is  fremiently  ob- 
servable in  the  feet,  legs,  and  bill.  Now,  since 
a  change  takes  place  in  the  colouring  secretions 
of  these  organs,  what  prevents  us  from  sup- 
posing that  similar  changes  take  place  in  the 
feathers.^  But  even  in  the  case  of  birds,  we 
have  before  us  an  example  as  convincing  as  the 
ermine  already  mentioned.  It  is  a  specimen  of 
the  little  auk  ( Mca  aiie^J  which  was  shot  in 
Zetland  in  the  end  of  February  1810.  The  chin 
is  still  in  its  winter  dress  of  white,  but  the  fea- 
thers on  the  lower  part  of  the  throat  have  as- 
sumed a  dusky  hue.  Both  the  shafts  and  webs 
have  become  of  a  blackish  grey  colour  at  the 
base  and  in  the  centre,  while  the  extremities  of 
both  still  continue  white.  The  change  from 
black  to  white  is  here  effected  by  passing  through 
grey.  If  we  suppose  that  in  this  bird  the  changes 
of  the  color  of  the  plumage  are  accomplished  by 
moulting,  or  a  change  of  feathers,  we  must  ad- 
mit the  existence  of  three  such  moultings  in  the 
course  of  the  year— one  by  which  the  white  win- 
ter dress  is  produced,  another  for  the  dusty 
spring  dress,  and  a  third  for  the  black  garb  of 
summer.  It  is  surely  unnecessary  to  point  out 
any  other  examples  in  support  of  our  opinion  on 
this  subject.  W«  have  followed  nature,  and  our 
conclusions  appear  to  be  justified  by  the  appear- 
ances which  we  have  described." 

Since  the  preceding  observations  were  commu< 
nicjned  to  the  public.  Professor  Jameson  has 
obligingly  pointed  out  to  me  the  following  pas- 
sage in  Cartwright's  Journal  of  Transactions 
on  the  Coast  of  Labrador  (3  vols.  4to.  Newark 
1792,)  vol.  i.  p.  278,  as  containing  an  expression 
«>f  the  same  opinion  which  I  had  formed  upon 


the  snbject  "  28th  September  1773.— This 
morning  I  took  a  walk  upon  the  hills  to  the 
westward,  and  killed  seven  brace  of  grouac. — 
These  birds  are  exactly  the  same  with  those  of 
the  same  name  in  Europe,  save  only  in  the  color 
of  their  feathers,  which  are  speckled  with  white 
in  summer,  and  perfectly  white  in  winter,  four- 
teen black  ones  in  the  tail  excepted,  which  al- 
ways remain  the  same.  When  1  was  in  England, 
Mr.  Banks  (now  Sir  Joseph  Banks,)  Doctor 
SoLANDER,  and  several  other  naturalists,  having 
inquired  of  me  respecting  the  manner  of  these 
birds  changing  colour,  I  took  particular  notice  of 
those  I  killed,  and  can  aver  for  a  fact,  that  they 
get  at  this  time  of  the  year  a  very  large  addition 
of  feathers,  all  of  which  are  white  ;  and  that  the 
coloured  feathers  at  the  same  time  change  to 
white.  In  spring,  most  of  the  white  feathers 
drop  off,  and  are  succeeded  by  coloured  ones ; 
or,  I  rather  believe,  all  the  white  ones  drop  off, 
and  that  they  get  an  entire  new  set.  At  the  two 
seasons  they  change  very  differently;  in  the 
spring,  beginning  at  the  neck,  and  spreading 
from  thence  ;  now,  they  begin  on  the  belly,  and 
end  at  the  neck.  There  are  also  ptarmigans  in 
this  country,  which  are  in  all  respects  the  same 
as  those  I  have  killed  on  some  high  mountains  in 
Scotland." 

The  total  absence  of  everything  like  demon- 
stration of  the  truth  of  the  assertion  regarding 
the  autumnal  change  of  the  colour  of  the  plu 
mage  of  the  grouse,  and  the  language  of  hesita- 
tion which  he  employed  when  speaking  of  the 
changes  observed  to  take  place  in  spring,  pro- 
bably induced  those  naturalists  who  had  perused 
Cartwright's  work,  to  reject  statements  so  op- 
posite to  tlie  opinions  generally  entertained  on 
the  subject.  The  conjecture  that  ail  the  white 
feathers  drop  off  in  spring,  even  those  which 
were  produced  in  the  previous  autumn,  to  be 
succeeded  by  coloured  ones,  has  not  been  veri- 
fied by  any  observations  which  we  have  been  able 
to  make  on  the  subject 


Many  animals,  which  arc  unable  to  pi*ovide 
against  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  by  vary- 
ing the  quantity  and  the  colour  of  their  dress, 
are,  nevertheless,  protected  by  being  able  to 
shift  their  quarters,  so  as  to  live  throughout  the 
whole  year  in  a  temperature  congenial  to  their 
constitution. 

(To  be  continuedtj 
EXTRACTS 

FROM  MORE  MODERN  WRITERS  ON  THE  USE  OY 
SALT  Ili  AGRICULTURE. — No.  III. 

From  a  Pam/i/itet  entitled  "  Hints  to  Country 
Gentlemen  and  Farmers^  on  the  imfiortance  o/ 
using  Salt  as  a  general  Manure,^*  By  tlielate  J. 
Hollinsheady  Esq.  of  Chorley,  Third  edition^ 
1802. 

[Continued  from  fiage  261.] 
"  The  only  manure  that  can  be  procured  in  all 
places  is  dung  (lime  and  marl  being  entirely  lo- 
cal, and  confined  to  certain  districts,)  and  hoxr 
insufficient  it  is  to  answer  all  the  purposes  ot 
husbandry,  need  not  here  be  insisted  upon,  siacc 
it  must  be  plain  to  the  most  superficial  observ- 
er. Let  us  turn  our  eyes  for  a  moment  to  the 
generality  of  breeding  and  grazing  farms,  and 
see  in  what  state  they  are.  The  dung  that  can 
be  raised  from  the  produce  of  the  farm  is  all 
expended  upon  a  few  acres  of  meadow- land, 
whilst  tlie  pasture-grounds  are  destitute  of  eve- 
ry kind  of  improvement.  This  is  no  idle  specu- 
lation ;  for  which  way  soever  we  turn  our  obser- 
vation, we  shall  find  abundant  proofs  of  the  truth  of 
the  assertion — thousands  and  ten  thousands  of 
acres  lying  in  the  same  state,  with  regard  to  any 
actual  improvement  that  has  been  made  in  them 
in  which  they  came  out  of  the  Creator's  hdnus, 
and  must  inevitably  remain  so,  unless  some  other 
manures  are  introduced  into  practice,  besides 
those  which  are  now  in  use." 

••What  a  misfortune  to  the  dairy  must  thi>> 
neglect  of  the  pasture  grounds  be !  and  this  too 


The  moulting  of  birds  takes  place  in  all  cases  ig  the  ground  upon  which  the  occupier  must 


gradually^  and  in  those  species  whose  plumage 
changes  colour  with  the  season,  the  different 
moultings  take  place  at  corresponding  periods. 
In  the  autumn,  Jee  find  that  the  black  leathers 
on  the  head  of  the  Larus  ridibundua  change  to 
a  white  colour.  But  besides  the  altered  feathers, 
others  spring  up,  of  a  white  colouV,  to  increase 
the  quantity  of  clothing.  This  gull  has,  there- 
fore, during  the  winter,  some  of  the  feathers  of 
the  head  old,  and  others  young.  Again,  in 
spring  the  white  feathers  of  the  winter  become 
black,  and  a  few  new  feathers  make  their  ap- 
pearance, likewise  of  a  black  colour,  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  older  ones  which  drop  off  in  suc- 
cession. Some  of  the  feathers  on  the  head  of 
this  gull  are  half  a  year  older  than  others  ;  and 
consequently,  we  may  infer,  will  fall  off  sooner 
than  those  of  more  lecent  growth.  From  these, 
and  simifar  facts,  furnished  by  several  species  of 
British  birds,  we  are  disposed  to  coRclude,  that 
the  feathers  which  are  produced  in  autumn  and 
the  beginning  of  winter,  and  which  correspond 
with  the  conditions  of  the  season,  change  their 
colour  in  spring,  and  continue  in  this  state  until 
they  are  shed  in  autumn.  The  feathers  which 
are  produced  in  spring,  continue  of  the  same  hue 
during  the  summer,  change  their  colour  in  win- 
ter, and  fall  off  again  upon  the  approach  of 
spring.  In  this  manner,  the  quantity  of  the  plu 
mage  fit  for  the  different  seasons  of  the  year  is 
easily  regulated,  and  it  is  only  necessary  that 
the  change  of  colour  in  each  feather  should  take 
place  but  once  in  the  course  of  its  connexion 
with  the  bird.  By.these  arrangements,  the  wel 
fare  of  the  individual  is  promoted  by  the  (umplest 
means. 


principally  rely ;  for  it  is  well  known,  that  dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  whilst  his  cows  are  at 
grass,  is  the  time  in  which  he  chiefly  produces 
his  butter  and  cheese ;  and  yet  this  ground  is 
entirely  neglected.  Whilst  the  demand  for 
those  articles  is  daily  increasing,  we  are  indif- 
ferent whether  their  productiveness  be  propor- 
tioned to  that  demand ;  by  which  inattention 
the  price  of  those  commodities  has,  in  a  few 
years,  been  doubled.  And  what  shall  bring  them 
to  their  former  price?  Manure  these  fiastures 
with  salt.  By  this  means  we  shall  increase  their 
produce  two-fold,  and  consequently  decrease  the 
price  of  those  necessaries  of  life  neariy  in  an 
equal  pi*oportion.  This  would  be  an  unspeaka- 
ble advantage  and  comfort  to  the  labouring  poor, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  was  enriching  both  the 
farmer  and  land-owner. 

I  know  some  will  say  that  there  are  many 
soils  n^hich  cannot  be  improved.  I  deny  the  as- 
sertion. Let  but  the  tarmer  be  properly  en- 
couraged to  make  the  trial,  and  I  am  convinced 
he  will  not  find  his  labour  lost.  If  our  ancestors 
Uad  always  been  indifferent  to  agricultural^  im- 
provements, what  must  have  been  our  situation 
at  the  present  day  ?  We  might  have  lived  upon 
the  haws  and  berries  of  the  field ;  for  nature 
has  uot  been  so  lavish  in  her  gifts  to  this  coun- 
try as  to  some  others :  few  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  will  thrive  and  flourish  without  the  most 
unremitting  industry.  By  nature  our  a/i/iles 
are  crabs,  and  our  plums  ai9ea!  but  art  and 
nature  have  changed  the  scene:  and  health- 
giving  exercise,  properly  directed,  and  duly  en- 
couraged, would  bnng  the  kingdom  to  an  un- 
exampled pitch  of  plenty  and  splendour* 
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Tkt  proper  cuUivalioa  of  tUe  soil  ii  anob- 
jcet  4P  pwiliariy  ifltcf^atinf  IQ  tbe  community 

ft  be  «iKifiikmi4  tbe  most  mcrito- 
im  of  cmmtiy . 
*■  Of  with  iiD|kOttatH:e  ardhc  studjr  and  prac- 
tice of  ft^italture  in  Scotland,  that  they  have 
instituted  a  prof csfMDf**lii[i  in  cmt:  of  thcirnmver- 
siti^rs;  and  it  is  mu^h  Ui  hi-  lament^itl,  tiiat  ^ 
rrtiUr  inscituiion  is  not  mu '  niiccil  into  our  uni- 
^  i  ^jties^  itsit  woaltl  csitut i.illy  tend  to  the  pm- 
motion  of  this  most  important  department  of 
knowledge,  so  highly  beneficial  to  mankind." 

It  is  iiroved  by  the  general  returns  of  the 
runiber  of  inhabitants  in  England  and  IPalei^ 
tuat  there  has  been  an  increase  of  two  millions 
(cr  nearly  one -fourth  of  the  whole)  during  the 
la>t  century.  Then,  as  population  and  manu- 
factures are  rapidly  increasing,  is  it  not  of  the 
\>tmost  consequence  that  we-  should  have  a  pro- 
;  oriionatc  increase  in  the  productions  of  the 
eanh  f 

With  proper  encouragement  to  and  man- 
ij^ement  in  agriculture,  1  have  no  hesitation  in 
daiiniing  that  the  generality  of  land,  in  most 
purts  of  England,  might  be  made  to  produce 
<. oablc  crops  in  a  very  little  time ;  and  with  the 
auvlition  of  salt  as  a  manure,  instead  of  im- 
porting com  from  abroad,  to  the  great  disadvan- 
tage of  the  nation,  we  might  make  our  own  pro- 
(l  ice,  not  only  sufficient  for  home  consumption, 
bu:  also  to  supply  the  wants  of  our  neighboura 
1  need  not  insist  on  the  advantage  to  be  deriv- 
from  such  an  improvement,  not  only  to  the 
termers,  but  to  the  public  at  large,  for  it  is  well 
known  to  every  commercial  man,  of  what  im- 
I>  itLncc  it  is  that  our  merchants  should  always 
hd\  c  it  in  their  power  to  undersell  their  rivals 
ill  foreign  markets:  this,  however,  it  will  be 
impossible  for  them  to  do,  even  if  there  be  no 
'Advance  in  the  price  of  the  raw  material,  un- 
l<^s  by  bringing  down  the  price  of  provisions 
Nit'  proportionably  keep  down  the  price  of  labour. 
And  no  other  mode  can  be  adopted  so  likely  to 
accrmplish  this  most  desirable  end  as  the  gene- 
ral u-iC  of  salt  for  manure. 

•*\Ve  shall  just  mention  one  thing  more  in 
vipport  of  what  has  been  advan«ed  respecting 
the  benefits  of  salt  for  manure,  which  falls  with- 
in every  farmer's  notice,  but  which, probably,  has 
not  struck  him  in  that  light  in  which  we  are 
a'joui  to  represent  it.  Cattle  kept  in  a  straw- 
yard,  without  any  thtng  but  straw  for  their  sus- 
tenance, yield  a  poor  light  manure,  little  supe- 
rior to  natural  soil ;  whilst  cows  or  oxen  feed- 
iTi;^'  on  good  hay,  assisted  by  corn,  oil-cakes,  or^ 
oiner  invigorating  food,  produce  manure  of  the 
bcbt  kind ;  thus  the  stronger  the  manures  are 
iiiiprcgnated  with  salts,  of  more  value  they  are." 

"We  have  at  least  seven  millio7i8  of  acres  of 
uncultivated  land  in  this  kingdom  What  a 
lo>s  to  the  community  must  this  be  !  Here  is 
ground  sufficient,  if  properly  cultivated,  to  fur- 
nisn  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  with 
bread,  lying  entirely  waste,  whilst  they  are 
P  )  ing  a  double  price  for  the  necessaries  of  life ! 
Let  us  not  neglect  the  advantages  which  provi- 
dence has  so  kindly  put  in  our  power :  the  means 
0^  Mief  are  within  our  reach,  if  we  are  not 
^anting  to  ourselves.  If  half  the  money  that 
necessarily  and  humanely  spent  during  the 
Uie  scarcity,  in  bounties  an  the  importation  of 
^^in,  had  been  laid  out  in  inclosing  waste  lands, 
if'^l  l^iving  premiums  to  farmers,  I  am  convinced 
th<4t  in  any  future  unfavourable  season  we  should 

'  be  obliged  to  rely  upon  a  scanty  and  preca- 
rious supply  of  grain  from  other  countries,  but 
^  our  own  granaries  at  home,  which  have  been 
^♦^ll  stored  in  a  time  of  plenty  by  the  wholc^me 
pnxluce  of  cor  native  soil. 


*^  Wli4t  a^lesiBifig  prcispca  W04ild  It  be  to  6ve- tft  U  \n  cQi\^xmu  during  the  wmt«r^  mid  aUu 
oat  tife  limm  Idi^jlm  daiivisaed  mts  ricb pfts  Incceti^  of  tiie      Uck*  id  Itie  ftafe mm^&i  1^ 


tures,  and  the  low  lands  made  of  pro- 

ducing the  mifst  abundant  and  litie^yl^il^t  crops 
of  }^r<i]nt  or  artiftcial  grass  ! 

U  wc  turn  oiir  eyes  to  the  empire  of  C/tina, 
sh  kl!  tlic'if  see  the  bentf^ciLil  eff^^rts  of  u  due 
.,iVt  i/h^  I  Mil  to-  Liij  L ,  T.iLu  I'C  Thf  |!'M^.ii;ilaiiiW5,,  ni'ion 
iih  iivci  av^e  thrmighoiit  tliJit  \i^L  .^J3pir*%  I'VKnuu^i 
ttj*lht:'  surprising  numbtrr  ot"  threi-  htiTidn  ii  u,- 
habitants,  to  every  square  mile  ;  that  ia,  nearly 
three  times  the  population  of  this  country  ;  and 
yet  these  people  are  maintained  in  plenty,  with 
out  any  assistance  from  other  nations.  How  this 
is  accomplished.  Sir  George  Staunton,  in  his 
elegant  and  authentic  account  of  Lord  Macart- 
ney's embassy  to  China^  informs  us.  '  The  whole 
surface  of  the  empire,'  says  he,  *  is  with  trifling 
exceptions  dedicated  to  the  production  of  food 
tor  man  alone.  Few  parks  and  pleasure-grounds 
are  seen  except  those  belonging  to  the  Emperor. 
Little  land  is  taken  up  with  roads,  the  chief 
communication  being  by  water.  There  are  no 
commons  or  lands  suffered  to  lie  waste  through 
neglect,  or  the  caprice  or  for  the  sport  of  great 
proprietors.  No  arable  land  lies  fallow.  And 
whatever  defects  there  are  in  the  soil,  it  is  sup- 
plied by  mixture  with  other  earths,  by  manure, 
by  watering,  and  by  careful  and  useful  industry 
of  every  kind.'  Let  us  copy  after  so  useful  an 
example. 

The  present  high  price  of  salt,  encumbered 
as  it  is  with  heavy  duties,  is  such  as  to  pre- 
vent all  attempts  of  the  farmer  to  ascertain  its 
real  utility  by  experiments.  In  order  to  do 
away  this  inconvenience,  we  sincerely  hope  the 
legislature  will  take  this  matter  into  its  furtlier 
consideration,  and  repeal  the  duty  upon  salt,  as 
the  only^  thing  that  can  effectually  promote  the 
proper  iihprovement  of  the  country. 
«  "  The  Salt  Rock  in  Cheshire  lies  about  thirty- 
six  yaixis  below  the  surface,  in  thickness  from 


*t,  hut  lill^wUe  taf  >i».^. 
the  untie  «f  fire  eMllt^J 
excellent  maiiTirf/* 

"  \  f^rnflt^i-  iu  the  cemntf  nFS^Jssex,  some  years 
aj^o,  h:ij  a  T.-  1  ^  '^  'ir  p,irt  r  f  which  was  rery  wtt 
^iid  rushy,      .  phulucttl  ujion  it  wa??  of 

^0  sour  .iUul  iiiipkM^.Tiu  a  kind,  ihit  the  cat'. 

0:1  Id  not  gTf\/cnpO[i  i*  :  lie  tried  sevt  rLil  ni* - 
thods  to  improve  it,  but  to  little  purpose ;  at  la«t, 
having  heard  of  the  benefits  of  salt  as  a  manure, 
he  determined  to  try  that ;  for  which  purpose  he 
procured  a  quantity  of  Rock  salt,  which  in  a 
random  way,  without  any  regard  to  the  precise 
quantity,  he  threw  upon  this  rushy  gi-ound,  fen- 
cing it  off  from  the  other  part  of  the  field  ;  the 
first  effect  ot  which  was  a  total  disappearance  of 
every  kind  of  vegetation.  In  a  short  time  after, 
however,  it  produced  the  largest  quantity  of 
mushrooms  ever  seen  upon  an  equal  space  of 
ground  in  that  country.  These  in  the  spring 
following  were  succeeded  by  a  most  plentiful  and 
luxuriant  crop  of  grass,  far  exceeding  the  other 
part  of  the  held  in  the  richness  of  its  verdure 
and  the  quickness  of  its  growth  :  the  cattle  were 
remarkable  fond  of  it;  and  though  the  salt  was 
laid  on  it  ufiwards  of  twenty  yearn  ag-o,  this 
part  is  still  far  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  field." 
ipliendix  to  Air,  HolUnshead^s  fiamfihlet^ — 
page  33 — 35. 

Mr.  Wedge,  in  his  agricultural  survey  of  the 
county  of  Chester,  says,  "foul  salt  is  a  most  ex- 
cellent manure,  either  for  pasture  lands  or  fal- 
lows :  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  so 
large  a  quantity  as  seven  or  eight  hundred  tons 
should  annually,  in  Cheshire,  alone,  be  lost  to 
the  community.  The  heavy  duty  laid  upon  refuse 
or  dirtied  salt  prevents  its  use  for  manure. 
"  A  difference  of  opinion,"  continues  he, 
having  been  entertained  as  to  the  utility  of 
salt  as  a  manure,  we  insert  the  following  expe- 


ten  to  forty  yards;  it  extends  twelve  miles  in j riment  which  we  have  been  favoured  with 
length,  and  several  miles  in  breadth;  and  by  a  gentleman  of  Norwich:  In  a  meadow, 
throughout  the  whole  dibtrict  springs  arise,!  where  the  after-grass  being  of  a  coarse,  rank 
which  are  made  into  salt.  This  rock,  together  nature,  which  the  cattle  refused  to  eat,  salt  was 
with  those  which  are  in  Worcestershire,  ^c.  laid  upon  apart  of  the  meadow,  and  the  cattle 


are  sufficient  to  supply  the  whole  kingdom  for 
ever,  without  any  fear  of  their  being  exhaust- 
ed ;  and  if  properly  applied,  are  a  treasure  far 
greater  than  the  gold  mines  of  Mexico  and 
Peru." 

"  The  following  account  we  had  from  Mr. 
Thomas  Sutton,  of  Middlewich,  in  Cheshire. 
'  About  twelve  years  since  I  dug  up,*  says  he, 
*a  quantity  of  earth  out  of  a  field  where  a  new 
building  was  going  to  be  erected,  in  which  there 
was  some  appearance  of  salt-springs,  the  wa- 
ter from  which  had  oozed  up  through  the  soil, 
and  left  an  incrustation  composed  of  the  particles 
of  salt  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground.  This  soil, 
together  with  the  salt  contained  in  it,I  mixed  with 
horse-dung;  after  it  had  lain  some  time  in  the 
heap,  I  spread  it  upon  a  piece  of  meadow-ground, 
which  has  been  mown  ever  since,  without  any 
other  manure  having  been  laid  upon  it ;  and  the 
other  part  of  the  meadow  has  been  manured  in 
the  usual  way  every  second  year,  and  yet  is  now 
in  no  better  condition  than  that  which  was  co- 
vered with  the  salt  and  dung  twelve  years  ago." 

A  farmer  at  Glasson,  near  Lancaster,  has 
for  some  time  been  in  the  habit  of  carting  salt- 
water to  put  upon  his  dung  whilst  in  the  heap 
in  the  yard,  t>efore  it  was  taken  to  be  spread 
upon  the  ground,  which  he  has  found  by  ex- 
perience very  much  enriches  the  dung,  and 
makes  it  better  manure.  A  great  advantage 
might  also  be  derived  to  the  farmer  from  spread 
ing  sea-sand  under  and  amongst  the  dung,  whilst 


have  ever  since  preferred  the  grass  growing  on 
that  ground  to  every  other  part  of  the  field,  and 
eaten  up  every  blade.  He  also  states  that  the 
good  effects  of  salt  are  particularly  seen  by  mix- 
ing it  even  with  the  coarsest  manure,  and  then 
laying  it  upon  the  land." 

The  late  Thomas  Butterworth  Bayley,  Esq, 
who  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
honorary  member  of  the  honorable  Board  of 
Agriculture  in  London,  in  his  "Thoughts  on 
Manures,"  after  enumerating  nineteen  different 
substances  which  improve  land,  adds,  "  there  is 
another  source  of  improvement  lost  to  the 
COUNTRY,  but  not  through  the  fault  «/*  the 
farmers,  viz.  refuse  Rock-salt,  and  refiise  liquor 
from  the  salt-works.  I  trust  the  very  impolitic 
restriction  which  forbids  the  use  of  this  valua- 
ble manure,  and  causes  its  total  loss^  will  soon 
be  removed  by  the  exertions  of  this  society,  and 
chose  of  the  honorable  Board  of  Agriculture." 
From  an  address  read  to  the  Member»  of  the 
Agricultural  Society  of  Manchester^  Octoher 
22.  1795. 

"  Salt  is  the  mother  of  all  manures,  as  every 
kind  of  manure  is  higher  or  lower  in  value  ac- 
cording to  the  salt  it  produces ;  and  every  kind 
of  manure  is  portioned  out  to  the  land  according 
to  the  quantity  of  salt  or  nitre  it  is  thought  to 
have  in  it.  Formerly,  salt  was  thought  to  be  an 
impoverisher  of  land,  but  experience  has  taught 
us  wisdom  ;  it  is  now  found  to  be  otherwise,  pro- 
vided it  is  duly  proportioned  to  the  state  the 
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land  is  in,  and  mixed  to  mollify  it  as  follows : 
take  ten  bushels  of  salt,  and  six  bushels  of  dry 
ashes,  and  mix  all  together;  then  spread  them 
on  the  land,  ami  harrow  them  in  with  the  seed : 
this  is  a  sufficient  dressing  for  an  English  acre, 
as  it  is  better  to  repeat  the  dressing  than  to  lay 
too  much  on  at  once.  By  being  thus  mixed,  one 
particle  incorporates  and  mollifies  the  other. 
Salt  itself  is  rather  too  severe  and  liarsh  in  its 
nature,  and  if  laid  too  thick  on,  might  prove  of 
bad  consequence  ;  but  if  conveyed  into  the  earth 
by  a  soapy,  smooth  metho<l,  will  prove  the  real 
enricher  the  earth  wants  to  send  forth  vegeta- 
tion;  this  dressing  will  last  for  three  crops. 
Sea- weed,  shells,  fish,  sea-water,  sea-sand,  have 
in  them  a  pro|jortion  of  salts  or  nitre,  and,  there- 
fore, must  be  esteemed  a  manure." — From  C 
Varley,  Esq.  communicated  to  the  Chester  Chro- 
nicle by  the  Rev,  B.  Dacre  of  Moseley^  near 
Manchester, 

(To  be  continued,) 

ANSWERS  TO  INQ.UIRIES  UPON 

MILLET,  FARM  BUILDINGS,  AND  THE 
VALUE  OF  ORCHARD  GRASS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERK:AN  FARMER 

Dear  Sir, 

I  am  glad  to  answer  your  mquines,  on  any  matter, 
connected  with  the  objects,  you  have,  so  zea- 
lously, brought  into  the  view  of  the  farmers 
in  your  county — and  although  1  a^u  not  con- 
scious that  1  merit  the  compliment  you  give  to 
my  judgment,  I  cannot  resist  the  desire  to  em- 
bark with  you,  in  the  course  which  you  have 
successfully  pursued.  To  your  inquiry — I  an- 
swer, millet  has  not  "the  effect  of  binding  the 
ground,"  nor  is  it  an  exhausting,  crop  when 
cut,  in  a  i^reen  state.  I  do  not  cultivate  it  for 
its  farinaceous  product.  I  value  it  as  fodder, 
more  than  any  thing,  I  have  seen.  It  requires 
a  good  soil,  very  fine  tilths  very  light  harrow- 
ing, and  rolling,  at  the  time  of  spwing.  I  have 
no  doubt,  that  **  sheep  would  like  it,"  if  cut  at 
an  early  stage,  and  from  land,  upon  which  the 
seeds  had  been  sown  thickly.  If  they  be  not 
thickly  sown,  the  stalks  become  too  large,  and 
hard,  for  sheep — I  should  not  recommend  it  for 
their  uae^  unless  it  be  cut  at  the  time,  when 
the  heads  have  beeh  just  formed.  I  shall  this 
year  sow  neai'ly  thirty  acres  for  hay.  I  shall 
cradle  it  when  the  seeds  are  half  ripe,  in  order, 
that  they  may  be  thrashed,  crushed  in  a  mill, 
and  after  mixed  with  the  fodder,  when  cut. 

Millet  is  not  "  infallible,"  and  although,  I 
have  been  successful  in  its  cultivation,  some 
farmers  haye  failed ;  oftener,  from  the  fault  of 
the  seeds,  the  want  of  soaking,  and  care  in  har- 
rowing, than  any  other  cause.  In  recommend- 
ing the  cultivation  of  any  new  crop,  some 
caution  should  be  observed,  until  it  be  ascer- 
tained, what  crops,  it  is  fitted  to  follow.  For 
if  it  should  happen,  that  the  experiment,  be 
niade  upon  a  soil,  which  had  been  exhausted, 
by  any  crop,  or  system  of  crops,  requiring 
the  same  particles,  of  matter  for  their  nourish- 
ment, failure  must  ensue.  Thus,  the  incautiou 
of  the  Dillctanti,  who  in  their  zeal  recommend 
for  all  situations,  that  which  has  succeeded 
but' in  a  corner  of  a  garden,  or  perhaps  in 
their  own  heads  alone,  causes  disgust,  among 
practical  men,  for  most  that  is  new.  I  have 
tried  orchard  grass  for  ten  years — it  produces 
more  pasturage,  than  any  artificial  grass,  I  have 
seen  in  America.  Th  re  is  some  difficulty  in 
'*  laying  it  down,"  at  least  two  bushels  per  acre, 
should  be  sown,  together  with  the  usual  quanti 
ties  of  clover  seeds,  in  the  latter  part  of  Septem- 
ber ;  it  should  be  lightly  harrowed  and  rolled. 
It  ought  not  to  be  depasttired  the  first  year,  as 


animals  pull  it  out  by  the  roots  in  large  quanti- 
ties during  the  early  stages,  of  its  growth. 

There  is  no  *•  substitute  for  Indian  com."  The 
best  auxiliaries  are  millet,  and  mangel  wurt- 
zel.  The  beets,  when  assisted  by  small  quan 
tities  of  corn  meal,  have  a  surprising  effect,  in 
certain  stages  of  the  fatting  process.  They 
have  real]y»  1  think,  a  large  portion  of  the  ex- 
cellence, which  we  should  derive  from  our  rich- 
est meadows  if  they  could  be  placed  in  their 
most  luxuriant  state,  in  the  small  compass  of  a 
bullock's  manger  from  January  to  May.  Millet 
in  its  farihaceous  state,  is  certainly  very  nutri- 
tions— but  I  consider  it  and  all  other  crops^ 
which  ripen  with  great  rapidity,  and  of  which 
the  leaves  are  small,  great  exhausters;  as  they 
cannot  derive  much  of  their  nourishment,  from 
the  atmosphere,  they  must  take  the  more  from 
the  soil. 

We  have  all  made,  in  this  state,  a  great  mis- 
take, in  cultivating  a  species  of  Indian  com, 
which  grows  high,  with  large  stalks,  rcquinng 
wide  intervals  for  cultivation. 

In  New  'England  a  smaller  sort  is  grown, 
which  produces  much  more  in  grain,  and  infi- 
nitely less  of  stalks — as  it  admits  of  being  pla- 
ced in  rows  not  so  far  apart,  the  soil,  is  less  ex- 
hausted by  the  exhalations  of  the  sun  in  the 


I  have  thought,  the  parade  of  Pennsylvania 
bams,  about  as  profitable  as  the  decoration  of 
our  fine  blue  waggons,  or  the  musical  bells  at- 
tached to  our  teams.  The  ingenious  mode  adopt- 
ed to  deprive  our  grasses,  of  their  most  valua- 
ble, and  nutritious  parts,  is  so  absurd,  that  it 
long  since  would  have  been  abandoned,  I  should 
hope,  had  not  our  prejudices  in  favour  of  old 
usages,  which  generally  keep  practical  faroier^ 
right,  in  this  instance  put  us  all  wrong. 

In  good  weather,  most  crops  of  grasses,  caa. 
be  secured  without  being  shaken  from  the  swarth. 
My  uniform  practice  for  many  years  has  beem 
to  allow  my  grass  to  reipain  nearly  two  days, 
untouched,  to  gather  it  by  an  horse  rake,  cock 
it  in  the  hot  fiart  of  the  day,  salt  it,  and  place 
it  in  an  ha^  house,  which  admits  a  free  circu- 
lation of  air.  My  clover  like  yours,  retains 
much  of  the  color  of  its  blossoms,  and  leaves. 
The  advantage  of  pitching  hay,  from  the  car- 
riage into  a  bank  bam,"  does  not  counterbal- 
ance, the  expense  of  labour  in  preparing,  the 
loss  of  nutrition  in  drying,  and  the  great  dan- 
ger of  fire  from  heating,  as  well  as  from  the  escape 
of  moisture,  which  so  often  in  this  climate,  at- 
tracts lightning,  to  the  utter  destruction  of 
the  building,  and  all  the  hopes  of  the  farm. 
The  convenience  of  feeding,  has  also  beea 


eariy  part  of  the  season,  and  is  not  so  much  j  brought  to  aid  the  arguments,  in  favour  of  a 
impoverished,  as  it  bears  less  weight  ui  stems jg^eat  Pennsylvania  bam.   We  owe  much  of  our 
i.       ,      »^    ,j         \  success,  to* the  industry,  care,  and  skill,  of  our 
"The  management  of  cattle  should  depend  excellent  German  population,  but  I  think,  it 


upon  the  purposes,  for  which  thev  are  destined. 
If  I  intended,  my  son,  or  my  calf  to  be  a  great 
heavy  unwieldy  tender  animal,  bloated  with 
fat,  I  would  cover  his  back  with  great  care,  and 
stuff  him  with  the  most  nutritious  aliment ;  but 
if  I  meant  him,  to  encounter  difficulty,  to  have 
vigor  of  consitution,  and  symmetry  in  shape,  I 
would  expose  him  after  a  certain  age^  to  con- 
stant exercise,  to  every  vicissitude  of  heat,  and 
colcf ;  guarding  always,  as  much  as  fiossidl^^ 
against  his  remaining  in  a  state  of  rest,  when 
wet.  If  any  quadruped,  be  taken  from  a  hot 
climate,  to  a  colder  one,  nature,  very  soon  sup- 

Clies  a  thicker  covering  of  hair;  and  it  will 
e  thus  found,  that  sdl  the  brute  creation, 
if  gradually  exposed  to  cold,  whilst  they 
are  protected  from  currents,  and  dampness  of 
air,  have  more  thrift  than  if  they  be  confined, 
in  a  close  atmosphere,  of  higher  temperature. 
The  secretions  of  milk,  are  certainly,  much 
diminished  by  cold ;  those  of  fat,  I  am  satis- 
fied, are  in  no  wise  lessened,  by  any  degree 
of  temperature,  which  is  not  very  severe.  Am- 
ple supplies  of  clean  straw,  and  friction,  with- 
out, tend  almost  as  much,  to  the  thrift  of  neat 
cattle,  as  the  increase  of  food,  beyond  a  certain 
point,  can  affect  their  "  proof  within. 
I  am,  dear  sir,, 

Your's,  &c. 

CURWEN. 

Fhiladel/ihia  County. 

Powefton,  Philad,  County^  July  1,  1823. 
Dear  Sir, 

Your  profitable  management,  much  more, 
than  the  high  state  of  cultivation,  in  which  the 
officers  of  the  society  found  your  farm,  leads 
me  to  desire,  not  merely  a  statement  of  the 
system,  you  pui*8ue,  in  the  preparation  of  your 
soil— the  arrangement  of  vour  fields— the  rota- 
tion of  your  crops— but  the  mode  of  securing 
your  fodder— feeding  your  cattle — and  the  ap- 
plicaticm  of  their  manure.  I  was  stmck,  by  the 
appearance  of  your  stock,  and  gratified,  at  find- 
ing, that  our  opinions,  and  practice  perfectly 
coincide,  in  the  preparation  of  hay,  and  distri- 
bution of  it  in  nay  houses,  instead  of  hug^ 
mows. 


may  be  questioned,  whether  the  expense  they 
incur,  in  the  arrangement  of  their  &rm  build- 
ings, is  not  very  of^en  mischievous,  not  mere- 
ly useless,  in  making  tender  their  cattle,  and 
diseasing  them  by  bad  hay.  It  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible in  this  state,  where  the  changes  of  cli- 
mate* are  sudden  and  severe,  to  guard  farm 
stock,  from  suffering  when  they  are  made  warai 
throughout  the  night,  and  necessarily,  left  ex- 
posed to  the  pelting  of  storms,  during  part  of 
the  day'.  I  am  convinced,  that  milch  cows,  and 
very  young  calves,  require  protection  from  cold 
— all  other  cattle,  if^  guarded  from  wet,  and 
currents  of  wind,  feed  with-  more  appetite,  di- 
gest with  more  ease,  work  with  more  vigour, 
and  encounter  accidental  exposure,  with  less 
danger  of  harm,  than  if  they  be  confined  within 
thick  stone  walls,  inhaling  an  impure  atmos- 
phere, from  which  by  the  instinct  of  nature,  if 
not  thwarted  by  the  ill  judged  contrivance  cf 
man,  they  would  fly.  * 

I  would  suggest,  that  the  position  for  the 
farm  yard  be  selected  as  usual  at  the  foot  of  a 
small  hill,  of  which  the  southem  side,  should  be 
cut  in  such  manner,  as  to  admit  the  erection  of 
a  bam  sufficiently  large  tor  all  its  usual  purpo- 
ses, except  that  of  holding  hay,  and  feeding 
cattle.  Roofs  pitching  to  the  South,  and  sutfici 
ently  capacious  to  protect  all  the  hay,  straw, 
fodder,  and  stock  of  the  farm  should  be  ex- 
tended at  both  gable  ends.  For  the  support  of 
the  fodder  lofts,  and  roofs,  pillai*s  of  bnck,  or 
stone,  should  be  erected  at  pi*oper  intervals;  for 
the  security  of  the  bank,  and  the  mad  at  its 
edge— a  wall  somewhat  higher,  than  it,  should 
be  built — a  space  of  two  feet,  should  be  left,  be- 
tween the  northern  side  of  the  loft  and  the  walU 
Racks  should  be  placed  perpendicularly,  with 
their  outer  edges,  exactly  corresponding,  and 
parallel  with  the  wall,  and  side  of  tha  loft.  Thus 
a  space,  of  two  feet  would  remain  betwees 
them  and  the  wall,  to  be  filled  with  hay.  A 
long  shutter,  sufficiently  wide,  may  be  secured 
by  hinges,  attached  to  posts,  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  wall— in  order  that  when  the  rack  shall 
have  been  filled,  by  pitching  from  above,  it  :naf 
be  closed,  at  a  proper  angle  to  exclude  rail 
or  cold  air. 


htj-  pup^;!^  «ih1  fsies,  mif lii  wcure  tliein  OA 
iIm  tomm,  or  mi^  side.  The  hay  being 
rtpoied  on  two  of  its  iides,  would  require  infi^ 
rjtdjf  Icifl  drjriog,  than  if  pressed  clu!itl)\  in  a 
crt^t  mass  wiUiin  the  thick  walU  of  a  barn* 
1*  ii^L.irccly  to  be  believed,  by  thofte^  who  have 
i.oi  ^ttn  the  expenment,  how  liiUe  drying, 
erass  recjuires,  when  it  i?  to  be  salted,  and 
'hrown  bghtly,  into  an  open  hay  house.  By 

^inoiDg  at  one  end  of  a  long  loft,  and  discharge 
the  loads,  so  as  to  not  more  than  half  fill  it, 
•  r.til  the  hay  be  extended  to  the  other,  by  the 
t  n.e,  that  the  end  at  which  the  farmer  began, 
r:<  «1I  be  qaite  filled,  hi«  hay,  in  despite  of  the 
<a'c,  in  which  it  had  been  hauled,  will  be 
i.:^  ciently  dry. 

1  he  advantages,  I  propose,  are  the  saving 
c.  labour  in  making  the  hay,  of  money,  in  build- 
-  ^  the  bam,  of  nutrition  in  not  exhausting  the 
• .  ^ss  by  unnecessary  exposure,  to  the  rays  of 
sun ;  and  to  firactical  farmers,  what  to  them, 
:s  '  f  consequence,  a  return  to  their  pockets,  in 
i  r  fit,  on  cattle,  which  after  being  fed  from 
J.'uary  to  July  upon  hay,  and  grass  alone,  may 
' '  exposed  on  Philadelphia  shambles  with  cre- 

:  to  the  feeder,  as  yours  have  been  shown. 
1  am  your*s,  &c. 

JOHN  HARE  POWEL, 

jigricultural  Society,  S 


m 


^\*INE — VARIOUS  KINDS  AND  THEIR  USES. 

"  L9  Vin  est  Pun  des  produits  de  la  nature  les 
plus  difficiles  i  juger  et  &  bienchoisir:  et  les 
plus  babiles  g^rmets  sont  souvent  mis  en  d^- 
Uui" — Manuel  du  Sommelicr^  Paris,  1817, 
p.  1. 

WiKR,  especially  Port,  is  generally  twice 
P'  iled — ^before  it  is  considered  fit  to  be  drank  ! 

The  wine-maker  spoils  it  first,  by  overloading 
•t  with  brandy  to  make  it  keep. — 

The  jvine  drinker  keeps  it  till  time  has  not 
'my  dissipated  the  superabundant  spirit,— 4)ut 
c.cn  until  the  acetous  fermentation  begins  to  be 
•-Mdent, — this,  it  is  the  taste  now  to  call  "^a- 
->'/r/' — and  wine  is  not  liked,  till  it  has  lost 
0  much  of  its  exhilarating  power,  that  you 
n.^y  drink  half  a  pint  of  it  before  receiving  that 

•  s'rce  of  excitement,— which  the  wine-dnnker 

•  ' iuires  to  make  him  happy.  We  mean  a  legal 
'NT  containing  16  ounces. 

The  measure  of  a  botte  of  wine  ought  to  be 
^definitive,  as  that  of  a  pot  of  porter: — ^ts 
'  not  astonishing  that  the  Legislature  have  not 
^'(itreda  standard  and  stamped  quarts  for  the 

•  ■-ie-merchuit^— as  they  have  a  pot  for  the 
ru^jlican? 

This  would  be  equally  as  desirable  to  the  res- 
pectable wine- merchant, — as  to  the  public. 

It  would  protect  the  former  against  the  inju< 
''"•ouA  competition  of  those  who  at  present,  by 
^(^ding  wine  in  bottles  of  inferior  dimension,  im- 
f     on  the  unwary  purchaser  under  pretence 

filing  at  a  lower  than  the  market  price. 

The  purchaser  of  a  dozen  bottles  of  wine  ex- 
pect* to  receive  three  gallons  of  wine. 

f^r-^/iortiom  of  the  vrine  gallon^  according  to  the 
ia*t  London  Pharmaco/iaa : 
Otiloik  Piuw    PWiidOaiien    DrackiM.    Minhn  or  Drops. 

1  -  8    —    128   «    1034    .  61,440 
There  arc  32  ounces  in  a  legal  wine  quart. 
Multiply  by  12  quarts  in  three  gallons. 

384  cmnces  in  ditto. 


lifiMure  the  namti^  of  tmikm  f  fettle 
hblds^fide  384  by  it^  and  Hie  c|uiitieitt  wtU 
give  yoii  Cite  nvin^nsr  of  iOGii  bcAtlci  r^uired  to 
contain  tlitw  gatHms  ol  wine. 

Some  bottle <lo  not  contain  more  than  26  oun 

26)  S84  (li  boaleft^  1  pm%M  anda  attatterp 
26 

124 
104 


20 

Multiply 
By 


Ought  to  hold 
Subtract 


OR, 

26, 1,  e,  the  number  of  ounces 
12  your  bottles  will  contain. 

312  the  number  of  ounces 
contained  in  your  dozen 
bottles,  which 

384  (the  number  of  ounces  in 

312  three  gallons. 


Divide  by  the  ^ 
number  of  oz.  > 
in  a  quart  j 


32)  72  (2  quarts  and  half  a  pint 
64     sliovt  of  measure* 


8  ounces* 

So,  instead  of  turke  gallons— you  have  only 
two  gallons,  one  quart,  and  a  fiint  and  a  half. 
The  quantity  a  bottle  will  contain,  may  easily 
be  accurately  ascertained,  by  Lynks's  gradua^ 
ted  glass  measure,  which  holds  half  a  pint,  and 
is  divided  into  ounces,  6cc. — it  is  a' convenient 
vessel  to  mix'  grog  in, 

A  PIPE  OF  Port  contains,  on  the  average, 
138  gallons,  of  which  three  must  be  allowed  for 
lees,  &c.— This  is  enough  for  waste,  if  the  wine 
has  been  properly  fined,  and  steadily  bottled. 
A  butt  of  Sherry  contains   .   130  gallons. 

Madeira,   .   .   .     110  ditto. 
Hogsheads  of  Claret,    ....  55  ditto. 
It  is  convenient  for  small  families  to  have  part 
of  their  wine  in  pint  bottles. 

That  wine  is  much  best  when  quite  fresh 
opened,  is  a  fact  it  is  needless  to  observe,— half 
a  pint  of  wine  (i.  e,  8  ounces,  i.  e,  4  ordinary 
wine-glasses)  is  as  much  as  most  people  (who 
have  not  spoiled  \heir  stomachs  by  intemperance) 
require. 

The  rage  for  superannuated  wine, — is  one  of 
the  most  ridiculous  vulgar  errors  of  modem 
efiicurism,^**  the  bee's  wing,"  "  thick  crust*  on 
the  bottle,"  "  loss  of  strength  &c."  which  wine- 
fanciers  consider  the  beauty  of  their  tawny  fa- 
vourite, fine  old  pprt,' — are  forbidding  mani- 
festation of  decomposition,  and  the  departure 
of  some  of  the  best  qualities  of  the  wine. 

The  agef  of  maturity  for  exportation  from 
Oporto,  is  said  to  be  the  second  year  after  the 
vintage,  (probably  sometimes  not  quite  so  long.) 


Our  ir|ii6?»ercli»ili  fceep  It  m  wood  from  iw0, 
to  iTac  ymm  Imgtr^  acootilHig  to  iu  original 
strength,  &c. — surely  iMa  must  tic  lon^  eoougli 
to  do  all  ihAt  can  be  done  hy  keeph^  it — wtiat 
criidt  wine  itmu^t  bo  lo  require  ^?enthi»  timij 
I '  Li  I  c )  i  orate  it— ^the  » «ce«^ity  flor  which »  most 
h\  Lhe  chher  from  some  eri<^t  in  the  t^nj^inai  tJiati* 
utacture, — or  Ul^t  UiU  ,  w^ich  dots  yt.'l- 
ish  it,  t*ll  tinie  bus  cluti  i  ikd  iih  Dilgiual  tlm- 
racteristics. 

Ordinary  Pert  is  a  very  uncleansed,  fretful 
wine,  and  experienced  judges  have  as&ured  us,  that 
t/ic  best  Fori  is  rather  impoverished,  thanimprov. 
ed  by  being  kept  in  bottle  longer  than  two*  years, 
supposing  it  to  have  been  previously  from  two 
to  four  years  in  the  cask  in  this  country,— ob- 
serving, that  all  that  the  outrageous  advocates 
for  "T/m  fiasse" — really  know  about  it,  is,  that 
Shkrry  is  yellow, — and  Port  is  black, — and 
that  if  they  drink  enough  of  either  of  them, — it 
will  make  them  drunk. 

White  wines,  especially  Sherry  and  Madeira, 
being  more  perfectly  fermented,  and  thoroughly 
fined  before  they  are  bottled — if  kept  in  a  cel- 
lar of  uniform  temperature,  arej  not  so  rapidly 
deteriorated  by  age. 

7  he  temperature  of  a  good  cellar  is  nearly 
the  same  throughout  the  year.  Double  doors 
help  to  preserve  this.  It  must  be  dry,  and  be 
kept  clean  as  possible. 

The  art  of  preserving  wines,  is  to  keep  them 
from  fretting,  which  is  done  by  keeping  them 
in  the  same  degree  of  heat,  and  careful  cork- 
ing.t  "If  persons  wish  to  preserve  the  fine  fla- 
vour of  their  wines,  they  ought  on  no  account 
to  permit  any  bacon,  cheese,  onions,  potatoes, 
or  cider,  in  their  wine-cellars.  Or,  if  there  be 
any  disagreeable  stench  in  the  cellar,  the  wine 
will  indubitably  imbibe  it ;  consequently,  instead 
of  being  fragrant  and  charming  to  the  nose  and 
palate,  it  will  be  extremely  disagreeable."— 
Carnell  on  wine  making,  8vo.  1814,  p.  124. 
See  also  Afanu^  du  Sommelier,  par  A.  Jullien^ 
Palis,  1817. 

That  Madeira  (if  properly  matured  before) 
improves  in  quality  by  being  carried  to  the 
East  Indies  and  back,  by  which  voyage  it  loses 
from  8  to  10  gallons,-^r  to  the  West,  by  which 
about  5  are  wasted,^ — however  these  round 


*  A  thick  crust  is  not  always  the  consequence 
of  the  wine  having  been  very  long  time  in  the 
bottle^^ut  is  rather  a  sign  that  it  was  too  little 
time  in  the  cask,  or  has  been  kept  in  a  very  cold 
cellar. 

fHad  the  man  that  first  filled  the  Heidel- 
burgh  Tun  been  placed  as  sentinel  to  see  that 
no  other  wine  was  put  into  it,  I  believe  that  he 
would  have  found  it  much  better  at  25  or  oQ 
years  old,  tnan  at  100  or  150,  had  he  lived  so 
long — retained  his  senses,  and  been  fiermitted  now 
and  then  to  taste  it-^a  privilege  with  which  the 
natives  are  seldom  indulged. 

"  To  give  a  great  price  for  wine,  and  keep  it 
till  it  begins  f  perish^  is  a  great  pity**  I  can- 
not believe  that  very  aged  wine,  when  border- 
ing on  acid,  is  wholesome,  though  some  wine 
drinkers  seem  to  prefer  it  in  that  state. 


it  in  that  state,  Res 
Acting  Port  wine, is  a  great  fuss  made\posed  to  waste  in  that  timi. 


by  some  men  about  its  age  and  the  crust  on  the 
bottle,  as  if  the  age  and  crust  on  the  bottle 
constituted  the  quality  of  the  wine,**  Such  crusty 
gentlemen  shall  not  select  wine  for  mr,"— 
Young's  Epicure,  8vo.  1815,  p.  23,  28,  &c. 

IVines  bottled  in  good  order,  may  be  fit 
to  drink  in  six  months,  ( especially  if  bottled  in 
October ),  but  they  are  not  in  perfection  before 
twelve.  From  that  to  two  years  they  may  con- 
tinue so  ;  but  it  would  be  improper  to  keep  them 
longer** — Edinburgh  Encyclop.  Britah.  vol. 
xviii,  p.  72,  article  Wine. 

t "  Cork  the  bottles  very  closely  with  good  cork, 
and  lay  them  on  their  sides,  that  the  cork  may 
not  dry  and  facilitate  the  access  of  the  air.  For 
the  greater  safety,  the  cork  may  be  covered  with 
a  coating  of  cerement  applied  by  means  of  a 
brush,  or  the  neck  of  the  bottle  may  be  immers- 
ed in  a  mixture  of  melted  wax,  rosin,  or  pitch** 
AccuM  on  making  wine,  1820,  p,  40. 

X'^  PuNCBEOS  OF  BRANnr  Containing  130 
gallons,  after  remaining  in  cask  in  a  merchant's 
cellar  for  three  years,  lost  two  gallons  in  measure 
and^  ten  gallons  in  strength.  The  stronger  the 
spirit,  the  sooner  it  evaporates. 

The  London  Dock  Company  are  not  answerable 
for  any  decrease  of  quantity  in  a  pipe  of  ivine 
left  under  their  care,  provided  it  does  not  ex- 
ceed  one  gallon  for  each  year-^hich  it  is  sufi* 


AMERICAN  FARMER. 
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about  manceuvers  may  tickle  the  fancy  of  those 
loll.s  vtho  cannot  relish  any  thing  that  is  not 
far-fetclied,  dear  bought,  and  hard  to  be  had, 
and  to  whom  rarity  is  the  ^*  sine  qua  no7i'*  of 
recommendation — it  is  one  of  those  inconvenient 
prejudices,  from  which  common  sense  preserve 
us! 

The  vulgar  objection  to  ueiu  whir — (by  which 
we  mean  wine  that  has  beert  maturing  in  wood 
tuo  years  in  Portugal — two  in  England — and  in 
bottle  more  than  twelve  months,)  is  that  its  ex- 
iiilarating  qualities  are  too  abundant,  and  in- 
toxicate in  too  small  a  dose— those  '*  Bona  Vi- 
vantfi^**  to  whom  *'  the  bottle,  the  Sun  of  the 
table,*'  and  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  cry 
ingtogo  home  to  bed  while  they  can  see  it  shi- 
ning— require  wines  weaker  than  those  which 
are  usually  importec'.  from  Spain  and  Portugal, 
— however  Port  and  Sherry  may  be  easily  re- 
duced to  the  standard  desired  by  the  long- sitter, 
— fiautiilum  aceti  aretosi"  will  give  the  Acid 
Goat, — *''agua  /lura"  will  subdue  their  spirit 
**  ad  iibitum" — and  produce  an  imitation  of  the 
Jiavour  acquired  by  age^  extemfiore — and  vou 
can  thus  very  easily  make  fine  fruity  nutritious 
new  wine, — as  light, — and  as  old,* — and  as  poor, 
as  you  please — and  fit  it  exactly  to  your  cus- 
tomer's palate,  whether  Ma&sa  drinky  for 
Urinky, — or  drinky  for  Drunky  Mossa  " 

To  ameliorate  very  new,  or  very  old  wine — 
mix  a  bottle  of  the  one  with  a  bottle  of  the 
other — or  to  a  bottle  of  very  old  Port,  add  a 
glass  or  two  of  good  new  Claret — to  very  new,  a 
glass  of  Sherry. 
Of  all  oar  senses, — the  taste,  especially,  for 


of  Brandy,  which  seldom  has  40  percent,  and  J 
common  Gin*  not  more  than  30 — or  25.  j 
Some  people  have  a  notion  that  if  they  go  to ' 
the  docks,  they  can  purchase  a  pipe  ot  wine  for 
twenty  pouiuls  less,  than  they  must  pay  to  a  re- 
gular wine  merchant — and,  moreover,  have  it 
neat  aa  im/iorfcd^sis  if  all  wines  of  the  same 
nanie^  were  ot  the  same  quality. 

Port  varies  at  Ofxorto  in  quality  and  firice  as 
much  as  Porter  does  in  London — it  is  needless 
to  say  how  difficult  it  is  to  obtain  the  best  beer  at 
any  price — it  is  quite  as  difficult  to  obtain  the- 
best  port  wine  at  Oporto,  where  the  very  supe- 
rior wine  is  all  bought  up  at  a  proportionately 
high  price  by  the  agents  for  the  London  wine 
merchants. 

Brandies  and  wines  vary  in  quality  quite  as 
much  as  they  do  in  firice  :  not  less  than  twenty 
pounds  per  pipe  in  the  country  where  they  are 
made. 

The  only  way  to  obtain  genuine  wholesome 
liquor,  is  to  apply  to  a  respectable  wine  mer- 
chant—and beg.  of  him  to  send  you  the  best 
wine  at  the  regular  market  price. 

If  you  are  particular  about  the  quality  of  what 
you  buy — the  less  you  ask  about  the  price  of  it 
the  better — if  you  are  not,  bargain  as  hard  as  you 
please. 

"  There  are  three  sorts  of  drinken  :  one  drinks 
to  satisfy  nature,  and  to  support  his  body,  and 
requires  it  as  necessary  to  his  being. 

"  Another  drinks  a  degree  beyond  this,  and 
takes  a  larger  dose  to  exhilarate  and  cheer  his 
mind,  and  help  him  to  sleep — these  two  are  lawful 
drinkers. 

**  A  third  drinks  neither  for  the  good  of  the 
body  or  the  mind,  but  to  stupify  and  drown 
■  12mo, 


liquids,  is  the  most  sophisticated  slave  of  habit 
— De  gusti!)us,  non  est  disputandum." 

The   astringent  matter,  and  Alcohol — which ' both."— Maynwaringe  on  Health,  bTc. 
render  Port  wine  the  prop  of  an  Englishman's 1 1683,  p.  123. 
heart — are  intolerable  to  the  palate  of  an  Italian, 
or  Frenchman. — But  a  stomach  which  has  been 
accustomed  to  be  wound  up  by  the  double  stim- 
ulus of  Astringents,  and  Alcohol  also, — will  not 


that  be  in  less  quantity — as  it  is  in  the  Italian 
and  French  Kvinca ;  which  therefore,  for  the 
generality  of  Englishmen,  are  insufficiently  ex- 
citant. 

He  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  drinking 
porter  at  dinner, — and  Port  after— will  feel 
\mcomfortable  with  home-brewed  ./^/eand  Claret, 

Mr.  AccuM,  the  chcmiiit,  annalyzed  for  the 
Editor  some  Port  and  Sherry  of  the  finest 
quality — the  PoRTf  yielded  20  per  cent — and 
the  Sherry  19.25  per  cent,  of  Alchol  of  825 
specific  gravity — /.  e.  the  strongest  spirit  of 
wine  that  can  be  drawn,  full  double  the  strength 


*  CoMNARO  com/ilains  that  old  wine  was  vciy 
disagreeable  to  his  stomach,  and  new  wine  very 
Ifrateful ;  his  dose  was  fourteen  ounces,  (L  e. 
^-ieven  wine-glasses)  fier  day. 

f  Fcrinented  liquors  furnish  very  different  firct- 
hortions  of  Alcohol — and  it  has  been  sometimes 
kufifioscd  that  it  does  not  firc-exvit  to  the  amount 
in  which  it  is  obtained  by  distillation  ;  but  some 
exfirrimenta  I  made  ufion  the  subject  in  1811 
aiid  1813,  and  which  are  printed  in  the  Phil. 
Trans,  for  these  years j  tend  to  show  that  it  is 
a  real  educt^  and  not  formed  by  the  action  of 
heat  u/ion  the  elements  existiriic  in  the  fermented 
liquor.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  ftrofior 
lion  of  Alcohol  by  measure  existing  in  one  hun- 
dred flints  of  wine" — Brande*s  Manual  of 
Chemistry.   8vo.  1819,  p.  400. 

Hock  14 

Claret    ....  15 

Sherry  .    .   .  .19 

Port  .    .    •   .  / 

Madeira     ...  24  fier  cent,  Alcohol, 


"  It  would  save  many  lives  if  gin,  i!fc,  was 
not  allowed  to  he  sold  until  reduced  to  one  third 
the  strength  of  firoof  sfiirit,    Peofile  do  not  at 


be  content  with  the  latter  only, — especially  if  first  drink  from  any  liking  or  desire,  but  being 

1  ^„  t,^i:^^  ^^^^^  or  faint  with  hunger  Or  fatigue,  they  find 

immediate  comfort  and  refreshment  from  the  use 
of  spirits — ana  as  they  can  fiur chase  a  dram  with 
less  money  than  they  can  cover  their  back,  or  fill 
their  belly,  so  they  gratify  the  strongest  aiid  least 
expensive  appetite — ana  insensibly  become  drunk- 
ards,'' 

Ardent  spirits  are  not  o?ily  eminently  destruc* 
live  to  the  body,  but  are  the  most  powerful  incen- 
lives  to  vice  of  ex^ery  kind;  drunkenness  engen^ 
ders  all  other  crimes.  Does  the  robber  pause  in 
his  trade  ?  Does  the  murderer  hesitate  ? — they 
are  firesently  wound  up  at  the  gin  shop.  Has  the 
seducer  tried  his  arts  in  vain  ?  The  brothel  is 
more  indebted  to  this  source,  than  to  all  the  other 
lures  to  seduction,"  Prom  Hint  for  the  Preser- 
vation of  Health. — Calloiv,"^  1813,  12mo,  fx,  2. 
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and  twenty-three. 


OR- 


Baltimore,  Friday,  November  14,  1823. 

Jy^  The  members  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural 
Society  will  meet  at  the  office  of  the  Editor  ot 
the  American  Farmer  on  Wednesday  next— the 
19th,  at  10  A.  M.  for  the  choice  of  officers  foi 
the  ensuing  year. 


itT"  The  next  number  of  this  Journal  will  contain 
the  report  of  proceedings  at  the  late  Cattle 
Show  and  Exhibition  of  the  Maryland  Agri- 
cultural Society. 


87*  The  letter  from  Col.  Powel  on  various  to- 
picks  of  the  first  moment,  to  every  farmer,  wiH 
command  the  attention  which  is  due  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  a  gentleman  who  fortunately  unites  with 
great  zeal,  a  sound  practical  judgment  to  discrim- 
inate  between  what  is  plausible  in  theory  only,  or 
practicable  alone  by  extraordinary  means ;  from 
that  which  is  susceptible  of  being  profitably 
put  in  operation  by  the  generality  of  farmers 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  It-  is  when 
gentlemen  of  opulence  and  science  thus  make 
themselves  familiar  with  the  details  of  the 
field  and  the  farm  yard,  and  cheerfully  instruct 
us,  not  only  in  the  why,  but  the  how  thin^ 
should  be  done  and  managed,  that  money  and 
labour  are  applied  to  the  greatest  advantage, 
and  the  business  of  the  farmer  acquires  that 
superior  dignity  and  consequence  in  the  public  es- 
teem, and  safe  and  substantial  profit  in  dollars 
and  cents,  which  rightfully  belongs  to  it — and  who 
does  not  perceive  that  augmenting  attractions  and 
increasing  respectability  are  filling  this  walk  of 
life  ,  with  young  men  of  superior  attainments, 
who  hitherto  sought  distinction  in  other  and 
much  less  fndependent  and  useful  departments  of 
society  ^ 


The  news  of  the  capitulation  of  Cadiz,  has  af- 
fected the  prices  of  grain,  flour,  &c.,  as  will  be 
seen  below. 

BALTIMORE  MARKET. 
PRICES  CURREJ\rT^coRiiECTRD  WEEKir, 
Flour,  best  white  wheat,  gr  25--Howard  street, 
from  wagons,  g6  624— fine  do.  g6 124— Wharf,  do. 

— White  wheat,  gl  15  to  gl  20 — Red  do. 
^^110  to  1  ir>— Lawler,*!  12  to  1  15— Washington 
white,  gl  15  to  gl  30— Rye,  44  to45  cts^Com, 
42  cts.— wharf  Oats,  33cts.—  wagon  Oats,  374  cts, 
— Beef,  6  cts.  per  lb.— Live  Cattle,  g5  to  $5  50, 
per  cwt^Bacon,  hog  round,   glO— Pork,  ^ 
per  c  lb.  6  to  8  cts.  per  pound— Mutton,  4  to  5  cts. 
per  lb.— Beans,  retail,^  gl  25,  cargo  pi-ice,  j^l— 
Peas,  retail,  624  cts..  cai*go  price  48  to  50  cts. 
—Red  Clover  Seed,  g6— Orchard  Gras»  do.  ^2  50 
Herds'  Grass  do.  g2  50- -Timothy  do.  $4 — • 
A  report  of  the  tobacco  mspected  at  and  de-i  Flax  Seed,  75  to  80  cents— Whiskey,  from 
livered  from  Williams  &  O'Donnell's  Inspjection  the  wagons,  33  cents  per  gallon  including  the 
Warehouse,  during  the  quarter,  commencing  on  barrel— Apple  brandy,  30  to  32  cts-— Peach  do. 
the  fi.st  Monday  of  October,  eighteen  hundred  65  to  70  cts^had.  No.  1,  g6  50,  very  duit, 

|No.  2,  do.  S5  to  $5  50,  do.— Henii^  No.  1. 
fg2  50  per  bbl..  very  dull  No.  2,  g2  25  do. — Fine 
Salt,  75  cents  per  bush.,  coarse,  do.  TO— But- 
ter, (firkin)  14  cts.  per  lb. — ^Eggs,  124  cts  P*^ 
doz— New  Hay,  gl4  per  ton,  old  do.  gl^— 
Straw,  »7. 

Maryland  Tobacco. — ^No  Sales. 
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JOSIAS  STEVENSON,  Inspector. 
Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  Oct.  11,  1823.' 
Tru^  Copy,,  from  the  original  refiort  on  file, 
in  thi9  office,      B.  H AR WOOD,  Tr.  W.  S.  Md.j 
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AGmCULTURK,  _ 

MAR\XAKD  CATTLE  SHOW  ANO  FAIR, 
Nd.  4* 

The  exhibition  held  by  the  Maryland  Agricul- 
tural  Society,  on  the  5th  and  6th  days  of  Novem- 
Iht,  placed  many  very  interesting  objects  under 
observation  of  its  members  and  their  much 
respected  visitors  ;  and  if,  in  some  few  instances, 
ihe  number  of  animals  was  not  so  large  as  at  for- 
mer shows,  this  deficiency  was  abundantly  sup- 
plied by  the  far  greater  extent  of  young,  im/iro- 
v-dstock^  that  crowded  our  pens,  and  gave  visi- 
ble higns  of  those  benefits  which  are  now  widely 
speading,  tVrough  these  walks  of  husbandry — 
upon  DO  former  occasion,  have  vte  witnessed  so 
nwioy,  or  such  valuable  animals  grouped  togeth< 
cr  in  Maryland.  And  when  we  remember,  that 
was  but  the  third  eod^ition  had  un  this 
biiore  by  our  Society,  we  cdAfcss  very  candidly, 
ti.at  Gur  most  sanguine  expectations  have  been 
••urpassed  by  the  display  of  so  many  creditable 
pn/ofs  of  a  well  directed,  and  heartfelt  emula- 
t  . ,  which  has  been  readily  and  extensively  made 
TO  operate  on  the  feelings  and  measures  of  bun- 
rlreds,  who  so  lately  were  unwilling  to  be  drawn, 
c'.tn  in  connexion  with  the  independent  and  ere- 
<^4:iaUle  business  of  their  lives,  from  the  retired 
^tncs  of  their  every  dav  occupations.*  But 
atuaks  to  that  spirit  of  improvement  which 
<?iiaracterise8  this  age,  we  have  now,  through  its 
happy  influence,  acceptable  assurances  of  long 
ci  ntinocd  and  well  concerted  efforts  to  diffuse 
liic  knowledge  and  induce  the  adoption  of  every 
new  mode  of  agricultural  advancement ;  resour- 
•c!i  of  profit  will  be  disclosed,  that  have  laid  for 
)tars  unexplored— economical  means  will  be 
employed,  that  have  been  heretofore  neglected 
or  unknown— productions  will  be  'created  and 
amltiplied,  in  forms  so  various,  and  extent  so 
Honderful  as  to  surprise,  delight  and  reward  their 
ir  i^Liiious  and  enterprising  authorS,  whilst  they 
Niiall  be  hailed  as  the  discoverers  of  new  enjoy- 
n.ents,  and  the  benefactors  of  society. — In  a 
cause,  which  seeks  to  augment,  the  blessings  of 
e\ery  household,  who  will  not  engaged  There 
^rtf  none  to  censure  the  means  of  our  enterprise, 
t'  ttr  peaceful  force  of  commendable  ambition,  the 
!  M  of  prizes,  and  awards  of  merit,  that  we 
t  .irl?  p#er  to  those,  who  shall  tfxcel  in  designa- 
ted matters.  And  since  every  one  approves  aiid 
ar  plauds  our  undertaking,  may  we  not  hope 
'Jut  our  members  will  augment  with  the  pro- 
gress of  time,  and  that  an  institution  which  seeks 
rxclusively  to  advance  the  general  good,  will 
ere  long  obtain  the  patronage  of  Our  public  au^ 
('..ruiet?  Boards  of  Agriculture  and'Socie- 
formed  in  other  states,  have  been  patroni- 
sed by  their  governments  to  the  honor  ot  rulers, 
ar.d  the  advantage  of  the  governed.  And  as  we 
iuve  been  Cavtured  with  the  presence  and  appro- 
t)utioQ  of  intelligent  ihen,  from  every  quarter  of 
mr  state,  and  have  given  to  them,  on  both 
Snores,  the  most  conclusive  demonstrations  of 
tfie  disposition  and  tendency  of  our  association  to 
be  tt«enil  to  the  state  at  large,  we  fondly  hope, 
thai  these  facts  will  procure  for  our  established 
^lety,  enlarged  means  to  exert  its  mild  and  sa- 
i'^tary'  influence  over  the  industry  of  the  great 
niass  of  our  population. 

I'he  display  of  machinery  and  imj^lements, 
litcly  fuade  to  us,  reflected  great  credit  on  our 
T.'.rhanicians,  whb  continue  to  vie  harmoniously 
*  :h  each  other,  in  their  efforts  to  render  their 
B  i/iufactures  not  only  stronger  and  more  conve 
r.^rnt  inform,  but  more  powerful  in  principle— 
cf  course  more  operative  and  easy  ta  employ, 
«r,il»t  unbounded  competition  fixes  fair  limits 
to  the  prices,  and  gives  notoriety  to  the  cheap- 
cnt  among  the  best. 

The jn>ecimenft  of  cn^s,  and  the  statements  of 


their  acreable  extent,  were  t^^Jly  gratifying,  and 
1J1  future,  we  hope  to  !tce  thcva  multiplied,  and 
in  all  cases  strictly  ascertained,  and  fully  certifi 
ed — it  is  important  to  know  how  much  may  be 
produced  per  acre  in  our  climate,  of  different  crops, 
by  definite  tilth  and  manures,  upon  given  soils 
r-4ill  things  should  be  taken  into  the  account  and 
be  fully  set  forth — ^no  circumstance  that  has  af- 
fected the  results,  should  be  left  unknown:  when 
we  shall  have  ascertained  what  may  be  dbne  in 
this  way,  we  have  the  course  and  the  goal  fairly 
before  us — the  rest  will  depend  on  our  respective 
means,  judgment  and  perseverance.  And  if 
the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  bat- 
tle to  the  strong,"  still  the  slow  are  generally  the 
sure,  and  by  recording  the  details  of  culture  and 
management,  which  our  rules  ought  to  require 
and  pi-ocure  from  all  competitors,  we  shall  fix 
lights  on  high,  to  guide  the  steps  of  all  to  yet 
greater. improvement  in  every  operation  of  hus- 
bandry. 

The  recent  exhibition  of  household  and  do- 
mestic manufactures,  was  the  first  that  has  been 
made  tc  us  on  this  Shore,  and  therefore  we  pre- 
sume it  was,  that  it  comprised  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  specimens  and  aiticles,  than  the  Society 
expected,  or  wished  to  see— but  we  entertain 
no  doubt  that  the  liberal  amount  of  premiums 
bestowed  for  the  encouragement  of  this  truly 
creative  branch  of  industry,  will  bring  to  future 
exhibitions  a  greater  variety  of  manufactures — 
the  production  of  which  so  well  employs  whole 
days  and  weeks  that  otherwise  would  pass  list- 
lessly away,  nor  leave  a  trace  to  show  that  they 
had  not  been  lost  forever.  Who  would  not  pa- 
tronize these  testimonials  of  untiring  usefulness, 
and  grant  another  and  another  tribute  to  those 
monuments  of  household  worth,  that  shall  go 
down  from  age  to  age,  mementos  of  a  mother's 
or  a  sister's  merit,  which  claimed  applause,  and 
won  it  from  competitors  ? 

The  field  that  was  devoted  to  our  ploughing 
matches  became  a  most  enlivening  scene — the 
palpable  desire  of  each  competitor  to  merit 
approbation,  presented  a  gratifying  evidence  of 
emulation  on  the  part  of  our  mechanicians,  and 
their  ploughmen ;  and,  where  all  did  so  exceed- 
ing well  it  became  difficult  to  prefer,  and  im- 
possible to  censure.  The  experience  gained  in 
this  field  will  lead  to  more  perfect  arrangements, 
and  these  will  insure  more  precise  and  definite 
information,  than  it  was  recentlv  in  the  power 
of  the  Committee  to  acquire  and  impart.  The 
introduction  of  oxen  to  this  scene  of  lal^or, 
was  an  unexpected  pleasure  to  the  spectators, 
and  as  acceptable  to  all  as  it  was  unlooked  for 
by  most  of  them — ^the  more  agreeable,  no 
doubt,  from  the  perfect  manner  in  which  both 
teams  had  been  trained  to  work,  and  especially 
from  the  great  skill  displayed  by  a  young  team- 
ster, who  ploughed  a  lot  in  the  most  masterly 
style,  whilst  he  governed  his  oxen  by  his  voice 
alone. 

The  offer  at  public  sale  of  many  choice  young 
live  stock  on  the  last  day  of  the  Show,  present- 
ed an  opportunity  to  buy  them  at  reasonable 
prices — and  we  regret  that  notice  had  not  been 
given  by  the  owners  of  those  animals,  of  their 
intention  to  sell  them  thus,  at  moderate  prices, 
long  enough  before  the  Show,  to  have  permitted 
orders  to  arrive  before  the  day  of  sale  from 
farmers  at  a  distance,  who  might  have  wished 
to  purchase — ^besides,  we  wei-e  sorry  that  the 
weather  was  so  inclement  as  to  have  caused 
many  persons  of  this  vicinity  to  think  that  a 
public  sale  of  good  stock  would  not  be  attempt- 
ed— ^hereafter  timely  notice*  had  best  be  given, 
and  farmers  may  be  assured  that  many  and  very 
choice  animals,  of  most  approved  breeds,  and 
of  different  species,  will  be  offered  at  our  Fairs 
on  public  sate. 


The  opinion  that  we  ought  to  appropiiatt? 
three  entire  tluj  s  to  our  Kxhi  bit  ions  seeTns  now* 
very  generally  Lo  prevail  among  the  incmbcrs 
of  the  Society.  The  Committees  were  all  too 
much  hurried  through  their  duties,  and  with  many 
spectators  had  too  little  time  to  observe  the 
various  objects  which  merited  paiticular  ex- 
amination. The  Society  had  also  to  neglect 
Kome  important  business:  but  these  matters 
may  be  better  arranged  if  the  proposition  to 
hold  the  Show  and  Fair,  during  three  days  shall 
finally  prevail, 

Some  misapprehensions  have  existed  that  had 
best  be  corrected  whilst  the  recollection  of  them 
is  perfect.  Many  persons  have  supposed  that 
it  was  necessary  to  become  membei*s  m  order  to 
exhibit  stock,  &c.  See,  or  to  enter  into  the 
ploughing  matches,  and  that  in  these  trials  no 
individual  could  enter  more  than  one  plough  for 
each  premium  ;  but  these  impressions  are  erro- 
neous— ^the  exhibition  is  free  to  every  body  who 
has  ajiy  thing  to  show— there  is  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  animals,  articles,  or  implements  that 
may  be  shown  or  tried  by  any  person,  but  what 
may  be  imposed  by  the  nature  or  extent  of 
their  own  resources — and  all  the  privileges,  of 
n^.embership,  arc  freely  offered  to  the  ac- 
ceptance o(  every  friend  of  agricultural  improve- 
ment, who  is  willing  to  advance  the  objects  of 
our  association,  by  simply  paying  a  small  an- 
nual contribution,  to  create  a  premium  fund. 

It  happened,  unfortunately,  that  the  grand 
meetuig  at  Washington,  friendly  to  the  Ches- 
apeake and  Ohio  canals  occurred  so  nearly  at 
the  time  of  our  Show  as  to  deprive  us  of  the 
company  of  many  distinguished  farmers  of  Ma- 
ryland, and  other  states,  who  expected  to  be 
with  us — and  the  society  regretted  that  any 
cause  should  have  deprived  them  of  the  pre- 
sence of  their  especially  invited  friend,  the 
gallant  PORTER;  the  cause  of  whose  reluc- 
tant absence  has  been  better  stated  by  him- 
self, than  we « could  express  it,  as  will  appear 
by  his  letter,  ordered  to  be  published. 

The  Society  particularly  regretted  that  they 
were  denied  the  pleasure  which  they  anticipated 
from  an  address  that  had  been  prepared  for  the 
occasion,  by  Robert  G.  Harper,  Esq.  but  as 
they  were  only  deprived  of  that  satisfaction  by 
the  inclemency  of  the  day,  and  his  regretted 
fi*ail  state  of  health — they  unanimously  request- 
ed him  to  furnish  a  copy  of  his  address  for  pub- 
lication in  our  Journal,  where  we  shall  be  hap- 
py to  give  i;  an  early  insei*tion. 

£dU.  Am.  Far. 

REPORT  on"  HORSES. 
The  horse  has  been  the  theme  of  admiration 
in  all  ages,  and  is  of  such  great  use  in  the  affairs 
of  Agiiculture,  Commerce,  War  and  S|k)rting, 
that  all  laudable  means,  should  be  used  to 
improve  the  breed  of  an  animal,  at  once  so 
noble,  and  extensively  employed.  We  are  hap- 
py to  discover  a  spirit  in  our  state  favourable  to 
this  improvement,  and  no  doubt,  the  Institution 
of  premiums  by  the  Society,  will  have  a  most 
happy  effect. 

The  committee  to  whom  has  been  confided  the 
important  duty  of  deciding  on  the  merits  of 
horses,  beg  leave  to  report,  that  they  have  as- 
signed to  Mr.  Henry  Cost,  of  Frederick  county, 
tl^e  first  premium  for  his  bay  horse  young  Post 
Boy,  possessed  of  size,  strength  and  figure  rai*ely 
to  be  met  with  in  a  blooded  horse. 

To  Mr.  T.  R.S.Boyce,  of  Baltimore  county, 
the  second  premium  for  his  grey  horse  Fagdown, 
his  fine  action,  power  and  docility,  recommend 
him  as  a  valuable  animal  to  improve  the  stock  of 
road  horses. 

To>  Mr.  Thomas  P.  Stabler,  of  Montgomery 
county^  the  first  premium  for  his  bay  marc,  hav^ 
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pioved  herself  a  fine  brood  marc,*  from  the 
::v)i':/Ajon  of  her  colts,  which  are  very  promis- 

i'o  Mr.  Sanmel  Owinj^s,  of  Baltimore  county, 
scror.d  premium,  fur  his  fine  full  bred  mave 
I'i'inivose. 

I'l.vi  M  were  also  exhibited  several  other  hor- 
1,  the  coin.r.iltcc  would  have  been  griUifi- 
c.l,  i.'  jirciniums  had  been  ])laced  at  their  disno- 
al  e  .ualin  number  to  tho^e,  which  in  their  esti- 
:.;:ir:('n  merit  them,  and  of  this  class  they  pani- 
c.i'.ai  ly  desij;nate  Mr.  Thomas  Lewis'  bay  mare, 
:  s  also  a  full  blojd  hlly,  beloni^ing  to  Gen.  Uidge- 
:  V,  v.v.d  a  fillylhe  pio],cvty  of  Mr.  John  Schwartz, 
•)  r.r. ::clu  old,  of  beautiful  proportion,  and  in  un- 
reainior.lv  fine  condition  ;  the  two  latter,  howev 


On  this  class  of  cattle,  the  Committee  can- 
not refrain  from  making  mention,  in  the  highest 
terms  of  cojjxmendation,  of  several  other  fine 
and  beautiful  animals,  among  which  are  Mr. 
Caman*s  bull  calf,  seven  months  old,  by  a  full 
hred  Hakewell  bull  of  Gen.  Kiclglcy's  breed, 
(between  whom  and  **  Warrior"  there  was 
some  ditnculty  in  deciding) ;  the  younj;  Holder- 
iicss  !)nlh  "  Comus,"  exhibited  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Ciales,  Jr.  of  Washington  city.  This  animal,  14 
months  old,  is  by  Columbia,  a  buU  of  the  Holder- 
ntss  blood ;  bciny;  sired  by  Gorham  Parson's  bull 
Uolderness,  out  of  an  Holderness  cow,  which  took 
a  prize  at  the  Brighton  Cattle  Show  ;  Col.  Thomas 
l-Lmory's  bull  calf,  16  months  old,  by  KerKami — 
Mr.  Henry   Thompson's  bull   calf,   "  Clifton  " 


ei\  do  not  come  under  the  denomination  oi  brood  12  weeks  eld,  out  of  an  imported  Devon  cow. 


r.iiirtH^  to  which  class  the  committee  were  exclu- 
sively confined. 

The  committee  have  to  lament,  that  the  state 
ef  the  weather  was  peculiarly  unfavourable  for 
I  lie  exhibition  of  horses,  it  being  in  most  cases 
4ini)racticable  to  view  them  inaction — there  were 
a  number  entered  for  premium,  which  from  the 
above  circumstance,  were  not  submiUedto  their 
V.  oubideration. 

HENRY  THOMPSON, 

Chairman. 

REPORT  ON  ASSES  AND  MULES. 

The  committee  appointed  to  adjudge  the  pre- 
miums for  asses  and  mules  take  leave  to  report, 
I  hat  there  was  no  jack  nor  jennet  offered  to  the 
Society  for  premium,  and  that  but  two  pair  of 
mules  competed  for  your  premiums. 

We  adjudge  unanimously  the  premium  for  the 
best  mule,  to  Wm.  Patterson,  Esq.  of  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  and 

To  the  6ame  gentleman,  the  premium  for  the 
second  best  mule. 

The  committee  regret  that  there  was  not  a  ful- 
ler exhibition  of  this  kind  of  stock,  as  they  be 
lieveit  to  be  highly  valuable  to  the  farmer. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

THOMAS  EMORY, 

Chairman. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
CATTLE. 

The  Committee  on  Cattle  report,  that  the 
animals  presented  for  their  inspection  were  ge- 
nerally very  fine,  and  their  improvement  fur- 
iiishes  the  strongest  example  of  the  good  effects 
of  that  spirited  system  which  annually  produces 
a  competition  among  the  farmers  of  our  state 
in  relation  to  our  valuable  live-stock.  As  a  fur- 
ther evidence  of  the  fine  quality  of  the  cattle, 
the  Committee  declare,  that  they  had  much 
difficulty  in  deciding  upon  the  respective  mer- 
its of  some  of  the  classes,  and  were  often  divi- 
ded in  opinion. 

Taking  the  cattle  in  order,  as  presented  to 
them  on  the  list,  they  award  the  first  premiam, 
for  the  beat  bull  over  two  years  old^  to  Mr. 
Caton,  for  his  full  bred  Aldcrney  bull,  five  years 
old,  there  being  no  other  in  competition,  and 
they  were  bound  by  a  rule,  in  such  case,  made 
and  provided. 

The  premium  of  a  silver  can,  for  the  beat 
%uU  under  two  years^  they  award  to  the  Ho- 
iiDurable  Edwartl  Lloyd,  of  Talbot,  for  his  bull 
calf  "Pilgrim,"  by  Blaze,  out  of  White  Rose, 
eleven  months  old. 

The  premium  of  a  silver  can,  for  the  second 
betc  bull  under  two  years,  they  award  to  Mr, 
i.  W.  M'CuUoh,  for  his  bull  calf  "  Warrior,'^ 
by  Champion,  eight  months  old. 


hy  Mr.  William  Patterson's  Devon  bull — Mr. 
William  Patterson's  Devon  bulls;  Mr.  William 
Lorman's  brindlcbull  15^  months  old;  and  Mr. 
J.  W.  M'Culloh's  bull  calf  "  Reuben"  of  the 
Tuscan  breed,  8  months  old,  by  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
imported  by  Commodore  Bainbridgc. 

MILCH  COWS. 
The  premium  of  a  silver  creampot,  for  the 
beat  milch  cow,  is  awarded  to  Mr.  Christopher 
Caman,  for  his  black  cow,  mother  of  the  7 
months  bull  calf  of  such  high  merit,  bcforo 
spoken  of. 

The  premium  of  a  silver  tumbler /o?*  the  se 
cond  beat  milch  cow,  is  awarded  to  Mr.  David 
Williamson,  of  Baltimore  county,  for  his  large 
spotted  cow  of  Doctor  Fall's  breed,  with  a  cadf 
by  her  side. 

Among  the  other  milch  cows,  there  were  se- 
veral whose  merits  were  very  considerable: 
Mr.  Whittiraor's  fine  cow,  Mr.  John  Mercer's 
Hereford  cow,  with  her  calves ;  together  with 
Mr.  Liloyd  N.  Rogers'  two  cows  which  were  con- 
6picuou*>  for  thriftiness  and  size. 

HEIFERS. 

The  premium  of  a  silver  cream  pot,  for  the 
best  heifer,  was  awarded  by  one  vote  to  the 
Honorable  Edward  Lloyd  of,  Talbot,  for  his  hei- 
fer "Flora,"  17  months  old,  by  Bergami,  in 
competition  with  Mr.  Lloyd  N.  Rogers'  "  Snow 
Ball." 

The  premium  of  a  silver  tumbler  for  the  %d 
best  heifer,  was  unanimously  awarded  to  Mr. 
Lloyd  Rogers,  of  Baltimore  county,  for  his  hei- 
fer "  Snow  Ball,**  18  months  old,  of  the  ira- 
prdved  Short  Horn  breed,  got  by  "  Bishop,"  out 
of  *'  Europa." 

Of  this  class  of  cattle,  there  were  many  of 
great  merit  and  beauty.  The  Committee  par- 
ticularise Mr.  Henry  Thompson's  red  and  white 
heifer  Fanny,"  16  months  old,  by  Mr.  William 
Patterson's  full  bred  Devon  bull,  out  of  a  cow 
bred  by  Geo.  Ridgely  of  the  Holland  and  En- 
glish breed ;  Dr.  Allen  Thomas'  half  Devons, 
and  a  heifer  of  the  Bergami  breed ;  Mr.  William 
Patterson's  Devoui,  Mr.  Morris's  Devon. 


*'  This  mare  was  raised,  and  iaovmed  by  Rich 
drd  Brook^  of  Mont^mery  c(mnty% 


The  premium  of  six  silver  table  spoons  for 
the  best  yoke  of  ozen»  is  awcoxled  to  Mr.  James 
Gettings,  of  Long  Green,  for  a  yoke  of  black 
oxen,  not  three  years  old. 

The  premium  of  a  silver  cao  for  the  3d  best 
yoke  ot  oxen,  is  awarded  to  Mr.  James  Gettings, 
of  Long  Greeo,  for  a  second  yoke  of  black 
oxen. 

But  few  yokes  of  oxen  were  presented  for 
premium,  and  they  were  all  good,  indeed,  fine ; 
a  yoke  of  Mr,  David  Williamson's,  of  Baltimore 
county,  was  admired,  but  excluded  from  com- 
petition, in  consequence  of  one  of  them  being 
bred  oat  of  the  state. 


The  Committee  will  close  their  report  with 
remarking,  that  although  they  feel  consdouh  of 
having  discharged  the  tluty  assigned  them  with 
their  best  judgment,  yet  such  was  the  unfiivour- 
ableness  of  the  weather  yesterday,  and  so  great 
was  their  exposure  and  suffVnnjf  from  the  raih, 
when  called  to  view  the  cattle,  that  there  md\ 
have  been  some  animals  of  much  merit,  not  pai- 
ticularly  specified  in  this  report,  an  inadveitcncf 
arisin;.^-  from  such  causes  they  hope  will  be  \)>r- 
doned,  and  they  conp^ratulate  their  broth l; 
farmers,  from  the  specimens  exhibited  at  thl- 
Cattle  Show,  upon  the  great  improvement  iha' 
is  now  so  generally  making  in  the  bi  eed  of  lu. 
stock  of  cattle. 

ROBERT  H.  GOLDSBOROUGH. 

PEREGRIN  WETHERED, 

AARON  CLEMENT, 

D.  WILIJAMSON.  Jr. 

SAMUEL  T.  KENNARD. 

REPORT  ON  HOGS. 
The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  t'l 
examination  of  the  swine,  oflx^red  for  exhibiti^  i, 
beg  leave  to  report,  that  they  have  attentive!;, 
examined  the  same.    Before  entering  upon  iht 
description  of  those  offered  for  premium, 
cannot  forbear  stating  to  the  Society,  their  un- 
feigned regret  that  so  few   of  that  descrip- 
tion  of  stock  should  have  been  brought  for  ex- 
hibition ;  but  judging  of  the  future  from  expe- 
rience, they  hope  that  us  the  usefulness  of  this 
institution  increases  in  the  public  estimation,  the 
exhibition  of  swine  will  be  more  ample. 

The  Committee  award  the  premium  of  one 
soup  ladle,  value  glO,  to  the  boar,  offered  by 
Theodore  Anderson,  of  Baltimore  county,  of  th- 
Suffolk  breed,  3  years  old. 

The  Committee  award  a  premium  of  oae  gm- 
vy  spoon,  value  S5,  for  the  second  best  boar, 
of  the  Parkinson  breed,  4  years  old,  to  Jjsjncs 
Cunningham,  of  Frederick  county. 

The  Committee  award  a  premium  of  a  soup 
ladle,  value  glO,  for  the  best  brood  sow,  to  Mr. 
J.  W.  Stone,  of  Baltimore  county. 

The  Committee  award  a  premium  of  a  gravv 
spoon,  value  g5,  tor  the  second  best  brood  sow, 
to  Mr.  D.  Williamson,  Jr.  of  Baltimoi^  county. 

Tha  Committe  beg  leave  further  to  add,  that 
there  were  exhibited  4  pigs,  of  rather  upwardh 
of  3  months  old,  of  a  mixed  breed,  verv  de- 
serving of  attention,  by  Mr.  Barney,  of  Dela- 
ware ;  but  inasmuch  as  these  do  not  come  withii. 
the  rules  of  the  Society,  tlie  committee  can  only 
remark  on  the  superiority  of  the  breed. 

.To  these  may  be  added  4  other  pigs,  belonging 
to  Mr.  John  S.  Skinner,  forwarded  to  him  by  Mr. 
Johnston  of  Bridgeton,  which  the  committee 
are  sure  will  be  found  to  be  a  valuable  acquis 
tion  in  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  that  vii* 
luable  race  of  animals. 

GRAFTON  DUVALL, 
SAMUEL  OWINGS. 
JOHN  MARSH. 

REPORT  ON  SHEEP. 

The  committee  appointed  to  examine  tho 
sheep,  have  performed  that  duty,  and  beglea\c 
to  report,  that  they  first  proceeded  to  inspect 
those  of  the  merino  breed.  In  deciding  upcu 
the  merits  of  this  sort  of  sheep,  which  are  prio' 
cipally  valuable  for  their  wool,  the  committee 
felt  themselves  bound  to  direct  their  attention 
chiefly  to  the  quality  of  the  fleece.  Al- 
though several  other  i*ams  of  great  merit  were 
exhibited,  yet  the  committee  after  a  close  in- 
spection were  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  the 
ram  belonging  to  Gen.  John  Masoo,  of  Analos- 
tan  Island,  had  the  finest  fleece,  and  therefore 
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;v  urd  to  him  the  premium  of  a  pair  of  salts,  m  tlic  api>li  cation  of  the  force,  wc  believe  a  siii- 
\.Juc  SlO.  glc  ox  might  be  used  in  it  to  advantage. 

Govei-ned  by  the  same  principle,  the  commit-  -j-^^  wheat  is  well  threshed  out,  but  scatt<Trc. 
•'.e  alter  inspectmg  the  merino  ewes,  decided  m  much,  and  not  sufficiently  separaied  from 
f./.onr  of  the  pair  exhibited  by  Dr.  Richard  G.  ^mong  the  straw  ;  tho' it  w  believed  these  o:)jfc- 


whir  h  we   rc-jominend  to  I  he  notice   of  ( 
amily,  \vhor;in  ?mvc  their  wool  pro'ifrlv  r 
BAML.  M-CULL(JM,  'C7/  i,.- 


kctt.of  Anne  Anmdel  county,  and  awaixlhim  ^^3,^5  eabily  o:)viated     On  trial  bei:>re 

apairot  salts,  value  SIO.  the  wheat  in  the  barn,  and  the  straw  to  be 

In  deciding  upon  the  merits  ot  other  breeds,  ^  ^^^^^y  .^jj.^  jjj  ^j^g  i^.^^.^,^  ^^i^h  one  horse,  iwoi  ^  C-oinmitte  ai);.0'Ptfd  tn  «.r.  peri  tit  C! 
at,  the  merino,  the  committee  had  a  principal  and   two   bovs,  this   machine    thrcsherl  |  m^^clies,  ^:i^e  the  jd":.stirc  tu  r 

urdtoth?  value  of  the  carcase,  imd  were  ot  straight  wheat  at  the  rate  ot  Z6  sheaves  in  7lf'^'^^  ^^^'■'>'  i»i^hly  j^tatiiiH  in 

to  tlie  duties  devotvetl  itpon  riicm,  :iv 
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inn.  that  the  two  rams  of  the  Dishley  breed,  njim,ies.  and  its  avera-c  work  in  practical  »>  )l- 
.red  bv  Mr.  Barney,  ot  Delaware,  for  a  premi-  ^j^^j^^  |,^,  ^l^^.  construcior,  Mv,  Aleniclc, 

1.  were  the  best^  exnibited,  and  award  him  a      Philadelphia,  to  be  Tu  bushels  per  day.* 

.^^^^    price  is  :;125,  ani  wc  deem  it  worthy  of 


.let.  valued  at  J510,   

A!ter  an  examinption  of  the  ewes  of  other  ^^^^        '  'j,'^'!^';"^^^ 
'M'.cds  than  the  merino,  the  committee  decided  \  ,  ^,  ^ 

ii.  lavcur  ot  a  pair  ey.hiint.^d  by  Dr.  Allen  Tho  ''^K^-^^  considered  most  worthy  of 

n:afi.otAnneArundel  county,  a  cross  of  the  Dish.        especial  nouce  of  the  Committee  were  two 
Ity,  wi»h  the  broad 
av  ard  him  a  premium 

In  awarding  the 


idel  county,  a  cross  of  the  Dish.  especial  nouce  ot  tne  ^.ommmee  were  two  ^^^^d  scene,  11 
oad  tailed  Barbary  sheep,  and  Ploughs  for  seeding  wheat,  one  offei-ed  by  iMr.  j^h^it^r  by  the 
liumof  agoldet,valuedatSlO.  Ramsey  ;  the  other  invented  by  Virgil  Maxcy,  i.ucTupted  qui 
?  premium,  offered  for  the  five         a'^^!  '^^       manufactory  of  Mr.  Robt.  ^^e  draught  of 


inji 

were  thus  k-d  to  witness  the  uni\M--l  .  .y. 
acknowledged  satisfaction  wh  en  tiie  eni-.i/'s 
and  dexterity  of  man}  skiliul  competito: ; .  ; 
the  i)crforaiance  of  some  excellent  p!o'''i;u:, 
afforded  to  a  crowd  of  admiring  sperritr?-, 
who  remained  uj)on  the  field  enjoying  tu  -  ;t:i'- 
mated  scene,  until  they  were  foicod  to  sit^i: 
heavy  fall  of  rain,  that  fi.r.i'; 
our  operations,  i)elore  we  could  tcv 

v.... t>  w.*^   ,  ^....^  . —  c-    1      •    u  If*   o--t  o*'  the  respective  ploughs  with  in- 

'jtsi  tat  wethers,  the  committee  were  governed  .struraents  provided  for  that  purpose— a  circum- 

*>\  iht  same  principle,  and  after  some  hesitation,;  Mr.  Ramsey's  is  composed  of  a  right  and  left  utance  that  we  particularly  regret,  as  we  had 
f>ct  ween  the  merits  of  those  exhibited  by  Edward  mould  board  forward,  and  a  double  mould  board  determined  to  subject  them  all  to  this  cxamin- 

,    _j  A^i- — n   c- — I —  following  between  them,  so  as  to  make  it  cast  ation,  which  could  alone  authorise  us  to  give  a 

four  furrows,  two  each  way,  and  was  made  for |  settled  opinion  upon  their  c?tUrr  merits, 
covering  wheat  between  rows  of  Indian  corn;j  The  Committee,  nevertheless,  believe  it  to 
but  we  think  it  wculd  be  a  difficult  implement  to  be  their  duty  to  report  upon  tiie  seeming'  value 
construct  to  run  well,  and  unless  the  com  rows-of  the  different  ploughs,  and  to  award  the 
could  be  laid  cut  of  the  same  width,  or  with  premiums  offered  by  the  Society  to  those  which 
much  more  exactness  than  is  found  generally  have  a/iprared  to  lie  the  best,  so  fir  as  ilicy 
practicable,  it  -would  be  too  apt  to  leave  that  have  been  enabled  to  form  an  oj)inion — a  task 
operation  impeifcctly  performed.  For  working  that  has  been  i-endered  the  more  diHicult 
the  fiwrsheep*exhibited  by  several  other  ^cntle'l* com  before  the  end  of  Jane,  where  so  much  by  the  interruption  of  an  important  test,  as  tho 
men.  1  hey,  in  a  particular  manner,  viewed  nicety  in  breaking  the  whole  space,  and  in  laying  ploughing  was  generally  executed  in  the  nio^t 
with  much  pleasure  a  parcel  of  ewes,  of  the  up  evei-y  furrow  alike,  would  not  be  necessary,  masterly  style,  and  with  a  rapidity  so  great 
Dishley  breed,  shewn  them  by  Mr.  Barney  of  we  should  deem  it  a  useful  and  real  labour-saving  and  nearly  equal,  as  to  surprize  and  griUiVy  all 
Delaware,  also  another  parcel,  with  two  rams  of  implement ; — but  we  prefer  Mi.  Maxcy's  Esche-  spectators — facts  which  permit  us  to  assure'  the 
the  same  breed,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Clements  of  Ion  filough.  It  has  been  well  tested  by  two  Society  that  the  ingenuity  and  enterprize  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  broad  tailed  Barbary  ram,  years*  experience.  As  a  double,  or  triple  plough,^ our  mechanicians,  and  the  zeid  of  our  ploui^h- 
exhibited  hy  Dr.  Allen  Thomas  of  Anne  A  run-  it  will  be  found  useful  in  working  com,  or  seed-  men  continue  to  hold  forth  the  most  cheering 


Lk  vd  and  Charles  C.  Brown,  Esquires,  of  the 
Kastcm  Shore,  although  the  fleeces  of  those  be- 
knging  to  the  latter  gentleman  were  superior, 
vet  the  carcase  of  those  belonging  to  the  former, 
were  somewhat  better,  and  the  premium  of  a 
can  was  accordingly  awarded  to  Mr.  Lloyd,  valu- 
ed at  ftlO. 

Thccommittc  cannot  close  their  rcp^ort,  with- 
out cxprcsbing  their  satisfaction,  on  inspecting 


del  county.  ling  wheat  among  it,  and  in  the  preparation  or  prospect  ot  valuable  imj)rovements  in  this  de 

  ~        I  seeding  of  naked  fallow.    They  have  been  ex-  partmentof  our  rural  economy. 

itended  to  the  combination  of  f\ve  ploughs,  cast- 1  Committee  to  have 

ing  hve  furrows,  and  with  three  horses  and  one  joj^^ained  the  use  of  a  piece  of  stiff  sw  ird.  for 
,p  oughman  executed  the  work  of  five  eingle^he  ^^^^^  oj-  ^^^j^  operations;  and  to  have  al- 
ploughs,  and  m  a  superior  manner.   1  hey  deem  10^^^^  eighth  part  of  an  acre  to  earh 

  this  one  of  the  most  useful  implements  that  has    j^^^^^  were  ohligin-ly  accommodaicd, 

REPORT  ON  MACHINERY  AND  IMPLE-.'^^^'^"  .^"^^c^^  the  courtesy  of  John  B.  Men  is, 

the  liberality  of  his  tenant.  Mr.  Jo5>e]jh  \V. 
Stone,  at  the  nearest  good  spot — one  that  was  in 
every*  respect  suited  to  the  purpose,  except  in  its 
extent,  which  did  not  permit  us  to  run  the  fur- 
rows more  than  ten  lods  long,  nor  to  allow  a 
greater  breadth  than  one  rod  and  a  quarter  to 
each  competitor ;  so  that  in  ploughing  these 
twelve  and  a  half  square  perches,  an  unusual 
loss  of  time  was  unavoidably  occasioned  by  tlie 
great  frequency  of  tunnng  the  plont^hs.  The 
soil  on  which  they  operated,  althou^jh  free 
from  stones  and  other  obstructions,  is*  a  com- 
pact, clayey  loam — the  surface  was  a  touu;b 
sward,  on  which  cattle  had  pastured  for  se- 
eral  years;  yet,   under  these  circumstances 


VIRGIL  MAXCY, 
JAMES  GITTINGS, 
R.  W.  BOWIE, 
J.  SYKES, 
J.  S  WILLIAMS. 


MENTS  'establishment  of  our  society,  and  with  pleasure 

The  Committee  on  Agricultural  Machinery  award  to  Mr.  Maxcy  the  second  premium, 
and  Implemenis,  Report — That  they  have  with,  \  machine,  new  to  us,  for  shelling  com,  was, 
much  pleasure  viewed  and  examined  a  great  ,  offered  to  our  inspection  by  Mr.  Joseph  Winman, 
Lumber  and  variety  of  useful  implements  and  price  S25.  It  is  more  complicated,  and  not  so 
machinery,  brought  together  by  our  intelligent!  efficient  as  those  made  by  Mr.  R.  Sinclair,  which 
and  enterprising  mechanics,  and  which  well  de- ,  are  very  perfect  and  useful  machines,  but  the 
serve  the  continued  patronage  of  the  public;  butt pt^ce  at  which  they  are  held  we  deem  too  high. 


feeling  themselves  confined  by  their  instmctions 


to  the  especial  consideration  of  the  merits  of  prevents  their  coming  into  very  general  use. 


machines,  or  implenmus  of  new  principles  or 
cunstruction,  they  have  endeavoured  to  investi- 
gate more  thoroughlv  those,  which  have  ap- 
jjtared  to  them  to  come  within  this  description. 

Thc)  have  long  lamented  the  want  of  neatness 
'H  the  preparation  for  market  of  our  most  valua- 
'  !c  stiiple,  wheat ;  and  have  considered  a  ma- 
riiine  ot  simple  contrivances,  that  could  be  con- 
siiuucd  at  a  cost  within  the  means  of  thc  small 
lanners  for  threshing  wheat,  as  one  of  the  real 
fivstderata  for  the  great  body  of  our  agricultural 
conmunity,    A  machine  for  this  purpose,  in 


and  this  probably  is  the  only  circumstance  which 


A  machine  denominated  a  vertical  spinner  was 
offered  to  the  notice  of  the  Committee  by  East- 
man and  McCoy.    It  is  a  simple  and  very  bean 
tiful  apt)lication  of  the  raacUmery  of  the  great 
Arkwright  to  spinning  wool  by  hand.   It  can 


only,  however,  be  used  to  spin  rolls  carded  by         competitors  ploughed  their   several  com 
machineiy.    The  spinning  requires  very  little  P^trtmeht-s  as  will  be  fully  detailed,  at  the  rate 
skill.    It  runs  6  spindles,  makes  a  uniform,  even,  of  an  acre,  in  less  time  than  four  hours,  \v  iih 
and  excellent  yarn,  and  will  accompiibh  with  less]  horse  teams  ;  and  at  thc  same  rate,  in  less  time 
labour  from  three  to  four  tmies  as  much  as  one|^han  five  hours  with  ox  teams,  of  one  yoke: 


common  wheel.    It  is  about  6  feet  high,  and  o 
.     .  feet  square,  price  ^20,  and  the  number  ot  s^;n- 

vtnted  by  Mr.  J.  Pope  has  been  submiitetl  forjcUes  can  be  increased  at  about  ^1  apiece.    \\  e 
ilicir  "mspection.    The  principle  is  not  entirely  i  regret  that  we  have  not  the  pouer  10  confer  a 
licw.aiul  U  is  so  much  the  better  on  this  account,  premium  on  this  ingenious  and  snupie  macame,  jP'^" 
>.s  the  committee  can,  froiu  their  knowitdire  of  '  ' 

T.ronounce  with  more  certainty  upon  its  vriiity. 


I  .iov  consider  it  in  fact  the  Scoicli  rnarhir.v,  as 


lid  also  B^a'.eii  ihul  it  had  //;r/'.:/;^.^^  j^i  i)u^h' 


.-abiructed  by  several  oi  our  mechai.i.     iUid  as.  ^^'^       «  trial  hryar^  uud  lil^  ('fl:,  f  rf^^j 


thus  fairly  rivaling,  in  Maryland,  by  this  Lat- 
ter operation,  the  performances  at  Brighton^ 
v^rhere  "the  working  ox'*  has  ever  been  a  fa- 
vorite, and  of  late  is  lUiuie  their  toas'ed  ch«iii- 
therc  a  ])remiu:n  iilonjli  drawn  by  a  yoj^e 
t  oxen,  go\cn;ed  hv  p\  .Khnian,  without 

a  driver,  r'-fjinred  at  the  rale  of  neaily  ft-ur 
ind  a   hull'  hours  to  turn  an  a  :c,  in  tunov.s 


irMMorted  Mr.  Dawson,  reduced  wuhin  the  ^''^f'  fn-ucticut  o/,erut^o?i 
:>.>wcr  ef  one  horse ;  and  with  a  trilling  variation  ^^iT-'  ^/  «      •^^'^  /^^^ 


lyal  oil  f?Tir-(rinv  saved  one  thiitl  of  the  time  iliat  wus 

Uoiiiinour  eii^-erlmcnw  by  ficfititnt  turnings. 
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But  the  most  interesting  fact  that  this  display 
presented  to  the  spectators,  and  fastened  on  the 
minds  of  your  Committee,  is  the  demonstration 
that  it  gave  of  the  power  of  the  ox,  to  com- 
pete on  equal  grounds  with  a  more  expensive 
animal.  And  who'  can  estimate  the  saving  that 
might  be  made,  or,  to  speak  more  acceptably, 
the  gain  that  might  be  realized  to  the  agricul- 
turists of  Maryland,  if  they  would  substitute 
the  hardy,  cheap,  and  enduring  ox,  for  the 
more  delicate,  costly,  and  perishable  horse? 

To  your  Committee,  it  has  been  repeatedly 
objected  during  these  experiments,  and  by  ma- 
ny observers,  *'  that  oxen  cannot  bear  the 
heat  of  summer,  nor  travel  well  in  winter,"  but 
we  have  in  vain  inquired,  who  has  proved  these 
axioms,  and  at  the  same  time  fed  the  ox,  in  hot 
weather,  upon  even  one  half  of  the  suitable  pro 
vender  usually  bestowed  upon  the  horse?  or, 
who  has  found  them  less  efficient  in  winter,  if 
so  fed  and  shoed  in  time  to  save  their  feet  from 
injury  ?   Too  many  there  are,  we  fear,  who  de- 


ny to  these  invaluable  animals  what  our  cli- 
mate renders  absolutely  necessary  to  their  com 
fort  and  usefulness,  whilst  nearly  all  of  us  la 
vish,  at  least,  twice  as  much  upon  our  horses, 
as  would  enable  oxen  to  perform  equal  scrvi 
ces.   Let  the  sceptical  doubt  even  their  own 
fears,  until  they  shall  have  tested  the  truth  of 
our  opinions  by  fair  and  actual  experiments. 
To  us,  this  subject  appears  to  affect  the  in- 
terests of  Maryland  so  deeply,  that  we  are  un- 
willing to  pass  it  over,  as  we  must,  in  the  cur- 
Bory  manner  of  a  hasty  report,  which  will  scarcely 
permit  us  to  call  your  attention  to  the  most  im- 
portant considerations,  before  the  usual  notice  """V"  -^^^^^ 
of  those  scenes  from  whifch  they  spring,  is  made  nmeteen  furrows 
expected  at  our  hand,  by  the  successfiil  Andu^^^9?^^K^.f^.^'^^        a  half  inches. 


teen  furrows,  that  finished  his  allotted  spate. 
The  Committee  are  also  gratified  in  expressing 
the  pleasure  which  they  derived  fi*om  (he 
performance  of  an  iron  plough,  made  by  Mr. 
Crawfortl,  and  politely  exhibited  by  Lloyd  N. 
Rogers,  Esq.  to  the  observation  of  the  Society — 
it  ploughed  a  division,  in  eighteen  furrows,  an 
avernge  depth  exceeding  six  inches,  in  seven- 
teen and  a  half  minutes.  It  appeared  to  be  of 
light  draught :  ar.d  is  in  our  opinion  worthy  of 
further  examination. 

Mr.  Joseph  T.  Ford,  of  Baltimore,  also  exhi 
bitcd  a  plough  that  was  made  at  his  extensive 
manufactory,  it  ploughed  the  allotted  space  in 
twenty  minutes,  an  average  depth  of  six  inches 
at  eighteen  furrows. 

PLOUGHING,  BY  TWO  HORSES. 
Five  ploughs  were  started,  each  drawn  by 
two  horses,  and  the  divisions  in  this  n^atch  ha- 
\nng  been  assigned  as  in  the  former  case  by  lot 
— the  Committee  paid  close  attention  to  the 
work  done  by  each  implement,  and  they 
think  that  the  plough  exhibited  by  Mr.  Jona. 
Eastman,  guided  by  Mr.  Whittimore,  and 
made  in  Baltimore  at  the  manufactory  of  Mr. 
Robert  Sinclair,  by  that  skilful  mechanic,  Mr. 
John  Stewart,  is  entitled  to  the  preference— 
we,  therefore,  award  the  premium  for  the  best 
two  horse  plough  to  Mr.  Jona.  Eastman,  and 
a  silver  medal  to  the  ploughman,  Mr.  Whit- 
timore. This  plough  appeared  to  perform 
its  work  with  the  least  draught — it  turned  the 
sod  perfectly  down,  and  in  sixteen  and  a  half 
minutes,  finished  the  allotted  division,  having 
of  an  average  depth 


esting  objects.  We  wquld  also  refctfmmcnd  that 
competitors  in  yoar  ploughing  matches,  sboald 
be  required  to  announce  themselves  hereafter, 
at  least  one  week  before  the  Show,  because  the 
selection  and  division  of  the  g^und  renden 
some  notice  necessary,  and  one  week  will  be 
found  quite  short  enough. 

This  Committee  leaving  understood  that  your 
Trustees  were  anxious  to  get  up  ploogning 
matches,  sustained  by  oxen;  one  of  our  number 
was  persuaded,  by  the  rest,  to  enter  an  ox 
team,  and  to  invite  an  acquaintance  to  engage 
the  rein  also— both  having  agreed  to  our  pro- 
posal, and  performed  the  work  ;  we  will  here 
close  our  report  that  the  majority  ot  the  Com- 
mittee may  alone  furnish  the  details  uf  this 
match. 

HENRY  V.  SOMERVILLE,^  O 
JOHN  MARSH.  l§ 
B.  F.  MACKALL, 
J.  W.  M'CULLOCH, 
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dates  for  your  applause.  But  ere  we  proceed 
to  these  details  suffer  us  to  express  the  hope 
that  manv  of  you  will  make  the  most  critical 
investigations  into  the  comparative  merit,  of 
the  ox  and  horse,  in  rural  labors: — array  the 
price,  power,  disposition,  trappings,  wants  and 
end  of  each  fairly  against  the  other,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  you  will  arrive  at  a  correct 
and  eminently  beneficial  decision. 

PLOUGHING.  BY  THREE  HORSES. 
Five  ploughs,  each  drawn  by  three  horses, 
were  entered,  and  of  these  the  plough  made 
and  exhibited  by  Mr.  William  Brown,  of  Brook 
ville,  Montgomery  county,  Md.  is,  in  our  opi- 
nion, best  entitled  to  your  patronage.   It  turn 
ed  the  sod  completely  under,  and  in  fifteen  and 
a  half  minutes,  made  sixteen  furrows*  each  ten 
poles  long,  collectively  one  and  a  quarter  pole 
wide,   aod  nearly  sevisn  inches  deep.  We, 
therefore,  award  the  premium  to  Mr.  Brown, 
for  the  best  three  horse  plough,  and  the  silver 
ifnedal  to  his  expert  ploughman,  Mr.  James 
Frame,  as  an  evidence  of  particular  approba- 
tion. The  Committee  were  also  rouch  pleased 
with  the  performance  of  a  plough  made  and 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Chenuwith,  of  Baltimore. 
We  regret  that  an  unexpected  difficulty  pre- 
vented Its  starting  before  the  others  had  finish 
ed,  and  that  an  accident  made  it  impossible  to 
time  his  work.    The  extensive  use  made  of 
his  ploughs  is,  we  believe,  but  the  just  coose 
quence  of  substantial  workmanship,  upon  i 
good  model. 

The  ploup;h  made  and  exhibited  by  Mr.  Ro* 
bert  Sinclair,  of  Baltimore,  also  executed  its 
work  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  and  the 
Committee  consider  it  an.  excellent  implement 
ploughed  on  an  average,  more  than  seven 
inches  deep,  turned  the  sod  perfectly  under, 
aad  in  eighteen  and  a  half  minnUs*  made  six- 


Mr.  Robert  Sinclair's  plough  turned  his  land 
well,  and  finished  in  sixteen  and  three  quarter 
minutes,  having  made  eighteen  furrows,  at  an 
average  depth  of  five  and  a  half  inches.  i 
Mr.  Brown's  turned  seventeen  furrows  in  fif-i 
teen  minutes,  an*  average  depth  of  five  and  a 
half  inches,  but  left  nearly  one  slice  unploughed 
in  his  division. 

Both  of  these  ploughs  are  excellent  imple* 
ments,  and  we  recommend  them  as  worthy  of  | 
patronage. 

Mr.  Gideon  Davis  entered  a  plough ^of  simple! 
but  strong  construction,  that  worked  very  well—' 
in  seventeen  and  a  half  minutes  it  turned  his 
^Mice,  at  twenty  furrows,  four  and  a  half  inches' 
deep.  The  irons  of  this  plough  are  formed  to' 
anticipate  the  changes  or  impress  that  use  would 
finally  occasion,  and  pieces  of  leather  are  judi- 
ciously placed  between  the  mould  board  ^and 
the  snare  to  soften  those  destructive  shocks 
which  unperceived  obstructions  frequently  give 
to  cast  iron  shares — and  by  the  successive  remo- 
val of  these  slips  of  leather,  the  original  angle, 
or  dip  of  the  $hare  may  be  preserved  as  long  as 
thia  will  lasti 

Mr.  Joseph  T.  Ford  entered  a  plough,  which 
in  twenty*one  and  a  half  minutes,  turned  his 
space  at  twenty  furrows,  each  being  four  and  a 
half  inches  deep.  In  "this  match  as  in  the  for- 
mer, Mr.  Chenowith  was  unprepared  to  run  his 
plough  with  the  others,  ana  on  account  of  its 
high  reputation,  we  regret  that  it  was  not  sub 
seouently  in  our  power  to  subject  it  to  trial. 

Your  Committee  would  here  most  respectfully 
suggest  the  propriety  of  devoting  an  entire,  and 
the  second  day  of  future  exhibitions  exclusively 
to  the  ploughing  matches,  and  the  trial  of  ma- 
chinery-^y  this  arrangement  you  would  give 
time  enough  to  the  several  Committees  to  .dis 
charge  their  duties  without  depriving  them  of 
reasonable  opportunities  to  enjoy  and  improve 
occaajgnt  which  bring  together  so  many  mter- 


SUPPLEMENT— PLOUGHING  BY  OXEN. 

'iVo  ploughs,  each  drawn  by  one  yoke  of  ox- 
en, started  at  the  same  moment  that  the  plough- 
ing match  by  two  horses  began— and  each  of 
them  had  an  equal  quantity  of  similar  surface 
to  plough.  One  yoke  entered  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Stabler,  of  Montgomery  county,  himself  plough- 
man, aided  by  a  driver,  ploughed  the  allotted 
space  in  eighteen  and  a  half  minutes,  four  and  a 
half  to  five  inches  deep,  making  eighteen  fur- 
rows. His  oxen  were  exceedingly  well  trained 
to  his  command,  but  yet  he  used  a  driver  ia 
this  operation— although  it  would  not  rcouire 
much  time  to  save  him  the  expense  of  a  dnver, 
as  a  few  lessons  would  teach  his  oxen  to  obey  the 
voice  ;  our  farmers  will  do  best  who  do  not  give 
even  to  these  animals  expensive  habits.  The 
other  yoke  was  entered  by  Mr.  John  Marsh  of 
Baltimore  county,  and  was  commanded  entirely 
by  the  ploughman,  master  Henry  Hunt.  He 
completed  a  space  in  twenty  three  minutes, 
turning  eighteen  furrows,  an  average  depth  of 
more  than  six  inches — nothing  coiuld  surpass 
the  performance  of  this  yoke,  controlled  as 
it  was,  wholly  by  the  voice  of  a  youthful 
teamster,  who  turned  the  slice  completely  over, 
and  drew  his  furrows  most  beautifully  straight 
and  equal,  holding  an  excellent  plough  of 
wrought  iron  mouldbord  that  was  made,  as 
wc  understand,  by  Mr.  Hinks,  near  to  El- 
licott's  Mills.  The  spectators  hovered  about 
this  team,  charmed  by  the  skill  of  the  young 
ploughitian  and  the  powers  of  his  obedient 
oxen.  And  the  undersigned  members  of  yoar 
Committee  feel  peculiar  pleasure  in  awarding 
the  first  premium,  which  has  been  conferred  in 
Maryland,  upon  "the  working  ox,"  to  Mr. 
John  Marsh  of  Baltimore  county,  and  the  sil- 
ver medal  to  his  ploughman,  Henry  Hunt— 
the  Society  having  unanimously  e^i*essed  its 
approbation  of  this  use  of  oxen,  by  appropriating 
a  premium  and  medal  to  this  interesting  match. 

HENRY  V.  SOMERVlLLE,■)r^ 
B.  F.MAC K ALL, 
J.  W.  M'CULLOH,.  5  ^ 

REPORT  ON  DOMESTIC  MANUFAC- 
TURES. 

The  committee  appointed  to  examine  the  Ds- 
mestic  Manufactures  exhibited  to  this  Society, 
have  carefully  inspected  every  article  submitted 
to  their  notice,  and  they  mc^  reapectfiiliy  re- 
port, that,  although  they  have  had  occasion  t» 
regret  in  several  instances,  that  there  was  but  a 
single  specimen  exhibited,  and  that  in  other 
cases,  none  claimed  the  proffered  patronage  of 
the  Society-^tiU  the  excellent  quality  and  u«s 
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!ul  character  of  the  manufactures  shown  to  us  V»      whom  the  premium  is  awarded — we  had 


tor  premiums,  gave  to  the  company  and  | 
committee  very  great  satisfaction,  and  ample 
pr(K}fs  that  much  benefit  may  be  produced  by  en- 
ci  u  raging  these  displays  of  household  and  do- 
me«vic  industry. 

For  the  premium  on  KERSEY,  an  article  ex- 
tensively made  in  this  state,  there  was  not  a  sin- 
gle claim^t  ;  although  the  Society  had  solicited 
u\c  exhibition  of  that  article,  and  offered  a  libe- 
ral bounty  to  the  manufacturer  of  the  6est  piece, 
that  might  be  sliown  to  us. 

For  the  premium  on  FLANNEL,  there  was 
but  one  claimant — her  specimen  was  well  made, 
ai.d  of  excellent  wool — your  committee  take 
pleasure  in  awarding  to  Mrs.  Ann  Kennard,  of 
i  albot  county,  a  silver  ladle  for  exhibiting  this 
c\i(lence  of  her  skill  and  industry. 

Of  CASSINET,  there  was  only  one  piece  sub- 
niiued,  this  was  manufactured  by  Messrs.  John 
t:ykes&Son,  of  Baltimore,  at  the  FRANKLIN 
MILLS  in  this  county— it  is  a  well  finished  sub- 
bUntial  piece  of  goods,  which  they  sell  at  137^ 
cents  per  yard,  and  fully  entitles  these  deserving 
nu'tnu&cturers  to  the  premium  offered  on  this 
article.  We  were  also  gratified  by  the  opportu 
nity  which  these  gentlemen  gave  to  the  members 
of  the  Society,  and  our  much  respected  visitors, 
of  examining  two  beautiful  pieces  of  seven- 
f  mnh's  superfine  BLUE  CLOTH,  sold  at  the 


low  price  of  S54  per  yard,  and  two  pieces  of 
equally  good  three-fourth's  blue  CASSIMEIRE, 
at  S2  per  yard,  together  with  a  coarser,  but  ex- 
cellent piece  of  five-fourth's  GREY  CLOTH, 
at  the  price  of  175  cents  per  yai*d— all  made  at 
their  prosperous  manufactory. 

Of^ CARPETING,  two  very  good  pieces 
were  shown — one  manufactured  by  Mrs.  Mary 
Ann  Murray,  of  Anne  Arundle  county  ;  the  other 
by  Mrs.  Mary  Rickets,  of  C»cil  county — ^both 
S4^bstantial  and  handsome  carpets:  Mrs.  Mur< 
rav's  has  the  advantage  in  appearance,  the  co 
lors  being  superior ;  but  the  committee  have  felt 
bound  to  award  the  premium  to  Mrs.  Rickets,  as 
they  consider  her  carpet  really  the  best  fabric 

There  were  several  HEARTH  RUGS  offer- 
ed— oae  of  splendid  colours,  beautiful  figure,  and 
\erv  close  texture,  manufactured  by  Mrs.  Mary 
Ajio  Denny,  of  Talbot  county,  to  whom  the 
committee  unanimously  award  the  premium: 
they,  however,  took  great  pleasure  io  re- 
peatedly examining  the  handsome  and  excellent 
rugs  that  were  exhibited  as  the  manu&aures  of 
Mi^  Mitchell,  and  Mrs.  Ann  Reardon,  of  Easton, 
Md. 

The  premkrai  is  awarded  to  Mrs.  T.  H.  Belt, 
of  Baltiniore  county,  for  exhibiting  a  large  and 
handsome  COTTON  COUNTER? ANFs  made 
by  herself. 

For  your  premium  on  SHIRTING,  there  was 
Bot  iny  claimant. 

Two  specimens  of  TABLE  LINEN,  were 
submitteo— one  of  very  superior  quality,  and 
beautiful  pattern,  it  had  been  used  without  any 
ar parent  injur)*,  for  many  years,  and  was  manu- 
factured by  Mrs.  Ann  Kennard,  of  Talbot  county, 
to  whom  the  premium  is  thankfully  awarded^ — 
B.it  to  Mrs.  Henry  Tilghman,  of  Chestertown, 
Kent  ooonty,  the  committee  would  also  have 
ji^cD  a  premium  most  willingly,  if  two  had  been 
placed  at  their  dMposal  for  this  article  ;  because 
she  also  has  made  and  exhibited  a  piece  of  very 
good  table  linen^ 

The  premium  for  TOWELING  remains  un 
glaimed. 


tory  account  of  a  large  crop  of  millet  raised  by 
D.  Willianison  Jr ,  Esq.  of  Baltimore  county,  o  \ 
a  small  quantity  of  land — the  produce  was  great, 
And  althout^h  not  so  much  as  we  have  seen  re- 
jioited  in  other  situations,  still  it  was  large  enoiv^h 
to  prove,  that  millet  is  a  very  productive  and 
valual)lc  crop  :  one  that  might  be  advantageously 
i)laced  on  our  premium  lists. 

And  in  order  to  inform  compctito!*s  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  evidence,  that  your  committee  urq 
permitted  to  receive,  respecting  the  character 
and  extent  of  crops  per  acre,  we  beg  leave  to 
submit  the  several  statements  that  have  been  of- 
fered to  us  on  this  occasion — by  which  it  will  be 
seen,  that  the  Society  requires  the  testimony  of 
disinterested  persons— .not  because  the  me.n  'jcrs 
or  your  committee  would  hesitate  to  believe  the 
mere  statements  of  competitors,  but  that  tlicy 
are  convinced  that  it  is  best  to  accompany  their 
awards  with  a  higher  degree  of  evidence,  such 
as  may  claim,  and  will  command  universal  conii* 
dence. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee. 

B.  W.  HALL, 

Chairmattl 

Informal  statement  of  a  wheat  cro/i^t  bcins^ 
unaccomfianied  by  diaintereated  testimony, 
I  hereby  certify  that  I  had  a  plat  of  ground 
of  twenty  acres,  seeded  in  wheat,  on  the  4th 
1      n  A     ^u-^  5th  of  October,  1822,  at  the  rate  of  three 

canvass,  left  Baltimore  and  reached  the  C^pes  of  ^^^^^^^  ^  •  ^  ^'^^j  seedsman 

period  of  sixteen^^.,^  ^^y^^  L.,  1  w^.^^ 


your  j  nevertheless,  to  make  a  very  strict  examination 
between  these  stockings,  and  those  which  were 
knit  by  Mrs  Wm.  Copper  of  Kent  county. 

The  only  knit  COTTON  STOCKINGS  ex 
hibited  were  made  by  Miss  Mary  Ann  Norwowl, 
of  Baltimore  county,  but  as  they  are  very  supe- 
rior, she  well  deserves  the  premium. 

The  committee  award  the  premium  on  knit 
THREAD  STOCKINGS,  to  Mrs.  VVm.  Copper, 
of  Kent  county,  who  offered  a  pair  of  very  good 
quality  tb  their  notice.  These  stockings  were 
accompanied  by  a  hank  of  beautiful  white  thread, 
spun  by  Miss  Phcebe  Gale,  of  the  same  county, 
and  who  we  believe  might  have  successfully 
competed  for  a  stated  premium. 

Your  committee  regret  thai  not  a  single  grass 
or  straw  HAT  or  BONNET  was  exhibited  ;  and 
especially,  as  they  are  satisfied  that  many  ladies 
of  this^  state,  have  converted  materials  which 
every  where  abound,  and  are  comparatively  of  so 
little  value,  into  these  costly  and  ornamental  ob- 
jects. 

A  piece  of  cotton  SAIL  CLOTH,  of  very  ex- 
traordinary quality  was  shown  to  us— it  was 
made  by  Messrs.  Charles  Crook,  Jr.  &  Brother, 
at  their  factory  in  Baltimore — the  committee 
think  it  richly  entitles  them  to  a  premium.  We 
have  been  informed  that  Maj.  M'Kim's  new  and 
elegant  schooner  Yellot,  fitted  with  sails  of  similar 


the  Chesaoeake  m  the  short  pcnou  ui  «^^cc,ij  j  ^  -         -  ^. 

hours-ana  the  committee  beg  leave  to  cond^^^^  ^^^^  j    That*^l  had  the 

t  by  'n««^'^e«P!^^^^"y  P^P^^^^^  wheat  reaped  in  July,  1823,  from  which  I 

'^''*'I^K^''^Kra^.°;  of  the  value  of  ^1^^^  2^70  ^^^^^  The  wheat  was  of  supe- 
r^^tL^^^7h!w^^^^^  quality,  and  from  U7i  dozen  sheaves  (or 

Jr.  &  Brothers,  for  exhibiting  this  specimen  of .  gg^^  J^eaves)  thrashed,  I  cleared  up  87  bushels 


their  manufacture. 

EDWARD  LLOYD, 
WM.  H.  LANSDALE, 
HENRY  V.  SOMERVILLE, 
J.  W.  McCULLOH, 


superior  seed  wheat,  leaving  out  of  account  tail 
ends,  or  such  as  I  deemed  unfit  for  seed— and 
that  thrashed  was  in  no  respect  different  from 
the  rest  of  the  crop— it  was  the  opinioii  of  all 
farmers  who  saw  it  growing,  and  after  it  was 
reaped,  that  50  bushels  per  acre  would  be  re- 
alized. The  above  is  a  correct  and  true  estimate 
which  gives  a  fraction  more  than  1000  bushels 
superior  wheat  from  the  26,040  sheaves,  2170 
shocks,  of  12  sheaves  each.  A  sample  of  the 
wheat  is  herewith  handed.  I  had  other  fields 


N.  B.  A  piece  of  domestic  carpeting  manufac- 
tured by  Mrs.  Wm.  Hall  and  daughters,  of  Aiuie  i 
Arundel  county,  was  exhibited,  but  too  late  to 
compete  for  the  premium.  The  spinning  and 
dyeing  were  done  in  the  familv.  The  carpet  was 
worked  with  the  needle,  and  made  in  a  quilting   

frame.  Much  time  had  evidently  been  devoted  {part,  tay  30  or  40  acres,  of  which  I  think  was 
to  it,  but  this  beautiful  and  durable  evidence,  of  not  much  inferior  to  the  above  statement.  1  have 
hours  well  spent,  .will  long  remain  to  recompense  not  had  this  wheat  weighed,  but  I  think  it  will 
its  worthy  manufactui*ers.  weigh  62  to  65  lbs.  per  bushel.  The  wheat  is 

—  between  the  white  and  blue  stem,  not  so  fair  as 

REPORT  ON  CROPS.  white  wheat,  though  a  brighter  straw  than  the 

The  committee  appointed  to  jud|^  of  cropt,  blue  item  wheat.  Thi^c  is  the  eighth  crop  I  have 
regret  that  there  has  been  so  little  competition  ;  cultivated  of  this  sort  of  wheat,  preferring  it  to 
indeed  they  may  say,  that  there  has  been  none,  j  any  other  I  have  seen,  the  famous  Lawler  not 
The  only  crop,  for  which  a  premium  has  been  excepted.  The  ground  was  tended  in  com  in 
asked  by  more  than  one  person  is  wheat— «nd al-  1821,  and  ploughed  in  the  fall;  again  in  the 
though  the  committee  has  the  roost  perfect  confi-  ,  spring,  and  then  in  September,  prepared  for  a 
dence  in  the  statement  of  Mr.  Nimrod  O wings,  crop  of  timothy.  The  drought  last  summer  de- 
which  represents  that  he  had  made  50  buahels  to  terred  me  from  sowing  grass  seed,  and  I  put  it 
the  acre,  yet  as  that  statement  was  not  accompa-  ' in  wheat,  sowed  broad  cast,  and  harrowed  in 
nied  by  the  necessary  vouchers,  they  do  not  feel  by  two  harrowings  cross  way»— heavy  two  horse 
themselves  at  liberty  to  act  upon  it.  They  i  harrows,  teeth  six  inches  long.  It  may  be  re- 
therefore  award  the  premium  for  the  wheat  crop,  marked  that  the  wheat  I  had  seeded  on  the 
to  Mr.  John  Mercer,  of  Anne  Aruiviel  county,  for  3d,  4th  and  5th  day's  (6th  being  Tuesday)  of  the 
a  crop  of  616  bushels  exclusive  of  gleanings,  (es-  month  was  decidedly  better  than  that  sown  on  the 
timated  at  20  bushels,)  from  22  acres  75  perches  <  1st,  2d  6h,  7th  8th,  9th,  and  10th,  when  I  finished, 
of  land.  I  Although  the  weather  ^as  mild  and  seasonable, 

Forthecomcrop,toMr.N.Underwoodof  Balti-iwith  moderate  showers  on  the  9th  and  10th, 
more  county,  for  a  crop  of  60  bushels  and  2  quarts  jthough  not  to  prevent  my  seeding.  I  had  one 
per  acre,  on  ten  acres.  field  of  50  acres  of  rye,  which  was  seeded  from 

For  the  carrot  crop,  to  Mr.  John  Mercer,  of  the  3d  to  ^e  11th  September,  from  which  I 
jAnne  Arundel  county,  for  a  half  acre  of  oarrots,*  reaped  the  heaviest  crop  that  has  been  seen 
Several  specimens  of  very  fine  knit  WOOL- producing  277i  bushels.  Iby  tht  roost  experienced  of  our  farmers.  Mr. 

LEN  STOCKINGS  were  shown  to  us,  but  the     F,or  an  acre  of  mangle  wortiel,  also  to  John!  Joshua  Dcllaplane  says,  he  never  saw  as  good  a 
best.  In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  weije  made  Mercer,  producing  1376  bushels  of  clsm  roola.   jfiebl  of  rye;  the  yidd  was  1750  shocks,  of 
by  Miai  Mary  Ann  Norwood,  of  Baltimore  ceun-|   The  committee  have  received  a  v^ry  satisfac-  sbcatea  each.    I  have  not  thmsbcd  any  o^ 


AMRUICAN  KARMBR. 


[November  21, 


My  cHjp  of  corn,  though  small,  (60  acres)  is  ve- 
ry superior,  and  has  been  ^  thought  inferior  to 
uonc  in  the  state. 

NIMROD  OWIKGS. 
/fountain  Eock,  Frcd'k  Co.  Md  X 
J\'ovembt*r  3,  1823.  5 
Estimate. — Sl/O  shocks  of  12  sheaves  each,  i> 
26,1)40  bheaves,  on  20  acres.     Thrashed  2250 
hbcaves — gave  87  bushels,  is  an  agre^atc  of  1006 
busiieis  and  upwards. 

U  heat  Cro/i^  by  Mr,  John  Mercer — Certificates 
of  suTifey  and  firoducc. 
I  hereby  certify  that  1  surveyed  a  field  of  stub- 
ble for  Mr.  John  Mercer,  and  found  it  to  contain 
twenty  two  acres  and  seventy  five  perches 

JOHN  IGLEHART. 
Cedar  Park,  October  28,  1823. 

I  hereby  certify  that  there  were  616  bushels  of 
clean  wheat  measured  by  me  from  the  above 
field,  exclusive  of  what  1  estimate  at  20  bushels,! 
gleaned  with  the  horse  i"ake,  but  which  was  notj 
threshed  or  measured  separately. 

1  HOMAS  LEETCH 

Corn  Croft,  by  Mr,  JST.  Underwood-^ertificate  of 
survey  and  yield. 
We  do  hereby  certify,  that  we  have  examined 
a  com  field  of  Mr.  N.  Underwood,  at  Orange 
Farm,  Baltimore  county— that  having  carefully 
measured  the  produce  of  one  acre  of  said  field, 
we  have  found  that  the  said  acre  has  this  year 
jjroduced  60  bushels  and  2  quarts  of  very  fine 
shelled  corn,  and  that  in  our  estimation,  the  pro- 
duce per  acre  of  the  adjoining  nine  acres  is  as 
great  as  the  produce  of  the  said  acre  actually 
measured.  This  cora  field  is  in  drills  3J  feet 
apart,  and  the  corn  stalks  two  in  a  hill,  are  about 
13  inches  apart. 

JOHN  MURRAY, 
JOHN  STANDFORD. 
Baltimore  County,  JVov.  4tA,  1823. 

Root  Cro/i9,  by  Mr,  John  Merccr-^ertiJicateB  oj 
survey  and  produce, 
I  hereby  certi*'y,  that  i  surveyed  a  piece  of 
ground  in  mangel  wurtzel,  and  another  in  carrots 
—the  former  of  which  contained  one  acre,  and 
the  latter  one  half  of  an  acre. 

JOHN  IGLEHART, 
Cedar  Park,  28th  October,  1820. 

We  hereby  certify,  that  we  attended  the  mea- 
suring of  the  above  acre  of  mangel  wurtzel  for 
Mr.  John  Mercer,  and  found  it  to  contain  1376 
bushels  of  clean  roots  well  heaped  on  the  barrel, 
weighing  52,976  lbs.  As  the  form  of  the  ground 
was  an  exact  parallelogram,  and  the  growth  as 
uniform  as  possible,  we  agreed  to  take  every 
fifth  row  for  25  rows,  to  measure  and  weigh  the 
whole  quantity  and  take  the  average.  Also  the 
half  acre  of  carrots,  which  we  found  to  contain 
"277i  bushels. 

ALEX.  MURRAY, 
MARTIN  FENWICK, 
JAMES  CHESTON,  Jr. 

We,  th€  subscribers,  also  selected  12  of  the 
largest  roots  »f  the  mangel  wurtzel  which  weigh- 
ed 127  lbs. 

ALEX.  J.  MURRAY, 
MARTIN  FENWICK, 
JAMES  CUESTON,  Jr. 

Account  of  a  cro/i  of  Ardltt  raised  by  Wil- 
liamson,  Jr.  Eaq.  of  Baltimore  County. 
Having  heard  much  of  the  value  aod  pj'odjuc- 


tivencss  of  Milkt,  I  was  induced  to  make  an  ac' 
curate  experiment  to  test  its  worth. 

In  the  iall  of  1822  I  ploughed  u^;  a  piece  of 
ground  that  had  been  in  grass  for  the  last  44 


pics  of  the  quantity  of  tliirty  pounds,  of  like 
quality. 

Some  of  the  Imtter  which  f;iiled  to  receive  the 
preference,  was  rejected  because  somewhat  too 


years,  tuiTiing  the  sod  well  under,  the  depth  of  salt,  and  some  of  it  oecause  not  sufiicienUy  work- 


9  or  10  inches.  In  the  spring,  the  ground  was 
n'cil  manured  on  the  surface,  and  harrowed  in, 
airer  whfch  it  was  lightly  ploughed  across,  so  as 
noi  to  disturb  the  sod.  On  or  about  the  26th  of 
May,  one  bushel  of  millet  seed  was  oown,  and 
hai  rowed  in,  which  from  the  di ought  that  suc- 
ceeded, remained  without  any  aj>pearance  of  ve- 
getation, till  after  the  rain-,  and  damp  growing; 
weather  late  in  June,  when  its  growth  was  more 
rapid  and  astonishing  than  any  thmg  I  ever  wit- 
nessed. It  continued  luxuriant,  and  grew,  on  an 
aveiage,  six  feet  high  and  as  thick  as  it  could 
stand  on  the  ground;  the  heads  measuring  9  a  12 
inches  in  length.  It  was  ripe  on  the  8ih  of  Au- 
gust, bu:  owrng  to  the  weaiher,  and  my  other 
engagements,  it  was  not  cut  till  the  19th  and 
20th  August,  then  tied  into  bundles.  Ah  accu- 
rate average,  as  to  size,  was  taken  of  the  bun- 
dles, and  weighed,  giving  a  product  of  74  cwt. 
1  qr.  7  lbs.  from  which  there  were  threshed  48 
bushels  of  good  seed. 

The  yield  would  have  been  greater,  had  I 
been  able  to  have  cut  it  in  proper  time  ;  it  shat- 
tered and  wasted  much  in  the  field.  The  ground 
on  which  this  grew  measures  24  perch.  5  feet,  by 

10  perch.  5  feet,  which  is  a  fraction  more  than 
one  and  a  half  acres.  For  the  above  statement, 
I  refer  you  to  the  annexed  certificate. 

D.  WILLIAMSON,  Jr. 
I^xington,  JVbv.  5,  1823. 

I  certify  that  the  particulars  as  mentioned  in 
the  above  statement  are  correct. 

MARTIN  THOMAS,  Manager. 
Mov.  5,  1623. 


Baltimore  county,  Sth  JSfov.  1823, 
I  hereby  certify  that  at  the  request  of  David 
Williamson,  Jr.,  I  measured,  with  a  measurer's 
line,  the  piece  of  ground  on  which  the  crop  of 
millet  grew,  as  described  by  Mr.  Williamson,  in 
the  annexed  statement,  and  that  it  measured  24 
perches  5  feet/  by  10  perches  5  feet. 

JAMES  A.  McCREERY. 

REPORT  ON  BUTTER. 
The  Committee  appointed  to  award  the  pre 
miums  for  the  best  Butter,  approached  that 
duty  with  a  proper  sense  of  its  delicacy.  The 
inherent  difficulty  of  the  task  was  augmented  by 
the  number  of  the  competitors,  and  the  almost 
equal  merit  of  the  samples  of  butter  that  were 
offered.  It  gives  the  Committee  pleasure  to  say 
that,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  one  parcel. 


cd.  The  butter  to  v/hich  the  second  premium  u 
awarded  was  in  this  respect  of  an  excellenct 
wortliy  of  imitJition. 

Tiiese  circunibianccs  it  is  thought  proper  ncvr 
1 1  mention,  as  ii  may  enable  the  candidates  l-  i 
this  premium,  at  luture  exhii>itions,  lo  avoid  the 
repetition  of  the  error  or  inadvertence,  which  ii. 
all  piobability  deprived  at  least  one  ol  them  o: 
the  premium  on  this  occasion. 

By  order  oi*  the  Committee, 

J.  GALES,  Jr. 

RERORT  on  FEKMENTi^.D  LIQUORS. 
The  Committee  on  tei  memed  liquors,  repcn 
— that  various  samples  consisting  of  bottles  ol  cur- 
rant wine  and  cider,  wei  e  presented  for  their  in- 
spection.  They  award  thai  the  wine  contained  in 
the  bottle  marked  D.  D.  is  the  best ;  the  paper 
which  was  affixed  to  the  bottle  being  lost,  the 
Committee  is  uninformed  as  to  the  name  of  the 
maker* — and  we  award  the  premium  for  the 
best  cider  to  Dr.  Samuel  M'Culloh,  which  we 
think  of  very  superior  quality. 

WILLIAM  GIBSON, 
D.  MURRAY, 
JOS.  KENT. 

^^ov.  5th,  1833. 

Baltimore,  Aov.^,  18^3, 

Dear  Sir, 

I  very  much  regret  that  the  state  of  the 
weather,  connected  with  that  of  my  health,  ren- 
ders it  unsafe  for  me  to  attend  the  cattle  show 
to-day,  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  the  address 
which  I  have  prepared,  at  the  request  of  the 
Trustees. 

Please  to  express  to  them  my  sense  of  the  dis- 
tinction conferred  on  me  by  this  requejit,  and  nir 
hope  that  circumstances  may  be  more  favourable 
at  the  next  meeting. 

Thinking  highly  as  I  do  of  the  benefits  to  be 
expected  from  this  institution,  I  have  seen  its 
progress  with  great  pleasure,  and  shall  always 
be  very  happy  to  assist  in  pi-omoting  its  success, 
by  every  niean  in  my  power. 
With  great  respect, 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Dear  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

ROBT.  G.  HARPER 

Gen.  Ridolly. 

Meredian  Hill,  J\^ov.  2d,  1820. 
My  Dear  Sir, 
It  is  a  subject  of  sincere  regret,  that  I  ha\.^ 
«...  y^.^^.,  ?^        P^^'^,^  t^^e  Agricultural 

the  whole  was  so  exceileiu  as  to  make  it  almost?.    .     .^*^"v  Baltimore,  agreeably- to  tht 

impracticable  to  discriminate  between  the  dif-  J^^'^^'^^^^"  i  honoured  with,  by  thr 

ferent  degi-ees  of  its  merit.   It  was  not  there- r  Maryland  Agricultural  Society, 

fore  until  after  long  deliberation  that  the  Com- if?  .^^^  ej^^^^y  departure  of  my  bquadroa  fi-om  t 


mittee  determined  to  award  the  premiums  as 

follows ; 

The  first  premium  to  John  Schwartze,  of  Balti- 
more county. 

The  second  premium  to  Jamfes  C.  Gittings,  of 
Long  Green.  Baltimore  county. 

It  was  a  subject  of  regret  to  tlie  Committee, 
that  two  samples  of  very  fine  butter  were  reject- 
ed from  examination,  because  not  coming  within 
the  description  of  the  rule  which  requu*es  the 
quantity  exhibited  to  be  "not  less  ihau  five 
poijnds."  This  was  the  more  to  be  regretted,  be- 
cause this  butter,  which  was  afterwards  under- 
stood to  be  the  product  of  the  farms  of  Mews.)  *  It  /las  since  been  afiCt  riaincd  that  r^is 
Ge©.  and  Jas,  Howard,  is  said  to  havo  been  u^m-^ivas  made  by  Air.  Mamiltoti. 


United  States,  requires  my  immediate  presence 
in  Norfolk,  where  1  shall  airive  on  the  da. 
that  the  meeting  takeh  place  ;  and  the  sanie 
reason  will  prevent  my  attei.ding  the  meeting 
of  the  Delegates  at  \\  ashington,  in  relation  t^ 
the  grand  Union  Canal. 

The  two  sul)jectfe  are  such  as  are  regardt  l 
by  me- with  the  moht  lively  soUcitudc,  an  1  i. 
heightens  my  regrets  that  I  should  bedciir.\- 
ed  both  of  the  pleasure  of   a  particiiiation  • 
the  proceedings  nt  their  respective  fi  icu'is,  a: 
of  the  opporiimity  which  oi  casioii^  uccl^u- 
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,  would  afford  me  of  sbftking  by  the  hand 
I  mftny  friends  and  acquaintances  which  they 
;  hring  tojrethcr. 

With  sentiments  of  .ereat  respect^ 

Your  obedient  servant, 

1).  PORTER. 

J.  S-  Skinner,  Eso^  Cor.  Sec.  A/d.^ 

various  premiums  huvinj;  been  delivered 
,  t'lC  president,  accorcUn.^  to  the  preceding  re- 

/!   the  t?ocicty  dined  tojrethcr  in  the  utmost 

.,i,(*i\y  arid  churrfuhics-.,  and  fir.ally  separated 
inrreastrd  disj)os!lions  to  persevere  in  the 
.notion  of  the  objects  of  heir  association. 

JAMEb  HOWARD, 

Stcretarij. 


To  tan  calf»  or  other  thin  skins,  put  one  hun 
dred  weir^ht  of  the  limbs  or  brancncs,  chopped 
s  above  mentioned,  into  a  copper  contaniinj^ 
bout  sixty  p-allons  of  water,  and  boil,  till  the 
water  be  reduced  to  from  th'.rty  five  to  forty 
gallons;  drew  off  tlie  decoction. 

Now  add  to  the  £anie  limbs  branches  forty 
gallons  of  water,  and  again  boil  till  the  water  be 
reduced  to  about  twenty- five  tT^illons.  The  li 
quor  thus  produced  by  the  second  ';oiiing  is  used 
as  a  weak  ooze,  in  the  first  process  of  immersing 
the  calf- skins,  after  they  come  from  the  scouring 
beam.  The*  decoction  firi,t  pj  oduced,  is  then  to 
be  used  in  the  same  way. 

To  tan  hides^  take  one  hundred  weight  of  the 
limbs  or  i)ranchcs,  three-quarters  of  a  hundred 
weight  of  oak  saw  dust,  (the  sooner  the  latter  is 
used  after  being  made  the  better,)  and  one-quar- 
ter of  a  hundred  weight  of  the  root,  boil  in  ei  ghty 


they  remaiTi  until  the  lime  is  separated,  and  unti^ 
the  skins  have  attained  the  state  oisofc  filuhle  f.clt- 
To  dye  this  pelt  rccU  the  skins  are  to  be  washed  and 
sewed  into  bags,  and  stuffed  w:rh  clippings  tr.d 
shavings  of  leather,  or  any  other  ronv.nieu:: 
substance,  and  irri  nersed  with  'he  ;,'*r.;  si  I  • 
out-.vards  in  a  ijalli  oi"  alum  and  cochineal  of  t!.- 
temperature  of  iro^*  or  180°  Fahr.  wlicrc  ui 
are  to  be  agitated  until  they  are  siifTicicj^tly  (\s  cJ. 
Each  bag  is  now  to  be  transferred  to  si' ni-'r-'i 
bath,  where  they  receive  con.-^istency  and  letia- 
city.  Fro.Ti  this  bath  it  is  customary  to  r  ino  .  ^ 
the  skins,  and  to  j>lunge  tlicm  into  a  saiTron  c:*-, 
to  improve  their  colour. 

To  dye  these  skins  blacky  the  washed  pelt  is  t  » 
be  first  immersed  in  the  sumach  bath,  and  tlivn 
to  be  nibbed  over  on  the  graincvl  side,  by  a  . -d' 
brush  dipped  in  a  sululion  of  acetate,  or  p\iij* 
lignite  of  iron. 
To  give  these  skius  the  grain  and  polish  of 


gallons  of  water,  liU  reduced  to  from  fifty  to 
coc::q:z  c_y' sixty  gallons.    l)n  w  cfl"  liie  decoction,  and  put!  morocco  leather,  they  arc  first  oiled,  and  tben 
jit  aside  for  use.    'ioilje  nsatcrials  left  in  the  rubbed -on  a  firm  board  by  a  convex  piece  of  solid 
an  imi)rovcd ^opp^r add  sixty  galions  of  water,  and  again  l)Qil,| glass,  to  which  a  handle  is  attached.    The  lea- 
ia^mersingUill  reduced  to  from  iliirty  to  thirty  five  gallons. Ither  being  now  rendered  more  compact,  is  rub- 


'v/  of  tcniii.i^  leather 

'  tark\  'C'r 
1304  apaunt  was  gr.:ntcd  for 

.-.hod  of  tanning   hiiks:  vl/.  b;   ^  ,  ,        •  ,  •      iui  -juj*.       i       i      •  ti 

cm  in  the  liquor  in  which  o.d.  bai  k  had  bceui^  he  liquor  produced  by  this  second  boding  is  to  bed  or  pressed  hard,  by  a  sharply  grooved  box- 
led     According  to  this  improvement,  the  be  employed  in  the  first  stage  oi  tanning  hides  wood  instrument,  shaped  like  the  glass  one  just 
a  boiler  of  coj:per  (or  any  other 


'  u'entees  filled 

;iM  tal  that  does  not  stahi  or  colour  the  liquor) 
:  .If  full,  with  ground  bark,  and  poured  water 
'  ju  It,  up  to  the  brim.   The  whole  is  then 

..led  for  three  hours,  till  the  tunn»ng  principle 
.3  completely  extracted.  The  liiiuor  is  then  suf- 
:'.i  ed  to  run  off  by  a  cock  into  pits,  where  it 
-tiinds  to  cool.  The  ludes  arc  now  put  into  the 
i.  juor,  and  handled  frerjuently,  by  taking  them 
ju:  and  putting  them  in  again,  because  the  li- 
juor  Is  too  powerful  for  them  to  remain  long  at 

ume,  in  the  first  stages  of  tanning.  They  are 
:.tn  to  be  removed  to  fresh  liquors,  from  time 

0  time,  as  the  old  is  weakened,  until  the  opera- 
•:on  is  complete.     By  this  method  a  greater 

.aiitity  of  the  taiming  principle  is  collected 
.'r.:o  a  small  compass ;  less  bark  is  consumed;  and 
•here  is  a  great  saving  of  labour. 

if  leather  is  required  with  a  whiter  colour  or 
..oom,  a  small  quantity  of  the  dust  of  bark  is 

ixed  witfi  the  liquor.  By  this  method,  hides 
;nai  have  been  shaved  in  the  baits  may  be  better 

1  Fined  in  two  or  three  weeks,  and  skins  in  ten  or 
n^elvcdays,  than  in  the  one  case  in  nine  months; 
m  the  other  in  six  mouths  by  the  usual  pro- 

•  ;ss. 

ObMTvationft,   Here,  the  great  advantage  is 

•  i^t  derived  from  extracting  the  tanning  princi 
iL,  by  means  of  boiling  ;  as  business  to  any  ex 
;jt  may  be  carried  on  with  about  ono  tenth  part 

-  I  the  capital  employed  on  the  old  plan. 

Beades  bark,  the  patentees  make  use  of  oak 
i.;ps,  and  oak  saw-dust,  they  have  succeeded 

lii  the  common  heath  or  heather  ;  and  they 
.i  .d  that  the  bark  of  most  trees  that  produce 
.crd  wood  has  a  tanning  principle  in  them  ;  but 
rf'-cvc  all,  they  recommend  the  young  shoots  from 

e  roots  of  oaks,  and  the  superfluous  twigs  Or 
J  aoches  that  may  be  lopt  off,  so  as  not  t«  injure 

-  e  trees.  These  when  cut  in  proper  season, 
jiay  be  ch<M)i>ed  and  ground,  and  boiled  with 
:.ark,  and  will  produce  a  stronger  tanning  liquor 

I-ad  bmrk  from  the  trunks  of  trees  that  have  a 
iliick  rind,  which  cannot  be  separated  from  the 

Bf  another  patent  in  1819,  the  art  of  tanning 
hy  d«coctioa  is  still  further  improved.  This  pa- 
tentee has  proved  that  the  trunk,  roots,  limbs, 
brandies,  and  leave9  of  the  oak,  whether  tree, 
pvUard,  coppice,  or  underwood,  possess  tanning 
i^ropcrOes  Ml  a  sufficient  quantity  to  be  employee 
v  t*,h  advantage  for  tanning,  by  reducing  them  to 

1  hips  or  sair«duit,  and  then  boiiin|;  and  using 
;hem  in  ^e  following  way  t 


after  they  come  from  the  beam  ;  aud  afterwards 
the  decoction  first  produced  is  to  be  employetl. 
The  skins  and  hides  having  undergone  the  before 
mentioned  processes,  add  as  much  oak-bark  or 
tan  liquor,  or  both,  to  the  respective  decoctions, 
as  is  necessary  to  complete  the  tanning.  The 
quantity  of  each  will  vary  according  to  the  strength 
of  such  decoctions  ;  which  strength  will  depeud 
on  the  age  and  size  of  the  tree,  aud  other  circum 
stances. 


described. 

Lamb  and  kid  skins  are  dressed,  tinned,  and 
dved  in  a  similar  manner. 


Conver^on  of  aheefi  Bkina  into  leathery 
Sheep  skins  which  are  used  for  a  variety  of 
purposes,  such  as  gloves,  book-covers,  &c.  and 
which  when  dyed,  are  converted  into  mock-mo- 
rocco leather,  arc  dressed  as  follows They  are 
first  to  be  soaked  in  water  and  handled^  to  sepa- 
rate all  impurities,  which  may  be  scraped  off  by 
a  blunt  knife  on  a  beam.  They  are  theij  to  be 
hung  up  in  a  close  warm  room  to  putrefy.  This 
putrefaction  loosens  the  wool,  and  causes  the  exu- 
dation of  an  oily  and  slimy  matter,  all  which  are 
to  be  removed  by  the  knife.  The  skins  arc  now 
to  be  steeped  in  milk  of  lime^  to  harden  and 
thicken ;  here  they  remain  for  a  month  or  six 
weeks,  according  to  circumstances,  and  when 
taken  out,  they  are  to  be  smoothed  on  the  fleshy 
side  by  e  sharp  knife.  They  are  now  to  be 
steeped  in  a  bath  of  bran  and  water,  where  they 
undergo  a  partial  fermentation,  and  become  thin- 
ner in  their  substance. 

The  skins,  which  arc  now  called  ficlta  are  to 
be  immersed  in  a  solution  of  alum  and  common 
salt  in  water ;  ia  the  proportion  of  120  skins  to  3 
pounds  of  alum  and  5  pounds  of  salt.  They  are 
to  be  much  agitated  in  this  compound  saline  bath, 
in  order  to  become  firm  and  tough.  From  this 
bath  they  are  to  be  removed  to  another,  TK>mpo 
sed  of  bran  and  water,  where  they  remsin  until 
qnitc  pliant  by  a  slight  fermenUtion.  To  give 
their  upper  surfaces  a  gloss,  they  are  to  be  trod- 
den in  a  wooden  tub,  with  a  solution  of  yolks  of 
etjgs  in  water,  previously  well  beaten  up.  When 
this  solution  haa  become  tran^arent,  it  is 
proof  that  the  skins  have  absorbed  the  glazing 
matter.  The  pelt  may  now  be  said  to  be  con- 
verted into  leather,  which  ia  to  be  drained  from 
moisture,  hong  upon  hooks  in  a  warm  apartment 
to  dry,  and  smoothed  over  with  warm  hand-irons. 

ObMcrvations.  To  prepare  sheep  leather  for 
various  elegant  purposes,  by  dying ;  the  skins, 
after  being  taken  from  the  lime-bath,  are  to  be 
immersed  in  another,  composed  of  dog  and  pi 


Manufacture  of  real  Morocco  Leather, 
Goat  skms  are  to  be  cleansed,  have  their  hair 
removed,  and  to  be  limed  as  in  the  beforemen- 
tioned  processes.  They  are  then  to  undergo  a 
partial  fermentation  by  a  bath  of  bran  and  water, 
and  afterwards  to  be  immersed  in  another  bath 
of  white  figB  and  water^  where  they  aro  to  re- 
main for  five  or  six  days.  It  is  now  necessary  to 
dip  them  in  a  solution  of  sale  and  water,  to  fit 
them  for  dyeing.  To  communicate  a  red  color, 
the  alum  and  cochineal  bath  is  to  be  used  as  for 
sheep-skins ;  for  blacky  sumach,  and  iron  liquor 
as  before  ;  and  for  yellotif^  the  bath  is  to  be  com- 
posed of  alum  and  the  pomegranate  bark. 

The  tanning,  dressing,  and  graining  are  the 
same  as  for  sheep  skins. 

Statement  of  Miss  Julia  Harrison's  Grass  Bon- 
net, which  received  the  first  premium  at  the 
New  York  Fair,  October  1823,^  and  was  bought 
by  Mr.  John  Leonard,  at  auction,  for  £100. 
11  days  in  preparing  and  cutting  the  straw 
48  days  in  braiding  the  same 
34  days  in  sewing  the  same 
120  yards  of  braid  in  the  hat 
288,000  times  turned  or  handed  in  braiding 
286,000  separate  stiches  in  sewing,  which  is 
2,400  stiches  in  each  yard 
65  rows  around  the  front 
f  inches  in  the  front 
9  3-f  braids  to  the  inch 
13  straws  in  the  braid 
2i  yards  is  a  day's  work  at  braiding 
4      do        do      do      dO'  sewing 

Directions  for  curing  the  Gr&M. 
The  gfftss  for  the  above  hat,  known  by  the 
name  of  Spear  Grass,"  was  cut  on  the  18th  of 
June,  while  in  a  green  state,  the  blow  just  drop- 
ping off— put  in  scalding  water  for  five  minutes  ; 
laid  in  the  sun  one  day ;  scalded  again  in  the 
same  manner  ;  laid  in  the  sun  and  dew  till  it  be- 
comes perfectly  dry,  timo  about  ono  week,  ta- 
king care  thzt  no  rain  falls  on  it ;  then  trim  it ; 
for  this  instance  only  the  top  joint  was  used ; 
scald  it  in  pearl  ash  water  and  soap  suds  five 
minutes ;  then  smoked  in  brimstone  till  nearly 
dry  ;  taken  out  and  laid  in  the  sun  till  perfectly 
dry,  when  it  is  fit  for  use. 
N.  B.  Miss  Harrison  resides  in  North  Eas^ 


dung  dinoyiTed  by  agiution  ia  water ;  bcrcl  Dutchess  comity,  N.  Y^Evening  I'M. 
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HORSli:  OINTMENT. 
Into  a  clean  pipkin,  that  holds  about  a  quart, 
put  the  bijjness  of  a  pullet's  egg,  of  yellow  ro 
sin  ;  when  it  is  mel(cn  over  a  middling  fire,  adc. 
the  same  quantity  of  bees  wax;  when  that  is 
melted,  put  in  half  a  pound  of  hog*s  lard ;  wher 
it  is  dissolved^put  in  two  ounces  of  honey  ;  when 
that  is  dissolved,  put  in  half  a  pound  of  common 
turpentine — keep  it  gently  boiling,  and  stirrinj: 
with  a  stick  all  the  time — when  the  turpentine  i 
dissolved,  put  in  two  ounces  of  verdigrease,  fin  - 
ly  powdered,  but  before  you  put  in  the  verdi 
grease,  you  must  take  oif  the  pipkin,  (else  it 
will  rise  into  the  fire  in  a  moment,)  set  it  ou 
again,  and  give  it  two  or  three  stirrings,  then 
strain  it  through  a  coarse  sieve  into  a  clean  ves 
sel  for  use,  throw  away  the  dregs.   This  is  an 
extraordinary  ointment  for  wound  or  bruise  in 
flesh,  or  hoof,  broken  knees,  galled  backs,  bites, 
cracked  heels,  mallenders,  or  when  you  cut  a 
horse,  to  heal  and  keep  the  flies  away,  nothing 
takes  fire  out  of  a  bum  or  scald  so  soon. 

HORSE  MEDICINE. 
I  oz.  Crocus  Metulorum 
^  02.  Phenegreck  Seed 
^  oz.  Salt  Petre 
i  oz.  Sulphur. 
One  dose,  and  excellent  for  a  horse  in  auy  situ- 
ation. 

INFALLIBLE  CUReToR  THE  TOOTH 
ACHE. 

^  lb.  best  pale  Peruvian  bark  finely  powdered 
1  pint  old  4th  proof  French  brandy 
1  pint  of  rose  water 
1  pint  pure  water. 

Mix,  and  after  24  hours  it  is  fit  for  use. 

For  severe  tooth  ache,  add  }  more  bratidy  in 
proportion  to  any  given  quantity  of  the  above, 
which  hold  in  the  mouth  5  minutes.  - 

The  above  will  preserve  the  teeth  and  gums 
from  disease,  and  cure  when  already  diseased — 
It  should  be  used  every  morning  with  a  tooth 
brush. 

INDIAN  CORN. 
It  is  remarked  by  our  Farmers  generally,  since 
they  beg^  to  husk  and  loft"  their  com,  that 
there  is  a  greater  proportion  of  defective  com 
than  usual;  mtich  greater,  and  all  agree  now 
that  we  can  have  too  much  rain,  even  in  August, 
for  Indian  com— The  crop,  thank  God  !  is  a  good 
one,  but  not  extraordinary.— jEa«^on  Gazette, 


of  July,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
twenty-threfe,  and  ending  the  third  day  of  Oc- 
io!ici%  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-three 


Domertic 
grow  ilk 

Uruwth  iiot 
or  this 
ftate. 

Hein- 
■pected. 

Total. 

Number  in- 
spected. 

49 

49 

Number  de- 
livered. 

56  j 

56 

DAVID  STEWART,  Inspector. 
Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  Npv.  13,  1823^. 
True  Cofiy  from  the  original  refiort  on  file  in 
this  office. 

B.  HARWOOD,  Tr.W.S.  Md. 


A  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  at  and  de- 
livered li*om  Upper  Marlboro'  Inspection  Ware- 
iiouse,  dunng  the  quarter,  commencing  on  the  se- 
venth day  of  July,  iu  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
iuid  twenty «ihree,  and  ending  on  the  seventh  day 
of  October  in  tne  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
twenty-three. 


DumeMic 
growth. 


Number  in- 
spected. 


454 


N  umber  de-  1 
livered.  { 


652 


Growth  not 
otUus 
tute. 


qiectt»i.  I 


Total. 


454 


652 


SCOTT  &  SASSCER,.  Inspectors. 
Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  Nov.  11,  isas. 

2  rue  Cofiy ^  from  the  original  refiort  on  file 
in  this  office, , 

B.  HARWOOD,  Tr.  W,  S.  Md 


Extract  of  a  letter  to  the  Editor,  dated  Bea- 
tie'a  Ford,  Lincoln  County,  JV.  C. 
"  Will  you  inform  me  Sir,  whether  I  can  make 
♦*  an  arrangement  with  the  patentees  of  different 
kinds  of  improved  ploughs,  and  other  imple- 
ments  of  farming,  so  as  to  have  them  made 
*•  for  sale  in  this  county  ?   Also  which  are  es- 
"  teemed  the  best  ?    We  have  several  Iron 
^*  works,  and  a  number  of  excellent  mechanicks 
"in  this  county — and  I  think,  could  make  such 
»»  implements  well,  and  circulate  them  exten- 
"  siveTy." 

Patentees  of  ploughs  interested  in  the  above 
enquiry,  would  do  well  tb  address  themselves  by 
letter,  to  J.  F.  Brevard,  Secretary  of  the  Lin- 
coln County  Agricultural  Society,  Beattie's  Ford, 
N.  Caroliha.— wfm.  Fdr. 


BALTmoRE.  Friday,  November  14,  1823. 

(tJ*  The  proceedings  of  the  Maryland  Agri- 
coltoral  Society,  have  occupied  in  this  number, 
much  more  space  than  we  had  anticipated — to 
the  exclusion  of  many  articles,  which  we  could 
have  wished  to  present  to  our  readers  this  week. 
We  havje  on  hand,  accounts  of  proceedings  of 
the  Agricultural  Societies  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia — tor  the  success  of  which,  we  feel  on 
every  account,  the  most  friendly  solicitude.— 
The  first  opportunity  will  be  embraced  to  do  jus- 
tice to  their  zeal  and  usefulness. 


ft/*  The  next  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Marvland  Agricultural  Society,  it  appointed  for 
Wednesday  the  17th  day  of  December,  at  The 
Mount,"  the  residence  of  James  Carroll,  Jr.  Esq. 
on  the  Washington  road — there  will  be  much 
I  business  of  importance  to  engage  their  attention, 
and  it  is  desired  that  the  members  attend  punc- 
tually at  ten  o'clock,  A.  M. 


FVBLISVEH  in  the  AMERICAN  FARMER,  BT  OR* 
DER  OF  THE  STATE. 

A  report  of  the  tobacco  Inspected  at  and  de- 
livered from  Tayldi-'s  Landing  Warehouse, 
duringthe  quarter,  commencing  en  the  third  ' 


117*  The  young  bull  Pilgrim,  now  called  Wye 
Comet,  which  gained  the  highest  premrum  of- 
fered for  a  bull  under  two  years  old,  was^old  on 
the  spot,  by  his  liberal  coiner  Col.  Lloyd,  for 
S5350,  to  Col.  J.  H.  Powell  of  Pennsylvuma-— 
This,  under  all  circumstances  may  be  constdered 
'a  very  low  price,  as  an  animal  of  the  like  good 
I  blood  and  fine  pointt-  cannot  now  be  tibtauned 
from  England,  tor  less  than  $600 — his  sire  was 
recently  told  thttt  by  Mr.  Chsiiipion,  for  150 
guinea^ 


^07*  AN  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  ha? 
been  formed  in  Lincoln  county,  N.  C.  which 
promises  to  be  of  great  publi<fk  utility.  The 
respectabillity  and  intelligence  of  its  officers,  as 
well  as  its  objects,  give  assurance  of  such  a  re- 
sult.—They  consist  of, 
DANIEL  M.  FORNEY,  Premdeni, 
PETER  HOYT,  \Bt  Vice  President^ 
JOHN  HOKE,  2rf  Vice  FreBtdenii 
JACOB  FORNEY,  Ireaaurrr,^  and 
J.  F.  BREVARD,  Secretary. 


Agency  at  Baitimore. 

WILLIAM  PORTER,  No.  44,  Sooth-street, 
Baltimore,  informs  his  h^^nds,  and  the  public 
generally,  that  he  offers  to  transact  business  as 
agent  to  collect  house  and  ground  rents,  aanui- 
ties,  open  accounts,  6cc.  also  to  settle  and  collect 
for  deceased  estates.  He  will  attend  promptly 
to  any  orders  such  persons  may  have,  and  gene> 
rally  in  the  performance  of  all  duties  or  servi- 
ces wherein  the  aid  of  an  agent  may  be  conveni- 
ent or  useful.  For  a  knowledge  of  the  despatch 
and  fidelity  with  which  he  has  acted  as  agent,  he 
confidently  refers  to  all  those  for  whom  he  has 
done  business,  and  among  them  to  Messrs.  Gales 
and  Seaton,  of  Washington  Cifv,  Isaac  Munroe. 
H.  Niles,  J.  S.  Skinner,  (Postmraster;  Esq'rs,  of 
Baltimore,  &c.  &c. 

N.  B.  All  letters,  by  mail,  post  paid,  will  be 
attended  to. 

Office  of  the  Aational  Intelligencer,! 

Washington,  June  30,  182S.  S 
Mr.  WM.  PORTER  has  been  our  agent  at 
Baltimore  for  three  years,  and  has  uniformly 
shewn  himself  vigilant  of  our  interests,  prompt, 
and  faithful.  We  have  pleasure  in  recommend- 
ing him  to  our  friends  who  have  business  to  trans- 
act in  Baltimore. 

GALES  &  SEATON. 

On  the  29th  of  this  month,  at  2  o'clock, 
P.  M.  at  the  sign  of  the  Golden  Horse, 
kept  by  William  Frame,  the  celebrated  turf 
horse,  YOUNG  HICKORY;  he  is  a  dark 
bay,  sixteen  hands  high,  twelve  years  old,  and 
of  sufficient  strength  to  carry  the  New  York 
weight.  He  was  sired  by  old  Hickory,  whose 
pedigree  and  performance  is  so  well  known  that 
It  is  not  necessary  to  mention  much  of  it,  with 
the  exception  that  he  beat  Gen.  Ridgley^s  horse 
Post  Bt)y  at  the  City  of  Washhigton,  and  was 
purchased  by  Bela  Badget*  for  ^2500;  yuang 
Hickory's  dam.  Yellow  Diomede,  was  got  by 
Diomede,  who  was  a  descendant  of  the  old 
Eclipse  of  England.  When  two  years  and  aa 
half  old,  he  was  trained  with  the  Durock  by 
Bela  Badger,  and  could  always  lead  him;  but 
he  was  obliged  to  put  a  man  on  him  that  was 
too  heavy,  and  he  sprained  his  sdtoulder,  but 
has  got  completely  well. — A  fui^her  de*ription 
will  be  given  at  the  time  of  sale. 

N.  B.  Any  gentleman  that  would  wish  to  see 
his  speed  tned  before  purchasing,  that  will  fur- 
nish  a  fast  horse,  and  a  good  rider  for  Hickor\, 
shall  be  gratified,  by  way  of  proof,  but  not  fi»r 
wager,  as  I  am  not  in  that  line  of  business. 

JOSEPH  KERSEV. 
Dovfnihgtown,  II  mo,  17 th  ,  1825. 


Piiutod  every  Friday  at  g4  per  annum,  for  JOHN  8.  SK I NN  ^^Ji.  t.*lf 
tor,  by  JOSEPH  ROBINSON,  on  the  Nortb  West  comer  ol'  Mart.ci 
and  Belvidere  stnctc,  Baltimore:  where  everr  dtrseription o  Book 
and  Job  Printing  it  executed  with  neatnesi  and  detpaieb-Onkti 
ilrorii  adiftince  for  PRlN^NG  or  BIT^DING,  witb  proper  di> 
raetiom  pmapAf  aOHMM  id,  iiifTfiMtif  «>  J.  ItitAwdi. 


We  huve  Ifound  it)        [>a|ier  sufficient  »pace 
to  o»aJte  rttfird  of  Mr*  CEtlhaim's  vftttiable  He 
fion  which  been  sofsic  mouths       chit  file.^^. 

-if  a  pUn  Uir  tlie  ai>pUcaUon  such  mtunj> 
1^  airr  within  the  ;^o^er  of  Cm^gt-ess  for  the 
purpcite  of  opening  Rnd  CQtuitructing  Buch  roads 
ud  euia]&,  u  mmy  deierve  require:  the 
nkt  ol  eoycntmeol^  wlfth  ^  view  to  miUtary 
m  m  time  of  war;  the  traiiii|iiirtfltloit  of 
lofirmr;  and  also,  a  statement  of  the 
i  ef  llic  ii«Mlf«  aboveincntioned,  which  haire 
leaoedf  the  pro^resii  which  has  been 
and  the  means  and  f>rospect  of  their  com- 
and,  together  with  such  information, 
as  m  litv  opinion  of  iht  Secretary,  sha!l  be  ma- 
te nal  hi  reliiiion  to  the  objccu  of  the  rtsokition. 

It  wili  be  5iecii  that  this  great  qiieiition  fnr  na- 
it«fitti  COfi&ideration,  lo!>es  none  of  its  Intrinsic  iia- 
pcjfiance  io  the  hands  of  Mr.  C.  His  reflections 
on  the  mea&i  of  accompUnhnient,  and  the  ad 


sfMeni,  by  eonsoUdating  our  Uuinn^  tnereasang 
our  wealth  and  fiscal  capacity,  would  add  ^reat^ 
ly  to  our  resuiuccs  in  war.  It  is  in  a  staTo  of 
war,  uhen  a  nation  is  compelled  to  put  ail  oHt^^ 
j-escmtcv^;  \n  n>cn,  monty^  skill,  and  [^'  voti  intft 
country  into  rcqufsition,  that  its  t;oi  (  iDrnijnt 
realizes,  in  its  sLCmity.  Uit  betK^liciul  effect* 
from  a  people  made  prbsptroiis  and  happy  by  a 
wise  direction  of  its  vfioarecs  in  peace.  But  1 
forbear  to  pursue  thit  tebject,  though  so  inter- 
evling,  ai}d  whioh  the  farther  kit  U  pursued, 
will  the  more  clearly  establish  the  intimate 
connexion  between  the  defence  and  safety  of 
the  country,  and  ita  improvement  and  prosper^ 
ity,  as  j  cki  not  conceive  that  it  constitutes 
the  immediate  object  of  this  report. 

Thc;re  i^  no  country  to  uhich  a  gooil  system 
of  military  roat*s  and  can;iN  is  more  indispen- 
sable^ than  to  the  United  States.  As  great  as 
our  military  capacity  is«  when  compared  with 
the  auinbee  of^our  people,  yet  when  considered 
in  relatloa  to  the  va«t  extern  of  our  cmstitiry,  1% 
is  ver^r  small;  and  if  lo  great  an  extent  of  ter^ 
ritory  renders  it  very  difficult  to  conquer  na,  as 
has  frequently  been  observed,  it  ought  not  to  be 


be  secured,  are  clearly  and  do- 
,  andthepublick  feeling  in  regard 
Ifuprovements,  ia  now  in  a  condition  to 
le  and  take  advantage  of  all  the  light' f'lrgot ten,  that  it  renders  it  no  less  diJPcult  for 
I  be  cast  upon  the  subject.  ithe  i^overnment  to  aftbrd  prcktection  to  every 

To  ^that  extent  the  powers  of  the  General 'pf>rUon  of  iht  comnmnity.  In  the  very  naturL- 
ftc^vcnnncnt  are  adequate  to  the  execution  of, of  itiinj^s,  the  difficnity  ot  jjrouciing  every  pLii't, 


and  principal  bayi,^S^tit  fbllowlog  their 

nnositics,  of  about  two  thmivind  One  hundf^ 
isiilca,  r^n  thi^i  line,  incUirlini^  Us  navigable  ri- 
v  cr!s  ;ind  bays»  are  situated  oar  most  populous 
liiirLS,  the  great  depots  of  the  wealth  and 
commerce  of  the  country.  That  portion  of  it, 
which  extends  to  the  south  of  the  Chesapeake.^ 
has,  with  the  exceptions  of  the  cities  ana  their 
immediate  ndfliboafliood,  i|iane  popuUtl«|| 
with  a  low  AifiAf  eountry^  extendiiig  ba^R 
from  100  to  150  mikk  To  tlie  north  of  the  Ch^ 
apeahe  inclu^re,  ItaibrdA  every  where^  de^ 
and  bold  navigable  bays  and  riven,  which  rea* 
dily  admit  vessels  of  any  siae.  Against  a  line 
so  long,  so  weak,  so  cxpoi^ed,  and  presenting 
such  strong  motives  for  deprtcl.ulons,  hovtilitiea 
the  most  harassing  and  exhausting,  may  be 
carried  on  by  a  n^iv  al  power,  and  should  the  sub- 
jug;itit>n  of  the  country  ever  be  attempted,  it  U 
probable  that  against  this  frontier  facing  En* 
rope,  the  teat  of  the  great  do  went  of  the  worldi 
the  imncipii)  effitrtt  wnnM  be  tiinicd«  Thus 
drcamitaiieed,  it  la  i!ie  dntf  of  tbesovenvent 
to  render  U  as  secure  as  possible*  *'  For  much 
of  this  security,  we  ought  to  look  to  a  navy,  and 
a  judicious  and  strong  system  of  forti^ cations  ; 
bill  not  to  thi^  ne select  of  such  roads  and  canal 
aa  will  enable  the  ^^o%  trTiincnt  to  conccTitritt^ 
promptly  and  cheaply,  at  any  pobit,  which  may 

great  pubhck  works  "of  this  character^  with  or  J>o  long  as  our  popnhUi'on  bears  bo  sn7uU  a  ilropcr-i  mtnaced,  the  necessary  torce  and  means  for 
tiithout  the  tonieni  of  the  st^ites  most  immedi-  tiou  to   the  t-xient  oi  the  country,  cannot  i^e  dtLnce/' 

iiely  interested,  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt  and  |  entirely  overcome,  but  it  may  be  very  greatly'  To  resist  ordinary  hostilities,  having  for  their 
dispuution.  We  propose,  as  we  can  find  room,; diminished,  by  a  good  system  of  military  roads  object  the  destruction  of  our  toa*ns,  and  the  ex- 
^_  r  — irgumcuts  on  bothjand  canals.  The  necessity  of  such  a  system '  is  "       "       "  "  " 


to  insert  a  few  of  the  leading  arguments  ^...j 

sides  of  the  question ;  because,  independently 
of  the  fact  that  **  Internal  Improvements*'  have 
always  constituted  a  distinct  and  avowed  portion 
of  the  plan  of  this  Journal,  it  must  be  seen  that 
every  measure  which  facilitates  in  any  degree 
the  means  of  intercourse  and  transportation, 
must  have,  in  itself,  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
interests  of  agriculture,  and  the  value  of  real 
property. — £dU.  Am.  Far. 

Refiort  of  the  Secretary  of  War^  relative  to 
Roads  and  Canals^  in  fiurauance  of  a  Reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  Representatives ,  oj 
the  Ath  jiftril  last. 

Department  of  War,  January,  7th,  1819. 

SiR, 

In  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  4th  of  April,  1818, 
instructing  the  Secretary  of  War,  to  report  to 
that  House  at  their  next  session  **  a  .plan  for 
the  application  of  such  means,  as  are  within 
the  power  of  Congress,  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  and  constructing  such  roads  and  canals, 
as  may  deser\'e  and  require  ^he  aid  of  go- 
vemment^  with  a  view  to  military  opera- 
tions in  time  of  war;  the  transportation  of 
muuition«  of  war;  and  also,  a  statement  of  the 
vorks  of  the  nature  abovementioned,  which 
luive  been  commenced,  the  progress  which  has 
jeen  made,  and  the  means  and  prospect  of  their 
completion;  and,  together  with  such  informa- 
tion, as  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary,  shall 
ije  material  in  relation  to  the  objects  of  the  re- 
solution ;"  1  have  the  honor  to  make  the  foUow- 
iag 

REPORT : 

A  judicious  system  of  roads  and  canals,  con- 
structed  for  the  convenience  of  commerce,  and 
the  transportation  of  the  mail  only,  without  any 
reference  to  military  operations,  is  itself,  amonjr 
thr  most  efficient  means  for  *'  the  more  com 
pUte  defence  of  the  United  States."  Without 
adverting  to  the  fact,  that  the  roads  and  canals. 
V'hich  such  a  system  would  require,  are,  with 
few  exceptions,  precisely  those,  which  wouU) 
be  required  for  the  operations  of  war;  such  a 
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still  more  apparent,  if  we  lake  into  considera 
tion  the  character  of  our  political  maxims  and 
institutions.  **  Opposed  in  principle  to  a  large 
standing  army,  our  main  reliance  for  defence, 
must  be  on  the  militia,  to  be  called  out  frequent- 
ly froffi  a  great  distance,  and  under  the  pres- 
sure of  an  actual  invasion.  The  experience  of 
the  late  war,  amply  proves  in  the  present  state 
of  our  internal  improvements,  the  delay,  the 
uncertainty,  the  anxiety,  and  exhausting  effects 
of  such  calls.  The  facts  are  too  recent  to  re- 
quire details,  and  the  impression  too  deep  to 
be  soon  forgotten."  As  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  profit  by  experience,  so  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  a  similar 
state  of  things,  by  the  application  of  a  portion 
of  our  means,  to  the  construction  of  such  roads 
and  canals,  as  are  required  "  with  a  view  to 
military  operations,  in  time  of  war,  the  trans- 
ponation  of  the  munitions  of  war,  and  more  com- 
plete defence  of  the  United  States." 

In  all  questions  of  military  preparations,  three 
of  our  frontiers  require  special  attention ;  the 
eastern  or  Atlantic  frontier;  the  northem,  or 
the  Canadian  frontier,  and  the  southern,  or  the 
frontier  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  On  the  west 
and  northwest,  we  are  secure,  except  against 
Indian  hostilities ;  and  the  only  military  prepa- 
rations required  in  that  quarter,  are  such  as  are 
necessary  to  keep  the  Indian  tribes  in  awe,  and 
to  protect  the  frontier  from  their  ravages.  All 
of  our  great  military  efforts,  growing  out  of  a 
war  with  an  European  power,  must  for  the  pre- 
sent be  directed  towards  our  eastern,  northern, 
or  southern  frontiers ;  and  the  roads  and  canals, 
which  will  enable  the  government  tp  concen- 
trate its  means  for  defence,  promptly  and  cheap- 
ly, on  the  vulnerable  points  of  either  of  those 
frontiers,  are  those,  which,  in  a  military  point 
of  view,  require  the  aid  of  the  government.  1 
propose  to  consider  each  of  those  frontiers  sepa 
rately,  beginning  with  the  Atlantic  which  in  ma 
ijy  respects  is  the  weakest  and  most  exposed. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix,  to  that  of 
the  St.  Mary's,  the  two  extremes  of  this  iron- 
tier,  is  a  distance  along  the  line  of  coast 


haustion  of  our  means,  the  force  ought  to  be 
drawn  from  the  countr}'  lying  between  the  coast 
and  the  sources  of  the  principal  rivers,  which 
discharge  through  it  into  the  ocean  ;  but  to  re- 
sist greater  efforts,  aiming  at  conquest, .  should 
it  ever  be  attempted,  the  force  and  resources 
of  the  whole  community,  roust  be  brought  into 
resistance.  To  concentrate  then,  a  sufficient 
force  on  any  point  of  this  frontier,  which  may 
be  invaded,  troops  must  be  marched,  and  mu- 
nitions of  war  transported,  either  altmg  the  line 
of  the  coast,  or  from  the  interior  of  the  At- 
lantic states,  to  the  coast ;  or  should  the  invading 
force  be  of  such  magnitude,  as  to  require  it^ 
from  the  western  states ;  and  the  roads  and  ca- 
nals necessary  for  the  defence  of  this  frontier, 
are  those  which  will  render  these  operations 
prompt,  certain,  and  economical. 

From  the  coast  to  the  Alleghany  mountains 
and  the  high  land  separating  the  streams  which 
enter  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  those  of  the 
Atlantic,  in  which  the  principal  Atlantic  rivers 
take  their  rise,  the  distance  may  be  averaged 
at  about  250  miles :  and  the  whole  extent  from 
the  St.  Marys  to  the  St.  Croix,  is  intersected,  at 
short  intervals,  by  large  navigable  rivers,  and 
the  principal  roads  of  this  poition  of  our  coun- 
try, through  which  its  great  commercial  opera- 
tions are  carried  on.  These,  aided  by  the 
steam  boats,  now  introduced  on  almost  all  of 
our  great  rivers,  present  great  facilities  to  col- 
lect the  militia  from  the  interior ;  and  to  trans- 
port the  necessary  supplies  and  munitions  of 
war. 

Much  undoubtedly  remains  to  be  done  to  per- 
fect the  roads  and  improve  the  navigation  o£^ the 
rivers,  but  this  for  the  most  part,  may  be  safely 
left  to  the  states,  and  the  commercial  cities  par- 
ticularly interested,  as  the  appropriate  objects 
of  their  care  and  exertions.  The  attention  of 
both  have  recently  been  much  turned  towards 
these  objects,  and  a  few  years  will  probably  add 
much  to  facilitate  the  intercourse  between  the 
coast  and  the  interior  of  the  Atlantic  states 
Very  different  is  the  Cause  with  the  great  and 
important  line  of  communication  extrniling 
along  the  coast,  through  the  Atlantic  states 
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No  object  of  the  kind  is  more  Important ; 
and  there  is  none  to  which  state,  or  indivi- 
dual capacity,  is  more  madequate.  It  must 
be  perfected  by  the  general  government,  or 


not  to  be  perfected  at  all,  at  least  ' for  many  my.   It  is  thought  that  this  may  be  easily  effect 


years.  No'  one  or  two  states  have  a  suffi- 
cient interest.  It  is  immediately  beneficial  to 
more  than  half  of  the  states  of  the  and 
without  the  aid  of  the  general  government  ,  would 
require  their  co  operations.  It  is  at  all  times,  a 
most  important  object  to  the  nation ;  and,  in  a 
war  with  a  naval  power,  is  almost  indisp^msa- 
ble  to  our  military,  commercial,  and  financial 
operations.  It  may,  in  a  single  view,  be  con- 
sidered the  great  artery  of  the  country ;  and 
when  the  coasting  trade  is  suspended  by  war, 
the  vast  intercourse  between  the  north  and 
south,  which  annually  requires  five  hundred 
thousand  tons  of  shipping,  and  which  is  necessa- 
ry to  the  comn\erce,  the  agriculture  and  man- 
ufacture of  more  than  half  of  the  union,  seeks 
this  channel  of  communication.  If  it  were 
thoroughly  opened  by  land  and  water ;  "  if  Louisi- 
ana were  connected  by  a  durable  and  well  finish- 
ed road  with  Maine ;  and  Boston  with  Savannah, 
by  a  well  established  line  of  inland  navigation, 
for  which  so  many  facilities  are  presented,  more 
than  half  of  the  pressure  of  war  would  be  re- 
moved." A  country  so  vast  in  its  means,  and 
abounding  in  its  various  latitudes  with  almost  all 
of  the  products  of  the  globe,  is  a  world  of  it- 
self; and  with  that  facility  of  intercourse,  td 
perfect  which,  the  disposable  means  of  the 
country  is  adequate,  would  flourish  and  prosper 
under  the  pressure  of  war  with  any  power. 
But  dropping  this  more  elevated  view,  and  con- 
sidering the  subject  only  as  it  regards  "  mili- 
tary operiEitions  in  time  of  war,  and  the  trans- 
portation of  the  munitions  of  war,"  what  could 
contribute  so  much  as  this  communication  to  the 
effectual  and  cheap  defence  of  our  Atlantic 
frontier?  Take  the  line  cf  inland  navigation 
along  the  coAst,  the  whole  of  which  it  is  esti- 
mated, could  be  completed  for  sea  vessels  by 
digging  one  hundred  miles,  and  at  the  expense 
of  $3,000,000,  the  advantage  which  an  enemy 
with  a  naval  force  now  has,  by  rapidly  moving 
along  the  coast,  and  harassing  and  ^exhausting 


the  climate,  will  be  greatly  eohanced.  Should 
this  line  of  inland  navigation  be  constructed,  to 
enjoy  its  benefits  fully,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
cover  it  against  the  naval  operations  Of  aa  ene 


ed  to  the  south  of  the  Chesapeake,  by  land  and 
steam  batteries.  That  bay  is  itself  one  of  the 
most  important  links  in  this  line  of  communica- 
tion, and  its  defence  against  a  naval  force  ought, 
if  practicable,  to  be  rendered  complete.  It  was 
carefully  surveyed  the  last  summer  by  skillful 
officers,'  for  this  purpose  in  part,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  their  report  will  throw  much  light 
upon  this  important  subject.  Long  Island  Sound, 
another  part  of  the  line  which  is  exposed,  can 
be  fully  defended  by  a  naval  force  only. 

It  remains  in  relation  to  the  defence  of  the 
Atlantic  frontier,  to  consider  the  means  of  com- 
munication between  it  and  the  western  states, 
which  require  the  aid  of  the  government.  Most 
of  the  observations  made  relative  to  the  increas- 
ed strength  and  capacity  of  the  country,  to  bear 
up  under  the  pressure  of  war,  from  the  coast- 
wise communication,  are  applicable  in  a  high 
degree  at  present,  and  are  daily  becoming  more 
so,  to  those  with  the  western  states ;  and  should 
a  war  for  conquest  ever  be  waged  against  us,  an 
event  not  probable,  but  to  be  laid  entirely  out  of 
view,  the  roads  and  canals  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  communication  with  that  portion  of 
our  country,  would  be  of  the  utmost  importance.^ 
The  interest  of  commerce  and  the  spirit  of  ri-i 
valry  between  the  great  Atlantic  cities,  will  do 
much  to  perfect  the  means  of  intercourse  with 
the  west.  The  most  important  lines  of  com- 
munication appear  to  be  from  Albany  to  the 
lakes,  from  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washing-: 
ton,  and  Richmond,  to  the  Ohio  river,  and  from 
Charleston  and  Augusta,  to  the  Tennessee,  all 
of  which  are  now  commanding  the  attention,  ini 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  of  the  sections  of  thej 
country  immediately  interested.  But  in  such 
great  undertakings,  so  interesting  in  every  pointj 
of  view  to  the  whole  union,  and  which  may  ul-' 
timately  become  necessary  to  its  defence,  the 
expense  ought  not  to  fall  wholly  on  the  por- 
tions of  the  country  more  immediately  interested 
As  the  government  has  a  deep  stake  in  them,  and 


the  country,  would  be  in  a  ^reat  measure  lost  j  as  the  system  of  defence  will  not  be  perfect  with 
to  him.  In  fact,  the  capacity  for  rapid  and  j  out  their  completion,  it  ought  at  least  to  bear  a 
prompt  movements  and  concentration,  would  be  j  proportional  share  of  the  expense  of  their  con- 
to  the  full,  as  much  in  our  power.   We  would  struction. 


have,  in  most  of  the  points  ot  attack,  a  shorter 
line  to  move  over,  in  order  to  concentrate  our 
means  ;  and,  aided  by  steam  boats,  would  have 
the  capacity  to  pass  it  in  a  shorter  time,  and 
with  greater  certainty,  than  what  an  enemy, 
even  with  a  naval  superiority,  would  have,  to 
attack  us.  Suppose  the  fleet  of  such  an  enemy 
should  appear  off  the  capes  of  Delaware,  before 
it  could  possibly  approach  and  attack  Philadel- 
phia, information  by  telegraphic  communication, 
might  be  given  to  Baltimore  and  New  York,  and 
the  forces  stationed  there  thrown  in  for  its  re- 
lief. The  same  might  take  place  if  Baltimore 
or  New  York  should  be  invaded ;  and  should  an 
attack  be  made  on  any  of  our  cities,  the  militia 
and  regular  forces  at  a  great  distance  along  the 
coast,  could,  in  a  short  time,  be  thrown  in  for 
its  relief.  By  this  speedy  communication,  the 
regular  forces,  with  the  militia  of  the  cities  and 
their  neighbourhood,  would  be  sufficient  to  repel 
ordinary  invasions,  and  would  either  prevent,  or 
greatly  diminish,  the  harassing  calls  upon  the 
militia  vf  the  interjor.  If  to  these  considera- 
tions we  add  the  character  of  the  climate  of  the 
southern  position  of  the  Atlantic  frontier,  so  fa- 
tal to  those  whose  constitutions  are  not  inured 
to  it,  the  value  of  this  system  of  defence,  by  the 
regular  troops  and  the  militia  accmtomed  to 


I  proceed  next  to  consider  the  roads  and  ca 
nals  connected  with  the  defence  of  our  northern 
frontier.  That  portion  of  it  which  extends  to 
the  east  of  lake  Champlain,  has  not  heretofore 
been  the  scene  of  extensive  military  operations, 
and  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  country,  to  venture  an  opinion 
whether  we  may  hereafter  be  called  on  to  make 
considerable  military  efforts  in  that  quarter. 
Without,  then,  designating  any  military  im- 
piwements  as  connected  with  this  portion  of  our 
northern  frontier,  I  would  suggest  the  proprie- 
ty, should  Congress  approve  of  the  plan,  far  a 
military  survey  of  the  country  to  be  hereafter 
proposed  to  make  a  survey  of  it  the  duty  of  the 
engineers,  who  may  be  dcislgnated  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

For  the  defence  of  the  other  part  of  this  line 
of  frontier,  the  most  important  objects  are,  a 
canal  or  water  communication  between  Albany 
and  lake  George,  and  lake  Ontario,  and  between 
Pittsburg  and  lake  Erie.  The  two  former  have 
been  commenced  by  the  state  of  New  York,  and 
will,  when  completed,  connected  with  the  great 
inland  navigation  along  the  coast,  enable  the  go- 
vernment, at  a  moderate  expense  and  in  a  short 
time,  to  transport  munitions  of  war,  and  to  con 
centrate  its  troops  from  any  portion  of  the  At- 


lantic states,  fresh  and  unexhausted  by  the  fa- 
tigue of  marching  on  the  inland  frontier  of  the 
state  of  New  York.  The  road  commeaced  by 
order  of  the  executive  from  Plattsburg  to  Sack- 
ett's  Harbor,  is  es^ntiUly  connected  with  mi* 
litary  operations  on  this  portion  of  the  northern 
frontier.  A  water  communication  from  Pitts- 
burg to  lake  Erie,  would  greatly  increase  our 
power  on  the  upper  lakes.  The  Alleghany  rivet, 
by  its  main  branch,  is  said  to  be  navigable  with- 
in seven  miles  of  lake  Erie,  and  by  French 
Creek,  within  sixteen  miles.  Pittsburg  is  the 
great  military  depot  of  the  country  to  the  west 
of  the  Alleghany,  and  if  it  were  connected  by  a 
canal  with  lakeErie,  would  furnish  military  sup- 
plies with  facility « to  the  upper  lakes,  as  well 
as  to  the  country  watered  by  the  Missisippi.  If 
to  these  communications,  we  add,  a  from 
Detroit  to  Ohio,  which  has  already  been  com- 
menced, and  a  canal  from  the  Illinois  river  to 
lake  Michigan,  which  the  growing  populatioo 
of  the  state  of.  Illinois .  renders  very  amportaot, 
all  of  the  facilities  which  would  be  essential  **  to 
carry  on  military  operations  in  time  of  war,  and 
the  transportation  of  the  munitions  of  war"  for 
the  defence  of  the  western  portion  of  our  nor- 
thern frontier  would  be  afforded. 

It  only  remains  to  consider  the  system  of  roads 
and  canals  connected  with  the  defence  of  our 
southern  frontier,  or  that  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
co. For  the  defence  of  this  portion  of  our  coun- 
try, though  at  present  weak  of  itself,  nature 
has  done  much.  The  bay  of  Mobile,  and  the 
entrance  into  the  Mississippi  through  idl  of  its 
channels,  are  highly  capable  of  defence.  A 
military  survey  has  been  made,  and  the  necessa- 
ry fortifications  have  been  commenced  and  will 
be  in  a  few  years  completed.  But  the  real 
strength  of  this  frontier  is  the  Mississippi, 
which  is  no  less  the  cause  of  its  security,  than 
that  of  its  commerce  and  wealth.  Its  rapid 
stream,  aided  by  the  force  of  steam,  can,  in  the 
hour  of  danger,  concentrate  at  once,  an  irresis- 
table  force.  Made  strong  by  this  noble  river, 
little  remains  to  be  done  by  roads  and  canals,  for 
the  defence  of  our  southern  frontier*  The  con- 
tinuation of  the  road  along  the  Atlantic  coast, 
from  Milledgeville  to  New  Orleans,  and  the 
completion  of  the  road  which  has  already  beea 
commenced  from  Tennessee  river  to  the  sanne 
place,  with  the  inland  navigation  through  the 
canal  of  Carondelet,  lake  Ponchartrain,  and  the 
islands  along  the  coast  to  Mobile^  covered  against 
the  operations  of  a  naval  force,  every  facility 
required  for  the  transportation  of  munitions  of 
war,  and  movements  and  concentration  of  troops, 
to  protect  this  distant  and  important  frontier, 
would  be  afforded. 

Such  are  the  roads  and  canals,  which  military 
operations  in  time  of  war,  the  transportation  of 
the  munitions  of  war,  and  the  more  complete 
defence  of  the  United  States,  require. 

Many  of  the  roads  and  canals  which  have  been 
suggested,  are  no  doubt  of  the  first  importance 
to  the  conunerce,  the  manufacture,  the  agricul- 
ture, and  political  prosperity  of  the  country,  but 
are  not  for  that  reason,  less  useful  or  necessary 
for  military  purposes.  It  is  in  fact,  one  of  the 
great  advantages  of  our  country,  enjoying  so 
many  others,  that  whether  we  regard  its  inter- 
nal improvements  in  relation  to  military,  civil,  or 
political  purposes,  very  nearly  the  same  system, 
in  all  its  parts,  is  required.  The  road  or  canal 
can  scarcely  be  designated,  which  is  highly  use- 
ful for  military  operations,  which  is  not  equally 
required  for  the  industry  or  political  prosperity 
of  the  community.  If  those  roads  pr  canals  had 
been  pointed  out,  which  are  necessary  for  mili- 
tary purposes  only,  the  list  would  have  been 
small  inaeed.  I  have,  therefore,  presented  all, 
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^raulPd  to  them.    Without  Mich  provjMon,  which 
in  dicf.it(fd  by  jiisUcc,  an  incrtujj^  cfr»t^rtitjit 
iLJid  difficulty  i[i  v^blaiuing  HM.  i  ^iit?!,   r>ni.';:ittu  be 
expected.    Among  the  leading  iinluctnieniii  to 
enlist,      the  exem|>tioD  from  labcir;  and  if  the 
life  uf  a  soldier  should  be  equally  lubjected  Loit, 
as  that  of  oUier  cttiwi&  iiiilie  mam  mde»  be 
will  prefer,  if  the  Mges  m  m^cli  IttieTf t^r,  to 
labor  for  himself,  to  thnt  of  laboring  for  the  pub- 
lic*   The  pay  of  a  soldier  is  sixty  dollars  per  an- 
num ;  and  if  he  were  alkjwciJ,  when  employed 
pcrm^inently  on  fatigue,  3j  rcnt^  a  day^  and  sup- 
po^c  him  tn  be  cmplovt-^d       days  in  the  year 
iiis  cnmpensatiDii,  i including  bis  pay,  would  be 
Si  10  per  annum,  a  .suTn,  it  iy  thoui;ht,  consider 
ably  snort  of  the  average  waj^c  ,^  of  bihor.    If  this 
sum  should  be  allowed,  the  greater  portion  of  it 
ought  to  be  paid  at  the  expimllon  of  the  term  of 
rnliHtmetit.  If  Hfkeen  centsadmy  were  ao  reserv 
erU  and  the  loldler  should  be  employed  one 
thousand  days  in  the  0ve  yeai^  for  which  he  ' 
enlisted,  Jt  would  constitute  a  sum  of  one  hun-i 
dred  and  fifty  dollars,  to  be  paid  at  the  expira 
tion  of  his  term,  which  ought,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  bounty  land,  be  mude  to  depend  on  an 
honorable  discharge.   This  would  furnish  an  im- 
portant hold  on  the  fidelity  of  the  soldier,  and 
would  be  a  powerful  check  to  the  great  and  grow- 
ing crime  of  desertion.    An  honourable  dis- 
charge is  now  worth  but  little  to  the  soldier,  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  desertions  are  more  fre 
quent  with  those  enlisted  since  the  war,  than 
those  who  were  then  enlisted,  and  are  entitled 
to  the  bounty  in  land  on  their  honourable  dis 
charge.   The  latter  patiently  waits  the  expira 
tion  of  his  term  of  service,  while  the  former 


without  rei^ardin^  the  fiLit,  thm  Uiev  n\v;^]\i  1.i 
employed  for  other  u*ies,  \v)iif  ]i,  iu  Hu:?  lvctU  t 
war,  would  be  necessary  v  >  i  imiottiv^  c^v 

tainty,  and  success^  to  our  military  operations 
and  which,  if  ihey  had  been  completed  before 
the  late  war,  would,  by  their  saving  m  that  sin- 
gle  contest*  itt  wen,  vmicy.  And  refHitilion,  more 
*.han  indemiilied^*  country  fiir  the  eirpense  of 
their  const roctiftpWiP  I  have  not  |>fi^|MitiNi  an  e^ti 
mate  of  expeiMM,  Horpointed  oiltt&t funicular 
routes  for  the  roads  or  canaU  recommended,  as 
1  coQceiye  that  this  can  be  ascertained  with  sa- 
tisfactioii  only  by  able  and  skiiful  enj^inecrs,  after 
a  careftd  aurvi  y  and  '.'xamirsiition. 

1  woold*  ;berefnrt%  respectfully  suggest »  as 
tbi'doaifof  the  system,  atid  the  firiit  measure  in 
the** plan  for  the  appHcatitin  of  such  means  as 
are  in  th«  pmcf  «t  Congreaf ^aI  ^Qopfreii 
shnuld  dimil  mil^mmrvey  and  fMaiiie  to  be 
made,  and  tte  rtmist  to  he  liq4li^lbre  then  aa 
soon  as  practicable.  The  ewptnM^  would  be  In- 
considerable, for,  as  the  army  can  funush  able 
m  litary  and  topographical  engineers,  it  would 
be  principally  confined  to  the  employment  of 
one  or  more  skilful  civil  engineers  to  be  associa- 
ted with  them.  Bv  their  combined  skill,  an  effi- 
cient system  of  military  mads  and  canals  would 
be  presented  in  detail,  accompanied  with  such 
estimates  of  expenses,  as  may  be  relied  on.— 
1  hus,  foil  and  satisfactory  information  would  be 
b  ;d ;  and  though  some  time  might  be  lost  in  the 
commencement  of  the  system,  it  would  be  more 
than  compensated  by  its  assured  efficiency  when 
completed. 

For  the  construction  of  the  roads  and  canals, 
which  Congress  may  choose  to  direct,  the  army, 
to  :{  certain  extent,  may  be  brought  in  aid  of  the 
monied  resources  of  the  country.  The  propriety 
of  employing  the  army  on  works  of  public  utility 
•annot  be  doubted.  Labour  adds  to  its  useful 
ficss  and  health.  A  mere  garrison  life,  is  equal- 
ly hostile  to  its  vigor  and  discipline.  Both  offi- 
cers and  men  become  the  subjects  of  its  delete- 
rious eflTeets.  But  when  the  vast  extent  of  our 
country  is  compared  with  the  extent  of  our  mili- 
tary establishment,  and  taking  into  consideration 
the  necessity  of  employing  the  soldiers  on  fortifi- 
cations, barracks,  and  roads,  connected  with  re- 
mote fhmtier  posts,  we  ought  not  to  be  sanguine 
in  the  expectation  of  aid  to  be  derived  fi-om  the 
army  in  the  construction  of  permanent  military 
rc<  tds  and  canals,  at  a  distance  from  the  frontiers. 
When  oar  military  posts  come  to  be  extended  up 
the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  as  far  as  is  con- 
templated, the  military  frontier  of  the  United 
Suces,  not  including  sinuosities,  and  the  coasts 
«)f  navigable  bays  and  lakes  opening  into  our 
'  ountry,  as  was  stated  in  a  former  report,  will 
present  s»  line  of  more  than  9,000  miles,  inclu- 
riiTi5  them,  of  more  than  11,000.  Thinly  scat 
:e!cd  along  coextensive  a  frontier,  it  will  beim- 
i^o^sible,  1  fear,  without  leaving  some  points  ex- 
pi>sed  to  collect  any  considerable  bodies  in  the  in- 
*  rior  of  the  country,  to  construct  roads  and  ca- 
:>.als. 

As  connected  with  this  subject,  I  would  res- 
pectfully suggest  the  propriety  of  making  an 
^.dequate  provision  for  the  soldiers,  while  regu- 
urly  and  continually  employed  in  constructing 
works  of  public  utility.  The  present  allowance 
I fifteen  cents  a  day,  which  Is  considered  suffi-| 

nent  in  occasional  fatigue  duty,  such  as  is  now  {thought  it  improper  under  the  resolution  of  the 
done  at  most  of  the  posts;  but  if  systematic j House,  to  discuss  the  constitutional  question,  or 
employ,  on  permanent  works,  should  be  made: how  far  the  system  of  internal  improvements 
ihc  reg^ular  duty  of  the  soldiers,  who  can  be  .'which  has  been  presented,  maybe  carried  into 
-pared  for  that  purpose,  a  compensation,  taking '  effect,  on  the  principles  of  our  government ;  and» 
into  the  estimate  the  obligation  of  the  govern- [therefore,  the  whole  of  the  ai*guments  which  are 
ment  to  provide  medical  attendance  and  pensions  .used,  and  the  measures  proposed,  mustbecon- 
tn  the  diseased  and  disabled  soldiers,  not  rouchjsidered  as  depending  on  the  decision  of  that 
^hort  ef      wages  of  daily  labour  ought  to  bejquestion. 


The  only  nhlit;n  >  roads  which  have  been coQi<- 
IK  need,  ure  fi  am  FUtisburg  to  Sackctt's  Har- 
i>oi\  ttinnJi^li  the  Chataugay  country  ;  from  the 
ioiitheni  boumjary  of  the  &tate  of  Tennessee,  and 
crussing  the  Tcniieiiiiee  ri  ver .  near  the  Muscle 
Shoals,  to  MadUoiiVille^  Looisianai  and  from 
Detmit  to  fm.  Meig%  at  the  feol  of  the  Rapids 
of  the  Miami  ui  the  lak^  Documents  marked 
A,  B,  C,  show  the  prngrest  which  hnm  been 
made.  These  roads  have  been  cramtneed,  mad 
thus  far  completed,  by  the  labor  of  the  loldiera, 
who,  while  they  are  so  employed,  receive  fifteen 
cents  per  day,  with  an  extra  allowance  of  a  gill 
of  whiskey.  The  labor  of  the  troops  is  the  only 
means  within  tJic  reiich  of  the  Department  of 
completing  thcae  ro^uls ;  and  as  the  troops  arc 
so  employed,  only  when  they  are  not  cngugcd 
in  active  service^  it  is  impossible  to  state,  with 
accuracy,  when  the  roads  will  be  completed. 

„   „      ^       1.  c,  caChouk. 

The  Hon,  Hxitrt  Ciay, 

^teaker  of  the  Hou^e  a/  JicfiretmMiiPiMi 
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EXTRACTS 

FROM  MORE  MODERN  WRITERS  ON  TBS  USE  OF 
SALT  IN  AGRICUI.TUREw — No.  IV. 

A  letter, from  a  very  considerable  JVbrth  jlnicr 
rican  planter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Museum 
Rusticum,  rcsfiecting  the  great  benefit  of  salt 
to  cattle^  with  the  method of  using  it. 

Gentlemen, 
I  do  not  find  that  the  farmers  in  England  know 
the  great  advantages  which  may  be  derived 
from  the  ose  of  salt  in  the  business  of  fatten- 


ose 

frequently  seizes  the  first  favourable  opportunity 'ing  cattle;  whereas,  in  America,  we  think  it 
for  desertion.  |in  a  manner  absolutely  necessary,  and  accor- 

Should  Congress  think  proper  to  commence  a  dingly  give  it  to  almost  every  kind  of  cattle ; 


system  of  roads  and  canals  for  the  '*more  com 
plete  defence  of  the  United  States,"  the  disburse 
ments  of  the  sums  appropriated  for  the  purpose 
might  be  made  by  the  Department  of  War,  un- 
der direction  of  the  President.   Where  incorpo- 
rate companies  are  already  formed,  or  the  road 


and  those  with  parted  hoofs  are  narticularlv 
fond  of  it.  / 
Horses  are  as  fond  of  salt  as  black  cattle ;  for 
with  us,  if  they  are  ever  so  wild,  they  will  be 
much  sooner  brought  to  a  handful  of  salt  than 
any  kind  of  corn  whatever.   We  also  give  salt 


or  canal  commenced  under  the  fiuperintendencelto  our  sheep.   To  this  practice  of  feeding  with 


of  a  state,  it  perhaps  would  be  advisable  to  di 
rect  a  subscription  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  might  be 
thought  proper.   In  other  cases,  and  where  the^ 
army  cannot  be  made  to  execute  it,'  the  work  [fewer  diseases, 
ought  to  be  done  by  contract  under  the  superin 
tendence  and  inspection  of  officers  of  the  engi- 
neer corps  to  be  detailed  for  that  purpose.   It  is 
thus  the  government  will  be  able,  it  is  thought, 
to  construct  on  terms  at  least  as  favorable  as  cor- 
porate companies.   The  system  of  constructing 
all  public  works,  which  admit  of  it,  by  contract, 
would  be  attended  with  important  advantage s.-» 
It  has  recently  been  adopted  in  the  construction 
of  fortifications,  and  it  is  expected  will  be  at- 
tended with  beneficial  effects.    The  principal 
works  at  Mobile  and  New  Orleans  have  been 
contracted  for  on  terms  considerably  under  \he 
enimates  of  the  engineers.   With  such  a  sys 
tern  extended  to  military  roads  and  canals,  com- 
bined with  a  careful  inspection  and  superinten- 
dence by  skilful  engineers,  will  enable  the  gov- 
ernment to  complete  them  with  economy,  dura- 
bility, and  despatch. 
In  the  view  which  has  been  taken,  1  have 


salt,  it  is  ^nerally  ascribed,  that  the  Ameri- 
can cattle  m  general  are  so  much  more  heal- 
thy than  the  same  animals  in  England:  cer| 
tain  it  is,  that  they  are  there  subject  to  much 
fewer  diseases. .  There  is  one  very  advantage* 
*ous  practice  we  have,  which  I  cannot  enough 
recommend  to  the  notice  of  the  farmers  here 
in  England :  it  is  mixing  salt  with  our  hay-rick^ 
when  we  stack  it,  which  we  call  brining. 

Just  before  I  left  America,  I  had  a  crop  of 
ha^,  which  was  in  a  manner  spoiled  by  rain, 
being  almost  rotted  in  the  6elds;  yet  did  this 
hay  spf^nd  as  well  as  if  Jt  had  been  got  in 
ever  so  favourably.  When  my  servants  were 
making  up  the  sUck,  I  had  it  managed  in  the 
followmg  manner:  that  is,  as  soon  as  a  bed  of 
hay  was  laid  about  six  ipches  thick,  I  had  the 
whole  sprinkled  over  with  salt;  then  another 
bed  of  hay  was  laid,  which  was  again  sprinkled 
in  like  manner;  and  this  method  was  followed 
till  all  the  hay  was  stacked. 

When  the  season  came  for  cutting  this  hay, 
and  giving  it  to  my  cattle,  I  found  that  so  far 
from  refusing  it,  they  ate  it  with  surprising  ap- 
petite, always  preferring  it  before  the  sweetest 
hay,  that  hud  not  in  this  manner  been  sprin- 
kled with  salt.  I  have,  in  North  America,  some 
very  considerable  plantations  ;  but  having  been 
for  some  time  in  England,  I  dedicate  all  my 
leisure  hours  to  the  study  of  agriculture,  and 
have  regularly,  since  the  first  publication,  taken 
in  the  numbers  of  the  Museum  Rusticum^  with 
which  I  c^not  but  in  justice  declare  myself 
perfectly  well  satisfied;  and  am  of  opinio^ 
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will  be  of  great  service,  not  in  England  only, 
but  in  America  also. 

1  am.  Gentlemen, 

Your  constant  reader, 

AMERICANUS. 

London^  May  the  I4^A,  1764. 
»From  the  Museum  Rusticum  et  Commerciale^ 
London,  If 64. 

"  After  draining  a  piece  of  sour  rushy  ground, 
about  the  middle  of  October,  some  refuse  salt 
was  spread  upon  a  part  of  the  land,  after  the 
rate  of  eight  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  in  ano- 
ther part  sixteen  bushels.  In  a  short  time  the 
vegetation  disappeared  totally;  and  during  the 
month  of  April  following,  not  a  blade  of  grass 
was  to  be  seen.  In  the  latter  end  of  the  month 
of  May,  a  most  flourishing  crop  of  rich  grass 
made  its  appearance  on  that  part  where  the 
eight  bushels  had  been  laid.  In  the  month 
of  July,  the  other  portion  produced  a  still 
stronger  crop ;  the  cattle  were  remarkably  fond 
of  it,  and  during  the  whole  ensuing  winter, 
(which  is  ten  or  twelve  years  since)  and  to  this 
day,  the  land  retained,  and  yet  exhibits,  a  su- 
perior verdure  to  the  neighbouring  closes. 

A  gentleman  lately  carried  a  small  quantity 
of  couch-grass  roots  and  other  rubbish  harrow- 
ed off  his  land  to  the  Salt  Works,  and  laid  it 
for  some  time  upon  the  ground,  where  the  foul 
salt,  by  the  direction  of  the  officer,  is  destroy- 
ed ;  he  then  carried  it  back,  and  mixed  it  with 
other  manure.  His  barley  and  his  hay-grass 
were  strong  from  this  composition,  beyond  his 
most  sanguine  expectations.  ^ 

'*  Its  effects  on  fallow-land  are  equally  advan- 
tageous. By  sewing  it  at  the  time  of  breaking 
up  the  lands  for  a  fallow,  its  strong  saline  quality 
destroys  vegetation  and  every  noxious  insect: 
but  by  being  mixed  sufficiently  with  the  soil  be- 
fore the  wheat  is  sow^,  it  adds  a  strong  nutri- 
ment, and  ensures  the  best  of  crops."  Dr.  Hol- 
land's jigricultural  ^  survey  of  the  county  of 
Cheshire. 

The  following  impressive  expostulation  is  said 
to  be  from  the  pen  of  the  Right  Honorable  Lord 
£rskine. 

"  The  science  of  agriculture  is  by  no  means 
at  its  height ;  and  in  the  almost  miraculous  ad- 
vance of  chemistry,  new  means  may  be  found 
from  the  concentration  of  known  composts,  and 
the  discovery  of  new,  'to  lessen  the  cost  of  cul- 
ture, and  to  increase  its  returns.  But  here  again, 
your  revenue  stalks  like  a  ghost  across  my 
path  which  ever  way  I  turn ;  as  otherwise  you 
nave  a  superior  unbounded  source  of  improve 
ment  trodden  under  your  very  feet,  and  cast  as 
refuse  into  your  rivers,  beyond  all  that  che- 
mistry is  ever  likely  to  discover.  You  have 
SALT  .  in  endless  abundance,  but  your  necessity 
turns  it  into  money ^  even  to  forty  times  its  value, 
instead  of  spreading  it  abroad  for  various  uses 
to  rise  up  in  property  which  no  money  could 
purchase. 

•*  Do  you  know  what  salt  alone  would  do  for 
you  >  Can  you  be  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know, 
that  by  taking  the  tax  upon  it  directly  as  money, 
you  rob  yourselves  of  hfty  times  its  amount  in 
the  production  of  your  soil,  in  your  fisheries  and 
manufactures,  and  in  the  universal  prosperity  of 
the  country? 

Lime,  which  has  caused  to  start  into  life  the 
most  inert  and  sterile  parts  of  Great  Britain,  is 
just  nothing  as  a  manure  when  compared  with 
SALT,  which  differs  from  it  besides  in  two  re- 
markable qualities  decisive  of  its  superior  va- 
lue. 

•'Lime,  and  I  believe  all  other  known  com- 
I>osts,  are  powerful  only  according  to  the  quan- 
tities in  which  they  are  used ;  wheixas  salt  to  be 
useful  must  be  sparingly  applied;  it  corrupts 


vegetable  substances  when  mixed  with  them  in 
small  quantities,  but  fireserves  them  when  it 
Predominates  in  a  mass.  It  is  needless,  there- 
fore, to  add,  that,  independently  of  its  com- 
parative lightness,  the  expense  both  of  the  ar- 
ticle and  its  carriage  must  be  very  greatly  di- 
minished. Yet  you  rob  the  mother  of  your  peo- 
ple of  this  food  which  indulgent  nature  has  cast 
into  her  lap,  sufficient,  as  you  will  see  here- 
after, to  feed  all  her  children,  even  if  their 
numbers  were  doubled."  Armata^  part  i.  page 
169. 

"Salt  answers  best  as  a  manure  for  green 
crops,  especially  for  turnips  and  clover.  It  is 
not  of  much  benefit  to  barley  or  wheat,  if  sown  ; 
but  in  compost  it  proves  very  advantageous; 
using  thirty  Cornish  or  forty-five  Winchester 
bushels  per  Cornish  acre,  which  is  larger  than 
the  statute  acre,  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  six  to 
five.   Prepare  the  ground  for  turnips,  and  sow 


bourhood  of  the  sea-shore  in  Cornwall ;  more 
especially  in  those  situations  which  are  favour- 
able  to  the  general  distribution  of  the  saline 
spray,  as  is  exemplified  in  the  parish  of  Fen- 
nor."  Sir  Thomas  Bernard's  case  of  the  Salt 
Duties,  page  272,  communicated  by  Br.  Paris, 
late  of  Penzance^  but  now  of  Dover  Street,  Lou- 
don. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  excessive  duty,  numer- 
ous experiments  have  been  made,  and  almost 
invariablj'  with  uniform  success.  An  interest- 
ing detail  from  the  Rev.  E.  Cartwright  will  be 
found  in  the  fourth  volume  of  communications  to 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  which  is  conclusive, 
as  to  the  apphcation  of  salt  as  a  manure  for 
potatoes.  It  appears  from  this  commnnicatioo, 
that  the  experiment  could  not  have  been  tried 
on  a  soil  better  adapted  to  give  impartial  re- 
sults. Of  ten  different  manures  which  were 
resorted  to,  most  of  them  of  known  and  ac- 


the  salt  a  fortnight  before  the  seed,  or  longer,  if  knowledged  efficacy,  one  onhr  excepted,  salt  was 
a  larger  quantity  of  salt  is  used.  |  superior  to  them  all.   Its  eflfects,  when  combin- 

Mr.  Seckler,  at  Henver,  in  the  parish  of'^^  ^"^^  were  extraordinary,  yielding  in  a 
Gwinear,  has  just  applied  salt  in  the  above  pro-l'^^  hundred  and  forty  potatoes,  whilst  one 
portion  to  poor  exhausted  land;  being  clay,'^""^**^^  ^^^X  ^"'X  ^^^^  produced  from  the 
mimical  to  turnips:  the  effect  has  been  a  heavy  manured  with  lime.  It  was  observable  also, 
rich  crop,  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  ^^^^  =*alt  was  applied,  whether  by  itself  or  in 
seeing.  It  is  such  a  one  as  a  hundred  tons  of  combination,  the  roots  were  free  from  that  scabbi- 
dung  per  acre  would  scarcely  produce  in  the  which  often  infects  potatoes,  and  from 

same  land.   The  salt  employed  is  that  which  is  "^ne  of  the  other  beds  (and  there  were 

considered  refuse,  after  having  cured  the  fish  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  pa« 

and  been  condemned  by  the  excise.  Over  this  f^^S^P^"*"®"")  ^^""^  ^^^^ether  exempt.  And 
they  thi-ow  some  dirt,  and  it  is  then  sold  to  the  1*"  Agricultui^l  Survey  of  the 

farmers  by  the  fish  curers.  If  the  duty  were  j  ^2*"^^ 
taken  off  salt,  for  every  bushel  now  used,  there  j^  ^^^* 


would  be  at  least  a  hundred  bushels  employed 
for  this  purpose.  Jt  has  been  said  that  the  value 
of  refuse  salt,  as  manure,  depends  upon  the 
soil  and  animal  matter  which  adheres  to  it; 
but  the  farmer  knows  from  experience,  that  salt! 
is  to  be  preferred  which  has  cured  only  one  bulk 
of  fish  ;  and  they  give  a  higher  price  for  it  than 
for  that  which  has  been  twice  employed,  and 
which  consequently  contains  more  animal  matter. 
Where  an  estate  has  been  salted  for  two  or  three 
crops,  the  effects  are  visible  for  at  least  seven 
years.  It  has  a  particular  tendency  to  convert 
poor  and  light  soils  into  firm  and  adhesive  ones, 
•  giving  them  body.*  Among  the  farmers  there 
is  a  general  scramble  for  the  refuse  salt,  to  try 
who  can  get  most  of  it  by  purchase. 

The  following  curious  anecdote  may  be  relat- 
ed as  serving  to  illustrate  the  effect  of  salt :  Mr. 
Seckler  made  a  little  heap  of  eai  th  in  the  midst 
of  a  field,  on  the  top  of  which  a  cart  load  of  re- 
fuse salt  was  thrown  ;  the  earth  in  the  heap 
itself,  and  (after  its  i-emoval)  the  earth  under 
it,  for  upwards  of  two  feet  deep  to  the  clay,  was 
rendered  so  perfectly  barren,  that  the  most 
common  weeds  would  not  vegetate  in  it.  This 
barren  earth,  however,  furnished  the  richest 
dressing  for  the  remainder  of  the  field.  Mr. 
Seckler  found  salt  the  best  preservative  against 
the  mildew  in  wheat.  When  the  wheat  follow- 
ed turnips  with  salt,  it  escaped  the  mildew 
which  attacked  other  fields  which  were  not 
salted;  and  this  he  finds  to  hold  universally 
good,  as  far  as  his  experience  goes.  The  im- 
provement of  bad  hay,  by  salt  applied  in  the 
proportion  of  about  one  hundred  weight*  to 
three  tons,  and  sprinkled  between  the  layers 
is  veiy  striking,  preventing  mildew,  and  ren* 
dering  it  more  grateful  and  beneficial  to  cattle, 
especially  if  the  hay  is  bad ;  and  even  in  good 
hay  It  is  very  greatly  amelioi-ated.  A  tesUniony 
m  favour  of  the  benefit  of  salt  is  furnished  by 
the  striking  fertility  of  the  land  in  the  neigh- 


'county  of  Chester  are  clearly  shown"  the  good 
^m.^..  resulting  from  its  use  on  grass  lands,  and 


*  7%M  is  foul  fishery  salt;  tf/iure  salt,  a 
thtrd  of  the  guatuity  m^ht  be  s^ficknt. 


as  a  manure  for  wheat  and  barley.  Id  the 
twenty-seventh  volume  of  the  Annals  of  Agri- 
culture, there  is  a  communication  from  Davies 
Giddy,  Esq  of  some  interesting  experiments  on 
the  use  of  salt  in  the  culture  of  turnips ;  bv 
which  it  appears^  that  on  a  part  of  a  fidd,  which 
had  been  previously  exhausted,  half  a  crop  of 
turnips  was  pi-oduced ;  but  the  crop  totally  fail- 
ed in  that  part  of  the  field  where  the  ordinary 
manure  was  laid  without  salt.  In  another  in- 
stance, three  acres  of  land,  which  on  the  pre- 
ceding year  had  borm.-  u  crop  of  wheat,  not  ex- 
ceeding twelve  bushels  on  an  acre,  were  plough- 
ed  before  Christmas,  and  brought  into  fine  tilth 
by  the  midsummer  following.  On  each  acre 
were  sown  twenty  bushels  of  salt,  excepting 
that  two  ridges  towards  the  middle  of  the  fieM 
were  puqiosely  left  without  it ;  on  these  two 
ridges  the  turnips  totally  failed  ;  but  the  re- 
mainder of  the  fit  Id  produced  a  plentiful  crop. 
It  is  farther  instanced,  that  four  acres  of  land, 
completely  worn  out  by  successive  tillage,  were 
ploughed  before  Christmas ;  three  acres  were 
sown  with  salt,  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five 
bushels,  and  the  remaining  acre  with  eighteen 
bushels,  without  any  other  manure ;  the  crop 
was  in  general  a  good  one,  but  was  visibly  the 
best  where  the  greatest  quantity  of  Salt  had 
been  used.  Crops  of  turnips  were  subsequently 
raised  with  equal  success ;  and  in  the  severe 
winter  of  1794-5,  it  was  much  less  injured  by 
the  frost  than  others  similarly  treated  and  cul- 
tivated in  the  common  way." — Letter  to  the 
Rig^t  Hon.  J^icholas  Vansittart^  by  William 
Harm,  iB«y^page  7. 

(ft  be  continued. J 

FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMES* 

Mr.  Skinner, 

Various  lucubrations  have  occasionally  aopeir- 
ccTin  your  valuable  paper,  on  thesubjeaofa  mo- 
dificauon  of  the  Tariff ;  in  which  it  i«  unftwtu- 
iiately  considered  merely  as  a  aianufacturing 
question.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  much 
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rrcaier  error.  The  languor  aticl  tlepression  quarters  of  a  dollar  per  busbti  an  iOO,  /50  or 
^iVich  ptrvadc  our  couiHiy.  ulmf^^^t  i  r  kllIIv  1000  bushels  of  wntLit  I  l.ib^fvalky  .like  honesty, 
r.wc  tbcir  origin  to  this  trrcr:  And  Unlil  tnir  is  the  beu  polity.  This  is  a  most  imporUni 
•ritesiiiC'Ti  rti^Jird  it  as  h  n.iT;i^[ial  question,  as  it  point,  wid  dciii«iwl»  the  most  serious  cofi»dcra 
ruly  is^  ai^d  as  it  is  rtgai  dtd  by  all  the  wise  tioii  of  our  sutetineii  and  ftgricuttsritU.  Of  the 
tatestncn  of  the  old  world,  we  shaU  never  tattc  nttmber  of  mwmtec^iifm  div«md  of  employ- 
hat  high  degree  of  pro^rity,  ti»  which  our  Im-'tneirt  in  m%  tf,  It,  md  19,  it  k  impoulble  to 
i^ense  ffff  ^i,  nawa*  1x4  political  advantages  form  any  co]ijg||||4]r  accurate  esitimate,  Caku- 


authorise  us  to  aspire. 
I  send  you  three  chapters  of  an  unpublished 


lations,  predicated  on  data,  collected  with  con- 
siderable care,  respecting  the  decline  of  ma< 


ork/ir  which  the  pernicious  effects  of  our  poll- nufactures  in  Pittsburg,  Philadelphia,  Rhode 

■  "        Island,  &c.  have  carried  the  number  as  high  as 

60,000,  with  families  averaging  three  each.  This 
would  make  the  whole  number  240,000.  When  it 
is  stated  that  in  thirty  out  of  sixty  branches  in 
Philadelphia,  the  number  was  actually  reduced 
three  fourths,  or  7400 — that  in  Pittsburg,  it  was 
reduced  two- thirds — that  the  reduction  in  Rhode 
Island  and  in  other  quarters  was  enormous— this 
does  not  appear  an  unreasonable  estimate.  But  I 
shall  only  assume  two-thirds,  or  forty  thousand 
manufacturers  with  families  as  above,  making  in 
the  whole  160,000— and  suppose  that  one-halt  of 
these,  or  20,000  heads  of  families,  devoted  them- 
selves to  agriculture.  This  was  the  conversion 
of  80,000  customers  of  the  farming  interest,  into 
rivals. 


V  on  the  agriculture  is  discussed.  Your  inser- 
.  on  of  them  will  oblige,  HAMILTON. 

FARMING. 
It  was  supposed,  and  very  rationally,  that  the 
-'-'nversion  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  armies  of 
Europe,  those  /ruget  coruumerc  natU  from  the 
ireaUful  occupation  of  havoc  and  destruction,  to 
Reemployment  of  civil  life,  in  which  husban 
iry  must  naturally  partake  largely,  would  create 
^  superabundance  of  the  fruits  ot  the  earth,  im- 
mediately after  the  close  of  the  war.   The  ex- 
^  trctation  was  not  realized. 

England  had  at  one  time  400,000  men  in  pay — 
France,  above  600,000— Russia,  600,000 — Ger- 
1 .  any,  and  the  rest  of  Europe,  800,000.  Of  these, 
J  <  It  less  than  800,000  were  probably  disbanded  in 
M 1 5,  or  early  in  1816.  Notwithstanding  the  ad 
•  itions  hereby  made  to  a^icultural  labor,  the 
.  rops  so  completely  failed  m  Europe  in  the  year 
:  1 6,  that  there  was  a  full  demand  for  all  the  sur 
;  us  bread-stuffs  we  could  spare ;  which  there- 
rc  bore  very  high  prices.  The  British  ports 
re  open  for  our  flour  till  November  1817.  This 
a  pie  averaged,  in  the  United  States,  according 
*<>  the  treasury  returns,  in  1815,  nine  dollars— in 
;816.  ten-i4n  1817,  twelve — and  in  1818,  ten. 
Hence  the  farmers,  during  these  years,  in  a  great 
:tgree,  escaped  the  effects  of  the  destruction  of 
0  large  a  portion  of  the  national  industry.  But 
t  .mes  soon  changed. 

In  1819  the  export  of  flour  was  750,660  barrels, 
^^hich  were  rated,  in  the  treasury  returns,  at 
.  ^ht  dollars,  and  produced  6,005,280  dollars. 
L  ne  export  in  1820  increased  to  1,177,036  bar- 
*^t:Is,  of  which  the  price  fell  to  four  dc^lars  and 
r.tiy  cents.  The  total  value  was  only  5,296,662 
M  iliars.  Had  the  manufacturers,  who  were  dri- 
^  tn  from  their  workshops,  and  obliged  to  Occupy 
nemselves  with  the  plough  and  the  harrow,  and 
us  become  rivals  of  the  farmers,  instead  of  cus 


I 


Let  us  then  see  the  result.  Estimates  of  the 
grain  consumed  by  an  individual  in  a  country 
where  it  constitutes  a  main  article  of  food,  have 
been  carried  as  high  as  sixteen  bushels  per  an- 
num.  I  will  assume  only  twelve.  This  would 
make  960,000  bushels,  equal  to  192,000  barrels  of 
flour,  for  which  the  regular  farmers  lost  a  mar- 
ket. When  to  this  is  added  the  surpluses  of  the 
new  made  farmers,  the  whole  will  be  found  not  to 
fall  far  short  of  the  ex^ra  exportation  of  1820, 
which  produced  the  calamitous  reduction  of  price 
of  that  year.  Thus,  to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  of 
the  market  for  the  great  variety  of  other  articles 
constituting  human  food,  as  meat,  eggs,  butter, 
cheese,  ganien  stuffs.  &c.  and  of  wool,  flax,  skins, 
timber,  and  other  raw  materials,  the  farmers  paid 
a  heavy  penalty  for  a  policy  which  many  of  them 
have  supported  with  ardor. 

The  subject  deserves  to  be  placed  in  every 
point  of  view  of  which  it  is  susceptible.  Exclud- 
ed as  our  bread-stuffs  are,  from  nearly  the  whole 
of  Europe,  and  limited  almost  entirely  to  the  West 
Indies  and  South  America,  I  will  suppose  that 
these  markets  require  750,000  barrels  of  flour  an- 
.  ,  ^  .  .  .  ,  nually — and  that  a  fair  price,  to  remunerate  the 
.  mcrs,  remained  at  their  original  occupations,  |  f^^n^er^  ^^ul^  l,e  eight  dollars,  which,  if  the  re- 
thcexporutionof  flour,  m  1820,  would  not  have iq^ijjite  quantity  only  were  shipped,  would  be 
exceeded  that  of  the  preceding  year;  and  of,  ^j^Q^^tlie  average  price.  Increase  the  quantity  to 
-urse  the  reduction  would  probably  have  been  /  j^qOO.OOO  of  barrels,  and  the  article  wiU  general- 


(:rcvented  altogether,  or  in  a  great  measure.  This 
:^  1  practical  commentary  on  the  policy  of  buy- 
abroad,  what  can  be  had  cheaper  than  at 
''ome^and  thus  stinting  and  starving  manufac- 
'urers.  A  fanner  possibly  saved  eight  or  ten 
•^'vUars  per  annum  by  buying  foreign  goods  instead 
of  American  ;*  but,  in  return,  lost  half  or  three 

•  The  difference  of  firice^  if  it  existed  at  ail^ 
^'iuld  have  been  only  temporary.    The  exfieri- 
of  our  coane  cotton  goods  is  abundant  proof 

-'J  tJic  subject.    They  are  protected  by  a  duty      ^  ^ 

'hat  is  almost  firohibUory^nd,  confrfln/ /o  fl//:™oMing 


ly  be  a  drug,  and  the  price  will  probably  sink  to 
six  dollars— in  some  cases  to  five.  Reduce  the 
number  to  600,000,  and  th%  price  will  probably 
rise  to  10, 11,  or  12  dollars — often  15  or  20.  And 
the  farmer  ought  never  to  forget,  that  the  prices 
of  the  foreign  markets  regulate  the  prices  of  the 
domestic  one.  It  is  impossible  for  the  farming 
interest  to  overrate  the  importance  of  this  fact. 
A  few  calculations  will  render  the  position  clear. 

About  one-fifth  part  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States,  are  purchasers  of  grain  from  the 
other  four-fifths.   This  fifth  is  about  1,950,000, 


(n'culations  hazarded  on  the  subject,  are  furnish']  _^  

'd  eheaher  and  incomparably  better ^  than  the'       ^         ,  .    ,  .  ,  . 

£>od»  for  which  they  are  a  substitute.   I  invoke  \]  nufacturc  has^  A?. 


engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  it  a  competent 
number  of  persons,  it  invariably  becomes  cheap' 
er.     The  internal  competition  which  takes 
place,  soon  does  away  every  thing  like  mono- 
cOpctiUon  of  foreign  with  domestic  fabrics  "poly;  and  by  de^es  reduces  the  price  to  the 
^a*ui  increase  of  price,  it  is  universally  true,  '*  minimum  of  a  reasonable  pre/it  on  the  capital 
'  ^^Ac  eontrmry  is  the  ultimate  effect  wth  every  "  employed.   This  accords  with  the  reason  of  the 
mant^acture.  When  a  domesUc  ma-l "  ^^Zt  and  with  experience."  | 


aid  of  jilexander  Hamilton's  powerful  pen 
^*  this  important  point : 

Though  it  were  true,  that  the  immediate 
M  certain  effect  of  regulations  controlling  the 


piCM'fit.  A% viiisiin^^  the  coiisumjjtiofj  bf^forc, 
it  will  Ijc  J  K'lnMi^-.i.K.j  Ini^hfls  of  >v[ii;at  pcr^miMjui, 
ei^ual  to  4»iiWjU00  barrels  of  flour.  A  rise  or  fall 
of  our  Hour  m  the  foreign  marketii  fiiie»  or  re* 
duces  the  price  not  merely  cif  whi«l  la  ihi|»ied 
for  those  marketi^^but  cxf  whei  is  isonrainea  i| 
home.  Suppose  a  demand  wf»  to  ttlfce  plMse  fbr 
Europe,  of  500,000  barrels  of  floar|t]lC  pflce  lum 
would  rise  probably  two  dollars  per  barrel — ^but 
say  only  one ;  it  makes  in  the  year's  consumption, 
a  difference  to  the  farmers  of  4,800,000  dollars-— 
if  two,  of  0,600,000. 

Although  our  own  experience  sufficiently  illus- 
trates these  positions,  f  think  proper  to  corrobo 
rate  them  by  the  case  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
years  1799  and  1800.  The  harvest  was  uncom 
monly  unfavorable  in  the  former  year ;  but  ne 
vertheless,  according  to  the  most  severe  invest! 
gation  by  Arthur  Young,  produced  crops  amount 
ing  to  two  thirds  of  tne  average  crops  of  the 
country.  The  price,  however,  rose  above  one 
hundred  per  cent  In  less  than  a  year,  notwith- 
standing enormous  importations,  equal  to  above 
11,000,000  bushels  of  wheat— and  notwithstanding 
the  free  substitution  of  potatoes  for  flour— the 
prohibition  of  the  use  of  flour  to  make  starch — 
and  also  a  prohibition  to  bakers  to  sell  bread  un- 
til one  day  old.  From  this  strong  cise.  It  is  fair 
to  presume  that  a  deficiency  of  one-third  of  an  ar- 
ticle of  necessity,  may  raise  the  price  100, 150,  or 
even  300  per  cent.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  the  rise  of  grain  and  flour  in  England  in  1800, 
would  have  been  two  or  three  hundred,  per  cent, 
but  for  the  energy,  vigilance,  and  precautions  of 
the  government.  Importations  were  invited  from 
every  quarter  by  considerable  bounties,  and  every 
measure  adopted,  that  could  be  dexised,  to  pre- 
vent famine.  The  reduction,  in  conseouence  of 
an  equal  redundance,  will  not  probably  be  so 
great^but  must  often  be  ruinous  to  tlie  parties 
interested. 

(  To  be  continued^) 


GREAT  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IN 
THE  YEAR  1823. 
At  the  late  Agricultural  Exhibition  of  Madi- 
son county.  New  York,  Benjamin  Bartlett  pro- 
duced satisfactory  proof,"  that  he  raised  174 
bushels  of  Indian  com  upon  one  acre  of  land ; 
and  also  that  he  raised  205^  bushels  of  Pota- 
toes upon  one  half  acre  of  land,  for  which  he 
received  the  first  premiums. 

Madison  Co.  Observer. 
Mr.  Peter  Boynton  of  Shelbume,  Chittenden 
Co.  Vermont,  raised  the  past  season,  upon  three 
acres  and  one  tenth  of  an  acre  of  land,  215  bush- 
els of  wheat,  averaging  61  to  64  lbs.  per  bushel. 

The  following  persons  obtained  premiums  at 
the  exhibition  of  the  Stafford  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety, New  Hampshire,  which  was  held  on  the 
16th  October. 

1st.  Ephraim  Wiley,  of  Gilmantown,  for  ll4 
bushels  of  com  per  acre. 

2d.  Jethro  Locke,  of  Barrington,  for  107  busk 
els  26  quarts. 

3d.  Joseph  Edgerly,  of  Gilmanton,  for  107 
bushels  10  quarts. 
4th.  Joshua  Otis  raised  106  bushels. 
5th.  Ebenezer  Eastman,  80^  bushels. 
6th.  Pearson  Cogswell,  101|  bushels. 
7th.  Gideon  Gray,  80  bushels. 
8th.  Nicholas  Oilman,  85  bushels. 

JVHir  Hampshire  Patriot^  Aov.  10,  1823. 
IVayne  County  (Penn,)  Agricultural  Society, 
JVorvember  4th, 
Moses  Hacden,95  bushels  10  lbs.  com,  weighing 
58  lbs.  per  bushel,  on  one  acre. 
Franklin  Wheeler,  80  bushels  48  lbs.  do. 
Thomas  ^libridge,  77  bushels  of  oats,  do.. 
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Sheldon  Norton,  183^  bushels  b^ley  on  a 
quarter  of  an  acre. 

Do.  do.  4  tons  2  hun.  21  lbs.  hay  on  one  acre. 

David  Wilder,  230  bushels  of  potatoes  on  half 
an  acre. 

Animals. — A  yearling,  exhibited  at  the  late 
Saratoga  Show,  weighed  1S25  lbs.  and  a  calf  ten 
month*  old,  weighed  872  lbs.  both  raised  by 
Mr.  Gilbert  Waring. 

At  the  fourth  Annual  Cattle  Show  Exhibition, 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Society  for  the-  encour- 
agement of  Domestic  Industry,  holden  at  Paw- 
tuxent,  on  the  15th  and.  16th  of  October.  1823, 
Dr.  Benjamin  Dyer,  of  Providence,  was  clad 
in  a  complete  suit  of  silk,  of  a  superior  quality, 
manufactured  in  his  own  family,  even  from  the 
culture  of  the  trees  to  the  growing  of  the  worms, 
producing  the  material. 

Brighton^  October^  1823. 

Gideon  Delano,  of  New  Braintree,  produced 
2744  lbs.  cheese,  and  171  lbs.  of  butter,  from 
ten  cows,  fed  on  grass,  between  the  15th  of  May, 
and  Ist  of  October^that  is,  274  cheese,  and  17  of 
butter  to  each  cow  ;  nearly  2  lbs.  of  cheese  daily. 

The  Rev.  J.  B.  White,  furnished  the  following 
statement  under  oath. — His  cow  was  raised  by 
Noah  Smith,  of  Sudbury,  is  nine  years  old,  and 
came  into  his  possession  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  1821.  She  calved  on  the  28th  May.  The 
calf  was  killed  the  11th  of  luly,  she  has  giv- 
en 156  lbs.  9  oz.  butter,  besides  supplying  the 
family  with  milk.  Weight  of  one  quart  of  her 
milk,  2i  lbs. ;  weight  of  milk  given  in  a  day, 
when  the  calf  was  a  week  old,  besides  what  he 
took  35  lbs.  8|  oz. ;  weight,  when  the  calf  was 
three  weeks  old,  32  lbs.  13  oz. 

Weight  of  milk  given  on  the  day  after  the  calf 
was  killed,  60  lbs. 

On  the  27th  September — weight  of  milk  giv- 
en in  one  day,  38  lbs.  12  oz. — 15  quarts  1  pint, 

On  the.  11th  October,  36  lbs.— 14  quarU  3  and 
one  fifth  gills. 

From  this  it  appears,  that  the  mean  weight 
of  milk  given  by  the  cow  from  the  time  when 
the  calf  was  killed  to  the  present  time,  is  48 
lbs.  a  day.  It  also  appears  that  when  the  calf 
was  killed  she  gave  milk  at  the  rate  of  a  barrel 
of  32  gallons,  beer  measure,  in  5  and  one  third 
days ;  and  that  she  now  gives  milk  at  the  rate 
of  a  barrel  in  eight  days,  ahd  eight  ninths  of  a 
day. 

Mr.  Capen  stated  under  oath,  that  his  cow 
was  raised  by  himself ;  her  sire  was  a  bull  of 
John  Wells'  stock,  is  eight  years  old  ;  calved  the 
2d  May.  Since  which  she  has  fiimished  202  lbs. 
butter ;  her  greatest  quantity  of  milk  has  been 
about  16  quarts  per  day,  of  very  rich  quality. 

Mr.  Rice,  stated  that  his  cow,  by  Denton, 
was  three  years  old  last  February.  She  calved 
Julv  27th— has  given  from  the  9th  of  August  to 
the  13th  October,  65  days,  2481  lbs.  milk,  aver- 
aging 38  and  one  fifth  lbs.  per  day. 

BUTTER. 

Mr.  Gilbert  Van  Emberg,  at  the  late  Bnghton 
Agricultural  Exhibition,  in  October,  obtained 
a  premium  for  butter.  The  following  direc- 
tions are  given  by  him  for  making  it. 

The  first  object  of  the  dairy  woman,  is  to 
keep  every  article  used  in  the  manufacture 
sweet  and  clean.  1  in  is  to  be  preferred  for  pails 
and  pans.*  These  are  to  be  scalded  daily,  and 
dried  in  the  sun,  or  by  the  fire.  In  milking,  great 
caution  is  to  be  observed,  that  no  foreign  ingre 
dient  gets  into  thf  pail.  Take  the  milk  from 
the  cows  overnight,  after  straining,  keep  it 


cool,  so  that  in  the  warmest  weather  it  may  not 
sour.  On  the  morning  following,  add  the  morn- 
ing's milk  to  that  of  the  preceding  night,  with 
out  any  additional  heat.  After  standing  some- 
time, as  soon  as  the  milk  begins  to  change, 
churn  it.  In  summer  this  change  generally  takes 
place  about  ten  o'clock;  in  colder  weather  it 
requires  to  be  kept  longer,  for  this  purpose,  say 
in  spring  and  autumn,  the  milk  of  the  nrst  mass 
may  be  kept  till  the  day  following,  and  then  it 
requires  the  addition  of  warm  water  to  the  milk 
to  bring  it  to  the  proper  temperature  for  churn- 
ing. But  in  no  case  is  the  milk  to  be  heated, 
except  in  the  manner  before  described ;  where 
the  cows  cannot  come  daily  to  the  salt  water,* 
a  quantity  of  blown  or.  fine  salt,  is  to  be  added 
to  the  milk  before  churning.  The  precise  time 
for  churning  is  to  be  carefully  watched,  and  at 
tjie  first  indications  of  change,  (or  sourness) 
let  it  be  immediately  churned  in  the  usual  mode, 
The  chum  should  oe  fitimished  with  a  plug  at 
the  bottom ;  and  when  the  butter  is  fully  come,  the 
butter-milk  is  to  be  withdrawn  by  taking  out  the 
plug.  Cold  water  of  about  half  the  original  quantity 
of  milk,  is  to  be  poured  into  the  chum ;  and  the 
churning  resumed  and  continued  until  the  butter  Is 
entirely  separated  from  the  milk,  which  may 
be  easily  learned  from  practice  and  observation. 
The  butter  is  then  to  be  taken  mxt  with  a  wood- 
en ladle,  and  fine  blown  salt,  worked  into  it 
with  the  ladle.  Let  It  stand  an  hour,  then  work 
it  over  again  in  the  same  manner.  This  opera- 
tion is  to  be  repeated  at  the  interval  of  an  hour, 
two  or  three  times,  always  with  the  use  of  the 
ladle,  until  the  salt  is  thoroughly  combined  with 
the  butter.  It  is  then  in  a  suitable  state  for 
mouldings  or  putting  down  in  stone  pots  or  kegs 
made  of  ash  wood.  The  pots  or  kegs  being 
well  scalded,  a  strong  pickle  is  then  to  be  made 
of  salt  and  salt  petre  ;  and  being  well  strained, 
the  sides  of  the  pots  or  kegs  are  to  be  wet 
therewith,  and  as  much  fine  salt  sprinkled 
on  as  will  adhere ;  the  butter  is  then  to  be  well 
packed  down,  and  the  pickle  poured  on  the  top.f 
The  salt  upon  the  sides  of  the  vessel  prevents 
the  butter  from  adhering  to  it,  and  permits  the 
pickle  freely  to  pass  to  the  bottom.  The  but- 
ter milk  made  by  the  foregoing  process  is  of  in< 
creased  quantity  and  value  from  that  made  in 
the  ordinary  mode. 


*  Stone  ware  fiam  are  certainiy  Jireferable. 


FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

SINGULAR  PROPERTIES  OF  FOREST 
TREES. 

In  the  Memoirs  of  John  Eveljrn,  author  of  the 


FOREST  TREES  IN  GENERAL. 

1.  The  loppings  and  leaves  of  the  elm,  dri& 
in  the  sun,  prove  a  great  relief  to  cattle,  whc 
fodder  is  dear,  and  will  be  preferred  to  oats  b 
the  cattle.  The  Herefordshire  people  gathc 
them  in  sacks  for  this  purpose,  and  for  swine. 

2.  Beech  leaves  gathered  about  the  fall,  an 
somewhat  before  they  are  much  bitten,  afford  th 
best  and  easiest  matresses  in  the  word,  to  h 
under  our  quilts  in  place  of  straw.  This 
learnt  in  Dauphiny  and  Switzerland,  where 
had  slept  on  them  to  his  great  refreshment.  Ii 
another  pbce,  he  tells  us  the  French  call  the 
leafy  beds,  from  the  crackling  noise  they 
when  one  tums  upon  them. 

3.  The  keys  of  the  ash,  when  young  and  tci_, 
der,  make  delicate  pickle ;  its  bark  is  best  f  jc 
tanning  nets,  its  wood  for  dryings,  and  for  buniJ 
ing  in  a  lady's  chamber,  being  one  of  those  which  I 
yield  no  smoke.  j 

4.  An  excellent  wine  may  be  made  from  the  I 
sap  of  the  walnut  tree.   Its  green  husk,  dried  and 
reduced  t©  powder,  makes  excellent  pepper.  I: 
is  useful  in  com  fields,  by  keeping  the  grounc! 
warm,  and  its  roots  do  not  impede  the  plough. 

5.  The  sap  of  the  sycamore,  and  the  sap  of 
the  birch,  make  also  excellent  wine,  and  mav 
also  be  used  in  brewing,  with  such  advantage, 
that  one  bushel  of  malt  makes  as  good  ale  witl: 
sycamore,  as  four  bushels  with  water. 

6.  The  lombardy  poplar  ought  to  be  used  for 
farm  houses,  because  mice  and  rats  will  not  at- 
tack it,  but  will  avoid  such  houses. 

7.  Ale,  brewed  with  the  ripe  berries  of  the 
mountain  ash,  is  preferred  in  Wales,  to  all  othei 
drink. 

Occasional  extracts  such  as  these,  of  a  practi- 
cal character,  connected  with  the  objects  of  this 
paper,  would  be  accepted  with  gratitude  from 
our  unknown  correspondent. — Edit,  jfm.  Far. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF   THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

OAK  LEAVES  FOrToVERING  ICE^bet- 

TRR  THAN  STRAW. 

Charlotte  Court  HouMe^  yirginui^  \ 
November  6,  1823.  j 
Sir, — see,  in  the  American  Farmer,  Vol.  5. 
page  242,  a  writer  on  the  subject  of  ♦«  buildine 
and  filling  ice  houses."   The  season  for  filling  is 
fast  approaching,  and  I  feel  much  obliged  to  ihc 
author  of  this  communication  ;  and  why  not  all, 
who  can  add  the  least  value  to  this  scheme  of 
preserving  ice,  do  it  in  time  >   Croesinus,  year 
o  /  i_     •  •    11      ui-'u  J  •  author,  says  one  solid  ounce  of  experience 

a  work  originally  nubhshed  in  1641.  and-^orth  more  than  a  whole  ton  of  theory.  This 
ately  republished  w|  find  many  curious  p^^^^  immediately  arresteS  my  Stent, 

ties  not  generally  known  of  forest  trees.   ^VTheth-  and  1  read  his  piece  with  pleasure!   It  U  .Icli 
erthefactsrelated  by  Evelyn,  can  be  rehed  on,  k„own  to  all  who  keep  icef  that  the  m«L 
we  know  not;  but  the  experiments  are  easily  ^u/it,  should  be  large.  *^The  pit  of  my  ice  ho 


made  : — 

THE  OAK. 

1.  The  twigs  of  the  oak,  twisted  together, 
dipt  in  wort,  well  dried,  and  then  kept  in  barley 
straw,  by  being  steeped  in  wort  at  any  future 
time,  will  cause  it  to  ferment  ahd  procure  yeast. 

2.  The  leaves  of  oaks,  abundantly  heaped  on 
snow  or  ice,  preserve  it  as  well  as  an  ice  house. 

3.  Acorns,  as  well  as  oak  leaves,  and  the 
masses  of  oaks,  are  sovereign  remedies  for  many 
diseases. 

4.  Sleeping,  or  lying  under  the  shade  of  an 
oak  tree,  is  the  best  remedy  for  the  paralysis. 


*  Salt  will  be  necesaary 
stance, 

\  It  i»  9Ufifio%ed  that  abdut  two  or  three  inch 
ea  deefi  would  aiwwer^ 


large.   The  pit  of  my  ice  house 
is  20  feet  square,  and  18  feet  deep the  floor,  o: 
bottom,  is  covered  with  split  oak  logs,  and  nr 
well  at  the  bottom  ;  the  square  built  up  with 
round  oak  logs  ;  at  the  top  of  this  square,  or  pen 
of  logs,  a  shingle  roof  is  built  on  plates  and  joi&ts 
on  which  a  light  floor  is  laid,  except  a  place  Itf: 
to  descend  for  the  ice.   It  is  needless  for  me  to 
tell  you,  there  should  be  a  trap  door  made  in  the 
floor,  which  is  only  raised  when  putting  awa' 
the  ice.   My  only  object  at  this  time,  is  to  c<v- 
vince  you  that  straw  is  not  a  proper  coverin^jn 
any  respect  for  ice,  and  should  be  avoided  if  ri- 
sible.   Oak  leaves  is  the  only  thing  that  sh^^ 
be  used  as  covering ;  and  I  was  induced  to  tr  ^hc 
under  any  circum^^oak  leaves  from  reading  a  paper,  a  copy  of^'hich 
1 1  send  you  enclosed.   I  recollect,  when  a 
boy,  nothing  delighted  me  so  much  a^^^  and 
snow— when  off  of  the  ica,  I  was  ballini^cfl  roQ. 
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c  lip  snow  heaps — the  larpjrr  the  heap,  the 
i '      r  ihc  fame.     Many  thus  rolled^ 

rjUl  last  'till  nei^rly  spring,  ^mtl  it  was  very 
rkahlc^  that  whenever  thert  ivt-re  ^hc  moM 
•  IcuvtM  with  the  snow,  it  lasted  longest— «iid 
m  recollecting  this  circiunstance,  I  was  con- 
?:ccd  the  fHik  leaves  would  do  best  as  a  covering 
r  ice.   Straw  will  heat  and  impart  a  bad  fla- 
ur  to  any  thing  put  aboat  it.  I  have  never 
:>o'An  it  put  on,  or  about  ice,  but  it  would  soon 


get  (hiTiLp.  nori-.i.qLicntly»  ihe  ice  nns-t  bt 

mucii  c>|  I  1  ri)t  oEik  leaves  hiivc  aii  iTtfCl 
c|uitc  the  It  verse  of  all  this;  repelliiif^  tic;it 
and  absorbing  the  least  degree  of  moisture  — 
neither  will  they  impart  a  disagreeable  flavour. 
My  neighbours,  since  I  have  made  use  of  the 
leaves,  adopt  the  same  plan,  and  say  they  will 
not  use  straw  again. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

MORTIMER. 


FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  EVENING  POST. 

THE  CRANK  MILL. 
The  following  representation  of  the  Crank 
.1  recommended  in  England  by  Sir  John  Hip- 
.  ^y,  member  of  Parliament,  as  a  substitute  for 

>c  Tread-Mill,  has  been  engraved  for  the  Even- 
<  l^t  hrom  a  similar  one  in  the  London  Mir- 
r.  While  crime  renders  it  necessary  that  pun- 
..-ncnt  should  be  inflicted  on  criminals, humani- 

.  enjoins  that  every  species  of  severity  border- 
«;  on  cruelty^  or  calculated  to  injure  the  health 

:  p  risoners,  should  be  avoided.   As  on  almost 

»f  r>' other  sub' vo'-i^tv  of  conflicting  opin- 


ions prevail  in  England  respecting  the  tendency 
of  the  Tread  Mill  to  enfeeble  or  mutilate  the 
human  body.  From  the  declarations  of  several 
highly  respectable  physicians,  who  have  .made  it 
their  business  to  investigate  the  matter,  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  it  has  that  tendency,  though 
perhaps,  not  to  so  great  a  degree  as  some  have 
represented.  Where,  therefore,  a  machine  cafl 
be  substituted  which  produces  the  same  effects, 
and  answers  the  same  purposes  as  the  Tread 
Mill,  without  occasioning  bodily  injury,  we  ap- 
prehend no  doubt  can  exist  as  to  the  propriety  of 
giving  it  the  preference. 


i:.  the  first  »>»  c.ic  iiUiiaUK  wc  pitscin.- 

'     readers  with  a  correct  view  of  the  Tread 
.  lut  Brixton,  which  has  since  been  adopted,  in 
'  nil  go^U  in  England,  and  even  in  the  United 
lis  of  America.   That  it  has  had  the  good  ef- 
• :  "f  inspiring  some  degree  of  terror  in  offen- 
r :  ^  wc  believe  is  acknowledged ;  but  that  it  is 
t  best  nneans  of  employing  or  punishing  pri- 
'      begins  now  to  be  very  much  doubted.— 
men  have  ascertained  that  it  has  a  very 
.nous  eflfect  on  the  constitutions  of  prisoners, 
ularly  females— a  circumstance  which  cer- 
A,  if  folly  proved,   ought  to  be  decisive 
.  :.!>t  Tread-mills  ;  since,  in  punishing  prison- 
for  misdemeanors,  and  keeping  them  in  safe 
d>,  it  is  against  the  spirit  of  our  laws  to 
tr  them  enfeebled  or  mutilated,  or  to  send 
[.  in  a  worse  moral  or  physical  condition  from 
prison  than  when  they  entered  it. 
-A  1  thou*  going  so  far  as  some  of  our  philan- 
pists,  who  would  refine  away  prison  punish- 
MS  so  as  to  strip  them  of  all  their  terrors,  we 
.V  say  that  we  think  suflicient  objections  have 

•  1  started  to  th**  Tread  mill  to  make  the  sub- 

•  %korthy  of  further  Parliamentary  inquiry, 
ch  ve  doubt  not  will  take  olace  next  session. 

i  -fie  mean  time.  Sir  John  Cox  Hippisley  has 
:>hed  a  work  i«hich  embodies  all  the  evi 
.,re  already  taken  before  Parliament  on  the 
.  ect,  with  a  very  luminous  letter  from  Dr. 


icct  of  Tread 


creased  or  dimimv}i(.il,  Tlic  ri|Hrntjon  the 
hand  cnu.k^  is  m>  ^nuj  lr,  irn!  imi  t  be  so  obvious 
on  iiv!5ptTUon  ct  the  ii^^ure',  a^i  to  rt^nder  a  m iriiite 
dehcriptton  unnecessary.  The  cranks  aUoii Id  Uc 
covered  with  loose  fern  Is  of  plate  iron  as  a  pro- 
tection of  the  hands — each  ferril  of  a  due  length 
for  the  labor  of  a  single  man.  Each  crank  carries 
a  bevil  cog  wheel  at  its  extreme  end,  and  all 
these  wheels  take  in  common  into  the  cogs 
of  an  horizontal  bevil  wheel,  bearing  upon  the 
perpendicular  shaft,  which  passes  through  the 
ceilmg,  and  gives  motion  to  mill* work  for  grind- 
ing corn,  or  any  other  purpose  which  may  be  de- 
sirable, and  to  which  the  workmen  have  no  ac- 
cess. Any  one  or  more  of  the  cranks  may,  how- 
ever, be  thrown  out  of  gear,  at  pleasure,  by 
which  the  work  will  be  rendered  more  severe 
upon  those  that  remain.  In  addition  to  this  means 
of  varying  the  extent  of  labor,  the  crank  on  the 
right  hand  side  of  the  sketch  is  made  adjustable, 
by  means  of  screw  nuts,  so  that  its  throw,  or  the 
circle  which  it  causes  the  haadsto  describe,  may 
be  varied  in  the  speed  of  the  machinery,  or  the 
cranks  may  be  changed  for  others  of  more  or  less 
radius,  at  will.  The  room,  which  it  would  be 
desirable  should  be  open  to  the  air  in  which  the 
crten  work,  should  contain  a  dial  clock,  for  the  re- 
gfllation  not  only  of  such  mill-speed,  but  to  de- 
termine the  length  of  time  during  which  each  set 
of  men  is  to  work. 

The  oval  figure  suspended  to  the  left  of  the 
engraving,  represents  a  counter  or  tell-tale,  which 
by  means  of  a  dial-plate,  shows  the  number  of 
turns  that  have  been  given  to  the  machinery  in 
the  absence  of  the  inspector  during  any  period  of 
time.  Sir  John  Cox  Hippisley,  recommends  that 
females  be  exempted  from  the  labor  of  the  Hand 
Cran  k-Mill,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Tread-mill  al- 
together, it  being  evident  it  may  be  extended  to 
a  dangei-ous  excess,  without  good  vigilance  on 
the  part  of  the  superintendants. 

COURT  OF  KING'S  BENCH.— May  28. 

CULV£RW£L|.  V.  KAMES. 

This  was  an  action  brought  by  the  above  plain- 
tiif,  a  master  tailor,  residing  in  London,  against 
Messrs.  Eames,  the  proprietors  of  the  Ports- 
mouth mail,  for  injuries  which  the  plaintiff  sus- 
tained, occasioned  by  the  overturning  of  the 
mail,  and  of  which  he  was  an  outside  passenger. 

From  the  evidence  called  on  the  part  of  the 
plaintiff,  it  appeared  that  when  the  mail  was 
overturned,  and  the  plaintifTs  leg  was  broken, 
the  proprietors  ordered  every  care  to  be  taken 
of  the  plaintiff,  and  even  paid  his  bill  for  the 
surgeon  s  attendance,  and  also  the  expenses  at 
the  inn,  amounting  to  upwards  of  J&160. 

On  the  part  of  the  defendant  several  witnesses 
were  called,  and  among  them  the  guard  and 


.viabon  Oood  on  tuc  itijuiiv.«^a  <a 
mills. 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  to  enter  into  an  exami 
nation  of  what  may  be  said  in  favor  of  or  against 
tread  mills,  our  purpose  being  at  present  to  de- 
scribe the  Hand  Crank-Mill  in  our  engraving, 
and  which  is  recommended  by  Sir  John  Hippis- 
ley as  a  substitute  for  the  Tread-Mill. 

In  the  machinery  of  the  Crank-Mill,  the  prin- 
cipal objects  are  to  apportion  the  degree  of  labor 

to  the  degree  of  punishment,  and  at  the  samejcoachman  of  the  mail;  these  proved  that  on 
time  to  throw  every  principal  muscle  of  the  body  the  night  of  the  accident,  the  mail  came  up 
into  healthful  action.  Our  engraving  shows  the j  with  the  Nelson  coach  from  Portsmouth,  that 
perspective  appearance  of  a  portion  of  this  ma- i  the  guard  blew  his  horn,  when  the  Nelson  start- 
chinery,  consisting  of  two  cranks,  in  which  two  led  and  went  on,  they,  however,  slackened  their 
sets  of  men  appear  working  at  once.  It  is  need-  pace,  and  the  mail  again  came  up,  when  on  the 
less  to  observe,  that  any  number  of  cranks  maybe  guard  sounding  his  horn,  the  coachman  ot  the 
placed,  radiantly  or  otherwise,  round  the  centi-al  NeUon  broke  the  ground,  allowing  the  mail  to 
shaft,  so  as  to  communicate  the  joint  efforts  of  all  pass,  and  in  so  doing  the  coachman  of  the  Nel- 
the  men  to  it  at  the  same  time,  and  that  they  may  Ison  flogged  his  horses,  whereby  his  lash  catchcd 
be  so  partitioned  as  to  preserve  the  classification; the  eye  of  one  of  tlie  mail  leaders,  and  %t^rt- 
of  the  persons  at  work.  The  position  of  the  men  ing  forward  run  on  a  bank,  when  the  mail  was 
i may  be  varied  at  pleasure:  thus  on  the  side  of. overturned  It  was  also  jiroved  that  the  mail  al- 
the  sketch  the  men  are  shewn  with  their  right. lowed  ten  hours  to  pertorm  the  joumey,  and 
hands  only  m  action,  and  the  right  feet  advan-  the  Nelson  thirteen. 

ced;  while  on  the  other  the  left  feet  are  advan-1  Witnesses  also  proved  that  the  plaintiff  ac- 
ced,  and  both  hands  inaction.  One  man  is  like  -knowkdijeU  the  accultnt  w;is  Oi  cavoned  >  tne 
wise  shewn  with  his  face  towards  the  others  ;|coachinan  oi  ihe  Nelson  floi^i^uig  his  horses,  a.id 
and  the  whole  may  thus  be  disposed,  alternaiely,jthat  no  bla  le  whaicver  was  aitnbuUble  to  the 
by  which  the  labor  also  may  be  occasionally  in-icoachman  of  the  mail. 
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The  Solicitor-General,  on  the  part  of  the- 
plaintiff,  considered  such  acknowledgments  might 
have  been  made  at  the  time  the  plaintiff  was 
suffering  under  great  agony;  and  the  Jury  re- 
turned a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff—  Damages  i£40. 

CANINE  RACES. 

MID  LOTHIAN  COURSING  CLUB. 

The  Mid  Lothian  Coursing  Club,  met  at  Dal 
keith,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  the  5th  and 
6th  of  November,  when  the  following  prizes  and 
matches  were  run  for,  near  the  Roman  camp,  on 
the  property  of  the  Marquis  of  Lothian  : — 

First,  a  pair  of  silver  couples,  for  dogs  under 
twenty  months. 

FIRST  CLASS. 

1st  course — Mr.  Dalrymple's  b.  d.  Doubtful 
beat  Mr.  Anderson's  yellow  dog. 

2d  course— Mr.  H.  Dundas'  w.  b.  Fly  beat  Mr. 
G.  Wauchope's  b.  dog. 

3d  course— Mr,  Wauchope  of  Edmonston  s  b. 
d.  Nimrod  beat  Mr.  Aitchison's  b.  and  w.  b. 
Menic 

4th  course— Sir  John  Dalrymple's  b.  b.  Needle 
beat  Gen.  Sharpens  y.  d.  The  Stag. 

SECOND  CLASS.  * 

1st  course — Mr.  Dairy mple's  b.  d.  DoubllW 
beat  Mr.  H.  Dundas'  w.  b.  Fly. 

2d  course — Sir  John  Dalrymple's  b.  b.  Needle 
beat  Mr.  Wauchope  of  Edmonston's  b.  d.  Nim- 
rod. 

THIRD  CLASS. 

Sir  John  Dalrymple's  Needle,  Mr.  Dalrymple's 
Doubtful— undecided. 

Sir  John  Dalrymple's  Needle  beat  Mr.  Dal 
rymple's  Doubtful,  and  won  the  couples. 

Second,  a  cup  for  all  ages : — 

FIRST  CLASS. 

1st  course — Colonel  Wauchope's  b.  b.  Needle 
beat  General  Maxwell's  w.  b.  Nettle. 

2d  Course — Lord  Torphichen's  b.  b.  Thisbe 
beat  Mr.  Aitchison's  y.  b.  Mary. 

3d  course — Mr.  Baron  Cle^'k  Rattray's  y.  b, 
Cremona  beat  Mr.  G.  Wauchope's  b.  d.  Eclipse, 

4th  course — Mr.  Clerk  Rattray's  b.  d.  Rapid 
beat  Mr.  Dundas  of  Amiston's  b.  d.  York. 

5th  course — Mr.  H.  Dundas'  b.  and  w.  d.  Dan- 
dy beat  Sir  G.  Montgomery's  b.  and  w.  d.  Cham* 
pion. 

6th  course — Sir  James  Baird's  y.  d.  Sultan 
beat  Mr.  Dalrymple's  b.  d.  Darling. 

rth  course— Gen.  Sharpe's  b.  d.  Swift  beat 
Mr.  Dewar's  Blue  Beard. 

8th  course — Mr.  Wauchope  of  Edmonston' 
b.  d.  Quiz  beat  Sir  John  Dalrymple's  b.  b.  Romp 
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DER OF  THE  STATE. 

A  report  of  the  Tobacco  Inspected  at,  and 
delivered  from  Calhoun's  Inspection  Ware-house 
during  the  quarter,  commencing  on  the  1st  day 
of  July,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-three, and  ending  on  the  1st  day  of  October, 
1823. 


Baltimore.  Friday.  November  28,  1823. 

Ogr*  No  perceptible  change  has  occurred  i 
the  ^ce  of  tobacco  since  our  last  quotations. 


87*  Good  news  for  the  agriculturists  of  New 
York. — Gen.  S.  Van  Ransellaer,  always  studious 
of  using  his  ample  means  to  promote  improve- 
ments Ik  igriculture,  has  placed  glOOO  in  Li- 
verpool, tu  be  invested  in  neat  cattle,  of  improv- 
ed breeds. — ^To  those  who  reflect  how  much 
time  and  money  have  been  devoted  in  that  coun 
try  to  attain  the  highest  degree  of  perfection 
in  all  the  qualities  for  which  domestic  animals 
are  valued,  it  must  be  obvious  that  great  bene 
fit  will  now  result  from  transplanting  to  our 
soil  the  matured  fruit,  produced  by  the  skill 
and  labour  and  close  attention  of  more .  than 
half  a  century, 

BALTIMORE  MARKET. 

PRICES  CURREJSrr^CORRECTED  WEEKLY. 

Flour,  best  white  wlieat,  $7  25 — Howard  street, 
from  wagons,  %6  50 — fine  do.  $6— Wharf,  do.  %$ 
62  J  to  5  75— White  wheat,  %l  17  to  g  1 18— Red  do. 
^1  6  to  1 8 — Lawler,  $1  12  to  1  15— Washington 
white,  gl  15  to  $1  30— Rye,  42  to  44  cts.— New 
com,  33  to  33  cents — Old  do.  34  to  36  cents 
—Wharf  Oats,  33  cts.— wagon  Oats,  37i  cts. 
— Beef,  6  cts.  per  lb.— Live  Cattle,  J}5  to  j85  50, 
per  cwt.p— Bacon,  hog  round,  glO — Pork,  $7 
per  c.  lb.  6  to  8  cts.  per  pound — Mutton,  4  to  5  cts. 
per  lb. — ^Beans,  retail,  {gl  25,  cargo  price,  gl — 
Peas,  retail,  62 ^  cts.,  cargo  price  48  to  50  cts, 
—Red  Clover  Seed,  46— Orchard  Grass  do.  $2  50 
Herds'  Grass  do.  $2  50 — ^Timothy  do.  g4 — 
Flax  Seed,  75  to  80  cents — Whiskey,  from 
the  wagons,  35  cents  per  gallon  including  the 
barrel — Apple  brandy,  30  to  32  cts. — Peach  do, 
65  to  70  cts. — Shad,  No.  1,  06  50,  very  dull, 
No.  2,  do.  is  to  $5  SO,  do^Herrings,  No.  1, 
\2  50  per  bbl.,  very  dull  No.  2,  $2  25  do. — Fine 
lalt,  75  cents  per  bush.,  coarse,  do.  70— But- 
ter, (firkin)  12  to  13  cts.  per  lb. — Eggs,  12^  cts, 
per  doz.— New  Hay,  $14  per  ton,  old  do  gl6— 
Straw,  7.  


of  the  committee  and  intelligent  obsericrs.— 
He  also  keeps  Maxcy's  Eachelon  premium  three 
and  five  furrow  9eed  fiiougha,  approved  in  like 
manner  at  our  late  show*  Added  to  this,  he  witl 
constantly  have  on  hand  Freeborn^,  Hood**  and 
Carey'9  pioug/u  of  assorted  mzcs,  with  JLctru 
Shares^  and  at  very  moderate  prices;  as  low  in- 
deed as  they  can  possibly  be  made^  and  yet  be 
perfect  in  workmamhifi  and  materiaiB^Hc  like- 
wise makes  mosc  efficient  Com  S/iellert-^tht) 
are  small,  durable,  and  admirable  niachmea ;  and 
would  save  to  any  farmer,  the  whole  cost  of  one 
in  a  season. 

The  much  approved  Daton,  and  the  common 
straw  cutters,  together  with  very  superior  wheat 
fans,  root  cutters  or  turnip.  siicerB^  ruUH^atort, 
hinge  and  common  harrow,  drill  machines,  gai^ 
den  tools— the  Spring  Steel,  Hay  and  Manure 
^orks^  screen,  safe,  and  window  wove  wh-cj— 
The  well  known  Kinsey  axes,  and  a  very  asefc! 
tool  and  implement  that  farmers  ordinarily  wani, 
may  be  had  at  all  times  at  his  factory.  Of  garden 
seeds,  he  has  on  hand  at  present  a  very  general 
assortment,  and  he  has  made  arrangements  to  ob- 
tain fresh  supplies  from  the  Shakers  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  from  one  of  the  most  reputable  seeds- 
men in  London :  so  that  farmers  and  gardeners  may 
depend  upon  the  quality  of  the  seeds  which  they 
obtain  at  his  establishment,  as  being  yre«A,  true, 
and  of  most  approved  varieties — none  will  be 
sold  by  him  that  are  at  all  doubtful  in  any  re- 
spect.  He  has  raised  many  kinds  with  great  care 
and  will  continue  thus  to  supply  himself  wiit 
many  sorts.  Added  to  garden  seeds,  he  keea 
at  all  times  a  full  assortment  of  our  field  anc 
grass  seeds,  viz  i-^Red  and  IPhite  Clover,  Timo- 
thy, Lucern,  Herds,  Orchard,  Millet,  Rye,  oi 
Meadow  Oat,  and  English  grass  seeds — all  <^ 
which  will  be  sold  low  tor  cash. 


Donmtie 

Growth  DOC 
of  this 
Hate. 

tpectcd. 

TotaU 

Number  in- 
spected. 

2764 

49 

411 

2815 

Number  de- 
.  livered. 

2668 

Durham  S\iOYt  Hotu  ^toek 

FOR  SALE. 

Billy  Austin,  a  large  Bull  of  two  years,  from 
Prize,  by  the  noted  imported  bull,  Denton.  Prize 
was  by  Denton,  oat  of  Bughom— she  took  two 
prizes  at  Worcester  County  Cattle  Show ;  one 
of  forty  dollars  at  the  Philadelphia  County  Ex- 
hibition, and  one  of  twenty- five  at  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Exhibition — ^price  H200. 

Jacob,  a  bull  calf  of  5  months  from  Prize,  by 
Robroy,  who  was  by  Denton,  out  of  Brindle,  price 

75. 

Leopold,  a  bull  calf  of  9  months  from  the  im 
ported  thorough  bred  improved  Durham  Short 
Horn  cow  Moss  Rose,  by  Robroy.   He  took  a 
premium  at  the  Pennsylvania  Exhibition — price 
$150 — apply  to 

HENRY  A.  CARPENTER. 
Paradise,  Lancaster  County,  Pa,  JSTov,  24,  1823, 


RICHARD  MACKALL,  Inspector. 
Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  Nov.  10,  1823 

True  Copy,Jrom  the  original  report  on  file 
in  this  office, 

B.  HARWOOD,  Tr.W.S.Md 


BiOb^rt  Sinclair 

Continues  to  manufacture  and  will  constantly 
keep  on  hand,  for  sale  at  his  Factory  in  Balti- 
more, a  complete  assortment  of  agricultural  im 
plements  and  Machinery, ^\mox\^  the  first  he 
vvould  name  the  premium  two  Horse  Plough 
made  for  him  by  John  Stewart,  and  exhibited 
this  month  to  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Soci 
♦.ty,  as  well  as  the  three  and  two  horse  ploughi 
of  hi«  own  pattern,  that  received  the  approbation 


Barbarossa,  a  jack  bred  by  the  subscribei 
from  a  larg:e  Spanish  jennet,  and  sired  by  an  im 
jorted  Maltese  jack  of  the  pure  Onagra  stock 
s  offered  for  sale. — He  is  two  years  and  fooi 
months  old,  now  measures  fourteen,  and  will,  un 
doubtedly,  when  full  grown,  exceed  fifteen  hand' 
in  height — uniting  the  bone  and  power  of  th( 
large  Spanish  breed,  with  the  spirit,  activity,  am 
vigor  of  the  Maltese. 

At  the  late  exhibition  at  Brigrtok,  seven 
gentlemen  who  have  examined  this  species  o 
stock  in  Spain — the  islands  in  the  Mediterranean 

nd  in  South  America,  pronounced  him  to 
superior  to  any  they  ever  saw. — Barbarossa 
coal  black,  except  a  little  white  under  the  belly 
with  a  bay  and  mealy  nose— perfectly  kind  an 
docile— was  kept  with  a  filly  immediately  attc 
weaning,  and  has  propensities  seldom  found 
imported  jacks ;  which  must  enhance  his  vaiu 
in  the  estimation  of  those  accustomed  to  breed 
ing  mules. — And  the  undersigned  has  no  hef  its 
tion  to  assert,  that  he  is  equal  to  the  celebrate 
jack  Compound  bred  by  General  Washington 
being  of  similar  grade,  and  that  he  is  superior  t 
any  jack  now  in  the  United  States,  or  that  can  ti 
imported.  The  price  is  S750  if  speedily  applic 
foi,— otherwise  he  will  be  shipped  to  the  Islan 
of  Cuba.  Letters  free  of  postage  will  me 
with  prompt  attention. 

S.  W.  POMEROY 


Brighton,  near  Boston,  1 
Kovember  20,  1823.  5 


K  VU-.-  ^-  Ml,  p 


IKHirAN  BALTraoHE,  December  5th, 


(ilie  rtradtis  ot  the  Aincncjiii  l-'armtrr  nil!  iisuU.'  with  the  E  Utov  ii^  th;niks  ta  Mr*  Blkl,,  vif  Albany,  for  the  fotlfiwmf^  very  ioteiT^iifK  intl 
r<  1  jii'iflc  co«nti»unic&tion  on  ihc  iinprf>\  <^=ncnc  of  our  mertdciw  4nd  pa^^ture  laud^,  aud  tlu^  vario  us  ^russies  nfjplicable  to  these  objects.    Thu  i.i  .lr 
i.  pilrd  by  Mr<  B.  U  innnoweO  frum  a  irtass  of  caickilatioEis  and  objects,  many      which  are  not  adaptPfl  10  the  present  condition  rjjf  A<:v:' 
ri.^t^  A  ^culture,  and  prraenU  a  praciicai  &ipe€t  and  character,  calculated  to  imt^an  information  wiier^oi  every  sensible  cultivator  ma^  «oc) 
M^t  to         Iwfitieli  ** 

ThrMtfilMii  eom^ftthMiv^iwaiarktof  Mf.  B.  apoti  the  Itabitft  and  prodactivenra  ^  i«lNi»«l  ^  graifi  menllpii^  In  tlielttlki 
4rt  ^  «we  iliaifiWf    «^  coming   froin.jaifti,  who,  with  exi(*nisivc  reading,  uidteq  ^illgtnilt  «isd  >(#dii^  *|^  tCr 

w^il««rwR  farm,  and  wHh  tkfft  Wirii  hands.  It  would  have  h^^n  more  mtlsf^orf  to  have  gfvtti'l^  <Mlt'!iM«ki«lfiicat!^  fii 
"■"^cr,  but  we  are  obliged  often  to  forego  tvur  own  jLitlgment,  for  the  h^iku  of  cq||,SilJM]ii?  th  bette--  'asteo^  onr  reitUers,  |fMy^w>iom,  as 
ten  iftttly  utUij^  nUhtd,  have  an  a^t  ision  tu  -wh^it  they  rail  iGJtg-  i^rnc'rs  ^  fftt&er  prcfehn^,  wti  i>u;OjU.iicij  tt:ur,  vailc^t  ^  ioiulu  u: 
iptV.rmation— as  the  mass  of  an  audience  prefer  laughing  at  the  anticks  of  Matthews  in  the  *•  Polly  Packet*'  rather  than  view  with  breath- 
5u>pcnding  admiration,  the  great  workings  of  the  human  soul,  as  exhibited  by  Kean  in  the  most  pathetic  passages  of  Othello.^  Our  awn  taste  is 
!he  other  way,  but  de  gu9tibuM  non  eut  diafiutandum^  and  moreover  the  Farmer  belongs  to  its  patrons  and  not  to  its  Editor.— The  observa- 
:i<.nsof  Mr.  on  Ltmg-rooted  clover^  Sain  Foin^  Timothy^  Fiorin,  Ufiright  bent  grasa^  jlmtrican  Cock*9  foot.  Fiat  Btacked  meadow  graaa, 
herd  meadow  gra*Sj  Smooth  atalked  meadow  graaa^  Floating  feacue  graaa^  Cultivated  graaaea.  Meadow  graaaea,  and  Faature  graaaea^  will  ap- 
pear in  our  fk^yLt^EdU.  Am,  FarJ\ 


TABLE, 

Exhibiting  in  one  vuw,  the  comparative  value  of  some  of  the  best  Grasses  cultivated  in  the  United  States,  and  in 
Great  Britain^  their  products j  nutritive  matter ,  time  of  flowering  and  seeding,  S^c. 


NAMES  or  THE  GRASSES. 


AnthojctttUhum  odoratum* 


2.  Meadow  Fox  tail, 
Alopecurua  firatenaia, 

3.  Rough  Cock's  foot. 
Orchard  grass 
Ductylia  glomerata* 

4.  Tail  oal  grass, 

./vena  elatior^  • 

5.  Rye  grass,  . 

LoHum  fierenne. 


6.  Tall  Fescue  grass  

Featuca  eliator* 

7.  Meadow  soft  grass,  

HtUeua  lunatua^* 

8.  Red  clover — Arifolium  firatenae^  » 

9.  Ijacicrt^Medkago  aativa^ 

]0.  Long  rooUd  clovei^— 7rj^.  macrorhizum^ 
i  1  S^Moitk^Hedyaarum  onodric/iia^  • 
i  2,  Timothy,  or  Herdsgrass,  ^ 


or  meadow  Catstail, 
Phteuwi  firaten^* 

13.  Fiotin^^ groatiaatolonffera^ 

14.  UpiMit  bent  grass— w^rraftw  atricta* 

15.  Amencan  Cocksfoot*  Dactylia  cynoauroidea,^ 

16.  Flat  stocked  meadow  grass— Poa  comjtreaaa. 

17.  Reed  meadow  grass— /*o<i  aquatiea 
Id.  Stnooth  stalked  meadow  grass,  • 

Poa  firatenma^* 


SOIL 


Whca 
experiment- 
ed nfpii, 


in 


Sandy  loam 


Clayeyloamt 


Sandy  loam 


Brown  loam 


Black  loam 


Clayey  loam 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do.  \ 


19. 


Floating  Fescue  grass— Firt/uca  fluUana^* 


Bog  Soil 

Bog  Soil 
Clayey  loam 
Gravelly 
Strong  clay 
Bog  earth  and 
clay 

TenMeooi  ehty 


In  iow«r 
In  seed 
Latter  math 
In  flower 
In  seed 
Latter  math 
In  flower 
In  seed 
Latter  math 
In  seed 
Latter  math 
In  flower 
In  seed 
Latter  math 
In  flower 
In  seed 
Latter  math 
In  flower 
In  seed 
In  seed 
In  seed 
In  seed 
In  seed 
In  flower 
In  seed 
Latter  math 
In  flower 
In  seed 
In  flower 
In  seed 
In  flower 
In  flower 
In  flower 
In  seed 
Latter  math 
In  flower 


lbs. 
per 

[  acre 

green, 


11 

9 
10 


19 
12 
41 
39 
17 
24 
20 
11 
22 
5 
75 
75 
23 
28 
28 
72 
104 
144 
13 
60 
60 
14 
26 


lbs. 

acre 
when 
dried. 


I6a.  dr. 
7.827.  21 
6.125 
6.806 


24 


30|  20.418 
12.931 
8.167 
27.905 
26.544,  40 
11  9101 
16.3351 
13.612} 
7.827: 
14973 
643 
51.046 
51.046 
15.654 
19.057 
19.057 
49.005 
70.785 
98.010 
8.848 
40.837 
40.837 
9.528 
17.696 


28 

34 
24 

28 

28 

26 
16 

20 
32 
34 
32 
34 
38 


28  19.057 


11 
102 
5 
186 
15 
12 
6 
20 


7  486 
69.423 

3.403 
126596 
10.209 

8.507 

4.083 
13.612 


35 
36 
29 
48 
34 
48 
22 
32 

24 


Wt. 

per 
acre 
when 
dried. 


Iba. 
2  103 
1.837 

6,125 
5.819| 

11  859; 
13.272 

5.717 

3.322 
4.492 

17.866 
17.866 

6.661 
3.811 
12.251 
28.314 
41.654 
3.539 
17.355 
19.397 

7.963 
8.575 
2.713 

41.654 
1  446 

75.957 
.871 
3.403 

4.083 


5.72 
4.237 

14.293 
7.111 

16.045 
13.272 


d 
1 
3 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
3 
1 

10.617  1 

|1 

4  494  2 
10.481.2 
'1 

33.1805 
33.180^3 

12.395t4 
15.246  2 


I 

•5; 


When 

in 
flower 


Apr  29 


When 

in 
seed. 


MaySO 


36.754 
42.471 
56.355 

5.30812 
23.481  2 
21.439  5 
2 

9.73213 
16.4813 

4.772|1 
27.769  1 

1.956,5 
50.638,2 

7.337,1 

5  104^1 


9.5281 


Iba, 

122 

311 

239 

470 

461 

255 
1.089 
1.451 

281 

255 

265  June28 

305 1 

643  July  1 
53 
3.988 
2.392 
978 
1.1911 
818  July  14 


Junes 1 


sic., 


fiZiz!^  best  cut. 


June24 


June24  July  14 

July  16 
July  20 

July  12' Aug.  6 


1.914 
1.659 
4.211 
345 
1.595 
3.368 
297 
967 
1.042 
175 
1.898 
265 
4.945 
279 
199 
111 
372 


July  18 
July  18 
July  18 
July  18 

July  18 


July  26 
July  30 
Aug.  6 
July  30 
Aug.  8 

July  30 


July  28 
July  28 


July  30 
July  20 

May30 

July  14 


4  to  13 
9  to  6 

5  to  7 

10  to  11 

20  to  12 


Aug28 
.\ag30 


10  to  23 
13  to  14 


Aug.30Oct.20 


Aug.  8 
Aug.  8 

July  14 

Aug  13 


In  seed 

In  flower 

In  flower 

In  flowdr 
In  seed 

In  flower 


In  flowet 
In  flower 
In  flower 
In  flower 


In  seed 


In  seed 
In  flower 
In  flower 


In  flower 


t  The  product  vmu  nearly  three- fourtha  greater  on  a  clayey y  than  on  a  aandy  loam. 

Note— Those  marked  with  an'*,  are  indigenous,  or  native  plants  of  the  United  States. 


to  the  x]>it0r  of  the  american  farmer.  ' 

Mr.  Srinner, 
I  have  found  in  our  publications  on  agricul- 
ture,  very  little  information  on  the  improve- 
ment of  our  meadow  and  pasture  grounds.  In- 
deed, the  names  of  our  native  grasses  are  scarce 
U  enamcraud,  much  leas  are  their  habits  des- 
rriked,  or  their  relative  merits,  for  hay  and 
pasture,  pointed  oot,  in  any  Americwi  work 
Vol.  9. — 87. 


which  has  fallen  under  my  notice.  A  consider- 
able portion  of  our  lands  are  unsuitable  for  the 
system  of  convertible  husbandry,  that  is,  an  al* 
temation  of  grain  and  grass  crops.  Of  this  des- 
cription are  our  stiff*  clays,  marshes  and  swamps, 
and  all  those  lands  in  which  tillage  is  render- 
ed difficult,  by  reason  of  hardpan,  stones  or  ha- 
bitual wetness.  These  should  be  improved  as 
permanent  meadows  and  pastures;  and  it  is  of 
the  first  Importance  to  the  farmer  to  know  the 


grasses  which  will  render  them  most  conducive 
to  profit :  for  that  our  grass  lands  are  as  suscep- 
tible of  improvement  as  our  tillage  grounds,  by 
a  judicious  selection  of  seeds,  and  suitable  man- 
agement, must  be  apparent  to  every  reflecting 
mind.  The  improvement  and  productiveness  of 
our  cattle  and  sheep  husbandry,  which  at  this 
time  deservedly  engages  much  of  the  public 
attention,  must  depend  materially  on  this  branch 
of  farming. 


890 


AMERIOAxV  FABMER. 


[December  J,  IW, 


With  a  view  to  uiforin  myself  on  this  subject, 
I  have  been  examining  several  British  publica- 
tions, which  abound  with  information  to  the 
English  farmer,  and  are  not  without  their  in- 
terest to  the  American  cultivator.  But  this  in 
formation  is  so  diffus<^,  and  so  much  of  it  inap- 
plicable to  our  husbandry,  that  I  have  been 
induced,  for  my  own  gratification  and  benefit, 
to  collect  some  of  the  most  material  facts  in 
a  condensed  form,  which,  with  some  remarks 
of  my  own,  I  herewith  communicate  for  publi- 
cation, should  you  deem  them  worthy  of  a  place 
in  the  American  Farmer,  1  do  it  in  the  hope 
that  its  publication  may  induce  experiments  at 
home,  and  elicit  useful  information  from  gen- 
tlemen of  science  and  practical  knowledge,  on 
the  s^.bject  of  grasses,  particularly  those  which 
are  indigenous  to  our  country.  The  table  is 
compiled  from  the  appendix  to  Davy's  agricul 
tural  chemistry.  It  is'  to  be  regretted  that  it 
eni  jr.iccs  only  nine  species  of  American  grasses. 
It,  however,  contains  several  approved  foreign 
kinds,  most  of  which  have  been  more  or  less 
introduced  among  us  already, 

To  those  who  do  not  possess  Davy's  work,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  say,  that  the  results  stated 
in  the  table  may  be  implicitly  relied  on  for  cor- 
rectness. The  experiments  were  carefully  made 
by  George  Sinclair,  under  the  direction,  and 
at  the  expense  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  at  Wo- 
burn,  in  England. 

Sweet  9cented  Vernal  gra99, — This  is  a  grass 
of  diminutive  growth,  and  it  will  be  seen  by  the 
table,  is  not  worth  cultivating  for  hay.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  considered  valuable  in  pasture,  on 
account  of  its  affording  very  early  feed,  and 
growing  quick  after  being  cropped.  We  are  ad- 
vised by  Muhlenburgh  that  it  delights  in  moist 
soils ;  by  the  Bath  papers  that  it  does  well  in 
clayey  loams,  and  by  Dickson,  that  it  grows 
in  almost  any  soil,  including  bogs  and  sands.  G. 
Sinclair,  says  it  is  eaten  by  oxen,  horses  and 
sheep,  though  not  so  freely  as  some  other  gras- 
ses are. 

Meadow  Fox-tail^  possesses  all  the  advanta- 
ges of  early  growth  with  the  preceding,  and  is 
much  more  abundant  in  product  and  nutriment 
It  generally  constitutes  one  of  five  or  six  kinds 
which  are  sown  together  by  the  iinglish  farmers 
for  pasture;  and  affoixls,  withal,  a  tolerable 
crop  of  hay.  It  does  best  in  moist  soils,  whe 
ther  loams,  clays,  or  reclaimed  bogs.  Sheep 
and  horses  have  a  better  relish  for  it,  says  G. 
Sinclair,  than  oxen. 

Rough  Cock's fooL^Dr.  Muhlenburgh  and 


take  not,  means  Col.  Powell,  of  the  neighbor 
hood  of  Philadelphia,  a  gentleman  who  combines 
as  much  science  with  judicious  practice,  espe- 
cially in  cattle  and  grass  husbandry^  as  any  per 
son  in  the  union.  He  says,  I  have  tried  or- 
chard grass  for  ten  years.  It  produces  more 
pasturage  than  any  artificial  grass  I  have  seen 
m  America."  Sow  two  bushels  of  seed  on  an 
acre. 

Tdli  Oat  graw.  Both  Arator,  (Mr.  Taylor,) 
and  Dr.  Muhlenburgh  have  placed  this  at  the 
head  of  their  lists  of  gi*asses,  which  they  have 
recommended  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
Fai-mer.  The  latter  says  it  is,  of  all  others, 
the  earliest  and  best  grass  for  green  fodder  and 
hay.  The  Doctor  was  probably  not  advised  of 
its  deficiency  in  nutritive  matter  as  indicated 
in  the  foregoing  table.  It  possesses  the  advan- 
tage of  early  quick  and  late  g^wth,  for  which. 


the  grass  years.  There  is  reason  to  beiievc 
that  neither  red  clover,  nor  other  grasses,  will 
bear  repeating  for  a  course  of  years  upon  the 
generality  of  soils.  They  exhatist  the  ground 
of,  the  peculiar  nutriment  required  for  their 
support.  In  Great  Britain,  white  clover,  trefoil, 
rye  grass  or  cock's  foot  are  generally  sown  with 
red  clover  seeds.  From  twenty  to  thirty  pounds 
of  seeds  are  sown  to  the  acre.  In  the  northern 
states,  timothy  is  generally  sown  with  clcvtr; 
though  it  is  evident  from  the  table  that  the 
mixture  is  an  improper  one  for  hay;  for  the 
clover  is  fit  for  the  scythe  ten  or  fifteen  days  be- 
fore the  timothy  has  attained  to  maturity.  If 
sown  alone,  from  eight  to  sixteen  pounds  of 
clover  seed  should  be  put  on  an  acre :  more  on 
old  land  than  on  new. 

HhUe,  or  Dutch  clover^  (Trifolium  repens,) 
is  consitlered,  in  England,  of  importance  to 


the  cock's  foot  "is  esteemed,  tillers  well,  and  is  I  husbandry,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  great 
admirably  calculated  for  a  pasture  grass.  1  mea  ' quantity  of  iu  seed  which  is  there  sown  annu- 
sured  some  on  the  20th  June,  when  in  blossom^ ally.-  With  us,  many  districts  produce  it  spon- 
(when  it  should  be  cut  for  hay)  and  found  it  fourjtancously  ;  but  it  is  too  seldom  sown,  it  shrinks 
and  a  half  feet  long.  The  latter  math,  itjgreatly  ii  drying*  and  does  not  coatadn  as  much 
will  be  perceived  is  nearly  equal  in  weight,  and  nutritive  ouitter  as  red  clover ;  yet  its  value,  as 
superior  in  nutritious  matter,  to  the  seed  crop. 'a  pasture  grass,  is  universally  admitted.  Its 
Sinclair  says  it  thrives  best  on  a  strong  tenacious  increase  is  very  much  facilitated  by  a  top  dress- 
clay;  and  Muhlenbugh  prefers  for  it  a  clover  soil,  ing  of  gypsum,  lime  or  ashes. 
Dickson  speaks  well  of  it;  says  it  makes  goodi  -Lucerw,  although  affording  much  more  green 
hay,  but  is  most  beneficial  when  retained  in  a  food,  contains  less  nutriment  in  a  single  crop, 
close  state  of  feeding.  I  have  sown  it  in  autumn  than  red  clover.  It  must,  however,  be  bornt 
and  spring,  with  clover,  on  a  s^ndy  loam,  with  m  mind,  that  it  grows  much  quicker  than  clover, 
good  effect.  land  will  bear  cutting  twice  as  often:  In  the  soiling 

Tall  Fescue,  although  a  native  grass,  has  not! system,  an  acre  of  lucem  will  keep  four  cattle 
fallen  under  my  personal  observation.  It  stands  or  horses  from  the  15th  May  to  the  first  Octo- 
highest,  says  Davy,  according  16  the  expert- ber.  I  cut  apiece  last  summer  about  the  15th 
ments  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  of  any  grass, 'May,  and  ai>;ain  about  the  20th  June,  to  feed 
properly  so  called,  as  to  the  quantity  of  nut ri-  green,  and  then  ploughed  the  g^roiHid.  and  croii- 
tive  matter  afforded  by  the  whole  crop,  when  pcd  it  with  ruta  baga,  which  yielded  sixteen 
cut  at  the  time  of  flowering;  and  meadow i tons  the  acre  of  roots,  as  fine  as  1  ever  saw. 
cat's  tail  (timothy)  grass  affords  most  food  when  |  Mr.  Powell  (see  Ydung't  Norfolk,  p.  345)  de- 
cut  at  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe.  It  grows  natu 
rally  in  wet  grounds,  in  bog  meadows,  and  on 


the  sides  of  ditches,  often  to  the  height  of  four 
or  five  feet.  Our  ignorance  of  agricultural  bo- 
tany, and  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  this  grass,  can 
alone  have  prevented  its  being  more  generally 
known  and  cultivated.  It  must  be  very  valuable 
for  wet  grounds,  as  from  its  rapid  growth  it  is 
calculated  to  smother  or  keep  down  the  coars- 
er kinds  which  naturally  abound  in  those  situ- 
ations. 

Rye  grass,  is  extensively  cultivated  in  Scot- 
land, and  the  north  of  England,  and  where  cock's 
foot  has  not  superseded  it,  is  generally  mixed 
seeds, 


Cooper,  concur  m  the  opinion  that  this  is •  with  clover  seeds.  It  is  rather  declining  in  the 
the  orchard  grass,  of  the  United  States ;  though'public  estimation.  It  does  well  in  pasture  ;  and 
some  that  I  have  raised  as  orchard  grass,  does ' as  it  contains  much  nutriment,  is  considered 
not  seem  to  correspond  with  the  figure  of  thejvaluable  for  cows  and  sheep  Dickson  says  it 
Dactylis  Glomerata,  m  the^2d  vol.  of  Dickson's  does  best  in  rich  moist  meadows.   Young  does 


Farmer's  Companion.  In  England  cocks  foot  is 
taking  the  place  of  rye  grass,  with  clovers,  Arthur 
Young  speaks  in  high  commendation  of  it; 
though  all  writers  concur  in  the  opinion,  that  it 
should  be  frequently  and  closely  cropped,  ei- 
ther with  the  scythe  or  cattle,  to  reap  the  full 
benefit  of  its  great  merits.  I  should  prefer  it 
to  almost  every  other  grass ;  and  cows  are  very 
fond  of  it.  Cooper  rates  it  above  timothy,  and 
says  it  is  gradually  taking  the  place  of  the  lat- 
ter, among  the  best  farmers  about  Philadelphia. 
This  is  probably  owing  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  ear- 
lier than  timothy,  and  of  course  more  suitable  to 
cut  with  clover  for  hay.  Its  gi-owth  is  cariy,  and 
rapid  after  it  has  been  cropped.  It  does  well 
on  loams  and  sands,  and  grows  well  in  shade. 

If  further  facts  are  wanting  in  favor  of  this 
grass,  for  pasture,  the  reader  will  find  it  in 
the  American  Farmer  of  the  14th  Novtober 
in  an  article  signed  Curwen,  which,  if  I  mis- 


not  speak  well  of  it. 

Red  c/ovtfr.— There  are  many  species  of  the 
trifolium,  and  several  varieties  ot  red  clover. 
"  hether  the  kind  we  generally  cultivate  is  the 
firatense,  or  not,  I  am  unable  to  determine. 
The  character  of  red  clover,  as  an  ameliorating 
and  fertilizing  crop,  is  too  generally  known  to 
require  illustration.  It  cannot  be  depended 
upon  for  permanent  grass  lands;  though  it 
yields  to  no  grass  in  value  for  alternating  with 
grain»  in  convertible  husbandry.  It  formerly 
was  as  Indispensable  in  a  course  of  crops  in 
Norfolk,  England,  (which  has  been  considered 
pre-eminent  tor  good  tillage)  as  turnips ;  and  the 
maxim  then  was,  and  still  is,  "  no  turnips  no 
crops."  But  it  appears  from  Young's  survey  of 
that  county,  that  it  cannot  now  be  depended  on 
oftener  than  once  in  from  eight  to  twelve  years. 
Trefoil,  white  clover,  cock's  foot,  ray  grass, 
&c.  arc  therefore  alternated  with  red  clover  in 


rived  a  clear  profit  of  £13  I7s.  Ad,  per  acre 
from  his  lucem,  fed  green  to  working  horses. 
This  is  almost  equal  to  $60  the  acre.  An  idea 
has  prevailed,  that  it  will  not  thrive  in  this 
latitude,  (42 — 3) ;  but  the  experiments  of  the 
late  Chancellor  Livingston,  and  of  Le  Kay  de 
Chaumant,  prove  otherwise.  I  sowed  seed  in 
1821,  at  the  rate  of  6lbs.  the  acre,  with  barley. 
It  has  stood  the  winters  well,  much  better  than 
clover;  and  has  been  in  a  state  of  progressive 
improvement.  Drought  £«as not  afflicted  it.  The 
plants  are  very  tender  the  first  year ;  and  re- 
quire either  a  very  clean  tilth*,  or  to  be  kept 
free  from  weeds  and  grass  with  a  hoe  the 
first  year.  It  should  have  a  deep  kiam,  as  it 
sends  down  •  tap  roots  five  or  six  feet ;  and  it  is 
equally  necessary  that  the  ground  should  not  be 
wet.  It  may  be  sown  either  in  drills  or  broad 
cast,  with  or  without  grain.  Fifteen  pounds  of 
seed  are  required  for  the  acre  if  drilled,  and 
20  is  not  too  much  if  sown  broad  cast.  To  the 
proprietor  of  a  dairy,  an  acre  or  two  of  lucera 
would  be  valuable,  to  be  fed  to  his  cows,  in 
addition  to  ordinary  pasture. 

(To  be  ronciuded.J 

EXTRACTS 

PROM  MORE  MODERN  WRITERS  ON  THE  USE  OF 
SALT  IN  AGRICULTURE. — ^No.  V, 

4  letter  from  a  very  considerable  North  Avit- 
rican  filanter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Museum 
Rusticum,  reacting  the  great  dene  it  of  sait 
to  cattle,  with  the  method  of  ming  it, 

[Concluded.^ 
"Sea-Sand  is  very  i^enemlly  used  in  the  coon- 
ry  of  Coniw^l  for  manure,  and  the  quantity 
<¥hich  is  every  season  carried  away  trom  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  coast  for  the  purpose  of  ma- 
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the  whute  have  been  perfectly  sotjnd^  Previoixs 
to  the  use  of  aalt,  it  was  rare  to  £nd  a  liver 
(of  a  sheep)  thai  watt  not  more  or  ie&s  taioted, 
The  cattle  and  buncff  ara  contimied  in  the  free 
uie  of  hIl  Latterly,  at  the  Schoose,  I  ha%x 
given  six  ounce*  per  day  to  work*  horaes— four 
with  steamed  potatoes,  two  with  steamed  chaff. 
I  fully  expect  it  will  operate  powerfully  in 
preventing  horses  greasing.  In  the  course  of  a 
tew  months  I  shall  be  able  to  speak  more  de- 
cidedly on  the  subject.  I  find  the  additional 
quantity  of  salt  so  far  to  agree  perfectly  well  with 
the  horses.  The  general  use  of  salt  will  not 
only  be  found  highly  beneficial  to  the  agricul- 
turist, but  will  furnish  so  large  an  addition  to 
the  amount  of  the  salt  tax,  as  to  justify  and  call 
for  the  reduction  of  the  duty  in  favour  of  the 
public  at  large.  About  fifty  thousand  tons  is  all 
that  pay  duty  in  Great  Britain.  If  salt  were 
generally  applied  to  the  feeding  of  cattle,  the 
consumption  would  reach  six  times  that  amount, 
and  produce,  at  five  pounds  a  ton,  a  sum  equi- 
valent to  the  present  oppressive  and  unequal 
tax,  in  which  a  labourer  pays  a  26tb  part  of  his 
earnings,  whilst  the  opulent  do  not  pay  more 
than  from  500  to  1000th  part  on  this  indispensa- 
ble necessary  of  life* — Copied  from  the  Farmer^% 
Journal  for  the  Ath  of  January^  1819. 

On  a  Remedy  for  the  Black  Scour  in  Sheefi, 
extracted  from  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Farmer'^' Journal. 

Kxlton^  near  Bridgrwater^  Somer'\ 
Sir,  9et^  Dec.  21,  1818.  S 

Salt  possessing  aeptic  and  antiseptic  proper- 
ties, it  is  obvious  that  it  should  be  used  with 
caution;  indeed,  experience  (the  best  test  of 
wisdom)  has  so  instructed  me.  I  have  for  the 
last  ten  jrears,  and  more,  given  salt  to  sheep  in 
the  following  proportions,  in  all  cases  of  diarrhoea, 
with  the  best  possible  success:  two  drachms 
(apothecaries  weight)  of  dry  salt  for  a  lamb  of 
nine  months  old,  and  that  quantity  increased  to 
three  and  a  half  drachms  for  a  large  and  full- 
grown  sheep ;  and  in  the  same  ratio  for  the  in- 
termediate ages.  The  mode  I  adopt  is  to  intro- 
duce the  specified  quantity  into  the  mouth  of  the 
sheep  with  a  spoon,  withdrawing  the  spoon  and 
closing  the  mouth.  In  a  few  seconds  the  salt 
dissolves  in  the  saliva,  and  the  sheep  readily 
swallows  it.  I  consider  water  not  only  inconve- 
nient, but  improper,  as  a  superabundance  of  it 
was,  in  my  opinion,  the  original  cause  of  the 
disease.  1  have  seldom  found  a  repetition  of 
the  above  dose  necessary ;  but  if  one  should  not 
prove  effectual,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  re- 
peating it,  every  other  day,  till  the  desired 
effect  is  produced. 

Desirous  of  communicating,  as  well  as  re- 
ceiving, useful  information,  I  am  induced  to  sub- 
mit the  above  observations,  under  the  full  im- 
pression that  they  will  be  found  beneficial  to 
those  who  may  be  induced  to  make  trial. 

Remaining,  Sir,  trulv  yovir's, 

CHARLES  ADDAMS, 
From  the  Farmtr'a  Journal,  Janu'\ 
ary  the  \th^  1819.  3 


**Uhas  been  proved  by  Pnnc^le,  anrl  W  xz^ 
bride.  thou^^b  saJt  will*  in  Lis^t^  ijuuvtit'cj^, 

p  rev  en  t  put  i  l-  f  iic  t  i  on,  o w  in  g  to  i  ts  anti^pt  i  c  p  ro  - 
pertits,  yet  that  it  has  m*mik&miL  tendency 
to  promote  the  process,  when  ose^  In  small  quan- 
tities^.  Hence  the  advantage  of  mixing  it  in  mo- 
derate ({uantities  with  &rro-yard  dung,  and 
other  animal  and  vegetable  substances. 

An  experiment  was  tried  in  Cheshire,  of 
mixing  grass  roots  and  other  rubbish  harrowed 
off  the  land,  with  foul  salt;  it  was  then  incor- 
porated with  other  manures ;  and  the  effects  of 
this  compost,  on  a  crop  of  barley  and  grass  seeds, 
is  said  greatly  to  have  exceeded  the  most  san- 
guine expectations  that  had  been  formed  of  it. 

A  farmer  mixed  up  a  quantity  of  refuse 
salt  with  the  earth  taken  out  of  water  furrows, 
and  another  portion  of  the  same  earth  with  lime. 
Of  the  two,  the  vegeUtion  of  that»part  of  the 
field  which  had  the  %alt  comfioet  laid  upon  it 
was  by  far  the  healthiest  and  most  vigorous. 

Vermin.  "  Salt  destroys  vermin  in  the  ground, 
by  making  them  void  the  contents  of  their  bo- 
dies, such  evacuations  being  too  powerful  for 
them  to  withstand.  It  has  this  additional  ad- 
vantage, that  the  vermin  thus  become  food  for 
those  very  plants,  which  otherwise  they  would 
have  destroyed.* 

lumifiB.  "  Equal  quantities  of  salt,  and  of 
turnip  seed,  were  tried  on  a  small  plot  of  a  gar- 
den, by  the  author  of  this  paper ;  and  the  pro- 
duce was  more  abundant  than  from  the  same 
quantity  of  turnip  seed  sown  without  salt.  The 
efficacy  of  salt,  as  a  destroyer  of  the  turnip  fly, 
or  beetle,  ought  to  be  ascertained. 

Hay,  "Lord  Somervillc  is  of  opinion  that 
salt  cannot  be  conveyed  into  an  animal  in  a  more 
effectual  manner  than  by  sprinkling  the  salt 
through  a  sieve,  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  pounds 
weight  of  salt  to  a  ton  of  hay,  when  in  the  act  of 
putting  it  together,  for  every  particle  is  imbibed 
in  the  fermentation,  without  a  possibility  of 
waste.  This  salted  hay  is  of  great  use  to  sheep, 
when  put  on  turnips  early  in  the  season,  for  the 
tops  being  then  rank  and  strong,  many  ef  the 
sheep  die  suddenly  from  pent-up  wind,  occasion- 
ed by  excess  of  fermentation  in  the  stomach. 
Salt,  or  salted  hay,  are  then  devoured  by  them 
with  a  gi-eediness,  which  denotes  their  salutary 
effect.  By  the  use  of  salted  hay.  Lord  Somc-r- 
ville  did  not  looa»e  one  sheep  on  turnips  in  the 
autumn  of  1801,  though  the  season  was  rainy  and 
unfavourable. 

Straw.  "The  ancients  were  accustomed  to 
prepare  their  straw  for  feeding  stock,  by  keep- 
ing it  for  a  considerable  time  Bfirinkled  with 
brine;  it  was  then  dried,  rolled  up  in  bundles,  and 
given  to  oxen  instead  of  hay.f 

Horses.  In  Flanders,  it  has  been  found  that 
a  small  quantity  of  pounded  salt  is  very  benefi- 
cial for  horses,  when  new  oats  are  given  to  them, 
if  the  oats  are  at  all  moist ;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  chat  moist  food  in  general  might  be 
rendered  less  injurious  by  the  same  means ;  for 
instance,  when  raw  potatoes  are  fii-st  given  to 
horses. 
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nure  almo^it  cxtLLds  T>ehet\  From  Bude  in  the 
parish  of  btratU'U,  ii  h.is  been  ascertained  that 
m  one  day  as  many  as  tour  thousand  hor^  loads, 
have  beea  taken  ;  and  from  the  harbour  of  Pad- 
stow,  it  ha>  been  eMiputed,  that  fifty-four  thou- 
sand cart-lfMill«.aat«  annually  carried.  The  ex- 
pense of  land>  carriage  for  sand,  used  in  the 
country,  has  been  considered  as  amounting  at 
least  to  thirty  thousand  pounds  annually." 

"  That  the  beneficial  operation  of  this  sand 
depends  upon  the  presence  of  calcareous  mat 
ter  there  cannot  be  any  doubt,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  we  are  borne  out  by  unequivocal  facts,  in 
believing  that  the  sea-salt,  with  which  it  is  im- 
pregnated, contributes  materially  to  its  fertili- 
zing powers.'*  Dr.  Paris's  Memoir  in  the  Tran^- 
eaions  of  the  Royal  Geological  Society  oj 
Cornwall,  vol.  i.  8vo.  London,  1818,  page  193. 

"  It  has  been  said,  that  the  benefit  of  salt  as  a 
manure  ha&  not  been  demonstrated:  that  nei- 
ther the  scale  upon  which  it  has  been  tried,  nor 
the  period  for  which  it  has  been  used,  has  been 
sufficient  to  remove  all  doubt  upon  the  subject. 
The  want  of  general  use,  however,  and  the  pau- 
city of  experiments,  are  accounted  for  by  the 
prohibitory  duties,  which  the  salt  laws  have  im- 
post upon  the  use  of  it ;  and  since  that  objection 
was  urged  on  the  part  of  the  Excise,  in  April 
last,  the  production  of  Mr.  HoUinshead's  state- 
ment has  added  so  much  strength  to  the  for- 
mer proofs,  as  to  carry  them  almost  to  moral 
demonstration.  In  other  inquiries  we  balance 
the  comparative  weight  of  testimonies.  The 
twentjr-mne  persons  whom  I  have  referred  to,  as 
having  expressed  their  opinions  in  favour  of  the 
use  of  salt  as  a  manure,  are  many  of  them  men 
of  the  first  rank  in  point  of  science ;  all  of  them 
respectable  in  character,  and  with  the  advan- 
tage of  practical  knowledge. 

**  I  add  the  list  of  their  names ;  Bishop  Wat- 
son, Sir  John  Sinclair,  Dr.  Darwin,  Sir  Rose 
Price,  Colonel  Scobell,  Mr.  Hollinshead,  Mr. 
Davies  Gilbert,  Dr.  Paris,  Sir  Hugh  Piatt,  Mr. 
Alderman  Farley,  Mr.  Jay,  Mr.  Foi*d,  Mr. 
lia>lcy  of  Ho/ie,  Mr.  Elliott,  Mr.  Rigg,  Mr. 
Le  Grand,  Mr.  Kingston,  Mr.  Boaae  of  Pen- 
zance, Major  Taubman,  Mr.  Stephenson,  Mr. 
Home,  Mr.  Gilbert  of  Hr  cham,  Mr  Hill,  Mr. 
Wedge,  Mr.  Lee  of  Oldford,  Mr.  Beck,  Mr. 
Suttoo  of  Middlevtich,  Mr.  Holt,  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Cartwright.^^  it  is  hardly  to  be  conceived 
that  they  should  all  of  them  be  misled,  or  to 
have  united  to  mislead  the  world  upon  the  sub- 
ject. I  presume  not  to  offer  either  argument  or 
opinion,  but  merely  submit  to  the  reader  facts 
and  aillhoritjes,— qus  neque  confirmare  argu- 
mentis,  neque  refellere  in  animo  est.  Ex  inge- 
uio  SQO  quiaque  demat  vel  addat  fidero."— C(Me 
of  the  Salt  Duties,  by  Sir  Thomas  Bernard, 
Bart.  London,  1817,  page  289. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  I  C.  Curwen,  Esq, 
to  the  Editor  of  the  Carlisle  Journal. 
"  I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  say  a 
ykord  or  two  on  the  subject  of  salt.  I  rejoice  to 
find  the  trials  of  it  are  numerous.  In  addition  to 
what  I  have  formerly  stated  in  favour  of  it,  I 
am  now  enabled  to  add,  that  out  of  fifty  shear- 
ling DevoDS,  killed  this  winter  at  the  Schoose, 


•  7b  this  very  resfiectable  list  the  following 
r.ames  may  be  subjoined:  Gervase  Markham, 
L^rd  Bacon,  Mr.  John  Evelin,  Dr.  Bury,  Dr. 
Cot,  Dr.  Robert  Plot,  Dr.  Brownrig,  Mr. 
Thomas  Hitt,  Mr.  C.  Farley,  Dr.  Holland, 
Lord  Erskine,  Mr.  I  Christian  Curwen,  Dr, 
Htes^  Lord  Ktnyon,  Mr.  Arthur  Young,  Mr. 
ll'illiam  Johnson,  Mr.  James  Manley,  and  the 
iate  worthy  Sir  Thonuf  Bernard  hiniMelf^ 
^  P9 


Extracts  from  Pafiers  fiubliahed  by  the  Right 
Honorable  Sir  John  Sinclair,   Baronet,  on 
the  uses  of  salt  for  agricultural  /lur/ioses. 
Salt,  if  employed  in  large  quantities,  in  its 
natural  state,  is  hostile  to  vegetation,  yet  it  ope- 
rates advantageously,  in  various  ways  when  ju 
diciously  applied  to  arable  land.   In  large  quan- 
titles  it  ha«  a  tendency,  like  every  other  excessive 
stimulant,  to  disorganise  and  destroy  the  vege 
table  substances  with  which  it  comes  in  contact ; 
but  in  moderate  quantities  it  promotes  the  growth 
of  vegetables^ 


"  Birkbecic,  in  his  notes  on  a  Journey  in  Ame- 
rica, recently  published,  mentions,  that  the  hor- 
ses he  saw  in  the  interior  of  that  country  were 
of  an  excellent  description,  and  are  in  high 
condition,  even  when  travrlUng  at  the  rate  Oj 
forty 'five  miles  per  day,  on  long  journeys.  They 
are  fed  well,  getting  four  to  fiv  e  gallons  of  oats 


*  Lord  Dundonald  on  the  Connexion  of  Hus- 
bandry with  Chemistry.   Page  138. 

t  Dickson*9  Husbandry  of  the  Ancients.  VoL 
iL  fiage  408. 
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per  day,  besides  hay,  with  a  good  handful  of 
salt  about  twice  a  week. 

Salt  given  to  horses  cures  the  bottB  ;  and  it 
is  said  might  be  given  with  great  advantage  to 
race  horses,  and  would  prevent  the  necessity  of 
applying  those  severe  purges  to  which  they  are 
at  present  subjected. 

Bullocks,  *'  In  the  East  Indies  they  give  salt 
to  their  bullocks,  in  general  daily,  to  the  amount 
of  two  or  three  ounces  mixed  with  their  feed  of 

Eulse  ;  a  due  proportion  of  salt  they  consider  to 
e  essential  for  their  health,  and  almost  as  ne 
cessary  as  food. 

Hogs  "Great  quantities  of  salt  are  consi 
dered  to  be  injurious  to  hogs ;  but,  in  America, 
salt  is  occasionally  given  to  them,  to  render  them 
tame,  and  to  prevent  their  being  lost  in  the  woods. 
Mr.  Curwen  also  mixes  some  salt  with  the  steam 
ed  potatoes  he  gives  his  hogs,  and  he  thinks 
with  benefit. 

"  It  is  said  that  in  Ireland,  when  fattening 
their  hogs,  they  sprinkle  a  little  salt  with  every 
meal,  by  means  of  which  they  are  found  to  fat 
ten  in  half  the  period  they  would  otherwise 
require." — Observations  by  John  Marshall,  Esq, 
on  the  Medical  as  well  as  the  Dietetic  proper- 
ties of  common  salt,  in  the  London  Medical  and 
Phyaical  Journal^  vol.  xxxix.  fo  231. 

Poultry,  "Salt  also  may  advantageously  be 
given  to  poultry,  and  may  prevent  some  of  those 
disorders  to  which  they  are  liable.  The  avidity 
with  which  pigeons  consume  salt  is  well  known. 

Hay.  "In  a  recent  communication  from  A. 
Bracebridge,  Esq.  of  Walton  on-Thames,  he 
states,  that  some  years  ago,  the  clergyman  of 
Holmes  Chapel,  who  lived  near  the  salt-works, 
gave  a  favorite  old  mare,  who  was  much  bro 
ken-winded,  some  spoiled  hay  that  had  been 
aalfed  (at  that  time  salt  for  agricultural  purpo- 
ses was  free  of  duty.)  The  mare  had  nothmg 
else  to  subsist  on,  but  throve  on  that  food  so 
well,  that  she  was  fit  to  be  put  to  work  again 
next  spring.  This  induced  Mr  Bracebridge  to 
drench  some  rotten  sheep,  night  and  morning, 
with  strong  brine;  after  which,  he  did  not  lose 
one ;  they  becane  fat,  and  the  meat  was  fine 
and  good,  as  if  the  animals  had  never  been  td- 
fected." 

FARMING. 
{Concluded  from  page  285.] 
When  we  consider  the  veneration,  approach- 
ing to  idolatr}',  entertained  for  Adam  Smith,  by 
so  many  of  our  statesmen,  it  is  wonderful  and  in- 
explicable how  they  overlook  and  disregard  the 
wisest  maxim  in  his  work,  the  want  of  attention 
to  which  is  the  cause  of  nearly  all  the  evils  with 
which  this  country  has  been  or  is  afflicted,  It  is 
a  maxim  grounded  on  the  eternal  basis  of  truth 
and  good  sense — and  it  may  be  pronounced,  with- 
out pretending,  to  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  that 
we  never  shall  enjoy  oiir  full  share  of  prosperi- 
ty till  we  square  our  conduct  by  it.  The  maxim 
is — 

*'  Whatever  tends  to  diminish  in  any  country 
**  the  number  of  artificers  and  manufacturers, 
"  tends  to  diminish  the  home  market^  the  most  im- 
**/iortant  of  all  markets,  for  the  rude  produce  of 
**the  land,  and  thereby  still  further  to  discourage 
*•  agriculture.*** 

Were  a  convention  held  of  all  the  wise  states* 
men  of  the  earth,  they  could  not  have  devised  a 
sounder  maxim  than  this,  nor  one  more  applica- 
ble to  our  situation.  It  unerringly  points  out  the 
high  road  to  wealth,  power,  and  resources."— 
*•  To  the  encouragement  of  the  domestic  market** 
for  the  '*  rudf  produce**  not  only  of  her  own  soil, 
but  of  every  soil  under  the  canopy  of  heaven, 

*  Wealth  of  JVations,  Hartford  1818,  //.  149. 


Great  Britain  owes  her  power,  and  capacity  to  nearly  all  our  evils  result  from  not  attending  to 
lay,  as  she  does,  nearly  all  the  nations  of  the  his  first  maxim.  We  raise  too  much  grain  for 
earth  under  contribution.  From  the  commence- exportation.  Hence  it  is  generally  a  drug 
ment  of  our  government  to  the  present  hour,  ouri  abroad.  We  raise  too  much  cotton.  Hence, 
policy  has  been  diametrically  opposeu  to  this :  though  an  object  of  the  utmost  possible  necessity-, 
maxim.   It  has  nndeviatingly  tended  to  "  dimin-  the  price  has  been  most  ruinously  reduced.  We 


ish  the  number  of  manufacturers  and  artificers, 
by  encouraging,  for  the  sake  of  revenue,  the  in- 
troduction under  low  duties,  of  foreign  manufac- 
tures, and  thus  •*  diminishing  the  market  for  the 
rude  produce  of  the  soil,** 

It  is  no  objection  to  this  maxim,  that  it  is  in 
hostility  with  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  doctor's 
writings  on  political  economy.  This  only  proves 
that  the  doctor  was  not  infallible,  and  ought  to 
diminish  the  unbounded  confidence  of  his  disci- 
ples. When  two  dogmas  are  diametrically  op- 
posite to  each  other,  it  is  for  the  good  sense  of 
mankind  to  judge  between  them— to  reject  the 
false  and  adopt  the  true.  The  doctor  strongly 
urges  the  necessity  and  great  advantage  of  free 
and  unrestrained  trade.  This  is  the  sum  and 
substance  of  his  celebrated  work.  But  he  admits 
that  if  high  duties  and  prohibitions  were  all  at 
once  taken  off,  cheaper  foreign  goods^  of  the 
same  kind,  might  be  poured  so  fhst  into  the 
home  market,  as  to  deprive  all  at  once  many 
"  thousands  of  our  people  of  their  ordinary  em- 
*'ployment  and  means  of  subsistence,**  This  is 
not  a  problematical  case.  It  would  be  some  al 
leviation  »f  the  evil,  if  it  were  merely  a  "  might 
be.**  But  the  experience  of  the  world  shows 
that  this  is  a  slender  reliance— and  that  the  ob- 
vious and  i!nfailing  result  is  to  **  deprive  num 
bers  of  their  usual  employment  and  means  of 
subsistence."  How  then  does  the  doctor  pro- 
vide a  remedy  for  this  most  serious  of  all  evils  to 
a  community,  in  a  state  of  peace?  He  has  two 
remedies.  One,  that  those  thousands  of  per- 
sons** deprived  "a//  at  once  of  their  ordinary 
employment  and  means  of  subsistence**  might 
find  **  collateral  branches*^  in  which  to  provide 
" means  of  subsistence**  To  this  remedy  there 
are  two  solid  objections— one,  the^'e  are  no  such 
*  collateral  branches**  for  nineteen  out  of  twenty 
of  all  the  trades  and  occupations  on  which  hu 
man  industry  is  employed— and  the  other,  that 
if  there  were  for  every  one,  those  collateral 
branches**  would  be  precisely  in  the  same  state 
of  suffering,  by  the  introduction  of  cheapen 
foreign  goods**  The  second  remedy  is  to  send 
those  "  thousands  of  persona"  to  **  country  la- 
bour,** "  The  greater  part  of  such  workmen,** 
says  the  doctor,  "  are  employed  in  country  la- 
bour,** Here,  then,  the  doctor,  after  depreca 
ting  the**  diminution  of  the  number  of  artificers 
and  manufacturers"  as  pernicious  to  agriculture, 
by  diminishing  the  market  for  the  rude  pro- 
duce of  the  soil,"  offers  a  system  for  general  ac- 
ceptance, in  direct  opposition  to  the  pracUce  of 
all  the  wise  nations  of  the  civilized  world,  the 
obvious  effect  of  which  is  not  only  to  diminish 
the  number"  of  those  two  classes,  but  to  convert 
thousands  of  them  into  rivals  of  the  agricultu- 
rists, lliis  is  not  one  of  those  triviiU  errors 
which  may  inadvertently  escape  in  a  great  work 
through  human  fallibiUty,  without  materially 
interfering  with  its  general  scope  and  purpose.— 
No.  It  is  a  radical  and  vital  error,  and  strikes 
at  the  very  basis  of  his  system,  which  it  cuts  up  by 
the  roots.  If  it  be  unsound  policy,  as  it  surely 
is,  **  to  diminish  the  home  market,  the  most  im' 
fiortant  of  all  markets^  for  the  rude  produce  of 
the  soil,  and  thus  discourage  agriculture," 
Adam  Smith's  system  of  unrestrained  trade," 
which  would,  according  to  his  own  acknowledg- 
ment, not  only  produce  that  effect,  but  double 
the  evil  by  unduly  increasing  the  number  of  agri- 
culturists, must  be  transcendently  pemicioua.  I 
repeat,  and  it  can  never  be  too  ohea  ropeattd^ 


raise  and  export  too  much  tobacco.  Hence  the 
price  has  fallen  so  low  as  not  to  remunerate  the 
planter.  Whence  arises  the  superabundance  of 
those  three  great  articles,  the  rude  produce  of 
the  soil  ?"  From  *'  diminishing  the  number  of 
arti/icers  and  manufacturers,**  by  an  unreasona- 
ble jealousy— and  converting  into  rivals  those 
who  would  be  lucrative  customers.  This  simple 
truth,  level  to  the  simplest  capacity,  has  been  in 
vain  preached  for  thirty  or  forty  years  to  our  po- 
liticians and  statesmen.  This  topic  is  too  impor- 
tant to  be  dismissed  without  further  illustration. 
I  will  suppose  the  case  of  an  immigrant,  who  ar- 
ri%es  here  with  a  capital  of  20,000  dollars,  and 
establishes  whatever  branch  of  business  he  has 
been  accustomed  to,  suppose  the  woollen.  He 
and  his  family  became  customers  of  the  fenniog 
interest,  and  afford  a  home  market,  the  bctt 
of  all  markets,  for  the  rude  produce  of  the  soil." 
He  hires  a  mill  seat,  purchases  machinery  and 
raw  materials,  and  engages  workmen  His 
whole  capital  is  thus  invested— and  he  produces 
an  excellent  article,  which,  in  order  to  remune- 
rate himself  properly,  he  ought  to  sell,  we  will 
suppose,  at  five  dollars  per  yard.  When  he 
comes  into  market ;  he  unfortunately  finds  it 
glutted  with  a  foreign  article,  it  may  be  a  good 
one,  or,  perhaps,  as  frequently  occurs,  made  up. 
like  Peter  Pindar's  razors  to  sell,  and  sold  at 
vendue  for  three,  three  and  a  half,  or  four  dol- 
lars, which  may  be  less  than  cost.  He  can 
scarcely  find  a  market  at  all ;  but  if  he  does,  his 
price  must  be  regulated  by  that  of  the  imported 
article.  He  sells  with  difficulty,  and  must  sell 
at  a  considerable  loss.  He  is  thus  arrested  in  his 
useful  career,  sella  his  establishment  at  a  great 
lo88«  and  either  returns  home,  venting  maledic- 
tions on  his  folly  for  having  quitted  his  oatire 
country,  to  which  he  brings  dejected  spirits  and 
broken  fortunes— or  else  he  *•  goes  back**  to  the 
westward,  according  to  the  advice  held  out  by 
our  state smeri  for  thirty  years  past,  an  asylum 
to  manufacturers  divested  of  employment,  and 
suffering  on  the  seaboaal.  If  he  returns  home, 
he  only  deprives  the  Amerieaa  ^rmer  of  a  cui- 
tomer.  If  he  "  goes  back,**  he  does  the  ferming 
interest  a  double  injury*«by  not  only  ceasing  to 
purchase  its  productions,  but  by  becoming  a  rival 
in  the  market.  This  is  not  "  a  fancy  sketch.**— 
It  is  a  picture  drawn  fix>m  real  tife,  of  which 
thousands  of  instances  have  occurred  in  the  short 
period  that  has  revolved  since  the  date  of  our  ex- 
istence as  a  nation.  It  is  not  confined  to  immi- 
grants. I  have  now  before  me  a-  letter  from  an 
intelligent  American  citizen,  who,  about  twelve 
months  ainc^,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  sat- 
tinets,  and  invested  16,600  dollars  in  the  esta- 
blishment, excla^ve  of  raw  materials  and  wages. 

Mill,  a  building  38  feet  by  45,  cost  geooo 

Machinery  5000 

Dye  House,  &c.  600 

Water  right  5000 

816,61/0 

He  employed  15  weavers,  3  spinners,  2  car- 
ders, 3  finishers,  1  dyer  and  assistants,  and  25 
boys  and  girls— in  all  about  27  or  28  adults,  and 
35  children.  His  goods  were  as  well  manufac- 
tured as  posnble.  Having  reduced  the  wages  to 
so  low  a  rate  as  to  aflbrd  a  mere  sustenance  to 
historic  people,  his  goods  were  offered  cheap. 
But  all  would  not  do.  He  could  not  co  mj>ete  with 
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ae  great  quantities  of  rival  goo<U  forretl  u*  &fiie 
I  vendue.  1  will  let  him  tell  hU  plain  f^tory — 
•  Such  is  the  extent  to  w\iicb  our  market*  ^ci: 


Uanhireit  lIoiu,  i\»r  it  he  iiDcs  k  ijimsf/lf  it  y^i 
be  done  an  he  wishes  to  havu  i  ',  !>.it  if  ht*  hir* 
it  done  he  will  have  it  to  pay  for  ;  and  there 


flooded  with  British  woollens,  that  we  cannot  the  expense  of  boarding,  which  is  something, 


'  now  get  within  five  cents  per  yard  of  what  ours 

•  cost :  and  this  is  not  because  they  can  make 

*  them  in  England,  and  sell  them  cheaper  than 
'  we  can  ;  for  the  owners  of  English  goods  make 
'  heavy  losses ;  but  it  is  because  they  make  our 

•  country  the  common  sevter  through  which  they 

*  vent  all  that  remains  on  hand  after  they  have 
'  *u/ifiikd  the  home  market^  and  their  other  cus- 
••loroers;  or  perhaps  they  are  determined  to 
"  run  an  opposition  coach  against  our  woollen 

manufacturers,  until  they  ruin  us;  which  they 
"  can  do  without  any  thing  like  the  loss  to  which 
*•  we  arc  subjected.  Making  a  profit  on  their 
other  sales,  they  can  fiood  us  with  but  little 
diminution  to  their  gain."  About  three  weeks 
since,  the  whole  of  the  work  people,  about  fifty 
ivA»r,  were  discharged,  and  the  factory  closed. — 
^ome  of  them  from  want  of  employment  proba- 
My  became  paupers,  and  a  public  burden.— 
Others  betook  themselves  in  all  likelihood  to 
field  labour,  increasing  a  branch  already  too  nu- 
merous.  And  thus  for  the  sake  of  revemie,  and 
lor  the  sorry  consideration  of  buying  goods 
'.heap  abroad,  we  devote  our  enterprising  citi 
zirus  10  ruin,  and  our  work  people  to  idleness  and 
ail  its  concomitant  evils.  As  if  nothing  were 
too  ludicrous  or  extravagant  to  be  pressed  into 
btrrvice  against  mranufactures  and  manufacturers, 
the  tendency  of  the  former  to  demoralize  a  na- 
tion, has  been  zealously  insisted  on.  That  is,  in 
plain  English,  by  employing  the  poorer  classes 
ot  our  people,  we  hazard  the  destruction  of  their 
nM)rals !  and  we  improve  their  morals  by  shut- 
ting up  our  establishments,  and  depriving  them 
of  trmployment !  It  is  impossible  to  reflect  on 
the  consequence  of  a  policy  predicated  on  such 
fallacy,  without  melancholy  sensations. 

The  fanning  interest,  in  the  sutes  of  Penn- 
svhania.  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Maryland, 
and  in  every  quarter  where  grain  formed  its 
chief  denendence,  in  consequence  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  price  of  flour,  suffered  the  most  in 
tense  distress  at  this  period—a  distress  that 
could  not  be  exceeded  by  the  devastations  of  an 
iniuriated  army. 

HAMILTON. 


He  says  he  is  obliged  to  study  economy  that  he 
may  keep  along  and  gain  a  little.  He  will  not 
run  in  debt  unless  necessity  compels  him  so  to  do, 
as  /he  thinks  it  is  better  for  him  to  do  without 
things  that  would  be  convenient,  but  can  be  dis- 
pensed with,  than  to  buy  them  on  trust,  and  by 
and  by  be  under  the  necessity  of  selling  a  yoke 
of  oxen,  or  a  piece  of  land  to  pay  his  debts.  He 
and  his  sons  drink  no  ardent  spirit  on  any  occa- 
sion whatever,  for  they  have  learned  by  experi- 
ence that  they  can  perform  more  work  and  be 
more  robust  and  heaity  without  spirit  than  with 
it,  and  by  abstaining  from  the  use  of  it  they 
save  enough  at  least  to  pay  their  taxes,  beside 
the  hazard  of  consequences  arising  from  the 
danger  and  force  of  habit.  Thus  by  prudence 
and  economy  he  is  able  to  meet  all  his  demands, 
contribute  liberally  to  the  various  benevolent  ob- 
jecu  of  the  day,  and  add  something  to  h\%  per- 
manent fund  besides. 

Mr.  B.  conducts  his  business  in  a  very  different 
manner.   He  has  as  much  help  of  his  own  as  Mr. 

ytt  his  work  is  always  driving  him  so  that  he 
is  compelled  to  hire  much  extra  labor,  in  order 
to  keep  business  along. — He  raises  no  more  grain, 
nor  cuts  so  much  hay,  nor  gets  done  haying  so 
soon,  as  Mr.  A.   He  makes  no  essential  improve 


FROM  TB£  MKW  ENGLAND  FAR^KH. 

LESSONS  FOR  FARMERS. 

Mr.  Editor. — ^I'he  f<^owing  is  founded  on  fact, 
uid  with  a  little  variation  is,  literally  true 

Mr  A.and  Air.  B.  are  two  farmers  living  only 
eighty  rods  distant  from  each  other.— Their 
farms  each  contain  about  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty  acres  of  land,  being  of  equal  value 
'  Mr.  A.  manages  his  farm  so  as  to  summer  and 
winter  twenty  head  of  cattle,  and  keep  them 
well,  and  always  has  a  ton  or  two  of  good  hay 
left  in  the  spring.  He  raises  about  two  hundred 
bushels  of  com  in  a  year,  and  about  the  same 
fjuantity  of  English  grain. 

He  and  his  two  sons,  the  one  twenty  and  the 
other  fdorteen  years  of  age,  perform  all  the 
work  on  the  farm,  as  they  hold  it  a  fundamental 
principle  not  to  hire  any  labor,  unless  something 
special  ana  unforeseen  should  render  it  absolute 
1|  necessary.   This  work  is  always  done  in  sea 
son,  and  much  time  is  gained,  which  is  spent  in 
buildiQg  stone  walls  and  making  other  valuable 
improvements  on  the  farm.    He  never  makes  any 
bluster  about  his  business,  but  always  keeps 
steady  course,  bcgiiiuing  early  in  the  morning, 
and  blushing  his  work  in  season  at  night.  H 


I     Tht  Hoard  adjtnrfied  to  Mond^jy  evening  next 


TO 


CANAL  FROM  BALTIMORE 
CONEWAGO. 
We  have  just  read  with  great  satisfaction 
the  Report  of  Theodorick  Bland,  Glorge 
Winchester, and  John  Patterson,  Esqrs.  Com- 
missioners, appointed  by  the  Executive  of  Ma- 
ryland, to  explore  the  route  for  a  proposed  ca- 
nal between  the  points  above  mentioned. 

The  publick  mind,  previous  to  the  session  of 
the  last  Legislature  of  Maryland,  had  become 
deeply  impressed  with  the  persuasion,  that  im- 
mense advantages  were  to  be  derived  by  opening  a 
more  easy  communication  with  that  vastly  ex- 
tensive and  fertile  portion  of  country,  penetra- 
ted by  the  upper  waters  of  the  Susquehanna  ; 
but  in  attempting  to  calculate  these  advanta- 
ges, and  the  possibility  of  realising  them,  it 
was  at  once  perceived  that  the  facts  were  want- 
ing, upon  which  alone  a  satis&ctory  estimate 
could  be  made,  and  that  these  facts  could  only 
be  gathered  by  mathematical  surveys  and  per- 
sonal observation:  hence  the  appointment  of  three 
amongst  our  most  intelligent  and  trust  worthy 
citizens  to  make  these  investigations ; — and  the 
subject  will  now  be  made  matter  of  le^sla- 
tive  consideration  with  all  the  lights 


„  necessa- 

ments  on  his  farm,  for  he  says  he  can  make  more  ry  to  arrive  at  just  and  practical  conclusions : 
by  working  out  with  his  team  than  he  could  to .  for  every  one  who  reads  this  report,  will  agree 
build  stone  wall  and  subdue  his  rough  land.  He'  wlth  us  in  opinion,  that  the  Commissioners  have 
is  considered  a  temperate  man,  yet  it  costs  him  exerted  the  utmost  industry  and  cautiousnciis  in 
more  for  ardent  spirit  than  it  does  to  pay  his  tax  ,the  collection  of  their  materials,  and  exhibited 
es.  He  says  he  cannot  work  in  hot  weather,  nor. them  with  such  clearness,  ability  and  precision 
does  he  want  his  men  to  work  without  rum.  He  that  no  mind,  however  sceptical  or  timid,  can  well 
is  in  debt,  and  cannot  bring  both  ends  of  the  year 
together ;  yet  he  will  not  deprive  himself  or  his 


family  of  the  conveniences  of  life  on  this  ac- 
count.  If  himself  or  his  family  want  any  thing 


doubt  the  results  for  which  they  contend.  The 
Report  is,  indeed,  so  exclusively  /iracticai^ 
every  part  of  it  is  so  indispensible  to  a  cor- 
rect developement  and  understanding  of  the 


which  they  have  not,  he  will  buy  it  and  pay  fori  whole,  and  all  superfluous  considerations  of  the 
itwhenhecan  ;  so  that  instead  of  lessening  his 'subject  have  been  so  rigidly  rejected,  that  we 
debts  he  is  continually  adding  thereto,  and  ac- :  And  great  difficulty  in  selecting  any  one  part 
cording  to  the  course  of  things  he  will  sooner  or  las  being  more  pr»-gnant  than  another.  As,  hf)w- 
later  be  obliged  to  sell  a  part  of  his  farm  to  sa-i^vcr,  the  portion  of  any  one  number  ot  our 


says  that  ht  chooses  to  do  his  own  work  ialher|eniiiieiit  ol  the  Board. 


tisfy  the  demands  of  his  creditors. 

BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE  IN  NORTH 
CAROLINA. 

Agreeably  to  the  act  of  last  session,  to  pro- 
mote Agriculture  and  Family  Domestic  Manu- 
factures within  this  state,  the  following  Presi- 
dents and  Delegates  of  Agricultural  Societies 
met  at  the  Capitol  on  Monday  evening  last,  viz : 
Duncan  Cameron,  President  of  the  Agricultu- 
ral Society  of  Orange  County : 

Charles  Fisher,  President  of  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  Rowan  County : 

Daniel  M.  Forney,  President  of  the  Ag^cultu- 
ral  Society  of  Lincoln  County  : 

James  W.  Clark,  President  of  the  Agricultu- 
ral Society  of  Edgecombe  County : 

Benjamin  H.  Covington,  President  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Society  of  Richmond  County : 

Jeremiah  Pearsall,  Delegate  from  the  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  Duplin  County : 

Jacob  Alford,  Delegate  from  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  Rebeson  County :  and 

Tryam  McFarland,  Delegate  from  an  Agricul- 
tural Society  near  Laurel  Hill,  in  Richmond 
County. 

On  motion,  Duncan  Cameron,  Esq.  was  unani- 
mously chosen  President  of  the  Board,  and  J 
Gales,  Secretary. 

Messrs.  Fisher,  Forney,  and  Clark,  were  ap* 
:  pointed  a  Committee  to  report  rules  for  the  gov- 


Journal,  which  .we  can  devote  to  one  sui>jct  i  is 
necessarily  very  limited,  we  must  be  content 
with  presenting  a  rough  outline  of  the  Report, 
wherein  we  shall  endeavour  to  extract  such 
pans  as  seem  calculated  to  a.iswer  the  en- 
quiries thai  are  supposed  to  be  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  take  n  interest  in  the 
subject,  and  desire  to  know  what  the  comaais- 
sioners  have  said  and  done. 

On  the  aostract  ques.'ton,  as  to  the  advanta- 
ges of  canals  in  general,  they  have  judjciously 
spoken  very  briefly,  concluding  that  they  are 
understood  and  admitted  by  all  who  have  given 
themselves  the  trouble  to  enquire  or  think  at 
all  on  the  subject.  Thf:  general  view  of  tiiese 
advantages,  is  thus  happily  set  forth  in  a  sin- 
gle page  of  their  Report : — 

"  The  great  advantages  of  canal  navigation  are 
no  longer  a  matter  of  speculation  ajid  theo* 
ry ;  it  has  long  since,  and  to  a  vast  extent,  and 
under  every  variety  of  circumstances,  been  re- 
duced to  practice ;  and  unerring  experience  tias 
every  where  furnished  the  same  unequivocal 
evidence  in  its  favour.  These  advantages  are 
most  important  in  many  points  of  view  ;  ^r«/, 
in  cheapness ;  the  expense  of  transportation  on 
a  canal  amounts  to  no  more  than  one  cent  a  ton 
per  mile  ;  or  one  dollar  for  a  ton  for  every  nan- 
dred  miles,  the  cost  of  transportation  by  land 
conveyance  is  thirty  two  dollars  for  the  saine 
distance,  this  difference  is  more  than  thirty  to 
one  in  favour  of  the  canal.  Secondly  ^  in  speed ; 
a  loaded  boat  can  be  towed  bygone  or  two  horses 
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at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  a  day.  Thirdly ^ 
ill  certainty;  a  vessel  on  a  canal  is  independent 
of  windii,  tides  and  currents,  and  is  not  exposed 
to  the  delays  attending  conveyances  by  land ; 
and  lastly^  in  point  of  the  safety ;  the  advantage^ 
are  no  less  obvious  and  decided  the  injuries  to 
which  merchandise  is  exposed  when  transport 
ed  by  land,  or  by  natural  navigation  are  nmu 
inerable  ;  but,  in  a  canal  boat  they  are  little  more 
exposed  to  damage  than  in  a  warehouse.  A  ca- 
nal, in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  may  be  con 
sidered  as  a  great  labour-saving  machine ;  and, 
politically  considered,  its  influence  and  conse- 
quences are  of  the  most  incalculable  importance, 
in  binding  us  together  as  one  great  people,  in 
harmonising  the  discordant  sectional  feelings, 
and  reconciling  the  apparently  clashing  inter- 
ests of  the  several  states,  and  thus  tending  to 
perpetuate  the  happy  constitution  and  frame 
of  go\  eniment  under  which  we  live." 

As  to  the  firactUability  of  a  canal  on  a  direct 
route  from  Baltimore  to  the  head  of  Conewago 
falls,  the  commissioners  say— 


of  mills  and  manufactories  upon  them,  every  where  the  route  departs  from  the  river,  and 


one  of  which  must  be  bought  out  and  suppressed,  to 
l)e  satisfied  that  it  would  be  impossible  from 
fiecuniary  conhiderationa  alone^  so  to  monopo- 
lize and  use  tliem,  even  if  it  were  in  any  wa^ 
practicable  to  surmount  the  great  physical  dit- 
iiculties." 

"  Ufion  the  whole ^  therefore^  we  feel  aatia^ed^ 
that  there  can  be  found  no  other  firacticable 
route  for  a  canal  from  t/ie  head  of  Conewago 
falls  to  tide,  than  that  which  we  have  surveyed 
along  the  right  margin  of  the  river  '* 

To  the  same  effect,  Mr.  Geddes  the  Engineer 
says- 
Contrary  to  ihe  expectations  of  many,  it  is 
now  ascertained,  by  the  application  of  instru- 
ments, that  a  canal  conducted  on  the  level  of  the 
surface  of  the  river,  from  the  head  of  Conewago 
falls,  will  not  leave  the  valley  of  the  Susquehan- 
na until  it  arrives  at  the  valley  of  Deer  creek, 
within  less  than  two  miles  of  the  tide  water.^— 
The  above  level,  beginning  at  the  head  of  Con- 
ewago falls,  will  be  designated  the  Conewago 


The  resolution^  which  has  assignied  us  o\ir\leveL  When  led  along  the  river  valley,  this 
duties  seems  to  have  taken  it  for  granted,  that  line  of  level  will  run  out  into  the  several  lateral 
there  was  a  choice  of  routes  in  which  a  canal  valleys  a  short  distance,  and  still  be  brought 


might  be  conducted  from  the  head  of  the  Con 
ewago  falls  to  tide  ;  the  one,  in  a  course  over 
the  country  from  the  head  of  those  falls  to  the 
city  of  Baltimore  >  and  the  other,  from  the  same 


back  again  to  the  faces  or  brows  of  the  hills  be- 
tween them.  After  entering  Maryland,  the 
Broad  creek  valley  would  allow  said  level  to  be 
carried  many  miles,  out  from  the  nver,  but  the 


point  to  the  tide  of  the  Susquehanna.  If  this  high  land,  separating  Broad  creek  from  Deer, 
was  the  opinion  of  its  authors,  we  now  feel  sa-|  creek,  would  bring  it  again  back  to  the  stony 


tisfied,  that  it  was  founded  on  a  very  erroneous 
notion  of  the  shape,  elevations,  and  general  to 
pography  of  the  whole  country  between  the  tide 
waters  of  the  Chesapeake  and  the  head  of  the 
Conewago  falls  on  the  Susquehanna.  But  we 
are  not  at  all  surprised,  that  such  an  errone- 
ous notion  should  have  been  indicated  in 
the  resolution,  since  we  have  found  it  to  have 
been  the  prevailing  opinion  through  the  coun 
tiy,  when  we  commenced  our  operations;  and 
one,  which  seems  to  have  taken  so  strong  a  hold 
on  the  minds  of  the  great  majority  of  tne  most 
intelligent  inhabitants,  in  whose  information  we, 
for  a  long  time,  placed  much  confidence,  that 
it  was  not  until  after  a  most  laborious  investiga 
tiofi  we  abandoned  all  hope  of  finding  a  route 
for  a  canal,  over  the  country  at  any  distance 
from  the  margin  of  the  river." 

*'  It  is  true,  that  some  of  the  head  springs  of 
the  Codorus,  Deer  creek,  and  Gunpowder  arc 
found  within  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
each  other ;  but  in  the  summer  season,  it  is  be- 
lieved, there  would  be  a  deficiency  of  water 
even  at  the  mouth  of  Codorus,  and  in  Gunpow- 
der at  Ridgely's  furnance  to  supplv  a  canal  for- 
ty feet  wide  and  four  feet  deep,  which  is  likely 
to  be  as  much  used  as  the  proposed  canal.  To  look 
for,  or  expect,  therefore,  to  find  a  sufficiency 
of  water  fi*om  those  streams  with  which  to  pass 
over  this  vastly  elevated  summit,  which,  on  an 
inspection  of  the  profile  of  Mr.  Poppleton's  se- 
ries of  levels,  that  crossed  it  at  right  angles,  it 
will  be  seen,  is  in  breadth  more  than  eighteen 
miles,  and  mounts  to  an  elevation  in  some  pla- 
ces of  more  than  one  thousand  feet,  and  every 
where,  in  that  width,  more  than  four  hundred 
feet  above  tide,  must  be  admitted  to  be  altoge- 
ther out  of  the  question ;  and  has  been  pronoun- 
ced to  be  so  by  Mr.  Geddes,  as  will  be  seen  in 
his  communication  hereto  annexed;  and,  in- 
deed, was  a  matter  about  which  there  was  not 
the  least  shadow  of  doubt,  or  difference  of  opi- 
nion in  the  mind  of  any  one  engaged  in  the 
survey.  But  even  suppose  there  might  be  a 
sufficiency  of  water,  if  those  streams  were  whol- 
ly and  exclusively  applied  to  the  canal,  it  will 
only  be  necessary  to  run  the  eye  along  them, 
and  take  a  cursory  view  of  the  immense  axncunt 


steep  hill,  the  base  of  which  is  the  river  shore, 
along  the  brow  of  which  hill  it  must  follow  to  the 
valley  of  Deer  creek.  The  only  method  of  con 
ducting  a  canal,  from  York- haven,  southward, 
must  be  by  following  the  valley  of  the  river, 
locking  down  occasionally,  as  has  been  done  in 
the  Mohawk  valley,  in  the  state  of  New  York." 

In  reference  to  the  extension  of  the  Canal  af- 
ter bringing  it  down  by  the  margin  of  the  river 
to  the  head  of  tide  water  at  Port  Deposit,  the 
commissioners  state— 

**  But  the  resolution  contemplates  a  canal  from 
the  head  of  the  Conewago  falls  to  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  as  well  as  to  tide.  The  next  inquiry, 
therefore,  after  we  had  completed  our  survey 
downward,  as  £eir  as  the  tide  at  Port  Deposit 
bridge,  was,  whether  it  were  practicable  in  any 
way,  and  in  what  direction,  to  continue  and  ex 
tend  the  route  from  that  point  to  the  city  of  Bal 
timore.  A  straight  line,  from  Port  Deposit  to 
Baltimore,  would  pass  over  the  very  crown  of 
the  hi^h,  dry  elevations  of  Sater's  ridge,  where, 
according  to  the  description  we  have  already 
given  of  it,  there  could  not  be  the  least  expecU 
tion  of  finding  water  enough  for  a  canal  of  the 
very  smallest  capacity;  and,  on  looking  more 
northwardly,  the  lands  were  perceived  to-  rise 
still  higher.  There  waa^  then^  no  hofie  of  find 
itig  a  firacticable  route  for  a  canal  in  any  other 
direction  than  over  the  river  flats  below  all  the 
projecting  sfiurs  of  Sater's  ridge.  This  route 
has  been  accordingly  explored,  levelled,  and 
surveyed,  and  has  been  found  to  be  not  only  en- 
tirely practicable,  but  much  shorter  and  better 
than  we  had  at  first  any  reason  to  expect.'^ 

Then  as  to  the  lengthy  and  the  exficnse  of  con- 
structing the  whole  line  of  the  canal  and  of  its 
several  sections,  the  report  sets  forth— 

This  whole  route,  from  the  head  of  the  Con- 
ewago falls  to  the  city  of  Baltimore,  will  require 
a  canal  of  ninety -two  miles  and  three  quarters  in 
length ;  which,  for  the  more  perspicuous  con- 
sideration of  the  subject,  we  have  divided  into 
three  sections ;  firsts  that  extending  from  the 
head  of  the  Conewago  falls  to  the  Pennsylvania 
line ;  secondly^  that  which  is  within  this  state, 
and  passes  along  the  margin  of  the  river  down 
to  a  point  about  a  mile  above  Havre-de-grace, 


takes  a  direction  over  the  low  lands  toward  Bal- 
timore ;  and  lastly^  that  which  extends  from  the 
vicinity  of  Havre -de-grace  to  Baltimore.  The 
first  section,  which  is  forty-one  miles  and  fifty- 
one  chains  in  length,  is  wholly  within  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania;  and,  m  general,  passes  over  a 
most  uncommonly  difficult,  rocky,  and  uneven 
surface.  In  this  section,  if  there  are  spacer 
where  there  will  probably  be  found  easy  and 
cheap  excavation ;  yet,  there  are  others,  where 
all  the  skill  of  an  experienced  and  practical  en- 
gineer must  be  called  forth.  For  the  whole  of 
this  section  every  allowance  has  been  made  in 
the  estimates,  for  excavation,  and  the  removal 
of  all  obstacles,  that  are  in  any  manner  appa- 
rent; and,  that  the  aggregate  amount  ot  the 
estimate  might  be  made  as  neariy  accurate  as 
possible,  it  has  been  divided  into  parts,  accord- 
ing to  the  apparent  character  of  each  of  them ; 
and  for  every  one  of  the  several  parts,  a  sepa- 
rate estimate  made,  taking  into  consideratioa 
the  peculiar  nature  of  each.  Some  portions  of 
this  section  have  been  estimated  as  high  as  at 
the  rate  of  eighty  thousand  dollars  a  mile;  which 
it  is  believed,  is  as  much  as  ever  was  allowed  for 
any  auial  whatever  passing  over  the  surface,  ex- 
cept the  short  distance  where  the  great  Eric 
canal  of  New  York  passes  through  solid  lime- 
stone rock  at  Lockport.  It  is  proposed,  that  in 
this  section  there  should  be  a  communication 
with  the  river  by  a  lock  at  WrighUville,  imme- 
diately opposite  to  Columbia,  so  as  to  enable 
boats  to  pass  through  the  canal  to  and  from  Co- 
lumbia. The  whole  cost  of  this  section  has  beea 
estimated  at  one  million,  two  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand,  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  dollars. 

The  second  or  middle  section,  is  fourteen 
miles  and  twelve  chains  in  length,  and  is  alto- 
gether so  entirely  analogous  in  its  nature  to  the 
hrst,  that  the  same  remarks  will  apply  to  it 
throughout.  The  cost  of  thta  section  has  been 
estimated  at  five  hundred  and  sixty  fourthous- 
and,  four  hundred  and  seventy-one  dollars.  The 
last  and  lower  section  passes  over  an  alluvial 
soil,  and  is,  therefore,  expected  to  be  ever)- 
where  very  easy  of  excavation.  In  its  whote 
length,  eithirty-six  miles  and  seventy -five  ch.iiiw 
and  an  half,  it  will  pass,  by  aqueducts,  at  an 
elevation  of  twenty  feet  above  the  tide,  over 
four  rivers;  that  is,  over  a  branch  of  Bush  riv- 
er, from  the  land  of  Doctor  Davidge  to  that  of 
Mr.  Sewell;  over  another  branch  of  the  same 
river  at  Otter  point ;  over  Gunpowder,  from  the 
land  of  Mr.  Caldwell  to  that  of  Mr.  Oliver;  and 
from  General  Stansbury's  land  over  the  princi- 
pal branch  of  Back  river.  The  cost,  nature, 
and  extent  of  these  aqueducts  Imve  been  care- 
fully considered  and  estimated;  they  have  all  of 
them  been  deemed  perfectly  pi-acticable ;  and 
the  wooden  frames,  according  to  th^  experience 
on  the  Middlesex  canal  of  Massachusetts,  and 
the  calculations  on  the  canals  of  New  York,  mav 
be  accounted  to  last  from  fIfVeen  to  twenty  years'; 
when,  if  it  shall  be  deemed  advisable,  the  wood ' 
en  strictures  may  be  replaced  by  iron,  made  af- 
ter that  manner  which  has  been  found,  in  Eu- 
rope, to  be  comparatively  cheap,  safe,  and  prac- 
ticable. It  is  proposed  to  open  a  communication, 
bv  locks,  with  this  section  and  the  tide  near 
Havre-de-grace,  for  the  purpose  of  admitting 
the  arks,  joats,  and  rafts,  which  may  have  de- 
scended the  natural  bed  of  the  river,  to  enter 
aud  pursue  their  way  in  safety  to  Baltimore, 
without  delay  or  transshipment ;  and  also  that  the 
trade  of  Havre-de  grace,  and  the  head  of  the 
Chesapeake  bay,  may  hare  a  ready  aocess 
through  the  canal,  either  to  the  Susqu^anna 
country  above,  or  to  thedtyof  Baltimore.  The 
whole  cost  of  this  lower  section  has  been  esti 
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:ud    tt  eight  hundred  .ind  forty-iMie  Ihou-      ,  ,  _ 

tw«  bundrea  and  sixty-three  dollars^  board  three  inches  wide 


r  he  three  sections  making  together  an  aggre- 
uxe  amount  of  two  millions,  six  hundred  and 
jwenty-six  thousand  dollars  for  the  cost  of  the 
'vholc  canal  from  the  head  of  the  Conewago 
alls,  of  ninety-two  miles  and  three  quarters  in 
itngih,  into  the  basin,  at  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

"  For  a  more  particular  and  detsdled  account  of 
the  nature  of  the  obstructions;  the  manner  of 
(  oiibiruction  ;  the  feeders  and  supply  of  water  ; 
•ne  cost  of  each  portion,  and  of  the  whole  ;  and 
•he  incidental  charges,  we  must  beg  leave  to  re- 
•er  to  the  report,  maps  and  drawings  of  our  en- 
.  incer  Mr.  James  Geddes,  which  accompany 
his  ;  and  which,  we  feel  satisfied,  will  make  the 
^hole  subject  pei'fectly  clear  and  comprehensible 
the  understanding  of  every  one/  And,  for 
*  inhcr  and  more  minute  explanations  of  the  se- 
:.es  of  levels,  that  have  been  taken,  and  the 
urveys  that  have  beea  made,  we  will  also  ask 
-ave  to  refer  to  the  books,  plats,  and  drawings 
f  Captain  Bache,  Mr.  Poppleton,  Mr.  Bridges, 
..nd  Mr.  Bouldin,  all  of  which  accompany  this." 
fTo  be  continued,) 


&ix  pi  as,  or  pcgs^  one  foot 


t  a  part,  la  a  piece  of  nerer  tji  w 
;  then  fix  ft  forked  ortcur^iall' 
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to 


Rock  Hall^  Mov.  2Sth,  1823. 


Dear  Sir, 


split  stick  in  the  board  as  a  handle ;  the  pegs 
to  be  about  one  and  a  hall  inches  long,  clear 
of  the  board ;  and  when  put  on  the  ridge,  a  gen- 
tle press  of  the  foot  on  the  board,  r.iakes  the 
holes  very  handsome  and  regular  ;  the  seed  is 
then  dropped  and  covered  by  hand.  1  find 
they  grow  more  thrifty  and  larger  from  the 
seed  than  they  do  when  transplanted.  I  have 
transplanted  many,  but  have  never  had  them  of 
a  tolerable  size  from  that  method.  The  ground 
the  present  crop  grew  on  has  not  had  any  ani- 
mal manure  on  it  for  the  last  three  years,  and  only 
the  vegetable  manure  made  as  before  described, 
and  I  find  that  all  vegetables  that  I  have  tried, 
grow  much  larger,  and  more  thrifty  with  vegeta- 
ble than  with  stable  or  cow  yard  manure.  The 
carrots  were  raised  with  the  same  kind  of  manure : 
the  method  I  adopted  for  them,  was  to  make  a  nar- 
row trench,  forming  an  acute  angle,  7  or  8  inches 
deep ;  the  manure  laid  in  about  two  inches, 
then  covered  with  top  mould,  and  raised  one 
inch  above  the  surface,  to  form  a  small  ridge 
directly  over  the  manure  >  this  rise  of  the 
ground,  or  small  ridge,  makes  it  much  more 
convenient  to  weed,  while  the  plants  are  young 
The  seed  of  both  the  mangel  wurtzel  and  car- 
rot, I  obtained  from  your  friend  Mr.  Redding. 
I  have  grown  carrots  of  the  deep  orange  colour, 
in  the  same  ground  that  produced  the  present 
crop,  for  a  number  of  years  past,  and  always  ap- 
plied animal  manure,  but  never  had  them  to 
grow  to  a  third  of  the  size  of  the  present.  We 
have  gathered  many  much  larger  than  those 


J.  S, 


&t9ra^.i  flit-  %h^i  which  can  be  pro- 
rfir^re^  without  Ubnur,  at  home. 
Very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
W.  B.  SKABROO^C 

Skinner,  Eso. 


I  send  you  a  sample  of  Carrots  and  mangel  {^^^^  y^^^ 
^^urtzel,  raised  by  me  this  last  season.    The         ^    '     Your  very  respectful. 

Obedient  servant, 

THOMAS  HARRIS. 
The  two  carrots  sent  to  the  Editor,  weighed 


Hi  angel  wurtzel  is  not  so  large  as  some  few  I 
Hiised  two  years  past,  but  the  aggregate  of  the 
'^rop  is  much  larger:  I  gathered  from  20  rows, 
>3  yards  long,  seven  cait  loads,  closely  pack 
cd  and  heaped  up— and  in  many  of  the  rows 
they  were  much  scattered.  1  find  the  seed  re- 
'jUires  to  be  planted  early  in  the  spring,  to  en- 
sure a  crop,  from  the  1st  to  the  middle  of 
Apiil,  if  the  ground  can  be  got  in  gi<xl  order. 
I  have  failed  in  several  crops  by  late  plantings 
vay  1st  week  in  May.  The  seed  will  not  vege- 
ute  when  the  earth  becomes  heated,  and  my 
land  being  low  and  wet,  (which  appears  to  be 
;je<>t  adapted  to  their  growth)  it  is  but  seldom 
I  can  get  it  8u£Bciently  pulverized  and  drytd 
early  enough  to  ensure  the  seeds  coming  op. 

The  method  of  cultivation  was  precisely  as 
C  obbet  prescribes  in  the  cultivation  of  ruta  baga. 
That  is,  I  first  spread  the  ground  thinly  over 
with  sea  ore  or  grass,  and  turned  it  in,  breaking 
ihc  ground  7  to  8  inches  deep.  As  my  plough 
was  the  common  size  Cary,  or  Connecticut 
plough,  1  had  to  run  twice  in  a  furrow  to  break 
It  that  depth,  then  harrow  and  roll,  then  throw 
up  a  list  or  ridge,  throwing  up  two  furrows  on 
each  side  the  ridge,  makmg  the  ridges  about 
taree  feet  apart.  1  then  lay  the  manure,  which 
consisted  of  green  weeds  gathered  in  July  and 
August,  the  last  summer,  and  laid  in  a  heap ; 
some  little  refuse  lime  thrown  on  them,  and  a 
small  quantity  plaster  paris  ;  then  well  covered 
over  with  mould— a  hollow  or  basin  formed  on 
the  top  to  -collect  the  rain  water,  and  left  in 
that  state  until  spring,  when  my  ground  was 
prepared  as  mentioned.  The  bank  was  then 
opened  and  well  mixed  together,  and  then  laid 
ID  the  trenches  between  the  ridges ;  the  ridges 
were  then  thrown  back  with  the  plough,  over 
the  manure,  and  a  high  ridge  formed ;  1  then 
run  a  light  roller  on  the  ridges,  covering  two 
ndges  each  time  ;  I  then  dibble  the  holes  twelve 
inches  apart  for  planting  the  seed.  This  can 
be  done  with  great  ezpeditiony  by  fixing  five  or 


1823. 


£duto  Itland^  S.  C.  Abv..9, 
CRAB,  OR  CROP  GRASS. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  our  Agricultural  Socie- 
ty, a  specimen  of  crab  (crop)  grass  was  exhi- 
bited, which  merits  attention.    It  was  seven,  ^ 

feet  high— grew  on  reclaimed  marsh  land,  which  |  has' succeeded' is  not  for  the  editor  to  determme. 
last  year  had  been  planted  in  cotton,  and  was' He  has  only  to  say,  that  it  shall  continue  to  be 
plucked  from  a  field  of  twenty  acres,  the  aver-  I  published  on  its  original  principles,  with  fearless 
age  height  of  which  was  upwards  of  Jive  /re/,  perseverance  ;  and  that  it  never  shall  be  render- 
After  the  cotton  was  harvested,  the  land  was.ed  subservient  to  the  individual  preferment  or 
simply  enclosed,  and  no  care  or  labour  subse-j personal  abuse  of  any  man. 
quently  bestowed.  This  fact  sufficiently  falsifies  The  ensuing  session  of  congress  will  be  one  of 
the  assertion,  that  necessity  obliges  the  planters  [more  than  ordinary  interest.  It  is  expected 
of  the  South  to  become  tributary  to  the  Northern  that  some  private  business  of  the  editor,  totally 
states,  for  fodder  ;  and  I  am  not  surprised  that  unconnected  with  public  men  or  political  mea 


6  J  lbs. ;  the  mangel  wurtzel,  13  j  lbs. 


Extract  of  a  letter  to  the  Editor  dated 
Wilmington,  N.  C.  Novembers,  1823. 
J.  S.  Skinner,  Esc^. 
Sir— The  rutabaga  you  sent  me  w^re  sowed 
about  the  middle  of  July,  and  have  thriven  ad- 
mirably well — many  of  the  roots  now  weigh  from 
5  to  6  lbs. 

I  received  a  short  time  since,  the  small  parrel 
of  "  Haixly  Rice  Seed,**  which  you  forwarded — 
fearing  from  its  appearance,  and  your  doubts  on 
the  subject,  that  it  would  not  vegetate,  I  ina^le 
trial  of  out  third  the  quantity  sent  me,  and  hiid 
our  fears  realized ;  not  one  seed  has  sprouted. 

I  do  not,  however,  think  the  seed  would  be 
valuable  to  plant  on  tide  aivamfi,  as  far  south  as 
this.  If  it  be  peculiarly  valuable  at  all,  it  must 
be  because  it  thrives  well  in  colder  climates,  or 
on  dry  land.  The  grain  is  inferior  in  size  to  the 
rice  generally  raise?  in  this  nei|;hbourhood.  It 
resembles  in  shape  and  appearance,  (but  is 
lighter)  a  species  of  rice,  which  was  tried  here 
some  years  since,  called  the  *'  Patna  rice."— The 
Patna  rice,  though  heavier  than  the  golden  rice, 
now  in  general  use,  has  been  abandoned,  because 
it  does  not  bear  beating  so  well,  and  shatters 
more  in  harvesting. 

Very  respectfully,  your's, 

WM.  B.  MEARES. 


NILES'S  WEEKLY  REGISTER. 
This  work  was  com  menced  at  Baltimore  in 
September,  1811,  and  is  still  published  there,  at 
five  dollars  per  aimum,  payable  in  advance.  Of 
the  character  of  the  Register,  which  has  been 
so  long  before  the  public,  it  is  superfluous  to 
speak.  It  was  designed,  at  once,  to  be  a  faithful 
representative  of  political  facts,  and  a  watciiful 
guardian  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  without  a 
prejudice  or  partiality  to  persons.    How  tar  it 


this  should  have  been  so  long  the  received  opi 
nion,  when  it  is  stated,  that  S.  Carolina  pur- 
chases   from  the  state  of  New  York  alone, 
$25,000  value  of  hay  per  annum.   I  would  cer- 
tainly be  within  the  bounds  of  probability,  were  than  has  heretofore  been  given  in  this  work,  that 


publii 

sures,  will  render  it  necessary  for  him  to  be 
much  at  Washington  during  this  session,  and  he 
will,  thereby,  be  enabled  to  present  his  readers 
with  a  nearer  view  of  what  shall  be  transacted 


1  to  assert  that  70  or  80,000  dollars  are  thus 
yearly  lost  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  our 
state;  for  it  is  an  incontestable  fact,  that  our 
enclosed  lands  seldom  fail  in  pro<lucing  rich 
and  abundant  crops  of  crab  grass,  but  from  some 
inexplicable  cause  they  are  rarely  ever  cut.  We 
thus  appear  to  avert  our  eyes  from  one  of  the 


'the  people  may  the  better  know  what  their  ser- 
vants are  doing  or  leaving  undone.  In  represent- 
ing facts,  no  consultation  will  be  held  with  fear, 
or  bargain  made  with  expediency. 

The  subscription  to  the  Register  is  one  of  the 
largest  iu  the  IJnited  States,  but  there  is  ample 
room  for  additions  to  it ;  and  the  editor  resptxt- 


choicest  gifts  of  nature,  and  seem  disposed  to  |  fully  requests  his  friends  to  increase  his  means 
bend  our  undivided  efforts  to  the  cultivation  of  a'  of  being  useful,  by  extending  the  circulation  of 
single  plant,  (cotton)  in  the  confident  but  too  of-  his  work,  for  which  purpose  this  paper  ib  fur- 
ten  blasted  expectation,  that  with  its  surplus  nished. 

proceeds,  all  the  necessaries  and  even  luxuries  As  the  current  volume  commenced  on  the  first 
of  life  can  be  purchased.  It  is  a  matter  of  con- j  of  September,  ultimo,  it  is  best  that  new  sub- 
gratulation,  however,  to  reflect  that  the  lauda-' scribers  should  begin  at  that  time,  and  that  the 
ble  exertions  of  our  Agricultural  Societies  will' back  numbers  will  be  furnished,  that  tbey  may 
speedily  effect  a  revolution  in  the  minds  of  our  have  a  perfect  work  so  long  as  they  continue. — 
planters,  and  teach  them  the  admonitory  lesson,!  Complete  sets  in  24  vols,  may  be  had.  Including 
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AMERICAN  FARMER. 
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the  general  index,  and  all  the  extra  siii>plcments, 
the  price  is  seventy  dollars,  in  sheets,  folded  and 
collected  in  volumes. 

The  safety  of  the  mails,  when  money  is 
enclosed  to  the  editor,  is  guaranteed.  Address 
H.  NILES,  Baltimore. 

FROM  THE  NEWr  ENGLAND  FARMER. 

On  the  necessity  of  destroying  some  animals  and 

fireserving  others  for  the  use  of  man. 
Whatever  of  earth  is  forin'd  to  earth  returns. 
Or  takes  the  shape  of  matter  decomposed 
To  pristine  particles  unorganis'd, 
Which  constitute  the  principles  of  thmgs— 
Plants,  animals,  and  all  the  mighty  mass 
Which  forms  the  Universe  are  shifting  still 
In  cc.  seless  change.   All  but  the«oa/  of  man. 
That  particle  divine  will  be  the  same 
Amid  the  crash  of  worlds  and  wreck  of  matter. 
Htnce,  great  the  distance,  which  exists  between 
The  brutes,  which  perish,  and  immoital  man. 
The  lower  order  of  created  things 
Were  made  for  man,  subservient  to  his  will, 
Plac'd  under  him  by  that  at.mighty  power, 
Whose  word  omiiific  gave  creation  birth. 
The  brute  inhabitants  of  earth,  sea,  air. 
Though  subject  all  to  Man's  supreme  control. 
Still  claim  the  rights  contained  in  Mercy's  code— 
And  he  who  gives  them  needless  pain  deserves 
To  feel  the  pain  his  cruelty  inflicts. 
But  f»till  the  noxious  and  the  useless  tnbes 
Of  animals  are  rightly  doom'd  to  slaughter  ; 
And  some  must  bleed  to  pay  the  just  demands 
Of  man  who  nourish'd  them,  without  whose  care 
And  toil  incessant,  they  had  never  been. 
Should  he  not  kill  (as  erst  Pythagoras 
Taught  his  disciples,  and  as  Indian  Bramins 
Vainly  contend)  the  fierce  and  ravenous  bi-utes 
Would  soon  make  earth  a  desert  fill'd  with  nought 
But  beasts  and  biixls  of  prey— should  not  his  care 
Improve  his  growing  stock,  their  kinds  would 
fail : 

Man  then  on  roots  and  acorns  must  subsist. 
And  dwell  in  caves  and  hollow  trees  forlom. 
Quite  destitute  of  every  solace  dear. 
Connubial  bliss,  the  ties  of  friendship— all 
W  hich  gives  to  life  its  polish  and  its  zest. 


Baltimore,  Friday,  December  5,  1823, 

Seeds,  Vegetables,  life,  tsfc,  deposited  at  the 
office  of  the  jimerican  Farmer,  since  last  fiub- 

lication, 

Guinea  Grass — eight  feet  high,  broaght  at 
Editor's  request  by  Capt.  Hodgskinson,  direct; 
from  Jamaica.  He  says  it  is  first  planted  thick 
in  small  lot«; — tillers  ver>'  much — is  then  trans- 
planted over  a  much  greater  surface  in  a  manner 
to  grow  thus  X,  and  is  cut  eight  times  a  year. 
A  variety  of  seed  of  native  flowers  and  plants 


of  the  Western  country,  by  S.  Garrison,  Esq. — 
these  were  for  presentation  to  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  London,  through  D.  Douglass,  Esq. 
their  botanical  missionary.  They  will  doubtless 
prove  a  very  acceptable  offering  to  that  distin- 
guished and  publick  spirited  institution. 

An  ear  of  corn,  by  R.  L.  Colt,  Es^.  15  inches 
long,  such  as  is  cult  vatcd  in  the  Eastern  stites. 

Mangel  Wurtzel  and  Carrots  of  immense 
size  from  the  farm  of  Capt.  Harris,  of  Rock- 
hall.  The  mangel  wurtzel,  weighed  upwards  of 
thirteen,  and  the  carrots  nearly  four  pounds  each. 

Heads  of  Egyptian  Millet,  two  feet  six 
inches  long,  by  Doctor  J.  S.  Spence,  member 
of  Congress  from  Worcester,  Md. 


Proceedings  of  the  Maryland  jigricultural  Soci- 
ety for  the  liestem  Shore, 
A  meethig  was  held  at  the  ofl5ce  of  the  Ame- 
rican Farmer  agreeably  to  publick  notice,  for 
the  election  of  officers  for  the   ensuing  year, 
and  for  the  transaction  ot  such  other  business 
as  might  be  subnwtted  for  consideration : 
The  following  orticers  were  re-elected. 
R.  SMITH,  Esq.  President, 
JAMES  COX.  Esq.  Treasurer, 
JAMES  HOWARD,  Esq.  Recording  Secr*y, 
J.  S.  SKlNNhR,  Esq.  Cor.  Sec'ry,  and 
E.  DE  BUTTS,  M.  D.  Professor  of  Jgricut 

tural  Chemistry. 
Dr.  H.  WILKINS,  Professor  of  Botany. 
W.  F.  REDDING,  Esq.  Collector.  . 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 
CHARLES  RIDGELV,  Esq.  »f  H.  President. 
SAMUEL  O WINGS, 
CHRISTOPHER  CARNAN,  Jr. 
JAMES  M.  BOSLEY, 
JAMES  GITTINGS, 
H.  V.  SOMERVILLE, 
JACOB  HOLLINGSWORTH,  Jr. 
JAMES  CARROLL,  Jr. 
B.  VV.  HALL, 
JOHN  PATTISON,  and 
In  lieu  ot  Robert  Gilmor,  Esq.  and  Dr.  Sam- 
uel M'Cullch,   resigned,  the  Society  elected 
(icn.  R.  G.  HARPER,  and 
DAVID  WILLIAMSON,  Jr.  Esq. 
On  motion  of  J.  S.  Skinner,  the  following  Re* 
solutions  were  adopted — 

Resolved,  that  tlie  President  of  the  Society  be 
requested  to  prepare  for  signature  and  presen- 
tation to  the  Legislature  of  Maryland,  a  memo- 
rial praying  for  pecuniary  aid,  from  the  State  to 
the  Society,  on  the  Western  and  Eastern 
Shores,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding— -dollars 
per  annum  for  each,  on  condition  that  a  like 
sum  shall  have  been  previously  collected  by  the 
Society  on  each  shore,  respectively  ;  and  tor  an 
act  of  incorporation;  and  tor  such  other  enact- 
ments as  ma^  be  deemed  beneficial  for  the  in- 
terest of  agnculture  in  Maryland. 

Resolved,  that  the  Trustees  of  the  Society, 
have  power  to  All  up,  from  time  to  time,  such 
vacancies  as  may  occur  in  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees on  either  shore. 

Resolved,  that  it  be  the  duty  of  the  President, 
the  Treasurer,  the  two  Secretaries,  the  Col- 
lector, and  each  member  of  the  Boai*d  of  Trus- 
tees to  use  all  convenient  means  to  procure  regu- 
lar subscribers  to  the  Maryland  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, for  the  space  of  five  years,  and  for  a  sum 
not  less  than  ft ve  dollars  each,  and  that  each  one 
of  the  said  persons  make  return  to  the  next 
meeting  of  Trustees,  and  each  successive  meet- 
ing, of  the  progress  then  m^de  in  procuring  such 
subscribers. 
The  Society  then  adjourned,  sine  die, 
OCT  ^he  next  meeting  of  the  Trustees  vnli 
take  filaceat  THE  MOUJVT,*'  the  residence 
of  James  Carroll,  Jr.  Esq.  near  the  first  gate 
\on  the  Washington    4urn/ukc,  on  Wednesday 


more  on  the  23d  June,  lfelc;3,  bt  and  thv)  are 
hereby  approved  and  adopted,  as  the  Constitu- 
tion ot  the  Society. 

The  Society  then  proceeded  to  app<Hnt  twelve 
Trustees,  when  the  toUowing  persons  were  unani- 
mously elected,  viz:  Nicholas  Hammond,  Ed- 
ward Lloyd,  Samuel  Stevens,  Tench  TUghinan, 
'  Perry  Benson,  Robert  Moore,  Robert  H.  Goids- 
borough,  Daniel  Martin,  Thomas  Hayward, 
Henry  Holliday,  Lambert  Reardon,  and  Samuel 
T.  Kennard. 

Joseph  Haskins,  Esq.  was  unanimously  re- 
elected Assistant  Treasurer,  and 

Dr.  Thomas  H.  Dawson,  Assistant  Secretary 
in  the  place  of  Samuel  T.  Kennard  who  decUneil 
a  re-election. 

Resolved,  that  the  above  proceedin|s  be  pub- 
lished in  the*  American  Farmer,  the  Easton  Ga> 
zette  and  Republican  Star. 

EDWARD  LLOYD,  Vice  Presidau. 
Samuel  T.  Kennard,  .4ss*t  Sec*ry, 

N.  B.  The  Trustees  are  requested  to  meet  at 
the  ''Eastou  Hotel,"  on  Saturday  next  at  11 
o'clock  A.  M. 


BALTIMORE  MARKET. 
PRICES  CURREJSTT— CORRECTED  wzbklt. 

Flour,  best  white  wheat,  ^  25—- Howard  street, 
from  wagons,  $S  75^^nt  do.  j$6— Whar^  do.  25 
50,  cash^While  wheat,  £1 13tojSl  18— Red  do. 
{gl  G-to  1  8— Lawler,  $1  10  to  1  12— Washington 
white,  gl  12  to  gl  20— Rye,  42  to  45  cts.— New 
com,  33 — Old  do.  34 — Wharf  Oats,  33  cts.—  wagon 
Oats,  37  J  CIS. — Beef,  6  cts.  per  lb. — ^Live  Cattle, 
jg5  to  5  50.  per  cwt^Bacon,  hog  round,  ft  10— Pork, 
^5  50  to  26  per  c.  lb.  6 to  8  cts.  per  lb. — ^MuttOD, 4  to 
5  cts.  per  lb. — Beans,  retail,  gl  25,  cargo  price,  Si 
— Peas,  retail,  62^  cts.,  cargo  price  46  to  50  cts. 
—Red  Clover  Seed,  ^6— Orchard  Grass  do.  f^  iU 
Herds*  Grass  do.  ^2  50 — ^Timothy  do.  84 — 
Flax  Seed,  75  to  80  cents — Whiskey,  fiwn 
the  wagons,  34  cents  per  gallon  includmg  ihe 
barrel — Apple  brandy,  30  to  32  cts. — ^Peach  do. 
65  to  70  cts.— Shad,  No.  1,  ^6  very  dull.  No.  2, 
do,  S5  dow— Herrings,  No.  1,^2  25  per  bbl.,  ver>' 
dull  No.  2,  J52  do. — Fine  Salt,  75  cents  per  bush., 
coarse,  do.  70— Butter,  (firkin)  12  to  13  cts.  per 
lb. — Eggs,  12i  cts.  per  doz — New  Hay,  gl4per 
ton,  old  do  $16— Straw,  7. 


the  17th  December,  at  10  o*clock^  A.  M. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  MARYLAND  AG- 
RICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  AT  EASTON 
The  Maryland  Agricultural  Society  met  in 
Easton  on  Tuesday  the  25th  of  November,  1823, 
agreeably  to  public  notice^— The  Vice-President 
in  the  Chair. 

The  Constitution  as  amended  being  under  con- 
sideration, the  following  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  Articles  of  Association,  as 
amended  at  an  adjourned  Special  meeting  of  the 
Maryland  Agricultural  Society,  held  at  Balti 


BTo\vn'8  "VeTticaV  fe^inner. 

The  subscribers  have  obtained  the  patent  ligh: 
for  this  valuable  machine  for  spinning  wool  foi 
the  states  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  the 
counties  of  Adams  and  Franklin,  PennsylvaDia  . 
and  are  willing  to  dispose  of  their  privilege  ot 
vending  them  for  all  or  any  part  of  said  terri- 
tory, except  that  part  convenient  to  this  cit) 
They  will  within  a  few  days  be  prepared  tu 
suppljr  those  that  are  in  immediate  want  of  \\it 
machmes,  and  are  making  arrangements  to  havt 
them  ccmstantly  for  sale.  It  is  thought  that 
those  spinners  are  much  superior  to  any  thing 
ever  introduced  for  family  use.  For  a  descrip- 
tion of  them,  see  the  report  of  the  committee  cu 
Machinery,  at  the  late  Cattle  Show,  held  neai 
this  city. 

Letters  addressed  to  either  of  the  subscribers, 
(post  paid)  will  receive  the  necessary  attention. 

D.  G.  M'COY. 
Comer  of  Eutaw  and  Bait.  Streets. 

JONATHAN  S.  EASTMAN. 
The  price  of  the  machine  with  six  spin^lc^ 
is  $20. 

Prinied  tftrj  Fridar  at  g4  pw  Annum,  for  JOHN  8.  SKINKEU.  EJ*r 
tor.  by  JOSEPH  ROBINSOB.  c»  tkr  Mftrih  Wm  corntr  oi  Umkr^ 
and  Btrlviden*  itrceu,  OalUnMHT  i  when*  evm  drMtiMMn  ot  B*«fe 
aad  Job  Primmr  i«  neentrd  wMi  neatnc..  and  drMnteb-Oitkn 
ft«n  •  distance  for  PRINTING  or  BINDING,  wnh  proper 
i  iiiJiiiM  tmptty  attended  to,  addiCMed  to  J.  BoImmoo,  B^umtft- 
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OKAiSESu 
f  Continued  from  fi.  292. J 
Long^rooted  clover ^  is  a  native  of  Hungary, 
ind  1  do  not  think  has  ever  found  its  way  across 
♦hr  Atlantic.  The  root  is  biennial^  and  if  sown 
in  the  tall,  lasts  only  during  the  next  season, 
h  penetrates  to  a  great  depth  in  the  ground, 
and  consequently  is  but  little  affected  by  drought. 
It.  therelbre,  requires  a  deep  dry  soil.  The  pro- 
duct of  this  grass,  when  compared  to  others 
that  arc  allied  to  it  in  habit,  and  place  of 
fTi^wth,  proves  greatly  superior.  It  affords 
twice  the  weight  of  grass,  and  more  than  dou- 
ble the  nutritive  matter,  that  is  given  by  the 
cummoo  clover.  It  gives  abundance  of  seed; 
and,  says  G.  Sinclair,  "  if  the  ground  be  kept 
clean  ot  weeds,  it  sows  itself,  vegetates,  and 
gix>ws  rapidly,  without  covering  in,  or  any  ope- 
ration whatever.  Four  years  it  has  propagated 
it<>elf  in  this  maimer,  on  the  space  of  ground 
which  it  now  occupies,  and  from  which  this 
stacemeQt  oi  its  comparative  value  is  made*' 
1  his  species  would,  no  doubt,  prove  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  our  husbandry,  whether  we  consider 
ii»  value  for  green  food,  hay,  or  as  a  green 
crop  lo  be  turned  in  preparatory  to  grain. 

Foin  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  a  calca- 
reous, or  chalky  soil.  It  is  true  it  is  cultivated 
in  Norfolk,  England,  which  is  a  soil  of  sand 
aiid  loam,  naturadly  destitute  of  calcareous  mat- 
ter. But  it  is  common,  there,  to  dress  their 
Uikls  with  clay  marie,  which  abounds  with 
carbonate  of  lime ;  without  which  dressing,  says 
Young,  Norfolk  soils  will  not  grow  Sain  Foin. 
Tnis  writer  considers  it  **  one  of  the  mos: 
valuable  plants  that  were  ever  introduced  into 
the  agriculture  of  Great  britain."  The  well 
known  Mr.  Coke  cultivates  400  acres  of  this 
gr:iss;  and  sows  it  without  other  seeds.  Seve- 
ral attempts  have  been  made  to  cultivate  sain 
foin  in  this  country,  but  hitherto,  I  believe, 
without  success. 

Timothy,  This  grass  is  distinguished  in  Great 
Briuun,  by  the  name  of  meadow  cats-tail;  in 
New  kngland  by  that  of  herds-grasa.  The  ta 
lie  shows  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
grasses  that  are  cultivated, — and,  what  is  wor 
thy  the  notice  of  every  farmer,  that  it  affords 
jnore  than  double  the  nutriment  when  cut  in  the 
kccd,  to  what  it  does  when  cut  in  the  flower.  Ii 
itniicious,  strong  and  moist  soils,  it  is  entitled 
to  a  precedence,  perhaps,  to  any  single  grass 
for  hay  ;  yet,  for  the  reasons  already  stated,  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  suitable  for  mixing  with 
clover  seeds,  when  intended  for  meadow.  Ano- 
ther consideration  which  renders  it  particularly 
worthy  of  attention  is  the  seed  which  it  affo  s, 
and  which  may  be  saved  without  materially 
diminishing  the  hay  crop.  Ffom  ten  to  thirty 
b'  shcls  of  seed,  may  be  taken  from  an  acre  of 
timothy,  which  at  the  pi  ice  it  ncy  bears,  is  of 
itself,  a  handsome  remuneration. 

Ftorin, — has,  of  late  >eai's  been  brought  into 
riotice  in  Great  Britain,  by  the  experiments 
and  recommendations  of  Dr.  Richardson  ;  who 
particularly  recommended  it  tor  the  cold,  bog- 
S'v  soils  of  the  mountainous  districts,  where  ordi- 
lury  grasses  would  not  thrive.  The  peculiar 
\alue  of  the  fiorin,  and  of  other  grasses  of  the 
aicrosii*  family,  arise  from  their  fitness  for 
c  iiirr  fiasture  ;  as  they  lose  very  little  of  their 
bulk  or  nutriment  by  remaining  on  the  soil  af- 
ter they  have  ceased  to  grow.  Its  name  ( creefi- 
mg  bent^  or  couch  ^aas J  implies  a  difficulty  in 
mowing  it,  except  on  a  surface  perfectly  smooth. 
We  ha\e  seen  it  frequently  recommended  to  the 


Hi  M  ir  hi  its  ruUiv  aiion,  we  inter  that  it  has  fallen 
^hon  4 if  public  expetitiiiov* 

U/irtght  bent  ^ram^  Bfk  MtiMesriHigli  cotial- 
ders  this  the  herda-^oM  of  the  southern,  and  the 
foul  meadofo  of  the  eastern  states,  of  which 
white-to/i  and  red^tofi  are  varieties.  The  small 
weight  of  hay,  and  of  nutritive  matter,  afforded 
by  the  offrostis  atricta  in  the  table  before  us. 


shows  that  this  grass  is  more  congenial  to  our  either  of  these  grasses  will  aflfbrd  more  abun- 
climate  than  to  that  of  England:  for,  in  both  dant  food  than  timothy. 

quantity  and  quality,  our  foul  meadow  andj  In  claya,  the  meadow  fox^tail,  an  excellent 
red -top  seem  to  approach  our  favorite  timothy.! grass,  might  be  substituted,  though,  according 
!n  my  boggy  soils,  both  varieties  of  this  grass  to  Sinclair,  the  tall  oat  grass  will  do  well  here 
have  come  in  spontaneously,  as  soon  as   the  also.   In  wet  aoila^  where  clovers  do  not  grow 


dow  m%  gmvS|  appear  to  be  best  calculaled  to 
€wmm  ppofti.  ^1%  Mriy«  d^Uhl  ^  a 
eWer  ml»  and  am  It  Tor  tlw  acyth«  wnen  ef 
yer  is  in  the  bloom,  the  time  it  ought  to  be  cut. 
The  hay  from  this  mixture  may  be  made  before 
harvest  commences ;  and,  if  the  soil  is  good,  a 
second  crop  may  be  cut  almost  equal  to  the 
first.   If  intended  for  pasture  the  second  year. 


well,  timothy  and  meadow  reed  grass  would  be 
a  good  selection,  sown  either  separate  or  to- 
gether. 

Lttcem  and  sain  foio  require  a  deep  dry  soil, 
and  are  generally  sown  without  other  seeds. 
l*he  first  does  not  attain  to  perfection  before  the 
third  year;  and  both,  where  successfully  culti- 
vated, are  permitted  to  occupy  the  ground  from 


ground  has  been  cleared  and  drained,  have  soon 
formed  a  compact  sod,  and  afforded  good  hay 
and  good  pasture. 

.American  Cocka  foot^  is  wholly  unknown  to 
me ;  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  much 
from  enquiry  as  to  its  merits.  M*Mahon  calls  it 
the  awamfi  cock's- foot ;  and  says  it  g^ows  well  in 
swamps  and  moist  soils.  As  it  is  a  native  grass, 
and  appears  to  affoixl  an  abundant  crop,  it  is  to^six  to  eight  years. 

be  hoped  that  some  one  acquainted  with  it  will  j  2d.  Meadow  graa%ea.  In  selecting  these,  the 
bnng  it  into  further  notice.  jobject  is  to  obtain  the  greatest  burthen  of  good 

Flat  atocked  meadow  graaa.  This,  according  hay,  and  to  mix  those  kinds  which  may  be  pro- 
to  Muhlenbugh,  is  the  blue  graaa  which  is  con-jfitably  cut  at  the  same  time, 
sidcred  a  pest  in  many  of  our  tillage  grounds.  For  clayey  and  moiat  aoHa^  many  valuable 
The  small  crop  which  it  gives,  and  the  little  nu-  {and  nutricious  kinds  seem  to  be  well  adapted, 
tritive  niatt#»r  which  this  affords,  shows  the  little  that  is  to  say.  Meadow  Fox-tail,  Timothy,  Tall 
dependence  which  ought  to  be  placed  upon  it  tor 'oat.  Meadow  soft  grass,  floating  Fescue,  Rye 
grazing  or  hay.  grass,  Reed  meadow,  Smooth  stalked  meadow. 

Reed  meadow-graaa^  otherwise  water  meadow 


graaay  is  not  natural  to  our  country.  As  it  af- 
fords a  great  burthen  of  hay,  and  is,  withal, 
rich  in  nutriment,  it  might  be  a  valuable  acqui- 
sition to  our  swamp  grounds,  which  constitute 
its  favorite  soil. 

Smooth  atalked  meadow  graaa^  is  a  native 
plant,  and  is  well  adapted  for  permanent  pas- 
tures. It  grows  quick  after  being  cropped,  and 
does  well  upon  dry  grasses. 

Floating  Feacue  grows  well  in  swamps  and 
bog  soils,  where  good  kinds  are  most  wanting. 

I  would  suggest,  with  much  deference,  whe- 
ther grasses  may  not  be  divided,  for  the  jfiracCi' 
cal  benefit  of  farmers,  into  three  kinds,  to  wit. — 
Cultivated  grasses,  meadow  grasses,  and  pas- 
ture grasses ; — and  whether  these  may  not  be 
again  subdivided  to  suit  different  soils  and  loca 
lities.  I  will  illustrate  my  project,  by  attempt 
ing  a  classi^cation,  of  the  grasses  enumerated 
in  the  preceding  table,  from  the  data  which  it  af- 
fords, and  the  practice  of  judicious  farmers  :~and 
1st.  Cultivated  grasaes.  All  kinds,  strictly 
speaking,  which  the  soil  does  not  produce  spon- 
taneous!) ,  are  cultivated  grasses:  But  the  term, 
as  generally  used,  and  in  the  sense  I  here  em- 
ploy it,  applies  only  to  such  as  are  sown  to  al 
lernate  with  grain,  fiulae  and  roota^  in  a  system 
atic  rotation  of  crofia.  The  grasses  selected  for 
this  purpose,  are  generally  the  Red-clovers, 
Lucern,  ^ain  Foin,  Orchard,  Tall  oat,  Timothy, 
or  Rye  grass.  Clover  is  the  primary  dependence 
on  all  soils  which  will  grow  it,  and  particularly 
where  gypsum  can  exercise  its  ma^ic  powers 
As  vegetables  are  said  to  exhaust  the  soil,  in 
proporiion  to  the  smallness  of  thtir  leaves  (the 
larger  their  leaves,  the  more  nutriment  they 
draw  from  the  atmosphere,  and  the  less  from  the 
soil)  clovers  are  entitled  to  the  high  commen- 
dation they  have  obtained  among  American  far 
mers.  but  as  these  plants  are  liable  to  prema- 
ture destruction  by  the  frosts  of  winter,  it  is  both 
prudent  and  wise  to  intermix  with  their  seeds 
those  of  some  other  grass  more  to  be  depended 
on.   For  this  purpose. 

On  aanda^  loama,  and  graveia^  and  these  con 


American  Cock's-foot,  upright  bent  or  Herds- 
grass,  and  Tall  Fescue.  And  the  five  last  are 
peculiarly  suited  to  swamp  or  bog  aoila.  For 
dry  loama,  aanda  and  gravela,  which  never 
ought  to  be  kept  long  in  grass,  the  cock's-foot, 
or  orchard  grass,  and  tall  oat,  are  probably  the 
best ;  and  to  these  might  be  added  red  and  white 
clover. 

The  |reat  difficulty  is  to  prevent  the  deterio- 
ration ot  meadows.  This  takes  place  from  the 
better  grasses  running  out,  and  giving  place  to 
coarser  kinds,  to  moss  and  to  useless  or  noxious 
plants ;  aided  often  by  a  neglect  to  keep  them, 
well  drained.  The  finer  and  more  nutritious 
kinds  thrive  best  in  moiat,  though  they  will  not 
live  long  in  wet  soils.  Hence  it  is  of  the  first 
importance  to  keep  the  surface  soil  free  from 
standing  water,  by  good  and  sufficient  ditches ; 
and  it  often  becomes  necessary,  and  it  is  in  most 
cases  advisable  on  a  flat  surface,  to  lay  the  land 
in  ridges,  at  right  angles  with  the  drains.  Ano- 
ther precaution  to  be  observed,  is  not  to  feed 
them  with  stock,  when  the  soil  is  wet  and  poachy. 
HaiTowing  in  the  fall,  has  been  found  bene- 
ficial to  meadows.  It  destroys  mosses,  and  co- 
vers the  seeds  of  grasses  which  have  fallen,  or 
n*ay  be  sown,  and  thus  produces  a  continued 
succession  of  young  plants.  In  Europe,  lime  is 
used  with  good  eflect  as  a  top  dressing  to  grass 
lands,  as  are  also  ashes.  With  us,  the  annual 
df}plication  of  a  bushel  of  gypsum  to  the  acre  is 
found  highly  beneficial.  It  not  only  thickens  the 
verdure  with  clover,  but  is  of  advantaj^e  to  most 
other  grasses.  Stable  manure  should  be  applied 
only  when  it  can  be  spared  from  the  more  profit- 
able uses  of  tillage.  When  the  means  above 
enumerated  fail  to  en-^ui'e  a  good  crop  of  hay,  it  is 
time  to  resort  to  tne  plough  and  a  course  of 
crops.  • 

3d.  Pasture  grasses.  But  few  of  the  grasses 
most  valued  in  Great  Britain  for  pab*ure,  are 
the  natural  growth  of  the  United  States ;  but  it 
is  believed,  that  if  the  seeds  are  once  int  redu- 
ced upon  our  farms,  we  shall  find  little  difficul- 
ty in  naturalizing  them.  Neither  the  orcliard 
nor  vernal  gras%  which  are  said  to  be  indi^^e- 


noiice  ot  American  farmers;  but  from  the  very'stitute  the  soils  usually  employed  in  converti-v  nous  to  our  country,  ire  recognised  in  the  grass 


limited  progress  which  seems  to  have  beenlble  husbandry,  the  orchard  grass,  or  tall  mear 


lands  which  have  come  within  my  observation  : 
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yet  thev  constitute,  with  fox-tail  and  tall  oat 

?;rass,  the  earliest  and  most  valuable  varieties 
or  perennial  pastures.  The  meadow  fox- tail, 
and  orchard  grass,  toj;ether  with  our  white  clo- 
ver and  green  meadow  grass,  poa  viridia,  (which 
seldom  require  to  be  sown)  1  think  would  form 
the  best  selection  for  all  grounds  which  are 
moderately  dry.  The  rye  and  oat  grasses,  or 
meadow  soft  grass,  might  be  either  substituted 
for  tHe  two  first,  or  combined  with  them.  These 
would  afford  spring,  summer,  and  fall  feed,  abun- 
dant in  quantity,  and  wholesome  and  nutritious 
in  quality.  On  wet  soils,  ahough  pastures  re 
quire  to  be  drained  as  well  as  meadows,  to  ensure 
a  rich  herbage)  the  Tall  Fescue,  Smooth  stalked 
Meadow,  Upright  bent  or  Herds-^rass,  may  be 
introduced  to  advantage.  Gypsum  is  applied  to 
pastures  with  the  same  benent  that  it  is  to  mea- 
dows. 

I  will  conclude  this  already  tedious  communi- 
cation with  a  request,  that  you  will  confer  on 
me  a  particular  favor,  by  forwarding,  if  to  be  ob- 
tained in  your  city,  a  small  parcel  of  seed  of  the 
Meadow  Fox-tail,  Tall  Fescue,  Hungary  clover, 
and  American  Cock's  foot,  or  either  of  them, 
care  of  Thorbem  and  Son,  New  York.  I  have 
the  T^ll  oat.  Rye  grass.  Orchard  grass,  and  Lu- 
cem  growing.  Most  of  the  other  grasses  that  I 
cfiteem  valuable  are  already  among  us. 

J.  BUEL. 


NAMES  OF  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS  AT 
DIFFERENT  AGES. 

[In  Euc^sh  works  on  Agriculture,  domestic 
animals  are  ipoken  o^  by  different  names,  ar* 
cording  to  tlicir  aM^  and  sometimes  to  other 
qircumstances*  and  in  ibis  country,  butchers, 
graziers  and  other  persons  who  deal  in  different 
species  of  these  anim^  designate  them  by  par- 
ticular names  which  are  in  some  measure  techni- 
cal and  not  fajniliar  to  all.  Young  farmers  are 
apt  to  think  such  things  of  trifling  account,  but 


The  general  name  by  which  the  female  sheep 
are  known,  is  Ewe  :  while  sucking,  they  are  cal- 
led ewe  lambs,  or  gimmer-lambs  ;  but  when 
weaned,  or  taken  from  the  dams,  they  are  called 
ewe  hogs  or  gimmer-hogs,  until  clipped  or  shorn 
for  the  first  time,  when  they  take  the  name  of 
gimiijers,  which  name  continues  only  one  year, 
until  they  lose  their  fleeces  a  second  time,  when 
they  obtain  the  name  of  ewes,  which  they  re- 
tain as  long  as  they  live  ;  only,  every  time  they 
are  shorn,  they  add  a  year  to  their  age,  and  are 
called  two-shear,  three-shear,  or  four- shear- 
ewes,  according  to  the  times  they  have  been 
clipped  or  shorn :  And  this  holds  good  of  aK 
other  sheep:  for,  the  age  of  sheep  is  not  reck 
oned  from  the  time  they  are  lambed,  but  from 
the  time  of  shearing :  for,  although  a  sheep  is 
generally  15  or  16  months  old  when  first  shorn, 
yet  they  are  not  called  shearings  until  once  clip 
ped,  which  is  understood  to  be  the  same  as  one 
year  old 

The  general  name  of  the  male  in  Neat  Cattle, 
is  Bull.  During  the  time  he  sucks,  he  is  called  a 
bull  calf,  until  turned  of  a  vear  old,  when  he  is 
called  a  stirk  or  yearling  bull ;  then  a  two,  three, 
or  four  year  old  bull,  until  six,  when  he  b  aged: 
but  when  castrated  or  gelt,  he  is  called  an  ox  or 
stot-calf,  until  a  year  old,  when  he  is  called  a 
stirk,  stot  or  yearling ;  then  a  two  year  old  steer, 
and  in  some  places  at  winter: — at  three,  he  is  called 
a  three  year  old  steer;  andat  four,  he  first  takes  the 
name  of  ox  or  bullock,  though  formerly  I  be 
lieve  the  castrated  male  was  not  called  an  ox  or 
bullock  until  six  years  old,t  when  he  is  looked 
upon  to  be  at  the  best,  though  some  people  think 
an  ox  improves  until  seven,  eight,  or  even  nine 
years  old.  The  general  name  of  the  female  of 
this  kind  is  Cow :  while  sucking  the  dam,  she  is 
called  a  cow-calf,  quey  calf,  or  heifer-calf ;  then 
yearling  quey  or  heifer ;  then  a  two  year  old 
quey  or  heifer,  or  twinter ;  the  next  year  a  three 
year  old  quey  or  heifer,  and  when  four,  she  is 
first  called  a  cow,  which  name  is  retained  till 


wc  hold  that  they  ought  to  be  ufi  to  every  thing!  the  last.  If  castrated  or  spayed,  she  is  called  a 
af  the  kind,  which  is  so  immediately  connected,  spayed  or  cut  heifer,  or  spayed  or  cut  quey  ifi 
with  their  own  business.  It  is  their  vocation, '^  the  North  parts  of  the  island, 
a^d  they  ought  to  neglect  no  sort  of  informatioa  A  Stone- horse  or  stallion  is  what  we  distin- 
that  may  enable  them  to  conduct  their  affairs  or:  guish  the  male  of  the  horse- kind  by:  while 
to  understand  with  more  facility  whatever  they  I  sucking,  he  is  a  foal  or  colt- foal,  then  a  yearling 
read  or  hear  in  relation  to  any  branch  of  their,  col t,t  afterwards  a  two  and  three  year  old  colt. 


own  pursuits.  Under  this  persua^on,  we  have 
selected  the  following.] — Edit.  Am.  Far, 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  NAMES  OF  MMSSTIC  ANIMALS 
AT  IMFFERRNT  AGES. 

The  general  name  bv  which  the  male  sheep 
are  known,  is  Ram  or  Tup.  When  lambs,  they 
are  called  ram  or  tup-lambs  as  long  as  they  suck. 
From  weaning,  or  taking  from  the  ewes,  to  the 
shearing  or  clipping  for  the  first  time,  they  are 
called  hogs,  hoggerels,  or  lamb-hogs.  Then 
they  take  the  name  of  shearing,  shearling, 
shearhog,  or  dinmond  tups  or  rams.  After  that, 
according  to  the  years  they  are  clipped  or  shorn, 
they  are  called  two- shear,  three-shear,  and  so 
on,  which  always  takes  place  from  the  time  of 
shearing.*  But  when  gelt  or  castrated,  they 
are  caUed  wether-lambs  while  sucking;  then 
wether  hogs,  until  shorn  or  clipped,  when  they 
lake  the  name  of  shearings,  &c. ;  until  they  are 
shorn  a  second  time,  when  they  are  called  young 
wethers,,  or  two'  ^ear-wethers  ;  then  three  or 
four  shear-wethers,  or  more,  according  to  the 
times  they  are  clipped  or  shorn. 


*  The  age  of  eheefi  it  aUo  known  or  pretended 
to  be  /mown^  by  the  changes  on  their  fore-teeth  ;  I 
9ay  pretended^  became  Ttake  upon  me  to  say  that 
U  ia  a  very  uncertain  way  of  judging^  oi  J  will 
endeavour  to^how  aflervfardk 


until  four,  when  they  are  most  commonly  called 
horses,  which  name  holds  through. 

The  female  of  this  breed  is  called  a  Mare  : 
when  suckine,  a  mare  or  filley-fbal»  then  ayear- 
ling-filley,  afterwards  a  two  and  three  year  old 
filley,  and  at  four  she  becomes  a  mare. 

Of  the  Pig-tribe  the  male  is  called  a  Boar  or 
Brawn,  the  female  a  Sow,  the  castrated  male  a 
hog-pig,  the  cut  or  castrated  female  a  gilt  or 
gaut.  Pigs  Qi<  Swine  are  common  names  Uxr  the 
whole  tribe. 

t  /  apprelierid  the  taking  the  name  of  ox  or 
bullock  at  four  instead  of  six  years  old,  has  taken 
place  since  the  drawing  or  working  of  oxen  has 
been  so  much  disused, 

J In  some  places  a  colt  from  one  to  two  years 
is  called  a  stag. 


Prom.  $h£  Massac huMeiUAgrieviSur^  Repository 
andJatmmlt  f^oLvii. 

ON  GELDING  HEIFERS,  SWINE,  &c. 

CBNTLEJCEN, 

I  have  presented  ior  premium  fivt  spayed  sows 


plicant  to  the  premium,  I  beg  leave  to  sui*;  the 
process  in  manner  following,  viz. The  animal 
is  laid  on  its  side  and  held  fast  by  one  person  un- 
less over  forty  pounds  weight ;  exceeding  that 
weight  two  persons  may  be  necessary.  An  in- 
cision is  then  made  fi'om  three  to  six  inches  long, 
proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  subject,  throu^ 
the  integuments  and  abdominal  muscles  to  the 
peritoneum,*  in  a  transverse  direction  from  the 
spine  toward  the  linea  alba,j-  at  the  distance  of 
about  one  inch  from  the  last  short  rib  of  one  side, 
(the  opening  nearly  cx>rrespoiiding  with  the  di- 
rection of  the  rib,)  the  peritoneum  is  then  to  be 
cautiously  opened  to  prevent  wounding  the  intes- 
tines. The  intestines  are  next  to  be  tamed  oat 
vrith  the  hand,  which  exposes  the  ovaria  (whid 
are  two  oval  bodies  on  each  side^f  the  uterus, 
about  the  size  of  a  walnut  in  a  ptg  of  sixty  or 
seventy  pounds  weight)  consisting  of  a  number 
of  small  vesicles  called  ova  ;  these  are  removed 
by  the  knife,  the  intestines  replaced,  and  the 
external  wound  sewed  up,  the  pig  may  then  be 
retomed  to  the  stye  and  fed  sparingly  for  a  few 
days.  In  addition  to  the  pigs  now  exhibited,  this 
operation  has  been  performed  on  twenty  sows  oi 
various  sises  at  Byfield,  in  the  county  of  Essex, 
and  at  Brighton  by  direction  of  Mr.  Parsons, 
who  authorizes  me  to'  state  to  you,  gentlemen, 
that  he  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  my  ability  to 
perform  this  operation  successfully. 

With  great  respect  your  obedient  servant, 
JOHN  BAKER. 

•  Peritoneum,  commonly  cat  fed  film  of  the 
beity.  ^  J 

t  Linea  alba,  »  a  strath*  Htk  drawn  from  the 
point  0^  the  breast  bone,  directly  between  the  lep. 
^o^i 
HORSES  AND  SHEO*. 
Extracted  from  the  Arthivtes  of  Ihefitl  Mnov- 
ledge,  2d  Vol,  page.  298. 

A  comparative  view  of  the  expenses  and  pro- 
fits of  raising  horses  and  sheep.* 

Expenses  <^  raising  one  cott^  viz. 
Finding  the  mare  one  winter,  incladtii|^ 
loss  of  use  of  her,  and  other  unavoida- 
ble expenses,  ^  m 
Finding  the  coH  till  four  years  old,  at  g30 
per  year,  120  00 

Amount,  i60  00 

Risque  of  the  life  of  the  mare  and  colt, 
durittg  thv  raising,  is  worth  the  Inter- 
est of  the  amount  for  one  year,  9  60 


formi^bly  to  the  rule  prescribed  to  entitle  an  ap 


tl69  60 

Expenses  ^  keeping  20  sheep  for  four  years. 
Feeding  20  sheep  four  years,  at  %2  a  year 
each,  is  $40  a  year,  and  four  years  isf  $160  00 

•  One  of  the  most  philanthropic  and  enlight- 
ened gentlemen  of  New  England,  has  promised 
the  Editor  a  paper  on  the  natural  history,  capa- 
cities and  qualities  of  the  mu/f—and  a  compari- 
son between  that  animal  and  the  horse,  for  the 
various  purposes  to  which  each  is  applicable— 
we  are  bound  to  wait  with  patience,  but  were  it 
only  for  the  gratification  we  find  personallr,  in 
perusing  every  thing  from  his  pen,  we  could  not 
repress  the  expression  of  a  hope,  that  be  may 
soon  find  leisure  to  fulfil  his  promise 

Edit.  Am,  Farmer, 


t  This  estimate  is  too  tow.    To  keep  a  sheep  at 
he  oughxto  be^  summer  and  winter,  will  cost  S4 
perfectly  healed  and  io  good  condition^  aad  con*  Iper  year.   But  even  at  that  rate,  the  superior 


prqpt  of  sheep  is  evtcfmf.— Editor  of  Archives. 


I'hey  wiU  probably  raise  hi  ti>e  time  SO 
himbs,  at  $i  each,  which  oaght  to  be 
deducted,  160  00 

They  will  produce  annuallv  ^30  iMiirth 
of  vrool^  which  will  be  a  net  gain  of  130  00 
By  this  calculation  it  will  appear,  that  the 
horse  when  raised,  must  sell  immediately  on  ri- 
sme  four  years  old,  for  the  sum  of  169  dollars  60 
cents,  to  make  the  farmer  whole  for  the  expen- 
ses of  raising  him.— And  of  course,  if  he  should 
remain  one  year  on  hand  without  profitable  em- 
ployment, the  whole  expense  of  keeping  a  full 
grown  horse  a  year,  say  60  dollars,  must  be  ad- 
ded. 

But  the  business  of  raising  sheep,  calculated 
to  the  same  amount  of  expense,  refunds  the  cost 
tjf  feeding,  and  leaves  to  the  farmer  a  nett  profit 
of  120  dollars.  To  which  may  be  added  the  con- 
sideration of  continual  increase,  by  keeping  them 
10  any  length  of  time.  The  advantage  then  in 
fsAvor  oi  raising  sheep,  rather  than-  horses,  i» 
sufficiently  proved  by  this  estimate.  And  the 
immense  and  irreparable  loss  to  individuals  and 
ihc  community,  which  attends  the  keeping  of 
idle  horses,  should  lead  men  to  pursue,  a  more 
rational  coui'se.  It  is  unquestionably  true  from 
the  premises,  that  the  expenses  of  keeping  aae 
idle  horse  for  an  ordinary  life  time,  say  20  years, 
v)mi\d  be  20  times  60,  or  1200^  dollars— a  sum 
5utficient  to  buy  your  son  a  neat  little  (krro,  for 
ever  lost.  The  same  expense  employed  fbr  the 
same  term  in  raising  sheep,  would  produce  at 
least  the  same  amount  in  absolute  gain.  The 
bss  attendant  on  keeping  an  idte  horse,  should 
It:  added  to  the  sum,  which  with  the  same  mo- 
ney differently  applied,  might  be  gained — that 
]s,  2400  dollars  more.  Then  the  faXr  conclusion, 
that  the  comparative  advantage  of  raising  sheep 
rather  than  keeping  one  surplus  or  unnecessary 
horse  in  20  years,  is  3,600: 


CA:4AL  from  BALTIMORE  TO 
CONEWAGO. 
^Continued  from  ftage  295:] 

In  regard  to  the  geographical  extent  of  coun 
try  which  must  send  its  productions  to  mar 
ket  by  the  proposed  canal,  and  be  supplied 
by  It  in  return  with  such  commodities,  as  are 
wanting  for  its  use  and  consumption,  the  com 
miisioners  present  the  following  view,  and  they 
demonstrate  its  accuracy,  by  a  well  delineaiea 
map,  accompanying  their  report — 

**  According  to  t hi' se  principles,  then,  relative 
to  the  extent  and  influence  of  canal  and  river 
nuvigaUon,  we  will  proceed  to  designate  the 
boundaries  of  that  ti-act  of  country,  the  com- 
niercial  intercourse  with  which  is  now,  in  the 
dncrnding  line  ;  and,  when  the  proposed  canal 

complete,  must  be  in  the  ascending  line  ;  and; 
in  every  way  wholly  and  exclusively  connected 
with  the  port  of  Baltimore.  We  will  begin  to 
trace  this  boundary  from  Mechanicksburg,  near 
the  line  between  Pennsylvania  and  this  state ; 
:l*ence  wcstwardly,  includirig  Shippensburg ; 
thence  to  the  Allegany  mountain,  beyond  Bed 
ti  vd  and  Frankstowo  ;  thence  northwardly,  in- 
ciuding  Clearfiela  and  Potter  counties  in  Penn- 
ivlviinia  ;  thence,  including  Steuben  and  Tomp- 
ivins,  through  Courtland,  Chenango,  Otsego,  and 
Delaware  couAties,  in  New  York.;  thence,  in- 
clodiog  Susquehanna  and  Luzerne,  and  through 
^  huylkill,  Lebanon,  and  Lancaster  counties,  in 
Hcims>lvinia,  to  the  Maryland  boundary. — 
W.ihin  the  line  thus  drawn  round  the  navigable 
haters  of  the  Susquehanna ;  and,  which  is  evi- 
dently no  more  than  barely  of  suCRtient  extent  to 
embrace  all  the  country  mm  which  produce  is, 

firctent^  sent  to  market  down  the  Susquehan* 


a  ^hich  must  alwri)  ^  be  <K  iiendciK  o\\  mat  ISusqaehatma    country    being  nearly  one-fifth 

river  for  iiU       comraerciLil  iiuej vim     ktroNf^er,  tven  hi  a  nurrti-ncal  pomt  of  view,  than 

u  1m4c  state  of  Muryhiiifl  Uinjethcr.   But  ihc 


L^reat 

■'t  ith  liny  fie  a  p  on  whatever,  there  is  hiciulii: 
11^ ore  than  half  the  territory  of  the  state  of  Pena- 
j>ylvaaia,  and  a  g»«ai^reioii  of^tttat  of  the  state 
of  New  York. 

"  It  has  been  computed,  that  the  whole  state  of 
Pennsylvania  embraces  an  extent  of  twenty-four 
thousand,  five  hundred  ^uare  miles,  or  twenty- 
seven  milUonsy  two  hundred  thousand  acres  ot 
land.  The  half  of  which,  on  an  insf^ecuon  ot 
the  annexed  map  of  the  Sasquehanna  country, 
and  its  practicable  canal  i*outcs,  on  which  we 
have  laid  down  these  boundaries  just  designated, 
it  will  be  seen,  is  embraced  within  them;  to 
which,  it  will  also  be  seen,  there  must  be  added 
a  portion  of  the  state  of  New  York,  equal  to  tax 
or  seven  conaties  of  that  state.  Hence,  it  will 
appear,  that  according  to  a  £air  and  impartial 
compntatioB,  the  whole  extent  of  the  Susque- 
hanna country  cannot  be  estimated  as  con taiKiug 
less  than  abont  sixteen  millions  of  acres-;  which 
is  not  far  ^brt  of  being  three  times  greater  than 
the  whole  stote  cf  Maryland  together ;  which 
is  computed  at  no  more  than  six  millions,  nine 
hundred  and  twelve  thousand  acres.  To  those 
who  have  visited,  or  are  well  infornKd  as  to  the 
general  character  of  the  Snsquehaqna  country. 
It  will  be  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing ;  and,  to 
others,  it  will  be  sumcient  to  observe,  in  gener- 
al, that  this  vast  region,  in  poii^  of  fertility  and 
excellence  for  all  the  purposes  of'  agriculture,  in 
fine  climate,  pure  mountain,  air,  and  capacity  to 
sustmin  a  great  and  dense  pt^ulation,  is  equalled 
by  few  portion»oi^  this  union,  and  surpassed  by 
none.  A  very  great  portion  of  it  is,  as  yet,  but 
very  thinly  settled,  owing  no  doubt,  in  part,  to 
the  vast  tracts  of  vacant  land  in  every  direction, 
within  our  union,  on  which  our  people  have  been 
induced,  by  the  various  circumstances  of  advan- 
tage, fashion,  or  caprice,  to  plant  themselves ; 
but,  as  it  has  been  justly  observed,  by  a  set  ot 
commissioners,  appointed  by  the  state  of  Penn 
sylvania,  in  their  report  of  January  1790,  '*  the 
great  obstruction  and  bar  to  the  wealth  and  fiofi^ 
uiation  of  this  western  cousitry,  has  been  the  im- 
passable  fails  in  the  rfver  from  Conewagh  to  the 
tide"  This  country  is  yet  in  a  great  degree  to 
be  fined  with  population ;  the  extent  and  nature 
of  its  resources  are  vet  to  be  explored ;  and  the 
amount  and  value  of  its  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  sea-port,  with  which  it  is,  by  nature, 
so  strongly  connected,  have  been  only  begun  to 
be  developed  within  the  last  twenty  years  ;  and 
cannot,  therefore,  as  yet,  be  fully  appreciated. 
But  some  idea  of  the  immense  amount  to  which 
the  value  of  that  intercourse  would  be,  almost 
immediately  swelled;  on  the  opening  of  the  pro- 
posed canaf,  may  be  formed,  by  adverting  to  the 
very  great  amount  of  the  comnunlities  which  has 
of  late  been  annually  committed  to  all  the  immi- 
nent dangers  of  the  river,  in  its  present  condi- 
tion, and  submitted  to  be  dashed  down  from  Con- 
ewago  to  tide,  a  distance  of  about  seventy  miles, 
in  less  than  seven  hours,  by  one  of  the  most  fii- 
rions,  perilous,  and  ungovernable  torrents  in  the 
worid. 

By  adverting  to  the  last  oentns  of  the  United 
Slates,  it  will  be  seen,  that  there  was,  at  that 
time,  seated  within  this  great  range  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna country,  as- extended  through  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania  into  the  state  of  New  York>  a 
population  <]f  not*  lesathanfive  hundred  and  two 
thousand,  six  hundred 'soula-;  composed,  almost 
altogether,  of  firee  whites^  and  principally  of  in 
dostriottsagrioulturists ;  and  that  the  whole  pop 
uiation  of  the  state  of  Maryland,  including  all 
descrip^onsi  according  to  the  same  census, 
amounted  to  no  more  than  four  hundred  and 


popiiUtioii,  Hi  present,  seated  within  the  Sus- 
quehanna country  may  be  con&idered  as  among 
the  most  active,  vigorous,  and  productive  of  any 
within  our  union  ;  and,  thereiore,  when  we  re- 
collect the  rapidity  of  the  increase  of  population 
in  every  direction  over  the  United  States,  where 
both  soil  and  climate  are  friendly  to  human  ex- 
istence, it  may  be  confidently  predicted,  that,  at 
the  end  of  twenty -five  years  from  the  date  of  the 
last  census,  there  will  be  found  within  those 
limits,  which  we  have  designated  as  the  Susque- 
hanna country,  a  population  of  at  least  one  mil- 
lion of  souls  ;  the  great  mass  of  whose  ex]>ort9 
and  imports,  to  and  from  all  foreign  nations,  can 
only  be  effected  by  means  of  the  Susquehanna 
river,  through  that  sea  port  which  shall  be  ren- 
dered most  cheaply  and  easily  accessible  to  its 
navigable  waters  ;  and,  that  access  can  only  be 
effected,  as  we  conceive,  through  the  proposed 
canal  from  the  port  of  Baltimore. 

It  may  startle  the  apprehension  of  some  to 
find  that  we  have  approached,  with  the  northern 
boundary  of  that  which  we  designate  as  the  Sns» 
quehanna  count  17,  so  near  to  the  grand  Erie  ca- 
nal of  New  York,  as  to  include  the  upper  ends  of 
the  Seneca  and  Cayuga  lakes^  which  have  been 
generally  considered  by  the  citizens  of  New  York 
as  forming  properly  a  part  of  their  great  work. 
And  this,  in  some  respects,  is  true.  But  it  is  a 
first  principle  in  all  commercial  operations,  that 
all  commodities  will  always  be  sent  to  market 
along  that  route  over  which  they  can  be  tran»* 
ported  soonest  and  cheapest.  It  is  a  fact  then# 
that  the  transportation  down  the  river  is  accessi- 
ble so  much  sooner,  and  is  so  much  cheaper, 
than  down  the  lake  and  the  grand  Erie  canal^ 
that,  from  twelve  and  a  half  to  twenty  -five  centr 
more  per  bushel  is  given  for  wheat  at  the  naviga« 
ble  points  of  Owego,  Bath,  &c.  on  the  Susque* 
hanna,  to  be  sent  down  that  river  to  Baltimore, 
than  can  be  afforded  for  it  any  where  on  the  lakes, 
to  be  sent  to  the  tide.  In  consequence  of  which 
great  quantities  of  wheat,  and  other  commodi- 
ties arc  annually  sent  across  from  those  lakes,  to- 
the  Susquehanna,  and  thence  down  to  Baltimore. 

"The  costs  and  charges  of  navigating  an  ark 
of  forty  tons  burthen,  which  is  the  average  ton- 
nage of  those  vessels  from  Owego  to  Conewago, 
a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  is 
about  fifty  dollars,  aiul  somewhat  proportionally 
more  or  less,  from  any  point  higher  up  or  lower 
down  the  river.  But  from  Conewago,  or  Colum- 
bia, a  distance,  at  farthest,  of  not  more  than 
sixty  or  seventy  miles,  by  the  river  channel,  to 
tide ;  the  expense  of  navigating  a  similar  ark 
down  the  torrent,  (and  with  a  burthen  of  more 
than  fifty  tons,  no  one  will  venture  to  descend,)  is 
from  fifty  to  seventy  dollars.  Thus  constituting 
more  than  one  half  of  the  whole  expense  of 
navigating  the  river  from  any  of  its  highest 
points  ;  independent  of  the  insurance,  which  to 
Conewago  is  nothing,  or  not  more  than  one  half 
per  cent,  but  which  from  Conewago  to  tide  is 
worth  from  seven  to  ten  per  cent  on  the  valne  of 
the  cargo ;  but  on  the  proposed  canal,  from  Con- 
ewago to  Baltimore,  the  whole  expense  of 
transportation  through,  would  not  exceed  half 
that  amount.  Tlie  proposed  canal,  then,  would 
be  the  means  of  saving,  in  the  descending  navi- 
gation, one  fourth  in  the  expense  of  transporta- 
tion from  the  most  remote  point,  and  all  the  pre- 
miums for  insurance.*' 

To  the  following  extracts,  we  wiould  invite  pan- 
ticular  attention,  of  the  many  whon  we  know 
have,  without  sufficient  knowledge  of,  or  reflec- 
tion on  the  subject,  expressed  snrprise;  that  it 


seven-  tbonsandy  three  hundred  and  fifty.  Thejsheald  be  thought  deahrable  toconturae  the  caaal 
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AMfiUICAN  KAKMEK. 


on  to  Baltimore,  after  striking  tide  water  at  Port 
Deposit. — 

"  But,  it  has  been  asked  with  some  dcjcree  of 
surprise,  by  many  intelligent  citizens  ;  where- 
fore proceed  farther  with  the  canal  after  you 
have  passed  the  great  river  obstruction,  and 
reached  such  good  tide  navigation  as  that  from 
Port  Deposit  and  Havre  de-grace  to  Baltimore? 
This  surprise  seems  to  have  been  excited,  and 
the  inquiry  to  have  been  made  from  not  advert- 
ing to  the  nature  and  object  of  canal  navigation. 
The  great  object  of  all  canals  has  been  to  open  a 
communication  by  which  bulky  and  heavy  com- 
modities can  be  cheaftly  and  readily  water  borne 
from  the  place  of  production  to  the  market  or 
place  of  sale.  And,  it  is  quite  obvious,  that  in  at- 
taining this  object,  every  break  in  the  continuity 
of  the  voyage  of  the  canal  vessel,  every  inter- 
ruption in  the  passage,  end  every  trans-shipment 
of  the  commodity  must  be  attended  with  delay 
and  expense  ;  and,  consequently,  produce  an  ad- 
dition to  the  price  of  transportation.  It  is  from 
these  conside)*ations,  as  will  be  seen,  on  an  in- 
spection of  the  maps  of  the  canal  route*  of  all 
European  countries,  that  all  canals  have  been 
continued  to  a  great  market,  sea-port,  or  place 
of  sale  and  consumption.  The  same  principles 
have  governed  in  directing  the  route,  and  con- 
tinuation of  al.  the  canals,  that  have  been  made 
in  our  own  country  ;  or  where  they  have  been 
disregarded  or  overlooked,  the  evil  has  been 
loudly  complained  of  when  it  was  too  late  to 
remedy  the  defect,  but  at  a  very  great  expense. 
The  Middlesex  canal  in  Massachusetts,  instead 
of  stopping  at  the  head  of  tide,  where  the  navi- 
gation is  as  good  as  could  possibly  be  desired,  of 
its  kind,  is  carried  along  side  of  it  four  miles 
further  into  the  harbour  of  Boston.  The  great 
Erie  canal  of  New  York  is  no  where  connected 
with  the  navigation  of  the  river,  by  the  side  of 
-which  it  passes,  although  it  is  in  many  places 
exceedingly  good,  and,  for  some  distance  above 
Albany,  the  canal  passes  just  along  side  of  the 
tide  navigation.  In  speaking  of  the  Potomac 
eanal,  Mr.  Gallatin  observes,  that  <*  the  legisla 
tive  impartiality  which  has  required  the  canal  to 
enter  the  river  at  the  very  head  o/*  tide^  in  order 
that  Virginia  may  have  an  equal  chance  of  be 
coming  the  depot  of  its  commerce  with  Mary< 
land,  has  very  much  injured  its  utility  to  the 
country  at  large."  And,  speakmg  of  the  James 
river  canal,  he  observes,  that  one  of  its  princi 
pal  faults  consisted  in  its  not  being  continued 
down  into  the  port  itself,  instead  of  being  stop- 
ped at  the  upper  end  of  the  city  of  Richmond. 
The  market  for  the  produce  brought  down  the 
Santee  river  is  Charleston  in  South  Carolina; 
and  the  river  boats  were  obliged,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  to  enter  the  sea,  and  to  reach  that 
port  by  a  navigation  along  the  sea  shore,  for 
which  they  were  not  calculated.  To  remedy 
that  inconvenience,  and  to  insure  a  permanent 
navigation,  a  canal  was  opened,  uniting  the  Santee 
with  Cooper  river,  which  empties  into  the  har- 
bour of  Charleston.  Thus  it  appears,  as  well 
from  general  principles  as  from  experience,  in 
our  own  country  and  in  others,  that  a  canal,  in 
order  to  produce  all  the  benefits  expected  from 
such  navigation,  must  be  continued  down  actually 
into  the  market  or  sea-port. 

But  there  never  was  a  case,  perhaps,  in  which 
the  propriety  of  continuing  the  canal  down  into 
the  very  port  could  be  sustained  by  more  cogent 
and  incontrovertible  reasons  and  proofs,  than 
that  of  the  instance  now  under  consideration.^ 
It  is  perfectly  obvious  to  every  one,  at  all  con 
versant  with  the  nature  of  tide  navigation,  that 
the  arks  and  boats  by  which  any  of  our  interior 
streams  are  navigated,  are  utterly  unfit  to  con 
tend  with  the  winds  and  waves  on  the  exposed 
deep  waters  of  the  tide  any  where  along  the  sea- 


board ;  and,  therefore,  as  we  have  seen,  it  has 
never  been  attempted  where  it  could  possibly  be 
avoided.  It  is  true,  that  for  several  years  after 
the  trade  down  the  Susquehanna  began  to  open, 
the  bold  enterprise  of  the  boatmen  of  that  river 
tempted  them  to  put  out  upon  the  Chesapeake  in 
their  rude  frail  barks,  with  a  determination,  if 
practicable,  to  pursue  their  way  to  market ;  but 
the  accidents,  disappointments  and  losses,  were 
soon  found  to  be  so  very  great,  that  all  ideas  of 
such  perilous  voyages  were  abandoned ;  and  they 
are  now  never  thought  of  or  attempted.  The 
cargoes  of  the  Susquehanna  river  boats  are  now 
always  trans-shipped,  at  Port  Deposit,  into  bay 
craft,  and  sent  thence,  round  by  the  Chesapeake 
to  Baltimore.  The  proposed  canal  then,  from 
the  basin  of  Baltimore  to  a  point  opposite  Port 
Deposit,  ma^  be  considered  as  intended  to  con- 
tinue, expedite,  and  facilitate  the  transportation 
of  any  commodities  from  the  Susquehanna  coun- 
try, instead  of  stopping  them  at  the  head  of  tid^,!  Freight,  &c.  on  forty  tons  flour, 
and  sending  them,  thence,  voxxxid  by  the  Chesa- 
peake. A  fair  estimate,  therefore,  of  the  con- 
veniences  and  inconveniences  of  each,  of  the 
canal,  and  of  the  bay  route,  in  some  of  the  most 
important  particulars,  will  place  their  compara- 
tive merits  in  the  clearest  point  of  view,  andena- 
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forty-five  dollars,  every  forty  tons  of  grain  witb 
an  expense  of  fifty-two  dollars,  and  every  forty 
tons  ef  flour  with  thirty-eight  dollars.  We  say 
nothing  of  waste,  and  deterioration  by  trans- 
shipping, of  perils,  &c.  which  might  make  these 
differences  still  greater.  This  comparative  view 
of  the  relative  advantages  of  the  two  routes  from 
Port  Deposit  to  Baltimore,  will  stand  thus: 

CanaL 

Distance,  ....  40miley 
Delay  and  passage,       .         .  .2  days. 

Freight  and  toll  on  forty  tons  of  coal, 
grain  or  flour.      .         .      '  .        21  dols. 

The  Chesapeake. 

Distance, 

Delay,  trans-shipping  and  passage. 
Freight,  &c.  on  forty  tons  coal. 
Freight,  &c.  on  forty  tons  grain. 


70  miles. 

8  days. 
45  doUs, 
52  dolls. 
38  dolls. 

These  advantages  are  perfectly  obvious  and 
decisive.  And  from  this  statement  it  is  also 
clear,  that  with  this  continuation  of  the  propo- 
sed canal  from  Port  Deposit,  no  other  market 
whatever  can,  with  any  thing  like  the  same  ad- 
ble  everv  one,  at  once,  understandingly  to  decide  |  vantages,  come  in  competition  with  that  of  Bal- 
which  of  them  deserves  the  preference.  timore;  because,  to  reach  any  other  sea-port 

"The  avei-age  tonnage  of  the  arks,  that  de-J  would  require  transshipment  at  Port  Deposit, 
scend  the  Susquehanna  is,  as  has  already  been  ob-i  additional  tolls,  exposures,  delays,  andthetrav- 
served,  about  forty  tons  each.  We  will  take  the  elling  a  much  greater  distance  by  canal  and  natu- 
case  of  such  an  ark,  and  suppose  her  cargo  to  ral  navigation.  But,  if  the  proposed  canal  were 
consist  of  one  or  other  of  the  three  most  impor-  to  end  at  Port  Deposit,  or  to  have  no  locks,  or 
taut  productions  of  the  Susquehanna  country ;  communication,  near  that,  with  the  river,  by 
that  IS,  of  coal,  of  grain,  or  of  flour.  By  the, which  it  could  be  entered,  all  commodities 
way  of  the  proposed  canal,  her  cargo  would  brought  down  to  the  tide,  at  that  place,  over  the 
reach  Baltimore  in  a  distance  of  forty  miles  ;  but,  bed  of  the  river,  must  necessarily  be  trans- 
by  the  way  of  the  Chesapeake  bay,  it  would  have  shipped,  and  might  be  taken  to  other  markets 
to  travel  seveiity  miles.  Allowing  for  every  pos-  which  they  might  reach  as  conveniently,  as  soon, 
sible  delay,  any  way  incident  to  the  mode  of!  and  at  as  little  expense  as  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
transportation,  and  the  passage  by  the  canal  to"^  ^*^  "  ' 

Baltimore  could  be  effected  in  two  days  ;  but  at 
Port  Deposit  there  would,  on  an  average,  be  a 
delay  of  five  days  for  getting  a  bay  craft  into 
which  to  trans-ship  the  cargo ;  and  when  that 
was  done,  the  passage  to  Baltimore,  on  an  aver- 
age, could  not  be  made  in  less  than  three  days 
more  ;  the  delay  and  passage  by  the  way  of  the 
Chesapeake  would,  then  be  eight  days.  We  will 
suppose  the  toll  to  be,  as  in  New  York,  gradua 
ted  on  the  several  commodities,  passing  on  the 
canal,  according  to  their  respective  natures,  in 
bulk,  weight,  quautity,  and  value.  Let  us  then 
set  down  the  average  of  the  three  commodities  of 
coal,  grain,  and  flour,  at  one  cent  a  ton,  per 
mile  ;  that  will  be  forty  cents  a  ton,  or  six- 
teen dollars  for  the  whole  cargo  through  to  Bal- 
timore. The  freight  on  a  canal  has  never  been 
reckoned  at  more  than  a  cent  a  ton  per  mile  ; 
which  would  amount  to  just  sixteen  dollars  more ; 
but  in  this  instance,  such  an  allowance  for  freight 
would  he  entirely  too  much  ;  because  the  only 
additional  cost  to  the  ark,  when  moving  on  the 
canal,  instead  of  laying  still  until  sold,  would  be 
the  hire  of  the  towing  horses  and  attendants, 
which  could  not  exceed  five  dollars.  The  toll 
and  freight  of  either  of  those  commodities  would 
not,  then,  exceed  twenty-one  dollars  by  the  way 
of  the  canal ;  but,  by  the  way  of  the  Chesapeake, 
the  freight  on  coal  is  one  dollar  per  ton ;  on 
grain,  it  is  one  dollar  seventeen  cents  per  ton,  or 
three  cents  per  bushel  of  fifty-eight  pounds,  or 
what  is  called  running  measure ;  on  flour,  it  is 
eight  cents  a  barfel,  or  eighty-two  cents  a  ton, 
averaging  the  barre\^  at  two  hundred  and  eigh 
teen  pounds  each.  To  which  must  be  added  the 
cost  of  trans-shipping  the  cargo  of  an  ark  of  for 
ty  tons,  which  is  estimated  at  five  dollars  more  ; 
so  that  every  forty  tons  of  coal  is  charged  with 


by  the  way  of  the  Chesapeake.  It  is  believed 
that,  taking  advantage  of  the  most  favourable 
floods,  for  some  time  after  the  proposed  canal 
may  have  been  completed,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  commodities  will  continue  to  be  taken 
down  the  bed  of  the  river  to  tide ;  to  all  such, 
the  locks  at  Havre-de  grace,  and  the  canal 
thence  to  Baltimore,  would  open  and  afford  a 
most  inviting,  convenient,  and  safe  mode  of  be- 
ing transported  directly,  and  expeditiously,  to 
the  ciiy  of  Baltimore  ;.  one  from  which  it  is  con- 
fidently believed  no  river  vessel  would  willingly 
turn  aw^i  and  send  the  commodities  with  whlcK 
she  was  freighted  to  any  other  market  whatever. 

"  The  price  of  the  transportation  of  wheat  on 
the  river  from  Owego,  Bath,  or  any  other  point 
on  the  Susquehanna,  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
is  about  twenty  five  Cents  a  bushel,  down,  and 
round  to  Baltimore ;  or,  at  the  average  rate  of 
about  one  hundred  dollars  for  every  forty  tons  of 
all  articles  down  to  tide  only  ;  more  than  half  of 
which  is  paid  for  the  transportation  on  the  river 
from  Cdnewago  to  tide  ;  independent  of  the  risk, 
which  is  estimated  as  equal  to  from  seven  to  ten 
per  cent.  But  on  the  canal,  the  commodity 
would  be  exposed  to  no  risk,  little  delay,  and 
comparatively  a  small  expense.  Let  us  now  ex- 
tend the  comparative  view  we  have  before  exhi- 
bited, to  the  whole  of  the  two  routes  from  the 
head  of  the  Conewago  falls  to  Baltimore.  Let 
us  say,  that  each  of  the  three  articles  of  coal,  of 
grain,  and  of  flour,  is  charged  with  a  toll  through 
of  one  dollar  a  ton  ;  and,  that  the  freight  of  each 
ark  would  amount  to  ten  dollars  through ;  and, 
that  the  delay  and  passage  would  amoui>t  to  four 
days  on  the  canal.  From  Conewago  to  tide,  by 
he  river,  the  delay  and  passage  may  be  set  down 
iit  two  days,  and  the  freight  and  pilotage  at  fifty 
dollars  for  each  ark  of  forty  tons.   The  contrast 


an  expense,  by       way  oi  the  Chesapeake,  of  between  the  expense  of  transportation  cm  the  two 


AM ER It  AN  FARMER. 


130  miles. 

10  days. 

95  dolls. 
102  dolls. 

88  dolls. 


Ttutet  from  Cooewagn  to  BuiiHuarcr, 
IWIflQ^c)  ViU  Itand  thus  t 

tht  CanaL 

l^iitance,  ....  93  miles. 
i)clay  and  passage,  .  .  .4  days. 
[  oil '  and  treight  through  for  an  ark  of 

forty  tons,    ....      50  dolls. 
liivcr  and  Bay  Muvigation, 
Dlhtance»  .... 
Delay  and  passage. 
Freight,  &c.  on  coal. 
Freight,  &c,  on  grain. 
Freight,  &C.  on  flour, 

Thus  the  proposed  canal,  when  completed, 
would  be  the  means  of  saving  full  one  half  of  the 
present  price  of  transportation  from  Conewago 
;o  Baltimore,  on  every  forty  tons  of  commodi 
lies  brought  down  the  river,  from  any  point  be 
^(Mld  the  head  of  the  falls:  and  would,  there- 
tore,  be,  in  effect,  offering  a  bounty  to  that 
triiount  for  all  commodities  exported  from  the 
>usquehanna  country,  as  an  encouragement  for 
!htir  increase. 

(To  be  continued,) 
EQUESTRIAN  PERFORMANCES. 

RAPID  TRAVELLING  AND  PRINTING. 

The  President's  Message  was  transported  from 
'he  Office  of  the  National  Intelligencer,  to  the 
Printing  Office  in  Baltimore,  distance  thii*ty- 
tight  miles,  and  there  printed  and  published, 
ail  in  five  hours.  This  reminds  us  of  some  of  the 
:oUowiog  Equestrian  Performances. 

Edit,  Jim,  Far, 

One  of  the  earliest  in  ihe  order  of  time,  in 
Fiigland  occurred  in  the  year  1604,  In  the  reign 
of  James  I.  when  John  Lepton,  Esq.  Ken  wick, 
in  Vorkahire,  who  was  one  of  his  Majesty's 
>rrooros,  undertook  to  ride  five  times  between 
London  and  York,  from  Monday  morning  till 
Swiurday  night.  He  accordingly  set  out  from 
Martin's  Ic-Grand,  between  two  and  three  in 
the  morning  of  the  26th  of  May,  and  arrived  at 
York  on  the  same  day,  between  five  and  six  in 
ihe  afternoon;  rested  there  that  night  and  the 
:.ext  day  returned  to  St.  Martin's  le  Grand 
i^)out  seven  in  the  evening,  where  he  staid  till 
A !jout  three  o'clock  the  next  morning.  He  reached 
\  ork,  a  second  time,  about  seven  at  night,  from 
whence  he  set  off  again  for  London  about  three 
in  Che  morning,  and  reached  London  be 
'Hten  seven  and  eight.  He  set  off  again  for 
York  between  two  and  three  in  the  morning  fol 
towir.g,  and  getting  there  between  seven  and 
^  :<ht  at  night,  completed  his  undertaking  in 
r.\e  days.  On  the  Monday  following  he  left 
^  ork,  aDd  came  to  his  Majesty's  court  at  Green- 
^  ich,  as  fresh  and  as  cheerful  as  when  he  first 
^et  out. 

In  iroi,  Mr.  Sinclair,  a  gentleman,  ofKirby 
Lonsdale^  in  Cumberland,  for  a  wager  of  five 
iiundred  guineas,  rode  a  galloway  of  his,  on  the 
^wifi,  at  Carlisle,  a  thousand  miles  in  a  thousand 
successive  hours. 

Id  1745,  Mr.  Cooper  Thomhill,  masterof  the 
BcU  Inn,  at  Stilton,  in  Huntingdonshire,  made  a 
match,  for  a  considerable  sum,  to  ride  three 
limes  between  Stilton  and  London.  He  was  al- 
lowed as  many  horses  as  he  pleased,  and  to  per- 
form it  in  fifteen  hours.  He  accordingly  staited 
-^n  Monday,  April  29, 1745,  and  rode, 

A.  m.  sec. 

From  Stilton  toShoreditch  church, 

London,  (71  miles)  in      •         3  52  59 
From  London  to  Stilton,  in   .      ,    ^  50  57 
From  Stilton  to  London,  in    .    .      3  49  56 
Which  was  two  hundi*ed  and  thirteen  miles  in 
f  leveA  hours,  thirty- three  minutes,  and  fifty-two 


seconds  ;  and  three  houri,  twenty -mx  mituiuii, 
and  eight  seconds  wilhin  the  time  aUowed  hiro^ 

On  Wedneiday,  June  27, 1759,  Jeniion  ^ftfto^ 
Esq.  perfonned  a  match  against  time,  on  New 
market  Heath;  the  conditions  of  which  were,  he 
was  to  ride  fitty  miles  (having  as  many  horses  as 
he  pleased)  in  two  successive  hours,  which  he 
accomplished  with  ten  horses,  in  one  iiour,  forty- 
nine  minutes  and  seventeen  seconds. 

In  1761,  a  match  was  made  between  Jenison 
Shafto  and  Hugo  Meynel,  Esqrs.  for  two  hundred 
guineas ;  Mr.  Shafto  to  get  a  person  to  ride  one 
hundred  miles  a  day  (on  any  one  horse  each  day) 
fdr  twenty-nine  days  together ;  to  have  any  num 
ber  of  horses  not  exceeding  twenty-nine.  The 
person  chose  by  Mr.  Shafto  was  Mr.  John  Wood- 
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PKOGNOSTlCATTbNS  OF  THE 
WEATHHH. 
Mr.  Kirwan  has  lakl  down  the  following  plan, 
from  observations  that  have  I  seen  made  in  England, 
during  a  period  of  112  years;  namely,  1677  to 
1789,  vide  "  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy**  vol.  v.  1.  When  no  storm  has  either 
preceded  or  followed  the  vernal  equinox,  the 
succeeding  summer  is  in  general  drv,  or  at  least 
so,  five  times  out  of  six.  2.  If  a  storm  happen 
from  an  easterly  point,  on  the  19th,  20th,  or  21st 
day  of  May,  the  ensuing  summer,  will  four  times 
in  five,  be  also  dry.  The  same  event  generally 
takes  place  if  a  storm  arise  on  the  25th,  26th, 
or  27lh  days  of  March,  in  any  point  of  the  com- 
pass.   3.  Should  there  be  a  storm,  either  at 


cock,  who  started  on  Newmarket  Heath,  the  4th  ■  south-west  or  west -south- west,  on  the  19th,  20th 
of  May,  1761,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  or  fhe  19th,  20th,  21st,  or  22d  of  March,  the 
finished  (having  used  only  fourteen  horses)  on  folfowing  summer  is  wet  five  times  out  of  six 
the  first  of  June,  about  six  in  the  evening  In  England,  if  the  winters  and  springs  be  dry. 

The  last  week  in  September,  1781,  a  great  I  they  are  mostly  cold;  but  if  moist,  they  are 
match  of  four  hundred  and  twenty  mile*  in  one i generally  warm;  on  the  contrary,  dry  summers 
whole  week,  was  rode  over  Lincoln  two  mile!  and  autumns  are  usually  hot;  as  moist  summers 
course,  and  won  by  Richard  Hanstead,  of  Lin-  are  cold.  Thus,  if  the  humidity  and  dryness  of 
coUi,  and  his  famous  grey  horse,  with  great  ease,'  a  particular  dry  season  be  determined,  a  tolera- 
havmg  three  hours  and  a  half  to  spare.  ]  bly  correct  idea  maybe  formed  respecting  its 

December  29th,  1786,  Mr.  Hull's  horse  Quib-' temperature.  To  these  indications  may  be  ad- 
ler,  run  a  match  for  a  thousand  guineas,  twenty-  ded  the  following  maxims;  which  being  the  re- 
three  miles  in  one  hour,  round  the  Flat  at  New-  suit  of  observations,  made  by  accurate  inquirers, 
market,  which  he  performed  in  fifty-seven  may  so  far  be  depended  upon  as  they  will  affoi3 
minutes  and  ten  seconds*  a  ci  iterion  of  the  mildness  or  severity,  and  of 

August  15th,  1792.  To  decide  a  wager  of  fifty  the  dryness  or  moisture  of  future  seasons.  2.  A 
pounds,  between  Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Brewer  of  moist  autumn,  succeeded  by  a  mild  winter  is 
Stamford,  the  latter  gentleman's  horse.  Labourer,  generally  followed  by  a  dr>'  and  cold  spring ;' in 
ran  twenty  times  round  the  race  ground  (exactly  consequence  of  which,  vegetation  is  generally 
a  mile)  at  Preston,  in  fifty -four  minutes.  retarded.   2d.  Should  the  summer  be  uncom- 

In  October,  1791,  at  the  Curragh  meeting  in  monly  wet,  .the  succeeding  winter  will  be  se- 
Ireland,  Mr.  Wilde,  a  sporting  gentleman,  made  vere;  because  the  heat  or  warmth  of  the  earth 
bets  to  the  amount  of  two  thousand  guineas,  to  will  be  carried  off  by  such  unusual  evaporation, 
ride  against  time,  viz.  one  hundred  and  twenty-  Farther,  wet  summers  are  mostly  attended  with 
seven  English  miles  in  nine  hours.  On  the  6th  an  increased  quantity  of  fruit  on  the  white  thorn 
of  October  he  started,  in  a  valley  near  the  Cur-  and  dog  rose  ;  nay,  the  uncommon  fruitfulness 
ragh  course,  where  two  miles  were  measured,  of  these  shrubs  is  considered  as  the  presage  of 
in  a  circular  direction:  each  time  he  encompassed  an  intensely  cold  winter.  3.  A  severe  winter  is 
the  course  it  was  regularly  marked.  During  the  always  indicated  by  the  appearance  of  cranes 
interval  of  changing  horses,  he  refreshed  himself  .and  other  birds  of  passage,  at  an  early  period 
with  a  mouthtul  of  brandy  and  water,  and  wasjin  autumn — because  they  never  migrate  south- 
no  more  than  six  hours  and  twenty  one  minutes,;  ward  till  the  cold  season  has  commenced  in  the 
in  completing  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  {northern  regions.  4.  If  frequent  showers  fall  in 
miles;  of  course  he  had  two  hours  and  thirty- 'the  month  of  Septe-nber,  it  seldom  rains  in  May 
live  minutes  to  spare.— Mr.  Wilde  had  no  more  I  and  the  reverse.   5.  On  the  other  hand,  whep 


than  ten  horses,  but  they  were  all  blood,  and 
from  the  stud  of  —  Daley,  Esq. — Whilst  on 
horseback,  without  allowing  any  thing  for  chang- 
ing of  horses,  he  rode  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
miles  an  hour,  for  six  hours.  He  was  so  little 
fatigued  with  this  extraordinary  performance, 
that  he  was  at  the  Turf  Club  House,  in  Kildare 
ths  same  evening. 

The  expedition  of  the  express,  with  the  ac- 
count of  the  drawing  of  the  Irish  lottery,  for 
1792,  has  never  yet  been  equalled,  as  will  appear 
from  the  following  road  bill  of  the  third  day's 
express,  Nov.  15,  1792. 

m.      h.  m. 

Holyhead  to  Birmingham    .    163^  in  11  45 
Birmingham  to  Stratford  upon 

Avon  ...       23i       2  4 

Stratford  upon  Avon  to  Loudon  105      7  45 
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October  the  14th,  1791,  a  trotting  match  took 
place  on  the  Rumford  road,  between  Mr. 
Bishop's  brown  mare  18  years  old,  and  Mr. 
Green's  chesnut  gelding,  six  years  old,  12  stone 
each,  for  50  guineas  a  side,  which  was  won  with 
ease  by  Mr.  Bishop's  mare.  They  were  to  trot 
sixteen  miles,  which  the  mare  performed  in  fifty - 
six  minutes  and  some  seconds. 

[Snorting  Anecdotes,'] 


the  wind  often  blows  from  the  south  west,  during 
either  summer  or  autumn,  when  the  air  is  unu- 
sually cold  for  the  season,  both  to  our  sensations 
and  by  the  thermometer ;  at  the  same  time  the 
mercury  being  low  in  the  barometer :  under  these 
conditions  a  profuse  fall  of  rain  may  be  expected. 
6.  Great  storms,  rains,  or  other  violent  com- 
motions of  the  clouds,  produce  a  kind  of  crisis 
in  the  atmosphere ;  so  that  they  are  attended  with 
a  regular  succession  either  of  fine  or  bad  weather 
tor  some  months.  Lastly,  an  unproductive  year 
mostly  succeeds  a  rainy  winter ;  as  a  rough  and 
cold  autumn  prognosticates  a  severe  winter. 

preseryatio^oFfood. 

A  sea  yoyage,  though  it  generally  produces  a 
good  appetite,  does  not  as  often  furnish  the 
means  of  gratifying  it ;  and  a  ship,  either  for 
comfort  or  luxury,  is  not  usually  the  place  where 
those,  who  attach  value  to  such  matters,  cau  be 
accommodated. 

Still  all  pleasures  are  comparative,  and  the 
accommodations,  personal  and  gastronomic,  of 
those  who  from  whatever  cause  are  at  this  day 
induced  to  venture  on  board  ship,  are  so  much 
increased  beyond  any  thing  known  to  the  older 
time,  that,  in  that  sense,  they  may  be  truly 
said  to  be  both  comfortable  and  luxurious. 

Among  the  wants  which  are  most  sensibly  feit 
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at  sea,  and  which  modern  refinement  and  in- 
genuity have  found  the  means  of  remedying,  is 
that  of  fresh  provisions.  In  this  respect,  Messrs. 
Kensett  and  Daggett,  of  this  city,  nave  accom- 
plished so  much  that  they  can  put  up  fish,  poul- 
try, game,  nay  custards,  so  as  to  preserve  them 
in  any  climate,  an4  almost  for  any  time,  with- 
out any  perceptible  alteration  in  their  original 
taste  or  <^uality.  This  is  chieftv  effected,  we 
believe,  by  having  them  enclosed  in  tin  cases, 
her  metrically  sealed.  We  are  pleased  to  learn 
that  the  use  of  these  pro\isionsis  becoming  ge- 
neral, and  have  much  satisfaction  in  presenting 
to  the  public  the  subjoined  testimonial  of  Com 
modore  Porter  as  to  their  esccellence : 
Cojiy  of  q  letter  from  Com,  Porter  in  anvwer\ 
to  jSf€89r8,  Daggett  and  Kenaeli^  of  this  city 
resfiecting  hia  opinion  of  their  fireaerued  freah 
firovi^ionk, 

"  Washington,  Nov.  13th,  1823, 
Gentlemen— Your  letter  of  the  30th  ult 
should  have  been  answered,  at  an  earlier  period 
but  for  unavoidable  absence  and  a  great  press  of 
business* 

I  have  given  to  your  preserved  meats  a  (hir 
trial,  particularly  the  beef  and  poultry,  both  for 
the  Hospital  department  and  as  rations,  as  well 
as  at  my  own  table— and  1  have  taken  every  oc- 
casion to  recon>mend  them  not  only  to  the  offi- 
cers under  my  command,  but  to  others  going  to 
sea.  1  have  taken  some  pains  to  bring  them  into 
general  use  in  the  Navy,  and  you  may  calculate 
oti  a  favorable  disposition  on  my  part  toward 
your  establishment  so  long  as,  by  your  care  and 
attention  in  putting  up  the  provisions,  you  may 
have  a  title  to  it. 

Some  of  the  provisions,  which  I  took  from 
New  York  last  winter,  are  now  on  hand,  and  as 
good  as  the  day  they  were  received. 
Very  respectfully, 

your  obedient  servant, 

D.  PORTER. 
Messrs.  Daggett  and  Kkns£tt,  7 

616  Water  street,  New  York."  5 


cloths  of  the  Steubenville  Factory  ;  but  we  have 
no  doubt  the  truth  of  the  observation  holds  good 
as  to  every  woollen  factory  in  the  United  States 
established  on  the  same  liberal  scale.  Our  do- 
mestic cottons  vfore  themselves  into  repute ;  and 
nothing  but  a  fair  trial  of  our  domestic  cloths 
is  necessary,  to  produce  a  similar  conviction  as 


FROM  THB;  SCIOTO  GAZETTE. 

THP  STEUBENVILLE  WOOLLEN 
FACTORY. 
This  es^fiblishraent,  which  has  b^n,  m  opera- 
tiop  for  s^s^veral  years,  and  has  had  to.  encounter 
the  strong  prejudices,  of  the  people  in  favor  of 
every  thing  of  foreign  manufacture,  seems,  at 
length,  to  have  obtained,  in  some  de;gree,  the 
high  reputation  to  which  it  has  always  been 
justly  entitled.  The  ojvners.  deserve  great  cre- 
dit, not  only  for  their  financial  skill  in  collecting 
the  resources  requisite  to  carry  into  operation  so  boarded 
expensive  an  establishment,  but  for  their  perse- 
verance in  keeping  it  up  under  many  imposing 
and  not  a  few  real  embarrassments,  until,  it  may 
with  propriety  be  said«  it  ha9  fairly  worn  itself 
into  public  favor.  Such  men  are  an  honor  to  the 
state  and  to  the  country,  and  are  entitled  to 
something  more  than  the  mere  good  withes  of 


according  to  the  place  they  arc  designed  to  oc- 
cupy in  the  house.  There  arc  but  twc  kmtU  of 
boxes  in  the  l>ee  house,  whieh  being  all  of  one 
size  and  dimensions  will  fit  in  any  part  of  It 
They  are  six  inches  each  io  height,  and  two. 
^thrce  or  four  of  them  en  each  other,  and  c(v 
tvered  by  a  lid,  forma  the  hive.    The  main  end 


to  their  excellence  and  the  economy  of  wearing  iand  object  of  the  whole  is  to  take  from  the  be<» 


them  altogether,  in  preference  to  foreign  cloths. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 


LMPROVED  BEE'HOUSV^De^ri/itiQn  <^  m 
elegant  one  on  a  large  scale, 

Laughlimtown^  Oct*  17rA,  1823. 
Dear  Sir, 

You  ask  a  description  of  my  bee4uMVBfi«  con- 
cerning which,  I  owe  you  an  apology  fov  my 
remissness,  in  not  answering  your  letter  sooucmt  : 
but  being  myself  as  busy  as  a  b«e"  all 
mer,  as  well  as  being  coascioiia  oi  an  inability 
to  describe  it  with  sufficient  clearoeaa  and  accu- 
racy, was  the  cause  of  my  delay 

The  bee-house  is  bui|t  about  ei^ht  perches- 
from  my  dwelling  house,  where  a  smiUl  bank' 
afforded  a  good  site .  for  a  stone  fomidation 
The  foundation  is  circular  five  feet  in>  diameter 
in  the  inside,  and  six  and  a  half  feet  high,  ri* 
sing  eighteea  inches  above  the  highest  part  of 
the  ground,  into  this  a  door  opeaa  so  as  to  admit 
access  into  the  house  below  thclo wen  tier  of  hives. 
On  this  stands  the  bee  house,  which  ia  ten^ded, 
and  eight  feet  diameter  from  outside  to  outride 
of  the  wjeatherboarding.  It  is  eleven  and  a  half 
feet  high  from  the  stone  wor-k  to  the  eaves, 
from  whence  the  roof  rises  like-  a^  cone  support 
ing  a  staff  in  the  centre,  that  is  crowned  by  a^ 
vane. 

The  body  of  the  house  i&  formed  by  framing 
together  ten  planks  of  eleven  and  a  half  feet 
long,  eighteen  inches  broad,  and  two  inches 
thick,  set  upright  on  their  ends  at  the  ten 
anglea  of  the  house,  deviating  as  much  from 
the  radius  of  a  circle  as  is  necessary  to 
bring  the»r  sides  at  a  nght-angle,  with  a  cor 
responding  front,  or  face  of  the  building.  This 
is  done  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  one  square 
hive,  and  a  triangular  one  into  each  space  be- 
tween the  planks ;  thus  making  places  for  twen- 
ty hives  in  each  tier,  or  circle,  of  which  there 
are  four,  being  eighty  hives  in  all.  The  upright 
planks  are  tenanted  into  circular  frame  work 
of  other  plank,  above  and  below ;  and  the  pla- 
ces to  support  the  different  tiers  of  hives,  are 
made  by  letting  inch  boarda  into  these  upright 
planks,  by  a  dove-tail ;  the  whole  is  weather- 
and  painted.  The  hives  are  in  the 
inside,  .  and  stand  on  sliders  which  have  a 
tongue  that  reaches  through  a  notch  in  the 
weatberboarding,  for  a  place  for  the  bees  to  light 
The  pcunt  of  these  tongues,  and  likewise  a 


their  surplus  honey,  without  killing  them,  asi* 
jusual  in  the  common  method  of  managing  that 
industrious  and  useful  insect. 

Very  respeOfally,  ymir*s, 

JAMES  CLARKE. 


'  rin  the  valley  of  Ligonier,  on  the  road  to 
Pittsburg,  We  were  struck  with  a  neat  and  tasteful 
ibttildinK,  and  being  told  it  was  a  bee  house, 
ran  to  take  a  peep  at  the  ii^terior  of  h,  while 
the  horses  were  watering.  The  reader  may 
form  some  idea  of  the  quantity  of  honey  which 
?nay  be  gathered  in  one  of  those  valleys  by  the 
jextent  of  preparations  to  accommodate  that  ia- 
tei-esting  insect,  made  by  Mr.  Clarke,  and  by 
him  so  kinkly  and  minutely  described  betow.] 

Mit.  Am.  Far, 

QU^Y— FEfilMNG  OF  STOCK. 
Drar  Sir, 

The  period  is  rafildly  approflotaitigv  when  far- 
mera  wiU  have  to-  feed  their  stock,  and  it  be- 
hoves them  to  feed  in  a  judicious^  manner,  with- 
out running  their  provender  tooclose.  Now  tbert- 
is  such  contrariety  of  opinions  on  this  subject, 
and  which  I' have  never  seen  in  your  vaJuai^Ie 
paper,  that  I  now  aabnvit  it  to  your  numcrou!, 
correspondents,  who  1  hope  will  take  it  into  con- 
sideration^ as  it  is  certainly  of  vast  importance 
to  the  community  at  large.  There  is  one 
method  which  I  may  say,  most  universally  pre- 
vails, and  that  is,  feeding  in  pens,  and  which 
cannot  meet  my  approbation 
Yoor*s  truly, 

ji  Friend  to  Agriculture, 
i.  S.  SKiyyER,  Esq.   


circle  above  the  bee  holes,  are  painted  with  the 
several  primary  colours,  so  diversified  that  no 
two  of  the  eighty  are  alike.   The  object  of  such 


the  peojile  for  their  success.  By  their  enterprise,  diversity  is  that,  the  bees  will  readily  know  their 
many  thousand  dollars  are  annually  brought  into  own  hives. 


the  state,  retained  and  kept  in  circulation,  which 
otherwise  would  soon  find  their  way  into  the 
coffers  of  some  English  manufacturer.  And  no 
small  Quantity  of  the  produce  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  this  factory,  finds  a  ready  market,  and 
is  consumed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place  where 


The  inside  of  the  house  is  provided  with  cir 
cular  steps  that  wind  round  a  shafts  and  are 
wholly  unconnected  with  the  walls.  The  risers 
of  each  step  are  morticed  through  the  shaft,  and 
supports  the  steps.  The  shaft  iuelf  has  a  gud 
geon  in  each  end.  that  works  inl>eam  above,  and 


it  is  raised.  These  are  direct  general  advantages, in  the  floor  below.  Thus,  fixed,  the  whole  stairs 
resulting  to  ho  inconsiderably  portion  of  the  can  be  turned  round  so  as  to. bring  a  platform,  or 


community 

Kow  we  undertake  to  say  that  there  is  quite  as 
great  a  difference  in  favor,  of  our  dqmestiq  cloths 
over  those  imported,  as  there  is  in  favor  of  our, 
dome6tic  cottons  over  impqrted  cottons.  We 
speak  with'  reference,  more  particularly,  to  the 


landing  place  that  is  level  witheach  tier  of  hives, 
opposite  aay  particular  hive  that  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  .work  with. 

The  hives  themselves  are.  plain  boxes  made 
with,  inch  boards,  either  im  oblong  square  of 
twelve  by  eighteen  inches,  or  a  triangular  box, 


Oaken  Grove^  Jeffemon  Co,  Geo.  J^ov,22d^  1823. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  received  your  favour  of  the  2d  September 
last,  inclosing  the  parcel  of  wheat,  and  the  sea 
kale  seeds— accept  my  best  thanks  for  the  same. 
The  seeds  I  have  carefully  sown,  and  will  iPiins- 
mit  the  result  of  my  experiments  on  the  same 
to  you  iri  proper  time  The  corn  crops  in  ihi^ 
section  of  the  State,  have  this  year,  been  abun- 
dant ;  though  our  cotton  crops  arc  light,  caus- 
ed by  the  severe  drought  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer  ;  and  the  rot  which  has  prevailed  much 
in  many  places.  The  many  theoretic  sketches 
on  this  subject,  recently  published— if  practical, 
appear  not  to  succeed,  probably  arising  from 
want  of  judicious  application. 

You  will  bring  under  obligation  many  citizens 
in  this  part  of  the  state,  by  requesting  from  some 
of  your  experienced  correspondents,  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  glanders,  a  disease  incident  to  horses, 
with  Its  various  symptoms,  together  with  ihc 
best  known  cure— as  a  disease  called  the  glan- 
ders, is  very  destructive  among  our  horsey 
Respectfully  your's,  &c. 

-  ^  ^  „  HOBERT  LOWRY. 

J«  S.  Skinn£R,  Esq. 

We  will  do  it  in  our  next— ia  mean  time  should 
be  glad  to  hear  from  apy  correspondent  on  the 
subject.— JS(/tr.  Am.  JFiit\ 

^^^t'^<^ry*8  County.  JSfov.  TOth^  1823. 
Mr.  Skinner, 
Somttime  since,  a  neighboor  told  me  be  saw 
InibU&hedin  your  r^uable  paper,  that  a  hm^ 
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New  Y'^rk,  made  from  out  atrc  of  land,  one  hun- 
ted and  teventjr  bu&hela  of  [ndian  com — it  would 
?  gratifying  to  ascertaio  ¥rkether  tk«  €Oni  was 
'  w€ub  not  at  the  quantity  to  fanners  in  this 

jarter,  exceeds  any  thing  they  can  make.  We 
i  ought  that  sixteen  barrels  and  better  than  a 
jvhel  of  shelled  corn,  was  doing  pretty  well 
pan  high  land  ;  this  quantity  was  made  by  John 
aims.  i%sq.;  and  it  was  measured  in  the  pre- 
nee  of  respectable  neighbours,  upon  whose 
element  the  greatest  reliance  may  be  placed. 
Ir.  Simms'  farm  lies  upon  the  Patuxent  river, 
1  St.  Biary's  county — and  he  crops  upon  a  large 

PHILO-AGRICOLAS. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Middleton  was 
not  sateoded  for  publication,  but  as  it  contains 
some  interesting  information,  we  send  it  to 
the  printer  without  fear  of  censtire  from  the 
iibenl  writer.}— ^i/i/.  Am  Far, 

CAarleeton^  loih  JSTov.  1823. 

Dear  Sir, 

You  will  receive  herewith   a  paper  parcel 
:oatainkig  some  Outnea  grass   seed ;   I  do 
'Oi  know  whether  it  will  germinate,   as  it 
A'ds  imported  the  last  year  from  the  West  In- 
i  cs^l  will  endeavor  also,  to  procure  you  some 
the  Meed  grown  the  present  year. 
My  Tuscan  cattle  are  doing  well ;  I  have  ten 
hiii  bred  calves*  and  twenty  cows,  that  will  have 
V  es  during  the  w  inter.   Uur  crops  the  pi*esent 
k  cdr  are  generally  abundant.  I  do  not  know  whe- 
ther they  cultivate  in  your  neighbourhood  the  Gui- 
i'fa  com.  It  is  very  good  food  for  man,  hulled  and 
Veiled  as  rice«— Chopped  up  ear  and  stalk,  it  is 
excellent  for  animals — It  is  also  used  as  food 
tor  poultry*   A  friend  of  mine  made  a  hundred 
ushels  to  the  acre ;  and  it'  I  mistake  not,  weigh 
in^  80  lbs.  per  bushel.   Should  you  wifAi  some 
ot  the  seed  I  can  supply  you. 
lam.  Dear  Sir, 

With  respect,  vour  ob*t  servt, 

J.  MIDDLETON. 


TANNING. 
We  have  always  been  under  the  impression 
*hat  in  England,  hides  remained  in  tan,  mm  one 
to  two  years,  and  lave  heard  the  alleged  supe 
rwrity  of  English  leather,  attributed  to  the  great 
inigth  of  time  it  is  undergoing  that  process.— 
It  appears,  however,  by  the  following  extract 
:roin  the  London  Farmer's  Journal,  of  Septcm- 
'  r  39th,  that  it  only  takes  from  four  to  six 
^.<Hiths  to  tan,  curry,  dress  and  prepare  the  hide 
*  T  tale— this  shortening  of  the  time  is  the  effect 
vt  modem  science,  applicable  to  the  process  of 
'inning,  as  will  be  seen  in  our  next 

l£dU,  jim.  Farmer. 


To  the  Edkor  of  the  Farmer'*  Journal. 

ON  THE  PRICE  OF  LEATHER. 

Kent,  September  26,  1823. 
Sii^I  had  some  conversation  this  morning 
*ith  mv  collar  maker.   He  complains  of  the 
Ittfih  price  of  leather,  and  that  within  the  last 
lix  mouths  there  had  been  a  considerable  advance 
^'>n  it,  which  led  to  the  following  questions  >— 
iQ.  What  Is  about  the  usual  price  given  by  the 
hrtnersfora  hide  } — A-  About  sixteen  shillings. 
1  Q  What  is  the  price  of  it  after  it  has  under* 
■nc  the  process  of  tanning  and  currying?— 
p  About  five  pcHinds. 

[  Q-  How  long  dues  it  require  to  dress,  tan,  curry 
prepare  the  said  hide  ? — A.  From  four  to 
'  months  :  formeriy  they  gave  it  more  time  in 
cpiti. 


Now, Mr.  Editor, thT-ough  the  mediuTii  ot'  your 
Journal,  I  wish  to  elicit  further  information  on 
this  subject,  as  it  appears  to  me  (that  now  the 
duty  is  partly  repealed  upon  leather,)  there  must 
be  either  enormous  profits  accruing  to  the  tanner 
and  currier,  or  they  are  at  considerably  more 
expense  in  carrying  through  this  business  than 
people  are  aware  of.  At  all  events,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion which  interests  the  major  part  of  the  com- 
munity. 

I  am.  Sir,  your's,  &c. 

INVESTIGATOR. 

By  the  followhig  it  appears  that  one  of  our  own 
most  scientific  citizens,  has  discovered  an 

IMPROVED  METHOD  OF  TANNING. 
The  Gazette  of  last  evening  announces  that  Dr. 
H.  H.  Hatden  of  this  city  has  discovered  a  very 


the  narratives  of  M.  de  PrintZj  \vhich  are  pre- 
served in  the  archives^  I  have  alno  mentioned 
it  to  many  persons  who  were  at  Petersburg  at 
the  time,  and  they  all  attested  its  truth.'* 

PARLIAMENTARY  PROVISION. 
In  the  Memoirs  of  the  late  Mr.  Edgeworth,  it 
appears  that  on  his  being  appointed  executor 
to  a  friend's  will,  he  had  necessarily  occasion 
to  write  to  persons  indebted  to  the  estate,  re- 
questing the  discharge  of  the  debts,  which  ap- 
plications were,  without  a  single  exception,  re- 
sented as  insults,  and  uniformly  answered  by  a 
challenge.  Indeed,  we  collect  from  various  an- 
ecdotes, that  no  greater  or  more  unpardonable 
affront  can  be  offered  to  a  gentleman  in  Ireland, 
than  asking  him  to  pay  his  debts ;  it  is  looked 
upon  as  a  most  impertinent  proceeding,  and  the 


FROM  THE  MEW  YORK  ADVOCATE. 


important  improvement  in  the  art  of  converting;  only  discharge  a  creditor  has  to  expect  in  con- 
rawhides  into  leather,  by  means  of  a  pyroligne-  sequence,  is  the  discharee  of  a  pistol.  Possibly, 
ous  preparation,  the  use  of  which  he  has  secured  in  contemplation  of  this  frequent  source  of  quar- 
by  letters  patent,  under  the  seal  of  the  United  rel^  and  with  the  intention  of  striking  at  the 
States.  I  root  of  it,  the  legislature  has  providently  enacted. 

By  this  method,  rawhides,  of  any  description,! under  the  insurrection  act,  that  any  person  ask- 
after  the  usual  process  of  hairing  and  baiting; 'ui%  for  money  shall  be  convicted  as  idle  and  dls- 
are  converted  into  excellent  leather  in  less  than  orderly.  The  following  is  the  clause  And 
thirty  Mix  hourt,  be  it  enacted,  that  if  any  person  shall,  within 

— *—  any  proclaimed  district,  or  within  any  county, 

Pyroligneons  acid,  or  what  may  be  termed  any  part  whereof  shall  be  so  proclaimed,  print, 
vinegar  qf  wood,  is  now  to  a  considerable  de-  write,  poet,  publish,  circulate,  send,  or  deliver, 
gree,  and  promises  to  be  yet  more  extensively,  ap-  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  printed,  written,  &c. 
plied  to  the  preservation  of  meats.  In  a  late  &c.  demanding  any  money,  any  person  so  of- 
English  work,  it  is  observed  that  at  the  recent  fending  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  an 
anniversary  of  the  Whitehaven  Philosophical  idle  and  disorderly  person."  This  provision 
society,  two  specimens  ef  meat  cured  with  the  must  have  most  effectually  put  a  stop  to  the  un- 
pyroligneous  acid  were  exhibited  by  one  of  the  gentlemanly  practice  of  asking  for  money  in  cer- 
members.  They  were  prepared  on  the  7th  of  tain  parts  of  the  sister  kingdom.  The  executor 
September  1819.  One  had  been  hung  up  at  home  or  tradesman  who  so  far  forgets  the  rules  of  good 
and  >he  other  had  been  sent  out  by  a  vessel  to  breeding  as  to  require  a  settlement  of  his  demand, 
the  West  Indies,  to  try  the  effect  of  climate  is  speedily  awakened  to  a  sense  of  decorum  by 
ufKin  it,  and  brought  back  on  the  return  of  the  the  words  of  the  statute,  and  declared  idle  and 
ship  to  that  port.  They  were  tasted  by  all  pre-  disorderly ! 
sent,  and  pronounced  to  be  perfectly  sweet, 
fresh,  and  fit  for  use,  after  a  lapse  of  fifteen 
months."  j 

On  the  subject  of  pyroligneous  acid,  its  pre-j   

paration  and  uses,  as  well  as  tanning  in  a  practi-'        mnvi  i?  vr^o  vtwv  a>jt\ 
cal  view,  we  shall  give  some  interesting  extracts        PICKLE  FOR  BEEF  AND  PORK, 
in  early  numbers,  as  these  are  topicks  of  general     The  following  receipt  for  making  pickle  for 
concernment.— Am.  Far.  beef  or  pork,  is  strongly  recommencled  to  the 

adoption  of  those  who  pickle  beef  and  pork  tor 
family  use.   Persons  in  the  trade,  who  will  adopt 
THE  PASTIME  OF  DESPOTS.  it,  will  find  a  ready  sale  for  their  beef  and  pork. 

The  King  of  Prussia,  in  his  correspondence  It  has  been  used  by  many  families  in  this  city, 
with  Voltaire,  relates  an  anecdote  of  the  Czar  and  always  approved.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert 
Peter,  which  is  worth  extracting,  as  illustra-  that  there  is  no  pickle  in  use  to  be  compared  with 
tive  of  Russian  despots: — I  knew  Printz,  the  it  It  is  familiarly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
great  Marnhal  of  the  Court  of  Prussia,  who  had  "  Knickerbocker  Pickle.'*  Could  this  receipt  be 
been  embassador  to  the  Czar  Peter  in  the  reign  generally  adopted,  our  pickled  beef  and  pork 
of  the  late  King.  The  commiss!ons  with  which  would  have  certain  preference  in  the  foreign  mar- 
he  was  charged  proring  very  acceptable,  the  kets. 

Prince  was  de»rous  of  giving  him  conspicuous  receipt. 
marks  of  his  satisfaction,  and  for  this  purpose  a     Six  gallons  water,  9  lbs.  salt,  coarse  and  fine 
sumptuous  banquet  was  prepared,  and  to  which  mixed,  3  lbs.  brown  sugar,  3  ounces  salt  petre, 
Pnntz  was  invited.   They  drank  brandy,  as  cus-  i  ounce  peari  ash,  1  gallon  molasses  to  every  6 
ternary  with  the  Russians,  and  they  drank  it  to  gallons  water 

l^^cuxJ""^^  tl^li^.^^/LJj'*''"^/'*  ^r,^  I"  making*  a  larger  or  smaller  quantity  of 
K  fh^  Ji^r  jrn  rr^^^  E^^>^^^.       ^^^^  JiS>portions  areto  bS  observed, 

t^.  li^^nflrf  pltf^il^^  who  were  confined  m  g^j,  iligreditnts  well,  and  when 

the  prisons  ^  Petersburg   and  to  every  large  ^^^^        ^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
bumper  which  they  drank,  this  hideous  mon-       '  ^  av  ni  n  CniTv 

ster  struck  off  the  head  of  one  of  these  wretch-  ^ 

As  a  particular  mark  of  respect,  this  unna-' 
tural  Prince  was  desirous  of  procuring  the  Am-'  The  use  of  molasses  is  recommended  by  Dr. 
bassador  the  pleasure,  ashe  called  it,  of  trying  his  Mitchill,  in  fattening  cattle  and  poultry,  which 
skill  upon  these  miserable  creatures.  The  Czar  it  increases  in  size,  and  communicates  a  fine  tia- 
was  disposed  to  be  angry  at  his  refiisal,  and  vour  to  their  meat.  [If  given  vi'nh  fian  cakrt,  ji» 
coifid  not  help  betraying  signs  of  his  displeasure,  boys  g^t  it  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  would  it  not  be 
This  is  not  an  invented  tale :  it  is  to  be  found  in. still  better  .^1 
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[December  12,  182S. 


TRUTH  AND  YOUNG  ROMANCE. 

A  SONG. 

Young  Romance  through  roses  straying, 

Saw  old  Truth  trudge  lamely  on  ; 
One  in  pleasure's  light  was  playing. 

The  other  sighM  tor  pleasures  gone : 
Cries  Romance,  •*  O  rest  a  minute, 

And  discuss  our  views  of  Earth  : — 
Youra  may  have  most  prudence  in  it, 

But  in  mine  is  all  the  mirth." 

Ah !"  said  Truth,  "  this  world  discloses 

Nought  but  vain  delusive  wiles, 
Thorns  are  under  all  your  roses. 

Sadness  follows  all  your  smiles 
—Cries  Romance,  '*  Perhaps  I  often 

Colour  life  with  tints  too  warm  ; 
Yet  my  warmth  a  shade  may  soften. 

While  your  coldness  chills  a  charm." 

«*  What  is  Love     the  sage  then  asks  him— 

Love— in  summer-hours  so  sweet  ? 
Winter  weather  soon  unmasks  him. 

And  your  idol  proves  a  cheat !" 
"  Love    the  youth  replies,  "  O  sever 

Real  love  from  vain  deceits  ; 
Constant  Love  brings  hours  that  never 

Lose  their  sunshine  or  their  sweets." 

•*  Friendshi/t,  too,  you  call  a  treasure. 

But,"  says  Truth,  "  it  is  a  tie 
Loose\y  worn  'mid  scenes  of  pleasure. 

And  when  fortune  frowns — thrown  by." 

Friendship,"  he  replies,  "  possesses 

Worth  which  no  dark  change  destroys  ; 
Seeking,  soothing  our  distresses. 

Sharing,  doubling  all  our  joys." 

«•  Go,"  says  Truth,  •*  'tis  plain  we  never 

Can  such  hostile  thoughts  combine ; 
Folly  is  your  guide  for  ever. 

While  dull  sense  must  still  be  mine." 
Cries  the  Boy — "  Frown  on,  no  matter^ 

Mortals  love  my  merry  glance ; 
E'en  in  Tinith's  own  paths  they  scatter 

Roses  snatch 'd  from  young  Romance." 


large  proportion  of  our  subscribers  were  willing  their  influence,  and  to  secure,  by  never  ceasing 
to  pay  five,  for  the  paper  as  it  is ;  but  we  have  impart  unities,  both  executive  recomnrendation. 
found  it  more  agreeable  to  offer  them  a  full 


Baltimore.  Friday,  December  12,  18:23. 


tT?'  The  Editor  has  it  in  contemplation,  after 
the  completion  of  this  volume,  to  publish  along 
with  each  Farmer,  one  half  sheet  or  four  pages 
fjcfra.— These  extra  pages  will  be  appropriated 
to  the  insertion  of  advertisements  relating  exclu- 
sively to  such  objects  as  Farmers  and  Planters 
are  particularly  concerned  in — such  as  the  sale 
of  live  stock  of  all  kinds — implements  of  hus- 
bandry—household articles— real  estate — fi*uit 
trees— seeds — overseers  wanted,  or  wanting  pla- 
ces, together  with  a  complete  account  of  the 
drawings  of  all  the  Maryland  state  lotteries,  and 
a  summary  ot  passing  news  of  general  interest. — 
This  extra  half  sheet,  containing  matter  of  tran- 
sient consequence,  will  not  he/iaged^  and  therefore 
.  need  not  interfere  with  the  binding  of  the  regular 
volume.  In  the  autumn  of  each  year,  it  is  propo- 
sed to  send  also  to  every  subscriber  a/t  jigricultural 
Almanac k^yi\\idti  besides  containing  what  is  founo 
in  ordinary  almanacks,  will  furnish  a  number  of 
valuable  recipes  and  hints  useful  to  the  farmer, 
and  especially  to  the  housewife.  In  considera- 
tion of  these  additional  offerings  to  our  patrons, 
the  subscription  will  be  five  dollars  in  all  case>, 
and  the  Editor  will  guarantee  the  actual  receipt 
of  every  number  of  the  paper. 

Great  inconvenience  has  been  found  to  resuU 
from  the  difficulty  of  procuriug  for  remittancc- 
four  dcdlars,  and  we  are  well  assured,  that  a 


equivalent^  as  we  persuade  ourselves  we  shall 
do  by  the  proposed  addition  of  four  pages  and  an 
agiicultural  almanack. 

87*  We  are  sorry  to  think  it  necessary  to  make 
any  apology  to  our  subscribers,  for  occupying  a 
page  or  two  of  our  paper,  occasionally  on  the 
subject  of  CANALS,  at  points  where  they  may 
form  great  thorough  fares  for  internal  commerce ; 
we  say  we  are  sorry,  because  it  is  obviously  im- 
possible that  every  article  of  a  paper  should  be 
equally  interesting  in  a  local  pomt  of  view  to 
every  reader— so  it  is  obvious,  that  when  we  call 
the  attention  of  farmers  to  a  new,  cheaper  and 
more  expeditious  road  to  market,  we  thereby 
teach  them,  whereby  they  can  save  time  and  la- 
bour heretofore  employed  in  transportation,  to 
be  now  employed  in  production  ;  in  other  words 
we  point  out  how  they  can  increase  the  fruits, 
and  generally,  of  course,  augment  the  income 
of  their  estate.   Now,  how  more  appropriately 
can  we  employ  a  portion  of  an  agricultural  jour- 
nal, than  by  exposing  to  the  view  of  farmers, 
where,  and  how,  and  for  what  cost,  and  with 
what  benefit  such  canals  or  roads  to  market  can 
be  opened ! — and  then,  if  these  expositions  ap- 
ply only  to  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  Mary- 
land, to  day,  will  the  enlightened  patron  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  the  Carolinas  say,  you  have  too 
much  about  canals,  what  care  I  for  the  Susque- 
hanna canal  ?  no,  he  will  reflect  that  what  im- 
proves and  multiplies  the  resources  of  a  single 
state,  adds  strength  and  glory  to  the  whole 
union— for  we  are  emphatically  onefieople.  Sup- 
pose a  citizen  of  Maine  or  of  Georgia,  in  the 
best  society  of  London  or  Paris,  where  the  en- 
terprise and  powera  and  the  enlightened  applica- 
tion of  the  resources  of  nations,  as  displayed  by 
their  great  public  works,  is  the  theme  of  discus- 
sion, would  he  not  proudly  point  to  the  great 
works  of  New  York,  as  the  works  of  his  country^ 
the  glorv  of  hia  nation  ?  and  if  we  speak  to  day 
of  the  Susquehanna  canal,  which  touches  "the 
pocket  nerve,"  of  a  large  portion  of  New  York, 
more  than  half  of  Pennsylvania,  and  all  Mary- 
land, let  our  friends  in  other  states  remember, 
that  we  are  as  ready  to  turn  to  them  and  their 
particular  interests,  whenever  the  materials  are 
presented  for  doing  so. 


and  legislative  protection  to  their  peculiar  con- 


(17-  A  JUDICIOUS  APPOINTMENT— Ne 
ver  was  there  made  a  more  appropriate  selec- 
tion, than  that  of  Gen.  S.  Van  Hansellaer, 
one  of  the  best,  and  roost  unostentatious  of  men, 
and  patriots — to  preside  on  the  Committee  of 
Agriculture,  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
It  aflfords   another  proof  of  the  knowledge  of 
mankind,  and  the  ready  adaptation  of  talent 
and  character  to  particular  objects  which  cha- 
racterises the  official  acts  of  the  present  able 
and  discerning  Speaker  of  that  body.  Agriculture, 
it  will  be  admitted,  is  the  most  important  con- 
cern which  can  attract  the  regard  of  the  Repre 
sentatives  of  a  free  and  essentially  agricultural 
community — one  which    ought    to  predomin 
ate,  and  control,  if  there  must  be  subordina- 
tion and  subserviency  of  one  class  to  another, 
in  the  order  of  human  affairs ;  but  her  advo 
cates  and  followers  are  so  dispersed,  and  possess 
so  little,  either  of  the  means  or  the  disposition 
to  confer,  for  the  concentration  of  their  opi 
nions,  and  the  preservation  of  their  power, 
that  it  may  almost  be  said  that  there  exists  no 
such  spirit,  as  an  esprit  du  corps  amongst  them 
lience,  while  other  particular  classes,  that  live, 
and  move,  and  have  their  being  by  the  fruits 
of  the  plough,  readily ^4C0Dfederate  to  extend 


cems.  Agriculture,  alike  unpretending  and  un 
obtrusive,  either  stands  mute,  or  is  heard  a.v 
angels  visit  us,  "rarely  and  far  between."  Ii 
follows  that  few  measures  are  ever  concocted, 
so  to  say,  in  the  Agricultural  Committee  room, 
to  engross  much  of  the  attention  of  Congress: 
indeed,  were  other  interests  to  engage  no  raorc 
of  their  attention,  in  proportion  to  their  relative 
importance,  and  the  population  concerned  there- 
in, the  Sessions  of  Congress  would  be  ahortene<I 
by  two  thirds  of  their  present  duration.  The 
existing  Committee  on  Agriculture,  will  probablj 
have  little  else  to  do,  than  to  act  on  the  defen- 
sive ;  to  see  that  Congress  in  building  up  fences 
and  providing  special  guards,  to  give  artificia  en< 
couragement  and  protection,  to  other  branches 
of  industry,  and  to  other  institutions,  does  co! 
tresj}ass  for  their  materials,  on  the  rights  aii<! 
prosperity  of  the  landed  interest, 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  we  are  opposed 
to  giving  timely  and  suitable  encouragement  tc 
domestic  industry ;  on  the  contrary,  let  it  be 
done  promptly  and  efficiently,  and  to  any  exten*., 
when  It  can  be  so  dune  as  to  augment  the  aggregate 
sum  of  social  comfort  and  happiness — ^ihe  only  trui 
and  legitimate  object  of  legislation.  On  this  gr( 
question  our  little  bark  stiall  sail  in  the  wake 
the  illustrious  Helmsman,  who  glides  with 
much  skill  and  honour  our  national  ship, 
recommend,  says  he,  a  review  of  the  tariff*  f( 
the  purpose  of  affording  such  additional  protec 
tion  to  those  articles,  which  we  ai'e  prepare 
to  manufacture,  or  which  are  more  immediatel; 
connected  with  the  defence  and  independeno 
of  the  country."— What  those  articles  are,  "  am 
to  what  extent  this  additional  protection"  shoul 
be  carried,  it  is  for  the  wisdom  of  Congress  k 
say — all  we  mean  to  hint  to  our  friends,  the  far 
mers,  who  are  the  consumers  of  imported  com 
modities,  and  the  true  payers  of  the  imposts  is,  iba 
they  should  Jkeep  a  bright  look  out.  FarntcT 
'bonds,  AS  far  as  we  know,  are  cancelled  on! 
in  one  way,  and  that  is  by — paying  them ;  an 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  in  a  war  of  legislative,  ci 
and  thurst,  were  one  to  ensue  between  tr>» 
and  country,  the  concentrated  few,  and  the  du 
persed  many,  where  so  much  depends  on  acutt 
ncsss,  union  of  forces,  and  pei-severance,— th 
clodhopper  would  stand  about  the  same  chance 
falling  uppermost,   as   would  a  street-comt 
dandy,  in  a  rough  and  tumble  ffght,  with 
half-horse-half-alligator  Kentucky  man. 

BALTIMCmE^lARKET. 

PRICES    CURREJ\n'^CORRECTED  tVEEKl 

Flour,  white  wheat,  super.,  $6  75 — Howa 
street,  from  wagons,  g5  75 — fine  do.  ^5  ijt 
Wharf,  do.  g5  50 — While  wheat,  $1  12  a  1  15 1 
1  20 — Red  do  il  6  to  1  9— l,awler,  £1 10  to  1  ij 
— Washington  white,  gl  12  to  $1  20 — Rye,  42 
45  cts. — Old  com,  34  to  35  cts. — New  dn,  j 
to  33  cts. — Wharf  Oats,  33  cts.-«  wagon  Ouj 
37i  cts. — Beef,  6  cts.  per  lb. — Live  Catt! 
{g5  to  5  50,  per  cwt. — Bacon,  hog  round,  JRIO — Pnr 
25  50  to  g6  per  c.  lb.  5  to  8  cts.  per  lb. — Mutton,  4 
5  cts.  per  lb. — Beans,  retail,  .^1  25,  cargo  price,  ' 
— Peas,  retail,  62^  cts.,  cargo  price  4S  to  5u  i 
— ^Red  Clover  Seed,  ^g6— Orchard  Grass  i 
$2  50— Herds*  Grass  do.  g2-  -Timothy  do,  $A 
Flax  Seed,  75  to  80  cents — Whiskey,  fn 
the  wagons,  34  cents  per  gallon  including  t 
barrel — Apple  brandy,  30  to  32  cts.— Peach  . 
65  to  70  cts.— Shad,  Ko.  1,  8^  very  dull.  No. 
do.  85  do.— Hening^,  No.  1,  $2  25  per  bbl.  v . 
dull  No.  2,  jJ2  do. — Fine  Salt,  75  cents  per  bu> 
coarse,  do.  70— Ground  allum  do.  68— Butt 
(firkin)  12  to  13  cts.  per  lb.— Eggs,  121  cts,  \ 
doz.^Hay,  $15  per  ton— Straw,  glO. 


Ko.  89.— Vol.  ?». 


AM  !'.RIC AN  FAKM  KU.— B\tTWORE,  llF.rEMBKR  ISKit. 

_   -  ■  -    -  — ^ — 
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TUNNEL  ACROSS  THE  RIVER  THAMEb. 
To  discover  convenient  and  efficacious  means  Tor 
*^[»enlng  a  spacious  subterraneous  com municuli^in  be* 
tween  the  shores  of  ^^remfc  ll?er,  without  occasi- 
oning any  obstmctiori  tli  llm  n&rigation,  has  lon^ 
Ijeen  a  desideratum  ^-^Oi^4«>1|t|ie  iiAportance 
Avnh  the  put)lic,  and  IH  tlltf  eiUViiatfilll  «f  icfentific 
t  nv;ineers.  The  difficulties  which  have  oppOAE'd 
t>iemselves  to  every  attempt  that  has  been  hitherto 
Tirade  to  execute  a  Tunnel  uncltr  the  bed  of  a  ri- 
\  cr,  have  been  so  ni*my  Luiii  to  mi  id  able  :is  to 
t*iive  prevented  its  sucte^stul  tcrmiir^iion  in  iho^c 
instances  where  the  atiempts  h^ive  bt.'cn  made. 

To  propose  therefore  the  formatinn  of  <i  Tunnel 
after  the  abandonment  of  th«ft4e  several  attempts, 
may  appear  somewhat  piTsnmptuous :  on  inquiring, 
Viowever,  into  thecau^eanf  f«Uili9i)t  will  be  found 
t  ir.it  the  chief  difficulty  to  be  o^trt^iiiie,  lies  in  the 
i  iefficiency  of  the  means  hitherto  employed  tor  form- 
ing the  excavation  upon  a  large  scale. 

In  the  case  of  the  drift- way  made  under  the 
Thames  at  Rotherhithe  in  1809,  the  water  present 
cd  no  obstacle  for  930  feet  ;  and  when  a  threat  bcdy 
of  quicksand  gave  way  and  hllud  the  drift,  ttit  mi- 
ners soon  overcame  this  obstruction,  ami  were  able  to 
prf>cced until  they  were  stopped  by  a  second  irruption, 
vrhich  in  a  few  minutes  titled  it,  Nothing  comes 
more  satisfactory  in  siupport  of  the  system  that  is 
Hdopted  here,  than  the  result  of  the  operations  that 
were  carried  under  tliatiai|!^tlist«tce,  to  ftn  extent 
ct  1011  feet,  and  wltli^  lSd  feet  f root  tht  opposite 
shore. 

It  is  to  be  remarked*  that  mt  the  second  irruption, 
rn  exanuning  the  bed  of  the  river,  a  hole  wai  dis* 
covered  four  feet  diameter,  nine  feet  deep,  with  the 
.-ides perpendicular  ; — a  proof  that  the  body  oft^tiiclt- 
sand  was  not  extensive  ;  but  what  is  nmsi  reuiarka- 
able  is,  that  this  hole  could  be  stopped  ineje- 
Iv  by  throwing  from  ahoTyf^  day  pariiii  in  itaira  lutd 
oihrr  materials:  and  after  immp in ihtf  waict  out 
under  ahead  of  twenty-five  feet  of  toost-  ground  and 
tiiirty  feet  of  water,  the  miners  resumed  the  work, 
und  proceeded  a  little  further ;  but  finding  the  hole 
;it  the  first  irruption  increased,  mod  the  ^ilm^  over 
the  second  very  mu)^>  tte  imdeiS^^  was 

^jj,;4nuoned. 

The  character  of  the  plan  before  ua  ccmisli  in 
the  mode  of  effectinf  the  excavation,  by  removing 
iK>  more  earth  than  ia  to  be  replaced  by  the  body  of 
lue  Tunnel,  retaining  thereby  the  surrounding 
ground  in  its  natural  state  of  density  and  solidity. 

In  order  so  to  eifect  an  excavation  thirty -fimr 
f»/et  in  breadth  by  eighteen  feet  six  inches  In  height, 
the  author  of  this  plan  proj)i>Ht  s  to  have  the  body 
oi  the  Tunnel  precedtd  by  a  fsuou^^  f tuning  of  ct*r- 
responding  dimensions,  av  rr  prcsi^ritetl  in  the  ae- 
ro mpanying  drawing*,  atnl  m  the  model  proposed 
to  be  submitted  for  inspection^  The  cfbiect  of  this 
framing  is  to  support  the  ground,  not  only  in  front 
of  the  Tunnel,  but  at  the  same  time  protect  the 
work  of  excavation  in  all  directions.  The  body  of 
the  Tunnel,  which  it  m  be  C^nsitrucied  in  brick.  Is 
intended  to  be  fitted  dOMi  to  the  ground  :  and  in  pro- 
lion  as  the  framing  is  moved  forward,  so  the 
i»nck  work  is  made  to  keep  pace  with  it.  But  as 
uns  framing  could  not  be  forced  f^>rward  in  one 
h<j<lv,  on  account  of  the  frictii»n  of  i^s  external  sides 
i4i;uinst  the  surroundinj^  eanii,  it  is  conipOfitd  of 
eicven  perpendicular  traiui  s  which  admit  of  belo^; 
n\oved  singly  and  indepentlently  of  e^icH  other,  in 
proportion  as  the  ground  krd  av%'.iy  in  fron-; 

i  hese  several  frames  ai  e  provuk  d  uUli  such  me- 
L  nanism  as  may  be  ntces^^^try  to  move  them  tor  ward 
Hs  well  as  to  secure  them  against  the  bnck- work, 
v/hen  they  are  stationary*  II  i»  to  be  6^9erv^|h«^^ 
six  alternate  frames  mm  ttationsfy^  fiwife 
intermediate  ones  are  left  for  Ul^ 
bcin^  moved  forwaixl*  wlim  E«^lli»d; 
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jting  the  six  al* 


turn,  are  made  i*tationa 
tefiMe  Ifnes  wnd  go  on*    _ , 
meflit  of  the  framing  cah     ^1 . 

In  order  that  a  sufficient  d|^^iu$d%  may 

be  em  pt ay ed  toge  th  e  r,  a  ti  d  ^tth^  ff etfeer  iCtu  ri  t  y  ^ 
each  perpendicular  frame  is  divided  into  three  small 
chambers,  which  may  proijerly  be  denominated  cells* 
By  this  di^p^^,itiotl,  tliirty-thi^e  men  may  be  lirought 
to  operate  tri-cther  with  meeliauieal  uniformity,  and 
quite  indcptitnent  nf  each  other.  i  hese  lis,  which 
are  open  at  the  back,  present  in  fr^nt  ai;:nc]st  the 
ground  a  complete  siueld  composed  of  small  boards, 
w  hicb  edvnit  of  being  idnp mal  pi4  sqriiici^  l^^i^lir 
at  pleasare. 

It  is  in  tbe^  ce]k  that  ilte  ^cavatlon  !a 

carried  on.   Thef  e  each  imJi^duai  ift  16  operate  om 
the  surface  opposed  to  him,  as  a  workman  would  cut 
out  a  recess  in  a  walL  for  the  purpose  of  letting  in  a 
piece  of  framinj*,  with  this  differcitce  only,  that  in- 
stead of  wotkinij  upon  tiie  whole  surface,'  he  takes 
ont  one  of  the  timall  boards  at  a  time,  cuts  the  j^round 
to  the  depth  of  a  few  inches,  and  replant  s  ihe  board 
before  he  prf»ceedb  to  »he  next,    \\1ien  he  hriss  thus 
i^ained  from  three  t«  six  inches  over  the  whole  snr- 
tace,  (an  operation  which  it  is  expected  may  be 
made  in  all  the  cells  nearly  jn  the  Sdime  time,)  the 
frames  are  moved  forward,  and  ro  mutch  of  the  bdck- 
worlc  vaidi^      the  body  ol  the  Tunneh   Thus  fn- 
trettchlHl  li^9%4$Sire,  thirty-three  men  may  be  made 
to  carry  on  an  exc»^tinn  which  is  630  feet  sup e ra- 
cial area,  in  regbjiv  tj^rderand  uniform  iiuanticie^, 
with  at  iiiuoh  fil^t^y  liitd  aafecy  a.*!,  if  oo^  dttft  fmly 
tif  nin^Mn  ^eit  'ic|liaiv  ■m^-m  'ktt  lip^n^  hf  lakie 
man.  v 
The  drift   can  ied  under   the   Thames  hi    \!rX!9^  5, 
which  was  abciut  the  st^e  of  these  cells,  and  ^vas  ex-  ^ 
cavated  likewise  by  only  one  man,  ]»roceede<l  at  the  ^ 
rate  of  from  four  to  ten  feet  per  day*    Ui  the  plan  ^ 
now  proposed,  it  is  not  intended  that  iht  |iro-  ^ 
c^reits  should  exceed  three  feet  |ker  day,  bectmfteihe  ^ 
^vnrk  should  proceed  with  tneehanlcal  uniformity  in 
all  the  points  together*  v 

VViih  regard  to  the  line  of  oprratioii,  if  We  ex- 
amine  the  nature  of  the  ground  we  havic  to  go 
through,  we  observe  under  the  third  stratum,  whieh 
has  been  found  to  re^iist  infiltrations,  that  the  i(ub- 
strata  to  the  depth  of  eighty -six  feet  are  of  a  na- 
ture tliat  presi'TH  no  olistacle  to  the  proijress  of  a 
Tunnel  ',  we  are  informed  that  no  water  was  met 
there*  It  isthereluie,  t h run j^h  these  sub^siratii  that 
it  is  proposed  to  penetrate,  and  to  carry  the  line 
that  is  to  cross  the  deep  and  navigable  part  of  the 
vi^'cr,  leaving  over  the  crown  of  theTimnela  head 
of  earth  of  twel?e  to  ff ift 

ness  (luite  lifidUturbedir  -   .  .  - 

Adunuitig  that  in  descendlg  to  or  in  ascending  from 
that  line  we  iihould  conio  to  a  body  of  quicksand, 
^uch  as  that  which  was  found  within  about  2itQ  feet 
from  the  shore,  it  is  then  we  should  find  in  the  com- 
binations of  the  framiut^t  before  describi-'fl,  the  ineLinii 
that  are  neceji?»ary  iov  ilVt  cting,  tjpnn  a  Lirge  seaK\ 
what  is  practised  on  a  very  small  one,  by  miner!* 
vvheu  thtfy  meet  with  ^iinUar  t>l>jtacles.  Indeed, 
were  it  not  for  the  means  ol  security  that  are  resort-* 
;:d  to  on  many  occasioni,  minei  wo>tdd  tnen^i]^  b4 
overwhelmed  and  lost. 

Nolwithstantllnt^  we  may  encounter  ottttael e->  tliat 
may  rttai  d  the  dady  progress,  it  is  with  but i  ^faction 
we  contemplate  that  every  step  we  take  tends  to  the 
performance  and  ultimate  completion  of  the  object ; 
and  if  we  consider  that  t^  JjfOdJf  of  the  Tumi^^milBfe 
exceed  the  length  of  WaiCerltft  Bridge,  it  tniM^II^ 
admitted  that,  if.  Instead  of  two  yeara,  three  were " 
necessary  to  complete  the  ondcrtaking,  it  would  still 
prove  ^j)^  theiiiln^  «c»»imtail pl^i pt«ctiCiMe  for 
ojjemng^  ^  '  $i(Rt'  lAVigaf^e 
Rver* 

.  Kduetice  Uhme  tdjfcen  of  the  mode  of  construct* 
|Mti1p0se  0hm  ttie  deMfnti^  <^  i^roacbea  m%u  the  Tmmel; 
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necessary  to  adopt,  it  is  obvious  that  no  difficul- 
ties oppose  themselves  to  the  accomplishment  of 
that  part  of  the  work,  the  expense  of  which  is 
however  taken  into- account  in  the  estimate. 
Nature  of  the  Ground  under  the  bed  of  the  Ri 
ver  at  the  Rotherhithe,  at  a  short  distance 
below  the  place  now  proposed  for  opening  a 
Roadway. 

No.  Ft.  In, 

1.  Stratum  consisting  of  brown  clay     9  0 

2.  L«ose  gravel  with  a  large  quantity 

of  water      ....        26  8 

3.  Blue  alluvial  earth  inclining  to  clay   3  0 

4.  Loam       .      ...      .      ,  51 

5.  Blue  alluvial  earth   inclining  to 

clay  mixed  with  shells      .  .39 

6.  Calcareous  rock,  in  which  are  im- 

bedded gravel  stones,  and  so  hard 
as  to  resist  the  pick-axe,  and  to 
be  broken  only  by  wedges  ..76 
r.  Light  coloured  muddy  shale,  in 
which  are  imbedded  pyrites  and 
ealcareous  stones      .....  4  6 

8.  Green  sand,  with  gravel  and  a  lit- 

tle water      ....  06 

9.  Green  sand      ...  .84 
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[We  have  read  with  satisfaction  the  address 
of  Jonathan  Roberts,  Esq.  President  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Agricultural  Society— and  we  believe  that 
our  readers  will  peruse  with  much  pleasure  the 
extracts  from  it,  which  we  give  brjow.  The 
whole  address  is  worthy  of  its  author,  who  has 
been  known  to  the  publick  as  an  able  Senator, 
a  genuine  Republican,  and  withal,  a  working 
practical  Fanner.  Few  persons  illustrate  in 
their  mind,  deportment,  and  habits,  the  theory 
and  operation  of  our  free  government,  more 
happily  than  the  author  of  this  address ;  be- 
cause, in  him  we  see  how  accessible  are  the 
higliest  seats  in  the  halls  of  power,  to  the  plain- 
est citizen,  relying  on  his  inherent  energies 
and  personal  merit — and  how  totally  unessential 
and  inoperative  are  the  accidental  advantages 
of  birth,  and  the  hollow  pageantry  of  wealth 
in  a  free  government,  where  every  man  is  c«m- 
fielled  to  advance  himself,  by  advancing  the 
interests  of  his  country.  Mr.  Roberts  has,  like 
the  venerable  Pickering,  literally  alternated  the 
duties  of  national  legislation,  with  the  labours 
of  the  plough,  and  the  fatigues  of  the  harvest 
fteld;  performing  all  in  their  place,  with  honor. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  address  has  been 
omitted,  because,  though  eloquent  and  interest- 
ing, as  the  first  delivered  before  the  society  and, 
as  It  were,  introductory,  we  have  wished  to  con- 
sult the  interest  of  our  readers  in  general,  by 
copying  only  the  most  practical  parts,  or  such 
as  are  of  general  application.  His  suggestions 
in  regard  to  imported  raw  productions,  espe- 
cially that  of  wo^l,  are  deserving  of  particular 
notice,  and  may  induce  the  Conimittee  of  Ag- 
riculture to  cut  out  some  work  for  Congress.] 

Edit»  Am,  Far. 
ADDRESS,  &c. 
It  IS  in  vain  to  talk  of  producing  much 
beyond  what  the  market  demands;  that  for 
whicn  there  is  no  sale,  will  hardly  be  cultivated: 
many  of  our  products  are  in  little  demand,  and 
hardly  bear  the  expense  of  culture;  can  this 
state  of  embarrassment  be  relieved  ?  is  a  ques 
tion,  the  solution  of  which  claims  the  sober  con- 
sideration  of  the  wisest  heads.   Much  has  been 
done  for  commerce  and  manufactures— but  when 
has  the  agriculture  of  the  middle  states  shared 


any  benefit  from  national  legislation? — ^Yet  we 
have  grown  to  be  one  of  the  most  considerable 
agricultural  nations  in  the  world,  and  this  portion 
is  not  behind  in  her  productions.— This  great 
national  interest  was  well  content  to  see  com- 
merce cherished  as  a  pursuit  that  then  needed 
it,  and  as  a  most  valuable  mean  of  prosperity  ; 
commerce  then  winged  our  products  to  every 
market.  To  us,  then,  every  market  was  open.— 
In  many  markets,  we  are  now  forestalled,  and 
this  interest  in  her  turn  claims  regard ;  it  is  time 
to  harmonise  and  conswlidate  it ;  it  will  not  seek 
the  aid  of  bounties  and  premiums,  but  it  has  a 
right  to  the  home  market;  it  is  in  the  power  of 
the  Congress  to  secure  it  without  oppressing  any 
other  interest ;  the  majority  of  the  state  and  na- 
tional representatives  must  ever  be  elected  by 
those  interested  in  the  culture  of  the  soil— their 
petitions  must  be  secure  of  attention,  and  the 
legislative  power,  when  it  is  proper,  cannot  be 
slow  to  interpose.  Allow  me  to  repeat  that  it  is 
just,  that  those  articles  in  which  we  abound, 
should  be  secured  the  home  demand. — An  acci- 
dental rise  in  the  price  at  home,  or  depression 
abroad,  cannot  make  the  importation  of  such 
articles,  a  wise  policy ;  we  have,  and  must  con- 
tinue  to  have,  a  full  supply  of  grain.  Why  then 
offer  facilities  for  its  importation.  Countries 
which,  perhaps,  at  no  time  grow  sufficient  for 
their  own  consumption,  have  found  it  necessarv 
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price  that  is  needed  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  wool,  but  a  market  at  which  it  may  be  ex- 
changed for  money. 

Farmers  are  deeply  interested  in  having  the 
inspection  laws  so  executed  as  not  to  give  a 
preference  to  the  products  of  other  states  in  our 
own  markets,  as  well  as  those  abroad.  Time  has 
been,  when  our  superfine  flour  was  preferred  to 
that  of  the  neighboring  states  ;  lately,  however 
that  of  New  York  and  Richmond,  and  perhap^ 
Baltimore  too,  has  been  in  better  demand  thaQ 
that  of  Philadelphia  inspection.  This  inconve. 
nience  has  not  arisen  from  the  want  of  good 
laws,  but  from  a  mistaken  policy  in  executing 
them.  It  is  especially  the  concern  of  the  pro- 
ducers  to  keep  the  standard  of  inspecUon  as  hieh 
as  that  of  our  neighbors.  A  bad  inspection  may 
easily  disparage  our  products,  but  it  wUl  be  al- 
ways found  a  difficult  task  to  restore  their  credit. 
Ihe  raising  a  degraded  inspection  will  be  felt 
oppressive,  and  in  the  natural  order  of  cauj»c 
and  effect,  credit  once  lost  cannot  be  regained 
until  It  may  have  been  soxpe  time  deserved.  Al- 
most every  man  knows  the  value  of  credit,  both 
as  It  relates  to  men  and  things,  though  it  may 
be  often  less  real  than  fanciful. 

The  freedom  enjoyed  by  our  citizens  in  che 
choice  of  their  occupations,  forbids  us  at  an 
early  time,  to  look  for  large  investments  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  for  the  mere  object  of 
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o  protect  the  farmer  against  sudden  depressions: profit.   Centuries  are  perhaps  ?opL7beSre  ou 
by  importation,  bo  far  as  consumption  is  concern- 1  farms  will  be  so  expensivl^^v  wV^lht  ^^^^^ 
ed.  absolute  prohibition  would  seem  the  better  minutely  divided  as  fn  the  bestTnXh^i  ° 
policy.   NVheat  and  potatoes  of  foreign  growth  tries.   i^^^J^' ^xT^^^^^X^^^M 
"J'-,  niarkets  at  good  profits,  when  on  man.  and  that  necessity  ?^^ot  early  oSunlJ 


the  products  of  our  own  soil  would  hurdly  repay 
the  expense  of  cultivation.   On  nothing  does 
prohibitory  duties  seem  so  strongly  called  for 
as  the  article  of  woL    By  one  of  those  changes 
in  the  affairs  of  nations,  which  rarely  occur, 
the  fine  woolled  sheep  of  Spain  jjecame  transfer- 
red to  our  country ;— we  ail  remember  at  how 
much  expense  and  some  of  us,  perhaps,  have 
to  regret  it.     Practical  men  at  length,  be- 
came engaged  in  the  growing  of  fine  wool.  This 
interest  was  at  first  checked  by  the  large  im- 
portation  of  woollen  goods,  immediately  after 
the  late  peace  with  Great  Britain.   It  had  hard- 
ly begun  to  revive,  when  extensive  importa- 
tions of  wool  paralyzed  the  hopes  of  the  farmer, 
and  now  seriously  threatens  the  annihilation  of 
this  precious  race  of  animals.   For  some  time 
wool,    the   growth  of  the  country,    has  not 
been  exchangeable  for  money;  the  keeping  of 
merino  flocks  under  the  best  management  is  al- 
most a  total  loss;  I  speak  from  actual  experi- 
ence.  Prompt  and  effectual  legislative  interfer- 
ence is  required  for  the  preservation  of  this  in- 
terestr   No  exertion  ought  to  be  omitted  to  se- 
cure so  important  an  object ;  an  encouraging 
bounty  has  long  been  secured  to  the  growers  ot 
sugar,  an  article,  which  perhaps  we  have  no 
means  of  cultivating  to  the  extent  of  the  home 
demand,  while  wool,  an  aiticle  we  can  produce 
to  any  extent,  pays  less  duty  on  importation  by 
one  half  than  sugar.    The  best  interest  of  the 
country  loudly  call  for  increased  duties  on  for- 
eign woollen  fabrics,  and  onerous  ones,  at  least, 
on  the  importation  of  the  raw  material.    In  the 
year  1816,  our  most  successful  manufacturers  of 
cotton,  despaired  of  producing  goods  at  the  India 
prices ;— but  in  the  short  space  of  seven  years, 
what  astonishing  fecilities  have  been  acquired 
in  the  cotton  business,  while  the  raw  material 
is  still  at  a  good  price.   Our  woollen  manufac- 
turers are  tast  following  the  success  of  our  cot- 
tons, and  the  production  of  the  raw  material  is 
little  less  important  to  the  middle  and  eastern 
states,  thaa  the  growing  of  cotton  and  sugar  is 
to  those  of  the  south  and  west.  It  is  not  a  high 


SO  extended  a  territory.  An  exemption  from  the 
inconveniences  of  a  dense  population  forms  not 
the  least  valuable  item  in  our  rich  inheritance, 
loo  much  W  however,  brings  inconvenience, 
as  well  as  too  little.  Speaking  practically,  the 
size  of  a  farm  is  best  regulated  by  the  considera- 
tion  of  what  a  proprietor  can  convenientlr 
supenntend  personally.  That  description  of 
persons  called  managers,  are  rarely  to  be  met 
with  amongst  us.  Most  of  those  qualified  to 
take  charge  of  other  people's  business,  prefer 
having  ,t  ot  their  own.  This  fact  is  a  gfatifv- 
ing  proof  of  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  our 
peoi)Ie. 

The  true  point  of  excellence  in  practical  hus- 
bandry, is  as  ta^  as  possible  to  make  the  farm 
fertilize  itself.   Not  that  it  is  bad  economy  to 
buy  manure,  but  that  the  production  of  it  is  the 
only  resource  for  the  country  at  laree.  The 
collections   from  stables,  and  the  streets  of 
cities,  are  to  be  had  in  comparatively  few  pla- 
ces.   In  years  past,  the  demand  for  produce  at 
good  prices,  and  favorable  seasons,  ^ive  to  far- 
mers  a  return  for  their  capital  and  labor  that 
cannot  now  be  looked  for.    Unproductive  seasons 
have  been  joined  to  dull  markets  for  several 
years.   Light  crops  make  lean  bani-yards,  and 
impoverished  fields  follow  as  a  consequence. 
1  here  is  however,  room  for  an  improved  eco- 
nomy in  the  production  and  collection  of  manure. 
Irately  a  beginning  has  been  made  to  convert  the 
whole  com  plant  into  a  nutritious  fodder,  or  most 
valuable  addition  to  the  savings  of  the  bam- 
}'ard.   1  he  advantages  resulting  from  this  meth- 
otl,  it  IS  to  be  feared,  are  too  little  appreciated. 
With  less  labor  I  have  found  it  the  best  method 
of  harvesting  the  crops;  it  is  then  cured  with 
less  liability  to  injury  from  autumnal  rains.  VVc 
may  well  doubt,  whether  we  have  learned  the 
value  of  this  magnificent  plant ;  the  crop  is  one 
of  the  most  certain,  and  least  exhausting  to  the 
soil,  while  It  is  one  of  the  m«>st  productive, 
cheaply  cultivated,  and  most  useful -bv  thiscroa 
our  sward  lands  are  best  decomposed'  and  mel- 
lowed.  It  forms  an  important  item  in  the  course 
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01  clops,  thai  must  cotistitute  our  best  hviiljiindrv.  ^ulu  from  i\\^\r  upijlicuu^iu  Casaaliies  jaay 
1:  niiy  be  doubted,  if  the  nxn  i:kiiiLvatioii  wuula  ^  m^r  the  cio[j  ile  GdoaMt^.'^)'  lolLciwtQ^,;  l&kittl^&cfit 
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held  in  such  high  tiithn.uion  in  Greait  Britain 
II  uiis  plant  could  ue  ui  iiurcd  ihci  u  ;  here  the 
not  culture  has  been  little  rt'sortedto  an  a  meati 
tor  leeding  fitock  ;  Uli^  no  me  ins  certain,  that 
the  American  farifif|p  |rou]<J  find  «ilvaL]t4ge  in 
eitk^a^ng  deeply  in  this  course  of  husbandry  ; 
cp)ps  of  thiskmd  can  only  be  abundant  on  grounds 
heavily,  and  of  course,  expensively  manured  ; 


Faniis  .i^\e  bt'i^ti  iiiudt  aiiij^iilirly  profitable  by 
the  culuv^aion  oi  ^jrit^a^  aiid  their  fL*mhty  great 
ly  incre^iUied.  In  thia^  middle  ret'toti,  howevefp 
gra^a  farms  aje  less  likely  to  multiply  than  in 
the  interior  and  remote  settlements.  Finimenta- 
tious  crops  must  remain  a  leading  object  with 
farmers  here.    A  good  system  of  husbandry  com 


ility  will  generally  require  more  labor  than  the  prebends  a  varied  cultivation;  and  the  keeping  of 
cnm  crops;  they  are  not  easily  secured  from  j several  kinds  of  stock.  The  farm  is  thus  made 
iT'jsis  hi  our  severe  winters,  nor  can  they  there-  more  productive,  less  liable  to  accidental  dis- 
tort be  fed  with  perfect  convenience.  So  far,  icou^  aj^tmLnts  from  unfavoraole  seasons  and  other 
h<»vwever,  as  they  can  be  bsed  as  food  for  cowsjcauses,  and  a  succession  of  employment  is  kept 
giving  milk,  they  form  an  excellent  admixture  up  ihroui^h  the  year,  with  fewer  occasions  of 
Aviih  com  meal — but  they  fall  much  below  the  pressure  or  relaxation. 

corn  crops,  in  what  they  add  to  the  savings  of  W  e  have  been  slow  to  substitute  the  labor  of 
the  barn-yard.  The  potato  and  the  turnip  arc joxen  for  that  of  horses;  but  the  value  of  the 
tl.e  only  root  crops  I  have  had  much  experience  ox  as  a  la!)yring  arjiiual,  is  beconung  every  day 
in  culuvating;  1  have  found  them  both  uncertain  'better  uaderituua.  \\  iiii  us  tiic  habit  of  keep- 
in  their  product,  the  former  an  expensive  cul-|ing  lartje  btociwb  of  horses  has  become  invetemie. 
iiiic,  and  the  latter  of  little  value  when  abun-'The  horse  it  is  true  is  a  burden-bearing,  as  well 
O.jit.  Neither  of  them  leave  the  soil  in  so'  goodjas  a  draught  aunnal,  which  the  ox  is  not.  In 
a  iUte  for  a  succeeding  crop,  as  the  corn  plant. Ismail  larms  they  cannot  both  be  kep:,  and  the 
In  the  course  of  twenty-live  years  experience, ! horse  is  justly  prcicrred.  This  rea.Sim  will  not 
I  have  found  summer  tallowing  a  bad  course  of  hold  in  lar^^er  ones.    It  is  not  easy  for  those  wlio 


huibaudry,  even  for  a  wheat  crop,  before  the 
ravages  of  the  insects  made  it  so  precarious  a 
culture.  By  a  course  of  corn,  flax,  oats  or  bar- 
hy,  wheat  or  rye,  and  clover,  we  have  avoided 
1-ilows,  and  have  been  enabled  to  improve  our 

iUll. 

Farmers  can  well  recollect  how  beneficially 
?;vpsum  was  exhibited  as  a  manure,  and  that  in 
itic  course  of  eight  or  ten  years  after  its  gene- 
application,  the  clover  afforded  neither  a 
wholesome  summer  pasture,  nor  winter  fodder. 
Htrcourse  was  then  had  to  the  culture  of  the  fi- 
brous rooted  grasses:  an  evident  diminution  of 
the  ploughed  crops  followed.  Of  these  grasses, 
timothy  was  found  to  be  the  most  productive, 
but  the  most  pernicious  to  the  soil.  It  was  re- 
c  nnmended  by  its  kindly  commixing  with  clover, 
bi;t  with  these  qualities,  it  is  in  very  little  esti- 
Piation  at  present  among  experienced  farmers. 
The  orchard,  ray  and  herd  grasses,  appear  to 
^'e  entitled  to  no  preference  over  the  native 
K^.isses  of  our  country;  they  do  not  afford  so 
li  b  a  sward  for  the  plough. — ^Thc  clover  at 
{  resent  seems  to  have  regained  its  original 
>.ilue.  The  cause  ot  its  deterioration  or  re- 
c  v'.ry,  I  pretend  not  to  explain. 

I  he  use  of  gypsum  for  a  while  superseded 
t:.e  use  of  lime — during  that  period  the  soil  be- 
caHip  saddened  and  unproductive.  A  recurrence 
to  its  use  promises  the  former  rcsults,  an  open 
^'^d  productive  soil.  The  effect  of  lime  on  grass 
•  u  pj,  in  this  second  trial,  has  been  scarcely 
visible  and  valuable  than  the  effect  of  plas- 
'  T  when  first  applied.  This  precious  mineral 
a  .ounds  throughout  our  country.  It  forms  (lime 


have  not  witnessed  it  to  conceive  how  much 
more  cheaply  the  ox  can  be  kept  than  tne  horse. 
When  the  former  becomes  unfit  tor  labor  his  va- 
lue is  but  little  diminished.  It  is  not  so  with  the 
latter;  he  becomes  useless.  It  should  be  our 
care  to  breed  only  good  hordes,  diminish  their 
numbers,  and  substitute  oxen  for  the  draugiit 
drudgery  of  the  farm.  VVc  are  too  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  sagacity  and  docility  of  this 
animal,  and  how  profitably  he  can  be  employed. 
Our  prejudices  are  strong  against  him.  He  is 
considered  the  emblem  ot  dulness  and  inactivity. 
But  his  degradation  is  a  consequence  of  our  ig- 
norance, inattention  and  neglect.  The  ancient 
Egyptians  chose  him  as  an  emblem  of  deity — 
what  an  homage  to  his  usefulness  !  1  inherit  no- 
thing from  my  father  1  value  more  than  the  pre- 
ference he  taught  me  to  feel  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  ox;  nor  can  I  hope  to  leave  a  better 
inheritance  to  my  children.  Experience  has 
convinced  me  he  will  perform  as  much  labor  as 
the  hprse — in  heavy  plough  draft  he  is  greatly 
preferable.  The  exhibition  of  his  performances 
here  will  give  him  that  estimation  he  deserves. 
The  driver  and  himself  will  not  continue  to  be 
the  object  of  the  world's  dread  laugh.  He  will 
rank  with  the  farmer  as  one  of  his  most  valuable 
animals. 

In  practical  husbandry  the  expense  of  labour 
is  a  cardinal  consideration.  Since  the  year  1818, 
farmers  have  very  sensibly  felt  that  labour  has 
been  much  dearer  than  produce.  We  cannot 
speedily  look  for  their  equalization:  a  mitiga- 
tion of  this  effect  may  be  sought  in  some  de- 
gree by  improved  implements.    Those  who  have 


e)  an  essential  ingredient  in  restoring  and  im- jused  the  drag-rake  can  attest  its  value  in  lessen- 
i'loving  the  fertility  of  soils.  Our  farmers  well  un- ling  the  expense,  and  facilitating  the  gathering, 
iJirsland  this,  and  they  now  apply  it  to  an  extent  !of  that  important  article,  hay.    The  revolving 
expense  alike  creditable  to  their  enterprise  Irake  of  Pennock  and  Peirce,  is  a  most  valua 
:!-  d  intelligence.    But  to  realize  its  full  benefit,  jble  improvement  ot  that  useful  machine.  An 
it  must  be  accompanied  with  moderate  dressings  i ingenious  application  of  animal  labor  in  the  cut- 
•'^  n  the  barn-yard,  at  periods  fi*om  seven  to '.ting  of  grass,  has  been  effected.   Of  its  practi- 
i'l  -  years.   To  keep  grounds  long  in  grass  with-  cal  utility  1  cannot  speak,  not  having  seen  the 
•     i;ientiful  top  dressings  will  be  found  an  un-jmachine  in  operation.    If  it  can  be  adapted  to 
'  I'.iUable  husbandry.    1  have  experienced  it  tojcommon  farm  purposes,  it  would  rank  the  inven- 
-  advisable  to  plough  the  third  or  fourth  year,  tor  deservedly  among  the  benefactors  of  his 
riie  extent  to  be  put  under  the  plough,  must  be, country.    Nothing  is  more  wanted  than  the  ap- 
'  '  i^oi  tioncd  to  the  resources  of  the  barn-}  ard -plication  of  animal  labor  in  the  cutting  of  grain. 
■ :  ihc  munurcs obtainable.    Ploughed  crops  will  jit  is  the  business  on  the  farm  which  requires 
'  vcr  exhaust  the  soil,  and  the  farmer  should  be  1  the  most  expedition,  and  it  is  always  the  most 
tL^);irtd  to  retain   or  improve   its  fertility,  expenaive  labor.    Such  an  invention  can  be  no 
.):t*v»^ings  from  the  bam  door  are  never  doubt-, easy  task,  or  the  ingenuity  of  our  fellow  citi- 
il  in  their  effects.   Disappointment  never  rc-)zens  would,  ere  this,  have  effected  it.    But  we 


.  ha^  e  no  rl|f  hi  to  despair,  wher%  tKer»  i$  {»4it  i 
physical  impossibility,  A  libefql  flEtililufii  mij^iit 
I  welt  be  eniplu^cd  to  obtain  ^ch  ui  object* 
.Xhihual  operati  ns  tu  t.'  t;re;itlf  uxel^erated  by 
properly  coiisii acted  utensils.  How  much  has 
been  gained  by  subitltuting  the  steel  hay  ftjrk^ 
instead  of  those  formerly  used.  The  scythe  is 
improving  from  year  to  year — not  so  with  the 
sickle — thirty  years  ago  it  was  better  than  it  is 
now.  Of  all  the  utensils  on  the  farm,  the  plough 
•and  the  harrow  are.  of  primary  importance.  It 
is  not  ver>  obvious  that  either  of  them  are  sus- 
ceptible of  much  further  improvement.  It  is 
desirable  to  ascertain,  and  bring  into  use,  in 
the  variety  of  existing  models,  those  that  will 
perform  the  requisite  operations  with  the  least 
possible  force.  This  is  within  the  range  of  our 
objects.  The  influence  of  habit  is  so  strong, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  get  inventions  into  use,  even 
when  their  utility  had  been  demonsti-ated.  How 
many  years  elapsed  after  steam  power  was  ap- 
plied to  propel  boats,  before  it  could  be  brought 
into  general  use.  He  who  succeeded  in  this 
will  be  better  remembered  than  the  discoverer. 
The  rake  drawn  by  animal  power,  is  yet  com- 
paratively in  little  use.  In  no  way  can  this  soci- 
ety eff  ect  more  good,  than  in  accumulating  and 
demonstrating,  by  actual  operation,  the  utility 
of  inventions  calculated  to  facilitate  the  labors  of 
husbandry  and  rural  employments. 

Household  industry  comprehends  an  essential 
interest  in  rural  economy.  It  is  the  department 
in  which  the  influence  of  that  sex,  to  whom 
we  are  bound  by  the  strongest  ties  of  love  and 
gratitude,  is  most  conspicuous^it  is  the  link 
which  comiects  them  with  our  exhibitions — it  is 
the  scene  where  the  thrift,  the  ingenuity,  the 
taste  and  intelligence  of  woman,  has  full  latitude 
of  operation.  How  many  comforts,  how  many 
enjoyments  are  accumulated  ^  how  many  endear- 
ments are  secured,  by  raising  her  to  her  proper 
elevation  ?  A  community  will  be  formed,  refined, 
and  happy,  in  proportion  as  woman  is  secure  oit 
respect.  Employment  is  ever  the  shield  of  in- 
nocence, and  the  nurse  of  virtue.  In  a  farmer's 
house  it  is  the  best  maxim,  to  make  what  you 
can,  even  when  foreign  commodities  are  most 
depressed.  Who  would  not  prefer  having  their 
spinner,  their  dyer,  their  clothier,  for  their 
neighbors,  rather  than  in  a  foreign  land  ?  Inde- 
pendently of  all  interested  considerations,  we  must 
delight  to  cultivate  an  interchange  of  kindnesses 
and  mutual  good  officers.  How  much  mnst  life 
languish  where  they  are  wanted  ?  Our  young 
people,  who  do  not  inherit  farms,  may  in  these 
pursuits  commence  life  as  heads  of  families, 
and  end  it  as  cultivators  of  the  soil.  But  there  are 
seasons  in  which  the  farmer  needs  their  assis- 
tance in  his  business.  They  will  be  found  ever 
ready  to  lend  it.  .'\griculturc  must  languish 
where  it  cannot,  at  intervals,  bring  tradesmen  to 
aid  in  its  labors.  It  is  not  in  relation  to  the  com- 
forts of  families  only,  that  household  manufac- 
tures deserve  high  regard  and  consideration: 
they  are  of  essential  importance  to  national 
prosperity.  The  community  whose  time  is  the 
most  carefully  and  usefully  employed,  will  be 
the  most  flourishing.  Where  there  is  no  house- 
hold manufactures,  much  time  will  be  consumed 
to  little  purpose,  and  much  expense  must  ac- 
crue, to  purchase  that  which  is  not  produced. 
I  The  wealth  sent  abroad  for  foreign  conveniences, 
las  things  now  are,  will  slowly,  perhaps  not  at  all 
I  return.  Thus  the  nation  will  become  impover- 
jished.  National  penury  must  militate  against 
;  individual  and  domestic  happiness.  It  is  a  point 
lof  sound  policy,  to  nourish  a  taste  for  houseliold 
manufactures — it  is  for  the  ladies  to  facilitate 
•and  effect  their  establish ment.  Teach  them  it 
is  for  their  country's  good,  and  they  will  do 
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their  duty.   They  will  not  be  slow  to  learn,  when 
their  fathers,  their  husbands,  their  lovers,  be 
come  their  teachers. 

But,  gentlemen,  I  am  too  long  delaying  the 
closing  operation  of  the  occasion.  The  distribu 
tion  of  premiums,  though  the  last  will  not  be 
the  least  pleasing  part  of  our  duty;  the  more 
especially  as  they  will  fall  where  well  deserved. 
This  exhibition,  I  am  happy  to  believe,  ha& 
been  gratifying,  in  a  high  degree,  to  all  who  have 
witnessed  it.  Such  perfection  in  the  form  and 
qualities  of  animals,  to  be  believed,  must  be 
witnessed.  Our  farmers  cannot,  will  not,  con 
tinue  to  nourish  the  inferior  races,  when  so  much 
better  are  obtainable.  I  cannot  but  think  it  is 
for  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Society,  in 
the  close  of  their  first  year's  labor,  to  havego<id 
reason  to  hope  for  a  long  career  of  usefulness. 

I  cannot  omit  expressing  the  high  gratifica- 
tion the  Society  feel,  in  the  evidence  they  have 
now  received  of  the  approbation  of  their  fellow 
citizens,  of  the  undertaking  they  have  embark- 
ed in  ;  nor  of  offering  the  sincere  thanks  of  the 
Society  to  Mr.  Evans,  for  his  public  spirited  ex- 
ertions to  accommodate  the  exhibition;  and  to 
the  gentlemen  of  the  neighborhood,  who  have 
so  hospitably  co-operated  with  him.  To  the 
committee  of  arrangement,  for  their  untiring 
diligence  and  the  perfect  success  with  which 
they  have  executed  their  arduous  and  delicate 
duties,  as  well  as  to  the  various  committees  of 
examination,  and  the  gentlemen  who  have  kind- 
ly afforded  their  services  to  assist  them,  the 
thanks  of  the  Society  are  justly  due,  and  sin- 
cerely tendered. 


REPLY  TO  MR.  LOWRY'S  ENQUIRY 
About  the  aym/itoma  is^c.  in  caaea  of  Glandera, 
amonget  horaea,  fiubliahed  in  laat  Farmer. 

GLANDERS. 
A  contagious  disease,  peculiar  to  the  horse,  the 
ass,  and  the  mule.  Glanders  often  attack  hor- 
ses that  are  in  good  condition,  and  so  little  is 
their  general  health  sometimes  affected  by  the 
disease,  that  I  have  often  known  glandered  hor- 
ses continue  their  work  for  four  or  five  years 
without  any  interruption,  except  from  lameness 
or  other  accidents.  For  more  than  ten  years  I 
have  had  the  care  of  several  teams  of  glandered 
horses,  which  were  regularly  worked  from  Exe- 
ter to  Plymouth.  Every  precaution  was  of  course 
observed  to  prevent  mischief ;  detached  stables 
were  provided  at  every  place  where  they  halted ; 
and  the  greatest  care  taken  to  prevent  their  hav- 
ing any  kind  of  communication  with  other  hor- 
ses. The  time  a  glandered  horse  continued  fit 
for  work  varied  considerably  ;  in  many  instances, 
they  have  appeared  strong,  and  worked  regular- 
ly for  four  or  five  years  ;  sometimes  only  a  few 
months ;  most  commonly,  however,  they  lasted 
two  or  three  years.  They  rarely  died  of  the 
disease,  for  as  soon  as  they  became  incapable  of 
continuing  their  labour  so  as  to  earn  the  expense 

or  value  of  their  keep,  they  were  destroyed.  

The  proprietor  having  a  great  number  of  horses 
working  on  other  roads,  whenever  one  of  them 
becaihe  glandered,  he  was  sent  to  the  glandered 
teams,  and  by  such  recruits  the  strength  of  these 
teams  was  kept  up  for  many  years.  It  i^  worthy 
of  remark,  that  when  the  superintendence  of  the 
horses,  from  which  the  glandered  teams  princi- 
pally derived  their  reinforcements,  devolved  on 
a  person  who  had  been  convinced  by  some  deoi 
sive  experiments  that  the  disease  was  contagious, 
and  who  was  scrupulously  careful  in  separating 
a  horse  from  others  as  soon  as  the  slightest  sus- 
picion arose  of  his  being  infected,  from  that  time 


recruits  became  more  and  more  scarce,  and  it 
was  found  necessary,  as  a  glandered  horse  fell  off, 
to  replace  him  by  one  that  was  free  from  the  dis 
ease  :  at  length  very  few  glandered  horses  re- 
mained, and  at  this  time  there  is  not  one  left. — 
During  the  time  I  attended  these,  glandered 
teams,  I  was  employed  for  about  two  years  by 
another  proprietor  of  wagons,  who  also  kept  a 
glandered  team  :  here  the  stables  and  general 
management  of  the  horses  were  but  indifferent, 
the  work  too  hard  for  their  keep  and  condition, 
that  is,  they  were  not  fed  so  well,  or  in  any  res- 
pect so  well  treated  as  the  horses  before  noticed  ; 
the  consequence  was.  they  increased  rather  than 
diminished,  and  became  unfit  for  work  in  a  much 
shorter  time ;  many  of  them  became  farcied  as 
well  as  glandered.  The  above  circumstances  are 
stated  merely  for  the  purpose  of  showing,  that 
the  following  observations  on  glanders  are 
grounded  on  experience ;  audit  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  add,  that,  previous  to  this,  the  disease 
particularly  engaged  my  attention,  during  the 


larged,  and  the  progress  of  the  disease  in  such 
cases  is  generally  rapid; 

Method  of  diatinguiahing  glandera  from  aomc 
other  diaeaaea  which  may  be  miataken  for  i^.— In 
catarrh  or  cold  there  is  often  a  discharge  from 
both  nostrils ;  but  it  is  attended  with  cough,  dul- 
ness  of  the  eyes,  and  general  indisposition,  which 
is  not  the  case  in  glanders.  In  strangles,  there 
is  frequently  a  discharge  from  the  nostrils,  aod  a 
swelliugunder  the  jaws.  Here  also  the  discharge 
proceeds  from  both  nostrils,  the  matter  is  gene- 
rally of  a  whitish  colour  like  the  matter  of  an 
abscess.  The  swelling  under  the  jaw  is  more 
diffused  than  in  glanders,  it  i«  also  tender,  be- 
comes gradually  larger,  and  at  length  suppurates 
and  bursts  ;  soon  after  this  happens,  the  horse 
gets  well.  Strangles  are  also  attended  with  ge- 
neral indisposition,  dulness  of  the  eyes,  and 
cough ;  and  not  unfrequently  before  the  swelling 
suppurates,  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in 
swaJlowing.  Chronic  catarrh  or  mesenteric 
consumption  is  often  mistaken  for  glanders.— 


seven  years  I  had  the  honor  to  serve  as  veterina-  From  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  that  is, 
ry  surgeon  in  the  Royal  Dragoons.  |  by  suffering  a  horse  to  stand  in  a  cold  wind  or  rain 

There  are  two  kinds  of  glanders  ;  the  mild  after  being  heated  by  exercise,  the  lungs  may  be 
and  the  virulent,  or  the  chronic  and  acute. — The  affected  with  a  chronic  kind  of  inflammation,  ac- 
symptoms  of  mild  glanders  are,  a  discharge  of  companied  by  a  similar  affection  of  the  mucous 
matter  from  one  or  both  nostrils,  and  a  swelling  membrane  lining  the  nostrils  and  windpipe.  In 
of  the  glands  or  kernels  under  the  jaw.  When  this  case  the  horse  generally  falls  off  in  flesh  and 
the  discharge  of  matter  is  from  one  nostril  only,  strength,  the  coat  becomes  dry  and  roughs  and 
which  is  often  the  case,  the  glands  on  the  same  the  skin  sticks  close  to  the  ribs.  The  horse  has 
side  «nly  of  the  under  jaw-bone  are  affected. —  commonly  a  tolerable  appetite.  There  is  a  dis- 
The  matter  discharged  from  the  nostril  is  not  of  charge  of  matter  from  the  nostrils,  and  a  swel- 
a  whitish  colour  and  cream -like  consistence,  as  ling  of  the  glands  under  the  jaw.  As  the  disease 
it  usually  is  from  an  abscess,  or  from  strangles ;  proceeds,  tubercles  are  formed  in  the  lungs,  and 
it  has  rather  a  glairy  appearance,  and  sticks,  the  mesenteric  glands  become  enlarged.  The 
about  the  upper  lip  and  exterior  part  of  the  nos-j  tubercles  gradually  increase  in  size,  at  length 
tril.   The  discharge  is  seldom  so  considerable  as  are  inflamed  and  suppurate,  the  lacteals  are 


in  strangles  or  violent  colds.  There  is  no  cough, 
and  the  general  health  does  not  appear  in  any  de- 
gree affected  :  the  horse  feeds  well,  is  livelv, 
and  continues  in  good  condition.  On  inspecting 
the  nostrils,  ulceration  is  seldom  observed,  nor 
has  the  matter  which  is  discharged  any  offensive 
smell  ;  yet  this  has  by  many  been  considered  as 
a  distinguishing  mark  of  glanders.  The  disease 
often  continues  in  this  stage  a  considerable  time, 
particularly  wht  n  the  patient  is  of  a  hardy  con- 
stitution, was  in  good  condition  at  the  time  he 


completely  obstructed,  and  the  animal  dies,  (see 
Conaumfition.)  This  is  usually  the  progress  and 
termination  of  the  disease  when  the  animal  is* 
neglected,  or  often  exposed  to  the  cause  which 
originally  produced  the  complaint.  There  is  of- 
ten considerable  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the 
earlier  suges  of  this  disorder  from  glanders.  In 
one  circumstance,  however,  there  is  a  material 
difference.  The  former  has  never  been  known, 
I  believe,  to  be  communicated  to  other  horses 
standing  and  feeding  with  the  patient  ;  whereas 


was  attacked,  and  is  not  over- worked  and  badly  it  is  a  well  established  fact  that  glanders  arc  con 


fed.  But  when  it  attacks  horses  that  are  pent  up 
in  hot  close  stables,  employed  in  violent  exertion, 
and  when  over  heated  exposed  to  rain  and  cold 
winds,  and  particularly  if  worked  beyond  their 
condition  and  strength,  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
order is  usually  more  rapid,  and  the  first  symp- 
toms are  generally  of  a  formidable  appearance  ; 
hence  it  is,  that  stage-coach  and  post  horses  are 
often  so  violently  attacked,  and  that  in  such  hor- 
ses, the  virulent  or  acute  glanders,  sometimes 
accompanied  by  farcy,  are  most  frequently  met 
with.  In  virulent  glanders  there  is  generally  a 
considerable  discharge  often  from  both  nostrils, 
and  the  glands  under  the  jaw  are  much  enlarged. 
The  inner  parts  of  the  nostrils  are  commonly  ul- 
cerated, and  when  the  matter  has  an  offensive 
smell,  or  is  mixed  with  blood,  though  the  ulcers 
cannot  be  seen,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their 
existence  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  nostrils. — 
When  the  disease  has  become  thus  virulent,  there 
is  generally  a  falling  off  in  strength  and  flesh, 
respiration  is  often  impeded  by  the  matter  and 
ulceration  within  the  nostrils,  abscesses  form  in 
the  lungs,  and  the  horse  sinks  under  the  com- 
plaint. The  disease  is  sometimes  preceded  by 
langour,  weakness,  loss  of  flesh,  a  dry  staring 
coat  and  tight  skin,  aud  want  of  appetite.  In 
this  declining  state  the  horse  may  continue,  two 
or  three  weeks ;  at  length  there  is  a  copious  dis- 
charge from  the  nostrils,  the  glands  become  en- 


tagious,  as  will  be  presently  shown.  This  cir- 
cumstance led  me  in  a  former  publication  (see 
vol.  iii.  Veterinary  Medicine^  p.  40.)  to  propose  a 
teat  for  distinguishing  glanders  from  other  dis- 
eases.  Since  that  time  I  have  given  it  a  further 
trial,  and  the  result  has  fully  confirmed  what 
was  there  said  of  it.  The  best  mode,  perhaps, 
of  explaining  this  subject  will  be  to  relate  the  last 
case  in  which  it  was  employed.  March  23, 1816, 
I  was  desired  to  examine  a  mare  that  was  said 
to  have  the  strangles  coming  on  :  there  was  a 
considerable  enlargement  of  the  gland  on  one 
side  of  the  under  jaw,  and  a  small  discharge  of 
matter  from  the  corresponding  nostril.  The 
proprietor  was  informed  that  it  was  very  unlike 
strangles,  as  there  was  neither  cough  nor  dulness 
of  the  eyes  :  in  short  the  mare  appeared  to  be  in 
perfect  health  and  in  good  condition.  The  swel- 
ling was  blistered  and  some  medicine  given.— 
About  a  fortnight  at\er  this  I  found  the  marc 
precisely  in  the  same  state ;  but  about  a  week 
before  I  found  that  a  pony,  which  stood  next  the 
mare,,  had  had  a  discharge  from  the  nostril  and  a 
swelling  under  the  jaw  tor  some  time  ;  but  here 
the  gland  was  not  much  enlarged,  the  discharge 
was  inconsiderable,  and  he  was  in  perfect  health 
and  condition.  I  discovered  also,  that  the  pro- 
prietor of  these  horses  had  lost  a  horse  from 
glanders  about  twelve  months  before,  but  the 
place  where  this  occurred  was  at  a  considerable 
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-  .tncc  from  hiii  present  residence  ^  aiid  no  kind 
^ onmiuTilcil^bti  was  knownto  have  tftkcn 
twt  en  th&t  bor^e  and  thow  now  £^fltoc4^ 

•ihcr  we«Jt  clapped,  ukK  Q^ll^i^liitJ^aJ^ 
V  t  d ,  Tjie  p  rop  r 1 1 tor  lid^e  milstltmr  tt^' 
rtain  wh<ilier  it  wus  glanders  ornot^  as  he  waA , 
^crmined  to  destroy  them  If  il  provert  lo  bc| 
aI  disease.  As  the  mare  whs  of  cnnsideraljlc' 
ii\;e,  I  proposed  the  uhmh  u;is»  assented 
>  :  aud  a  healthy  young  ass  about  two  years  old 
.is  purchased  for  the  purpose:  a  little  of  the 
.:r«  about  the  middle  ot  the  ass*s  neck,  was  cut 

c^n  Loth  sides,  so  as  to  leave  a  bare  space 
r  .ui  the  size  of  a  dollar  A  small  lancet  was 
icn  introduced  under  the  cuticle  from  above 
o>  reward,  but  so  as  to  cause  a  few  drops  of  blood 
■>  appear  ;  the  same  was  done  on  the  other  side 
;tr  neck.  Some  matter  was  then  taken  from  the 
..ire's  nose  and  introduced  by  means  of  a  small 
.  n  slip  of  wood,  about  the  size  and  form  of  the 
.Aict,  into  the  orifice  on  the  right  side  of  the 
c  k.    Some  matter  was  then  taken  from  the 

•  Tiy's nose, and  inserted  with  afresh  slip  of  wood 
..u  ihc  orifice  on  the  left  side.   The  ass  had  no 

n\munication  with  the  suspected  horses,  but 
A  us  kept  in  a  different  stable,  and  had  a  clean 

ucket  to  drink  from.  Two  days  after  the  ope- 
r^iion  the  inoculated  part  on  both  sides  wasswol- 
II n  and  very  tender:  the  next  day  the  swelling 
A  as  found  to  have  increased  considerably,  and 
i.-  rded  veins,  (lymphatics,  see  /arci/,)  as  farriers 
irrm  them,  were  seen  proceeding  from  the  inocu- 

aicd  parts,  on  both  sides.  The  scabs  being  remov- 
t  -i.  the  inoculated  parts  were  found  to  have  become 

•  irge  foul  ulcers  of  a  peculiar  appearance  ;  these 
-'Mtiually  spread.  Small  tumours  resembling 
it  cy  buds  appeared  on  the  corded  lymphatics  ; 

•.n^'^c  burst  and  became  foul  ulcers.  About  a 
wtek  after  the  operation,  a  discharge  was  ob- 
crved  from  the  left  nostril,  and  two  or  three 

•  'livs  after  the  glands  under  the  jaw  on  the  same 

•  .it'  were  a  little  swollen.   The  discharge  from 

•  .t  left  nostril  and  the  swelling  of  the  glands 
gradually  increased,  and  in  "little  more  than  a 

nr.i|;ht  the  animal  was  decidedly  glandered.— 
1  here  was  not  the  least  discharge  from  the  right 

nvtril,  nor  were  the  glands  on  that  side  affected. 
The  ass  was  now  destroyed.  The  membrane 
'  iiing  the  partition  of  the  nostrils  on  the  left  side 
>vas  much  ulcerated;  on  the  right  side  there 
wtre  no  ulcers,  but  the  membrane  appeared 
raider  than  usual.   There  was  a  small  quantity 

•  f  matter  in  the  left  frontal  sinus,  and  the  honey- 
'-onib  process  of  the  ethmoid  bone  was  highly  in- 
flamed. On  the  right  side  these  parts  were 
bt;ilthy.  On  passing  the  hand  over  the  surface 
of  ihe  lungs,  small  tubercles  were  felt.  The  ass 
t^d  and  drank  well  to  the  last ;  but  the  ulcers 
iidd  spread  considerably.  In  this  case  the  con- 
iinution  was  more  speedily  affected  than  we  gene 
rally  find  it  to  be.  In  some  instances  a  month  has 
c'l^.psed,  and  in  one  case  it  was  two  months  nearly, 
^Ktore  the  horse  was  decidedly  glandered.  A 
\«»urrg  ass  appears  to  be  the  best  subject  for  the 
txperiment,  being  more  readily  affected  than  a 
Ki.rse.  That  glanders  are  a  contagious  disease 
15,  1  believe,  universally  admitted  by  those  who 
iia\r  duly  investigated  the  subject.  But  Mr 
Coleman,  and  many  eminent  practitioners,  are 
of  opinion,  that  it  is  often  produced  by  other  cau 
ses  than  contagion  ;•  particularly  by  sudden  chan- 
ges of  temperature,  and  confinement  in  close 
Mables.  It  must  be  admitted  that  glanders  have 
ofun  occurred,  when  it  cannot  be  ascertained 
that  the  horse  has  any  time  been  exposed  to  coo 
tagion ;  but  it  should  be  recollected,  that  he  may 
ha\  e  been  inadvertently  so  exposed,  that  is,  he 
mav  have  been  fed  in  the  same  stall,  and  been 
watered  from  the  same  bucket,  which  had  be- 
fore been  used  for  a  glandered  horse ;  and  it  is 


an  established  tact,  thit  a  conssiderable  time  may 
^IHp&e  after  the  reception  of  the  poifton,  before 
jllie  gtaadermis  symptoms  make  their  appear- 
im&ik  "Wlm  ftpwaii  hii^  im& jntl ^othe  ili|h< 


MICifk    W.lteQfiraQll.llllF$emsm^  Ilave  no  pc^slble  oppoitun-ty  of  ^^wnllov^  Ir^t;  Jlun- 

^ml,  tmv«  tWe^  n^lit^i/e  the  denms  matter,  which  may  l>e  dropped  upon  h:iv 


length  of  tiaie  he  mftsined  free  f mm  the  d\s~ 
case.  The  shortest  time  I  recollect  v,  btitwcf  n 
two  and  three  weeks;  mare  commnTjly  it  wiis 
Irom  one  mocith  to  two,  imd  in  ?jnmc  in^tiLi^Ci 
they  have  escaped  it  altogether.  The  last  sound 
horse  that  was  sent  to  the  glandered  team  was 
about  twenty  years  old,  but  of  a  hardy  constitu- 
tion. I  have  frequently  examined  him  ;  and 
though  he  had,  when  I  last  saw  him,  been  more 
than  six  months  working  and  feeding  with  glan- 
dered horses,  and  drinking  out  of  the  same 
trough,  he  had  not  the  slightest  symptom  of  the 
disease.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  glanders  are 
communicated,  there  have  been  various  opinions: 
I  have  proved,  however,  that  it  is  not  by  any 
invisible  vapours  or  effluvia  that  escape  from  the 
diseased  horse,  or  by  the  glanderous  matter  be- 
ing applied  to  the  nostril,  an  opinion  that  very 
generally  prevails.  I  have  not,  it  is  true,  obtain- 
ed any  direct  or  positive  proof  from  my  experi- 
ments, that  it  is  by  swallowing  glanderous  mat- 
ter the  disease  is  communicated ;  yet  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  other  way  in  which  it  can  be  ac- 
counted for.  According  to  Mr.  St.  Bel,  the  first 
professor  of  the  veterinary  college,  **the  virus 
(glanderous  matter)  mixed  with  a  little  flour, 
given  to  three  horses  for  the  space  of  a  week, 
communicated  the  disease  to  the  youngest  in  the 
space  of  a  month ;  the  two  others  did  not  sicken 
till  some  time  after."  I  observed  in  the  third 
volume  of  my  Treatise  on  Veterinary  Medicine^ 
published  nearly  five  years  ago,  "  after  having 
paid  considerable  attention  to  the  subject,  I  have 
not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  a  remedy 
for  glanders  ;  nor  has  it  ever  come  to  my  know- 
ledge, that  any  other  practitioner  has  been  more 
successful.  Mr.  Coleman  has  devoted  much 
time  and  attention  to  the  subject;  I  believe  he 
has  tried  without  success  every  method  and  medi- 
cine that  he  himself  could  devise,  or  that  could 
be  suggested  by  others.  Many  other  practition- 
ers have  been  no  less  industrious,  and  equally 
unsuccessful.  With  such  authorities  as  these,  I 
think  no  one  will  hesitate  ia  admitting  that  the 
glanders  have  hitherto  proved  incurable."  Since 
that  time  I  have  continued  my  attention  to  the 
subject,  but  have  found  no  reason  for  altering 
my  opinion.  I  have  certainly  heard  of  some  m 
fallible  remedies^  and  have  read  a  book,  the  pro 


the  most  efTtchial  mode  of  preventjoii  consiists  in 
separating  a  s^i  i^ected  horse  h  orn  otlicri» ;  ahd 
being  particularly  Cbiref^t,  that  snund  hoi>.i:s 
have  no  pc^sible  opjiOitUn  Ay  of  ijwraiov^  Irif; 


or  com,  upon  the  litter,  ^  in  a  tiough  of  water^ 
or  wxtm  the  manger,   tj?  parts  of  the  siablf 

whirh  hm  sea  ?;omethiit's  are  4l||lt^  tick.  Xil« 
mnst  elTt  ctual  iiictht^d  of  piirff^Hng  a  glaitd&rcd 
stable  is  to  cleanse  it  thoroughly,  and  fumigate 
it.  (See  Fumigation.)  A  more  particular  ac- 
count of  glanders  may  be  found  in  the  third  vo- 
lume of  Veterinary  Medicine, 


From  the  MaanachuHettB  Agricultural  Re fioaitorg 
and  Journal^  Vol,  vii, 

RINGING  THE  BARK  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 

Observations  on^  and  details  of^  some  exfieri- 
ments  in  ringing  the  bark  of  fruit  and  other 
trees  and  filants.  By  Josefih  Sabine,  E%q,  F,  R, 
S.^c  Secretary,    Read  March  1820. 

The  publication  of  the  papers,  on  ringing  the 
branches  of  fruit  trees,  by  Dr.  Noehden,  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  transactions,  has  directed 
the  attention  of  several  Fellows  of  the  Society, 
and  other  persons,  to  the  subject.  The  results 
of  these  experiments,  which  have  been  commu- 
nicated to  me,  appear  to  be  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  be  collected  together ;  as  they  will  serve 
as  guides  to  those  who  may  wish  to  make  further 
trials,  and  will  assist  in  ascertaining  the  causes, 
of  the  variety  of  effects,  which  appear  to  attend 
the  operation  on  different  plants. 

The  practice  of  ringing  or  circumcising  the 
branches  of  fruit  trees,  in  order  to  make  them 
yield  more  produce,  is  not  novel ;  it  is  not  sta- 
ted to  be  so,  in  the  papers  alluded  to ;  but  though 
occasionally  used,  it  does  not  appear  that  much 
enquiry  has  been,  made,  to  discover  the  most  ad- 
vantageous method,  or  the  proper  seasons,  for 
performing  the  operation,  nor  have  any  reasons 
been  distinctly  assigned  wliy  it  should  be  so  par- 
ticulaVly  successful  in  some  instances,  and  so 
entirely  devoid  of  benefit,  in  others.  The  pro- 
duction of  a  greater  crop  of  fruit,  is  the  most 
important  of  the  advantages  expected  to  easue 
from  ringing:  this  increase  must,  of  course,  arise 
from  an  additional  number  of  blossoms,  and  in 
some  cases,  from  blossoms,  that  would  not  have 


.  ^  existed  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  without 
fessed  object  of  which  is  to  show,  that  glanders  |  the  intervention  of  ringing  ;  the  formation  of 
are  not,  as  Mr.  Coleman  teaches,  a  disease! flowers,  is  therefore,  the  point  to  be  looked  to, 
•*  highly  infectious,"  (Mr.  Coleman  says  the  dis-  in  considering  the  application  of  the  practice- 
ease  is  contagious,  that  is,  propagated  oy  con- 
tact,) '*  and  to  rescue  from  neglect  and  j)reraa- 
ture  death  a  valuable  animal,  which  in  all  pro- 
bability under  proper  treatment  might  be  pre- 
served." This  book  contains  eight  prescriptions 
for  glanders.  The  efficient  medicines  they  con- 
tain have  been  repeatedly  and  unsuccessfully 
tried  many  years  ago.  In  the  first  we  have  too 
or  three  drams  of  sulphatof  copper  (blue  vitriol :) 
in  the  second  there  is  an  addition  of  half  a  dam 
of  calomel :  in  the  third  one  drum  of  calomel 
and  half  a  dram  of  opium:  in  the  fourth  one 
scruple  or  half  a  dram  of  sublimate  and  one  dram 
of  opium  :  in  the  iifth  half  a  dram  or  a  draih  of 
Ethiop's  mineral  (the  usual  dose  is  about  an 
ounce)  and  half  a  dram  of  opium  :  in  the  sixth 
one  dram  of  white  arsenic  and  half  an  ounce  of 
assafoetida:  in  the  seventh  two  drams  of  arsenic, 
six  drams  of  columbo  root,  and  half  a  dram  of 
opium:  in  the  eighth  two  drams  of  sulphat  of 
iron  (salt  of  steel,)  one  ounce  of  bark,  and  half  a 
dram^f  opium.  Qui  vult,  Is^c.  From  what  has 
been  said  on  this  subject  it  may  be  inferred,  that 


considering  the  application  of  the  practice- 
In  those  trees  where  the  blossom  buds  are  pro- 
duced on  the  wood  of  the  preceding  year,  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  operation  will  have 
any  effect  on  the  quantity  of  produce,  in  the  year 
in  which  the  rings  are  cut  ;  and  it  is  on  trees  of 
this  character,  that  ringing  has  been  chiefly 
practised.  On  the  contrary,  in  those  trees  which 
produce  the  flowers  on  the  present  year's  wood, 
(though  not  much  has  yet  been  learned  from  ex- 
periment, with  respect  to  them)  the  effect  of  the 
ringing  will  be  seen  immediately. 

The  interruption  of  the  |iassage  of  the  de- 
scending sap,  by  the  incision  in  the  bark,  causes, 
in  some  cases,  an  alteration  in  the  quality  and 
appearance  of  the  fruit.  In  many  instances,  in 
the  first  produce  after  the  operation  ;  it  is  con- 
siderably increased  in  size,  on  the  ringed  branch- 
es ;  it  is  also  ri])ened  <  arlier  in  the  season,  and 
that  circumstance  is  accompanied,  with  very  ex- 
traordinary improvement,  in  those  colours  of 
the  skin,  which  indicate  full  maturity.  Taking 
therefore  into  consideration  the  expectation  of  a 
change  both  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
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fruit,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  spring  is  thetbut  in  1819,  they  did  not  produce  a  single  apple, 
most  proper  period  to  cut  the  rings  ;  the  bark  is  .except  on  a  ringed  branches,  which  then  afford 


then  very  readily  detached,  and  the  work  may 
therefore  be  done  with  greater  ease  at  that  sea- 
son. With  respect  to  the  width  of  the  incision 
it  must  be  recollected  that  the  separation  of  the 
communication  of  the  bark,  in  every  case,  though 
in  some  more  than  others,  materially  affects  the 
health  and  vigour  of  the  branch.  As  long  as  the 
separation  is  kept  up,*  so  long  may  the  formation 
of  additional  blossom  buds  be  expected  :  but  the 
restoration  of  the  communication,  which  will  be 
the  consequence  of  the  union  of  the  bark,  from 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  ring,  puts  an  end  to  the 
whole  of  that  unnatural  process,  which  the  in- 
terruption had  occasioned.  It  is  therefore  re- 
quisite, that  the  bark  should  be  separated,  nearly 
the  entire  season,  in  which  the  ring  is  made, 
more  especially  in  those  trees,  wher-e  an  increase 
of  the  succeeding  year's  bloom,  is  intended  to 
be  produced  ;  but  it  is  not  advisable,  in  any  case, 
to  keep  the  ring  open  for  a  long  period ;  the  de- 
posit of  alburnum,  at  the  upper  edge  of  the 
ring,  caused  by  the  stoppage  of  the  passage  of 
the  descending  sap,  increases  the  size  and  weight 
of  the  branch,  in  that  place,  so  much,  whilst 
the  under  part,  remains  of  its  original  size,  that 
it  is  very  liable  to  be  broken  short  off,  at  the  ring, 
if  the  bark  be  suffered  to  remain  long  disunited. 

Having  taken  this  general  view  of  the  subject, 
I  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  application 
of  the  practice  to  the  different  kinds  of  finiit 
trees,  as  far  as  my  own  observation,  or  the  ex- 
periments of  those  with  whom  I  have  corres- 
ponded relative  to  it  will  enable  me. 

All  apple  trees  form  an  abundance  of  addition- 
al flower  buds,  in  consequence  of  ringing  ;  but  if 
the  ring  be  wide,  the  ringed  branches,  especial- 
ly young  ones,  speedily  become  sickly  ;  it  is 
therefore  advisable,  with  them  not  to  cut  rings 
of  greater  width,  than  what  will  be  closed  up, 
at  the  end  of  the  same  season,  or  early  ifl  the 
following  year ;  besides,  it  seems  that  the  im 
provement  in  size  and  beauty,  is  obtained  chiefly 
in  the  first  year  of  the  ringing,  therefore  the 
rings  of  apple  trees  ceitainly  should  not  exceed 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  width,  on  strong  branches, 
and  they  should  be  narrower  on  small  and  weak 
shoots.  Fresh  branches  on  the  same  tree,  ought 
to  be  annually  ringed,  and  thus  a  succession  of 
produce  be  uninterruptedly  kept  up. 

Mr.  Twamley  of  Warwick,  exhibited,  to  the 
Society,  in  the  autumn  of  1818,  some  specimens 
which  fully  illustrate  the  practice  of  ringing  ap- 
ple trees.  In  the  spring  of  1818,  he  ringed  se- 
veral espalier  trecs>  some  of  which  were  the 
Minshull  crab,  the  Court-pendu  apple,  and  the 
French  crab  ;  the  two  former  produced  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  specimens  of  the  kind,  from 
the  ringed  branches,  as  to  beauty,  which  per- 
haps were  ever  seen ;  the  colours  being  most 
brilliant,  whilst  the  apples  from  the  unringed 
branches  of  the  same  trees,  had  their  usual  ap- 
pearance; but  the  size  of  neither  of  these  kinds 
was  altered,  whilst  the  French  crabs  from  the 
ringed  branches,  were  enlarged  in  an  extraordi- 
nary degree,  as  well  as  iiuproved  in  appearance. 
The  same  trees  in  1818,  had  borne  great  crops 
on  every  branch,  whether  rinijed  or  unringed  ; 


ed  a  good  crop,  but  the  fruit,  though  very  beau- 
tiful, were  not  so  splendid  in  appearance  as  in 
the  former  year,  and  the  French  crabs  were  not 
larger  than  usual.  Mr.  Twamley  has  observed 
that  the  rings  made  in  horizontally  trained 
branches  do  not  so  readily  close  up  as  those  on 
upright  growing  ones ;  and  he  found  an  advan- 
tage in  protecting  the  exposed  part  of  the  wood 
at  the  ring  with  grafting  clay.  Mr.  Hunt  of 
Stratford-upon-Avon,  having  observed  Mr. 
Twamley's  success,  tried  the  same  experi- 
ments with  trees  in  his  own  garden,  in  1819, 
particularly  upon  the  Ribston  pippin,  the  nonpa- 
reil, and  scarlet  nonpareil.  He  made  his  rings 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide,  at  the  end  of  April 
and  beginning  of  May,  and  in  the  winter  covered 
the  open  rings  with  clay  and  cowdung.  The. 
Ribston  pippin  filled  vp  its  rings  more  rapidly 
than  the  other  kinds ;  in  consequence,  as  I  sup- 
pose, of  its  being  more  vigorous  in  its  general 
habit.  The  fruits  of  all  in  comparison  with  the 
produce  from  the  unringed  branches,  were,  ex- 
clusive of  the  additional  quantity,  either  altered  in 


size  or  in  colour,  but  did  not  keep  so  well ;  and  er  of  the  tree,  which  subsequently  enlarges  aiu. 
Mr.  Hunt  thought  them  inferior  in  flavour,  which; becomes  the  fruit,  when  ripe.  This  product!  : 
is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  increase  in  size,  of  fruit  has  even  been  effected,  in  trees  whicr 
The  Ribston  pippins,  from  unringed  branches,  had  not  attained  sufficient  age  to  throw  it  out  lu- 
were  of  a  pale  greenish  yellow,  and  averaged  'turally  in  the  regular  course,  but  in  such  ca^t^ 
eight  inches  in  circumference  ;  those  from  ringed  ^the  crop  has  fallen  off,  without  ripening,    1 1. 


The  branches  of  plum  and  cherry  trccb  ::u^- 
tain  injury  and  become  cankered  by  ringing  ;  b*. 
as  they  are  always  free  blowers,  an  ihceea&e  t 
blossom  by  artificial  means  is  not  wanted  to  ma<^: 
them  produce^  fruit.  The  same  observation  : 
applicable  to  peach  and  nectarine  trees ;  so  th  i 
all  the  stoned  fruits  cultivated  in  this  count: 
must  be  excluded  from  the  list  of  trees  on  wkic:. 
ringing  may  be  usefully  performed. 

Vines  are  much  benefitted  by  ringing  ;  the; 
blossom  is  produced  on  the  shoots  of  the  saru 
year,  in  sufficient  plenty  :  for  additional  bio- 
som,  the  use,  therefore,  of  ringing,  is  not  r- 
quired,  but  increase  of  size,  early  ripening,  ar. 
improvement  of  flavour  in  the  grapes,  all  re^j; 
from  ringing.  Mr.  Williams,  in  a  paper  on  tii 
subject,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Transactioii 
has  sufficiently  described  the  mode  of  proceed- 
ing with  the  vines  for  this  purpose. 

In  none  of  the  experiments,  the  ternntnation 
which  I  have  yet  become  acquainted  with,  1l 
success  attended  the  operation  of  ringing  the  t\ . 
tree.   The  branches  which  have  been  circum- 
cised have  put  forth  on  the  youn^  wood,  abun- 
dance of  small  Figs,  such  being  in  fact,  the  tl 


branches,  were  of  a  rich  golden  colour,  with 
brilliant  red  streaks  on  the  exposed  side,  and 
were  ten  inches  in  circumference.  The  nonpa- 
reil tree,  (usually  called  the  greer.  nonpareil) 
was  trained  to  a  wall,  and  its  produce,  conse- 
quently, was  all  large ;  but  those  from  the  rin- 
ged branches,  were  highly  improved  in  colour, 
and  measured  twelve  inches  round.  In  the  scar- 
let nonpareil  there  was  no  difference  in  colour,* 
but  those  from  ringed  branches,  measured  ten 
inches  in  circumference,  while  those  from  •un- 
ringed branches,  measured  only  eight, 

Pear  trees  do  not  suffer  so  much  from  ringing, 
as  apple  trees ;  the  ring,  though  kept  open,  does 
not  appear  to  induce  weakness,  so  speedily ;  the 
ringed  branches  do  not  make  shoots  in  such  num- 
bers, nor  in  such  vigour,  but  they  retain  their 
health,  sufficient  for  all  'purposes  of  produce, 
many  years.  Indeed,  so  little  injury  is  done  to 
pear  trees  by  ringing,  that  several  branches  can 
be  kept  cut  at  one  time,  without  danger,  and  a 
continuance  of  crop,  may  be  ensured,  by  occa- 
sionally taking  out  a  branch  which  may  have  be 
come  decayed,  and  replacing  it  with  new  wood 
In  healthy  and  clean  shoots,  the  bark  of  pear 
trees,  soon  restores  itself  over  the  ring,  unless 
it  is  cut  very  wide.  The  effect  of  ringing  them 
is  a  certain  production  of  blossom  buds,  so  much 
so,  that  even  young  trees  may  be  brought  into 
bearing,  by  this  means.  Mr.  Twamley,  in  the 
spring  of  1818,  ringed  a  branch  of  a  young  and 
luxuriant  Jargonelle  pear  tree,  which  had  been 
planted  only  two  years ;  the  ring  closed  itself  at 
the  end  of  the  summer;  but  the  branch  next 
year  blossomed  and  brought  to  perfection  four 
good  pears,  (shooting  vigorously  also)  when  no 
other  part  of  the  tree  showed  the  least  appear 
ance  of  bloom,  and  even  in  the  present  spring  it 
shows  two  branches  of  blossom,  which  are  the 
only  ones  upon  the  tree.  Mr.  Kemple  mentions 
that  he  had  increased  the  size  of  pear  trees  by 
ringing :  this  is  most  probable,  but  an  instance 
of  it  has  not  occurred  to  my  observation. 


*  Since  this  fiafier  was  read  to  the  Society ^  Mr, 
Vi  illiams^  of  Pitwaston,  has  mentioned  to  me^ 
that  a  lii^ature  on  the  brarfchy  by  a  waxed  string 
tied  tightly  round  it^  early  in  May,  firoduces 
nearly  the  same  effect  of  ringing.  In  this  case, 
although  the  downward  J  ow  of  safi,  from  the 
leaf  is  in  some  measure  jirevented^  the  alburnum 

ts  not  injured  by  exfiosure  to  the  air,  and  thereiai^,       .  -  y  ^  ^  ..,  , 

less  obstruction  given  to  the  ascending  saji,  so  thatimore  brilliant  in  colour,  than  the  other  apfilet  on 
the  health  of  the  branch  is /ireserved,  Ithe  same  tree, 


*  The  scarlet  nonfiareils  from  ringed  branches 
in  Mr.  Iwamley^s  garden,  were,  however,  much 


branches  of  the  Fig  tree  suffer  by  ringing ;  the  iv 
cision  should,  therefore,  when  made,  be  vcr 
narrow,  to  admit  of  speedy  closing,  it  not  be:.., 
necessary  for  the  production  of  the  bloai»{>fi], 
(which  is  formed  on  the  young  wood,)  to  ketp  . 
so  long  opened,  as  is  required  in  other  fruit  tree 
The  preceding  are  all  instances  of  the  effect 
of  ringing  in  the  production  of  fruit :  but  as  theso 
incisions  in  the  bark  cause  the  formation  of  flow- 
er buds,  when  none,  or  only  a  few,  would  oiaer- 
wise  have  appeared,  the  practice  may  be  exten- 
sively and  usefully  applied  to  ornamental  shiul)^ 
and  plants,  which  do  not  readily  blossom.  I  be- 
lieve this  use  ol  ringing  has  not  before  occurrc  i 
to  the  advocates  of  the  practice,  and  as  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  some  cases  of  perfect  success,  i* 
will  be  worth  while  to  enume|*ate  them,  in  ordc* 
to  induce  to  fu'rther  trials. 

Mr.  William  Baxter,  gardener  to  the  Comw 
de  Vandes,  at  Hayswater,  has  given  me  the  par- 
ticulai's  of  three  experiments,  made  in  the 
spring  of  1818,  which  tully  answered  his  expec- 
tations. The  first  was  with  a  Waratah  Camel- 
lia, which  he  had  never  been  able  to  make  flower . 
he  cut  a  ring  rour  l  the  stem;  so  close  to  tL. 
root,  that  he  was  able  to  cover  the  incision  wiiii 
the  mould  of  the  pot,  in  which  the  plant  grew  ; 
the  ring  closed  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  tlic 
plant  remained  in  good  health,  but  made  rather 
short  shoots,  on  which  an  abundance  of  flcwer 
buds  were  formed,  and  these  blossomed  perfect- 
ly in  the  following  spring.  The  second  exprn- 
ment  was  on  a  plant  of  Aubletia  Tibourbou,  in 
the  stove  ;  the  ringed  branch  speedily  broke  into 
flower ;  it  was  the  first  blossom  which  the  plant 
had  yielded,  but  its  other  branches  did  not  blow ; 
the  ringed  branch  is  still  alive,  and  its  bark 
nearly  reunited.  The  third  experiment  was  oa 
branches  of  Pyinis  spectat>ilis;  those  which  were 
ringed  produced  last  spring,  abundance  of  splen- 
did flowers,  which  were  succeeded  by  ripe  n-uit ; 
and  they  are  now  again  full  of  blossom  buds,  tbe 
other  branches  showing  little  promise  of  bloom. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  I  can  state,  that  o*  e 
branch  of  the  Passiflora  alata,  in  Messrs.  Lo<i{ii- 
ges*  stove,  was  ringed,  in  1818;  in  two  moDtin 
after  it  produced  flowers ;  it  also  did  tbe  same 
abundantly  last  year,  whilst  another  bnuicli 
which  remained  unringed,  was  entirely  ooprodus. 


jik  ttccouuii  mf  ntiimtd,  that  he  had 
Jittie  expcHmcM^  with  other  Paxsiflo* 
:.n4  wl|h  sdcnc  stove  plants^  but  that  he  imd 

■rcrerft'd.     His  failure  may  probflhly  in 
Iti  ;ittriIjUied  to  bis  hciviuf^^  mufle  ttu 
'.'<0  iiiui'vjw  ;  in  the  ^oit  !^iemTiitf!  pl;jnts, 
be  nk>4^t'dt  the  hark  wou]  1  n.  ijjnr  e  very 
n  ,  jinU  it  the  separation  i&  noL  kept  open, 

ctitlf  long,  tlue  *de«r«d  efffif^       not  l>« 


*€r**  Jmimat^  received  ai  ike  ofice  of 

ON  CUTl  INC  GRAIN, 
b  CtittiDg  (*r^ir^  earlier  tlian  usual »  in  a  letter 

tTDdi  Mr.  D.  VVark,  of  Old  Hall,  Dunlop, 

Ay  rbl  I  i  rir,  to  Si  t  John  Sinclai  r,  21st  July,  1^3^ . 

Sti — ^1  have  Ifttely  observed  a  proposal  by  you, 
d  Hlglttand  Scciety,  to  inquire  into  *•  The 
n^f^,Hfi^  ^  Tpt/iing  Grmn I  thinSt  it  right, 
t^cjfi^.lp  fend  you  ai|  i$QiMliilt  asi^  experi- 
»cm,  may  thr^ir  s^^e  ll|!iC  iij^  that 

iatter/  ll  is  tlic  more  fiece?5ary  to  ^^pd  to 
lit«iib|eCl«  as  firople  arc  ofun  <!(.ceired  by  oati 
teb^  beet)  hurt  by  the  grub.  In  that  case 
Ifiiv  ara  alv^^'a^ys  muckers  (as  I  call  them]  spnng- 
^'fn>ni  the  root,  which  often  tArtf  their  heads 
. .  the  ripe  biaik^,  uliase  )^eada  Afe  lie^vy, 
'  cor.iequently  fall  down. 

hi  li<22,  I  reaped  a  field  of  oats,  in  small  lots, 

•  nmch  per  acre,  as  the  same  shall  measure 
:.ich  is  the  custom  in  this  quarter,)  and  offered 

•  Tiall  premium  to  the  first  five  who  cleared  the 
-  nd  in  a  fit  state  for  the  bam  or  stack.  As 

to  be  expected,  some  took  the  benefit  of  my 

•  ' n.ium,  while  others  mocked  it.  "  They  had 
'  'c  bense  (they  said)  than  to  destroy  the  crop 

:  'he  trifle  offered."    However,  they  in  gene- 
.  -dirreed  to  let  me  know  the  produce  of  their 
cciive  lots  :  I  also  reserved  one  lot  to'  my- 
r.  \bhich  1  cut  nearly  a  week  before  any  of  the 
•'  t.T  lots.    The  field  was  of  very  equal  quality, 
'!  the  following  was  the  produce  in  meal  of  ten 
•'^♦.rtnt  lots,  of  which  I  got  a  particular  ac- 
nt  from  the  buyer  of  each,  besides  ihe  lot  I 
1  reserved  to  myself: — 


the  dat^gtrof  leaving  a  crD|i  «f  oat«  to  ih^  mef 
cy  of  the  elementj^  after  they  ara  in  rmaliuoa  fit 
for  cuttiq^  |]|^  lam  b^iag  tieaflf  vtf^ 

acre. 


farly  every  mmi1li|;  frciiflihe  T  Aihritl, 
mransof  m  tin  aui,  tha  wire      i.  i.  i  \\  ■  l  bbj 

end  cd  h  el  e  n  h  \  %  t  c  ct  Tj  ♦    V\  h  e  n  t  li  c  fa  mi  I  y 
fiitteii  to  T.iylrtr  Mi  l  ft,  sntl  then  to  Koltenrow* 
laiic,  ihe  atitmal  &hlfitiJ  liis  mufc  frorn  the  Kitth- 
ANTIQUn  V  OF  TBEESv  Mivtt,  and  unw  t^kos the  t, t  urret.  rniitt%5v  Fligh 

In  **  hi jrj  r  H  tj  oLf  ^Sl  rf  cfi  o  /  t/tf  rfn^  of\}  i  h  !st  re  t:  t,  to  ii  cr  o  m  p  1  i  s ;  i  1  li  i  r  t  f  it  ri  1 1  c  ■  h  a  \ 
S/ier^'ood^*'  are  somr  very  cut  iou^i  purtlt nl  jr^  in.  vi  r  yv\  i;oiie  wrong  in  any  thhic^  intnarted  \-} 
conrenjirtg  the  mariner  of  marking  the  a^e  at  \nm.    It  vvouid  be  attended  with  the  g^reatr^ii 


the  oak.  hi  CHpstone  Park,  in  Noititi|^ha^ishiix* 
i«  an  oak  called  the  Parliament  oak,  l^om  a  tra- 
dition of  a  Parliament  having  b^fii  held  thefe  bi^ 
King  Edward  L    Kear  HhdwortX  there  is  a 

;e  and  ancient  elm,  callad  Latigton  Arbaur^ 
#lilch  even  sonu-  ccnttsries  ago  was  mifEdoDtly 
remarkable  to  give  a  name  to  one  of  the  forest 
walkst  and  to  have  a  keener  appointed  to  it.— 
Major  Rooke  tells  us,  that  in  cutting  down  some 


danger  were  any  perEiSi],  even  in  divCTition,  to 
attempt  to  depmx  him  of  liis  loadi  a4  he  wbiiltl 
nrohaoly  iooiter  be  killed  than  turmider,  Kor 
will  he  mxittpt  the  most  fkimrite  ^hxn  m 
business*  He  cautiously  avoids  any  of  hit  darib 
species  when  he  is  on  bnsine$<i ;  but  If  he  eiaii* 
not  avoid  it,  he  will  disburden  himself,  give 
them  battle,  and  then  resume  lii^  load.  ThouK;h 
what  he  c^rrieti  be  often  of  the  mo^it  tempting 


limbe  r  in  Birkland  nTid  Bllhaugh,  frttcrs  have  i  iption,  Uiu  honest  animal  htis  never  btit  n 
been  found  cut  or  stamped  iti  the  body  of  ifie  known  to  m^kc  free  ^lith  the  snml!e^;i  quafirify. 
trees,  denoting  the  Kind's  reij^n  in  wliii  ti  tht  vifnit  fsitiifuny   i  -*-"---       -  -^^i-*--  i  i 


delivers   the  articles  untouchcti. 


were  thus  marked.  It  seems  that  the  bark  was 
cut  off  and  the  letters  cut  In,  after  wlUch  the 
next  year's  wood  grew  over  It,  hul  without  adhe- 
ring where  the  bark  had  been  cat.  Ttemplten 
are  of  Jaroea  the  first,  of  WIlHatii  Mstdl  fiCafy, 
and  one  of  King  John  J  One  of  tho^^  with 
James's  eyphcri  was  about  one  fool  within  tbe 
tree,  and  one  foot  from  the  centre :  it  was  cut 
down  in  1786.  This  tree  must  have  been  two 
feet  in  diirimetcr,  or  t^wo  y:ivd^  in  cu"cnmitrt;pice, 
the  mai'k  wits  cut     A  tree  oi  thih  s 


He  is  frequently  the  bearer  of  letters  between 
the  fannly^  and  will  carty  any  cbiiig  to  the  extent 
of  half  %  stone.   He  mnm  every  week  froiti 

the  mwmk  ivm^mktt  gootitls  of  be^  m^gm^ 
req^nlrea*  Wfi^  bewtixiiAi  hotne  wim  mfgi^ 
if  the  lamily  are  i^ot  in  when  he  taps  at;  IlK^ 
door,  be  retnms  back  to  his  master,  as  he 
enter  no  neighbor's  hoLse,  nor  intrust  them  with 
his  can.  When  he  is  desired  to  go  for  his  mas- 
ter*^ hat  or  shots,  he  will  immedtstelv  do  it.  He 
will  L,\kf  a  bjiidi'ljtjx,  or  oL)iCi'  uriiclr,  to  ^ac's 


generally  estimated  at  one  hundred  and  twenty  jof  the  neighbors  as  he  knows,  and  are  named  to 
years  growth,  which  number,  subtracted  from 'him.  He  will  take  a  bank-note  to  the  tap-room, 
the  middle  year  of  James's  reign,  would  make  land  bring  back  change  in  silver.  He  understands 
1492  the  date  of  planting  the  tree.  The  tree 'Gaelic  as  well  as  English,  his  master  speaking 
with  William  and  Mary  had  the  mark  about  and  giving  his  commands,  in  both  languages.  He 
nine  inches  within  the  tree,  and  three  feet  three  j  will  take  a  man's  hat  off  his  head  on  being  told 
inches  from  the  centre  :  cut  down  also  in  1786. —  to  do  so.  He  is  uncommonly  docile  and  quiet. 
The  mark  of  John  was  eighteen  inches  within 'and  will,  at  the  command  of  the  children,  leap 
the  tree,  and  something  more  than  a  foot  from  over  a  stick  four  feet  high,  or  dance  for  their 
the  centre:  it  was  cut  down  in  1791:  but  the '  amusement  on  his  hind  legs.  The  people  are 
middle  year  of  John's  reign  was  1207,  from  ^highly  amused  to  see  him  skipping  along  with 
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which,  if  we  subtract  120,  the  number  of  years 
requisite  for  a  tree  of  two  feet  in  diameter  to  ar- 
jrive  at  that  growth,  it  will  make  the  date  of  its 
planting  1085,  or  about  twenty  years  after  the 
Conquest.  The  tree,  therefore,  when  cut  down 
in  1791,  must  have  been  706  years  old,  a  fact 
scarcely  credible  ;  for  it  appears  from  the  trees 
whose  marks  are  better  authenticated,  that  these 
exactly  of  the  same  size  when  marked,  had  in- 
creased twelve  inches  in  diameter  in  173  years, 
whilst  this  tree  had  increased  no  more 


Quantity  of  Meal  in  the  lot  first 
cut  :— 
B.       F.  p. 

8       3  3 


1 

I 


Average  of  the  six  lots  cut 
early  :— 
B.      F.  p. 

9       0  34 

Average  of  the  four  lots  cut 
last  :— 
B.      r.  p. 

  7        3  \i  


I  he  lot  cut  on  tbe  3d  of  September,  the  wea- 
f  becoming  very  soft,  was  a  little  sprung, 
ch  lessened  the  produce. 
1  he  six  following  lots  cut  between  the  9lh  and 
h  of  September  were  in  fine  condition,  and 
^  productive. 

i  he  four  following  lots  were  exposed  to  a 
.  «ry  wand,  and  the  loss  thence  sustained  shows 


his  daily  load,  but  he  will  not  stop  to  accept  of 
any  favors  while  he  is  on  business. 

Glasgow  Chronicle, 

[ENGLISH  COURT  OF  CHANCERY— Let 

us  copy  her  ivith  discrimination.'] — Edit,  jlm.  Far, 
The  Court  of  Chancerv.— At  the  Not- 
tingham meeting  •*  the  health  of  Mr.  Williams" 
was  proposed  and  drunk  with "  a  speedy  re- 
t ban  I  formation  of  the  abuses  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
eighteen  inches  in  584  years.  Major  Rooke  says,  eery."  In  this  sentiment  we  believe  every  En- 
that  several  trees  with  this  mark  had  been  cutlglishman  of  every  party  will  cordially  concur, 
down,  so  that  deception  or  mistake  is  scarcely  jit  is,  (we  know  not  whether  unfortunately  or  for- 
possible.  This  accurate  delineator  accounts  for  tunately) — but  it  is  not  upon  the  opponents  of 
these  phenomena,  by  supposing  (as  the  increas  piinisters  only  that  that  direful  Court  lays  its 
ing  wood  never  adheres  where  the  bark  had  been  [heavy  hands.  We  would  not,  therefore,  have 
taken  off)  that  the  sap  which  rises  from  the  roots -the  efforts  for  its  reformation  or  abolition  mixed 
through  the  capillary  tubes  of  the  wood,  to  thelup  exclusively  with  the  proceedings  of  meet- 


branches,  returns  in  its  circulation  between  the 
hlea  and  the  bark.  '*  I  have  often  (says  he)  ex- 
amined many  of  the  ancient  hollow  trees  in  Birk- 
land and  Bilhaugh,  and  always  found  that  where 
the  bark  remained,  even  on  their  mutilated 
trunks,  there  they  frequently  put  out  small  bran- 
ches with  leaves  ;  but  where  that  necessary  cov- 
ering of  the  returr/mg  sap  was  wanting,  there 
was  no  appearance  of  vegetation." 

The  keeper  of  a  tap-room  in  Trongate,  known 
by  the  name  of  "  Charlie's  Stable,"  has  a  dog  of 
the  Irish  bull -breed  called  Frincey^  which  is 
possessed  of  uncommon  sagacity.  The  animal 
was  so  well  trained  when  young,  that  it  obeys 
its  master  in  almost  every  thing  he  orders  it,  and 
is  as  useful  to  him  as  a  servant.  It  is  nearly  three 
years  since  it  began  to  carry  his  break^t  regu- 


ings  held  for  political  purposes.  An  evil  so  trans- 
cendant — an  evil  which  is  absorbing  the  proceeds 
of  public  charities,  and  reducing  the  most  respect- 
able and  virtuous  subjects  to  beggary  in  the  pur- 
suit of  their  clearest  rights — should  become  the 
object  of  direct  and  special  exertions  for  its  remo- 
val or  abatement.  We  say  nbthing  here  of  the 
Judge  of  that  Court— we  have  spoken  of  him  be- 
fore. He,  no  doubt,  decides,  when  he  does  decide, 
justly ;  he  can  have  no  motive  to  the  contrary ; 
but  we  do  say,  that  men  of  talents  and  zeal  ^or 
the  good  of  a  munificent  country,  have  in  all 
ages  distinguished  themselves  by  amelioratint^ 
the  institutions  over  which  they  have  been  called 
to  preside.  The  English  Chancellor  has  been 
enriched  beyond  all  belief  or  conception  by  the 
practices  of  his  Court,  which  practices  have, 
meanwhile,  carried  more  ruin  into  innocent  fa- 
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mi  lies,  than  all  the  gaming-houst's  and  other 
haunts  of  vice  throughout  the  kingdom  fiut  to 
gtther^^Timeu, 


The  bet  between  Lord  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Coke 
is  for  200  sovereigns  a  side,  who  kills  and  hagn 
the  greatest  number  of  partridges  in  two  days' 
sporting.  Lord  Kennedy  to  sport  upon  any  ma- 
nors he  pleases  in  Scotland,  and  Mr.  Coke  to 
sport  upon  his  uncle's  manors  in  Norfolk.  Both 
parties  to  shoot  on  the  same  days,  the  26th  Sept. 
and  4th  Oct.  1823.  Mr.  Coke,  on  the  26th  Sept. 
shot  u]>on  thQ  Warham  and  Wipjhton  Manors 
adjoining  to  Holkham  Park.  He  killed  and 
bagged  86^  brace  of  birds ;  and  on  Saturday  last 
he  shot  upon  the  Holkham,  Egmere,  and  Quar- 
les  Manors,  and  killed,  and  bagged  88  brace  of 
birds.  He  was  accompanied  in  the  field  by  his 
uncle  Thos.  Wm.  Coke.  Esq.  P.  M.  for  Norfolk, 

and  by  Colonel  Dixon,  his  umpire  ;  and  

Blunt,  Esq.  umpire  for  Lord  Kennedy.  He  was 
attended  by  several  gamekeepers,  with  one 
dog  only  to  beat  for  and  pick  up  the  birds. 
There  were  a  great  number  of  spectators.  This 
match,  from  its  novelty,  and  the  celebrity  of  the 
sportsmen  engaged  in  it,  has  incited  a  considera- 
ble degree  of  interest,  and  bets  to  a  large  amount 
are  depending  on  the  issue, 

have  been  received  of  the  result  of  Lord  Kenne- 
dy's first  day's  shooting. 

Origin  of  eating  Goose  on  AlichaelmaS'Day^ 


The  two  year  old  Steer's  carcase,  of  8  lbs.  per 
stone,  122  stone  5  lbs  ;  inside  fat,  12  stone  6  lbs. 

The  yearling  Heifer's  carcase,  99  stone  3  lbs.; 
inside  fat,  7  stone. 

A  MOTHER'S  LOVE. 

BY  MRS.  HEMANS. 

 There  is  none, 

In  all  this  cold  and  hollow  world,  no  fount 
Of  deep,  strong,  deathless  love,  save  that  within 
A  mother's  heart — It  is  but  pride,  wherewith 
To  his  fair  son  the  father's  eye  doth  turn'. 
Watching  his  growth.    Aye,  on  the  boy  he  looks 
The  bright  glad  creature  springing  in  his  path, 
But  as  the  heir  of  his  great  name,  the  young. 
And  stately  tree,  whose  rising  strength  ere  long 
Shall  bear  his  trophies  well. — And  this  is  love  ! 
This  is  fnan'a  love ! — What  marvel !  you  ne'er 
made  * 

Your  breast  the  pillow  of  his  infancy. 
While  to  the  fullness  of  your  heart's  glad  heav 
iugs 

His  fair  cheek  rose  and  fell ;  and  his  bright  hair 
Waved  softly  to  your  breath — You  ne'er  kept 
watch 

Beside  him,  till  the  last  pale  star  had  set. 
And  morn  all  dazzling,  as  in  triumph,  broke 
No  certain  accounts!  On  your  dim  weary  eye ;  not  your's  the  face 


Which,  early  faded  thro'  fond  care  for  him, 
Hang'd  o'er  his  sleep,  and  duly  as  Heaven's  light, 
Was  there  to  greet  his  wakening !  You  ne'er 
smooth'd 

Queen  Elfzabeth"  on  her  way  to  Tilbury-fort,  His  couch,  ne'er  sang  him  to  his  rosy,  rest ; 
on  the  29th  of  September,  1589,  dined  at  the  Caught  his  last  whisper,  when  his  voice  from 
ancient  seat  of  Sir  Neville  Umfreville»  near  your's 

that  place,  and  as  British  Bess  had  much  rather  Had  learned  soft  utterance  ;  pressed  your  lip  to 
dine  off  a  high  seasoned  and  substantial  dish  than  his, 

a  simfile  ragout  or  fricassee^  the  .  Knight  When  fever  parched  it ;  hushed  his  wayward 
thought  proper   to  provide    a   pair  of  fine     ^  cries, 

geese  to  suit  the   palate  of  his  Royal  guest.  With  patient,  vigilant,  never- wearied  love ! 
After  the  Queen   had  dined  very   heartily,  No !  these  are  woman's  tasks ! — ^In  these  her 
she  asked  for  a  half-pint  bumper  of  Burgun-  youth 

dy,  and  drank  "  Destruction  to  the  Spanish  And  bloom  of  check,  and  buoyancy  of  heart, 

Armada."   She  had  but  that  moment  return- Steal  from  her,  all  unmark'd ! 

ed  the  glass  to  the  Knight  who  had  done  thel  ~7\m-  B  "IL^' 

honors  otf  the  table,  when  the  news  came  (as  if;  editor  of  thf  amfricav  farmvr 

the  Queen  had  been  possessed  of  the  spirit  of        ^".^  editor  o*  the^  americajj  farmlr. 

prophecy)  that  the  Spanish  fleet  had  been  des-  TANNTNP 

troved  by  a  storm.   She  immediately  took  ano-  ^      .  ± 

ther  bumper,  in  order  to  digest  ihe  Goose  and  Skinnk^  ^"'""'^ 

Good  JS/ews  ;  and  was  so  pleased  with' the  event,     t_  -^j^        ^i-  ♦K;e'vr.i 

that  every  year  after,  on  ^hat  day  she  had  the  ta£,  ^^'^^VuV^o  r.«rtVl1.  "curry'^ 
above  excellent  dish  served  up.  1  hecouit  made  ^re,,  and  prepare  the  hide  for  sale,  in  England 
It  a  custom,  and  the  peopk  the  fashion,  ever  since.  If  ^^is  bi^the  fact,  it  is  contmry  to  thi  sta- 

A.  »io»M.>      r  ^^^«r.  «  '"^e   regulations  of  that  country,  which,  like 

At  the  time  of  the  plague  m  London,  a  noted       j    |  f    ^        j  J  violated. 

body-searcher  lived jvhose  nanrie  was  Snacks.^    j  have  condensed  the  vkrious  stafutes  below. 

His  business  inci  eased  so  last,  that  hnding  he  Respecting  tanning,  which  I   request  you  to 

could  not  compass  it,  he  offered  to  any  P*^^*>"n  p^jj^j^jj   o  t>»  ^  / 

who  should  join  him  in  his  hardened  practice  *^ 

half  the  profits:  thus,  those  who  joined  him 

were  said  to  go  with  snacks.    Hence  going  sfiacks, 

or  dividing  the  spoil. 

  luer,  or  he  be  the  son  of  a  tanner,  &c.  on  the 

Matriwelve  Miles  an  Hour, — It  is  said,  that  pain  of  forfeiting  the  leather  tanned,  or  the  va- 
a  Mr.  Banglis,  of  Birmingham,  is  offering,  by  .lue.    1.  Jac.  1.  ch.  22. 

means  of  a  self-acting  machine,  which  he  has'    Tanners  are  prohibited  from  being  curriers, 
lately  constructed,  to  convey  the  Royal   Mail  and  vice  versa.    Stat.  48,  Geo.  3,  ch.  60, 
through  the  kini^dom  at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles     Tanners  overliming  hides,  or  using  in  tan- 
per  hour. — Leeds  Mercury,  jning  any  thing  but  pak  bark,  ash  bark,  and  cul- 

  ver  dung,  incur  .a  forfeiture  of  the  leather; 

Early  Maturity. — The  fat  two  year  old  Steer, 'and  hastening  the  tanning  of  leather  by  unkind 
and  the  yearling  Heifer,  which  were  shewn  by  .  heats,  are  liable  to  a  penalty  of  jElO— and  to 
Mr.  Thomas,  at  the  Scarsdale  and  High  Peakistand  in  the  pillory.    Hides  for  sole  leather  are 


JAMES  BOYLE 

No  person  shall  tan  leather,  unless  he  has 
,been  an  apprentice  for  seven  years  with  a  tan- 


Agricultural  Meeting,  held  at  Chesterfield  on 
the  4th  ult.  were  slaughtered  at  that  place  on 
Thursday  last,  by  Mr.  Silcock,  the  purchaser  of 
the  Steer,  and  Mr.  Bower,  the  purchaser  of  the 
Heifer.  The  following  are  the  returns  of  their 
respective  weights 


to  be  in  the  noone  twelve  months^  and  ufifier 
leather  nine  months^  or  shall  be  forfeited.  48. 
Geo.  3.  ch.  60. 

Shoemaker's  making  shoes  of  insufRcient  lea- 
ther,  are  liable  to  3*.  4rf.  penalty.  !•  Jac.  1 
ch.  32.  ^ 


Red  tanned  leather,  to  be  brought  into  open 
leather  markets,  and  searched  and  sealed,  be- 
fore exposed  to  sale,  and  contracts 'for  sale, 
otherwise  to  be  void.    13.  14  Car.  2.  ch.  7. 

Many  regulations  are  made  to  prevent  th^ 
spoiling  of  hides  and  leather,  by  the  fiavm^ 
animals  injudiciously.  39.  40.  G.  3.  ch.  66."  41 
G.  3.  ch.  55. 

[We  thank  our  friend  for  the  above,  and  wi '» 
give  some  interesting  extracts,  in  regard  to  thvj 
theory  and  practice  of  tanning  in  our  next.] 
Edit,  jfm.  Farmer. 


Baltimore,  Friday,  Dechmber  19,  1823. 

EASTERN  SHORE  CATTLE  SHOW  \M 
FAIR. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Maryland  Agricultu-n 
Society  met  in  Easton  on  Saturday  the  6th  N  w 
vember,  1823— and  adopted  the  following  resr.iuJ 
tion : 

Resolved,  That  a  Cattle  Show  and  Fair  f- 
the  exhibition  and  sale  of  all  kinds  of  Livestock 
Agricultural  Implements  and  Household  Mariu- 
factures.  (with  an  award  of  Premiums)  shall  ^- 
held  in  Easton,  in  OCTOBER  NEXT,  un  ld 
the  direction  and  superintendance  of  the  Tr-isn 
tees— of  the  particulars  of  which  further  noticd 
will  be  given. 

Resolved,  That  the  above  be  published  in  thj 
American  Farmer,  the  Easton  Gazette  and  Kc 
publican  Star. 

NICHOLAS  HAMMOND,  Presidcr.: 
S.  T.  Kennard,  Secretary. 

BALTIMORE^MARKET. 
PRICES  CURREJVT^coRHECTED  f^-EExnl 
Flour,  white  wheat,  super.,  $6  r5-.HowuiJ 
street  from  wagons,  S5  75— fine  do.  $5  li- 
Wharf,  do.  g5  37A— White  wheat,  gl  12  a  1  1 
to  1  20— Red  do.  $1  6  to  1  9— Lawler  -^1  1 
—Washington  white,  gl  12  to  gl  20— Rye  '4  ^  j 
45  cts— Old  com,  35  to  36  cts.— New  do.  j] 
— Wharf  Oats,  33  cents— wagon  Oats,  Sri  c:s 
—Beef,  6  cents  per  lb —Live  Cattle,  $s  to  J 
50,  per  cwt.— Bac6n,  hog  round,  SlO— Pn*;i 
S5  50  to  g6  per  c.  lb.  6  to  8  cts.  per  H>.— Mutton,  4  '  | 
5  cts.  per  lb.--Beans,  retail,  $1  25,  cargo  price,  <j 
— Peas,,  retail,  62^  cts..  cargo  price  48  to  50  c:  1 
—Red  Clover  Seed,  ig6-Orchard  Grass  d  1 
$2  50— Herds'  Grass  do.  g2-  -Timothy  do.  <4-^ 
Flax  Seed,  75  to  80  cents — Whiskey,  t'vd 
the  wagons,  34  cents  per  gallon  mcludine  iH 
barrel— Apple  brandy,  30  to  32  cts. — Peach  ci 
65  to  70  cts.— Shad,  No.  1,  ge  very  dull.  No  j 
do.  S5  do— Herrings,  No.  1,  $2  25  per  bbl.  vcri 
dull  No.  2,  $2  do. — Fine  Salt,  75  cents  per  i3usLi 
coarse,  do.  70— Ground  alum  do.  68 — Buttf^ 
(firkin)  12  to  13  cts.  per  lb— Eggs,  121  cts.  pd 
doz — Hay,  gl3per  ton— Straw,  §8. 

The  subscriber,  a  native  of  Scotland,  and 
cently  from  Nova  Scotia,  wishes  to  procur;^  j 
situation  as  Farmer.  In  this  profession,  he  hj 
testimonials  to  exhibit  of  his  industry,  and  thI 
experience  of  many  yeai-sto  recommend  him  ^ 
As  he  is  a  stranger  in  this  part  of  the  counti^ 
and  out  of  employ,  his  expectations  are  modf^r  tti 
— a  line  addressed  to  JOHN  ELLIS,  care  of  iJ 
EUiitor,  will  meet  with  immediate  attention.  1 


Printed  «very  Friday  «t  Si4  per  aimum*  for  JOHN  S.  SKlMN  t K  ^ 
lor.by  JOSEPH  ROBINSON. on U»e  North  Wen  corner  of  M.-i 
and  Belvidcre  streets,  fialiimore  :  where  en  ry  detcri|vomi  o- 
and  Job  Printiiis  is  executed  vith  neaniest  and  d  -mmk^— 
frwa  a  dittanoe  for  PRINTING  or  BINDING.  vSb  prt^c^r  v 
fectknMpmDpcIf  acieadedto,  aMiened  10  J.  RrtHmm.  Bahjicu- 


Alexander  HeM,  of  Wui])^n|te«|  PnttH 
E^yivania^  for  hii  ihint^lidm  buU,  tir«d  bf 
Mr.  Powell,  from  a  nattve  cow,  hy  the 
imijoned  Durham  short  Hon*  bull  Denton,  ^Ht 
The  second  jiri  miumto  Mr*  Joie^  Kert«vv 
for  Oakeit,  by  the  'im][lfj|llifl  TlMMijli UMill 
hom  bull  Cceleba^  3t 
The  ihird  premium  to  Mr.  Aaron  Clementp 
for  Roderick,  bred  by  Mr.  PowcU  from  an 
half  bred  Teeswater  heifer^and  Mr.  Tom- 
Hnson's  bull  Major,  16. 
The  first  premium  for  balls,  not  more  than 
two  years  old,  to  Mr.  Henry  A.  Carpenter, 
for  his  Durham  short-horn  bull  Lothario, 
bred  by  Mr.  Powel,  frdm  the  imported 
cow  Moss  Rose,  and  the  Durham  short- 
horn bull  George, 
Relinquished  for  a  medal. 

The  second  premium  to  Mr.  Henry  A.  Car- 
penter, for  Leopold,  from  Moss  Rose,  by 
Mr.  Powel's  half  bred  BuU  Rob  Roy,  li 

The  third  premium  to  Mr.  George  SheafF, 
for  Highlander,  from  Queen,  by  Mr.  Pow- 
el's Rob  Roy,  10 

The  first  premium  for  Cows,  not  more  than 
seven,  nor  less  than  three  years  old,  to  Mr. 
Benjamin  Serrill,  for  his  Kentucky  cow 
Kate,  derived  from  Mr.  Parkinson's  im<^ 
portation  of  short  horns,  and  Gough's 
breed,  30 

The  second  premium,  to  Mr.  Henry  A.  Car- 
penter, for  Prixe  by  Denton,  9 

The  third  premium,  to  Mr.  John  Serrill,  for 
Meadow  Maid,  from  Mr.  Benjamin  Ser- 
rill's  cow,  by  Mr.  Powel*s  George,  of 
Teeswater  blood,  19 

The  first  premium  for  heifers,  not  more 
than  three,  nor  less  than  one  year  cdd,  to 
Mr.  Smith,  for  Lucy,  from  a  fine  native 
cow  by  Mr.  Tomlinson's  bull  Major, 

The  second  premium,  to  Mr.  Serrill,  for 
Red  Beauty,  from  his  cow,  derived  from 
Mr.  Ketland's  heifer  of  Durham  shorthorn 
blood,  if 

The  third  premium,  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Serrill, 
for  Violet,  from  Kate,  by  Mr.  Powel's  bull 
George,  of  Teeswater  blood,         -  §- 

The  first  premium  for  heiters,  not  more  than 
twelve  months  old,  to  Mr.  Smith,  far  So- 

Shia,  by  Mr.  Powel's  Rob  Roy,  from  a 
Lentucky  cow.  derived  from  Mr.  Parkin- 
son's importation  of  short  horns  and 
Gough's  breed,  ^ 
The  second  premium  to  Mr.  George  ShealT, 
for  Diana,  from  Steamboat,  by  Mr.  Pow- 
el's half  bred  bull  Rob  Roy ,  10 
The  third  premium  to  Mr.  Joseph  Kersey, 

for  Fill  Pail,  from  a  native  cow  by  Oakes,  5 
The  premium  for  the  best  ox,  not  more  than 
nine,  nor  less  than  three  years  old,  to  Mr. 
Benjamin   Serrill,  for  his  brindled  Ox, 
bred  by  himself, 
The  premium  for  the  best  steer,  not  more  ^ 
than  three  nor  less  than  one  year  old,  to 
Mr.  Henry  Serrill,  for  his  steer  Durham, 
bred  by  himself,  from  a  cow  descended 
from  Mr.  JK.etland's  Durham  short  horn 
heifer,  !• 

The  following  stock  was  exhibited,  all  possesr- 
ing  great  claims  to  notice. 

The  committee  very  much  regret  that  they 
cannot  reward  the  owners  of  more  of  these  fine 
animals  by  premiums.* 

Your  committee  are  not  directed  to  give  their 
opinion  upon  such  animals  as  have  not  been  of- 
fered for  pvemiums,  vet  they  cannot  forbear  no« 
ticing  the  neat  cattle  which  Mr.  Powel  has  exhi- 
bited, although  he  has  dccl  np.l  contciuji  * ;  for  a 
prize.   His  "  Improved  Durha^n  short  hom*-"' 


AGKICULTUHB. 


fmST  ANNUAL  EXHlHITinN  AND  VAT 

TLE  SHOW  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA 

AGHICULTUKAL  SOCIEI  Y, 

The  Directors  in  making  public  their  proceed- 
ings, are  glad  to  be  enabled  instate,  that  the  re- 
sult of  their  late  meeting  has  equalled  in  every 
respect,  their  most  sanguine  expectations. 

They  had  guarded  against  such  irregularities 
as  too  often  arise  where  incongruous  multitudes 
are  assembled,  as  it  was  their  aim  rather  to  pre 
vent  their  occurrence  by  vigilance  and  precau 
tinn,  than  to  renress  them  by  the  infliction  of 
the  penalties  of  law.  They  confidently  believe, 
that  nothing  occurred  to  give  dissatisifaction  to 
the  most  correct  and  exemplary  of  the  many 
respectable  persons  who  were  present.  In  the 
vast  concourse  of  their  fellow  citizens  who  wit- 
nessed the  scene,  they  had  the  most  satisfactory, 
and  decided  evidence  of  public  approbation,  in 
support  of  their  efforts. 

The  society  earnestly  desired,  that  the  exhi- 
bition should  be  so  conducted,  as  to  attract  the 
sanction  of  female  countenance,  for  the  im- 
portant and  interesting  productions  of  household 
induatry.  In  this  wish  they  were  gratified  by 
the  presence  of  many  ladies,  who  heard  the  ad- 
dress from  the  President,  and  after  assisted  in 
the  examination  of  some  articles,  upon  which  it 
was  peculiarly  their  province  to  decide. 

Various  Agricultural  Societies  having  been  in 
vited,  the  Presidents  and  Vice  Presidents  of  the 
Societies  of  Brunswick  and  Bridgeton,  of  Buck's 
and  Chester  counties,  the  Secretary  and  other 
officers  of  the  Philadelphia  Society,  as  well  as 
many  distinguished  strangers,  from  distant  States, 
honoured  the  meeting  by  their  presence. 

The  exhibition  of  stock  comprised  more  than 
an  hundred  neat  cattle,  of  the  best  and  most 
costly  foreign,  and  most  useful  native  breeds  ; — 
an  hundred  and  fifty  sheep,  with  the  various 
characteristics  of  English,  Tunisian,  Spanish  and 
Iri&h  origin,  uniting  in  form  and  properties  most 
hat  can  be  desired  in  excellent  of  flesh  or 
fleece — thirty  horses,  varying  from  the  graceful 
figure  of  the  fleet  and  high  mettled  courser  of 
Arabia,  to  the  heavy  frame  of  the  patient,  and 
powerful  draught  horse  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
Arabians,  Grand  Sultan  and  Grand  Bashaw,  ob- 
tained from  the  stud  of  the  Bashaw  of  Tripoli, 
through  the  spirited  and  liberal  exertions  of  our 
late  Consul,  Judge  Jones,  attracted  universal  ad 
n  ttiiin. 

The  exhibition  of  some  of  the  implements  of 
husbandry,  was  interesting  not  merely  to  far- 
mers, from  their  usefulness,  but  to  mechanics 
from  the  ingenuity  and  skill  displayed  in  their 
tcri-' ruction. 

Pope's  Thrashing  Machine,  adapted  to  the 
force  of  one  horse,  confirmed  the  impressions, 
which  had  long  since  led  the  Society  to  recom- 
mend it,  for  the  purposes  of  Pennsylvania  Far- 
iii  '  > 

Gooilsell's  simple  and  effective  Flax  Dresser, 
prr-miscsto  be  scarcely  less  useful,  in  rendering 
pn  Btable  the  cultivation  of  hemp  and  flax  in  the 
middle  states,  than  the  famed  machine  of  Whit 
nev  has  been  successful  in  aiding  the  production, 
ot  the  great  staple  of  those  of  the  South. 

Reading's  Thrashing  Machine  excited  atten 
tinn  from  the  ingenuity  and  simplicity  of  its  con 
siruction  ;  althoug)i,  from  its  not  having  been 
properly  adapted  to  horse  power,  it  appeared  to 
great  disadvantage. 

Mr.  White's  plough,  in  turning  with  great 
neatnes;),  a  fuiTow  of  stiff  sward,  six  and  a  half 
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inches  deep,  and  uxteen  inches  wide»  required  a 
draught  of  5J6  pounds, 

M:  .  Srevcns*  plough,  in  turning  a  furrow  six 
inclnis  deep,  and  eleven  inches  wide, of  the  same 
sward,  with  equal  neatness,  required  a  draught 
of  from  420  to  448  pounds. 

^tr  Suiilee's  plough  required  a  draught  of  532 
pounds,  in  turning,  with  grtat  accuracy,  a  fur- 
row, six  inches  deep,  and  thirteen  inches  wide, 
of  the  same  land. 

Bergen*s  •*  self-sharpening  plough,"  made  by 
Mr.  Evans,  in  turning  a  furrow  of  the  same  sward, 
seven  inches  deep,  and  thirteen  inches  wide,  re- 
quired a  draught  of  728  pounds. 

Mr,  Nixon,  of  New  York,  exhibited  his  patent 
ploughs,  harrows  and  cultivators,  which  do  cre- 
dit to  his  skill,  and  to  his  workmen.  The  ploughs 
appeared  to  be  fitted  rather  for  fallow,  than  sward 
land. 

Mr.  Hocmes,  of  Philadelphia,  brought  a  plough 
which  has  for  some  time  been  used  in  this  State. 

Mr.  M'Conaughey,  exhibited  his  cultivator 
and  his  com  harrow ;  for  the  latter  he  took  a 
premium. 

Mr.  Blight  sent  a  Yorkshire  root  cutter,  cheap, 
simple  and  effective. 

Mr.  Powell  exhibited  his  cultivator  and  his 
Dibbling  wheel,  which  were  remarked,  as  fitted 
to  save  much  labor  in  the  cultivation  of  root 
crops,  and  also  Beatson's  improved  Scarifier,  well 
constructed  for  the  production  of  fine  tilth. 

Mr.  Pennock  produced  a  revolving  Horse-rake, 
and  his  Chaff  Cutter,  not  unworthy  of  the  inge- 
nious inventor,  who  has  contributed  so  largely 
to  the  improvement  of  farming  implements. 

Mr.  Hoopes  of  Downingtown,  showed  a  new 
modification  of  the  Horse-rake,  which  has  been 
much  approved  by  the  farmers  of  his  neighbour- 
hood. 

Mr.  John  Beever  presented  a  Winnowing  Mill, 
which  is  an  improvement  upon  the  wheat  Fans 
ia  general  use. 

Mr.  Williams's  horse  hoe, expanding  harrow, 
and  double  mould  board  plough,  although  last  in 
the  list,  were  not  the  least  worthy  of  notice. 

The  late  organization  of  the  society  prevented 
the  publication  of  their  premiums,  sufficiently 
early,  to  excite  competition  for  the  prizes  offer- 
ed for  winter  crops  and  househdd  manufactures, 
so  extensive  as  the  good  management,  zeal  and 
industry  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  fertile  coun- 
ties associated  under  the  law,  had  led  them  to 
expect. 

The  decision  upon  claims  for  Indian  com,  and 
root  crops,  has  been  necessarily  deferr^  until 
their  harvest  shall  have  been  completed. 

Mr.  Joseph  M.  Downing  presented  to  the  So- 
ciety some  bottles  of  gooseberry  wine,  showing 
that  an  excellent  substitute  for  some  of  the 
wines  of  Europe  is  within  the  reach  of  most 
farmers,  who  have  not  the  means  of  cultivating 
grapes. 

The  well  contested  trials  of  horses  and  oxen 
at  the  plough,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  in 
terest  odF  the  scene  ;  and  it  was  a  source  of  con- 
gratulation, that  neither  the  emulation  ot  the 
competitors,  nor  the  anxiety  excited  among  a 
vast  concourse  of  spectators,  intermpted  in  any 
shape  the  good  order,  good  conduct,  and  good 
feeling  which  pervaded  the  whole. 

neatTattle. 

To  the  Directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  jlgricultu- 
ral  Society. 

The  Committee  on  neat  cattle,  having  given 
their  most  diligent  attention  to  the  duties  assigned 
to  them,  submit  their  report,  and  recommend 
the  award  of  — 

The  first  premium  for  bulls,  not  more  than 
six,  Aor  lets  than  two  years  old  to  Mr. 
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Cow  Flora,  of  5  years,  and  her  remarkable  calf 
Hebe,  of  «  months  by  Rob  Roy,  particularly  at- 
tracted their  attention,  and  proved  the  justice 
of  the  award,  which,  at  a  former  exhibition  near 
Philadelphia,  had  given  to  the  dam  the  first  pre- 
mium. His  white  heifer  Fairy,  of  three  years 
by  the  thorough  bred  "Improved  Durham  short 
horn**  bull  Denton,  from  Prize,  a  half  blood 
heifer,  was  marked  by  the  strong  points  of  the 
improved  Durham  stock. 

His  imported  short  horn  heifer  Cora  has  many 
of  the  best  characteristics  of  her  race. 

Yorkshire,  of  3  months,  from  Cora,  by  the 
Durham  short  horn  bull,  Lothario,  has  the  fine 
shape  and  good  points  of  his  sire. 

Europa,  from  the  imported  caw  Assurance 
begotten  by  Mr.  Curwen's  bull  General,  has 
some  very  good  points  which  show  her  claims 
to  the  high  pedigree  of  the  dam  and  sire,  traced 
in  the  Herd  Book  to  the  year  1777,  yet  she  ex- 
poses the  effects  of  very  bad  keep  and  to  early 
breeding  before  she  was  brought  into  this  state. 

Julia,  of  3  years,  has  good  form,  with  the 
marks  of  high  breeding,  but  betrays  the  defect 
of  Devon  blood. 

Laura,  an  imported  heifer,  of  2  years,  has  all 
the  characteristics  of  deep-milking,  and  car- 
ries proof  upon  her  carcase  of  tendency  toward* 
f^t. 

Flirt,  of  3  year,  from  Julia  by  Denton,  has 
good  size,  fine  head,  neck  and  bone. 
-  Sussex,  of  12  months,  from  Laura,  was  begot- 
ten in  England,  has  long  frame,  small  bone,  head, 
horns  and  neck,  and  very  strong  points  of  high 
breeding. 

Your  Committee  decidedly  think,  that  in 
blood,  points,  and  all  the  characteristics  of  fine  neat 
•attle,  Mr.  PowePs  breeding  stock  were  gene- 
rally superior  to  any  on  the  ground,  and  had 
not  Mr.  rowel  declined  it,  some  of  them  would 
have  been  decidedly  entitled  to  the  first  premi- 
ums. 

Mr.  John  Tomlinson's  seven  heifers  were 
(narked  by  some  of  the  good  points  of  Holstein 
blood. 

Mr.  John  M.  Justis  exhibited  a  large  and  well 
formed  cow  fi*om  Kentucky,  also  a  one  year  old 
steer.  witK  good  frame  and  points. 

Mr.  Aaron  Clement,  two  cows,  two  heifers 
and  a  three  year  old  steer,  of  good  shape  and 
size. 

Mr.  Smith,  two  large  cows  ft*om  Kentucky, 
and  a  fine  two  year  old  heifer,  by  Mr.  Tomhn- 
bon's  Major. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Serrill,  two  remarkablj^  large 
and  well  shaped  steers,  of  four  years,  and  one  of 
a  year,  bred  by  himself,  as  well  as  three  Ken^ 
tucky  cows,  with  strong  points. 

Mr.  Henry  Serrill,  one  large  four  year  old 
steer. 

Mr.  Smedly,  a  very  good  three  year  old  steer. 

Mr.  George  Blight,  an  heifer  of  one  year, 
bred  by  Mr.  Powel,  from  Star,  an  half  blood 
hrtfer  by  Denton,  showing  fine  points. 

Mr.  James  Hickman,  two  large  fat  oxen  worthy 
of  particular  notice. 

Mr.  Oeorge  Sheaff,  four  cows,  large  and  fine, 
two  heifers  imder  one  year,  one  of  them  from  an 
inferior  common  cow,  by  Mr.  PowePs  Rob  Roy, 
showing  by  her  excellence  the  great  advantage 
of  crossing  with  the  improved  stock  ;  also,  the 
Bull  Ijom  Jones,  which  took  a  premium  at  a  for- 
mer agricultural  exhibition. 

Mr.  John  Serrill,  two  very  pretty  twin  heifers, 
one  year  old. 

Mr,  Robert  Clement,  a  well  formed  and  very 
fat  calf,  five  months  old,  by  Mr.  Kersey*s  Bull 
Oakes  from  an  inferior  native  cow. 

Mr  Malachi  Park,  a  large  3  year  old  eow,  and 
a  bull  16  months  old. 


Mr.  Charles  J.  Davis,  a  bull  and  heifer  of  18 
months,  worthy  of  notice. 

THOMAS  SMITH, 
THOMAS  SERRILL, 
JOHN  TOMLINSON, 
MATTHEW  ROBERTS. 

SHEEP  AND  SWINE. 
To  the  Board  of  Directors. 
The  committee  appointed  to  examine  Sheep 
and  Swine  recommend  the  following  premiums 
to  be  awarded— 

The  first  premium  for  Rams  not  more  than 
two  years  old,  to  Mr.  John  Barney,  for  his 
Ram  of  Dishley  blood,  $10 
The  second  to  Mr.  Aaron  Clement,  for  his 

Ram  of  Dishley  blood,  5 
The  third  to  Mr.  Joseph  Kersey,  for  his 

Ram  of  Dishley  blood,  5 
The  first  premium  for  Ewes  not  more  than 
two  years  old,  to  Mr.  Joseph  Kersey,  for 
his  Ewe  of  Dishley  blood,  10 
The  second  to  Mr.  Francis  Hickman,  for  his 

Ewe  of  Bake  well  and  Irish  blood,  5 
The  first  premium  for  Rams  not  less  than 
two  years  old,  to  Mr.  Aaron  Clement,  for 
his  Ram  of  Dishley  blood,  10 
The  second  to  Mr.  Aaron  Clement,  for  his 

Ram  of  Dishley  blood,  S 
The  first  premium  for  Ewes  not  less  than 
two  years  old,  to  Mr.  Joseph  Davis,  Jr.  for 
his  Ewe  of  Dishley  blood,  10 
The  second  to  Mr.  Daniel  Case,  for  his  Ewe 

of  Dishley  blood,  5 
The  premium  for  the  best  Ram  of  Dishley 
breed  not  more  than  two  years  old,  to  Mr. 
Joseph  Kersey,  10 
The  premium  for  the  best  Ewe  of  Dishley 
blood  not  more  than  two  years  old  to  Mr. 
John  Baniey,  10 
The  premium  for  the  best  Ram  of  Dishley 
blood  not  less  than  two  years  old  to  Mr.. 
John  Barney,  10 
The  premium  for  the  best  Ewe  of  Dishley 
blood  not  less  than  two  years  old  to  Mr. 
Aaron  Clement,  10 
The  premium  for  the  best  Merino  Ram  not 
more  than  two  years  old  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Serrill,  10 
The  premium  for  the  best  Merino  Ewe  not 
less  than  two  years  old  to  Mr.  John*  Hare 
Powel,  10 
The  premium  for  the  best  Merino  Ewe  not 
less  than  two  years  old  to  Mr.  John  Hare 
Powel,  10 
The  premium  for  (he  best  broad  tail  Ram  of 
Tunisian  blood  not  more  than  two  years  old 
to  Mr.  John  Hare  Powel,  10 
The  premium  for  the  best  broad  tail  Ewe  of 
Tunisian  blood  not  more  than  two  years  old 
to  Mr.  John  Hare  Powel,  10 
The  premium  for  the  best  broad  tail  Ram  of 
Tunisian  blood  not  less  than  two  years  old 
to  Mr.  John  Hare  Powel,  10 
The  premium  for  the  best  broad  tail  Ewe  of 
Tunisian  blood  not  less  than  two  years  old 
to  Mr.  John  Hare  Powel,  *  10 

All  the  premiums  awarded  to  Mr.  Powel  were 
relinquished  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society. 

The  premium  for  the  best  Boar  not  more 
than  four  nor  less  than  one  vear  old  to  Mr. 
G.  W,  Sargeant,  fer  his  Leicester  Boar 
one  year  old,  bred  by  Mr.  Parsons  of  Brigh* 
ton,  10 
Relinquished  by  Mr.  3argeant  for  the  benefit 

of  the  Society. 

For  the  next  best  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Hickmaji,  5 


The  premium  for  the  best  Sow  not  more  than 
four  nor  less  than  one  year  old  to  Mr.  Fran- 
cis Hickman,  '  glO 
The  premium  for  the  best  Pigs  not  less  than 
five  in  number,  not  more  than  nine,  nor  less 
than  three  months  old,  to  Mr.  Adley  Brown 
for  a  litter  of  six  Pigs,  10 
SAMUEL  WEST, 
JOB  ROBERTb, 
WILLIAM  EVANS, 
REUBEN  HAINES, 
Committee  on  Sheep,  and  Svfint. 


HORSES. 

Th  the  Board  of  Directors  the  Committee  on 

Horses^  teafiectfully  refiort^ 
That  among  the  seven  blooded  horses  exhi- 
bited before  them,  they  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
Arabian  horse  Grand  Bashaw,  owned  by  Mr. 
Joseph  C.  Morgan,  is  entitled  to  the  premium  of 
50  dollars  for  the  best  thorough -bred  stallion ;  but 
in  preferring  this  horse,  the  committee  take 
g^eat  pleasure  in  saying,  that  there  were  some 
others  which  possess  a  considerable  share  of 
merit. 

That  Planter  Lyon,  owned  by  Robert  Long,  is 
the  best  stallion  fit.  for  draught,"  and  is  enti- 
tled to  the  premium  of  50  dollars;  but  there  were 
other  horses  shown,  which  are  deserving  of  no- 
tice, particularly  Stephen  Webb's  Chester  coun- 
ty Lyon,  Imlay  J.  Bennett's  First  Consul,  and  Jo- 
seph Kersey's  Chester  county  bay. 

That "  for  the  best  thorough-bred  brood  marc," 
the  committee  would  recommend,  a  reservation 
of  the  premium  :  nevertheless,  several  mares  of 
considerable  merit  were  exhibited,  particularly 
Kate,  a  white  mare,  with  a  very  fine  Bashaw 
colt,  owned  by  Mr.  John  Elliott,  and  Gipsey 
owned  by  Mr.  Reuben  Haines ;  also  Kate,  a  bay 
mare,  owned  by  Mr.  John  Hill. 

That  •«  for  the  best  mare  fit  for  draught,"  the 
committee  regret  to  say,  that  only  two  were  ex- 
hibited, and  that  in  their  opinion  neither  of  them 
is  entitled  to  distinction  by  premium. 

JAMES  WORTH, 
JOHN  ELLIOTT, 
JOHN  G.  WATMOUGH. 
GEORGE  BLIGHT, 
AARON  CLEMENT, 
fi.  MORRIS, 

Committee  on  Hone*, 

The  premium  for  the  best  draught  horses, 
*•  reference  being  had  to  their  performances  in 
the  plough,"  was  awarded  to  Col.  Watmough. 

The  premium  for  the  best  yoke  of  oxen,  "  re» 
ference  being  had  to  their  performance  in  the 
plough,"  was  awarded  to  Mr.  George  Sheaff. 

JONATHAN  ROBERTS,  President, 
John  Harb.  Powel,  Cor.  Sec. 

Faoli^  Chester  Couruy^  October  25,  1823. 

The  committee  on  household  manufactures, 
having  examined  the  varieus  articles  exhibited 
for  premium  report : 

LINENS.— For  the  best  Linen  Cloth,  one 
yard  wide  and  29  yards  long,  to  Charies 
Fish,  of  Philadelphia,  $\$ 
CARPETING.— For  the  best  Carpeting,  two 
pieces,|50  yards,  to  Joshua  Evans,  of  Ches- 
ter county.  Id 
Second  best,  27^  yards,  to  Hannah  Cope,  of 

Chester  county,  5 
Best  Hearth  Rug,  to  Mrs.  Parker,  of  Chester 
^  county^ 
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KNIT  HOSE.— Best  WwUeii  Knit  Hose, 
two  pair,  to  ElizabcOi  Kiuricf»  of  CbWCf 
county,  3 

BLANRETSw^Best  specimen  of  Bl^ket- 
inr,  to  Joshua  Evans,  of  Chester  county,  10 

WOMEN'S  HATS.— For  the  best  Wo- 
man's  Hat,  made  of  straw,  to  the  pupils 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  10 

For  the  second  best  Woman's  Hat,  made  of 
tfiear  grata ^  in  imitation  of  I^eghom,  to 
the  pupils  of  the  Fellenbourgh  School  of 
PhUadelphia,  5 

BUTTER^For  the  best  preserved  Butter, 
180  pounds,  three  months  old,  to  Mrs.  Dr. 
Harris,  of  Chester  county,  20 

In  addition  to  the  Micles  for  which  premiums 
are  designated,  many  other  articles  of  manufac- 
ture were  exhibited,  some  of  which  the  commit- 
tee  deem  worthy  of  notice. 

A  very  fine  child's  gymp  hat,  and  various  arti- 
cles of  cotton  and  linen  fabrics,  by  the  pupils  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb. 

A  remarkably  fine  gentleman's  Beaver  Hat, 
manufactured  by  Mr.  Shelirerdine. 

A  specimen  of  book-binding,  executed  by  Da- 
vid Clark,  of  Philadelphia,  highly  creditable  to 
his  taste  and  workmanship. 

The  committee  are  compelled  to  express  their 
regret,  that  the  exhibition  of  household  manu- 
factures was  not  so  extensive  and  multifarious  as 
was  to  be  expected  from  the  great  improvements 
exhibited  in  all  the  other  branches  connected  with 
agriculture  and  rural  economy.  The  late  period 
at  which  the  society  was  incorporated,  and  there- 
by enabled  to  give  publicity  to  its  listof  premi 
urns,  may  in  some  degree  account  for  the  scanti 
nesbof  the  exhibition  of  household  manufactures, 
but  it  is  confidently  anticipated  that  at  the  next 
annual  exhibition  the  display  will  afford  abundant 
evidence  of  the  household  manufacturing  skill 
and  industry  of  our  farmers. 

The  various  articles  manufactured  by  the  pu 
pils  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  contributed  much  to  the  interest  of 
the  exhibition  of  household  manufactures.  This 
institution,  reared  by  individual  philanthropy 
and  the  bounty  of  the  legislature,  contains  with 
in  its  walls  pupils  from  most  of  the  counties  in 
the  state,  and  cannot  therefore  fail  to  excite  a 
general  feeling  in  behalf  of  its  prosperity  and 
welfare.  The  great  and  prominent  design  of 
the  Institution  is  to  render  the  unfortunate  mutes, 
intelligent  beings,  capable  of  exercising  the  fa- 
culties of  the  mind,  and  of  receiving  moral  and 
religious  instruction.  In  addition,  however,  to 
the  successful  accomplishment  of  this  most  im- 
portant object,  under  the  enlightened  and  watch- 
ful guardianship  of  the  directors  and  teachers— 
the  pupils  are  instructed  in  the  various  mecha- 
nical arts,  and  employed  in  occupations  adapted 
to  their  peculiar  situation,  which  will  be  to  them, 
when  separated  from  their  associates,  sources  of 
innocent  amusement  and  profitable  labor. 

Thus,  by  the  happy  union  of  individual  bene- 
volence and  legislative  munificence,  the  most 
unfortunate  of  the  human  family  are  rescued 
from  the  helplessness  of  their  miserable  condi- 
tion, and  elevated  to  the  rank  of  intelligent 
creatures,  and  rendered  useful  members  of  so- 
ciety, contributing  their  share  to  its  productive 
labour. 

The  committee  notices,  with  equal  pleasure, 
the  bonnet  manufactured  from  apear  graw^  in 
imitation  of  Leghorn,  by  the  pupils  of  the  Fel- 
lenbourgh school,  in  Philadelphia.  The  school 
is  exclusively  supported  by  the  charitable  con- 
tribiitions  of  some  of  the  citiiens  of  Philadelphia; 


and  vras  institutf^ci  for  the  purpose  of  instructing 
j>oor  female  chn^l^ml^ikm^mmmM  miucR- 
tion,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  manufacturing 
bonnets  and  hats  from  grass,  straw  and  other  ve 
getable  materials. 

The  article  exhibited  as  the  workmanship  of 
the  pupils,  and  which  took  the  second  premium, 
was  executed  with  great  neatness,  and  evinced 
rapid  improvement  in  this  useful  and  Important 
branch  ot  manufacture,  demonstrating  the  capa- 
bility of  our  country,  by  proper  encouragement, 
to  render  us  independent  of  ail  foreign  supply  of 
an  article  in  general  use,  and  which  constitutes 
an  expensive  item  of  consumption. 

STEPHEN  DUNCAN, 
WILLIAM  DARLINGTON, 
JOHN  ELLIOTT, 

Committee. 
Paotu  Cheater  County,  Oct,  24,  1823. 


CULLEY,  ON  LIVE  STOCK. 

Of  the  time  the  different  Domeatic  jinimaU  shed 
their  teeth,  ana  the  rules  for  knowing  their 
age.^By  George  CuUey. 

Neat  cattle  cast  no  teeth  until  turned  two  years 
old,  when  they  get  two  new  teeth ;  at  three  they 
get  two  more,  and  in  every  succeeding  year  get 
two,  until  five  years  old,  when  they  are  called 
full-mouthed,  though  they  are  not  properly  full- 
mouthed  until  six  years  old,  because  the  two 
comer- teeth,  which  are  the  last  in  renewing,  are 
not  perfectly  up  until  they  are  six.— It  may  also 
be  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  first  wrinkle  upon 
the  horn  does  not  take  place  until  three,  years  old, 
after  which  they  get  another  circle  or  wrinkle 
every  year  as  long  as  the  horn  stands  on,  though 
not  ad  ways  equally  discemable  in  all  homed  cat- 
tle ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  sayy  that  it  is  too  common 
for  jobbers  and  cow-dealers  to  scrape,  rasp,  or 
file  down  these  wrinkles  in  old  cattle,  to  prevent 
the  age  being  known,  and  by  that  means  to  de- 
ceive and  impose  upon  the  unwary,  ignorant, 
and  unsuspectmg.  ^ 

A  horse  does  not  cast  or  renew  any  of  his  teeth 
until  between  two  and  a  half  and  three  years  old, 
when  he  casts  two  above  and  two  below.*  Be- 
tween three  and  a  half  and  four  years,  he  casts 
four  more,  viz,  two  above  and  two  below  ; 
and  between  four  and  a  half  and  five  years  old, 
he  casts  the  remaining  four,  which  are  called  the 
comer  teeth.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  eight 
first  teeth  which  the  horse  renews,  make  all 
their  growth  in  about  15  days,  while  the  four  last 
or  comer  teeth,  take  about  a  year  and  a  half  to 
make  their  full  growth.  The  four  first  teeth  he 
renews,  are  called  nifi/iera  or  gatherers,  the 
next  four  are  called  sefiaraters,  and  the  four  last, 
are  the  comer  teeth,  which  also  contain  the 
black  mark  by  which  the  dealers  can  so  well  dis- 
tinguish the  age  of  a  horse.  And  some  may  think 
that  I  ought  to  say  something  of  this  matter 
here  ;  but  those  that  want  to  be  acquainted 
with  this  doctrine,  need  only  consult  Bartlet, 
Brecken,  or  any  of  our  books  upon  farriery, 
where  they  will  find  it  fully  explained.  Horses 
have  also  four  tusks,  or  tushes,  (as  the  dealers 
call  them)  which  stand  between  the  fore-teeth 
and  grinders,  and  usually  make  their  appearance 
when  a  horse  is  about  three  and  a  half  years  old, 
but  are  not  at  their  full  growth  until  the  horse 
be  six  years  old.j 


•  J^Teat  cattle  and  aheefi  have  no  teeth  in  the  ufi 
fier  jaw  before,  hut  only  in  the  under  jaw,  while 
the  horse  tribe  has  both  above  and  below  :  indeed 
the  former  chew  the  cud,  but  the  latter  does  not. 

t  The  above  is  taken  from  the  Com/ilete  Horse- 
man or  fierfeci  Farrier, 


Sheep  in  generftl  iwaew  their  fir.^t  two  teciu 
from  limMmm^M^  moA  mfterw^^rJa  etllS^^ 
year  about  the  same  time,  until  they  are  turned 
three  years  old,  or  rather  three  shear,  to  speak 
technically,  when  they  become  full  mouthed; 
for,  though  they  have  eight  teeth  in  the  under 
jaw  before,  I  believe  they  only  cast  or  renew  thi- 
six  inside  ones.  However,  this  matter  is  not 
perfectly  clear,  because  I  find  the  shepherds 
differ  in  opinion,  some  thinking  they  cast  enl) 
six,  others  again  all  the  eight  fore-teeth. 

Observations  on  the  above. 
It  may  be  observed,  that  sheep  renew  their 
first  teeth  soon  after  they  are  past  one  year  old. 
Neat  Cattle  not  until  they  are  past  two,  and  hor- 
ses not  until  they  are  near  three  years  old.  And 
this  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  wisdom  ot 
the  Great  Creator  in  all  his  works  : — because, 
the  horse-tribe  live  the  longest,  and  arc  evident- 
ly meant  to  bear  the  greatest  hardships.  The 
bull-tribe  the  next  longest ;  and  though  very- 
useful  as  a  beast  of  draught,  yet  not  at  all  equal 
to  the  hoi*se  in  firmness  and  hardiness :  And  the 
innocent  sheep  live  the  shortest  time,  and  in- 
crease the  fastest,  not  being  intendod  as  a  beast 
of  burden  our  draught,  but  to  feed  and  clothe 
the  lords  of  the  creation. — I  have  heard  of  par- 
ticular sheep  living  to  near  20  years  old, — those 
which  the  mountain-shepherds  call  guide  sheep, 
viz,  old  wethers  kept  on  purpose  to  guide  and  di« 
rect  the  bleeting  flocks  upon  those  unfrequented 
wilds.  I  have  also  heard  of  particular  bulls  liv- 
ing more  than  20  years:  and  I  knew  a  horse  live 
until  47  years.  This  horse  had  a  ball  lodged  in 
his  neck  at  the  battle  of  Proud  Preston  in  the 
Rebellion  of  the  year  1715,  and  the  ball  was  ex- 
tracted when  the  horpe  died  in  1758.  This  horse 
was  supposed  to  be  four  years  old  in  the  year 
1715,  consequently  would  be  47  in  the  year  175 fit. 

Now  respecting  the  judging  of  the  age  of  the 
above  animals  by  the  renewing  of  their  teeth, — 
though  perhaps  the  best  mle  we  know  of,  yet  I 
cannot  think  it  is  always  to  be  depended  on.— 
However,  in  sheep,  I  am  certain  we  are  liable 
to  be  misled  by  it;  and  I  apprehend  much  de- 
pends upon  being  early  or  late  lambed,  well  or 
ill  fed,  and  so  on.  Particularly  tups,  I  have 
frequently  known  to  have  what  we  call  four  broad 
or  renewed  teeth,  when  by  the  above  rule  they 
ought  to  ^ have  bad  only  two.  A  friend  of  mine, 
and  an  eminent  breeder,  Mr.  Charge,  of  Cleasby, 
a  few  years  ago,  shewed  a  shearing  tup  at  Ricli- 
mond  in  Yorkshire,  for  the  premium  given  by  the 
Agriculture  Society  there,  which  had  six  broad 
teeth ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  judges  re- 
jected Mr.  Charge's  tup  (though  confessedly  the 
best  sheep,)  because  thev  believed  him  to  be 
more  than  a  sl)earing.  However,  Mr.  Charge 
afterwards  proved,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Gentlemen,  that  his  tup  was  no  more  than  a 
shearing. 


NATIVE  FERTILITY  OF  WESTERl* 
LANDS. 

Extract  of  a  letter  to  the  EditoA 
The  mammoth  tumips,  and  other  extraordir 
nary  vegetable  productions,  of  which  we  occa- 
sionally see  accounts  in  the  papers,  are  cotn- 
monly  vagaries  of  nature  monsters  that  are 
rarely  seen,  and  no  indications  of  goodness  of  soil 
or  skill  in  cultivation.  Now  I  cannot  offer  you 
specimens  equal  to  some  exhibited  by  fanners 
far  to  the  north  of  us,  yet  I  can  inform  you  of 
a  crofi  of  three  acres  of  common  field  turnips, 
produced  near  the  Forked  Deer  River  in  the 
Chickesaw  purchase  of  Tennessee,  that  I  ^xisj- 
pect  has  never  been  exceeded  for  size  of  th% 
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article.  They  were  cultivated,  (if  a  bare  com* 
Tviittal  of  the  seed  to  virgin  earth  can  be  called 
cultivation)  by  a  Mr.  BuUer,  and  weighed  from 
eight  to  twelve  pounds  on  the  average.  A  cart 
load  of  these  turnips  passing  through  the  town 
of  Jackson,  from  one  ot  Butler's  quarters  to  ano- 
ther, several  of  the  inhabitants  had  the  curiosi- 
ty to  weigh  three^  and  their  weight  was  about 
fifteen  pounds  each.  These  particulars  I  have 
from  Hemdon  Harrelson,  and  Robert  Hughes, 
Esqrs.  who  were  present  at  the  weighing ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  ot  their  correctness.  No  agri 
cultural  society  could  be  expected  to  reward  the 
skill  of  the  cultivation,  for  it  consisted  only  in 
belting  the  trees,  and  harrowing  the  seed  into  the 
earth,  without  previous  manuring,  or  after  tillage, 
.^j'am— Seeing  at  the  table  of  a  Mr.  Morris, 
on  the  Obion  waters,  in  the  same  purchase, 
some  fine  biscuit,  it  produced  from  him*  the  in- 
formation that  his  wheat  crop  was  undesigned, 
and  purely  accidental ;  that  he  scattered  some 
^heat  thinly  among  his  turnips,  to  save  them 
from  the  fly,  and  from  three  acres  he  obtained 
thirty  bushels  of  wheat.  Rice  there  ^rows 
luxuriantly  on  the  tops  of  high  and  dry  ridges. 
Once  more^l  have  seen  Indian  corn  or  maize. 


published,  (and  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
not)  of  the  advantages  which  have  attended  its 
cultivation,  of  its  nutritious  qualities,  and  of  its 
astonishing  product.  But  its  peculiar  fitness  for 
peaty  and  mossy  swamps,  which  abound  in 
Scotland,  enhance  its  value  in  that  country. 

Sir  James  Stewart  speaks  highly  of  florin. 
He  cultivates  it  on  what  he  terms  a  spongy 
moss,  and  obtains  from  five  to  six  tons  on  an 
English  acre.  It  is  cut  the  last  of  September  or 
beginning  of  October,  put  into  small  stacks,  and 
left  in  the  meadows  till  wanted.  He  feeds  11 
lbs.  to  his  saddle,  and  16  lbs.  to  his  carriage 


freely  evacuated.  The  discharges,  which  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  a  thick  mucus,  were  coloured  by 
the  Charcosd.  This  medicine  was  then  disconti* 
nued,  and 'castor  oil  substituted  ;  the  latter  how> 
ever  evacuating  but  partially,  I  bad  recoune 
again  to  the  Charcoal,  which  was  continued  until 
the  patient  recovered.  My  observations  since 
have  convinced  me  of  the  necessity  of  continuing 
the  Charcoal  until  the  discharges  are  no  longer 
marked  by  the  presence  of  slime  or  mucus,  which 
I  have  found  to  abound  in  very  considerable  quan- 
tities, in  all  the  cases  of  constipation  which  have 
fallen  under  m^  care.   And  I  think  the  existence 


horses  per  day,  with  the  usual  allowance  ofof  this  matter  m  the  intestines,  may  explain  the 
oats — milch  cows,  16  lbs.  with  no  other  food; cause  of  failure,  not  only  of  powerfdl  enemata, 
except  straw— the  former  to  his  fatting  oxen — but  of  cathartics,  to  evacuate  them.  Lining,  as 
224  ounces  to  the  pound,  ^is  cows,  when  fedjit  most  probably  does,  thf  <?hief  or  whole  extent 
with  florin,  gave  40  per  cent,  more  butter  than  pf  the  bowels,  it  protects  their  surfaces  from  tke 
when  fed  witn  potatoes  and  straw.  I  influence  of  the  medicines. 

James  Baird,  manager  at  Shotts  iron  works,'  'The  Charcoal  probably  exercises  a  chemical 
Scotland,  has  cultivated  florin  with  still  better; influence  upon  this  matter.  The  evacuations 
success.  ti\s  product  has  been  from  five  to  se-' produced  by  the  Charcoal  appear  to  be  compos- 
ven  tons  per  acre.  He  cultivates  four  acres,  'ed  chiefly  of  this  article,  and  the  mucus  or  slime 
and  is  preparing  to  lay  down  20  acres  more,  on  intimately  blended. 

a  moss,  which  had  hitherto  not  been  worth  six-j  •Since  this  case,  I  have  used  the  Charcoal  m 
pense  an  acre.   The  laying  down  of  florin  cost  fourteen  or  fifteen  other  instances,  and  always 


the  same  country,  planted  on  laud,   when  him  from  12  to  £14  an  acre,  (53  to  62  dol- witJi  complete  success.   In  this  disease,  the  suf- 


the  onl^  preparation  was  belting  the  trees,  and 
ploughing  a  single  furrow  with  ill  brake  ox- 
en, serving  merely  as  a  guide  to  plant  the  rows 
in ;  and  the  only  tillage,  once  chopping  round 
the  com  with  hoes,  produced  forty  bushels  to  the 
acre.   These  are  not  monstrous  mammoth  pt^ 


lars)  which  he  realised  from  the  first  year's  cropi  ferings  of  the  patient  are  usually  extremely  great, 
Dr.  Richardson  has  cut,  on  different  pieces,  and  I  have  occasionally,  since  adopting  the  Char- 
his  eleventh,  twelfth  and  thirteenth  crop,  with-  coal,  attempted  to  relieve  thera  by  other  cathar- 
out  any  falling  off  in  quantity.  tics  which  operate  more  speedily,  but  I  have  in- 

Cu/rrva/ion— The  ground  requires  to  be  well  variably  failed,  and  was  afterwards  compelled  td 
drained,  plpughed  or  spaded  to  a  good  depth,  have  recourse  to  that  remedy ;  sometimes  howe- 
ductions,  nor  the  effects  of  prepared  land  and!  thrown  into  ridges,  and  ameliorated  by  pota- ver,  not  until  the  third  and  fourth  days  of  the  dis- 
lillage,  but  the  fair  specimen  of  what  has  been 'toes  or  other  crops;  then  pulverised,  levelled,  ease,  and  always  with  decided  advantage.  Fur- 
Xisually  produced  by  the  native  strength  of  the  | and  cleaned  by  the  harrow  and  rake.  The  ther  experience  has  convinced  me,  that  the  most 
soil  in  an  extensive,  healthful,  and  beautiful  ' stolones,  or  strings  are  then  laid  upon  the  sur- speedy,  as  well  as  most  certain  relief,  is  to  be  ob- 
oountry,  for  the  four  ye^rs  it  has  been  the 'face,  so  as  nearly  to  cover  it,  and  a  compost  of  tained  from  the  free  use  of  Charcoal.  If  it  does 
abode  of  civilized  men:  though  well  cleared  and  I  earth  and  lime,  or  earth  and  ashes,  is  spread  over,  not  wholly  relieve,  it  always  very  much  mitigates 
well  cultivated  land  will  produce  twice  the  [sufficient  to  fix  them,  and  prevent  their  being;  the  pain  in  six  or  eight  hours  from  the  period  of 
quantity  of  com  mentioned.  These  lands  sell 'blown  away.  After  this  it  is  necessary  carefully*  its  first  administration;  and  within  my  obscrva- 
at  from  three  to  five  dollars  an  acre,  or  for  less  to  exterminate  every  other  grass,  and  all  weeds, 'tion  the  patient  has  always  been  entirely  compos- 

so  long  as  they  continue  to  appear,  which  seldom  ed  before  the  operation  of  the  medicine  upon  the 
requires  much  labor  after  |he  first  season.   A  bowels. 


than  one  fourth  of  the  value  of  one  year's  pro- 
ductions, while  in  England,  land  sells  at  from  fif- 


with  a  knowledge  of  all  these  facts,  wonder  at 
the  powerful  tide  of  emigration,  that  is  setting 
to  the  west,  which  even  the  rapid  improve 
ments  making  in  soil  and  tillage  to  the  east,  is 
not  powerful  enough  to  divert  or  restrain. 

CALVIN  JONES. 

Wake  ForcBt,  Dec.  4. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

CULTIVATION  Of"tHE  FIORIN  GRASS. 
Dear.  Sir, 

I  feel  bound  to  atone  for^he.  little  value 
which  I  attached  to  fiorin,  {jagroatU  atSloriffera) 
In  my  late  communication  on  grasses,  by  sendingto 
you  some  facts,  which  have  subsequently  come 
to  my  knowledp;e,  and  which  have  materially 
altered  my  opinion  of  its  value. 

Fiorin  is  indigenous  in  the  north  part  of  Eng- 
land, and  in  Ireland  and  Scotland.  In  its  natU' 
ral  state,  while  growing  promiscuously  with 
other  grasses,  it  excited  but  little  notice,  and 
was  esteemed  but  of  little  value.  The  Rev.  Dr< 
Richardson,  of  Ireland,  first  successfully  under- 
took to  cuittuate  it.  His  high  commendation  of 
its  good  qualities,  led  others  to  adopt  his  prac- 
tice ;  and  although  m^y  experiments  proved 
xinsatisfactory,  from  the  want  of  judicious  se- 
lections of  soil,  or  proper  care  in  preparing  it, 
or  nursing  the  young  plants,  its  reputation  has 
been  increasing,  particularly  in  Scotland,  where 
it  threatens  to  supersede  most  of  the  other 
grasses  as  a  winter  food  for  cattle.  Nor  can 
this  predilection  for  fiorin  excite  surprise^  if  we 
give  credit  to  the  accounu  which  have  been 


top-dressing,  like  that  abovementioned,  must 
be  applied  once  in  two  or  three  years,  to 
prevent  deterioration.  Sir  James  Stewart's  com- 
post consisted  of  one  half  of  earth  and  one  half 
ashes,  fifteen  cubic  yards  of  each,  to  which 
he  added  six  bushels  shell  lime,  and  applied 


*  To  many,  the  tardy  operation  of  this  medi- 
cine may  appear  as  a  serious  objection  to  its  use. 
It  was  formerly  so  to  me,  but  since  I  have  been 
convinced  of  its  certain  efficacy,  and  that  although 
it  may  not  act  upon  the  bowels  in  twenty-four 
hours,  even  after  its  first  exhibition,  yet  that  it 
this  on  an  acre.    The  best  soil,  he  says,  fori  will,  in  one  third  of  the  time,  very- much  relieve, 
fiorin,  is  a  well  decomposed  loamy  peat  soil.!  if  not  wholly  remove,  the  pains,  &c.  This objcc- 
Though  the  fiorin  is  generally  propagated  by  tion  appears  comparatively  unimportant ;  for 


stolens,  it  produces  seeds,   and  is  produced 
spontaneously  by  means  of  draining  and  top- 
dressing  only. 
Mbany,  Dec.  11,  1823.  J.  B, 

N.  B.  The  high  value  of  this  crop  in  Scotland^ 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact,  that  the  Highland  Agri- 
cultural Society,  in  1821,  awarded  two  premiums 
of  20  and  10  guineas,  for  the  greatest  products  of 
fiorin  produced  on  an  acre  in  certain  counties. 

FROM  POULSON's  AMERIGAK  DAILY  ADVERTISER 

ON  THE  USE  OF  CHARCOAL  AS  A  CA- 
THARTIC. 
[In  cases  of  obstinate  cosHveness.^ 
Dr.  Daniell  has  lately  published  some  cases 
illustrative  of  the  effects  of  Charcoal  in  cases 
of  obstinate  constipation.   In  the  first  case  which 
occurred  to  him,  after  having  employed  the  usu 
al  treatment  of  bleeding,  warm  bath,  and  roer 
curial  purges,  aided  by  jalap,  caster  oil,  with  other 
active  medicines  of  this  kind,  without  success, 
he  conceived  that  a  favourable  opportunity  had 
occurred  for  trying  the  efficacy  of  Charcoal. 

*  I  give,'  he  has  informed  us,  *  a  table  spoonful 
of  it  every  half  hour,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
about  seYtnteen  hoon^  my  patient's  boweh  were 


what  avail  a  few  hours  in  the  cure  of  a  disease, 
if  we  can  control  the  sufferings  of  our  padent,  and 
afterwards  certainly  relieve  him  ? 

*  In  regard  to  the  dose  of  this  medicine,  the 
rule  which  I  have  pursued  is  to  give  it  as  freely 
and  as  frequently  as  the  stomach  will  allow.  The 
quantity  required  is  considerable.  It  has  a  hap- 
py influence  in  lulling  the  iritability  of  the  sto- 
mach, when  nothing  else  which  I  have  Used, 
would  control  the  nausea  and  vomiting  of  the  pa* 
tient ;  thus  fnlfiUing  the  double  intention  of  alle- 
viating a  very  distressing  symptom,  and  then  re- 
moving the  disease  itself.  I  usually  give  from 
one  to  three  table  spoonsful  of  the  Charcoal  every 
half  hour  or  hour  :  whenever  the  stomach  be- 
comes overcharged  with  the  medicine,  the?exce» 
is  thrown  off,  and  the  stomach  is  again  i|ttiet.  I 
give  in  lime-water,  milk  or  water  alone,  the  ve- 
hicle having  appeared  to  me  unimportant.' 

London  Medical  Repository^  JVb.  116, 

Remarks  on  the  above,  by  S.  V,  S,  a  Corre^on" 
dent  of  the  jimerican  Farmer. 
It  is  very  certain  the  complaint  alluded  torn 
that  paper,  viz :  Obstinate  Costiveness,  attended 
with  great  pain  and  a  constant  rejection  of  cathar- 
tic medicinea,  is  one  of  the  most  distres^g  to  the 


If*'*""'  Mil. 


AMeUlCAN  JfAB&lKU. 


19  ii  prtixxUx^^n  imprc»vement  in  the  treat- 
m-cfUt  Ia wiMtiiy  the  auentir»[i  nf  every  member  m 
ih  e  fmctit  ly^ii-C  h  o  he    C  i  a  m  p  C  h  o  I  \  c — Uli^c  Pas  - 
#ion,  »ful  the  disease  ni  qutstion,  iff  nearly  one 
«A  rci^mnU  the  cure,  and  il  U  often  dubious  whe- 
ther Ibe  itrtcture  has  produced  the  stoppage  IQ 
\%v  bfHicU,  or  whether  the  con'^ipation  has  pro- 
4uc«i|  the  iixiiatiaii  to  the  disease  i  Be  that  as  ii 
u^^*  «t  mttit  look  to  the  action  of  some  medi- 
«uac  ijipi  will  clear  out  the  boweU.  Without  this! 
tli»^       be  no  cure  that  can  be  trusted  t<^  and 
^tlidl  littte  else  will  be  reqiured,  but  a  repcti- 
tiQti^  suitable  purgatives,  in  amal)  doses,  till  the 
vcis recover theirwaniedaciion.   A  true  idea 
^  ttic  dilutive,  and  a  correct  iheory  of  the  ntodua 
^rrvJW^  •{  the  medicines  u&ed  are  neces.sary  to 
fknlker  improve rnents  in  ihe  ca^e^  and  Kowl 
hftppy  Dr,  Dan i  ell  may  have  been  in  hiit  prac- 
tice, hifr  theory  h  quite  inad  mi  liable.   The  mu' 
siLai^  discharged  into  the  bowelst  which  he  be- 
Lcvee  to  be  of  import^ce  in  the  cause  h  surely 
the  mere  effects  of  a  great  puih  on  the  boweUi 
mtid  LB  a  Notary  operarioo  ot  nature,  bj  vrhtch  a 
migher  gnMle  cfj&llaiiiiiiMwHi  is  preYeuted,  it  has 
f)OtJaii|e  iiilnvc^iil  U,.and  requires  no  attention 
from^  the  Pn|rsictan«  mough  its  cessation  will  in- 
diciLte  an  increase  or  a  cure  of  the  dtsea^ie.  In 
the  former,  a  speedy  mortifies:  ion  niLI  en  sue  r 
in  ihe  Uilier,  a  sensible  lelict.    To  have  a  plrtiu 
I  ca  of  the  aciion  oi  Ch:ircoaU  we  musi  reileci  on 
Lhe€|uantity  tht;  Doctor  has  given,  if  his  lipoons 
l^cre  level  iM,  ht  iut^  ^Mven  at  least  three  pints, 
Bf)4  if  heaping  fuLi^  at  least  five  pint&,  besides  the 
vehicle  it  is  given  in.  This  enormous  mass  of 
jiittrtovajtter  will  ,  distend  the  whole  canal,  and 
wmif^^m^hsmif^Mf^^  ^vill  be  as  a  great  pis 
iQMptllcvbowelitiaAmng  these  its  own  syringe, 
aittijpns  forcing  the  obttrucdon.  It  will  also    v  e , 
a  miriderable  friction  by  means  of  the  peristakic 
onmiofip    Those  therefore  that  u&e  the  Chiircoal 
must  not  &top  till  they  have  given  largely,  or  they 
will  be  disappointed;  other  articles  have  been  for- 
merly used,  that  acted  mechanically,  though  not 
by  a  generad  distention,  but  rather  as  a  perforator 
or  lever,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  quicksilver  was  ever 
laid  aside— too  much  of  a  chemical  rage  was  the 
cause  of  this.  One  of  the  most  extensive  and  emi- 
nent practitioners  in  Maryland,  informed  the  wri 
ter  of  this  article  that  it  never  disappointed  him  ; 
he  often  resorted  to  it  in  extreme  cases.   It  is 
highly  probable  that  many  other  articles,  ponder- 
ous or  light,  might  be  used  with  advantage.  Steel 
filings  have  been  introduced  very  largely  with  im 
punity  where  worms  were  suspected— Say  half 
to  an  ounce  at  a  dose,  and  the  Charcoal  might  be 
an  admirable  remedy  for  the  tape,or  other  worms, 
actually  pushing  them  out.   There  is  however 
an  article  used  by  Dr.  Daniell,  that  I  would  re- 
commend more  than  the  Charcoal  ;  it  is  that 
grand  article  so  useful  in  morals  and  fihysic^  viz : 
Patience,   The  Doctor  protracted  this  to  seven- 
teen hours,  but  with  half  of  this  extension  of  time 
and  common  remedies,  nineteen  in  twenty  cases 
admit  of  cure  b^  very  common  remedies.  The 
great  error  consists  in  giving  full  doses  of  medi- 
cine instead  of  very  small.  In  several  cases  where 
the  writer  of  this  attended  and  all  the  medicines 
that  promised  success  had  been  rejected,  although 
rendered  palatable  and  sedative  by  opiates,  cin- 
■amoo,  ether,  &c.  the  following  plan  was  suc- 
ce&sftil :  one  to  two  grains  of  calomel,  with  one 
aloes,  was  given  every  Aa/^hour;  it  was  made 
into  a  pill  as  small  as  possible,  with  a  little  stiff 
baalicon,  and  no  dinnks  allowed ;  ease  was  pro< 
cured  before  the  purgative  operation— and  in  no 
case  was  more  than  twenty-five  g^ns  of  calomel 
used  before  a  free  operation  ensued.   The  bitter 
ef  the  aloes  is  considered  essential  to  strengthen 
and  settle  the  stomach,  and  the  basilicon  hinders 
the  pill  £rom  acting  too  quickly  on  the  stomach, 


l^^fil  be  unpardonable  to  let  the  patient  suffer 
till  the  pills  operatedi  Bleeding  to  asphyin  i^ 
m^iantly  to  be  performed,  and  a  ^ener«il  warm 
bath  administered,  Blisttnni^  over  the  pained 
part  after  bleeding  is  not  to  be  neglected,  and 
free  use  of  enemai  at  all  limes*  In  several  fla- 
talent  chol  cs  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that 
atr  might  be  extracted  from  the  bofrcls  with  great 
advantage,  by  means  of  a  syTiii|e«  wlltl  m\m\ 
elastic  pipe,  with  side  openings,  mtro^used  w|tl 
care,  and  the  piston  vety  gradually  dim^li^  mk- 
ing  at  the  tame  moment  a  turn  in  the l^mi^  so 
as  to  prevent  any  of  the  guts  being  draUrn  Inlo^the 
apertures  suction.  After  bathing  for  half  an 
hour,  it  is  no  uncommon  thini^  for  the  medicine 
to  act  freely — it  greatly  taciUtates  the  operation^ 
as  well  as  relieves  the  pain,  A  very  large  sponge 
is  eminently  useful  where  a  large  b^ithing  vessel 
jj*  not  at  hand.  Such  have  been  the  roean;^  by 
which  several  cases  oi  the  most  agonising  kind 
were  relieved  in  November  last,  and  what  is  a 
little  remarkable^  that  they  were  within  a  hun* 
dred  yards  of  eae^  other  In  the  canntry,  and  in 
different  familiei^t  was  indeed  somewb*£  epi^ 
demic.  Th^e  same  disposition  In  the  cllfttafe  4t 
anotherjiifao  w^w^liftVi^  pc?i9t>iWf frodii«etf  Ihe 
dyseiiS^, 


TD  TVft  BDITOft  OF  TAB  AMERICAIT  WMUW* 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 
EMASGULATinir  or  SquiaiiEi^i. 

DtiAR  Sir, 

I  regret  very  much  that  my  time  has  not  per- 
mitted me  to  i^wc  an  earlier  iaiention  ui  the! 
conimuiilcation  with  which  you  have  honored  niej 
enclosinj;  the  remarks  of  your  South  Carolina 
ajitl  Kentucky  correspond eiU;*,  oo  ihe  ^vuUject  of 
the  apparent  emasculation  of  a  great  portion  of 
the  common  male  grejr  squirrel,  (sciurus  cinn.; 
Linn.)  a  native  of  our  forest.  The  Zoology  of 
the  United  States,  has  been  better  described, 
being  much  less  extensive  than  the  other  de- 
partments of  our  Natural  History— but  it  would 
appear  that  the  manners  of  this  elegant  and  ex- 
tensive species  of  sciurus,  are  not  yet  suffici- 
ently well  known  to  us.  Every  enquiry  which 
tends  to  shed  light  upon  the  manners  and  habits 
of  animals  should  be  encouraged  as  a  matter  of 
general  interest  to  man ;  and  I  hope  the  day  is 
not  far  distant,  when  the  vast  and  intelligent 
body  of  our  agriculturists  will  give  more  of  their 
time  to  the  cultivation  of  natural  history,  and 
in  particular,  to  the  interesting  and  useful 
branch  of  comparative  anatomy.  It  has  been 
well  observed  by  your  Charleston  correspon- 
dent, that  it  is  contrary  to  the  provision  of  na- 
tut  e,  that  the  parent  should  mutilate  its  young, 
a  fact  which  led  him  to  doubt  that  the  young 
s(}uirrel  was  emasculated  by  the  old  one ;  and 
his  acute  observation  has  enabled  him  to  arrive 
very  nearly  at  a  truth,  which  he  could  have  es- 
tablished, had  he  been  a  comparative  anatomist* 
In  the  mammiferous  animals  the  testicles  vary 
principally  in  their  situation,  according  as  a 
scrotum  is  developed,  or  not,  for  their  reception, 
In  the  families  of  this  extensive  order  of  ammals 
they  are  lodged  naturally,  after  their  formation, 
which  in  the  fcetal  state  is  within  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen,  in  three  different  situations. 

1st.  In  the  Quadrumanes,  they  are  constantly 
suspended  in  a  single  bag,  or  purae— in  the 
greater  part  of  the  carnivorous  animals,  as  the 
Cats,  the  Bear^  the  Ichneumon,  Sec.  they  are 
situated  in  this  purse,  behind  the  pelvis,  and 
below  the  anus;— in  the  pedimanes,  and  some 
of  the  diedelphesy  as  the  kangaroos,  this  bag 


is  Ipfl^^litig,  and  suspended  in  front  of  ttie  pet- 
vis,  in  which  both  teslicle^*  are  corjnecied  to^» 
getln-r  \vjrls^>Mt  inteniteitir.te  cellular  miI>«-  • 

stacice.  In  moat  of  the  ruminating  #nim£ilv, 
and  J II  the  horse,  t&is  porse  Is diviiled  into  t vo 
distinct  aack^- 

2.  In  the  FJephant,  the  Behi&imt  the  Omi* 
thoryncbus,  the  Whales^  and  the  amphlbloua  * 

MieieneraU^,  the  teieldes  remain  constant^ 
{]r  in  thfc  albdoineni  sito«led  hv  the  ude  ef  the 
kidntes,  where  itiey  are  e&me^il,  an4f«tallb- 
ed  in  their  proper  position  by  a  strong 
of  the  peritoneum. 

Gd.  In  the  Camel,  the  Otter,  and  some  of  the  fa* 
mily  of  the  Fachydermes  ;  amongst  some  of  the 
Carnivorous  aiuitials  ;  in  a  great  number  of  the 
family  of  Rodenita,  or  the  gnawing  animab,  Huch 
as  the  Rats,  the  Agoutis,  the  Beavers,  the  Squir* 
rels,  f<c.  the  testicles  are  bound  down»  either  be- 
nenih  the  skin  of  the  perineum,  or  groin ;  and  they 
slide  from  the  lower  part  of  the  belly  into  one  or 
other  of  these  pla^s^  pirticialttrtydaffaBgfh» 
riod  of  their  ^vei.^ 

In  the  squirrels  where  these  organs  pa«iL 
temately  vcom  the  abdomen  under  the  skin 
the  belly,  and  vice  versa «  the  commanjeation  is 
so  large  that  the  tunica  vaginalis  forms  of  the 
skin^  as  it  were,  but  a  cut  de  tor,  which  appears 
prolonged  under  tiie  pelvis.  Through  the  agen- 
cy of  the  c  rem  asm  muscle,  the  testicles  glide 
with  great  ease  from  the  end  of  the  sac  into 
the  abdomen,  which  suflicientlv  accounts  for 
their  absence,  from  beneath  the  skin  of  the 
belly,  and  the  apparent  emasculation.  This  sac 
la  ^k^fl^fl^^c  eattended  in  the  second  or  thirds 
fhifi  m  me  first  |«ear  of  life,  so  that  In  the 
young  male  squirrel  of  six  or  eight  montbi^  tlm 
teiiticles  can  just  be  felt  verging  from  beneffift ' 
the  skin  of  the  belly — in  after  life,  when  In  the 
sac,  they  are  much  more  aptiarent*  Here  let 
m*."  observe  that  in  those  interior  animals,  in 
which  the  testicles  remain  constantly  in  the 
scrotum,  the  cavity  of  this  bag  communicates 
always  by  a  straight  canal  with  that  of  the  ab- 
domen ;  so  much  does  the  almost  invariably  hori- 
zontal position  of  most  of  the  mammiferous 
animals  diminish  the  danger  of  hemix.  Not  so 
in  man  ;  his  position  being  erect,  nature  has  used 
her  utmdst  ingenuity  to  close  this  canal  to  pre- 
vent a  misfortune  under  all  circumstances  of  too 
frequent  occurrence.  During  the  season  of  co- 
pulation the  combats  which  take  place  between 
the  males  in  many  classes  of  animals  frequently 
end  in  their  destruction,  or  mutilation.  In  the 
combat  described  by  your  Kentucky  correspon- 
dent, the  delicate  spot  where  the  wounds  were 
inflicted  on  one  of  the  knights,  should  be  looked 
on  as  purely  accidental.  Nature  appears  to  have 
been  particular  m  her  formation  of  these  ani- 
mals tor  i>ropagation.  They  are  in  heat  early 
in  the  sprinr,  when  it  is  often  very  diverting  to 
observe  the  female,  feigning  an  escape  from  the 
pursuit  of  two  or  three  males,  and  tb  observe 
the  proofs  which  they  give  of  their  agility, 
which  is  then  exerted  in  full  force.f  The  late 
professor  Barton  informed  me  that  he  had  ob- 
served them,  in  the  act  of  copulation,  to 
fall  from  the  summits  of  the  highest  trees,  which 
ended  in  the  destruction  of  one  or  both  of  the 
parties  dans  le  moment  d'amour.  The  gesta* 
tion  of  the  squirrel  is  not  longer  than  six  weeks, 
the  female  bringing  forth  from  three  to  five 
young  at  a  time,  usually  about  the  middle  of  May* 
You  ask,  is  it  a  fact  that  the  male  rabbit  will 
destroy  its  defenceless  young  f  Such  a  fact  is 
not  generally  conceded  by  naturalists — but  in  my 
own  opinion  it  rests  on  too  many  unequivocal 


*  Fide  Cuvier  Lemons  anat,  comfi.  art, generation, 
t  Shaw*B  Britith  Zoology, 
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proofs  to  be  doubted.  It  is  by  all  admitted  that 
the  female  at  the  parturient  period,  always  se- 
parates and  secretes  herself  fi-om  the  male, 
and  ofter  bringing  forth,  continues  thus  secretly 
to  nourish  her  oflTspring  until  they  arrive  at  an 
age  which  places  them  beyond  danger.  M. 
Buffon  observes,  that  on  those  occasions,  the 
fpmale  digs  herself  a  hole  different  irom  the 
ordinary  one,'  by  being  more  intricate ;  at  the 
bottom  of  which  she  makes  a  more  atnple  apart- 
ment.* This  done,  she  pulls  off  from  her  belly 
a  good  quantity  of  hair,  with  which  she  makes  a 
bed  for  her  young.  During  the  two  first  days 
she  never  leaves  them;  and  does  not  stir  ixit 
but  to  procure  nourishment,  which  she  takes 
with  the  utmost  dispatch ;  in  this  manner  suck- 
ling her  young,  for  near  six  weeks,  until  they 
are  strong,  and  able  to  go  abroad  themselves. 
During  all  this  time  the  male  never  visits  their 
separate  apartment ;  but  -when  they  are  grown 
up  so  as  to  come  to  the  mouth  of  the  hole,  he 
then  seems  to  acknowledge  them  as  his  offspring, 
takes  them  between  his  paws,  smooths  their 
skin,  and  licks  their  eyes.  All  of  them,  one  af- 
ter the  other  have  an  equal  share  in  his  caresses. 
Several  gentlemen  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  who 
possess  extensive  warrens,  have  informed  me 
that  they  have  always  found  it  necessary  to  chain 
the  males  during  the  period  of  lactation,  to  pre- 
vent the  young  ones  from  being  killed.  It  seems 
equally  true,  that  on  some  occasions  the  male 
cat  seeks  and  destroys  the  young  of  the  female. 
Reflecting  on  this  interesting  fact  in  natural  his- 
tory, we  are  led  to  this  conclusion,  that  these 
animals,  unlike  the  crocodile  of  the*  Nile, 
who  satisfies  his  voracious  appetite  by  the  des- 
truction of  thousands  of  his  own  offspring,  are 
propelled  to  seek  and  destroy  their  young  from 
the  sole  motive  of  enticing  the  female  to  receive 
the  embraces  of  the  male  at  an  earlier  period 
than  she  would  do,  if  she  continued  to  give  them 
nourishment  and  protection. 

I  shall  always  be  happy  to  contribute  any 
information  for  the  pages  of  your  interesting 
and  highly  valuable  paper,  and  1  beg  yoa  to  be 
assured  of  my  high  esteem  and  regard. 

P.  MACAULAY. 

John  S.  Skinnkr,  Es(^  • 

Charleston^  October  1823. 
Mr.  J.  S.  Skinner, 

Sir— Three  or  four  weeks  ago,  some  of  your 
correspondents  made  a  few  observations  on  the 
apparent  emasculation  of  squirrels.  As  they 
did  not  duubt  the  fact,  and  no  one,  as  far  as  I 
have  seen,  has  solved  the  mystery,  give  me 
leave  to  attempt  it. 

That  many  squirrels  have  that  appearance, 
cannot  be  disputed^the  opinion  is,  therefore, 
prevalent,  that  they  have  been  mutilated  by 
their  parents,  when  young.  This  opinion  I  al- 
ways doubted,  because,  contrary  to  the  provi- 
sions of  nature  ;  and  while  a  youth,  I  observed, 
that  those  which  were  defective,  were  uniform- 
ly smaller  than  the  male  squirrels  which  were 
perfect.   According  to  usage,  with  most  other 

•The  Editor  well  recollects  that  when  a 
boy,  in  the  act  of  hunting,  he  found  the  bed 
of  a  common  hare  with  four  or  five  young  ones, 
but  though  nothing  could  be  better  prepared 
for  the  warm  and  comfoitable  accommodation  of 
infant  existence,  there  was  no  intricacy  in  the 
construction  of  the  apai  troent.  It  was  a  simnle 
excavation,  to  the  depth  of,  perhaps,  eight 
inches  on  the  southern  aspect  of  a  hill ;  first  bed 
ded  with  dry  leaves,  and  then  completely  inter- 
lined with  the  fur  of  the  dam. 
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animals,  they  would  have  been  larger  if  mutila- 
ted—-but  this  inference  was  not  conclusive. 

1  next  observed  that  this  difference  was  dis- 
coverable only  in  the  autumn  and  first  of  the 
winter,  and  cannot  recollect  that  ever  I  saw  one 
with  tliis  peculiai*ity  after  Christmas— certainly 
not  in  the  spring.  I,  therefore,  concluded  that 
it  was  only  the  young  male  squirrel,  which  had 
this  appearance,  and  that  the  parts  in  them 
were  not  matured.  1  was  confirmed  in  this  opi- 
nion by  learning  that  in  the  human  species,  the 
male  fcetus  in  utero  has  not  the  testes  appa- 
rent any  more  than  the  young  squirrel ;  but  that 
they  are  matured  within  the  body  of  the  child, 
as  IS  proved  by  dissection,  and  descend  into 
their  proper  place,  a  little  before  birth— fre- 
quently during  the  labour  of  birth,  and  occasion- 
ally after  the  birth  ;  in  this  case  having  some- 
times been  mistaken  for  a  rupture. 

i  have,  therefore,  no  doubt,  that  the  organs  of 
the  male  squirrel  are  not  matured  until  four  or 
five  months  after  birth  ;  and  that  they  then  de- 
scend from  the  body  to  their  proper  place.  J  have 
sometimes  thought  it  might  be  better  for  the 
human  race,  if  their  males  were  a  little  more 
like  the  squirrels,  and  did  not  become  matured 
for  a  length  of  time  after  birth,  in  proportion  to 
their  greater  length  of  life.  Might  not  several 
valuable  consequences  be  the  result,  if  our  young 
men  were  not  matured  until  they  were  about 
twenty  years  of  age?   But  this  is  all  speculation. 

In  confirmation  of  my  opinion,  respecting  the 
young  squirrels,  I  was  lately  told  by  a  gentleman 
on  whom  the  utmost  reliance  may  be  placed, 
that  a  young  male  squirrel  was^  brought  into  his 
family  as  a  pet— he  was  apparently  a  neuter,  and 
was  believed  to  have  been  turned"  like  an 
Italian ;  but  in  a  few  months,  he  became  as  well 
formed  as  the  most  perfect  of  his  species. 

As  this  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  young 
sauirrels  may  be  easily  procured,  I  hope  some 
of  your  friends  will  take  the  trouble  to  investi- 
gate the  matter,  both  on  the  dead  and  living 
squirrel,  and  either  confirm  or  disprove  my  sug- 
gestiona.  SENEX. 

Extract  to  the  Editor^  York^  Pa. 
A*  friend,  to  whom  I  read  the  communication 
between  Governor  Clinton  and  yourself,  on  the 
emasculation  of  the  squirrel,  told  me  that  he  has 
frequently  heard  old  hunters  say,  that,  in  the 
battles  between  the  males,  they  always  attack 
that  member,  and,  that  the  vanquished  rarely 
escape  without  being  thus  mutilated.  This  may 
be  only  a  reiteration  of  the  fact,  without  any 
developement  of  the  cause,  but  the  opportuni- 
ties for  observation  of  this  class  of  men  gives 
them  claims  to  belief,  so  far  as  their  informa- 
tion goes. 

Extract  to  the  Editor,  from  Mark  Hardin^  da- 
ted ShelbyviUe,  Kentucky,  22d  Oct,  1823. 
Sir— I  have  noticed  in  one  of  your  last  numbers 
which  has  been  received,  a  notice  of  the  cas- 
tration of  a  large  portion  of  the  male  grey  squir- 
rel. I  will  remark  to  you  on  that  subject,  that 
an  accidental  occurrence  took  place  when  I  was 
a  boy,  some  thirty  years  since,  on  the  road  to 
school ;  myself  and  a  younger  brother  saw  ma- 
ny squirrels  on  a  tree — ^the  sows  were  then  in 
heat,  and  the  master  male  pursued  the  one 
nearest  to  him  to  some  lit:lc  distance  on  the 
tree  from  the  female ;  in  that  period,  another 
closely  pursued  her,  the  master  returned,  pur- 
sued up  the  tree,  and  immediately  took  hold  of 
him — the  nearest  part,  I  presume,  being  the 
testicle— in  the  scuffle  both  fell  entirely  to  the 
ground  near  us,  and  one  of  them  we  killed  be- 
fore it  could  get  out  of  our  reach }  the  bag  con- 
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tammg  the  testicles  was  considerably  torn,  arc. 
the  choi*d  by  which  the  testicles  are  suspcndt : 
was  bitten  through,  which,  I  presume,  woui^ 
have  caused  them  to  rot  off.  In  relation  to  the  ta.  : 
of  none  other  of  the  animal  kingdoms  pursuing 
the  same  course,  I  should  suppose,  might  and  rou.' 
be  accounted  for  by  their  not  bemg  prepared  wir 
teeth,  which  at  one  exertion,  could  destroy  iht 
chord  of  the  testicle.  The  rabbit  and  the 
with  their  species,  are  the  only  animals  I  hav. 
seen  whose  teeth  could  prove  destructive. 

Whilst  on  this  subject,  and  as  you  appear  t 
be  a  gunner,  I  will  name  to  you,  how  you  ma\ 
kill  all  the  males  in  the  running  season,  whic! 
are  after  the  female ;  that  is,  I  can  advise  yew 
how  to  discern  the  males  from  the  female  on^ 
(for  if  she  is  killed,  they  all  scatter)  which  wj. 
give  you  an  opportunity  of  killing  many  o> 
them,  the  female  in  attempting  to  hide  fron 
her  pursuers,  leave  many  of  the  males  some  dis- 
tance behind  ;  they  in  attempting  to  find  he: 
run  on  the  limbs  and  trees  with  their  noses  clo^t 
to  the  limb  or  tree;  this  the  female  never  doe^ 
when  in  heat,  and  pursued. 

Respectfully  your*s, 

MARK  HARDIN. 
P.  S.  I  have  particularly  noticed  the  cur- 
culis  so  destructive  to  our  stone  fruit ;  and  hdu 
made  some  memorandums  as  to  the  enemies  tc 
the  young  peartree,  which  I  intended  for  my  late 
brother's  benefit.  On  these  two  subjects,  1  j»hdl 
make  some  communications  at  or  befare  the  sea- 
son when  they  should  be  attended  to. 

[Many  farmers  emasculate  their  lambs  by  a 
ligature  made  on  the  spermatic  chord,  whici. 
soon  occasions  the  testicles  to  rot  off. — Edit, 

CULTIVATION  OF^^RAWBERRIES- 
SILK  WORMS— FORM  OF  A  GARDES 
PLOUGH— CUTTINGS  OF  CHEROKEE 
ROSES  WANTED. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  EARWLR. 

Annafioli9,  2Qth  Dec.  1823. 

Dear  Sir, 

As  much  is  said,  and  many  enquiries  are  madf , 
about  the  best  mode  of  cultivating  the  strawber- 
ry, I  send  you  the  enclosed  account  of  the  ni(x!t 
pursued  by  the  late  Col.  Hawkins,  at  the  Creek 
agency  upon  the  Flint  River,  which  you  will  st  e 
was  attended  with  the  greatest  success.  Mv 
practice  is  nearly  similar,  and  I  have  never  fail- 
ed in  having  a  great  abundance  of  that  delicious 
fruit.  It  is  at  your  service  to  make  what  use  ot 
you  think  proper.  c. 

P.  S.  In  one  of  your  papers  is  an  interesting 
piece,  by  a  gentleman  in  or  near  Philadelphia,  u{>- 
on  raising  silk  worms,  and  their  great  yield- 
Where  can  the  eggs  be  pixxjured?  I  will  thank 
ou  for  the  information  through  yi*ur  very  valu;i- 
le  paper— also  where  a  few  cuttings  or  plants 
of  the  Cherokee  rose  can  be  procured. 

Whilst  I  have  my  pen  in  hand  I  will  men- 
tion, that  I  have  never  seen  any  mentioo  made  m 
your  paper,  nor  in  use  any  where  in  this  sute,  oi 
that  very  useful  and  efficient  instrument,  the  gar- 
den plough.  With  this  light  implement  a  boy  of 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age  can  do  more  wort 
in  an  hour  than  a  grown  man  with  a  hoe  in  halt 
a  day,  and  stir  the  ground  better  and  deeper.  It 
is  intended  to  stir  between  plants,  either  in  rows 
or  Muares,  which  it  does  most  effectually.  A 
small  shovel  is  fixed  in  a  beam  by  its  shank,  ar.d 
the  beam  has  a  small  wheel  in  front  and  a  pair 
of  handles  in  the  hinder  part  by  which  to  guide 
it.  Some  of  your  numerous  correspondents coq id 
give  you  a  drawing,  and  description,  particolarly 
frpm  the  south,  where  I  saw  it  in  use. 
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The  l&ditor  trusts  to  the  prompt  and  kind  at-  lagc  with  this  delicioas  fruit  for  at  least  two 
:»on  of  his  correspondents  for  the  information  months.  As  the  preceding  account  may  be  con- 
IV  ftousht.]  sidered  by  some  as  bordering  upon  the  marvel- 

  lous,  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  can  add  the 

STRAWBERRIES.  names  of  Dr.  Samuel  Boyakin,  of  Milledgeville, 

The  mode  of  cultivating  the  strawberry  at  the  and  Mr.  Thomas  Ellis,  who  resides  at  the  Agen- 
eck  Agency  on  stiff  loam  land,  or  what  would  cy,  gentlemen  of  high  respectability,  who  have 
better  understood  in  the  southern  states  by  been  witnesses  to  all  the  material  facu  above 
W  and  hickory  land.   Two  squares  of  forty-five  stated. 

t  were  covered  with  old  manure  spaded  up.    The  following  is  the  account  of  the  state  of  the 
— up,  raked  even,  laid  off  and  weather  for  the  months  named 


\  the  roots  taken 

iTUed  13  inches,  plant  from  plant,  in  rows  each 
iv.    T*1ie  planting  done  in  August,  September 
October  as  moist  weather  offered,  watered 
er  planting,  and  repeated  for  a  night  or  two 
\  the  plants  took  root.    The  plants  were  from 
tmers  of  the  year.  The  roots  docked  to  one 
1  a  half  inch.    The  whole  kept  free  from 
t^eds  l>y  hoeing  both  ways,  just  under  the  sur- 
^re  of  the  earth.    In  November  the  squares 
'J  re  strewed  over  thinly  with  old  manure.  The 
1ST.  of  January  or  early  in  February  the  squares 
ere  worked  over,  then  strewed  over  thinly  as 
ttore  -with  well  rotted  manure.  Afterwards 
•.pt  clean  from  weeds  by  hoeing  with  small  thin 
i.aded  sharp  hoes  just  under  the  surface  and  the 
>nners  taken  off.  Land  moderately  rich,  re- 
,;jires  no  manure. 
One  square  was  planted  with  native  strawber- 
^'s  from  our  woods,  the  other  an  oval  cone^top- 
vd  strawbeny,  sent  to  roe  by  a  Scotch  gentle- 
ijtin  as  from  Scotland.   The  native  strawberry 
n  the  woods  seldom  produces  more  than  ten  on  a 
ngle  plant,  from  whence  our  plants  were  taken. 
A  native  bunch  the  last  year  under  our  culture 
^>r(xiuced«  one  hundred  and  eighty-three,  one  of 
.hich  weighed  seventy-seven  grains,  and  they' 
t  c^an  to  ripen  the  12th  April.   Those  from  £u- 
1  >pe  fifteen  days  later.   Some  borders  of  the  gar- 
«<in  were  edged  with  them  one  foot,  plant  from 
j        and  had  a  handsome  appearance. 

1  he  Creek  Agency  is  in  lat.  33,  39.  long.  84, 
>u.  from  Greenwich. 

l*o  the  above  account  of  the  method  of  culti- 
\at  ing  strawberries  by  Colonel  Hawkins,  the  fol 
i  ou  ing  note  has  been  added  by  Doctor  William 
Baldwin. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  Agency  on  the  21st  Fe 
nmary,  I  found  the  8q[uare  containing  the  native 

rawbcny  [Fragsria  Virginica]  in  full  bloom  ; 
rn  the  3l8t  of  March  two  quarts  of  the  ripe  fruit 
was  coUeeted ;  and  since  that  time  not  less  than 
ixty-nine  quftrts  have  been  collected  from  the 
ame  square,  and  they  have  not  yet  ceased  to 
'^ear.  From  the  root  which  last  year  produced 
'*nc  hundbred  and  eighty-three  berries^  three  hun 
ired  could  be  distinctly  counted  on  the  27th  of 
April,  out  of  whidi  one  hundred  were  gathered 
r>€rfectly  ripe,  weighing  each  from  about  two 
^niples  to  eighty-one  grains.  It  has  been  cus- 
tomary to  collect  from  thirty  to  upwards  of  seven- 
ty on  a  nngle  root  at  a  single  gathering. 

There  was  this  yewr  three  weeks  differ^M^  in 
ihe  time  of  flowering  between  the  native  and  fo- 
ftign  q>ecie8,  and  about  the  same  difference  in 
ihe  ripening  of  the  fruit.  The  latter  of  which 
ure  now  in  the  highest  sUte  of  perfection,  for- 
nish  berries  of  a  large  sise,  some  of  them  weigh- 
ing not  less  than  one  hundred  grains  and  they 
ihill  no  doubt  ccmtioue  to  bear  throughout  the 
present  month.  Ninety-nine  quarts  of  them  have 
been  collected,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
pounds  weight  from  the  two  squares  preserved 
m  loaf  sugar. 

The  square  which  contams  the  native  kind  is 
•nly  forty*five  feet  square,  and  the  other  forty- 
6veby  iorty-seven,* making  in  the  whole  10  and 
^  lOths  of  an  acre.  Hence  It  appears,  that  a  sin 
t}t  acre  would4>rQducethe  enormous  quantity  of 
ct|hty  boshel%  which  would  serre  a  large 


January,  range  of  temperature,  from  5  3-4  to 

70;  mean  temperature,  44  degrees. 
February,  from  21  to  80  mean  temperature  52 
March  SO  to  84  61 

■  April  36  to  90  65 
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ESTIMATE  OF  Th¥dAILY LABOUR  OF 
NEGROES.— C>4ar/M^(w». 
DUchingj^ln  ditching,  much  depends  upon 
the  nature  of  the  ground.  In  old  rice  fields,  free 
from  roots  and  stumps,  the  task  for  an  able  bo- 
died negro  man  is  600  cubic  feet ;  but  he  cannot 
do  as  much  in  canals. 

Ditching  is  much  retarded  by  gravel  and  iron 
mould,  as  well  as  by  roots  and  stumps.  When 
these  obstacles  occur,  no  regular  task  can  be  as- 
signed. If  he  excavates  three  or  four  hundred 
feet,  he  will  do  well.  Where  large  cypress 
stumps  are  met  with,  the  best  plan  is  to  select 
such  negro  men  for  cutting  them  out,  as  are  most 
expert  at  the  axe,  and  who  will  work  without 
being  closely  watched.  A  very  large  cypress 
stump  will  take  one  or  two  day's  work.  In 
ditching,  it  is  advisable  to  work  in  gangs  of  six 
or  eight,  in  a  given  distance,  consisting  of  men 
and  women.  A  woman  can  do  nearly  as  much 
as  a  man.  While  the  negro  man  is  handling  the 
spade,  or  the  axe,  she  can  always  find  employ 
ment  in  hauling  back  the  excavated  earth  upon 
the  margin,  and  if  necessity  requires,  she  can 
make  use  of  the  spade  to  great  advantage.  All 
ditches  ought  to  be  dug  with  a  great  slant,  mak- 
ing the  upper  diameter  nearly  double  the  width 
of  the  bottom. 

Making  Bank, — In  making  Rank,  it  will  take 
one  or  two  less  in  number  than  the  same  length 
in  ditching.  Where  the  soil  is  stiff  clay,  and 
the  distance  of  the  margin  20  feet,  it  will  take 
the  full  complement,  to  have  the  bank  well 
made,  and  tnmmed  properly.  In  making  the 
bank,  every  chip  and  root  ought  to  be  picked 
out,  and  nothing  but  the  solid  earch  put  upon  it ; 
the  clods  chopped  fine,  will  pulverize,  consoli- 
date, and  cejnent  much  quicker,  than  if  thrown 
on  promiscuously.  In  old  rice  lands,  free  from 
roots  and  stumps,  there  is  no  necessity  to  make 
a  centre  ditch,  as  the  basis  for  the  bank  turned 
up  wiUi  a  hoe,  answers  every  purpose.  In  rooty 
land,  a  centre  ditch  should  always  be  made. 

Turning  up,  land  with  a  Aof  *— A  ne|ro  man, 
or  woman,  can*  in  light  rice  land  of  a  deep 
mould,  turn  up  one  quarter  of  an  acre,  and  do  it 
well;  but  in  a  stiff,  tenacious  clay,  it  will  re- 
quire a  third  more  labour. 

Uating  Ground.-^lvi  listing  com,  cotton,  or 
potato  land,  half  an  acre  is  the  task  for  each 
hand ;  but  in  old  pasture  ground,  which  is  always 
stiff,  and  bound  with  roots  of  grass,  weeds,  &c. 
a  quarter  of  an  acre  is  as  much  as  he  can  do; 
and  even  then,  it  is  hard  work.  The  plough 
would  much  more  effectually  operate  on  such 
land ;  where  it  is  of  a  light  and  sandy  nature, 
half  an  acre  can  be  accomplished  in  listing. 

Bedding  u^.— -The  task  in  ridging  or  bedding 
up,  is  generally  a  qnarter  and  an  half,  bat  as  ex« 


pressed  above,  in  pa^iture  land,  where  the  tex- 
ture is  close,  he  will  do  well,  if  he  does  one 
quarter.  In  old  pasture  ground,  matted  with 
grass  root,  he  cannot  accomplish  it,  to  do  it 
properly. 

In  ridging  potato  beds,  two  negroes  are  always 
employed  in  one  quarter  of  an  acre. 

Trenching  Rice* — Each  negro  man  can  trench 
half  an  acre  of  rice  land,  containing  70  and  80 
rows  in  one  quarter,  and  each  negro  woman 
covers  what  the  man  ti*enches.  In  planting  rice, 
the  more  compact  your  gang  is,  the  better.  A 
gang  consisting  of  forty  workers,  may  be  divided 
into  two  parts,  allotting  to  each  two  sowers,  nine 
trenchers,  and  nine  coverers,  in  which  case  each 
gang  would  plant  five  acres. 

Hoeing  Com^  Cotton^  and  Potatoes, — ^In  hoe- 
ing com,  cotton,  and  potatoes,  the  usual  task  is 
half  an  acre ;  but  if  neglected  in  the  first  hoeing, 
the  negro  will  find  it  difficult  to  overcome  the 
grass  in  the  succeeding  ones,  particularly,  cotton 
and  potatoes,  which  must  be  "kept  very 'clean- 
having  once  suffered,  the  plants  never  recover, 
to  yield  as  much  as  they  would,  had  they  been 
kept  clear  of  grass.  On  the  appearance  of  the 
potato  above  ground,  it  is  advisable  to  hand-pick 
the  beds  of  grass,  and  continue  doing  so,  until 
the  plants  are  well  advanced,  and  commenced 
ruuning,  when  the  hoe  can  with  propriety  be  ap- 
plied, and  continue  to  be  kept  as  clean  as  possi- 
ble, until  the  beds  are  covered  by  the  vines.  So 
with  cotton,  early  neglect  will  cripple  the  plant, 
and  prevent  its  producing  much. 

Hoeing  Rice^ln  hoeing  rice,  in  its  early  stage, 
much  depends  upon  the  judicious  application  of 
water,  to  destroy  grass ;  improperly  applied,  it 
encourages  it,  and  encreases  the  labour  of  the 
negro;  on  the  contrarv,  he  can  always  get 
through  half  an  acre  with  ease,  during  the  sea- 
son. In  the  first  hoeing  on  clay  land,  less  thaa 
three  negroes  to  the  acre,  cannot  perform  their 
work  as  it  should  be  done,  and  great  care  taken 
to  remove  the  clods  from  the  young  rice,  which 
would  otherwise  be  much  injured.  In  the  third 
and  last  hoeing,  every  spear  of  grass  ought  to  be 
pulled  up  by  the  roots,  to  allow  the  young  shoots 
to  come  forth  freely ;  at  which  time,  the  water 
ought  to  be  applied,  and  kept  on  until  the  crop  is 
harvested. 

The  fioint  Jlowing^  is  so  often  injudiciously 
used,  that  it  is  a  question  whether  more  harm 
than  good,  does  not  result  from  it ;  but  it  is  high* 
ly  advantageous,  when  due  care  is  observed. 

Harvesting  of  Rice. — About  a  week  or  ten 
days  before  you  begin  to  harvest  rice,  draw  off . 
the  water  from  your  fields.  In  order  to  judge 
when  rice  is  fit  to  cut^  examine  the  lower  part  of 
the  ear :  if  there  remain  one  or  two  grains  of  a 
greenish  cast,  the  rice  is  then  in  a  fit  state  to  ap- 
ply the  sickle.  Negro  drivers,  in  general,  allow 
It  to  remain  until  all  the  grains  have  turned  yel- 
low, in  which  case  the  crop  ripens  too  fast,  and 
you  cannot  keep  pace  with  it  in  cutting ;  much  is 
thereby  lost  by  shelling.  Avoid,  it  possible, 
stacking  rice  in  the  field ;  whole  crops  are  some- 
times lost  by  unforseen  accidents:  have  it 
brought  home,  and  put  in  stacks  of  8  feet  dia* 
meter,  and  about  18  or  20  feet  in  length,  8  or  10 
feet  high.  Be  careful  in  stacking,  to  put  away 
by  itself  all  light  or  damaged  rice. 

Ricking  Rice. — In  ricking  rice,  great  care 
ought  to  be  observed  to  select  all  sheaves  that 
are  in  the  least  injured  by  dampness,  and  put 
away  in  small  stacks,  with  any  light  rice  you 
may  have.  The  propriety  of  the  length  of  a 
rick  depends  upon  the  number  of  negroes  you 
work ;  so  that  in  threshing,  the  rick  may  not  be 
too  long  exposed  to  the  weather.  In  a  gang  of 
25  or  30  workers,  it  is  advisable  to  make  them 
about  20  feet  long,  12  feet  wide,  carried  up 
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straight  to  about  six  feet,  then  slant  off  gradual- 
ly, carr}  ing  it  up  to  about  18  or  20  feet  high  ; 
lay  the  sheaves  all  one  way,  and  close.  Such  a 
rick,  if  solid  good  rice,  will  produce  from  20  to 
25  barrels  of  clean  rice,  of  600  wt.  each  barrel. 
Upon  the  top  of  each  rick,  have  a  heavy  pole  or 
rail,  suspended  on  each  side  by  a  grape-vine, 
under  which  place  a  quantity  of  straw,  to  pro- 
tect the  rice  ft*om  the  weather.  Rice  should  not 
be  put  into  large  ricks,  until  it  has  had  about 
three  weeks  of  the  suu,  otherwise  it  may  be  apt 
to  mow-bum. 

Threshing  Rice. — Six  hundred  sheaves  of  rice, 
is  the  general  task  for  a  negro  man,  and  five  hun- 
dred for  a  negro  woman,  which  can  be  done  with 
ease;  after  which,  the  straw  should  be  well 
shaken,  and  examined  by  the  driver,  bi»fore  it  is 
carried  to  the  general  heap. 

Making  Rice  Barreis^Three  barrels  a  day  is 
the  task  for  a  cooper,  and  in  making  half  barrels 
four  a  day.  Tbe  length  of  stave  3  feet  2  inches; 
and  2  feet  across  the  head.  Such  a  barrel  will 
hold  ten  bushels  of  clean  rice. 

Bbofi  Po/m.— Where  hoop  poles  arc  plentiful, 
a  negro  can  with  ease  cut  one  nundred,  and  bring 
them  home,  where  the  distance  is  not  too  great. 

Sfilittmg  SSfavw.— In  splitting  staves,  4  hands 
arc  generally  sent  out,  and  employed  thus :  two 
to  cut  down  and  cross-cut  the  tree  to  the  length 
of  the  staves  wanted ;  one  to  bolt ;  and  the  fourth 
negro  is  employed  in  splitting.  Five  hundred  is 
the  task  per  day.  The  second  day,  another  negro  is 
sent  to  draw  the  staves  ^lit  the  day  before;  his 
task  is  300.  The  staves  being  split,  they  are 
then  put  into  piles  of  4  and  5  hundred  to  season. 

Sfiming  Barret  Heading. -^The  same  number 
of  hands  are  employed  in  splitting  heads  for  bar- 
rels. 


Charleston^  December  Ath^  1823. 
I  have  saved  a  parcel  of  the  magnolia  seed  ;  as 
soon  as  they  are  perfectly  cured,  and  fit  to  pack 
up,  I  will  send  them  to  you  by  the  Harvest, 
Capt.  Emory.  As  it  may  not  be  uninteresting 
to  you,  I  will  inform  you  that  I  am  just  return- 
ed from  a  visit  to  Santee,  where  I  saw  the  Duke 
and  Dutchess  of  Tuscany,  and  a  numerous  fa 
mily  of  their  offspring.  They  were  much  im- 
proved, both  in  size  and  appearance,  dnd  very 
genCre,  so  much  so,  that  her  ladyship  ate  from  the 
hands  of  a  negro.  They  were,  I  think,  the  hand- 
somest couple  of  the  quadruped  kind,  I  ever  saw ; 
and  will,  no  doubt,  prove  a  valuable  acquisition 
to  the  breed  of  cattle  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  a  correafiondent  dated 
Greenville,  Miss.  Nov.  10. 
**  A  lady  requests  me  to  forward  you  a  few  of 
the  flowering  bean,  with  a  request  that  you  will 
inform  her  why  that  vine  and  bean  has  been  ex- 
cluded from  the  esculent,  and  placed  alone  in  the 
flower  garden — ^the  flower  is  ornamental,  the  vine 
strong,  luxuriant  and  expansive,  and  the  bean 
prolific.  We  think  that  a  vegetable  thus  favored 
might  be  useful  toother  senses  than  that  of  sight, 
if  well  understood. 

Very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
COWLES  MEADR 


Remarks  by  a  gentleman  of  science  and  taste  to 
whom  the  seed  were  given, 
I  take  it  for  granted  that  your  correspondent 
describes  the  dolichos  fiurfiureus^  which  is  gene- 
Th^tosiT feVsprittinX  per^^^   is' 250  pie-  rally  known  by  the  title  he  gives  it— the  "  low- 
ccs,  of  two  pieces  to  each  barrel  head,  and  150  ering  bean,**  though  there  are  many  other  of  j 


Baltimore.  FRinAY.  December  26,  1823. 

87*  In  this  number,  we  have  published  tlie 
official  details  of  the  Agricultural  Exhibition, 
held  at  Paoli,  in  Pennsylvania,  on  the  24th  am! 
25th  days  of  October  last.  Among  the  numer- 
ous  associations  to  promote  the  cause  and  the 
practice  of  Agriculture  which  have  been  lately 
formed,  none  can  more  confidently  challenge  the 
public  admiration  and  confidence,  than  the  one 
whose  proceedings  we  have  here  given — whether 
we  judge  by  the  energy  of  the  few,  by  whose 
zeal  and  masterly  judgment,  it  has  been  organi- 
sed and  put  in  motion — the  maturity  already  giv- 
en, hy  the  best  regulations  to  their  whole  system 
of  action— the  extent  of  their  influence  as  cvi- 
denced  by  visible  effects  through  a  large  portion 
of  the  state — ^the  number  and  respectability  ci 
their  members,  and  the  ampleness  of  their 
funds.  We  have  been  well  assured  by  several 
gentlemen,  who  were  present,  that  the  award, 
of  the  judges  appeared  to  give  entire  satisfac- 
tion ;  and  when  it  is  recollected  that  they  were 
among  their  most  respectable  citizens,  and  be>t 
established  farmers,  no  doubt  of  their  judgment 
or  fairness  could  possibly  exist ;  and  that  '^c 
dignified  deportment,  and  manly  address  of  Mr. 
Roberts,  the  President  of  the  Societjr,  contri- 
buted not  a  little  to  give  respectability  to  th? 
scene,  in  which  good  order,  g^od  humour,  au4 
excellent  regulations,  prevailed  thronghoat. 

It  was  remarkable  that  all  the  bulls  which 
took  premiums,  afifieared,  by  the  cards,  to  Ac: 
been  bred  by  Mr.  Powel,  and  that  all  the  catvf* 
which  took  firemiums,  had  been  begotten  by  h4 
bulls.  < 


in  drawing  and  trimming,  for  one  cooper  per  day.  the  leguminous  tribe  under  the  same  appella- 
If  more  than  two  to  the  head,  the  task  is  200.— tion.  The  seed,  however,  I  think  arc  of  D.' 
They  ought  to  be  drawn,  immediately  as  they  are  i  purpureus.  The  tnbe  is  an 
split,  while  the  wood  is  green.  |  excessively  puzzling  to  the  boUnist— the  great^ 

Sfilitting  Puncheons^2S0  broad  puncheons,  4  jer  part  are  annuals,  and  many  are  cultivated 
and  5  feet  in  length,  is  the  task  for  a  negro  to;for  their  beans.  It  would  seem  that  the  purpu- 
split  per  day ;  such  as  would  answer  for  a  bam  reus  has  been  generally  excluded  from  the  es 


or  negro  house. 

Splitting  Shingles. — In  splitting  shingles  22 


ERRATA,  In  Mr.  Buel's  communication  ofl 
extensive  one,  and  Q^g^g^^j^^^  37.— Caption,  in  6th  column  fieurei^ 
DUnist— the  ereat-       ••acr«,»  read  drachm^Uolcm  lonatus  inl 
stead  of  lunatus.   Under  cocksfoot,  13th  line,  f^^ 
/  should  prefer,  read  sheef%  prefer,  &c.  nexj 
line  any  for  ever^  — 4th  from  bottom  column  N 


culent  garden,  not,  however,  I  apprehend  from 
the  fact  of  its  not  being  as  nutritious  as  some  of 

.    c    1  "   ^i-'^j  *    -        -«*«#.«^.  I  the  other  varieties,  but  really  because  it  is  con- in  th*  M  MS 

inches  long,  4  hands  are  sent  out  as  abov^su^^^^^^  *u/*«r^ttoiL».     Wildenow  enumerates 

two  to  cut  down  the  trecu  and  ^^^^^^^^  of  doUchos-thc  pruriens  af- 

tti^rVl'ji^^^^^  -  thTcelebrated  vermifuge,  cV^^^  or 


fotts  are,  read  proof  is  ;  again,  for,  m  favor  £ 
reud  of  the  value  of  The  last  are  probably  er^ 


thousand.  The  next  day,  a  negro  ^^^^^f^ljf?;^,^!  cow  itch,  and  from  the  Soja,  wl  get  the  Uquid 
per  day,  as  his  task.  In  splittmg  for  negro  hous-|       t^^L«    ♦i.«       «f  JJfM^^  ^ 


es,  he  will  split  700  broad,  heavy,  cypress  shin- 
gles, 2^  feet  in  length.  In  drawing,  400  is  the 
day's  work. 

Squaring  Timber. negro  carpenter  can  cut 
4owD  tlve  tree,  and  square  one  hundred  feet  per 
day,  with  ease. 

Making  Worm  Fences. — ^The  rails  being  brought 
to  the  spot,  and  every  thing  ready,  the  bushes 
and  weeds  removed,  a  negro  man  and  woman 
can  put  up,  stake  and  rider,  100  pannels< 

Post  and  RaiL^Vonv  negroes  can  put  up  35 
or  40  pannels  of  post  and  rail  fence  per  day  ;  dig 
the  holes  between  two  and  three  feet  deep,  and 
put  down  the  posttf,  properly  rammed,  at  the 
distance  of  9  feet  ivtm  each'  other.  The  rails  to 
be  10  feet  long,  to  allow  a  good  lap,  or  hold,  in 
the  mortice. 

A  negro  carpenter  can  make  60  mortices  per 
day, Jn  the  post  and  rail  fence. 

Splitting  Rails. — One  hundi*ed  rails  of  12  feet 
long,  and  heavy,  are  the  day's  work  of  an  able- 
bodied  negro  man, 

Cutting  Wood. — A  negro  man  can  cut  for  his 
task,  one  cord  of  oak  wood,  4  feet  long.  The 
coi'd,  when  piled  and  well  filled  in,  to  be  8  feet 
long,  4  feet  high. 


well  known  as  the  soy  of  our  tables. 

mmm^  1 1 

FROM  THE  PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL. 

JONATHAN'S  VISIT  TO   THE  STEAM- 
BOAT. 

Did  you  ever  go  down  to  the  steam-boat  ? 

By  jings !  I'll  knock  under  to  that ! 
I  can't  hardly  tell  what  to  make  on't, 

It  does  beat  creation  all  flat ! 

Why,  that  great  copper  kettle ;  my  patience  ! 

I'd  tell  what  it  holds  if  1  could. 
An'  it  beats  all  our  Nancy's  relations. 

To  see  how  they  heave  in  the  wood ! 

Then  them  wheels  all  a  going  and  a  jangling, 
'TIS  strangre  how  they  ever  can  sleep— 

An'  long  iron  rods,  all  a  sprangling. 

Lord  sakes !  what  a  threshing  they  keep. 

The  great  wheels,  too,  that  paw  up  the  water. 

An'  send  up  a  hogshead,  a  stroke ! 
'  Then  that  big  iron  chimbly*s a  snorter! 
But  cat  owl !  how  it  sends  out  the  smoke ! 

I  s»wagger !  'twould  puzzle  a  fellow 
To  find  out  the  head  or  the  starn  ! 

Why  one  o*  the  rooms  in  the  cellar. 
Is  as  long  as  the  side  of  our  barn ! 


Yaccine  Matter. 

The  subscriber  respectfully  informs  the  pub.  i 
that,  being  Agent  for  supplying  Vaccine  Mati 
to  the  United  States'  Army,  he  is  compelled 
keep  constantly  on  hand  a  supply  of 
RECENT  GENUINE  VACCINE  MATTE!) 

He  pledges  himself  to  send  to  anv  part  of  th 
United  States,  by  Mail,  a  supply  of  fresh  Maitr\ 
*iut  up  in  the  crust,  with  printed  directions  t>l 
its  employment.  Such  arrangements  have  be«i 
made  that  none  but  choice  cruets,  procured  fr^  1 
the  most  unquestionable  Specimens  of  the  dueM 
will  be  sent. 

The  fee  will  be  %S  for  each  supply  ;  but  she  i 
it  by  any  accident  fail,  on  the  subscriber  beia 
notified  of  this  any  time  within  one  month  aft^ 
the  first  quantity  is  received,  a  fresh  supply  wil 
be  sent  without  any  additional  charge. 

The  subscriber  will  be  under  the  necessity  \ 
not  taking  letters  from  the  Post  Office  unless  th 
postage  be  paid. 

JOHN  REVERE,  M.  D. 
Agent  for  supplying  Vaccine  Mat:^ 
to  the  United  States'  Army. 
Baltimore,  JVbrth  Charles- street,  Dec^  26. 


i^rin«edevei7PridayatK4perafiQum,AirJO»N  S.  SKIKHEB.  i 
var.  ht  JOSEPH  ROBINSON,  on  the  North  Wrat  cernrr  oT  M.r^ 
and  Bdvidert:  ttmrts,  BMltiroorr  :  where  evrrr  detcripeion  of  B  i 
and  Job  Printiui;  i$  nwoied  with  ueain^  and  dtwick-^)' 
from  a  di«unce  for  PRINri!iG  op  BINDING,  with  pro 
reMittM  piomptly  attended  lo,  addraaed  tm  J.  PirtriiwiT-  "  '-^ 


No,  Vol.  5. 


 TrTinr^rr"  '  —  ^  — 


MR-  INGERSOH/S  PtGGERY. 
"  H  *>oor  ami  ithftiiic  fi'om  no  condition  rise/' 
"  Act        yowr  pmt^  there  all  the  honor  lie*/' 

'  Wc  hitvc?  the  satisfartion  to  piibliah  the  foU 
ri£  uccouni  of  tlic  loost  perfect  s)fstem  of 
LreirdTrtf  Hwmc^  th.it  lias  fallt-'ti  under  our  ob- 
■crviitien*  We  hitvc  vi^,it'.*l  the  tsUiilishmenl 
•irtiich  it  cli;srr\bfs  ^^si^l  tl^crc  Iu.'lUcI  with 
filrnjTirc  thf  r ypl;iri:it iotia  ol  its  iiiruJIii^rni  nwri- 
er,  ujioi)  the  tUfJcrent  pin  ts  of  his  pliiJi.  And  fj*«m 
<:'')r  deatrc  lo  |>rQfit  hy  his  experience,  we  sub- 
ii«f|itentlir  requested  him  to  pve  na  a  written 
dfcfigncw  of  his  Pig^^^  and  the  management 
ftorvol^  whlcH  he  promptly  fiimished,   in  a 


Ij^iibiiipr  txf  tov  fu  tile #§11!  «IS^y|}^Ctit  <ul'--there  is  a  cdJar  uodsr  thftm,  &ad  earh  pie 
pifi^  mi  more  pmtilied  that  ^tm  «^  plektetl  is  allowed  an  areit  of  tbouft  twalv'e  square 


with  them.  "It  will  gl?e  me  great  pleasure  to 
sand  the  hoarft  fon  wish  ia  the  «ptiBg£  «itd  the^ 
!ihall,  as  you  desire,  be  c>f  diSerent  parentage 


-  -  ,  square 

to  live  in ;  for  these  th^ee  are  oci  autaide  peoi. 
The  fatting  pena  are  cleaned  oat  every  tnoeii^ 

log*  and  fresh  litter  frven.    For  three  montki 


•■'ttcr  that  fnritt^rl  iib        jin^-uc  our  iu^MiUlc-,      itiiu lUh!  'hri-  disp-^si ii [ks  very  l;it, 
H.i  thtse  procured  for  us  tik€  more  ample  de-           e;uly  age,  h:u  been  iucrcuicd.  AttweJ^t 
  •  •           '               months  old,  the  pigs  you  saw       —  — * — 


from  tho^e  you  alreadv  have,  I  am  fully  saiis-lUit:  pi j^i*  in  them  are  fed  from  the  swill  irouEK 
ficd,  fix) m  repeated  trials,  that  a  fine  race  of  as  t»toi^e  pigs ;  at  tU"^:;  etid  of  which  time,  aay  J&* 
animals  cannot  be  kept  up  by  breeding  i/i  and  nary  and  July  tbcir  iutiinj^  conimeiicei^  which 
in  ;  and  1  have,  both  in  my  sheep  md  swine »  eunsists  tn  adiliag,  lor  each  of  tHcm»  tlirec 
two  (lisUnct  f;m>ilie^*»  which  are  crossed  wuhlquarts  of  cracked  com  to  thttr  daily  altowiiikce 
each  ether.  And  except  to  supply  the  fmmber!of  vegetables,  for  three  months,  when  they  h re 
of  each  kind  I  want  to  breed  trom,  the  intU-  killed  as  near  the  1st  of  Oriobcr  and  the  Itt  of 
vidualif  of  the  same  fainily  are  never  flowed  April  as  may  he.  Thgs  you  wU{  observe 
to  ^jxie^  fiogetUef;  By  wttenticm  jmd  atiict  ad*  ^  •  * 
httmm  to  mU  prtan  of  ^rdipliig^  whw  boUi 
kind^  are  {^ood,  I  have  >e4tthy  stock. 

The  antTnah  are  ImprnviMlt  btith  in  siae  and 


/lis  contained  in  his  second  letter.  It  was  our 
M»h  to  publish  these  communications  soon  af- 

•  t  r  ihey  were  received,  but  we  could  not  ob- 

•  .in  his  express  permission  to  make  that  use 

them;  therefore,  we  have  withheld  his  let- 
•'.rs  from  the  press  until  the  present  moment, 
^"^hcn  we  are  assured  that  the  cause  of  his  re- 
iu^ctance  has  ceased  to  exist ;  and  that  his  plan 
n  ay  now  be  made  public,  without  any  preju- 
■  !•  e  to  his  interests,  or  violation  of  his  wishes. 


in  my  various 

pens,  averaged  280  lbs. ;  and  many  of  them  ex- 
ceeded 300  lbs.  each.  This  weight,  as  they 
were  fed  almost  entirely  upon  vegetables,  was 
very  satisfactory.  A  larger  race  has  been  often 
recommended  to  me  by  my  neighbours.  But 
a  large  race  would  not  only  require  more  food, 
but  it  must  also  be  of'  much  richer,  and 
of  more  expensive  quality.  Boiled  cabbages, 
turnips,  and  other  vegetables,  whose  acreable 


If. IS  system  challenges  our  admiration,  and  I P*'^"*^^  constitute  the  prm- 

v,c  ciieerfuUy  render  it  to  his  head  and  heart. 'c*P*^  sustenance  of  my  own  breed,  would  make 
tiow  few  of  us  take  equal  care  of  superior  poor  returns  when  given  to  a  larger  framed 
»als!    And  there  are  not  many  who  carry  ^*nial. 

My  establishment  consists  of  twelve  breeding 
sows  and  two  boars,  that  are  kept  as  long  as 
they  bring  fine  litters  of  pigs — failing  in  this, 

"aces  supplied  by 
before  they  are  put  to 
put  with  the  boars  the 
Ist  of  April,  and  the  1st  of  October,  and  far- 
row twice  a  year.  Their  inside  pens  are  eight 
feet  by  five,  and  their  outside  pens  arc  three 
by  four  feet.  About  the  tim6  the>r  are  expect- 
ed to  bring  forth,  the  styes  are  littered  with 
straw  cut  into  chaff,  very  fine,  that  the  little 
pigs  may  be  dry  and  warm,  without  being  en- 
tangled with  long  straw,  and* thus  destroyed. 
The  litters  are  always  regulated,  so  as  to  leave} 
not  more  than  eight  pigs  to  any  one  sow,  eitaer 
by  changing  their  mother's,  when  necessary, 
soon  after  their  birth,  or  by  removing  supernu- 
meraries. 1  have  always  found  a  family  of  eight 
pigs  at  a  month  old  worth  more  than  one  of 
twelve  ;  their  growth  being  so  much  greater. 
From  each  outside  pen  the  pigs  nave  access 
through  a  small  hole,  to  a  common  yard,  which 


«',ual  method  into  thtir  most  important  avoca- 
i:  ^ns— errors,  which  may  justly  oe  ascribed  to 

.   tective  education.   It  is  easy  to  perceive  in    ^  ^ 

cxcr)  part  of  Mr.  IngersoU's  proceeding,  thatjt'hey  ar^ fatted,  ^nd'thdr*' pi 
i  -.!.fidence  which  merchants  feel  in  the  em-  others  of  one  year  old,  befon 
J  )yment  of  capital  at  some  risk,  and  heavy  the  male.   The  sows  are  put  v 
caarges,  for  the  production  of  a  probable  and 
:  .ir,  although    remote  profit,  through  a  defi 
i^e  channel.    With  such  hopes  and  calculations 

*  ucation  had  made  him  familiar,  whilst  it  gave 
In  in  habits  of  critical  investigation  that  must 
k\cr  secure  to  their  possessor  eventual  success 
.11  any  occupation  to  which  he  may  devote  him- 
M  If.  As  a  farmer,  we  perceive  that  he  has  de- 
iiNcd  a  handsome  livelihood  from  the  cultivation 

!  a  few  acres  of  land,  and  the  employment 
<i  a  small  capital,  in  connexion  therewith; 
wuilst  there  are  many  proprietors  of  princely 

tates,  who  can'scarcely  contrive  to  banish  want 
'r  mi  their  domains.  We  have  pointed  to  the 
« .lief  cause  of  such  painful  deficiencies— it  re- 
!Tt:uns  for  parents  to  diminish  their  number  in 

.:ine  times,  by   taking  present  and  suitable 

:  rans  to  qualify  their  children  to  pursue  their 

v^pective  occupations  with  benefit  to  their  fa- 
-^.ilies,  and  advantage  to  society.    And  whilst 

e  are  zealously  laboring  to  amass  property 

♦  >r  our  offspring,  let  as  not  be  unmindful  of 

•  i-ir  intellectual  treasures,  but  remember  al- 
».:u  s»  that  the  imptbvement  of  these  (  an  alone 

.ch  them  how  to  enjoy  and  augment  the  wealth 
•^::it  've  may  give.] 

Edit,  Am.  Far. 


Brooklme^  Mam,  Oct,  30th,  1821. 
Dear  Sir, 

1  have,  this  evening,  received   your  favor, 

*  ated  1st  inst.  inclosing  some  valuable  seeds, 
r  il  two  numbers  of  your  publication,  for  which 

I  he^;  you  to  accept  my  acknowledgments.  1 
ifuhl  feci  mortified   that    your  interesting 
.  umal  should  have  been  published  near  three 
Mrs,  without  my  availing  myself  of  its  infor- 
'..uiion — the  fact  is,  I  have  been  a  subscriber, 

•  rough  our  mutual  friends,  Messrs.  Wells  and 
Lillc\,  from  the  beginning. 

V^OL,  5.— 41. 


-  .  ^    .  ^   .he 

1st  of  October,  aod  line  l«t  of  April,  are  hi^%v 
days  in  my  Pigjfcfy,  U  the  little  mgs  are  ihcn 
wcanedt  the  sow;*  again  put  to  the  hoar^ 
fat  hogs  told  off,  Ihe  store  pigs  removed  to  l}m 
fa^tjM^  P'/ns,  nud  my  fi^^^  cornplfted. 
To  feed  this  siock,'  coir^^slllig  of 
72  pigs  from  one  to  six  months  old,  and 
72  pigs  from  six  to  twelve  months  old,  and 
12  old  sOws,  and 
2  boars ;  in  all 

158  mouths— we  boil  a  kettle  of  vegetables; 
containing  six  bushels,  to  which  is  added  one 
bushel  of  cracked  com.  three  times  a  day,  and 
after  putting  this  mass  into  the  swill  trough 
and  mixing  it  intimately,  we  add  as  much  wa- 
ter as  will  make  112  gallons,  or  of  each  bushel 
of  vegetables  and  corn  sixteen  gallons.  This 
swill  is  then  distributed  aweet  and  warn  to  the 
stock,  morning,  noon  and  night,  with  great  re- 
gularity,'in  the  following  proportions,  viz. 

In  October,  November,  and  December— to 
each  of  72  pigs,  from  one  to  three  months  old, 
one  gallon ;  and  to  each  of  72  pigs,  from  six  to 
nine  months  old,  three  gallons.  . 

In  July,  February  and  March — to  each  of  72 
pigs,  from  three  to  six  months  old,  two  gal- 
lons ;  and  to  each  of  72  pigs,  from  nine  to  twelve 
months  old,  two  gallons,  with  3  quarts  of  corn. 

In  April,  May  and  June — to  each  of  72  pigs, 
from  six  to  nine  months  old,  three  gallons ;  and  to 
each  of  72  pigs,  from  one  to  three  months  old, 
one  gallon. 

In  July,  August  and  September — to  each  Df 
72  pigs,  from  nine  to  twelve  months  old,  two 
gallons;  and  to  each  of  72  pigs,  from  three  to 
six  months  old,  two  gallons,  with  three  quarts 
of  com. 


8  galls. 


8  galls. 


And  the?e  eight  gallons,  divided  by  their 
terms,  or  four,  shew  that  on  an  average,  through- 


^  -     ^  •   ^  head  for  the  144  pigs;  or  equal  to  288  gallons; 

and  to  our  twelve  breeding  sows,  and  two  boan, 
we  give  per  day,  three  gallons  each,  or  equal 
to  42  gallons  ;  making,  altogether,  an  aggregate 
of  330  gallons  ;  thus  quite  consuming  our  three 
messes  of  112  gallons  eacli.  By  the  different 
ages  of  the  pigs,  as  above  combined,  we  have  a 
constant  and  daily  call  for  the  same  quantity 
of  swill  through  the  year,  so  that  our  business 
proceeds  with  perfect  regularity. 


play— and  when  dry  corn  is  placed  in  shallow 
troughs  to  induce  them  to  eai  as  early  as  possi- 
ple.  Each  party  knows  their  mother,  and  tney 
find  their  respective  pens  without  difficulty. 
These  pigs  are  a/ways  weaned  the  1st  of  April 
and  the  1st  of  October,  at  six  or  eight  weeks 
old,  that  the  sows  may  be  again  in  ihe  way  ot 
their  duty,  and  my  system  progress.  From 
these  pigs  I  select  seventy-two,  and  dispose  of 
the  rest.  They  are  put  into  twelve  pens,  con- 
taining six  each,  and  are  fed  with  the  best  food 
my  swill  trough  affords,  six  times  per  day, 
for  the  first  month,  and  three  times  per  day 
afterwards.  The  inside  pens  are  six  .eet  square, 
and  the  outside  four  feet  by  six.  both  planked, 
with  a  quick  descent,  for  thretliri ,  &c.  to  be  carried 
off.  Much,  indeed  every  thing  depends  upon 
their  sleeping  dry  and  warm,  and  being  well 
littered,  and  kept  perfectly  clean,  lo  these 
pens  they  remain  six  manths,  or  iintil  October 
and  April,  when  they  are  all  transferred  to  the 
fatting  pens,  and  their  places  supplied  oy  the 
newly  weaued  pigs.  Xht  fatting  pens  are  plank- 


Multimore^  JSTov,  2Ut^  18%1. 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  detailed  account  of  the  managenicnt  of 
your  Piggery,  has  afforded  me  great  pleasure 
and  instruction.  And  your  rery  obliging  offer 
to  send  me  a  list  of  the  vegetables  raised  for 
your  monthly  supply,  tempts  me,  not  only  to 
ask  for  it,  but  for  some  other  explanations  wnich 
you  likewise  proffer.  I  am  anxious  to  have  a 
summary  view  of  the  total  quantity  of  each  and 
every  kind  of  food  used  in  your  Piggery  per 
annum-— the  cost  of  raising  or  parch«sin|^  ' 
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food— the  extent  of  land  on  which  it  is,  or  Labor  1 
might  be  raised — the  labor  of  feeding  and  at-  board 
tendance  at  other  times^he  annual  weight  and 
value  of  the  pork  killed— the  usual  ndmber  and 
value  of  supernumerary  pigs— the  probable  value 
on  your  farm,  of  the  food  consumed— and  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  manure  saved  or 
produced,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  an  equivalent  in 
manure,  if  otherwise  obtainable.  I  have,  you 
see,  some  curiosity ;  but  I  persuade  myself,  that 
it  cannot  give  one  so  systematic  as  yourself,  any 
trouble  to  answer  me  on  each  of  those  points, 
and  in  a  way  to  shew  me  by  a  glance  of  the  eye, 
that  it  is  better  for  you  to  convert  your  vege- 
tables and  com  into  pork  and  manure,  rather 
than  buy  manure  and  sell  vegetables ;  whilst  I 
shall,  at  the  same  time,  be  t9ught  economy  and 
-method  by  your  precept  and  example,  which  I 
will  endeavour  to  observe,  and  imitate  at  my 
breeding  establishment.  I  feel  somewhat  at  a 
loss  as  to  the  manner  of  building  my  pens ;  and 
on  the  inclosed  paper,  you  will  see  my  doubts 
exemplified  .in  xough  diagrams;  your  correc- 
tion on  these  would  particularly  oblige  me.  It 
is  my  desire  to  build  them  in  a  long  narrow 
shed ;  on  one  side  of  my  bam  yard :  and  to  have 
at  one  end,  cooking  and  vegetable  apartments. 

At  your  request,  I  am  induced  to  ask  whe- 
ther it  would  not  be  better,  that  is  to  say,  cheap 
or,  to  steam  than  to  boil  your  vegetables?  ] 
have  seen  it  stated  in  the  explanations  of  Scotch 
implements,  published  by  their  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, in  the  year  1814,  that  one  person  by  a 
simple  apparatus,  may  steam  in  an  hour,  food 
enough,  say  ef  potatoes,  to  feed  50  horses  a  day, 
at  S3  lbs.  for  each  horse.  And  I  had  quite  con 
eluded  to  procure  a  boiler  and  steaming  box 
from  Scotland,  on  the  strength  of  that  state- 
ment. 

I  have  been  led  to  make  some  inquiries  of  you 
in  this  letter,  from  an  attempt  to  push  your  pro- 
ceedings to  their  results ;  as  ^ou  will  see  by  the 
enclosed  estimates,  which  will  best  define  the 
most  of  my  inquiries. 

Do  you  give  the  swill  warm  in  summer  as  well 
as  in  winter?  Do  3'ou  spay  your  sow  pigs,  or 
put  fattinfi^  sows  to  the  boar,  shortly  previous  to 
killing?  Have  you  used  the  mangel  wurtzel,  and 
observed  its  comparative  value  or  relish?  I  think 
highly  of  it,  and  wish  that  it  may  be  fairly  tried 
by  every  farmer  in  this  country.  In  our  climate 
it  is  more  certain  and  productive  than  any  other 
root.  On  this  head  I  beg  leave,  however,  to  re- 
fer you,  for  my  opinions,  to  No.  5,  Vol.  III.  of  the 
American  Farmer,  in  the  notes  on  Mr.  Cooper's 
account  of  his  several  crops.  And 
I  remain  truly.  Sir, 

Your  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 
JOHN  S.  SKINNER. 
Hatkavibl  Ingehsoll,  Esq. 


man  and  1  boy,  wages  and 


350  00 


Yearly  value  bestowed  on  Piggery,  Dr.  $^14T  50 

Cr.  by  Pork'  and  Piga  sold, 
142  hogs  a  380  lbs.  39,760  lbs 

a  6  cts.  23385  60 

24  pigs,  one  by  each  sow, 
at  each  farrow,  over  and 
above  8  suckled,  $1  24  00 

  2409  60 


$7S7  90 

Shewing  a  diflference  lost  by  using  the  food  in 
the  piggery,  instead  of  marketing  it ;  provided 
the  com  and  vegetables  are  valued  at  a  price  at 
which  they  could  be  marketed  free  of  expense, 
and  also  retum  manure  enough  to  keep  up  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  which  I  presume  might  be 
done  near  to  this  city,  if  not  near  Boston. 

And  if  this  is  practicable  near  Boston  would 
not  the  sale  of  vegetables  and  purchase  of  ma- 
nure, be  attended  with  less  care  than  the  pigge- 
ry, and  be  more  certain  ?  At  what  price  is  the 
manure  of  stables  to  be  had  at  Boston,  say  per 
load,  of  given  cubic  feet,  when  unrotted?  And 
do  your  owners  of  market  farms,  who  have  been 
SMCcessful  and  long  established,  buy  manure,  and 
at  what  rate  ?  An  elucidation  of  my  attempt  to 
estimate  your  operations,  will  g^ive  me  the  mar- 
ketable value  of  your  vegetables  at  home  and  in 
Boston,  as  well  as  an  idea  of  the  expense  of  con- 
verting them  into  money  by  direct  sale,  all  which 
will  be  very  acceptable  and  useful  to  me  person- 
ally, if  you  can  End  time  conveniently  to  fumish 
it. 

Estimate  of  Land  and  Labor ^  required  for  the 
Piggery^  isTcUfc. 

For  2310  bushels  com  for  piggery,  a  40 

bushels  per  acre,  68  acres. 

For  6600  bushels  vegetables,  50a  busk 
els  per  acre. 


14  acres< 
72 

16  acres. 
12  acres. 


Acres  for  piggery. 
For  the  farm  pui*poses  to  support  3  hor- 
ses, and  3  oxen,  say  grain  and  grass, 
Pi^sturing,  orchards,  lots,  &c. 

Acres,  100 

L  abour  required  to  cultivate  100  acres 
as  above,  say  2  hands,  13  months 
wages  and  board,  %S00  00 

For  additional  labor,  spring,  summer 
and  fall,  supposed  to  be  equkl  to  the 
expense  of  6  hands  for  6  months,  or 
3  hands  for  a  year,  450  00 

Annual  labour,  say      j^50  00 


Mitintate  of  Food^  Fuel^  Labor^  ttc,  emfiloyed  at 

Mr.  Ingersolfa  Piggery ^  phr  annum, 
6  bushels  of  vegetables,  roots,  dec.  3 

times  per  day —18  bushels  per  diem  ; 

for  365  days— 6570  bushels  per  an*- 

num,  which  at  35  cents  per  bushel,  {i^643  50 
1  bushel  of  com  3  times  a 

day  added  to  the  above 

for  365  days,  equals      1095  bu. 
13i  bushels  or  3  quarts 

per  day,  given  to  each 

of  144  fattening  hogs^ 

for  3  months  or  90  daya  1315 

Com  per  annum       3310  a  50  cts.  1155  00 
Tnel  1^  cords  per.nontb,  sawing  Sec. 
18  cord% 


100  00 


A  farm  of  100  acres  of  first  rate  charac- 
ter, might  be  worth  glOO  per  acre,   10,000  00 

And  the  increase  of  value,  attributable  to  aug- 
menting  population,  would  be  more  than  equiva* 
lent  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  utensils  and  stock 
employed. 

The  interest  might  therefore  be  conr 

sidered  as  rent,  geoo  00 

Add  for  taxes,  25  00 

And  for  labour  as  above  750  00 


Then  the  fanner  for  his  time  may  be 
considered  as  earning  on  a  perma- 
nent scale,  over  and  above  interest, 
•n  hit  capital,  by  his  piggery,  for 
Ilia  ewR  M^orly  provided  the  mi* 


1375  tX) 


nure  keeps  up 
soil,  about 


the  fertility  of  his 


1034  6C 


Brooklin^  December  2^:,  1821. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  received  your  favour  of  the  31st  ulto ,  a  long 
time  after  its  date,  and  not  until  it  was  much 
worn  and  chaffed  with  its  travels  ere  it  reached 
me.  I  will  endeavour  to  answer  your  enquirief 
in  detail.  The  following  is  a  *•  summary  view  ot 
the  total  quantity  of  each  kind  of  food  ased  id 
my  piggery  per  annum,'*  and  Uie  months  in  which 
they  are  used ;  beginning  with  the  Ist  of  July, 
which  is  about  the  time  I  begin  to  depend  upon 
summer  vegetables,  viz: 

bUB^. 

July  and  Mangel  wurtzel,  roots 

and  tops  being  the  thinings  from  3 
squares  each,  containing  33  rods. 
Summer  squashes. 
Early  cabbages, 
Sefitember,  October  and  ^orvembtr-'^Wm* 
ter  squashes  or  pumpkins. 
Large  drum  head  ca  ibages. 
Trimmings  of  mangel  wurtzel,  turnips, 

&C.&C. 

December^  January^  February^  March^  and 
Afiril — ^Mangel  wurtzel,t  (roots) 
Carrots, 
Ruta  baga. 
Cabbages, 

ilf ay— Parsnips  which  were  left  in  the 
ground  during  the  winter,  and  allowed 
to  grow  in  the  spring,  untvl  their  tops 
are  from  4  to  6  inches  high,  when  they 
are  daily  dug  as  wanted,  and  all  bmled, 
yttntf— -Potatoes, 
Early  lettuce,  peas,  chopped  uo  vines  and 
pods  when  the  peas  are  full  grown, 
though  still  green. 


2C-' 
100 

15U 

150u 


50« 

250 


2oO 


Bushels, 


6550 


We  alwajrs  mix  the  vegetables  by  boiling  some 
of  either  kind  in  each  kettle. 

My  farming,  or  rather  gardening,  goes  upon  the 
principle  of  cultivating  but  little  ground,  and  by 
great  attention  to  get  large  crops,  and  in  some 
instances  two  from  the  same  land.  The  farm  ot 
one  piece  constantly  in  cultivation  is  an  oblong, 
thus  divided  with  an  alley  or  walk  4  feet  wide  in 
the  centre. 

No.  1.  Of  the  upper  side  was  sowed  this  year, 
with  mangel  wurtzel,  thinned  out  several  times 
as  described  in  a  former  letter,  and  finally  cab- 
bage plants  sot  out  two  feet  apart,  (for  a  winter 
crop,)  taken  from  square  No.  3,  of  the  lower 
^de. 

No.  3.  Has  now  a  crop  of  parsnips  left  to  grow 
the  next  spring,  to  fumish  food  for  the  month  of 
May.  The  frost,  however  severe,  does  not  in- 
iure  them,  and  they  are  very  much  liked  by  the 
nogs.  The  advantage  of  preserving  without 
trouble  through  the  winter  makes  them  valuable. 

No.  3.  Upper  side,  produced  parsnips  that 
were  dug  in  the  month  of  May,  and  the  4th  June 
was  sowed  with  carrots.  Produce  S3r  bushels  of 
the  short  kind. 

No.  1.  Of  the  lower  side  was  cropped  with 
carrots  this  year ;  of  the  long  orange  kindw^Pro- 
duce  343  bushels. 

No.  3.  Bore  the  crop  of  mangel  wortsel  I  de- 
scribed to  you  in  a  former  letter. 

No.  3.  Cabbages. — The  ground  was  laid  cot  in 
8  beds,  4  rods  long,  and  one  wide ;  the  13th  Jane, 


•  See  sales  of  Pork  and  Pig: 

t  Cabbages  and  mangel  wrfzel^aed  first. 


No.  -it. 


3. 


It  w«i  sowed  with  Pomfret  cabbage  «e«d,  in  rowaJeleamd 
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^fggt  Winder.  Tin  y  were  tli  ijmcd  out^  as  plants 
WCT«*wwit«d  to  set  in  oLiicr  placcy*  so  as  nnally 
to  Mind  ^  feet  apart-   Pmluct^  iOo  tiashcls- 

Tbig  piece  of  land  isia>n!^uiiil)  cropped  in  such 
wutinc^  tliat  iBine  v^gdyujl^  .w^m^  ^e 
«ni^  «]uare  met  (n  three  years.  iSlRli  a^iiareis 
atinualty  manured  with  weii  rotted  hog  dnng^  and 
always  at  the  rate  of  4  cart  loads  far  40  cMc 
fr«t.  The  eabba^  sqnarc  has  in  addition  20 
bushels  of  onslacked  wood  ashes. 

Bi  Rods  wide. 
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i  acre,  fiummeti«qj«vgb  foodnee  JHM}  bit«kels. 
i  acre,  carrots*  Froduise  this  year,  310  busheh. 

i  acre,  cabbages,       do.      do,     560  bushels. 

These  t^vo  pieces  of  land  are  my  sheet  riii- 
chor — they  are  :ihviiyihig:hly  cultivated  ^ud  iic  .i 
ly  dressed^  without  a  w^ed  aUowed  to  btcd  upojj 
them. 

I  annually  cultivate  besides,  3  acres  of  field 
land  by  breaking  up  IJ  acres,  and  laying  down 
the  same  quantity.  These  3  acres  are  cropped 
as  follows,  viz. 

1  acre  Potatoes,         250  to  300  bushels 
1  acre  Winter  squash  or 
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The  aggregate  produce  this  year  of  the  whole 
4  squares*  or  1  1-5  acres  was  as  follows,  viz. 

Ufi/ier  Side. 
No.  1.  Mangel  wartzel  tops 
and  roots  all  boiled  to* 
gether,  510  bush* 

Cabbages  transplanted,    500  do. 

  1010  bush. 

^'o.  2.  Now  filled  with  parsnips^no 

doubt,  500  do. 

No.  3.  Carrots,  237  do. 

Lower  Side. 

>\o.  1.  Carrots,  248  do. 

No.  2.  Mangel  wurtzel, .  533  do. 

Np.  3.  Pomfret  cabbages,  500  do. 

Bushels,  3028 

Upon  the  borders  of  this  garden  ground,  which 
IS  one  rod  ^de,  I  have  a  row  of  fruit  trees,^ 
Under  them  we  have  lettuce,  early  cabbages, 
ruta  baga  for  transplanting^  and  such  vegetables 
;is  our  family  require.  But  upon  the  plat  above 
described  nothing  grows  to  shade  the  crops  de- 
voted to  the  piggery. 

A  second  piece  of  garden  ground,  contains  a 
square  acre,  and  is  divided  into  4  equal  parts  and 
cropped  in  this  mani.er,  viz. 

i  acre,  early  potatoes  and  peas  for  family  use. 
Of  *ht  peas,  those  not  wanted,  are  chopped  up, 
vines  and  aU,  and  boiled  in  June.  This  land  is 


pumpkins, 
J  acre  cabbages, 

i  acre  mangel  wurtzel, 

i  acre  carrots, 


700  to  dOO  bushels. 
1000  bushels 

r  Roots,tops,&c. 
250  <  given  to  sheep 

C  and  cows. 
250  bushels 

2500  bushels 

These  crops  are  an  average  for  the  last  3  years, 
My  whole  farm,  (if  it  deserves  that  name,)  is  on- 
ly twenty  one  acres,  within  a  ring  fence.  .  Of 
which  one  acre  or  more  is  occupied  by  buildings, 
yards,  and  approaches  to  them. 

To  carry  on  all  my  operations  I  keep  two  hired 
men  through  the  year,  one  of  whom  however, 
does  the  duty  of  house  servant  at  the  same 
time ;  and  I  hire  besides  day  labourers  and  cat- 
tle to  plough,  to  amount  of  150  dollars  more.  It 
occupies  about  the  whole  time  of  one  man,  to 
take  care  of  my  stock,  consisting  of  160  hogs,  60 
sheep,  1  chaise  horse,  1  cart  horse,  and  one  cow; 
though  they  are  both  engaged  together,  and  when 


hard  and  laoderatelf  b^ped»  la  iU  wmited 
itatc.  The  cxpenne  of  carting  put  at  the  lowest 
rate,  caaoot  cost  the  farorer  icss  than  ^1  SO  per 
lottd,and  when  ihey  bring  It  on  hire*  they  charge 
g2  50.  My  whole  sttick  tinnniilly  f'TnVishcft 
three  hundred  such  Iwls,  wliirli  ;Lliei  u  i  n'i  I 
want,  finds  a  ready  sale  ami>ii>  the  market  gai" 
deners  in  my  neighbourhood  at  3  dollars  per 
load,  they  taking  it  away  with  their  own  teams. 

This  manure  is  without  any  mixture  of  poni 
mud,  sods,  &c.  which,  had  I  access  to  such  ma* 
terials,  might  be  very  profitably  increased. 

As  it  respects  steaming,  instead  of  boiling  rege- 
tables,  the  only  expense  saved  is  fuel,  for  the  same 
labour  in  necessary  in  filling  and  diichargiag 
them.  Our  labourivig  people  require  to  have 
their  work  simplified  as  much  as  possible,  ani 
their  judgment  not  often  called  into  exercise.— 
Were  I  to  tell  my  man  to  steam  18  bushels  of  ve- 
getables, and  to  give  one-third  of  them  3  times 
a  day  to  the  stock,  the  consequence  would  be, 
that  a  much  greater  quantity  would  be  given  at 
one  time,  than  another,  and  though  the  whole 
would  be  consumed  in  the  course  of  the  day,  still 
the  inequality  of  feeding  would  be  hurtfiil.  Be- 
sides in  winter,  particularly  the  swill,  must  be 
very  warm,  which  could  not  be  at  night  with 
vegetables  steamed  in  the  morning.  Upon  the 
whole  therefore,  I  prefer  to  say  to  him,  *•  fill  the 
kettle  with  vegetables,  and  after  they  are  boiled 
away  sufliciently  to  make  room,  put  in  one  bushel 
of  cracked  com  and  oats,  and  give  the  whole  for 
breakfast,"  thus  marking  out  the  exact  line  of 
duty,  and  leaving  nothing  to  his  discretion. 

1  give  the  swill  warm  in  summer,  and  almost 
hot  in  winter,  and  always  sweet  and  fresh,  la 
conversation  with  Mr.  Derby,  he  argued  upon  the 
propriety  of  feeding  with  sour  food,  and  that 
cold.   I  have  formerly  tried  it,  and  satisfied  my- 


the  animals  are  fed,  are  employed  in  the  gardens!  self  it  was  wrong.   Pigs  may  be  habituated  to 


in  summer,  and  in  winter  getting  out  manure  for 
the  next  season, 


In  answer  to  your  question  respecting  the 
probable  marketable  value  of  the  vegetables 
on  my  farm,"  I  would  observe  that  the  kinds 
and  quantities  of  many  which  I  raise,  could  not 
be  sold  at  all ;  as  for  instance,  the  mangel  wurt 
zel,  ruta  baga  and  all  the  tops  and  thinnings  of 
others.  Mr.  Quincy  tells  me,  he  this  year  sells 
carrots  in  Boston,  after  carrying  them  8  miles,  at 
9  dollars  per  ton,  or  18  cents  per  bushel.  Cab- 
bages are  sold  by  the  load  at  2  cents  each,  or 
about  8  or  10  cents  per  bushel.  Parsnips  and 
winter  squashes  must  be  retailed,  and  pumpkins 
in  any  quantity,  would  not  sell  for  any  thing. 

To  answer  your  question  about  market  garden- 
ers, I  have  endeavored  to  recollect,  who  among 
my  aeighbours  have  been  successful  and  long  es- 
tablished in  that  line,  and  I  cannot  select  a  sin- 
gle individual  who  has  not  driven  his  own  cart  to 
market,  until  he  had  sons  old  enough  to  take  hts 
}lace,  and  thus  by  attending  to  the  minutise  of  the 
)usiness  prevented  that  fraud  and  deception,  that 
a  gentlemen  farmer  cannot  easily  avoid.  Wh  en 
first  bought  my  estate,  I  sat  np  a  market  cart, 
j^ot  a  stout  horse,  and  a  man  well  reeommendetl, 
but  my  daily  receipts  kept  growing  less  and  less ; 
my  man  and  horse  were  out  late  every  evening, 
and  after  a  vexatious  and  mortifying  experiment, 
I  was'  convinced,  that  I  must  either  find  a  mar- 
l^et  for  my  vegetables  upon  the  place,  aud  under 
my  own  eye,  or  give  it  up  as  a  losing  concern—- 
for  I  could  not  bring  my  mind  to  the  constant  and 
daily  competition,  .for  trifling  sums,  which  a 
man  habituated  to  it  from  infancy,  rather  takes 
pleasure  in. 

Manure  bought  in  Boston,  costs  them  two  dol- 
lars per  bock  load,  of  62  or  63  «ubic  leet,  trod 


eat  it,  but  place  his  cold  sour  stuff  in  a  trough, 
and  a  good  smoking  hot  breakfast  of  mine  in 
another  beside  it,  and  I  will  venture  to  say,  they 
will  soon  show  a  preference. 

I  never  spay  sows,  because  we  have  no  oike 
who  knows  the  mode,  which  is  to  be  regretted. 
They  are  sometimes  admitted  to  the  boar  a  fev 
weeks  before  killing. 

In  yours  received  yesterday,  throhgh  Wells 
and  Lilley,  you  ask  my  opinion  of  the  Byfield 
breed  of  hogs.  As  breeders  they  are  the  worst  I 
know.  The  sows  have  small  litters  and  destroy 
them  oftentimes  by  laying  down  Without  any 
care.  They  are  long  coarse  haired  animals  and 
very  apt  to  be  mangy,  nevertheless  to  mix  wi«4 
almost  any  other  breed,  a  Byfield  boar  is  valua- 
ble, being  a  quiet  race  and  disposed  Co  get  fat 
at  an  early  age. 

The  Bedford  is  a  hardier  kind,  and  make  good 
nurses.  But  for  our  uses  have  too  much  lean  meat 
in  proportion  to  their  fat — ^their  hams  from  that 
circumstance  are  excellent — a  cross  between  a 
Byfield  boar,  and  a  Bedford  sow  fomtshes  a  pra- 
fitable  and  handsome  stock. 

Inclosed  is  a  sketch  of  my  piggery.  I  thought 
it  might  assist  you  in  determing  the  mode  of 
building  yours — I  find  minei  eonvenienl,  and 
know  not,  that  Icould  alter  it  ^dVantageonfly, 

I  have  thus,  my  dear  sir,  attempted  to  ^ve  a 
comprehensive  answer  to  your  inter  rogatories : 
if  there  is  yet  any  thing  not  perfectly  clear  t^ 
you  I  shaU  be  happy  to  expUnn. 

My  letter  has  run  o»  «o  »  great  length,  btft 
your  politeness  I  trust  will  ttOcitte  it. 

Your  obecHent  humble  servant^ 
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I  have  attempted  to  prc^ortion  the  Building  upon  a  Scale  of  10  feet  to  an  inch.  [Gate.] 
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14  feet  wide. 

73  do.  long»  posts  6i  feet. 

I  have  found  it  necessary  to  have  cointnunica- 
tlon  with  all  the  pens,  from  the  principal  kmiic 


passage  for  the  facility  of  moving  the  80W9  and 
store  pigs,  because  outside  doors  are  apt  to  be 
frozen  down  in  winter.  The  spaces  at  the  ends 
of  the  troughs,  are  therefore  sliding  doors,  as  all 
others  are.  The  4  pens  near  the  boiling  house, 
are  made  tight  with  covers,  for  sows  to  farrow, 
in  very  severe  weather.  Th£  hogs  are  all  fed 
from  the  common  passage  under  cover.  They 
eat  more  comfortably,  and  the  troughs  are  never 
filled  up  with  rain  or  snow.  The  outside  pens 
of  the  sows,  when  they  have  pigs,  are  cleaned 
into  a  cart,  and  the  manure  carried  away,  that 
the  yard  for  sucking  pigs,  may  always  be  clean — 
land  where  they  will  soon  learn  to  eat  whole  com. 


if  placed  in  shallow  troughs.  They  have  holes 
sufficiently  large  for  them  to  run  out  of. 

Since  you  were  here,  I  have  been  obliged  to 
new  lay  the  floor  of  my  piggery,  and  have  now 
arranged  the  pens  comtormable  to  the  above 
sketch.  I  have  also  dug  a  well  in  the  boiling 
house,  and  have  the  nose  of  the  pump  plac^ 
high  enough  to  carry  water  into  the  kettles.— 
Should  my  spring  fail,  I  shall  by  spouts,  conduct 
the  water  that  falls  in  rain  upon  the  building,  in* 
to  the  well.  My  fatting  hogs  you  will  recollect 
are  fed  upon  the  barn  floor,  and  cleaned  into  the 
cellar,  where  the  sows  run  before  they  pig. 


No. 


AMEEIUAK  FAUHEU, 


Mr.  fiAHNfe,TT*y  Address. 
Once  more,  my  fellow  citizens,  we  are  permit- 
to  unite  in  witnessing  and  celebrating  a  spec- 
le  which  ought  to  be,  and  I  trust  is,  in  reality, 
Uly  gratifying  to  us  all.    The  great  accession 
yi  spectators  beyopd  what  we  had  last  year  ;  the 
Tiuch  augmented  number  of  competitors  for  pre- 
\uums  ;  together  with  the  manifest  improvement 
n  the  quality  of  the  animals  and  articles  exhibit 
rd — all  afTord  unquestionable  proof,  that  the  spi 
:i  for  agriculturad  improvement  which  we  have 
0  long  labored  to  excite  in  this  part  of  our  state, 
ias  at  last  been  effectually  awakened.   How  long 
It  may  continue,  depends  upon  yourselves  ;  but 
r      that  you  have  had  such  satisfactory  evidence 
rf  H  hat  it  can  effect,  in  the  short  period  of  twelve 
n  inths,  I  must  indulge  the  hope,  at  least  in  re- 
..ird  to  all  who  are  with  us  on  the  present  occa- 
'•on»  that  i/icir  efforts  in  the  good  cause  will  ne- 
^rr  be  wanting.   Few  portions  of  our  country 
ha\  e  greater  capacities  for  amendnient  of  condi 
or  stronger  motives  to  call  them  into  active 
J  ration.    For  nothing  appears  to  me  wanting  to 
oure  a  great  degree  of  prosperity,  both  to  town 
^i.d  country,  but  a  few  very  practicable  improve- 
r.cnts  in  your  roads  and  navigation.   Nor  should 
it  be  made  a  question,  where  the  interest  is  so 
f  jv'iously  a  common  one,  whether  country  or 
i»>v*n  would  first  begin  to  derive  benefit  from 
^'lt  m.    It  i:»  entirely  immaterial  at  which  end  you 
ocgin ;  lor  the  process  may  very  aptly  be  com- 
^:irtd  to  that  of  ditching  ground  that  wants  it, 
v«  here  a  proBtable  increase  of  dimensions  is  the 
(titain  consequence  of  beginning  at  all.  These 
ire  views  which  some,  perhaps,  may  deem  tuo 
•"jT.^uinc.   If  there  are  any  such,  I  would  say  to 
tittnj,  it  is  always  best  to  anticipate  good,  rather 
inan  evil ;  and  let  what  may  happen,  we  should 
pi  as  our  constant  motto,  the  heroic  exclama- 
tion of  our  gallant  countryman—'*  Dont  give  up 
tiit  Ship."   No,  never  **  while  there  is  a  shot  in 
tht  locker,"  let  either  sailors,  or  their  brethren 
ct  the  soil,  yield  to  indolence,  despondency,  or 
ft;iir,  in  their  labours  for  their  own,  or  the  gene- 
ral welfare. 

Such  considerations  are  more  necessary,  I 
think,  for  us  Agriculturists,  than  for  men  of  any 
other  profession  ;  lor  none  seem  to  have  less  pow- 
er to  bear  up  under  actual  adversity,  or  to  meet, 
as  they  ought,  the  threatening  approach  of  it. 
The  cause  of  this  1  do  not  pretend  to  explain ;  but 
the  tact  1  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  remark 
^  d  lament.  Is  it  that  we  are  worse  economists 
th«tn  other  people  ;  that  from  keeping  no  regu 
lar  accounts,  we  more  frequently  live  beyond  our 
invjomcs;  or  that  the  means  of  our  subsistence, 
hcu.g  niore  liable  to  great  and  sudden  huctuations 
>n  price,  we  oftner  experience  the  trying  vicissl 
tudcs  of  abundance  and  scarcity  in  our  pecuniary 
resources,  than  the  individuals  of  other  profes- 
sions? An  empty  purse  is  a  marvellous  damper 
the  spirits,  1  believe,  with  all ;  but  I  know 
none  upon  whom  it  appears  to  have  such  an  et 
fcu  as  on  the  planter  and  fanner.  You  may  te il 
him,  when  in  this  woful  predicament,  by  his 
caie-stricken  and  dokful  visage,  as  far  as  you 
<^an  See  him.  If  his  temper  happens  to  be  of  the 
^cid  kind,  his  countenance  ii<  a  chcese-making  dai- 
n*,  might  save  all  the  expense  ot  rennet  m  curd- 
hrig  the  milk ;  but  should  his  disposition  be  of 
tht  lu.lk-aiid  Waterchar..Ci'.'r,  all  hypochom  r  ao^ 
shi  ula  carefully  shun  nim,  as  nothing  would  sooii 
«i  uimg  on  their  cu^toaiury  fits  of  the  blue  de- 
vils, than  his  looks,  ii  1  am  right  in  theopinioii. 
that  the  ^ertioas  of  the  agriculturist  are  more 


^iclc.  A  very  fooliAh  tioO^mmim^n 
hi\^  frequently  no  amall  ibW  fn^  «fi|p^aifllfS6  Clf 
mutual  wa<^tefu!neiN*4lie  coIlci^mlt1. 
being  more  asham^  «Ct6l6mi€«u,  than  of  per* 
severance  rr>  *'xtrav:.k;firice.  But  Purely,  n^j-j 
nor,  true  moiiilily,  and  tiur  leli^j  ii^fvil  W  \  \  u*, 
that  the  nearest  appi-oach  which  human  beings 
can  make  to  perfection,  is  resolutely  to  correct  our 
errors  as  soon  as  possible  after  we  discover  them. 

It  is  undeniably  true,  that  we  agriculturists 
have,  for  some  time  past,  had  many  difficult ics, 
and  not  a  few  enemies  to  encounter — such  as  low 
prices  for  produce,  bad  seasons,  and  foes  of  the 
msect  tribe,  as  formidable  as  either. '  But  so  far 
should  these  be,  from  either  checking  or  extin- 
guishing our  efforts,  that  they  ought  to  be  consi- 


easily  checked  by  any  diicou  rage  men  t  than  those 
of  other  mm  ;  U  ii  easy  to  explain  why  we  have 
bern  <n  hard  to  ■■(nise  frnrt'i  t\nf  torpor  urvit^r 
uli;  ii  \vc  havelaJji^i'  1  r  soj^ie  vr>.T  i  [Kist»  A,; 
nciiUunil  productif  have  fallen  in  j  i  ice  far  bclovv 
what  they  met  were  ;  and  iiltKoiijsli  the  obvious 
remedy  lor  the  inconvenience  resulung  from  this 
very  unpleasant  state  of  things,  was  economy^ 
yet  few,  or  none,  would  adopt  it,  until  they  were 
forced.  Abstemiousness  in  the  use  of  money,  is 
a  virtue  which  most  farmers  find  as  much  difficul- 
ty in  practising,  as  abstemiousness  in  food  or 
drink  ;  yet  both  are  acknowledged  to  be  of  sove- 
reign efficacy.  In  vain  does  the  dietetick  physi- 
cian prescribe  the  last,  in  diseases  of  the  body, 
and  Dr.  Prudence  recommend  the  first,  for  dis- 
eases of  the  purse;  the  irresolute,  self-indulged,  I  dered  only  as  increased  demandb°onus  for  extra 
self-devoted  patients  tui:n  a  deaf  ear  to  both,  until  exertions.  Economy  will  greatly  alleviate  the 
Dr.  Necessity  lays  his  iron  clutches  on  them  ;  effects  of  the  first;  good  and  judicious  tillage, 
and  then,  alas  !  the  abstinent  course  often  comes  |  with  plentiful  manuring,  are  a  sure  protection 
too  late.  For  instead  of  the  manful,  resolute,  and  ,  against  the  second — unless  they  are  unpropitious 
persevering  struggle,  essential  to  the  cure,  which  to  a  very  unusual  degree  ;  and  as  for  the  last,  I 
can  be  effected  by  nothing  short  of  the  timely  and  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe,  that  we  should 
complete  conquest  of  habits  superinduced  by  subdue  them  effectually,  if  we  would  practice  for 
pampered  appetites  for  luxurious  food,  raiment,  or  their  special  use  the  maxim — "Fight  the  Devil 
other  pageantries ;  the  miserable  victim  of  ex-  with  fire."  Very  many  of  these  noxious  pests 
cessive  indulgence  becomes  a  querulous,  moping,  are  known  to  take  up  their  winter  habitations 
melancholy  drone,  incapable  of  almost  any  evi  above  the  ground,  in  the  different  parts  of  the  va- 
dence  of  being  alive,  but  sighs  and  groans.  And  rious  plants  which  cover  its  surface ;  and  espe- 
what  are  the  mighty  causes  that  produce  such  cially  in  our  arable  fields.  All  insects  thus  lo- 
apparent  complication  of  wo?  Why  truly,  in  cated,  would  unquestionably  be  destroyed  by 
most  cases,  (for  few  are  so  desperate,  as  to  be  al-  burning  off  these  plants,  either  as  soon  as  they 
together  remedyless,)  because  the  conviction  has  would  burn,  or  late  in  the  winter,  before  the 
at  last  been  forced  upon  the  reluctant  convert  to  warmth  of  spring  had  put  their  inhabitants  in 
the  necessity  of  economy,  that  the  long  impend-  motion.  And  even  on  the  supposition  that  the 
ing  hour  has  at  last  arrived,  when  country  brandy  fire  might,  in  some  degree,  injure  the  land, 
and  whiskey  must  be  substituted  for  imported  spi-;  (which  is  by  no  means  certain,)  the  experiment 
rit  and  wine  ;  when  extra  super  Saxon,  and  the  would  surely  be  worth  trying  once  or  twice  ;  for 
finest  Irish  linen,  must  give  place  to  homespun  ;tii  successful,  it  would  rid  us  of  an  enormous  evil, 
when  riding  must  be  performed  on  horse- back, i  with  great  despatch,  and  little  or  no  expense, 
instead  of  being  in  the  costly  carriage  or  gig  ;|  This  process  would  also  prove  a  powerful  auxi- 
and  when  fewer  ribbands,  feathers,  and  other; liary  in  exterminating  all  those  noxious  weeds 
frippery  must  be  purchased,  for  those  who  pro- (which  are  propagated  from  seed;  and  would 
bably  attach  much  less  importance  to  them  than.  thereby  greatly  facilitate  the  culture  of  artificial 
he  does.  But  is  there  a  man  who  deserves  the  name ;  grasses,  of  which  we  are  so  much  in  need.  I  well 
that  ought  not  to  be  utterly  ashamed  of  such  child- 1  remember  when  it  was  the  constant  practice  to 
ish  weakness?  Is  there  a  woman,  who  has  the  bum  off  every  thing,  (but  especially  broom- 
slightest  claim  to  the  admirable  character  of  a  Vir-i  straw,)  which  threatened  to  beany  great  impe- 
ginia  matron,  that  would  not  most  cheerfully  en-  diment  to  the  plough  ;  and  in  those  days  we  had 
counterany  privation  necessary  for  the  good  of  her  neither  Hessian  fly,  chintz-bug,  nor  grass  eater- 
family  ;  or  who  has  ever  neglected  to  inculcate  si-!  pillars.  I  mention  this  fact,  because  1  think  it 
milar  principles  on  the  mindsof  her  daughters? — I  j  well  worth  examination.  All  who  are  as  old  as 
fully  believe  that  there  is  not ;  nay  more,  I  am  tho-j  myself,  I  am  sure  will  recollect  it ;  and  although 
roughly  persuaded,  that  where  economical  re-'l  will  not  assert  that  we  owed  our  exemption  to 
forms  become  necessary— no  matter  from  what -fire,  such  a  coincidence  appears  very  much  like 
cause,  there  are  very  few  husbands  who  would '  cause  and  effect.   That  this  practice  originated 


set  themselves  earnestly  about  them,  but  would 
not  be  met  more  than  half  way  by  their  wives. 
The  chief  reason  why  the  latter  are  so  often  and 
so  unjustly  chai*ged  with  the  whole  blame  of  want- 
ing thrift,  is,  that  the  former  too  frequently  prove 
insincere  in  their  proposals  to  adopt  the  saving 
plan  ;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  the  wives  very 
naturally  think— if  ruin  must  come,  that  they  have 
a  right  to  commit  their  full  portion  of  the  waste. 
If  the  husband  guzzles  away  a  part  of  his  sub- 
stance in  places  of  idle  resort ;  or  spends  it  in 
gambling,  or  m  any  other  felfish  indulgence  ;  he 
has  no  right  to  be  sui*prised,  should  his  wife 
squander  away  all  she  can  lay  her  hands  upon  in 
whatever  may  appear  to  her  a  gratification.  For 
although  it  will  prove  but  a  poor  excuse  in  ano- 
ther world,  for  our  culpable  conduct  in  this,  to 
say  that  we  h.ive  done  wrong  because  we  saw 
others  do  so  ;  yet,  in  that  most  important  and  sa- 
cred of  all  human  copartneries,  called  marriage, 
faults  in  one  party  will  almost  always  provoke,  it 
they  do  not  extenuate  them,  in  the  other — lor  nei- 
t'  :er  !i..s right  to  claim,  that  all  the  g^d  examples 
necessary  in  both,  should  come  solely  from  one 


in  sheer  laziness,  I  have  very  little  doubt ;  but 
that  it  may  have  had  the  beneficial  operation 
which  I  suppose,  seeins  to  me  highly  probable. 
Should  this  conjecture  be  correct,  it  will  furnish 
a  strong  reason,  among  many  others  which  might 
be  urged,  to  prove  that  it  is  not  less  wrong  to  dis- 
continue, entirely,  any  agricultural  practice, 
merely  because  it  Isold,  than  it  is  to  adopt  any, 
simply  on  account  of  its  being  new.  We  may 
commit  gross  errors  both  ^ays;  and  the  sanguine 
credulity  that  would  lead  us,  unhesitatingly,  to 
follow  every  innovation  upon  established  cus- 
toms, is  no  mere  a  proof  of  a  liberal,  enlightened 
mind,  than  the  mulish  obstinacy  and  disbelief 
which  would  shut  both  eyes  and  ears  against 
every  agricultural  improvement  whatever.  In 
truth,  the  giddy,  ever-changing  projector,  who 
greedily  adopts  every  novelty  in  husbandry,  be  it 
what  It  may,  is  equally  an  object  of  pity  or  ridi- 
cule, with  him  who  would  fix  it  as  a  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  superior  excellency  of  any  pio- 
ccss  in  farming,  that  it  was  followed  by  Father 
Noah  and  his  tamily,  as  soon  as  the  waters  of  the 
Deluge  had  sufficiently  subsided  to  admit  of  cul- 
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tivating  the  earth.  Yet  we  have  not  a  few  who 
belong  to  each  class  of  wrong-headed  people ; 
nor  can  agriculture  ever  arrive  at  that  state  of 
perfection  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  until  both 
species  of  folly  can  be  cured.  The  ftrst,  by  their 
precipitate,  ever-varying  industry,  are  constant- 
ly in  danger  of  discrediting  every  invention, 
however  useful — every  practice,  however  pro- 
mising; while  the  last,  with  their  good  will, 
would  prevent  improvement  of  all  kinds,  by 
stamping  with  the  indelible  stigma  of  rashness 
and  folly,  every  deviation  from  what  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  see  from  their  infancy.  One 
party,  provided  they  can  have  a  hobby  as  often 
as  they  wish,  care  very  little  whether  it  is  a  boar 
or  a  ram,  a  bull  or  a  cow,  an  agricultural  ma 
chin«,  or  a  process  in  husbandry.  The  other 
treats  with  ineffable  disdain  and  contempt  all 
opinions  different  from  their  own  ;  and  would  be 
as  much  ashamed  to  be  caught  at  making  what 
might  be  called  "  an  experiment,"  as  they  would 
of  a  really  disgraceful  action.  Between  the  two, 
the  true  interests  of  agriculture  suffer  incalcu- 


entirely  upon  our  own  solitary  labours  and  ob 
servations. 

One  of  the  many  advantages  ot  such  scenes  as 
we  now  behold,  is  to  dispel  these  most  irrational 
and  tinil]^  ndiculous  prejudices  against  books  on 
agriculture.  For  we  here  have  many  occular 
demonstrations  that  the  hints  taken  from  them, 
can  procure  for  those  who  judiciously  use  them, 
both  emolument  and  distinction.  We  here  learn 
another  lesson,  of  at  least  equal,  if  not  superior 
utility ;  and  this  is,  to  think  somewhat  more 
modestly  of  our  own  agricultural  knowledge, 
than  we  are  apt  to  do,  when  we  confine  our- 
selves continually  at  home ;  where  we  have  nei- 
ther rivals,  nor  friendly  advisers  of  more  skill 
than  ourselves  to  apprise  us  of  the  progressive 
improvements  daily  taking  place  in  the  world ; 
and  to  stimulate  our  endeavours  to  keep  pace  with 
them.  We  learn  to  contemplate  our  own  pic 
tures  with  less  partial  eyes,  and  to  deem  it  not 
only  very  possible,  but  quite  probable  that  no- 
thing will  sooner  expose  us.  (and  deservedly  too) 
to  be  laughed  at,  than  the  self- admiration  and 


lable  mischief.  For  what  can  be  much  worse  inffation  of  men  exceedingly  wise  in  their  own 
for  those  interests,  than  for  a  numerous  class  of' conceit,  so  apt  to  be  contracted  and  displayed  by 
hdr  sons  to  deem  themselves  far  too  wise  to  be  jail  who  long  pursue,  without  question  or  contra- 
instructed  in  regard  to  their  profession  by  any  diction  any  practice— no  matter  what,  which 
thing  in  writing  or  printing ;  wnile  another  class,  they  have  dignified  with  the  name  erf  Syttemy 
require  no  better  reason  for  dashing  at  every  and  formed  a  habit  of  calling  own.  This 
thing,  than  to  have  seen  it  in  a  book.  The  truth ,  foible,  or  mental  disease,  rarely  afflicts  men  who 
is,  that  the  middle  course  in  this,  as  in  many  mix  much  with  the  world ;  and  if  we  agricultu< 
other  matters,  is  the  right  course.  We  must  rists  can  either  escape,  or  learn  to  controul  it,  by 
learn  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  vfcxperience  of  meeting  together  once  or  twice  a  ^year  on  so 
other  people,  if  we  would  ever  grow  wiser,  ei-  pleasant  an  occasion  as  the  present,  we  surely 
ther  as  farmers,  or  any  thing  else;  and  that  have  an  additional  motive  of  no  small  value,  to 
experience,  since  printing  has  supplied  the  encourage  our  Show  and  Fair^  Another  advan- 
place  of  tradition,  we  must  get  from  books,  or  tage  which  we  gain  by  thus  gathering  together 
not  at  all.  It  is  a  gross  mistt^e,  and  the  fruit- 1  our  brethren  from  distant  parts  of  the  country, 
ful  source  of  much  of  our  ignorance  in  our  i  is,  that  we  learn  to  despise  that  pitiful  selfishness 
profession,  to  consider  most  of  the  numerous  i  often  contracted  in  seclusion,  which  leads  us  to 
volumes  published  on  the  various  branches  ofi believe  that  we  live  only  for  ourselves;  and  must 
husbandry,  as  merely  theoretical.  The  fact  is  [therefore  lock  up  in  our  own  bosoms  all  we  may 
directly  the  reverse;  for  the  greater  part  of! happen  to  learn  of  husbandry,  on  the  principle 
them  are  the  authentic  records  of  actual  prac  jthat  ^*  the  still  sow  sucks  all  the  swill."  Butal- 
tice,  as  nuich  so  indeed,  as  any  law  reports  that  [though  thik  may  be  a  very  good  maxim  for  a 
have  ever  been  published.  From  these  last,  pen  of  hogs,  yet  as  a  rule  of  conduct  for  men, 
none  are  so  blind  and  stupid,  as  not  to  perceive  j  nothing  can  well  be  more  contemptible,  base, 
that  the  lawyers  derive  infinite  advantages;  and | and  degrading.   In  fact,  a  readiness  to  commu< 


why  should  not  the  farmers  be  equally  benefitted 
by  making  themselves  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  their  Refiortera  ?  Blended  with  these  re- 
ports, indeed,  we  often  find  the  conjectures  of 
the  writers  in  regard  to  the  causes  and  effects 
of  the  phenomena  which  they  record  ;  and  these 
conjectures,  if  th^y  are  as  wild  as  they  frequent- 
ly prove  to  be,  are  the  theories  that  bring  dis- 
credit both  on  the  science  and  practice  of  our 
profession.  But  surely  the  facts  and  experiments 
which  a  man  publishes,  are  as  distinct  fi*om  the 
speculations  that  he  may  chuse  to  enter  into 
about  them,  as  he  is  from  his  coat ;  nor  need 
we  adopt  any  part  oft  the  last,  in  availing  our- 
selves of  the  first.  The  latter  alone,  can,  with 
any  propriety,  be  called  theory ;  for  the  for- 
mer are  not^i()g  more  than  the  materials  upon 
which  all  theories  are  founded,  and  may  be 
used  equally  well,  according  to  the  skill  of  the 
workman,  to  build  a  good  one,  or  a  bad  one.  The 
anti-tiieorists,  in  addition  to  the  gross  error  of 
misunderstanding  the  true  meaning  of  the  term 
whicli  they  so  much  reprobate,  commit  another 
mistake  still  more  fatal  to  their  own  improve- 
ment. They  eithpr  cannot,  or  will  not  see  the 
immense  saving  in  point  of  tin^,  which  we 
make  in  acquiring  a  competent  degree  of  skill 
in  husbandry,  by  consulting  books,  as  well  a$ 
men,  on  the  subjects  For  in  thia  way  we  be- 
come acquaiated  with  the  practice  of  ages  in  a 
few  weeks  or  months;  and  may  learn  more  in  a 
year,  than  we  could  ia  a  whole  life,  if  we  relied 


nicace  what  we  know,  without  vain  boasting,  or 
arrogant  pretension,  is  not  only  a  constant  char- 
acteristic of  an  ingenious,  liberal,  and  enlighten- 
ed mind  ;  but  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  lau- 
dable dispositions  a  man  can  have.  It  is  parti- 
cularly becoming  in  the  agriculturists  who  sup- 
ply the  staff  of  life  to  the  whole  race  of  civilized 
man  :  nor  can  there  be  any  occasion  better  cal- 
culated to  elicit,  if  not  actually  to  create  it,  than 
one  like  the  present.  Here  we  have  also,  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  of  comparing  the  results  of 
our  respective  experience ;  here  we  see  various 
demonstrations  of  what  great  things  a  little  agiri- 
cultural  skill,  industry  and  perseverance  can  ef- 
fect ;  and  here  we  can  most  conveniently  frater- 
nise together  in  regard  to  our  mutual  wants, 
hopes,  and  interests.  The  yeomanry  of  our  land, 
above  all  people  in  it,  should  seek  and  make  oc- 
casions to  act  in  concert ;  and  yet  they  rarely 
ever  think  of  it.  They  are  the  primary  support 
o£  all  other  classes  in  the  community,  by  sup- 
plying most  of  the  necessaries  of  life ;  they 
chiefly  furnish,  when  needful,  the  sinews  of  war^ 
men  and  roonev;  they  are  the  paymasters 
general,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  for  eve 
ry  purpose ;  and  yet  when  their  dearest  rights 
are  assailed ;  provided  it  only  be  in  a,  domestic  way  ^ 
no  people  on  earth  are  so  entirely  quiescent  and 
passive  under  such  injurious  treatment.  Meet 
ings  Ukethe^eaent,  either  do,  or  certainly  might 
bring  these  matters  more  frequently  to  our  minds; 
and  if  they  had  no  other  effect,  this  alone  would 


render  them  worthy  of  encouragement.  We  great- 
ly deceive  ourselves,  and  may  do  it  most  fatalk. 
by  continuing  to  believe,  (as  too  many  of  us  seem 
to  do,)  that  because  the  agriculturists  constitute  a 
great  majority  of  the  nation,  therefore  the  agricul- 
tural interest  predominates  in  our  public  oouncUs. 
The  slightest  enquiry  into  the  composition  ot 
these  councils  will  prove  that  such  belief  is  ver> 
far  from  being  true  ;  for  although  most  of  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  different  states  may  be  iand- 
hotders,  yet  agriculture  is  a  very  subordinate  in- 
terest with  the  greater  part  of  them.   And  th;^ 
fact  fiimishes  the  solution  of  all  the  attempts 
made  of  late  years — and  which  failed,  the  two 
last  times,  only  from  accident,  t«  tax  us  enor- 
mously for  the  benefit  of  a  particular  and  verj 
inferior  class — at  least  in  point  of  numbers.^ 
Having  so  frequently  introduced  this  subject  a: 
our  former  agricultural  meetings,  I  shall  do 
nothing  more  at  this  time,  than  to  avail  myself 
of  the  .present  opportunity,  publicly  to  warn  Al 
my  agricultural  brethren,  as  tar  as  ray  voice  cti 
be  heard,  that  this  most  unjust  and  pemicioa* 
project  will  in  all  probability  be  consummated  at 
the  next  session  of  Congress,  unless  the  yeoman- 
ry throughout  the  United  Sutes  shall  hold  public 
meetings,  and  plainly  say  to  their  Representa- 
tives— **  thus  far,  gentlemen,  shall  you  go,  but  q« 
farther.   To  equal  taxation  we  will  most  cheer- 
fully submit ;  and  to  any  amount  that  the  public 
good  may  require.   But  venture  not,  as  you  va- 
lue your  places,  to  tax  us  for  the  benefit  of  anv 
local  or  minor  interest  whatever.**   From  all 
quarters  our  public  Joumals  tell  us  of  the  flour- 
ishing condition  of  our  manufactures,  even  with 
the  present  taxes  in  their  favour.   At  the  same 
time  we  hear  of  the  depressed  state  of  our  agri- 
culture ;  and  we  know  and  feel  the  effecu  of 
this  depfessioh  in  all  our  concerns ;  this  none  cm 
deny.    And  yet,  in  flagrant  violation  of  ever)- 
principle  both  of  justice  and  policy,  the  suffer- 
ing class,  being  the  majority  too,  is  required  to 
encounter  still  farther  depression  for  the  benefit 
of  the  prospering  class.   This  is  so  great  an  ab- 
surdity in  point  of  common  sense,  and  so  gross- 
so  crying  an  outrage  upon  the  plainest  dictates  of 
conimon  equity,  that  no  man  in  his  senses  could 
believe  it  ever  would  be  attempted  under  a  go- 
vernment founded  on  the  representative  princi- 
ple, unless  he  saw  it.    But  I  have  done  with  this 
topic— deeply  and  vitally  as  it  affects  us  all.  If 
the  magnitude  and  near  approach  of  the  danger 
are  insufficient  to  rouse  those  who  are  to  surtcr 
most  from  h,  they  would  disregard  the  voice 
even  of  one  who  rose  from  the  dead  to  iuciic 
them  to  self-defence. 

And  now,  my  fellow-citizens,  permit  me,  be- 
fore I  conclude,  to  submit  for  your  consideration, 
a  few  remarks  relative  to  the  Premiums,  which 
are  now  ready  for  distribution,  and  to  the  views 
that  we  sho>dd  all  take  of  their  design,  as  well  as 
of  the  effects  which  we  hope  may  result  from 
them.  Not  that  I  will  presume  you  to  be  igno- 
rant on  these  interesting  subjects;  but  the  fact 
is,  that  the  best  informed  among  us,  often  re- 
quire to  be  reminded  of  matters  which,  although 
they  deeply  concern  us,  are  yet,  not  always  pre- 
sent to  our  minds,  when  they  should  be.  Let 
me  then,  beg  you  to  recollect,  that  the  sole  ob- 
ject of  such  premiums  as  we  have  offered,  rs  to 
apply  additional  excitements  to  that  laudable 
spirit  of  generous  emulation  which  should  alirays 
exist  between  the  sons  of  the  soil-— the  brother- 
hood of  agriculture ;  and  which  is  as  remote  frota 
every  thing  like  envy  or  jealousy  of  our  compe- 
titors, as  it  is  from  the  niggardly  pasuons  of  cu- 
pidity and  avarice.  Where  this  spirit  prevails, 
as  I  trust  it  does  in  the  present  assembly,  there 
cannot  possibly  be  any  just  ground  of  complaint 
at  the  awards  which  may  be  made  to  promote  its 
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further  ^cn^tcm-  Fennit  m%  tiiereforct  once 
store  to  express  the  hope,  ai  all  the  candi- 
r^tes  for  premiunis  cannot  be  successful,  tliosc 
*^  i»o  fail  will  do  U3  the  ju&tice  to  belie ve,  that  tbt 
-  i-^ '  1 1  s  0  f  w  1 1  at  til  e  y  h  av  ci  ft  c  T-e  tl ,  [i  :i  >  <f  been  fu  I  - 
J  ]|Tii)artiiiUy  weighed  ;  .uid  if  they  cannot 
i  .:i.!t  the  Lorrecmtfis  of  our  judgment,  we  con- 
mil  fill y  im^i  they  will  at  least  acquiesce  U^  the 
'  juitj  of  our  decisions.  To  excel  in  a?iy  usdu* 
^rt  or  science  is  no  sroail  merit ;  and  to  have 
i\\at  merit  publicly  recognised,  as  it  is  on  occa- 
ic  ns  similar  to  the  present,  is  no  inconsiderable 
praise.  The  immediate  and  ostensible  benefit, 
accrues,  it  is  true,  chiefly  to  a  few  individuals; 
feut  a  large  portion  of  the  honour  is  reflected  on 
the  society  to  which  they  belong ;  and  there  are 
tone  of  us  but  may  ultimately  derive  permanent 
;^(ivantages  from  these  individual  successes. 
ii\  ery  improvement  in  husbandry,  thus  publicly 
elicited,  is,  in  fact,  the  realization  of  so  much 
..v^ricultural  wealth ;  and  becomes  a  part  of  the 
$;trncral  stock  of  agricultural  knowledge  which 
\\  to  enrich  the  whole  body  of  our  yeomanry  ;  to 
augment  their  importance  and  utility ;  and  to 
aiiom  our  country  with  every  thing  that  can  con- 
tribute to  the  comfort,  independence,  and  happi- 
Btss  of  our  people. 

These,  my  friends,  are  the  sentiments  which 
TTicetings  like  the  present,  appear  to  me,  special- 
ly well  calculated  to  call  forth.  They  are  as 
btneflcial,  animating,  and  honourable,  as  they  are 
(itlightful.  Nor  can  any  thing  better  serve  to 
cheer  our  progress  in  our  various  avocations ;  to 
iriNigorate  our  hopes ;  and  to  elevate  our  profes- 
sion to  that  eminence  in  public  estimation  which 
it  so  justly  deserves.  Let  us  cherish  this  society 
ihen,  and  a  similar  yearly  appropriation  of  the 
principal  part  of  its  funds,  as  the  most  efficient 
■aaiis  to  promote  within  the  limits  of  our  influ 
ence,  the  great,  the  vital  object  of  agricultural 
improvement ;  and  let  us  join  our  hearts  and  our 
hunds  in  cordial  pledges  never  to  relax  our  efforts 
in  maintaining  our  good  cause  against  all  the  dis 
ccuragements  by  which  we  may  be  assailed. 

MOM 

POPE'S  THRASHING  MACHIN^l. 
[The  following  letter  should  have  appeared 
soon  after  its  date,  but  being  placed  on  a  file  of 
tfttcTi^  instead  of  our  file  of  communications^  it 
has  been  overlooked.]— -fidi/  4m.  Far, 

TO  TBS  EDITOR  OP  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER 

PhUadelfihia^  Dtcemder  9th,  1823. 
Mt  Dear  Sir, 
I  observed  in  the  American  Farmer,  that  in 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Machinery 
and  Implements,  at  the  late  Maryland  Cattle 
Show,  they  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  my 
Other's  Patent  Threshing  Machine  "was,  in 
lact,  a  Scotch  machine,  as  constructed  by  se- 
ver^ of  our  mechanics,  and  as  imported  by  Mr, 
Dawson,  rednced  within  the  power  of  one 
horse."  If  this  it  the  fact,  the  ^  idea  is  a  new 
one,  and  has  escaped  the  penetration  of  both 
the  Pennsylvania  and  Brighton  Agricultural  So- 
cieties ;  at  Brighton,  a  Scotch  machine  adapted 
to  hand  power,  has  been  repeatedly  exhioited 
I  should  presume  that  the  fact  alone,  of  my 
kther's  machine,  possessing  capacity  to  thrash 
■early,  or  the  same  quantity  of  grain  as  the 
Scotch  machine,  with  the  power  of  one  hor«e 
only,  and  at  one  quarter  ol  the  expense  of  the 
Utter,  saflicieDtly  demonstrative  of  its  being  a 
▼cry  different  one,  without  further  enquiry. 
Bat  I  deem  it  necessary  to  observe,  that  were 
Ihe  cog  wheels  of  the  Scotch,  applied  to  the 
beater  of  my  father's  machine,  the  principle  on 
vhich  its  action  is  grennded,  would  be  destroy- 
td,  and  the  machine  be  rendered  useless.  (This 
&ct,  and  argues  strongly  in 


Thin  is  obvious,  at  the  axes  of  the  heater  ^ 
n'^iC  confined  to  their  centres^  (nor  the  feeders 
fitherO  they  being  at  liberty,  give  the  beater 
di\  o]3port unity  to  rise,  t bar  the  Btraw  may  pass 
through  with  freedom.  Thus  the  beater  lihint: 
diiri[!^'  ha  momentum,  and  at  the  s^ame  time 
bi.  'ii,Q:  Lj|ji:h  r.he  straw  against  an  open  circular 
i  k  t'Soi  riii.  ,  constitute  the  thrailihig  principle  ; 
»\  liereaii,  on  ihe  contrary ,  the  axes  ot  the  beat- 
er in  the  Scotch  machine,  are  confined  to  their 
centres,  and  whatever  i^sistance  the  straw  may 
make,  is  only  overcome  by  augmented  power. 
The  only  resemblance  the  machine  has  to  the 
Scotch,  so  far  as  I  can  perceive,  is  in  the  beat- 
er only,  setting  aside  its  different  firofiortions  ; 
but  1  think,  my  dear  sir,  it  bears  a  much  strong- 
er resemblance  to  the  cotton  picker,  for  that 
too  would  thrash. 

I  remain,  my  dear  sir. 

With  much  respect,  your's,  &c. 

JOSEPH  POPE,  Jr. 


8sr 
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SHEEP— large  and  small. 
Ace  of  trees. 

/)mV.  CoL  Dec,  2V^  1823. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  was  struck,  sometime  ago,  with  an  address 
(I  think  it  was)  of  Kansellaer,  to  an  Agricul- 
tural Society,  in  which  he  is  very  long,  and 
seems  much  convinced  of  the  superiority  of 
large  sheep  to  the  merino;  and  makes  his 
calculations  thereon.  I  wrote  you  on  the  sub 
ject,  stating  his  errors,  which  were  these,  that 
the  land  that  would  maintain  five  hundred  large 
sheep,  would  maintain  one  thousand  merinOs;  and 
that  five  himdred  merinos  might  be  kept  on  land 
that  would  not  keep  one  hundred  large  sheep : 
of  this  latter,  I  am  well  convinced,  I  was  pre- 
vented by  something  from  finishing  ray  letter, 
and  it  was  finally  loat. 

I  now  send  you  an  account  of  the  antiquity 
of  trees.  On  my  place  there  stood  about  sixty 
yards  north  of  my  house,  three  large  oak  trees, 
their  bodies  about  from  two  to  three  feet  diam- 
eter, and  about  fifteen  feet  long,  standing  by 
themselves;  they  had  spread  much,  and  grew 
like  apple  trees,  and  had  a  venerable '  appear- 
ance in  1790 — the  largest  died  in  1791—1  cut 
it  down,  it  was  thirty  inches  across  the  stump 
of  sound  wood ;  indeed  the  whole  tree  was  sound. 

was  building  a  stable  and  bam,  and  had  it 
sawed  into  studs  four  inches  through ;  when  we 
came  to  the  centre  of  the  tree  ^r  stock,  the 
sawyer  found  great  difficulty  in  getting  on,  and 
their  saws  were  much  injured,  but  when  we 
opened  the  stock,  we  found  four  or  five  spike 
nails,  whose  points  had  crossed  each  other,  or 
passed  each  other,  in  the  centre  of  the  tree, 
which  were  cut  in  two  by  the  saw,  and  spoiled 
four  of  the  studs,  and  injured  some  of  the  ad- 
joining ones.  I  think  the  heads'  of  the  nails 
must  have  be^n  six  inches  from  the  centre  of 
the  tree ;  on  recollection  I  found  that^  prior  to 
the  year  1740,  and  in  that  year  my  mother's 
first  hushand  had  kept  store  there,  and  that 
thbse  nails  had  been  driven  in  to  hitch  horses 
to  ;  as  the  tree  was  thirty  inches  across,  and 
allo^UPg  three  inches  to  hitch  the  bridles  on, 
the  tree  must  have  grown  two  feet,  say  one 
foot  every  way,  from,  say  173«,  until  1790— fif- 
ty-two  years.  I  have  now  a  fine  thriving  white 
oak,  two  feet  through,  that  in  1790  was  only 
twelve  inches  in  circumference, 

[It  is.  lamentable  to  reflect  upon  the  neglect 
with  which  this  invaluable  animal— the  merino 
sheep  is  treated  in  our  country— only  a  few 
years  smce,  and  we  seemed  well  aware  of  the 
treasure  we  had  gained  in  having  added  this 


but  already  thef  In  be  ^kmxm.  ahandni^ 

cd<  When  visited  a^uii«  ai  we  ims  we  riialt 
soon  be,  by  war  aod  Its  Inevitable  caJamlty,  a 
largf  national  cf^^^f,  those  whtihavc  sisffi&red  their 
Kne  flock  ,  toilcgenerate  and  die — will  repent  of 
their  iniprm  iikiice.  * 

N.  B,  XT'  H'Uc  the  people  suHiciently  attend- 
ed JO  the  rtniiakabk  buggestiun  of  tliat  en  ligh- 
tened statesniati.  Governor  Cliuioii,  that  therein 
no  instance  of  a  large  national  debt  ever  having 
been  paid  off?]— ^lY.  jfm,  Far, 

North  Carolina  Gold.— We  hare  seen  se- 
veral accounts  in  distant  papers,  of  native  gold 
having  been  found  in  Montgomery  and  An!>on 
counties  in  this  State,  as  well  as  in  Cabarrus ;  but 
having  received  no  satisfactory  communication 
on  the  subject  from  any  of  our  friends,  we  have 
never  noticed  these  discoveries  in  the  Register. 
But  there  is  now,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Bar- 
ker, travelling  merchant  in  this  city,  a  specimen 
of  this  gold,  which  we  have  seen.  It  is  a  lump 
of  the  pure  ore  as  found  in  Anson,  weighing 
about  l|lb.  worth  about  $340 ;  and  we  learn  from 
a  gentleman  well  informed  on  the  subject,  that 
larger  pieces  than  this  have  been  found  in  the 
two  first  mentioned  counties,  and  that  there  is  at 
present,  in  the  Branch  of  the  State  Bank  at  Sa- 
lisbury a  bar  of  this  gold,  which,  after  being  pu- 
rified, is  worth  between  5  and  £600. 

We  have  not  heard  that  any  person  of  science 
is  engaged  in  the  business.  These  large  pieces 
of  gold  are  met  with  occasionally,  though  what 
is  collected  by  the  persons  who  are  engaged  in 
the  search,  is  mostly  in  small  particles,  which  do 
not  much  more  than  compensate  them  for  their 
labour.  Were  the  business  conducted  with  pro- 
per skill,  it  might  prove  a  source  of  wealth  to 
its  proprietors,  and  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
State,  in  adding  to  its  metallic  medium. 

•  [Raleigh  Register. 

Extracts  from  late  JVumbers  of  The  London 
Farmsr^B  Journal,  received  at  the  Office  of  the 
American  Farmer. 

Savings  Banks.^ — The  following  is  a  state- 
ment of  Bank  half-yearly  dividend  warrants 
(April  13,  1823,)  as  issued  in  October  and  Janu- 


the  originaUty  of  the  invention*)!  race  of  fine  fleeces  to  our  long  wooUed  stock 


£ 

No. 

Not  exceeding 

5 

90,755 

Ditto 

10 

41,395 

Ditto 

50 

99,582 

Ditto 

100 

26,049 

Ditto 

200 

15,459 

Ditto 

300 

5,141 

Ditto 

500 

3,243 

Ditto 

1000 

1,372 

Ditto 

2000 

487 

Exceeding 

2000 

215 

283,958 

The  amount  of  Savings  Banks  Deposits  piai| 
into  the  Bank  (same  date)  was  iS7.323,179. 

Upon  this  last  amount  some  im;>ortant  obser- 
vations arise.  The  sum,  above  Seven  Millions 
and  a  Quttrter  !  is  immense ;  but  its  distribution 
leads  to  a  curious  result.  The  number  of  depo- 
sitors in  the  Provident  Bishopsgate  Bank  to  31st 
March,  1823,  wiCs  7320  persons,  and  the  amount 
of  its  deposits  Jgl86,345,  being  J^25  9s.  Id.  each 
depositor  on  the  average.  Adopting  this  as  the 
general  average  throughout  the  kingdom,  if  the 
sum  of  d^,323,179  be  divided  by  J^25  9s.  Id.  it 
follows  that  288,195  persons  are  interested  there- 
in !  which  gives  4237  persons  more  than  the 
number  oi  stockholders  in  the  Government 
Funds!  But  as  the  proportion  of  £2S  9s.  Id.  is 
probably  much  higher  than  belongs  to  the  coon- 
try  depositors  in  Savings  Banks,  the  nmaber  will 
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be  much  greater  ;  and  this  interesting  confidenc 
of  the  industrious  classes  in  the  stability  of  the 
country,  is  undoubtedly  a  great  public  benefit  de- 
rived from  the  Savings  Banks. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known,  that  a  round 
thin  plate  of  soft  iron,  fixed  on  a  lathe  spindle, 
and  turned  with  great  rapidity,  is  capable,  in  a 
very  surprising  manner,  by  the  motion  of  its  edge, 
of  cutting  hard  steel ;  the  groove  in  the  steel 
acquiring  an  intense  heat,  without  the  same  de- 
gree of  heat  penetrating  the  soft  iron. 

It  is  recorded,  that  when  Spenser  had  finished 
the  Faery  Queen,  he  carried  it  to  the  Earl  ot 
Southampton,  the  great  patron  of  the  poets  of 
those  days.  The  manuscript  being  sent  up  to 
the  Earl,  he  read  a  few  pages,  and  then  ordered 
his  servant  to  give  the  writer  twenty  pounds. 
Heading  further,  he  cried  in  a  rapture,  "  Carry 
that  man  another  twenty  pounds !"  Proceeding 
still,  he  said,  **  Give  him  twenty  pounds  more  " 
But  at  length  he  lost  all  patience,  and  said,  •*  Go 
turn  that  fellow  out  of  the  house ;  for  if  I  read 
on,  I  shall  be  ruined." 

We  have  heard  of  the  fall  of  Lucifer,  and  the 
fa  1  of  Ci-omwell,  and  the  fall  of  Wolsey;  but 
one  of  the  pleasantest  tumbles  upon  record,  was 
that  of  a  Mr.  John  Fell,  who,  when  he  removed 
from  one  part  of  the  metropolis  to  another, 
-wrote  over  his  door — "  /  Fell  from  Holbom 

Hiiir 

Mr.  Orten,  surgeon,  34th  regiment,  has  ex 
plained  the  cause  of  fowls  dying  so  often  on  ship- 
board. It  is  want  of  sharp  cornered  gravel  to 
triturate  corn  in  the  gizzani.  This  he  discover- 
ed bv  dissecting  one  of  the  dead  fowls.--"  The 
next  step  was  to  take  advantage  of  the  informa- 
tion thus  gained;  but  the  maxim  that  'know 
ledge  is  power,*  seemed  likely  to  meet  with  an 
exception  in  this  instance ;  for  we  were  many 
hundred  miles  from  land,  and  there  appeared 
little  chance  of  finding  any  substitute  for  proper 
gravel  on  board  the  ship-  Inquiries  were  made 
ifor  a  stone,  by  which  the  experiment  might  be 
made  with  a  few  of  the  fowls ;  and  it  was  soon 
found  that  abundance  of  a  rock,  resembling  gra- 
nite, had  been  taken  on  board  as  ballast  at  St. 
Helena.  A  quantity  of  this  was  immediately 
broken  up  into  pieces,  about  the  size  of  split  peas, 
and  given  to  the  poultry.  They  swallowed  it 
eagerly.  The  sick  birds  were  collected,  and  a 
quantity  of  the  specific  placed  before  eacli;  and 
though  most  of  them  were  unable  to  stand,  they 
devoured  it  with  eagerness,  several  in  quantities 
of  a  table-spoonful  each.  Tliey  all  recovered 
except  one.  In  short,  the  mortality  from  thatl 
time  entirely  ceased  and  the  remaining  poultiy  I 
(by  far  the  principal  part,)  instead  of  dying,  be-i 
came  excessively  fat.  Fowls,  when  allowed  to 
run  about,  are  observed  to  be  very  nice  in 
selecting  the  pieces  of  stone  which  they  swal- 
low. In  many  of  those  which  I  dissected,  I  found 
jiieces  of  broken  earthenware,  chosen  doubtless 
on  account  of  their  sharp  edges.  I  would  re- 
commend hard  stones  to  be  laid  in  for  fowls  on 
board  ship,  and  broken  up,  instead  of  natural 
gravel,  which  is  commonly  more  or  less  round- 
ed. River  or  sea  sand,  or  gravel,  is  evidently 
useless." 

(From  the  jBo7nl)at;  Gazette,  May  14,  1823.) — 
The  friends  of  Captain  Gambler,  R.  N.,  will 
peruse  with  interest  the  following  account  of  a 
most  miraculous  escape  from  immediate  destruc- 
tion ; — **  On  a  recent  elephant  shooting  party  at 
Ccvlon,  Captain  Gambler  and  Mr.  Hay,  of  the* 
Royal   Engineers,  had   separated  from  their 


companions,  and  were  following  a  large  female 
elephant ;  when  pretty  close  to  her.  she  sudden 
ly  and  unexpectedly  turned  upon  them  ;  escape 
appearing  impossible,  they  both  fired,  but  with 
little  effect;  the  animal  immediately  charged, 
knocked  Captain  G.  down,  and  pursued  Mr. 
Hay,  who  fell ;  Captain  G.  having  recover- 
ed, and  observing  the  imminent  danger  of 
Mr.  Hay,  gallantly  ran  with  another  gun  to 
his  assistance.  The  elephant,  on  perceiving 
Captain  G.'s  approach,  turned  round,  seized 
him  with  her  trunk,  and  raised  him  from  the 
ground  with  as  much  ease  as  if  he  had  been  a 
straw  ;  she  then  knelt  down,  and  laid  him  on  his 
back,  still  retaining  her  hold ;  she  now  began 
gradually  to  lower  herself,  and  he  already  felt 
the  pressure  which  appeared  the  forerunner  of 
certain  destruction,  when,  most  unaccountably, 
the  animal  suddenly  rose  and  retreated,  leaving 
him  without  other  injury  than  a  severe  bruise 
on  one  knee,  which  he  probably  received  when 
she  first  knocked  him  down  in  pursuing  Mr.  Hay. 
So  providential  a  rescue  from  apparent  certain 
death  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  the 
elephant  having  been  confused  by  the  firing, 
or  by  her  alann  at  becoming  so  far  detached 
from  the  rest  of  the  herd." 


Baltimore.  Friday,  January  3,  18:24. 


UT*  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  or 
Trustees  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, it  was  unanimously  resolved,  that,  J,  S. 
Skinner,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  said  So- 
ciety, be  requested  to  attend  in  person,  at  An- 
napolis, to  explain  the  views  of  the  Society, 
in  relation  to  certain  legislative  enactments, 
the  benefit,  whereof,  the  Society  has  determin- 
ed to  solicit  from  the  General  Assembly. 

ay  Gen.  R.  G.  Harper,  David  William- 
son, Jr.  and  J.  S.  Skinner,  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  prepare  a  scheme  of  premiums  to 
be  awarded  at  the  next  Agricultural  exhibi- 
tion, on  the  Western  Shore — said  scheme  to  be 
submitted  for  consideratiof^  to  th«  Board  of 
Trustees  at  their  next  ipeeting. 

ay  The  next  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Society 
is  fixed  for  Wednesday,  the  14th  January," 
1824 — to  be  held  at  the  residence  of  Gene- 
ral R.  G  Harper,  and  to  commence  at 
12  o'clock — as  the  scale  of  premiums  is  then  ' 
to  be  adjusted  and  fixed,  the  punctual  atten- 
dance of  all  the  members  is  very  desirable. 
There  will  be  other  business  of  importance 
submitted  for  consideration. 

(Tj*  It  will  be  recollected  that  it  has  been! 
made  the  duty  of  the  President  of  the  Society, ; 
the  Treasurer,  the  two  Secretaries,  and  every 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  to  obtain  the 
tignatures  to  subscription  papers,  of  such  persons 
as  are  willing  to  become  members  of  the  Society, 
and  to  contribute  ^ve  dollars  per  annum  for 
five  yeara.  These  papers  mtiat  be  returned  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Board,  as  their  appli- 
cation to  the  Legislature  will  have  reference 
to,  and  be  regulated  in  a  great  measure  by 
the  success  of  this  effort  to  procure  regular  sub- 
scribers for  a  Bfiecified  time. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  importance  of 
early  and  earnest  attention  to  this  duty,  by 
such  of  those  to  whom  it  has  been  assigned, 
as  really  feel  interest  enough  in  the  character 


and  success  of  our  institution,  to  induce  them 
to  work  a  little,  as  well  as  talk,  fbriu  benefit 
The  prospects  of  the  Society  for  improved 
character,  and  extended  usefulness  were  nex^er 
so  flattering  as  at  present;  but  for  these  re- 
sults It  must  obviously  depend  on  its  execu- 
tive OFUCERs,  and  they  will  never  accom- 
phsh  any  thing  for  its  benefit— its  reputation 
or  Its  perpetuity,  by  mutual  endeavours  to  push 
the  burthen  of  responsibility,  and  of  active  du- 
ty, from  their  own  to  other  shoulders.  Honors 
should  be  declined  by  those  who  imagine  the  du- 
ties associated  with  them,  to  be  too  humble  or  too 
onerous.  In  the^  case  in  question,  if  the  Presi- 
dent  of  the  Society,  the  Treasurer,  the  Re- 
cording and  the  Corresponding  Secretary-,  and 
the  twelve  Trustees,  will  exert  themselves 
to  procure  each,  only  ten  subscribers,  which 
may  be  easily  done;  from  that  resource  alone 
wc  should  derive  a  certain  fund  of  gsoo  per  an- 
num, for  five  years ;  and  if  such  of  those  as 
are  able,  choose  themselves,  to  make  uh  in 
amount  the  deficiency  in  the  number  on  their 
Wsi-^here  is  nothing  in  the  constitution  to  pre- 
vent it, 

itj*  A  great  variety  of  opinions  exist,  of 
course,  on  the  subject  of  the  proper  objects,  on 
which  the  Agricultural  Society  should  bestow 
its  premiums.  It  is,  we  well  know,  the  wish  oi 
the  Trustees  to  form  such  a  scale  as  will 
judiciously  promote  the  most  desirable  improve- 
ments, and  the  Editor  solicits,  and  will  feel 
himself  much  indebted  for  hints  with  which  he 
may  be  favoured  by  gentlemen  well  wishers  « 
the  Society  and  of  agriculture. 

BALTIMORE  MARKET. 
PRICES  CURRFATT^coRRECTED  weeklt. 

Prices  for  some  time  have  been  nearly  stationa- 
ry, and  the  present  state  of  the  market  devoid  of 
interest  : 

First  quality  family  flour,  retail  price,  S7— 
Wharf,  do.  %5  12J  to  5  25— Howard  street,  $5  75 
to  5  87i— White  wheat,  gl  10  to  1  20— Red  do. 
gl  5  to  1  10— Com,  36  cts.— Rye,  43  cents- 
Hogs,  $5  25  to  g6— Whiskey  34  cents— Pork 
prime,  per  bbl.  $11  50— do.  mess,  S15— Lair., 
8  to  10  cts.— Turks  Island  salt,  75  cts. — St.  L-jc  . 
do.  62 i  cts. — Ground  allum  do.  TO  cts. — Fine  d> . 
70  cts.— Sacks  do.  <B3  25— Molasses,  30  to  35  ct  . 
— Green  coffee,  23  to  25— St.  Domingo  do.  20  :  - 
22  cts,— Timothy  seed  g4— Orchard  grass, 
Herds  do.  g3— Red  clover,  do.  §6 — White  rio, 
glO— Millet  do.  gl — Mangel  wurtzel  per  lb.  <: 
50 — Ruta  baga  do.  70  cts. — Mutton,  5  to  6  cis.'—  i 
Beef,  8  to  10— Veal,  8  to  10— Turkeys,  $1  t- 
1  50 — Geese,  50  cts. — Chickens,  per  doz.  $2  5h 
— Ducks,  canvas  backs,  $2  to  2  50,  per  pair- 
Red  heads,  75  cents  to  $1  25,  do. — Pheasants 
50  cts. — Butter,  best  fresh,  31  to  37icts^Eggs, 
per  doz.  20  to  25  cts — Potatoes,  30  cts. — Turnips, 

50  cts — Onions,  50  cts. — Cora  raeal,  per  cw!. 

51  25— Buck  wheat,  do.  §3  S5. 
Tobacco  continues  dull  of  sale,  except  fin: 

yellow,  and  of  that  very  little  in  market— salt 
of  3  hhds.  from  St.  Mary's  county,  have  been 
made  the  last  week,  one  at  $11,  and  2  do.  at  ^: ' 
— 2  hhds.  from  Anne  Anmdel  county  near  Friend- 
ship, new  crop,  raised  by  Mr.  Francis  Whiiiog- 
ton,  s61d  at  $15,  and  seconds  at  S6.— -Sales  o: 
good  red,  have  been  made  at  $5  to  — do.  daric, 
$2  to  84. 


Printttl  erery  Friday  at  9^4  per  nnnum,  for  JOHN  S.  SKINNEil,  Ktf:* 
tor,  bv  JOSEPH  ROBINSON,  ou  the  North  Wm  comer  at  iUrk^i 
•nd  Behidere  strmi,  lintiimorr  ;  «ho«evcrv  dctcriplaan  oi  hook 
•nd  Job  Print!  ug  is  extHiiti-d  with  nett:n«««  and  dt  sntcb— Ord^n 
from  a  dirtance  for  PMINl'ING  or  BINDING,  unh  frvfa  di 
rectkmi  promptly  attended  lo,  addnsned  lo  J.  nohiinaa^nilnrnrT 


AMERICAN  FAUMEU.— BxLiiM 


AGHlCL  L  l  L  KE. 


tempt  ;  aiid  tlilr4ob|  bf  iueh  &  farte^Lmj^I^-  BfiA^d;  and  t&%t  we  do  ^^too  muck  brcatl 


^flTBM  EBITOB  OF  THE  AMKItlqAN  FAJt^lER. 


LtTTEH  L 

Dear  Sir, 

In  all  which  you  say  in  a  late  paper,  relative 
•f»  fhe  appointment  of  Gen.  S.  Van  Ranstllaer 

10  preside  on  the  Committee  of  Agriculture," 
I  tinirely  agree  with  you.  I  also  concur  most 
Inanily  in  every  remark  which  you  make,  in 
rt  •j;ar(l  to  the  necessity  which  the  agriculturists 

luht  to  feel  of  guarding,  as  far  as  they  can, 
;  lir  rights  and  interests  from  injury.  But  I  fear 
\'u  have  given  up  the  whole  argument  in  your 
niments  upon  that  part  of  the  President's 
Mt^«»age,  recommending  legislative  encourage- 
i(i«m  to  domestic  manufactures.  With  due  sub- 
mission, that   Avorihy   magistrate  has  therein 

•  in  counter  to  some  of  the  most  importaiU 
•.(•ct fines  of  the  political  school  in  which  he 
•'^its  nurtured,  and  to  which  he  has  always  pro- 
it  >scd  Wm self  strongly  attached.   The  disciples 

t  that  school  have  never  admitted,  nor  can 
:u'niit,  this  to  be  a  question  of  expediency — 

•  .11  her  than  it  may  incidentally  become  such 

i  or  it  is,  (if  ever  one  was,  or  can  be,)  as  much 
.1  rjuestion  of  rights  as  any  that  can  occur  under 

0  r  constitution.  And  so  1  think,  I  shall  here 
liter  prove,  that  even  the  sagacious  Hamilton, 
i>hose  name  has  l>een  so  often  and  so  much 
J  used  on  this  subject)  ever  considered  it ;  but 
especially  in  his  celebrated  Report,  which  is 
r^niiiiually  quoted  by  certain  men  in  support 
of  the  contrary  doctrine.  That  the  manufaC' 
turtrs,  or  any  other  class,  would  be  materially 
btiic  fitted  if  they  could  prevail  on  Congress  to 
Itgislaie  into  their  pockets,  the  whole  property 

01  the  agriculturists,  or  even  a  moiety  of  it, 
I  shall  not  be  the  man  to  deny.  But  I  would 
hunibly  ask,  whence  they  derive  any  such  pow- 
er That  it  can  not  be  from  the  clause  which 
authorises  them  "  to  regulate  commerce,"  is 
l  o  plain  to  need  more  than  a  single  remark: 
lor  if  they  did  get  it  there,  then  to  regulate,,and 
to  destroy  are  convertible  terras.  This  would 
b«-  such  an  abuse  of  language,  that  nothing 
>hnrt  of  the  Devil's  own  impudence  could  possi 
biy  contend  for  it.  That  it  can  not  be  deduced 
tn  m  the  taxing  power  in  the  clause  relating  to 
m.jiosts,  seems  equally  clear.  For  unless  this 
power  is  limited  to  the  sole  purpose  of  raising 
litvmue  for  general  and  national  objects,  the 
pir.hibitory  clause,  forbidding  t/te  taxation  of 
'.ifiorts  would  be  worse  than  a  dead  letter 

11  would  be  insult  and  mocker)'  to  the  whole 
agricultural  people  of  the  United  States,  who 

ii  »ve  vainly,  and  foolishly  thought  themselves 
secured  by  this  plain  sanction  from  all  partial 
i.\xes  imposed  to  benefit  local  interests.  Yet 
this  identical  purpose  can  be  just  as  effectually 
accomplished  by  taxing  Imfiorta  as  Exfiorta 
«^!nce  the  moment  Congress  shall  go  beyond  the 
o'Mt  ct  of  Revenue,  there  is  no  stopping  place, 
'jui  their  own  disc^-etion  ;  which,  however  great 
It  may  be,  or  has  been,  is  not  such  a  reliance 
as  the  good  people  of  this  cruntry  have  ever  yet 
di^rovered  a  willingness  entirely  to  depend  upon 
:or  any  important  and  essential  right.  It  is  vain 
ard  preposterous  to  attempt  to  gloss  the 
ihing  over  by  the  imposing  phrases  of  "en 
oouitiging  manufactures,"  and  **  protecting  na 
ti'»nal  industry together  with  all  the  other 
rnwmmcry  of  the  same  coinage  and  stamp.  The 
lihin  English,  stript  of  all  disguise,  is,  that 
''i*?  agricultural  class  may,  and  must  be  taxed 
n  /  ii'titum^  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  manufac 
turiiig  class,  in  regard  to  all  articles  of  consump 
tion  which  the  latter  chuse  to  make,  or  to  at- 


uun  DJliktno  patmll^  !|ai  111 S«f Ift^'t jAl9lll^i^ 
satire  called    A  Tale  of  a  Tub,'*  wheriSii  g 
er  picked  nut  '^totidcm  litens" — (in  so  many 
letters)  is  pronounced  full  as  good  as  one  ex 

pressed  Vii'.h   -jU  >he 
language  could  give 


kiiciw  every  man's  hn^n^ts  heller  thun  tht- 
rnafl  himbelf)  telU  us.    Will  it  tiot  StifflGCr,  thm^ 

possible  clca^iuess  that  we  siiffei-  the  uviial  rrmst^'itienccs  of  sach  foUr, 
None  would  have  the'— -the  only  natural  and  legitimate  cure  for  which 


hardihood  to  assert  that  such  a  ti-ansfer  of  pi-o-  is, — the  sufi'ering  itself.  Who  appointed  con 
perty  could  directly  be  made  from  one  class  to  gress  the  guardians  of  our  private  concerns,  or 
another;  and  yet  if  the  same  transfer  can  be  ef-  the  judges  of  the  occupations  we  should  follow:* 
fected  by  indirect  meafis,  what  becomes  of  the  And  yet  they  must  have  a  right  to  act  in  both 
security  against  the  direct  mode  ;  or  rather  of ,  capacities,  or  the  discovery  of  your  correspon- 
what  manner  of  use  is  it  ?   Any  tax  upon  im-  dent  will  avail  very  little  towards  a  remedy 


ports,  beyond  what  is  required  for  national  re- 
enue,  which  enables  the  domestic  manufactur- 
er to  make  and  to  sell,  what  he  could  not  be- 
fore do,  and  to  say  to  the  agriculturist,  *'  this, 
or  nothing,"  ia  thia  indirect  tranafer  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes :  nor  can  all  the  sophists  in 
the  world  make  any  thing  else  of  it.  The  in- 
terminable arithmetical  calculations,  therefore, 
under  which  our  news-papers  have  so  long  groan- 
ed,— proving  how  much  money  our  manufactu- 
rers could  make,  if  Congress  would  only  pass 
as  many  laws  in  their  favour,  as  they^  wish; 
serve  no  other  purpose  than  to  make  a  discovery 
which  has  about  as  much  claim  to  novelty,  as 
to  justice ;  and  is  nothing  more  than  a  different 
version  of  the  old  game,  **cn)ss  I  win,  and 
5ile  yt>u  lose."  As  to  the  other  class  of  calcu- 
atipns  going  to  show  how  many  have  been  ruin- 
ed bv  establishing  certain  manufactories  dicta- 
ted by  their  own  fancies,  what  do  they  prove  ? 
Why  simply,  that  the  present  state  of  things 
here,  will  not  prevent  improvidence,  and  want 
of  skill  from  suffering  what— since  the  creation  of 


for  such  self  destructive  stupidity,  as  he  seems 
to  think  the  making  a  superabundance  of  the 
necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life.  On  this  point, 
I  believe  myself  lawyer  enough  to  say  positive- 
ly, that  the  constitution  is  entirely  silent.  And 
unless  silence  in  this  case  gives  fiower^  as  well 
as  it  is  said  in  some  others,  to  give  conaenti 
our  follies  with  all  their  consequences,  great 
and  small,  must  rest  upon  our  own  heads:  for 
strange  to  say,  the  wise  framers  of  that  instru- 
ment have  most  thoughtlessly  neglected  to  make 
any  provision  for  limiting  the  quantity  of  pro- 
ducts which  the  individuals  of  any  trade,  pro- 
fession, or  calling  might  make,  by  giving  full 
scope  to  their  industry  and  skill.  Yet  if  this 
suggestion  of  your  correspondent  means  any- 
thing, it  must  mean  that  congress  either  has, , 
or  should  have  some  such  power ;  or  our  agri- 
cultural citizens  will  be  eternally  in  danger  of 
committing  some  such  blunder  in  political  eco- 
nomy. Alas !  what  a  pity  it  is  that  after  all  his 
vilifying,  tutoring,  and  coaxing,  we  agricultu- 
rists should  still  be.  such  stupid  and  hardened 


the  world  to  the  present  day,  they  have  a/-  hcreticks  as  to  be  unable  to  see  any  thing  in  all 
wflyt,  and  ever  muat  unavoidably  suffer  in  eve- j  which  he  has  said,  done,  and  written,  but  a  very 
ry  country  in  the  world.  If  thia  filea  would |Clumsy,  and  ill-disguiseci  scheme,  to  make  agri- 
authorise  congressional  interference,  1  could  culture,  through  the  instrumentality  of  congress; 
adduce  thousands  of  instances,  wherein  men '  underwrite  and  bear  harmless  every  manufac- 
have  purchased  and  set  up  farma  as  well  as^turing  scheme— be  it  what  it  may,  which  eithef 
manufacturea^  without  due  consideration,  and  has  been,  or  may  be  undertaken  by  any  bod}% 
been  ruined  by  it ;  yet  not  a  word  has  ever  been  in  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
whispered,  about  Congress  doing  something!  Under  our  construction  of  the  instrument 
to  encourage  them.  What  then  would  the  ad- .which  secures  our  righs,  and  guards  our  interests 
ditional  duty  gentlemen  be  at  .>  Are  all  sorts  of  fr©m  all  hostile  attempts,  either  foreign  or  do- 
cl}inierical  projects — provided  only,  that  you  call,  mestic,  all  men  are  free  to  fiuraue  their  own  firi- 
them  "efforts  of  national  industry,"  and  "pro-ivc/^  concerna  in  their  own  way  ;  nor  can  the  in- 
tection  to  domestic  manufactures"— to  be  forced  genuity,  nor  incision  of  man,  by  any  possible 
into  successful  operation  by  a  legislative  fiat,  and ,  distortion  of  its  provisions,  that  a  person  in  his 


at  the  expense  of  agriculture  ^  Gentlemen  will 
have  the  modestv,  perhaps,  to  say  no;— we  on- 
ly want  a  few  o{  cotton,  and  wool,  and  hemp, 
and  flax,  and  iron,  and  tallow !  and  God  knows 


senses  would  make,  prove  that  our  legislators 
can  interfere  to  disturb  or  take  away  this  privi- 
lege. If  all.the  various  classes  in  the  community 
are  thus  free,  either  to  adopt  or  to  abandon  any 


how  many  more,— for  without  the  catalogue  I  j  particular  means  which  they  either  collectively, 
have  no  chance  to  recollect  them.  And  what. or  individually  may  deem  best  calculated  to  pro- 
then  .>  Why  we  will  most  charitably  and  mag-  mote  their  own  private  interest,  (and  nothing  ap- 
nani^ously,  let  you  alone, — until  some  more  peai-s  to  the  contrary,)  then  is  it  as  clear  as  the 
projectors  cry  out; — "we  have  now  a  fine;  light  of  day,  that  Congress  can  have  no  manner 
scheme,  spic  and  span  new,  for  making  usjof  right,  either  express,  or  implied,  to  abridge 
all  independent  of  foreign  nations,  which  we: or  destroy  this  freedom  of  choice.  It  is  a  per- 
have  been  hatching  for  some  time;  and  all  we!  feet  waste  of  time  and  paper,  therefore,  to  be 
now  want  is,  that  you  routers  and  farmersj overspreading  the  country,  with  pamphlet  after 
would  not  only  act  as  men  mid^vives  for  us,  but  ,  pamphlet,  and  papers  of  all  sizes,*  shapes,  and 
pay  ««,  instead  of  our  paying  yow,  for  the  ac-j  kinds,  proving  that  manufacturers  could  put 
couchment."  |more  money  into  their  pockets,  if  they  could 

I  confess,  Mr.  Editor,  that  I  lose  all  paliience ;  only  get  more  taxes  in  their  favour.  Ko  body 
at  such  shallow  pretexts  for  what  looks  to  me  has  denied,  or  will  deny  it:  all  that  we  agricultu- 
like  downright  robbery,  under  the  colour  of  rists  ask,  is,  to  see  a  demonstration  of  the  riirht 
law.  Indeed,  I  would  a  thousand  times  prefer  to  impose  auch  taxea.  Until  that  is  done,  we  do 
that  a  man  should  at  once  clap  a  pistol  to  my  not  consider  ourselves  bound  even  to  listen  to  one 
breast,  and  say  ;— "  give  up  your  money,  or  die,"  word  that  is  said,  faither  than  to  make  our  cheeky 
to  this  insulting  my  understanding,  at  the  same  sound  "  duck\***  to  it.  Shall  we  be  told,  "  that  it 
time  that  he  demands  my  consent  to  a  legislative  ia  our  best  plan  to  make  money  too,  to gin'e  hif^hn^ 
enactment  by  which  I,  and  all  my  agricultural  /incf«  for  domestic,  than  for  foreign  manufac- 
brethren  are  taxed  for  his  benefit,  as  long  as 
we  live. 

Suppose  that  too  many  of  us  have  foolishly 
devoted  ourselves  to  tilling  the  earth  for  a  live- 


*  See  the  \{)th  chapter  of  the  history  of  John 
Bull,  in  which  .Yic  P>og  trivea  thi^  rcplij  to  s^mt'- 
thmg  which  John  mid  to  him; 
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turea:"  or  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing; 
**  that  it  is  a  very  ruinous  businesa  to  buy  cheafiy 
if  we  fiurchase  from  other  nations**  We  think  it 
a  sufficient  reply  to  all  such  officious  dictation, 
that  we  believe  we  understand  our  own  interest, 
at  least  as  well  as  our  would-be  guardians ;  and 
whether  we  do  or  not,  that  we  have  a  clear  and 
undisputed  right  to  determine  for  ourselves  in 
all  imaginable  matters,  relating  to  our  private 
concerns  and  pursuits;  provided,  that  in  so  doing, 
■we  interfere  with  no  other  mens  equally  free 
ehoice,  in  regard  to  similar  objects. 

This  is  the  great,  the  all  important  point  first 
to  be  decided  between  the  petitioners  for  in- 
creased duties,  and  their  opponents.  Jl'^e  make 
one  general  reply  to  all  their  numberless  arith- 
metical statements,  which  is,  that  any  increase 
of  imjiosts  whatever^  other  than  for  the  increase 
of  national  revenue^   is  unjust^  imfioliticfcy  and 

unconstitutional  Unjust ^  because   it  injures 

some  classes  to  benefit  others;  i?n/iolitick,  be- 
cause national  comfort,  wealth,  and  strength,  are 
best  promoted  by  free  trade ;  and  lastly  and  above 
all,  unconstitutional,  because  it  would  evade,  and 
render  utterly  nugatory,  all  our  cheeky  against 
partial  taxation. 

Your  constant  reader  and  friend, 
RURIS  CONSULTUS. 

December  26,  1823. 

TANNIN  AND  TANNING. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  "  Ure*s 

DiCTIONARr  of  ChEMI'STRT** 

TANNIN.  This,  which  is  one  of  the  imme- 
diate principles  of  vegetables,  was  first  distin 
guished  by  Seguin  from  the  gallic  acid,  with 
which  it  had  been  confounded  under  the  name  of 
t\ie  astringent  /irincifile.  He  gave  it  the  name  of 
tannin,  from  its  use  in  the  tanning  of  leather; 
which  it  effects  by  its  characteristic  property, 
that  of  forniing  with  gelatin  a  tough  insoluble 
matter. 

It  may  be  obtained  from  vegetables  by  macera- 
ting them  in  cold  water  ;  and  precipitated  from 
this  solution,  which  contains  likewise  gallic  acid 
and  extractive  matter,  by  hyperoxygenized  mu- 
riate of  tin.  Fi  om  this  precipitate,  immediately 
diffused  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  the  oxide 
of  tin  may  be  separated  by  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen gas,  leaving  ttie  tannin  in  solution. 

Professor  Proust  has  sisce  recommended  ano- 
ther method,  the  precipitation  of  a  decoction  of 
galls  by  powdered  carbonate  of  potash,  washing 
well  the  greenish-grey  flakes  that  fall  down  with 
cold  water,  and  drying  them  in  a  stove.  -  The 
precipitate  grows  brown  in  the  air,  becomes  brit- 
tle and  shining  like  a  resin,  and  yet  remains  so- 
luble in  hot  water.  The  tannin  in  this  state,  he 
says,  is  very  pure. 

Sir  H.  Davy,  after  making  seveml  experi- 
ments on  different  methods  of  ascertaining  the 
quantity  of  tannin  in  astrijigent  infusions,  pre- 
fers for  this  purpose  the  common  process  of  pre- 
cipitating the  tannin  by  gelatin  ;  but  he  remarks, 
that  the  taimin  of  different  vegetables  requires 
different  proportions  of  gelatin  for  its  saturation  ; 
and  that  the  quantity  of  precipitate  obtained  is 
influenced  by  the  degree  in  which  the  solutions 
are  concenti'ated. 

M.  Chcnevix  observed,  that  coffee  berries  ac 
quired  by  roasting  the  property  of  precipitating 
gelatin  ;  and  Mr.  Hatchett  has  made  a  number  of 
experiments,  which  show  that  an  artificial  tannin, 
or  substance  having  its  chief  property,  may  be 
formed,  by  treating  with  nitric  acid  matters  con- 
taing  charcoal.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  tannin, 
when  prepared  from  vegetable  substances,  as  dry 
charcoal  of  wood,  yields,  on  combustion,  pro- 
ducts analogous  to  those  of  animal  matters. — 
From  his  experiments  it  would  seem,  that  tannin 


is,  in  reality,  carbonaceous  matter  combined 
with  oxygen ;  and  the  difference  in  the  propor- 
:ion  of  oxygen  may  occasion  the  differences  in 
the  tannin  procured  from  different  substances, 
that  from  catechu  appearing  to  contain  most. 

Bouillon  Lagrange  asserts,  that  tannin  by  ab- 
sorbing oxygen  is  convened  into  gallic  acid. 

It  is  not  an  unfrequent  practice,  to  administer 
medicines  containinv^  tannin  in  cases  of  debility, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  prescribe  gelatinous  foo(l 
as  nutricious.  But  this  is  evidently  improper,  as 
the  tannin,  from  its  chemical  properties,  must 
render  the  gelatin  indigestible.  For  the  chief 
use  of  tannin,  see  the  following  article. 

According  to  Berzelius,  tannin  consists  of  by 
drogen  4.186      carbon  51.160  -f  oxygen  44.654. 
And  the  tannate  of  lead  is  composed  of. 
Tannin,  100  26.923 

Oxide  of  lead,  52  14. 

But  there  is  much  uncertainty  concerning  the  de- 
finite neutrality  of  this  compound 

TANNING.    The  several  kinds  of  leather 


corporating  with  it  a  substar.ce,  which  shall  pre- 
vent its  putrifying. 

The  operation  of  che'first  kind  are  technical]^ 
termed,  unhairing  and  fleshing  ;  the  operati«>i  > 
of  the  second  kind  belong  to  tanning,  proper: \ 
so  called. 

Fleshing  is  an  operation  merely  mechanical  : 
unhairing  is  a  mechanical  operation  if  performt . 
by  shaving  ;  or  a  chemical  operation,  if  effecic ' 
by  dissolution  or  decomposition  of  the  substai.L? 
which  connects  the  hair  with  the  skin. 

According  to  the  ancient  method,  the  dissolu- 
tion of  this  substance  was  effected  by  means  oi 
lime;  the  decomposition  either  by  the  vInou> 
fermentation  of  barley,  by  the  acetous  fermenta- 
tion of  oak-bark,  or  by  the  putrid  fermentaiiu:. 
produced  by  piling  the  hides  one  upon  another. 

Unhairing  by  means  of  lime  would  often  take 
twelve  or  fifteen  months  ;  this  operation  \vii!i 
barley,  or  the  acetous  part  of  tan,  could  not  be 
performed  in  less  than  two  months. 

The  slowness  of  these  operations,  which  tla- 
experiments  of  Seguui  have  shown,  may  be  fii> 


are  prepared  from  the  skins  of  animals  macera-  i^hed  in  a  few  days,  and  in  a  more  advantageous 
ted  for  a  long  time  with  lime  and  water,  to  pro  manner,  by  means  of  the  same  substances, prove, 
mote  the  separation  of  the  hair  and  wool,  and  of  ^^^^^  ^^e  nature  of  those  operations  was  not  un- 
the  fat  and  fleshy  parts,  in  which  recourse  is  also  derstood  by  those  who  performed  them.  Timbe 
had  to  the  assistance  uf  mechanical  pressure,  tanning,  properly  so  called,  were  as  link 
scraping  and  the  like.  The  skin,  wheh  thus  de-  known,  as  the  details  we  are  about  giving'  wil. 
prived  of  its  more  putrescible  part,  and  brought,  prove,  which  we  compare  with  the  least  impiu- 
considerably  toward  the  state  of  mere  fibre,  is  routine  now  in  practice, 
tanned  by  maceration  with  certain  astringent  sub-  Whatever  the  method  of  unhairing  was,  t'»e 
stances,  particularly  the  bark  of  the  oak-tree.  niode  of  tanning  was  always  the  same,  for  siiin^ 
The  hide  consists  almost  wholly  of  gelatin,  and  ""^^'^^  ^^^^  «^  ^^^^^  prepared  with  bar- 

all  that  is  necessary  is,  to  divest  it  of  the  hair,,    L?^        ah  ,      .  . 

epidermis,  and  any  flesh  or  fat  adhering  to  it.— I  ^^'^  '"^^^  operating  would  take  eighteen 
This  is  commonly  done,  after  they  have  ^^^^^p'^]^*  oiu^^  whtn  it 

soaked  in  water  some  time,  and  handled  or  trod-' ^  ^^'^J^^^  hides  thoroughly, 
den  to  cleanse  them  from  filth,  by  immersing!    ^"^T^  the  substances  for  tannmg,  gallnut. 


them  in  milk  of  lime.  Some,  instead  of  lime, 
use  an  acescent  infusion  of  barley  or  rye  meal, 
or  spent  tan  ;  and  others  recommend  water  acidu- 
lated with  sulphuric  acid.  Similar  acidulous  wa- 
ters are  afterward  employed  for  raising  or  swel- 
ling the  hide,  when  this  is  necessary 


sumach,  and  the  bark  of  oak,  to  which  may  be 
added  catechu,  appear  the  most  proper,  at  least 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.  In  the 
middle  departments  of  France,  oak-bark  is  pre- 
ferred, because  it  is  the  cheapest  and  most  abun- 
dant substance.  To  use  it,  it  is  first  ground  to 
powder ;  then,  according  to  the  old  niode,  it  is 
put  into  large  holes  dug  in  the  ground,  which  are 

un- 


The  skins,  thus  prepared,  are  finally  to  under- 
go what  is  properly  called  the  .tanning.  ThisjSjSued  b^  ku^raate  l^y^^^^^ 
usually  done  by  throwmg  into  a  pit,  or  cistern  haired  hides 
made  in  the  ground,  a  quantity  oi  ground  oak-  As  the  principle  which  effects  the  tanning  can- 
bark  that  has  already  been  used,  and  on  this  not  act  in  the  interior  of  the  skin,  unless  carried 
the  skins  and  fresh  bark  in  alteniate  layers,  cov-^  by  some  liquid  in  which  it  is  first  dissolveil. 
ering  the  whole  with  half  a  foot  of  tan,  and  tanning  is  hot  produced  by  the  immediate  action 


treading  it  well  down.  The  tanning  may  be  ac- 
celerated by  adding  a  little  water. 

As  it  is  a  longtime  before  the  hide  is  thorough- 
ly tanned  in  this  mode,  at  least  many  months, 
during  which  the  bark  is  renewed  three  or  four 
times  ;  M.  Seguin  steeps  the  skins  in  a  strong  in- 
fusion of  tan,  aiid  assists  its  action  by  heat. — 
Chaptal  observes,  however,  that  this  requires 
an  extensive  apparatus  for  preparing  the  liquor 
and  the  skins:  the  leather  imbibes  so  much  wa- 
ter, that  it  remains  spongy  a  long  time,  and 
wrinkles  in  drying;  and  it  is  extremely  difficult 
so  to  arrange  the  hides  in  a  copper,  as  to  keep 
them  apart  from  each  other,  and  free  of  the  sides 
of  the  vessel. 

The  following  account  of  M.  Seguin's  practice, 
was  transmitted  to  England  in  the  year  1796 

To  tan  a  skin  is  to  take  away  its  putrescent 
quality,  preserving,  howe\cr,  a  certain  degree 
of  pliability.  This  is  effected  by  incorporating 
with  the  skin  particles  of  a  substance  which  de- 
stroys their  tendency  to  putrefaction. 

The  operations  relating  to  tanning  are  there 
fore  of  two  kinds: — the  first  is  merely  depriving 
the  skin  of  those  parts  which  would  oppose  its 
preservation,  or  which  adhere  to  it  but  little, 
such  as  hair  and  flesh  ;  the  other  consists  in  in- 


of  the  powdered  bark  upon  the  skin,  but  only  by 
the  action  of  the  dissolution  of  the  tanning  prin- 
ciple originally  contained  in  the  bark.  The  tan 
therefore  has  the  tanning  property  only  when 
wetted  so  much  as  not  to  absorb  all  the  water 
thrown  on  it.  But  as  tanners  put  in  their  vats 
only  a  small  portion  of  water  compared  to  what 
would  be  necessary  to  deprive  the  bark  of  all  the 
tanning  principle  which  it  contains,  the  bark 
put  into  the  vats  preserves,  when  taken  out.  a 
portion  of  its  tanning  principle 

This  waste  is  not  the  only  disadvantage  of  the 
old  modes  of  proceeding  ;  they  are,  besides,  li- 
able never  to  produce  in  the  skins  a  complete 
saturation  with  the  tanning  principle.  For,  as 
the  property  of  attraction  is  common  to  all  bo- 
dies, according  to  the  different  degree  of  satura- 
tion, the  water  containing  in  solution  a  certain 
quantity  of  the  tanning  principle,  will  not  part, 
to  a  fixed  weight  of  skins,  with  as  much  as  tlie 
same  quantity  of  water  will,  in  which  a  greater 
quantity  of  the  principle  is  dissolved. 

As  the  water  which,  in  the  old  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding, is  in  the  vats,  can  contain  but  a  smaU 
portion  of  the  tanning  principle,  owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  operation,  it  can  give  but  a  small 
portion  of  it  to  the  skin,  and  even  this  it  parti 
with  by  slow  degrees.   Hence,  the  slowness  if 


^Hif  ^mbg  of  Mm  mccoT^ng  to  the  old  nict^oc:. 
^Idk  raytired  two  whole  years,  ami  aonieiime.H 
iSi^e,  More  a  .^kiti  w^s  weU  tanned  to  the  ctn- 
Ife^  H&vtm  aHo,  ihe  imperfection  ol'  skins  tan 
icil  hy  that  method  ;  an  iroperfection  resulting 
uum  ihe  non- saturation  of  the  tanning  principle, 
tven  when  it  had  penetrated  the  centre. 

The  important  desideratum  was,  therefore,  to 
«;tt  together,  within  a  small  compass,  the  tan- 
..r  ^  principle,  to  increase  its  action,  and  pi*oduce 
111  the  hide  a  complete  saturation  in  a  much  short- 
er time  than  that  necessary  for  the  incomplete 
tanning  pi*oduced  in  vats.  But,  first  of  all,  it 
vsas  necessary  to  analyze  the  skin,  analyze  the 
'eather,  and  analvzc  the  oak-bark.    The  pnnci- 

!ts  of  these  three  substances  were  to  be  msula- 
.cd,  and  their  action  upon  one  another  determin- 
ed, the  inftutnce  of  their  combination  upon  that 
iPtion  known,  and  the  circumstances  most  pro- 
uLCiive  of  its  greatest  action  found  out. 

Sct^in,  by  foHowing  this  method,  has  deter 
iitincd  :  .    .  • 

1.  That  the  skin  deprived  of  flesh  and  hair,  is 
a  substance  which  cm  easily,  by  a  proper  pro- 
rc^s.  be  entirely  converted  into  an  animal  jelly 

2.  That  a  solution  of  this  last  mentioned  sub- 
^'..tnce,  mixed  with  a  solution  of  t:in,  forms  im- 
Tiicdi.itely  an  iniputresciblc  and  indissoluble  com- 

[.-uiid. 

3.  That  the  solution  of  tan  is  composed  of  two 
very  distinct  substances ;  one  of  which  precipi- 

the  solution  of  v^lue,  and  which  is  the  true 
!.:r...nig  substance;  the  other,  which  precipitates 

V  ..,,]iaie  of  iron,  wiihout  precipitating  the  solu- 
i.  II  of  glue,  and  wliich  produces  only  the  neces 
-  i.y  di-soxygciiution  of  tlie  skin,  and  of  the  sub 
i'.a  .ce  which  connects  the  hair  to  the  skin. 

4.  That  the  operation  of  tanning  is  not  a  sim 
j!c  combination  of  the  skin  with  the  principle 
v.iich  precipitates  the  glue,  but  a  combination  of 
♦hut  principle  with  the  skin  disoxygenized  by 
tlie  substance,  which  in  the  dissolution  of  tan  is 
f  vjnd  to  ]>rtcipitate  the  sulphate  of  iron  ;  so  that 
c  .  cry  substance  proper  for  tanning  should  pjossess 
t'.e  properties  of  precipitating  the  solution  of 
•^:  ..e,  and  of  precipitating  tlie  sulphate  of  iron.  ^ 

i.  That  the  operation  of  tanning  consists  in 
:^v.  t  iling  the  skins  by  means  of  an  acidulous  prin- 
rijde;  to  disoxygenize,  by  means  of  the  princi- 
pic  which  in  the  solution  of  bark  precipitates  the 

V  liitionof  sulphate  of  iron, that  substance  which 
fMuitrcts  the  hair  to  the  skin,  and  thus  produce 
..!  easy  unhairing  ;  to  disoxygenize  the  skin  by 
MM Mns  of  the  same  principle,  and  to  bring  it  by 

•  lih  disoxygenation-to  the  middle  state  between 
.  .uf  and  skin  ;  and  then  to  combine  with  it,  after 
li  iiidisoxygenation,  and  while  it  is  in  this  middle 
b  ate,  that  particular  substance  in  oak  bark,  as 
\^c!l  as  in  many  other  vegeti  bles,  which  is  found 
to  precipitate  the  solution  of  glue,  and  which  is 

.  t,  as  has  been  hitherto  conceived,  an  astrin- 
r.  i.t  substance. 

Agreeably  to  these  discoveries,  there  only  re- 
^.ains,  in  order  to  tan  speedily  and  completely, 
condense  the  tanning  princijjle  so  as  to  accele- 

..tc  its  action.  Scguiii,  to  effect  this,  follows  a 
v«  ry  simple  process.    He  pours  water  upon  the 

>\vdered  tan,  contained  in  an  apparatus  nearly 
*>  i.ilar  to  that  made  use  of  in  saltpetre  works.»— 
I  Ills  water,  by  going  through  the  tan,  takes 
::*>m  it  a  portion  of  its  tanning  principle,  and  by 
viccessivc  filtrations  dissolves  every  time  an  ad- 

•  1 1  Dual  quantity  of  it,  till  at  last  the  bark  rather 

•  :  :1s  to  deprive  it  of  stmie  than  to  give  up  more. 

uin  succeeds  in  bringing  these  solutions  to 
^  a  degree  of  stren;^th,  that,  he  says,  he  can, 
*'\  taking  proper  measure,  tan  calf-skin  in  24 
1:  •  b,  and  the  strongest  ox-hides  in  seven  or 
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ei^t  4iyt.  "these  salatfiiaft  containing  a  gieai 
quantity  of  the  i^nn^ng  principle,  impart  to  the 
^kin  as  much  of  It  it  can  absorb,  so  that  it  can 
e  [k  ii  t'rl7^ily  attain  a  complete  saturation  of  the 
pnnci|>ie,  and  prodnce  leather  of  aqualrty  much 
superior  to  that  of  most  countries  famous  for 
their  leather. 

On  the  above  I  have  only  to  remark,  that  eve- 
ry new  art  or  considerable  improvement  must 
unavoidably  be  attended  with  many  difhcultics  in 
the  establishment  of  a  manufactory  in  the  large 
ay.  From  private  inquiry  1  find,  that  this  also 
has  its  difficulties,  which  have  hitherto  prevent 
cd  its  being  carried  into  full  effect  in  this  coun- 
try. Of  what  nature  these  may  be  I  am  not  de- 
cidedly informed, and  mention  them  in  this  place 
only  to  prevent  manufacturers  from  engaging  in  an 
undertaking  of  this  kind,  without  cautious  in- 
quiry. 

M.  Desmond  has  recommended,  to  saturate 
water  with  taimin,  by  aflusion  on  successive  por- 
tions of  oak-bark,  or  whatever  may  be  used  ; 
and  when  the  bark  will  give  out  no  more  tannin. 


innocent,  the«  m»jr  lie  jOlci^fiiiA  t^ti  aufc^^^^ 
of  it  aathef^ler*  -  - 

The  Bene  niacaAfe'il  ^fat  In  alt  casp^ 
where  mher  nsild  an4  fliiielJa^tiouit  remeiie% 
are  proper  to  be  recommended.  It  is  particular- 
ly useful  in  the  dysentery  and  sunimer  com- 
plaints  of  childi-en  ;  and  the  leaves  may  be  ap- 
plied in  cases  of  inflammatiou  of  the  eyes,  and 
as  a  dressing  for  bums,  blisters,  &c  There  is 
no  provident  family,  that  knew  the  value  of  the 
Bene  plant,  I  believe,  who  would  ever  neglect 
planting  a  few  of  these  seed  everv  spring,  in  sonic 
border  of  the  garden,  to  have  fresh  leaves,  al- 
ways at  hand  in  case  of  need,  during  the  sum- 
mer season.  Although  the  sessamum  requires  a 
warm  climate  to  bring  its  seed  to  maturity,  it 
vyill  grow  well  enough  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States  to  fui-nish  its  mucilage,  during  the  whole 
of  the  season  it  is  most  genei*ally  wanted. 

The  greatest  quantity  of  this  mucilage  is  ob- 
tained from  the  youngest  leaves ;  and  it  is  best 
when  made  from  them  while  green,  just  as  they 


...  ^  ,  ire  pulled  from  the  plants.  These  leaves,  how'- 
to  extract  what  gallic  acid  still  remains  m  it,  by  ever,  may  be  gathered  at  any  time  durinjr  the 
pourmg  on  fresh  water.  To  thelatter,  or  acidu-j summer,  and  if  carefully  dried,  they  will  serve 
lous  liquor,  he  adds  one-thousandth  part  by  mea-  i  to  afford  mucilage  until  green  leaves  may  be 
sure  of  sulphuric  acid;  and  in  this  steeps  the  had  again, 
hide,  till  the  hair  will  come  off  easily  by  sera- 

  ...  •         '     1  he  sessamum  is  one  of  the  most  invaluable 

plants  I  know.  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  however, 
that  such  entire  dependance  ought  to  be  placed 
on  this  or  any  other  remedy,  as  to  neglect  such 
other  means  as  have  been  heretofore  found  use- 
ful. In  all  cases  of  dysentery  and  colera  infan- 
tum (both  of  which  are  diseases  of  great  dan- 
ger) the  advice  of  a  skilful  physician  should 
always  be  obtained  when  practicable.  But  I 
may  safely  assert,  that  if  the  virtues  of  the 
Bene  leaves  were  known  as  generally  as  they 

^     ^  ^  ^*^^y  would  save  the  good  people  o£ 

observes,  that  1  lb. of  catechu  is  nearly  equal  io.^^.^  United  States  many  thousand  dollars  annu- 
2k  of  galls,  3  of  sumach.  7i  of  the  bark  of  the^**^'  ^"/^  **P*^"^      procure  nauseouu 

Leicester  willow,  8^  of  oak-bark,  11  of  the  bark '  {|^"SS  of  various  kinds,  that  are  not  only  useless 
of  the  Spanish  chesnut,  18  of  elm-bark,  and  21  injurious  to  those  who  take  them, 

of  common  willow-bark,  with  respect  to  the  tan  In  August  last,  a  boy  six  or  eight  years  old 
nin  contained  in  them.  He  observes  too.  that  was  severely  afflicted  with  a  bowel  complaint^ 
leather  slowly  tanned  in  weak  infusions  of  barks •  following  the  meazles  ;  and  for  two  weeks  he 
appears  to  be  better  in  quality,  being  both  softer  had  tried  various  remedies,  that  had  been  pre- 
and  stronger  than  when  tanned  by  strong  infu-l  scribed  forhin,  but  with  little  advantage.  For 
sions  ;  and  he  ascribes  this  to  the  extractive  the  last  six  hours,  before  I  was  called  on  to  visit 


ping.  When  raising  is  necessary,  he  steeps  the 
hide  ten  or  twelve  hours  in  water  acidulated  with 
a  five-hundredth  part  by  measure  of  sulphuric 
acid  ;  after  which  they  are  to  be  washed  repeat- 
edly, and  scraped  with  the  round  knife.  Lastly, 
the  hides  are  to  be  steeped  some  hours  in  a  weak 
solution  of  tannin,  then  a  few  days  in  a  stronger, 
and  this  must  be  renewed  as  the  tannin  is  ex- 
hausted, till  the  leather  is  fully  tanned. 

For  the  softer  skins,  as  calves,  goats,  &c.  he 
does  not  use  the  acid  mixture,  but  milk  of  lime. 
Of  substances  used  for  tanning  Sir  H.Davy 


matter  they  imbibe.  This  principle,  therefore, 
affects  the  quality  of  the  material  employed  in 
tanning  ;  and  galls,  which  contain  a  great  deal  of 
tannin,  make  a  hard  leather,  and  liable  to  crack, 
from  their  deficiency  of  extractive  matter, — 
^nn,  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys. — Philoa.  Trufis.-^ 
Philos.  Mag.-^Chafital*a  Chem, 


FOR  THE  AMERICj^N  FAU3IER. 

THE  SESAMUM  INDICUM,  OR  BENE 
PLANT. 
Mr.  Skinner* 

Sir — The  Bene  plant,  or  Stsmnuin  Indiciim 
is  a  tender  annual  |>lant,  that  is  easily  injured 
by  the  frost,  and  requires  a  warm  climate  to 
bring  its  seed  to  maturity,  'i  he  plains  grow 
erect,  stems  frtim  three  to  six  feet  high,  with 
numerous  branches,  bearing  their  seed  m  small 
square  capsules.  The  seed  should  be  planted  as 
early  in  the  spring  as  it  is  usual  to  sow  the  seed 
of  other  tender  annual  plants. 

One  leaf  of  the  Bene  plnnt,  immersed  in  a 


him  he  had  sat  almost  constantly  on  the  stool, 
passing  small  quantities  of  bloody  and  slimy  mat- 
ter; and  crymg  with  the  pain  and  griping  of 
his  bowels.  1  made  him  a  warm  infusion  of  the 
Bene  leaf,  and  let  him  drink  as  freely  as  he 
would.  In  less  than  half  an  hour  his  pain  ceas- 
ed, and  he  fell  asleep,  and  was  not  disturbed  for 
eight  hours  afterwards.  On  the  next  day,  when 
I  visited  him,  I  found  him  complaining  again, 
of  a  return  of  his  pain,  and  frequent  and  ineffec- 
tual calls  to  the  pot.  I  again  administered  the 
Bene  mucilage,  without  any  other  medicine; 
and  advised  his  pe:  sistin'^  steadily  in  the  use  of  it. 
He  followed  my  directions,  and  was  perfectly 
rest')red  to  his  health  by  this  remedy,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days. 

A  child,  aged  about  ten  months,  was  seen  by 
me  in  July  la^t,  having  high  fever,  and  great 
Uiirst,  bowels  griped,  wit]i  passages  slimy  and 
inixed  with  blood.  I  j)nt  one  of  the  green 
It  aves  of  ilie  Bene  plant  into  a  small  tumbler 
iiiil  ut"  spiini;  water,  and  o.Tered  it  to  drink;  but 
tlic  ifkfcjjt  tarried  from  it  with  disgust,  crying 
thi  ou.^li  fear  (u"  its  .;eiii^-  forced  to  swallow  another 
tumbler  of  pare  water,  changes  the  whole  of  it  j  dose  of  such  physic  as  its  mother  had  been  giv- 
immediately,  into  a  perfect  mucilage;  that  is  ing  to  it.  1  rcnovLd  the  tumbler,  therefore, 
clear,  tasteless,  and  inodorous.  Sick  children  immediately,  out  of  its  view,  and  took  the  leaf 
take  this  mucilage  with  the  same  avidity  they  out  of  it.  The  cle^r  B^  ne  mucilage  was  then 
would  drink  cold  water— -and  as  it  is  perfectly  presented  to  liic  child,  and  it  drank  of  it  wi*^ 
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avKUiy,  holding  fa&t  to  the  tumbler  until  its 
thirst  was  satisfied.  This  pleasant  drink  was 
repeated  as  often  a»  the  child  would  take  it,  and 
it  was  restored,  thereby,  to  its  perfect  health 
in  two  or  three  days. 

There  was  no  resort  to  any  medicine,  in  ei- 
ther of  the  above  cases,  after  the  Bene  muci* 
lage  was  given.  Caster  oil  had  been  previous- 
ly administered,  and  various  other  means  had 
been  used,  but  nothing  that  had  been  tried, 
seemed  to  be  of  any  great  use  until  this  ne^u 
remedy  was  resorted  to.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  much  good  may  be  done  with  it;  and  1 
hope  many  persons  will  be  prevailed  on  to  sow 
the  seed  next  spririg ;  that  a  more  full  and  fair 
trial  may  be  given  to  this  mucilage.  On  the 
first  of  September  last,  I  was  attacked  nay  self, 
in  the  morning,  with  an  inflammation  in  my 
.  right  eye.  During  the  whole  day  I  was  in  con- 
stant pain,  and  as  the  evening  approached  the 
irritation  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  I  was 
jobiiged  to  retire  from  the  light.  I  prepared  some 
of  the  Bene  mucilage  with  warm  water ;  and 
Applying  it  directly  to  my  eye,  I  derived  imme- 
diately, much  greater  relief  from  it  than  1  had 
anticipated.  I  next  took  the  leaves  out  of  the 
warm  water,  and  applied  them  to  my  eye. 
They  were  exceedingly  soft,  smooth,  and  com- 
fortable ;  and  procured  me  a  good  night's  rest ; 
and  in  the  morning  I  found  myself  entirely  free 
frona  any  appearance  of  the  inflammation  that 
attacked  me. 

But  independent  of  the  uses  of  the  Bene  leaf, 
as  above,  the  Bene  aeed^  are  invtUvuble  on  ac- 
count of  the  oil  they  afford.  Two  gallons  of  the 
seed  will  yield,  it  is  said,  one  gallon  of  oil,  equal 
in  every  respect,  if  -not  superior  to  olive  oil 
Their  seed  are  also  good  as  food  for  man  and 
beast.  To  obtain  a  c:op  for  general  purposes 
of  this  kind— the  seed  should  be  planted,  I  pre- 
sume, like  cotton,  in  rows,  wide  enough  apart 
to  admit  of  cultivation  with  the  plough. 

I  fear,  sir,  my  letter  may  have  become  as  te 
dious  as  it  is  lengthy^  1  shall  conclude  it,  there- 
fore, immediately,  observing  only,  that  I  have 
a  plentiful  supply  of  the  true*  Bene  seed,  just 
received  from  South  Carolina ;  and  it  will  afford 
me  great  pleasure  to  furnish  them  to  any  person 
who  may  want  them.  I  intend  to  keep  a  regu- 
lar supply  of  these  seed  for  distribution  annually, 
so  that  those  of  our  good  people  who  live  in  lati- 
tudes, where  the  Bene  plant  will  not  come  to 
perfect  maturity,  may,  notwithstanding,  be  pro- 
vided with  them  always.  The  Bene  seed  are 
so  very  small,  that  half  a  thimble  full  of  them 
will  produce  as  many  plants  as  any  family  will 
want  for  medicinal  purposes.  JVb  charge  will 
be  made  by  me,  at  any  time,  for  these  "seed; 
but  as  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  refusing  all 
letters  on  which  the  postage  is  hot  paid,  I  must 
apprise  your  readers  of  this  to  prevent  disappoint- 
ments. 

I  am,  very  respectfully. 

Your  friend. 

And  ob't  serv 't, 

JAMES  SMITH. 

Vaccine  Inatitution,  Baltimore^  ") 
December  25th,  1823.  5 


TO  THE  EDITOR  O*   1  Ht  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

CHEAT— Again. 
Dear  Sir, 

A  great  deal  has,  of  late,  been  written  to  ve- 
ry little  purpose,  on  the  subject  of  cheat.  From 
actual  experiment,  1  have  found  that  wheat 
perfectly  clear  of  chtat  when  sowed,  will  oc- 
casionally be  filled  with  it  at  harvest;  should 
the  season  have  been  unfavourable,  the  land 
badly  prepared,  or  the  wheat  crippled  by  the 
operation  of  the  fly.  Could  the  point  in  dispute 
be  decided  at  once,  satisfactorily  to  every  one, 
it  would  be  of  no  advantage  whatever,  as  we 
already  know  enough  to  enable  us  to  avoid  the 
deprecated  evil,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  hu- 
man means.  Sow  clean  wheat,  cultivate  the 
land  well,  and  ameliorate  the  soil,  to  the 
utmost  practicable  limit.  If  we  are  then  pester 
ed  with  cheat,  no  blame  can  be  attached  to  us — 
we  will  have  done  our  duty.  But  sow  wheat 
mixed  with  cheat,  cockle,  and  onions,  and  my 
word  for  it,  you  will  be  paid  in  kind.  In  one  case 
the  crop  may  /loasibly  be  infested  with  cheat ; 
in  the  other  the  thing  is  absolutely  certain— but 
worse  than  this,  the  wheat  will  continue  to  be- 
come much  more  foul  every  year.  Much  more 
heat  and  moisture  are  requisite  for  the  germina- 
tion of  cheat  and  cockle,  than  wheat,  thevwill,,  ,  ,  .  .  ,  r  ^ 
therefore,  frequently  remain  in  and  on  the  ground!  atmosphere  wi  I  be  drawn  to  the  bottom  of  thc^- 

perfectly  sound,   when  wheat  would  have  com^'^ce,  which  will  rapidly  destroy  it.   The  hou.^ 


The  manner  which  I  have  pursued,  and  whirh 
I  strongly  recommend  to  the  observance  of  v. 
readers  is,  to  cut  the  ice  as  nearly  into  squam 
as  can  conveniently  be  done,  and  when  convevcti 
to  the  house,  lay  these  down  carefully,  in  re;^- 
lar  layers,  taking  care  to  break  them  as  little  jl^ 
possible.  As  soon  as  the  first  layer  or  stratum  \s 
completed,  fill  up  with  fine  ice  all  the  crevice^ 
which  the  angles  in  the  pieces  may  have  occit- 
sioned,  then  sweep  the  surface  clean,  from  al 
small  fragments  of  ice,  so  as  to  leave  a  smoottii 
clear  floor  or  surface,  to  commence  your  succcedi 
ing  stratum  or  layer  upon;  and  thus  procetxi^ 
until  the  house  shall  have  been  completely  filled 
In  this  manner,  I  have  found  that  one-third  more 
ice,  can  be  stowed  in  a  given  space,  than  coulj 
be  put  into  it  by  the  ordinary  mode  of  pound 
ing ;  and  as  there  will  not  be  the  smallest  crevice 
throughout  the  whole  mass,  if  the  plan  here  rt 
commended  is  properly  executed,  it  is  confident 
ly  asserted  that  the  ice  will  last  double  09  long  a: 
under  the  common  mode  of  securing  it. 

Every  ice  house  should  be  provided  with  ^ 
drain  to  carry  off  the  drippings,  throughout  thi 
warm  season,  unless  the  bottom  be  an  open  pc 
reus,  sandy  soil ;  as  nothing  is  so  fatal  to  ice  a 
moisture.  This  drain  should  be  so  constructed  a 
not  to  admit  air,  else  a  constant  current  of  wanu^ 


♦  nere  are  Jive  sfieciea  of  the  Seaamum, 
viz  :  iBt,  S.  orientale,  common  Seaamum^  or  oily 
ffrain,  2d.  S.  luteum,  yellow  Jlowertd  Seaavium, 
id.  6\  iWrficw7/2,  or  Bene  Plant.  4th,  S.laciniatum, 
Jagged  Seaarnum,  5th,  S.  Prostratum.  Dwarf 
honey  Seaamum, 

See  Jieea'  Cy$lofiedia, 


up, ;  consequently,  the  earth  will,  in  the  course  of 
time,  become  filled  with  the,  germinating  prin- 
ciples of  these  plants,  exactly  as  it  is  with  those 
of^ many  other  noxious  weeds — with  onions,  this 
ties,  docks,  &c.  The  farmer,  after  sowing  a 
crop  in  first  rate  style,  \s  frequently  much  sur- 
prised to  find  at  harvest  many  intruders,  not  re- 
flecting at  all  upon  the  prolific  cause  of  his  dis- 
appointed hopes.  Those  persons  who  oppose 
the  opinion  that  wheat  produces  cheat,  do  it 
upon  this  ground,  that  cheat  in  that  event  must 
be  a  mule  plant,  and  could  not,  of  course,  re- 
produce Itself,  which  |t  is  well  known,  it  does. 
This  may"  be  accounted  for  upon  the  supposition 
that  wheat  is  a  a/ieciea  of  the  genus,  of  which 
cheat  stands  at  the  head.  In  other  words,  that 
wheat  is  only  improved  cheat;  to  believe  which, 
requires  no  greater  stretch  of  fancy,  than  the 
acknowledgment  of  a  fact,  very  generally  known, 
that  the  finest  apples  we  now  have,  are  the 
improved  progeny  of  the  original  crab. 

Very  respectfully, 

R.  B.  BUCKNER. 
rtnt'Nill,  July  28M,  1823. 

ON  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  ICE  HOU 
SES  AND  STOWING  AWAY  OF  ICE. 

TO  TH)i;^  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

Sir — Having  observed  in  a  late  number  of  the 
American  Farmer,  some  remarks  upon  the  con- 
venience and  utility  of  securing  a  plentiful  sup 
ply  of  ice,  for  use  through  the  summer  season,  I 
take  the  liberty  to  add  a  few  observations  upon 
the  subject,  which  if  you  think  useful,  you  are 
at  liberty  to  insert  in  your  valuable  journal. 

As  it  would  neither  be  convenient  to  myself, 
nor  beneficial  to  the  object  we  have  in  view,  to 
enter  upon  an  extended  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject, I  shall  at  once  piv^eed  to  remark,  that  the 
common  manner  pursued,  by  almost  every  one  in 
putting  up  ice,  is  to  throw  it  promiscuously  into 
the  house,  and  then  employ  labourers,  to  break 
it  into  small  pieces.  In  this  manner  of  secuiing 
it,  numberless  interstices  are  formed  by  the 
angles  of  the  pieces  after  they  are  broken,  which 
being  filled  with  air,  operate  of  course  through 
the  season,  to  promote  the  decay  of  the  ice,  and 
greatly  accelerate  i^  dissolution. 


which  the  writer  *of  these  remarks  has  erecicd, 
is  of  the  most  simple  construction,  and  a  similar 
one  may  be  built  by  any  farmer,  for  an  expense 
net  exceeding  {30.  It  has  been  filled  in  the  maL 
ner  here  recommended,  and  has  not  been  jvithout 
ice  since  it  was  first  stocked,  and  at  this  time, 
contains  a  considei^ble  quantity,  notwithstandint; 
the  most  profuse  ^use  was  made  of  it,  by  two 
families  during  the' whole  of  last  summer. 

The  following  plan  is  recommended  in  the  con- 
struction of  ice  houses.  Dig  a  pit  on  the  N.  or 
N.  W.  side  of  a  bank  or  hill,  18  feet  square,  aiui 
about  14  feet  deep  on  the  upper  side,  to  whicii 
depth,  the  pit  may  be  raised  all  round  by  the 
dirt,  being  thrown  to  the  lower  side ;  build  iu  this 
pit  a  house  of  white  oak  logs,  so  as  to  leave  a 
clear  space  between  the  outsides  of  the  house, 
and  the  wall  of  the  pit,  of  about  2  feet— if  ilic 
bank  is  of  hard  clay,  it  will  need  no  stay ;  if  it 
be  not  of  clay,  or  hard  firm  soil,  it  must  be  stay- 
ed by  pieces'of  plank,  pi  opped  against  it  from  the 
outsides  of  the  logs,  so  as  to  prevent  its  cover- 
ing the  space  between  the  logs ;  and  this  bank 
should  be  filled  all  round  with  straw,  and  the  in- 
sides  of  the  logs  boarded  up,  so  as  to  present  a 
smooth  even  surface,  this  will  leave  the  inside  ot 
the  house  about  12  or  13  feet  square,  which  will 
be  sufficient  for  any  family. 

The  drain  from  the  bottom  of  the  house  should 
be  placed  on  the  lowest  side,  to  which  a  sufficient 
fall  ought  to  be  secured  from  all  parts  of  the  foun- 
dation. The  drain  should  be  formed  by  stone,  >c 
laid,  as  to  afford  an  opening,  for  the  water  readi- 
ly to  pass  off,  and  then  covered  up  with  earth,  ta 
king  care  to  allow  to  it  a  sufficient  fall,  and  then 
its  termination  be  covered  slightly  with  earth,  so 
that  no  air  can  pass  up,  whilst  the  moisture  m:i> 
gradually  soak  through.  Lay  at  the  bottom  o! 
the  house  sleepers,  so  as  to  raise  the  planks  tu 
be  placed  upon  them,  about  one  foot  from  the 
ground,  and  upon  these  planks  lay  your  fifbt 
strata  of  ice,  as  is  here  before  directed. 

After  raising  your  house  with  logs,  as  here  re- 
comm^r.cicd,  to  the  height  of  about  :  4  feet,  build 
another  house  over  it,  with  logs  to  be  placed  upon 
the  surface  ot  the  ground  alt  the  outer  edge  ot  tht; 
pit,  raise  this  house  about  three  feet  high,  upori 
which  j>lace  your  roof,  and  from  the  inner  logs, 
which  inclose  the  ice  to  the  outer  one»,  which 
support  the  roof,  nail  planks,  and  stow  the  whole 
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^^nce under  tbea\  with  straw;  yoo  thus  have 
.  n  hou^e  &urroxmdtd  tjri  lU  sides  with  a  thick* 
•  t'W  of  Si^iouC  two  feet  ot  striaw.  W  hen  Uie  ice  is 
f^4t  away,  cover  the  wljole  wiih  :  K,tul?l  /  thick 
v.,  ol  straw,  which  lihotild  be  i  euioved  once  or 
-  .  JCc-,  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  ii  bccames 
'.ci,  and  replace  it  with  afresh  dry  covenng, 
M  pursuing  these  means,  you  need  never  be 
uhout  a  plentiful  supply  of  ice  at  all  seasons. 

P.  C  T. 


■tO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

glandersIn  horses. 

Downingiown,  V2mo,  19rA,  1823. 
I'sTEEMED  Friend, 

I  have  noticed  in  the  last  Farmer,  a  proposal  to 
tnd  thy  subscribers  one  half  sheet  with  adver- 
*^  cements,  and  an  almanack  in  the  fall;  which  1 
•  I'nk  I  may  be  safe  in  saying,  will  be  a  gratui- 

us  addition  to  all  those  who  estimate  the  pre- 
enl  value  of  thy  paper  properly. 

1  have  also  noticed  a  request  made  by  Robert 
I.owry,  in  the  last  Farmer,  for  information  res- 
ptcting  the  glanders ;  to  whom  I  feel  willing  to 
"ive  my  small  experience,  or  do  any  thing  in  my 
;.r,wer  for  the  preservation  of  so  useful  ah  animal. 

I  have  in  all  the  cases  that  have  come  within 
my  knowledge,  uniformly  traced  them  back  to 
IK  hat  is  here  termed  the  distemper;  that  is,  the 
i>st  stages  of  the  disease,  are  in  my  opinion, 
uhat  is  called  the  distemper,  and  by  some  the 
strangles. 

I  consider  the  glanders  to  be  a  neglected  or 
:  inlent  case  of  the  distemper  :  from  a  repeated 
r.ischarge  from  the  nose,  and  constant  inilamma- 
•ion,  the  glands  become  ulcerated,  and  finally 
ihe  smaller  bones  of  the  nose  become  carious, 
and  of  course  incurable,  as  they  are  not  so  situa- 
;ctl,  as  to  admit  of  an  operation  being  perform- 
ed on  them;  in  this  stage  the  horse  has  been  in- 
oculated, mercury  has  been  tried,  and  both  with- 
out success. 

But  take  the  distemper,  or  strangles,  in  time, 
cure  it  effectually  ani  you  prevent  the  glanders. 

SYMPTOMS. 

The  first  thing  discovered  is  a  rattling  in  the 
ihroat,  with  dulness  of  countenance,  apparent 
drowsiness,  and  some  fever,  then  a  swelling  in 
the  throat  and  between  the  jaws,  a  dis*  harge  at 
the  nose,  and  sometimes  cough;  if  the  horse 
Joes  not  die  by  the  swelling  at.  his  throat,  it  be- 
comes what  is  called  glanders. 

CURE. 

Dissolve  one  pound  of  glauber  salts  in  warm 
>rater,  set  it  in  a  bucket  in  his  manger,  and  he 
will  drink  it;  take  half  a  gallon  of  blood  from 
his  neck  vein  ;  give  a  mash  of  two  quarts  of 
wheat  bran  scalded  with  sa!3safrass  tea,  after 
which  offer  him  lukewarm  water  to  drink,  and 
do  not  suffer  him  to  drink  any  other  kind  for  that 
day,  next  morning  take  the  same  quantity  of 
blood  as  before,  give  a  mash  as  before,  with  the 


you  to  pa-e  :r,;,  vol.  f.th,  of  Ihe  Meiliciil  (ttpo&i 
tory»  |JtiL^ll^lu'Ll  ih  thu  ytar  1803.    On  a  peruswi 
of  the  article,  1  attach  great  import; iinct-  to  i 
Luul  as  it  is  well  mitten,  would  recr^mmeiid  n  \ 
i\  place  in  the  Americar:  Fantier,    The  accouiu 


ifiin  a  letter  from  Mr.  John  Dtnnis^MiCli  ftlUOT-  «ritb  tte 


shortne^is  of  yuur  summers,  arvd  the  liahjHty  ot 
the]>[;a  to  Jjt  injured  by  the  fro&c,  form  tlie  only 
uhjLCtinri  i(j  i?iv  hiLtcr  nLr>.lr:-  r.^  sC^nU-  oI  New 
iht  ^ciuT^,  pf  rti^i>s,  ;  . v  l.-- ! i rr  ii*  to  bi.^ 
p  re  f c  r r  e  d*    W  u  e  ti  t  h  t  e  a  rth  i  s  o  t ,  ■     repleti  ished 


k^lLimpetiiatc  it^dt  provided 


ber  of  Congress  from  the  eastern  shore  of  Vir 
ginia,  to  Dr.  Mitchell.  Colonel  Allen  Rogers  of 
this  vicinity,  was  lately  in  Northampton,  and 
yesterday  assured  me  that  the  pea  still  maintain- 
ed the  reputation  there,  which  it  had  when  Mr. 
Dennis  wrote,  30  years  ago. 

V  ery  respectfully, 

CALVIN  JONES. 

John  S.  Skinner,  Esq. 

From  the  6th  vol,  of  the  JVew  York  Medical 
Rtfio6itory* 

Ati  account  of  a  plant  called  the  Magothy  bay 
bean,  or  Accomack  pea,  cultivated  for  fertiliz- 
ing lands :  In  a  letter  to  Doctor  Mitchell,  from 
the  Hon.  John  Dennis,  Representative  in  Con- 
gress from  Marvland,  dated  Washington  city, 
December  10,  1802  : — 

In  conformity  with  your  request,  you  will  find 
herein  a  brief  description  of  the  Northampton 
bean,  sometimes  called  the  Accomack  pea,  alias 
the  Magothy  bay  bean,  with  an  imperfect  sketch 
of  some  of  its  principal  properties  and  uses.  ^ 

The  above  mentioned  bean  or  pea,  is  a  plant 
of  annual  growth,  varying  from  eighteen  inches 
to  three  and  a  half  feet  in  height,  according  to 
the  fertility  of  the  soil.  It  grows  in  almost  eve- 
ry kind  of  soil,  however  poor  by  nature,  or  im- 
poverished by  an  exhausting  cultivation ;  though 
It  succeeds  best  in  a  light,  loose  land,  and  does 
worst  in  hard  bindinj^  day.  It  has  a  small  tap 
root,  and  a  few  inconsiderable  lateral  roots,  with 
a  wide  spreading  top,  covered  closely  with  a  fo- 
liage, and  bearing  a  pod,  with  peas  or  beans 
therein  contained,  strongly  resembling  the  leaf, 

Cod  and  pea  of  the  locust  tree.  It  has,  therefore, 
^en  denominated,  by  some,  a  locust  tree  in 
miniature.  This  plant  has  the  singular  proper- 
ty of  expanding  its  foilage  in  the  clay  and  contract- 
ing it  in  the  night,  thereby  admitting  the  pas- 
sage of  the  dews  to  the  earth,  and  of  excluding 
therefrom  the  rays  of  the  sun.  To  this  cause 
has  been  very  much  attributed,  its  supposed  efl&- 
cacy  in  the  amelioration  of  the  soil. 

The  modes  of  propagating  and  perpetuating 
it  are  various,  but  those  generally  in  use,  and 

most  approved,  are  the  two  following,  viz.  to  r   ^.^^.^g,         mmeiea  witi 

sow  with  oats,  or  other  small  grain,  in  the  spring, ?kI  Jf^;ii!f  «f^nm™,.^^^l^^  t.*.«.^r.ti 
«        ♦J-  «1  «.u   by  the  middle  of  summer,  is  scarcely  percepti* 

from  a  pint  to  a  quart  of  the  pea  or  bean  to  theL  f     j  ,  J;     ,    ^  -  »j  ^ 

acre,  or  you  may  sow  it  on  the  ground  newly  "    „      r,  '  -Ji  ™K«rJ„l-  :V  . 

I...  Tf  K»      »  zes  and  adds  to  the  soil  wherever  it  grows; 

ploughed  by  Itself.   If  the  land  be  <rf  a  light,a,ut  jf     ^j,,  ^n,    je^ve  the  land  as  it  found 
loose  quality,  you  may  sow  the  above  quantity  on.""  .    .„..'  .'^...^  V.*    .-„«»lKir^..,.»«—  «f 
wheat,  or  oA  the  land  unploughed ;  but  if  the  ''^^^ 
soil  be  stiff  and  binding,  it  is  necessary  to  plough  «ha"«"»S  cultivation,  of  Indian  com  one  year, 
it.    A^  it  is  sometimes  injured  by  the  autumnal 
frosts,* and  never  sprouts  until  late  in  April  or 
the  first  of  May,  it  may  be  desirable  in  your 


that  where  the  land  be  stiff,  the  ground  be  bro- 
ken once  every  year,  and  where  light,  once  in 
two  years.  1  have  usually  planted  the  land  in 
Indian  com,  and  seeded  it  in  oats  or  other  small 
grain,  and  cultivated  it  alternately  in  the  one  or 
other  every  year ;  and  this  is  the  most  effectual 
and  expeditious  mode  of  introducing  and  of  per- 
petuating it.  The  year  the  land  is  in  com,  all 
the  peas  that  sprout  in  the  spring  will  be  de- 
stroyed by  cultivation  ;  but  there  still  remains  in 
the  earth  a  sufhcient  quantity  to  seed  it,  which 
will  come  up  with  wheat,  oats,  or  other  small 
grain,  the  succeeding  spring,  in  great  profusion ; 
will  grow  and  ftourish  with  it ;  and  will  have  at- 
tained a  height,  by  the  time  of  harvest,  (which 
in  Maryland,  is  m  July,)  that  is  sometimes, 
though  not  generally,  in  the  way  of  the  scythe. — 
As  soon  as  the  g^in  is  removed,  it  progresses 
with  great  rapidity,  and  attains  its  growth  some 
time  in  Augusta-overshadows  the  land,  suffoca- 
ting and  excluding  all  other  weeds  and  grass.  It 
now  puts  forth  a  yellow  blossom,  which  (particu- 
larly in  our  large  plantations,)  causes  the  field 
to  exhibit  a  most  beautiful  appearance  for  a  few 
weeks,  and  ripens  in  th^  month  of  October,  af- 
fording to  the  bees,  in  its  bloom,  delicious  suste- 
nance, and  to  the  sportsman,  in  its  maturity,  de- 
lightful amusement,  in  the  large  number  of  quails 
which  it  attracts,  and  for  which  it  furnishes  a 
nutritious  food,  whilst  it  shelters  them  from  the 
hawk.  After  the  pea  is  ripe,  we  frequently 
open  the  enclosure  to  cattle  and  sheep,  and  other 
animals,  and  the  cattle  and  hogs  are  fosd  of,  and 
fatten  on  it ;  but  carefully  exclude  cattle  and 
sheep  from  it  in  its  green  state,  since  they  speed- 
ily destroy  it. 

The  principal  use,  however,  to  which  it  is 
applied,  and  fur  which  it  is  the  most  prized, 
is  Its  application  as  a  manure,  to  which  it  con* 
tributes  as  well  by  its  properties  before-mention- 
ed, of  expansion  and  contraction,  to  which 
may  be  added  that  of  attraction,  as  by  the 
great  quantity  of  litter  which  it  leaves  on  the 
earth.  The  spring  succeeding  its  growth,  we 
find  it  a  little  in  the  way  of  the  plough,  and 
the  labourers  frequently  complain  of  it  on  that 
account;  but  after  two  or  three  ploughings, 
t  dissolves,  and  «ningles  with  the  earth,  and. 


idditioo  of  half  an  ounce  of  salt  petre  dissolved  northern  latitudes,  to  sow  it  as  early  as  possible  ; 


in  it,  let  his  food  be  wet,  and  of  a  weak  kind — a 
run  at  grass  after  the  first  two  days  would  be  of 
service. 

If  thee  thinks  this  prevention  better  than  a 
6ure,  thee  may  give  it  a  place  in  thy  paper. 

Respect  lull  V  thine, 

.    JOSEPH  KERSEY. 


>0< 


MAGOTHY  BAY  BEAN,  OR  PARTRIDGE 
PEA. 

Wake  Fore8\  Scpcember2\,  1823. 
Dv  AR  Sir, 

In  an  account  of  the  Accomack  pea,  which  I 
mentioned  to  you  in  a  former  letter,  I  will  refer 


and  where  it  is  sown  on  wheat,  or  by  itself,  on 
account  of  the  length  of  time  for  which  it  lies  on 
the  earth  before  it  germinates,  it  may  be  scat- 
tered over  the  groim»l  in  Febmary  or  March. — 
The  other  method  most  approved,  and  that 
which  is  the  most  economical,  with  regard  to 
seed,  is  to  plant  two  or  three  of  the  peas  or  beans 
in  the  hill  with  Indian  corn,  common  peas  or 
beans,  and  suffer  it  to  irrow  and  ripen  with  the 
same,  which  it  will  do  v,  itliout  any  injury  thereto ; 
and,  from  the  muUipiu  iiy  of  seed  it  contains, 

and  the  elastic  ttndei'.  y,  which     P^^^^^^^**  "^iiia'cuUrvatio^ 
the  bursting  of  its  i>«  .U,  it  will  spontaneously 
seed  the  earth,  with  as  much  or  more  regularity 
than  it  can  be  effected  by  any  other  mode.  The 


and  small  grain  the  next  year  succeeding,  for 
twenty  yeai*s  together,  we  apprehend  it  is  a 
ijreat  point  gained  with  us,  in  our  wornout  lands, 
where  other  sources  of  manure  are  yet  unat- 
tainable in  sufficient  quantities.  In  the  county 
of  Northampton,  in  Virginia,  where  this  plant 
was  first  discovered  to  be  useful,  they  have  cul- 
tivated their  lands  every  year,  for  twenty  years 
last  past.  In  Indian  com  or  oats,  and  find  th^ 
land,  without  the  aid  of  any  thing  but  the  pea, 
considerably  improved.  The  ardent  and  im- 
patient, who  expect  from  it  all  the  effects  of  a 
flutig  heap,  will,  however,  be  disappointed  ;  and 
the  husbandman  who  is  contented  to  grow  rich, 
and  flourish  by  a  slow  and  progressive  system, 
will  alone  appreciate  its  merits,  and  continue 


I  have  communicated  all  that  I  deem  im- 
portant on  the  subject,  but  will,  with  pleasure. 
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answer  any  queries  which  you  may  think  pro- 
per to  suggest ;  and  will  refer  you  to  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Stratton,  who  resides  in  the  county  in  which 
this  plant  was  first  discovered,  and  where  it  is 
now  in  universal  use,  for  a  fuller  account  of 
its  valuable  properties. 

FROM  THE  LONDON  FARMERS*  JOURNAL. 

ON  MERINO  SHEEP. 
(By  C.  C.  Western,  Esq.  M.  P.) 

Feiia:  Bali,  August  20,  1823. 

Sir, 

I  am  desirous,  through  the  channel  of  your 
useful  paper,  to  communicate  to  the  public 
bome  remarks,  the  result  of  long  experience  and 
observation,  upon  the  advantages  to  be  expect- 
ed from  the  encouragement  of  the  Merino 
breed  of  sheep,  and  I  trust  you  will  give  them 
a  place  when  nothing  more  interesting  happens 
to  occur. 

I  have  always  declared  my  opinion  to  be,  that 
the  Merino  sheep  want  to  be  made  ;  as  the  Lei 
cester  and  South-down  have  been.  They  requir- 
ed it,  indeed,  more  than  either,  and  1  think  de- 
serve it  better  than  either.  If  the  same  pains 
were  bestowed  upon  them  by  men  of  the  same 
superior  intelligence  as  those  who  devoted  them 
selves  to  the  cultivation  uf  the  New  Leicester, 
the  Meriuo  would  be  the  most  valuable  animal 
of  the  two.  It  is  impossible  to  open  the  fleece 
of  a  well  bred  and  well  fed  Merino  sheep,  and 
not  be  struck  with  the  extraordinary  luxuriance, 
beauty,  and  value  of  the  produce,  and  to  avoid 
feeling  at  the  same  time,  some  degree  of  sur- 
prise and  regret,  that  our  most  enlightened  and 
intelligent  breeders  have  hitherto  neglected  to 
bestow  upon  such  an  animal  the  full  benefit  of 
their  science,  skill,  and  attention.  The  expe 
riments  I  have  seen  made  upon  them,  have  ge- 
nerally been  rather  of  persecution,  to  try  what 
hardships  they  could  live  under,  (and  which,  by 
the  by,  they  sustain  in  a  manner  I  should  have 
thought  impossible,  (or  languid  indifference  of 
success,  or  even  disinclination,  lest  they  should 
attract  for  a  time  the  favoritism  attached  to  our 
established  breeds.  I  do  not  myself  wish  they 
should  supplant  altogether  an  useful  established 
breed,  but  I  wish  them  to  occupy  a  full  share 
of  our  attention.  1  will  go  so  far  as  to  say,  1 
think  a  portion  of  the  Merino  blood  may,  with 
advantage,  be  thrown  into  the  flocks  of  all  our 
ff/2Grr-woolled  sheep,  but  it  must  be  done  with 
great  judgment  and  care,  in  the  selection  of  the 
male  or  female  through  which  the  blood  is  to  be 
taken.  The  South -do>yn  flocks  have  for  some 
years  past  reached  the  utmost  point  of  perfec- 
tion to  which  they  can  be  brought  without  such 
aid,  to  improve  further  the  quality  of  their 
wool.  I  am  pretty  sure  the  most  enlightened 
South-down  breeders  will  admit  this  position, 
and  1  am  confident  the  Merino  sheep  may,  in 
full  purity  of  blood,  be  so  improved  as  to  give 
that  cross  without  much  detracting  from  the 
carcass.  It  may  be  done,  through  the  females, 
which  are  much  oftener  (we  all  know)  brought 
to  peifect  symmetry  and  shape  than  the  males 
I  think  I  can  shew  many  ewes  as  perfect  in 
their  frame  as  any  South-down  ewe  that  ever 
was  seen  ;  not  so  the  rams :  it  is  still  very  rare 
to  find  one  that  will  satisfy  the  eye,  of  a  Leices- 
ter or  South-down  breeder;  but  even  there  great 
advances  have  been  made ;  the  offspring  of  a 
Merino  ewe  by  a  South-down  ram  might  thus 
be  used  in  preference  to  taking  the  cross  by  a 
Merino  ram,  -1  only  mention  this,  however,  as 
one  mode  amongst  many  that  may  be  adopted. 

Now,  as  to  the  wool  of  the  pure  Anglo-Me- 
rino sheep,  I  am  particularly  desirous  of  draw- 


ing the  attention  of  your  readers  to  the  follow- 
ing observations  upon  some  of  the  qualites  which 
it  possesses,  of  which  they  are,  perhaps,  in  ge- 
neral uninformed,  and  which  constitute  a  very 
important  point  for  our  consideration.  I  think  it 
will  be  granted  to  me,  by  those  who  have  turn- 
ed their  attention  to  the  subject  of  wool,  that 
the  superiority  of  our  long  English  wool  arises 
in  a  great  degree  from  the  sujieriority  of  our 
pastures,  and  the  English  practice  of  feeding, 
which,  whilst  it  produces  fat  mutton,  produces 
long  and  strong  wool.  Attention  to  the  breed, 
and  judicious  selection,  are  of  course  indisfiensa- 
ble,  but  the  same  sheep  transported  to  any 
other  country  of  Europe,  and  Jed  as  they  are 
on  the  Continent,  would  soon  degenerate  ;  the 
wool  would  become  short  and  brittle,  and  the 
animal  would  also  deteriorate  for  the  want  of 
the  same  skill  in  the  breeders:  the  same  causes 
which  thus  make  our  long  wool  the  best  in  Eu- 
rope, will  operate  upon  the  growth  of  the  Me- 
rino wool,  and  produce, — indeed,  has  produced 
— a  new  s/iecies  of  wool  of  indescribable  value, 
and  which,  for  the  same  reasops  as  are  applica- 
ble to  the  long  wool,  will  be  rarely  lound  out 
of  England :  this  wool  has  length  and  streyigth 
sufiicient  for  combings  and  spinning  to  such  a 
thread  as  will  be  applicable  to  an  infinite  vari- 
ety of  manufactures,  to  which  Merino  wool  ne- 
ver was  before  applied,  nor  does  the  high  feed- 
ing much  detract  from  the  fineness  of  the  hair, 
and  nothing  from  its  softness:  the  foreigii  Me- 
rino wool  is  short  and  brittle,  and  cannot  by 
possibility  be  used  for  this  purpose.  1  shall  de- 
posit, for  the  inspection  of  your  readers,  a  small 
quantity  of  the  wool  combed,  and  the  yam  spun, 
in  your  hands.  I  by  no  means  wish  to  found  on 
this  idea  the  hope  of  any  practicable  exaction 
ot  a  very  high  price  for  Anglo  Merino  wool,  or 
to  encourage  breeders  with  the  expectation  of 
immense  profit.  1  fully  admit,  that  a  breeder 
embarking  in  a  Merino  speculation  must  possess 
no  trifling  share  of  experience  and  industry,  to 
make  it  pay  as  well  as  the  pursuit  of  the  ordinary 
track,  or  even  to  escape  loss ;  but,  I  think,  if  he  has 
both,  he  may  now  make  it  answer  a  little  better; 

manufacturer  must,  however,  make  it  answer 
a  litle  better  also ;  and  if  the  breeder  indulges  in 
golden  dreams  for  himself  alone,  he  will  over- 
throw the  whole  concern.  I  shall  in  the  course 
of  this  letter  endeavour  to  shew  what  is  the 
LOWEST  price  for  our  wool  that  will  cary  us, 
breeders,  through  safely,  instead  of  exhibiting 
prospects  of  advantage  which  can  never  be  re- 
alised. If  the  manufacturers  will  bestow  their 
skill  upon  our  produce,  and  find  a  benefit  in  so 
doing,  competitioh  amongst  themselves  will 
sooner  or  later  secure  to  us  as  good  a  price  as 
the  article  will  bear;  infinite  is  the  variety  of 
manufactures  to  which  this  very  fine  combing 
wool  has  been  already  experimentally  applied; 
and  I  think  I  am  warranted  in  saying,  that  with 
such  success  as  to  insure  us  a  certain  fair  mar- 
ket for  our  growth  in  future  years,  however 
much  we  may  extend  it. 

It  is  extremely  important  for  every  sheep- 
farmer  to  estimate,  accurately,  the  returns  to 
be  drawn  from  the  wool  separately  from  the  car- 
cass, m  order  to  form  a  just  comparison  of  the 
value  of  the  different  breeds ;  and  I  think  this 
estimate  is  rarely  made  correctly  ;  the  Cdlcula- 
tion  is  formtd  upon  each  individually,  instead 
of  the  aggregate  flock,  not  considering  that 
every  flock-master,  however  he  manages  it 
will  have  always  more  fleeces  to  sell  than  car- 
rases.  Take  the  case  of  those  who  breed  and  feed 
their  stock  round:— I  will  suppose  them  to  have 
200  ewes,  from  which  thev  rear  200  lambs,  100 
ewes,  and  ICO  males,  and  that  they  dispose  of 
one  hundred  ,of  each  every  year.   Now,  if  the 


wethers  are  sold  at  two-year-old,  after  the 
cond  clip,  and  100  ewes  in  the  aummn,  the:» 
will  be  500  fleeces  to  sell  everj'  year ;  that  \b  \ 
say,  200  ewe  «fleeces,  200  hoggets,  and  100  wi- 
thers, their  second  fleece :  any  loss  in  carcass  cr 
gain  in  wool  is  then  to  be  balanced.  Suppf  s: 
the  comparison  to  be  made  between  a  South-down 
flock  and  a  Merino,  under  the  same  mode 
treatment,  I  will  give  here  a  calculation  which  ] 
think  a  fair  one  ;  at  all  events,  it  will  lead  tli- 
way  to  a  fair  iuvestigation.  The  growth  of 
rino  wool  I  take  from  my  own  fiock  of  this  year*; 
clip.   It  is  to  be  observed,  the  wool  is  uuwasht  ( 

Average, 
lbs.  lbs.  oz. 

Ewe  fleeces      333      2372  7  2 

Hogget  ditto     145       1392  9  9.i 

Wether  ditto     142       1460  10  4" 

Rams    ...     22        286  13  0 


642       5510    Av.     8  2 
On  this  data  500  fleeces  will  produce  4281  I' 
of  wool,  &c.  which  I  will  here  suppose  to  be  soi 
at  1*.  6t/.  per  pound,  being  for  the  whole  £3: i. 
1#.  6d,  or  for  each  fleece  12fi.  lid.   Thewti  "  . 
of  the  South-down  fleeces  I  average  as  follow,, 
and  having  had  for  many  years  a  South-d  -u. 
flock  which  1  treated  in  the  same  manntr  1 
think  I  can  rely  upon  my  statement  being  a  L 
one,  viz. — ewes,  3  lbs.;  wether?  and  hogget 
4i  lbs.  I  know  that  some  breeders  carry  the  quan- 
tity higher,  but  I  never  did  on  the  avemge  of  tU 
whole  flock,  and  I  think  many  flocks  do  r. 
equal  it. — The  account  will  stand  thus 

200  Ewes,  at  3  lbs.  .  .  ,  .  6CG  lbs 
500  Wethers  and  hoggets,  at  4^  lbs.  1350  lb*. 

xr        u        •      ,         ...  1950  lbs. 

Now,  by  a  singular  coincidence  (for  I  can  dis- 
cern no  reason  for  it),  I  have  almost  invaiialj 
sold  my  unwashed  wool  for  the  average  pnc 
of  the  South-down  washed  wool,  and  have  tbil 
year  sold  for  Is.  6d.,  which  is  about  the  pncr 
the  South-down  wool  sells  for.     The  accouir. 
will  be  for  the  total  of  the  wool  ^14^  5s  •  or  per 
fleece  averaging  3  lbs.  14  oz,  say  in  money  6. 
and  the  balance  on  the  wool  account  in  favou"^ 
of  the  Merino  flocks  will  be  M174  les.  6d. 
Merino      ....  ^  ^ 

South-downs         ,       .  .  -  y 


u    AiKii    '       .  Balance    £iT4  16  6 
Or  per  head  Merino    12«.  lid. 
South-downs    ...    6s.  Od. 


Balance  6*.  lid.  per  fleece. 
We  see  here  how  large  a  balance  the  S^mh- 
down  flock  has  to  contend  against  in  the  article 
of  wool ;  there  being  only  two  hundred  carcases 
to  sell  annually,  ir*.  6d.  more  must  be  pro. 
duced  on  each  carcass  to  make  up  this  differ- 
ence.  If  the  mutton  will  sell  for  the  same 
price,  and  the  market  gives  even  Ss.  per  ston^^ 
It  requires  3^  stone;  and  at  the  present  time', 
as  much  more  as  the  price  is  lower  than 
But  suppose  the  comparison  was  made  indiwdu- 
ally,  the  second  fleece  being  taken  off  the  we- 
thers, the  South-down  must  exceed,  la  value  ' ' 
carcass,  the  Merino,  to  the  amount  of  13*  ii.', 
to  balance  the  inferiority  of  wool,  and  the  cwe^ 
must  sell  proporcionaliy  higher;  and  I  thi^;. 
the  South-down  breed  will  not  accomplish  su.  h 
an  equivalent  m  either  case :  indeed  the  de • 
pression  in  the  price  of  wool  might  be  «rric  l 
further,  if  equally,  on  the  South-down  and  Me- 
rino and  the  latter  would  still  have  the  adv.-n- 
tage.  I  have  sold  at  Is.  :^d.  in  the  grease,  and 
by  comparison  with  the  South-down,  under  sim.lar 
depression,  I  am  now  quite  satisfied.  I  cannot 
doubt,  especially  as  considering  the  circum- 
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 lo  the  former  part  of  this  kttcr, 

iT^fr^iuig^  the  quunlity  and  U!*e  of  British  Me- 
^.'lol,  that  It  did  uUv:^>s  bear  a  price  -a^ 
lUu  iiisKfr  than    Snufh-dnwn    iis  at  prtsent. 
toqaalitVt  I  affirm  Uiar  I  ctin^iiid,  on  all  nc- 
at*  j^iHxl  a  iv/ice  t(it  »he  Merino  niutttm 
I  »r-v  other,  but  1  will  admit  d  in^^  of  ^  stone 
t  a  h:Jf  on  the  CLircass  in  weight,  and  that 
cv  have  not  at  present  so  full  a  muscle.  The 
iir  of  the  flesh  is  ver>'  bright  and  clear,  and 
iks  remarkably  well ;  they  carry  a  large  pro- 
<rnon  of  inside  fat,  but  the  carcass,  altogether, 
i;hs  light  in  proportion  to  size:  these  are, 
v'.evLT,  defects  to  be  remedied  in  time,  by 
icious  selection.    It  cannot  be  done  certainly 
^non  as  if  we  had  large  numbers  to  draw  from ; 
it  I  have  already  made  such  an  advance  as  af- 
rds  firoof  of  the  practicability  of  accomplish- 
eventually,  as  much  improvement  in  this 
ccd  of  sheep,  in    these  particulars,  as  has 
ctn  made  in  any  other.    I  do  not  think  it  ne- 
^^sa^y  to  give  any  detailed  estimate  of  flocks 
vler  a  different  system  of  management :  if  the 
thcrs  are  sold  when  lambs,  the  proportionate 
'Tiber  of  fleeces  and  carcasses  will  be  differ- 
ut ;  but  the  same  mode  of  calculation  being  pur- 
alI,  the  true  result  will  be  found,  instead  of 
'  :it  which,  being  drawn  from  a  comparison  of 
(  ividuals,  is  completely  fallacious:  neither  will 
attempt  any  comparative  estimate  of  value  with 
ie  long-woolled  sheep  of  the  richest  pasture 
!  stricts,  because  I  do  not  think  it  desirable  to 
T.ck  such  grounds  with  any  other  sort.  I  have 
'  Of)  some  crosses  between  Merino  and  Leicester 
IT  >ducing  a  most  useful  fleece  and  ^ood  carcass, 
"d  \»ell  calculated  to  graze  the  Midland  dis- 
'Kts.   The  wool  of  this  cross  is  available  for 
.ny  articles  of  our  manufacture,  and  which 
rt  in  great  demand.    As  to  the  treatment  of 
te  Merino  sheep,  generally^  I  have  nothing  to 
V  hcc?4use  they  appear  to  me  to  require  no- 
different  from  that  which  is  due  to  others, 
:  t      indeed,  that  as  they  stand  more  in  need 
t    ihro-vement  than  the  South-down,  for  in- 
'  ;.  e,  they  ought  to  be  more  attended  to,  and 
•  '*t  r  fed,  and  less  worked,  if  folding  forms  a 
n  of  the  system.   I  think  them  as  healthy  as 
iv  other;  quite  as  free  from  diseases  to  which 
h<>ep  are  liable,  but  I  have  no  opportunity  of 
nowing  whether  they  could  bear  the  mountain- 
is  districts  of  the  North.   As  far  is  mv  expe- 
t^Tice  goes,  they  seem  not  to  regard  ti  e  cold 
ore  than  any  other;  they  eat  dry  meat,  and 
V  en  straw,  with  great  avidity  :  they  do  well 
[>on  turnips,  and  in  my  irrigated  meadows  thrive 
xceedingly. 

Thus  have  I  occupied  in  this  statement  more 
pace  than  may  be  convenient  for  you  to  spare, 
ut  I  have  been  unable  to  render  it  more  con- 

-e.  I  am  very  fully  convinced  that  the  Merino 
i.cep  eminently  deserve  the  attention  of  the 
>'  itish  farmer,  and  that  by  extended  cultivation 
t  ihem  the  woollen  manufactures  of  the  king 

>n»  maybe  infinitely  improved  and  diversified, 

i  that  we  may  grow  a  species  of  wool,  such 
>  i  h.ive  described,  fine,  long,  and  strong,  which 
.ihuot  be  had  elsewhere ;  and  from  which,  con- 

quently,  various  fine  articles  may  be  made, 
-  aich  cannot  be  produced  \f\  other  countries, 
t.  in  any  degree,  1  contribute  to  effect  this  object, 
^hall  so  far  promote  the  true  interest  of  the  coun- 
'  y.  My  fiarm  and  flocks  are  always  open  to  in- 
pection,  and  my  bailiff  and  shepherd  will  give 
very  information  in  their  power  to  those  who 
le  anxioas  to  see  and  judge  for  themselves. 

I  am,  sir. 

Your  ob't  humble  sen  *t, 

CHAS.  C.  WESTERN. 


Hjcfrufrtii  fr^m  iaiw  Mimlftrr^  of  The  ijmd^jn 
Fiivm^r^u  jQUfmLl^  received  at  tht  Office  itj  tht 
.imincdn  farmer. 

On  PopiJLATiOK.^ — SiippoMng  the  earth  to  be 
peopled  with  one  thousand  millions  of  inhabi- 
tantK,  arid  ;dl[v^.vin5  thirV.'  thvte  ynv^  fi>r  venr- 
Hittfrn,  the  fleathi  nt"  ye:U"  iiiii.^Jint  tu  ^(J.CIOO, 

000 — of  each  clay,  lo  ^i2,C0U— and  oi'  i.acli  hour,  la 
3446.  But  as  the  number  of  deaths  to  the  num- 
ber of  births  is  as  10  to  12,  there  are  born  yearly 
36,000,000 — daily,  98,630 — and  hourly,  4109. 
Reckoning  only  three  generations  to  a  century, 
and  supposing  the  world  has  existed  5700  years, 
there  have  been  only  172  generations  from  the 
Creation,  125  since  the  Deluge,  and  55  since  the 
Christian  /Era.  Out  of  every  1000  there  die  an- 
nually 30  ;  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  ef  eve- 
ry city  and  country  is  renewed  every  thirty  years. 
Of  200  children,  one  dies  in  the  birth ;  but  more 
than  one-third  of  the  births  die  within  two  years 
of  age.  The  births  are  miore  numerous  than  the 
deaths  in  any  given  place  ;  and  the  proportion  of 
the  births  of  male  and  female  are  not  in  a  wide 
disproportion,  not  an  uncertain  accidental  num- 
ber, but  nearly  equal. 

King  Charles  II.  asked  Stillingfleet  how  it 
came  about  that  he  always  read  his  sermons  be- 
fore him,  when  he  preached  extemfiore  elsewhere ! 
He  told  the  King  that  the  awe  he  felt  of  so  noble 
an  audience  made  him  afraid  to  trust  himself,  un- 
less he  put  his  discourse  into  writing.  '*  But  pray, 
says  Stillingfleet,  "  may  I  be  permitted  to  ask  you 
a  similar  question  ? — Why  does  your  Majesty  read 
your  speeches,  who  can  feel  no  awe  from  the  pre- 
sence of  superiors  ?'*  "  Why,  truly,"  replied  the 
Kmg,  "  the  question  is  a  fair  one,  and  so  shall  be 
my  answer.  By  reading  my  speech  I  keep  my  eye 
upon  the  paper ;  for  1  have  asked  supplies  from 
the  Commons  so  heavily,  and  they  have  granted 
them  so  often,  that  we  art  ashamed  to  look  each 
other  in  the  face** 

A  singular  circumstance  occurred  lately,  at 
the  church  of  St.  Botolph,  Aldersgate,  London. 
Two  persons,  apparently  of  humble  condition, 
were  man-ying  at  the  altar,  and  the  clerg>man 
had  arrived  at  that  part  of  the  ceremony  where 
he  says,  *•  Wilt  thou  have  this  woman  for  thy 
wedded  wife?"  when  the  bridegroom  making  no 
:eply  to  this  question,  the  clerk  said  to  him, 
•  You  must  answer,  '1  will.'  "  Instead  of  doing 
so,  however,  he  fixed  his  eye  intently  on  the 
clerk,  and  exclaiming,  »*  I  will  /woVir 
took  up  his  hat,  and  left  the  church.  He  was 
followed  out  by  a  person,  apparently  to  expostu- 
late with  him,  but  they  were  seen  no  more.  The 
poor  girl  was  quite  overcome  at  the  fellow's 
oaseness,  and  it  was  some  time  before  she  reco- 
vered sufficiently  to  leave  the  church  with  her 
friends. 

Sir  Evcrard  Home  has  recently  made  some  in- 
juiries  by  way  of  comparison  between  the  auricu- 
lar organs  of  man  and  quadrupeds.  The  result 
of  his  researches  seems  to  prove  that  shrill  tones, 
or  the  upper  notes  of  an  instrument,  have  com- 
paratively little  effect  in  exciting  the  attention  ot 
animals,  whilst  the  full  lower  tones  stimulate 
them  almost  to  tuiy.  Sir  Ererard  observes, 
*•  that  the  effect  of  the  high  notes  of  the  piano- 
forte upon  the  great  lion  in  Exeter  Change,  only 
called  his  attention,  which  was  considerable, 
though  he  remained  silent  and  motionless.  But 
no  sooner  were  the  bass,  or  lower  notes,  sounded, 
than  he  spruujj  up,  lashed  his  tail,  and  yelled  vi 
olently,  and  endeavoured  to  break  loose ;  and  be- 
came altogether  so  furious,  as  to  uiui  m  the  spec 
tators  present.  This  violent  excitement  ceasea 
-with  the  discontinuance  of  the  music."  The 


deep  i'^TtPs  nf  thr  Frenrh  hom  also  produced  A 
.imilar- nVct  with  tht  lower fOfgW^the  piim** 
lortc,  on  rhc  etephaijt,  and  Otfeefcl^MWi^Ririildl 

the  experinient  vva&  made. 


E dit (11- \\\\  I'  UY V K  s \> \\w\^ w te. 


^S/iruigdalc^  Da*  mbcr  I5ih^  1823. 
.  Dear  Sir, 
In  your  paper  of  the  12th,  a  writer,  under 
the  signature  of  Philo  Agricolas,  asks  "  whe- 
ther the  com  was  or  was  not  shelled,"  which 
measured  one  hundred  and  seventy  bushels  from 
an  acre  in  the  state  of  New  York. 

The  extraordinary  crop  of  corn,  to  which  I 
presume  your  correspondent  alludes,  was  raised 
in  the  summer  of  1821,  by  the  Messrs.  Pratts, 
of  Madison  County,  New  York,*  the  crop  mea- 
sured five  hundred  and  two  and  a  half  bushels 
from  three  acres,  making  one  hundred  and  six- 
ty seven  and  a  half  per  acre,  shelled  com, 
(not  one  hundred  and  seventy  bushels,  as  Agri- 
colas  supposes).  The  proofs  which  I  have  in 
I  my  possession  I  consider  indisputable.  The 
I  singular  manner  in  which  this  crop  of  corn  was 
planted,  will  account,  in  some  measure^  for  the 
almost  incredible  yield. 

I  Perhaps  if  your  correspondent  saw  the  in- 
closed extract  of  a  letter  from  Earl  Stimson  to 
Governor  Clinton,  in  relation  to  a  crop  of  com» 
raised  by  the  former,  in  the  year  1821,  the 
doubts  which  he  has  indirectly  expressed  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  and  a  half  bushels  of 
shelled  com,  being  raised  from  one  acre,  would 
be  removed 

If  you  will  refer  to  the  Winchester  paper, 
(which  I  suppose  you  have  in  your  office)  you 
will  find  our  society,  gave  a  premium  for  a  crop, 
amounting  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  bush- 
els of  shelled  com,  from  each  of  two  acres. 
Respectfully, 

WILLIAM  M.  BARTON. 
John  S.  Skinner,  Esq^ 

Extract  from  Governor  Clinton*s  letter  to  Mr, 
Barton, 

The  inclosed  communication  from  Mr.  Stim- 
son will  inform  you  of  his  mode  of  raising  com, 
iin  addition  to  which,  he  says,  I  grew  about  fifty 
acres  of  com  in  1821,  out  of  which  it  was  judged 
that  twenty  or  thirty  acres  might  have  been 
selected,  which  would  produce  from  one  hun- 
dred to  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  bushels 
per  acre,  when  fit  for  the  crib.  The  acre  which 
was  selected  for  premium,  produced  rising  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  bushels." 

Annapolis,  Dec.  28th,  1823. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  send  you  a  copy  of  a  receipt  for  a  cheap 
white  paint,  which  I  have  had  for  several  years 
but  never  tested  it  till  this  fall,  and  find  it  ad- 
mirably  calculated  to  add  to  the  neatness  of  ap- 
pearance of  cottages,  or  for  any  !)uilding.  when 
the  owner  wishes  to  avoid  the  expense  of  paint- 
ing, as  generally  practised  with  oil,  white  lead 
&c. — viz.   either  for  inside  or  outside  work 

take  sweet  or  new  milk,  two   quarts  fresh 

slacked  lime,  half  a  pound— linseed  oil,  six 
ounces — burgundy  pitch,  two  ounces  and  five 
pounds  of  Spanish  whi  ening  The  lime  to  be 
slacked  in  water,  exposed  to  the  air,  mixed 
in  about  one  fourth  ol  the  milk.  The  oil  in 
which  the  Burgundy  pitch  is  previously  dis- 
solved, to  be  added  a  little  at  a  time,  then  the 
remainder 'of  the  milk,  and  afterwards  the 
wid  ening.  This  quantity  is  enough  for  twen- 
ty s  ven  square  vatds,  two  coats,  and  the  ex- 
pense trifling.    Add  lamp  black,  and  ivory  black, 

*  Set  Jm,  Far,  Foi,  5,  /lage  264. 
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to  make  a  lead  colour.  It  will  be 
ground  down  with  a  mullar  and  slab. 


One  of  the  best  and  cheapest  paints  for 
the  roof  of  a  house,  that  I  know  of,  is  the  gas 
oil,  mixed  with  stone  or  shell  lime— I  usually 
put  about  live  double  handsfull  of  lime  into 
a  bucket,  containing  about  four  gallons  of  the 
gas  oil,  and  then  lay  it  on  with  a  painter's 
brush;  two  coats  will  give  you  a  handsome 
glossy  slate  colour,  and  will  be  found  to  be  very 
cheap  and  durable.  Old  brick  houses  nicely 
whitewashed,  with  such  a  root  as  above  des 
cribed,  have  a  very  neat  appearance.  The 
smell  of  the  gas  oil  is  very  offensive  for  a  few 
days,  but  by  choosing  a  favourable  wind,  and 
dry  time  when  putting  it  on,  it  will  be  in  a 
great  measure  avoided. 

Your's  respectfully, 

R.  J.  JONES. 


"  7v)0  of  a  trade  seldom  ^affree.^'-r'ihe  Tallow 
Chandlers^  says  the  Boston  Centinel,  appear  de- 
termined  to  extingush  the  light  which  the  Whale- 
oilmen  have  shed  on  Congress  by  their  memorial 
for  an  augmentation  of  the  duty* on  tallow.  The 
former  declare  that  the  representations  of  the 
latter  are  over  strained^  and  that  with  all  their 
complainings  they  have  waxed  fat  under  exis- 
ting regulations ;  while  the  latter  aver,  that  the 
former  live  by  a  borrowed  light  at  their  expense, 
and  do  not  melt  at  the  MiflFerings  of  tkeir  neigh- 
bors. 


better  if  (per  Missouri,  near  the  Recara  Towns,  where 
I  they  are  found  in  great  abundance. 


The  tree  is  of  the  size  of  a  common  plum 
tree,  is  described  as  being  very  pretiy,  and 
when  loaded  with  ripe  fruit,  exceedingly  rich 
and  beautiful.  The  fruit  is  much  like  the  red 
currant,  though  much  larger,  and  is  said  to 
be  very  delicious  and  wholesome.  If  I  am  not 
misinformed,  this  fruit  is  quite  equal  to  the 
cramberry  and  currant  for  jellies,  sauces,  tai  ts, 
&c.  and  will  certainly  be  a  very  valuable  ad- 
dition to  our  cultivated  fruits,  if  ^it  can  be 
raised  from  the  seed  ;  which  I  am  pretty  sure 
can  be  done.  It  is  found  growing  most  luxuri- 
antly on  the  sand  flats,  near   the  Missouri, 


last,  travelling  from  Belfast  to  Dublin,  he  s^w 
many  acres  of  Oats  quite  green  from  the  woj* 
ot  sun  to  ripen  them.— £)(f;ii.  Press. 


The  late  law  of  the  United  States  to  ea- 
courage  Vaccination,  having  been  repealed, 
many  persons  have  been  led  to  believe,  that  I 
had  entirely  abandoned  this  Institution ;  while 
others  more  unhappily  have  been  induced 
suppose  that  some  terrible  defect  had  beea 
discovered  in  the  KLine  Pock  itself.  Both  of 
these  impress  ons  are  founded  in  error.  Perfect 
Vaccination  continues  to  be  a  perfect  preventive 


where   there  is  a  mixture  of  sand,  and  river t of  the  Small  Pox;  and  the  genuine  Vaccine 


Baltimore,  Friday.  January  9,  18i4. 

CATTLE  MEDICINE. 
At  the  instance  of  a  practical  farmer  of  ex- 
cellent judgment,  the  very  spirited  booksellers, 
Messrs.  Carey  &  Lea,  of  Philadelphia,  have  pub- 
lished a  small  volume  imder  the  following  title, 
which  amply  and  justly  iLdicates  the  contents  of 
the  work: 

A  compendium  of  Cattle  Medicine,  or  prac- 
tical observations  on  the  Disorders  ot  Cattle  and 
the  other  domestic  animals,  except  the  horse.— 
With  a  series  of  essays  on  the  structure,  economy 
and  diseases  of  horned  cattle  and  sheep,  as  com- 
municated to  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  So- 
ciety. Bv  James  White,  late  Veterinary  Sur- 
geon of  the  first,  or  royal  dragoons." 

Every  farmer,  who  sets  value  upon  understand- 
inj^— and  who  does  understand  his  own  interest, 
and  values  properly  the  character  of  his  chil- 
dren and  family,  should  have  for  their  amuse- 
ment and  instruction,  an  afifirofiriate  library^ 
which  should  be  well  selected,  rather  than  volumi- 
nous, and  should  have  reference  to  the  calling 
his  children  are  destined  to  pursue,  and  the  sta- 
tion they  are  destined  to  hold  in  society.  The 
book  in  question,  would  necessarily  make  part  of 
every  farmer's  library.  At  all  events,  there  is 
on  every  farm,  such  frequent  occasion  to  treat 
cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  for  various  diseases  and 
accidents,  which  if  not  soon  removed,  are  sure 
to  destroy — that  every  bne  should  have  this  vo 
lume  within  his  reach,  at  a  moment's  warning. 

It  may  be  had  in  this  city  of  E.  J.  Coale,  Esq, 
price  87  J  cents. 

seed  sent  to  the  editor  CfF  THE  AMERICAN 
farmer  for  DISTRIBUTION—SINCE  OUR  LAST 
REPORT.  _ 

Fort  Osage,  (Mi J  Abv.  24,  1823. 

Sir, 

I  send  you  two  small  parcels  of  buffalo  of 
rabbit  berries,  recently  brought  from  the  Up- 


slime  and  mud ;  but  it  also  grows  well  on  the 
uplands,  and,  indeed,  seems  to  be  thrifty  in 
almost  any  situation  on  the  river.  There  is 
some  mention  of  this  fruit  in  '*  the  Journal  of 
Lewis  and  Clark's  expedition,"  particularly  in 
nages  51  and  lU^lst  Vol. 

Respectfully, 

Your  most  ob't  serv't, 

G.  C.  SIBLY. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  J.  S.  Bellinger,  of 
Barnwell  District,  S.  C. 
Sir — I  send  you  a  small  parcel  containing 
Guinea  grass  seed  ot;  this  years  growth.  1  had 
this  season,  seed  from  what  may  be  termed  the 
volunteer  seed,  being  produced  from  Guinea 
grass  which  had  come  up  from  the  shelling  of 
the  seed  the  year  before.  I  also  send  you  a  small 
parcel  of  the  sword  bean." 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  Editor  acknow- 
ledges the  receipt  of  a  quantity  of  Gainea  grass 
seed  from  Gen.  Thomas  Pinckney  of  South 
Carolina. 


Since  our  last,  no  change  has  occurred  in  the 
prices  of  the  articles  usually  reported  in  this*pa- 
per— wehave  enquired  for,  but  have  not  heard  of 
any  sales  of  tobacco.    The  last  quotation  was  same. 


Matter  is  still  preserved,  as  heretofore,  with  the 
greatest  care. 

The  'general  prevalence  of  the  Small  Po::,' 
and  varioloid  diseases  at*  this  time,  in  the  ciiv 
of  Philadelphia,  should  not  be  imputed  to  v.-\ 
inefficacy  ot  the  Kine  Pock.  These  plagues  rruy 
be  justly  attributed  to  the  neglect  of  vaccina- 
tion, and  to  the  use,  that  is  commonly  mkdr 
of  imperfect  and  adulterated  matter.  Spuri- 
ous vaccine  matter  (of  which  several  distinct 
varieties  are  known  to  me)  is  always  prouac- 
tive  of  an  imperfect  kind  ot  vaccination,  tha^ 
unavoidably,  leaves  the  persons  concerned  li- 
able to  be  affected  by  the  above  mentioned  dis- 
eases, at  any  time  during  life.  But  I  have  never 
yet  known  any  one  person  to  take  either  ihc 
Small  Pox  or  varioloid  disease,  where  genu- 
ine vaccine  matter  was  used,  and  the  pock 
was  known  to  have  terminated^  in  a  perfect 
crust.* 

Reg:ular  supplies  of  Vaccine  Matter  from  the 
stock  I  have  preserved  here,  without  any  change 
for  nearly  twenty-three  years,  will  be  forward- 
ed, as  engaged,  to  all  persons  who  have  sub- 
scribed to  this  Institution,  during  the  year  past« 
and  others  who  want  this  remedy  from  me, 
with  my  directions  for  using  it,  will  be  fur- 
nished with  it  regularly,  on  their  paying  in  ad- 
vance, or  engaging  to  pay  five  dollars  annually 


made  after  the  most  particular  enquiry  as.  to  each 
item,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  correct  account  of 
prices  this  week.  The  New  York  Gazette  of 
the  6th  inst.  gives  the  following  account  of  sales 
pf  southern  and  western  produce: 

**The  editoi*s  of  the  Gazette  have  received 
from  their  New  Orleans  Correspondent  the  pa- 
pers of  that  city  to  the  16th  ult.  Their  stock  of 
Cotton  was  fast  increasing.  Buyers  were  holding 
back,  although  it  was  supposed  the  crop  would 
be  short.  Tobacco  went  off  freely  at  4i  for  best. 
The  Robert  Fulton  brougljt  down  from  Natche-i 
nearly  1000  bales  of  cotton,  the  price  of  which 
is  quoted  at  from  14  to  19  cents.  The  waters 
had  not  reached  the  desired  height.  There  were 
in  port  25  ships,  51  brigs,  11  schooners  and  9. 
sloops  and  about  50  sail  in  the  river,  bound  up— - 
freights  of  course  dull." 

IRELAND.— The  Thermometer  in  Ireland 
ill  the  moiitiis  <  f  June,  July  and  August  last,  did 
not  average  sixty  degrees,  and  an  unusual  quantity 
of  rain  /fell :  the  consequence  i's  that  the  pota- 
to crops  are  very  scant,  and  the  article  itself  of 
an  inferior  quality.  The  potato  in  Ireland 
has  heretofore  been  planted  altogether  with  the 
spade ;  recently,  however,  the  seed  potatoes 
have,  in  some  instances,  been  put  into  the 
ground  with  the  plough.  The  crops,  last  fall, 
of  those  put  in  with  the  plough  would  not  pay 
the  expense  of  getting  in— and  the  potatoes  were 
of  a  quality  greatly  inferior  to  those  that  -had 
been  planted  with  the  spade.    An  eye-witnes 


All  former  subscribers  to  this  Institution  who 
have  paid  ten  dollars  or  less,  will  please  tore- 
collect  that  the  term  of  five  years,  for  which  1 
engaged  to  supply  them  with  vaccine  matter, 
exfiired  *on  the  first  day  of  January,  1853 — 
heretofye  notified.  I  will  be  gratified,  never- 
theless, to  continue  to  supply  them  ;  if  they 
will,  at  any  time,  signify  to  me  their  wilhng- 
ness  to  pay  the  same  fees  for  it,  as  must  neces- 
sarily be  charged  to  all  persons,  who  obtain  tiiis 
remedy  from  this  Institution,  previous  to  its  per- 
manent establishment,  on  the  liberal  plan  I 
proposed  :  to  effect  which,  .no  proper  exertion> 
on  my  part  shall  be  wanting. 

Should  any  annual  subscriber  to  this  Institu- 
tion want  the  seed  of  medical,  or  any  other 
rare  and  useful  plants,  that  can  be  procured, 
either  in  the  United  States,  or  from  abroad,  I 
will  be  happy  to  make  this  Institution  serve 
the  medium,  through  which  any  such  seed  may 
be  procured,  on  the  lowest  terms,  if  not  en- 
tirely free  of  expense.  No  charge  will  be  made 
by  me  for  any  service  I  can  render  in  this  way- 
The  postage  on  all  letters  to  me  must  be  paid, 
otherwise  they  cannot  be  received. 

JAMES  SMITH. 
Late  Agent  of  Vaccination  } 
for  (he  United  StMs.  3 
Baltimore,  January  8M,  1834. 


*  One  hundred  and  fifty  souls  are  stated  tr. 
the  Bills  of  Alortality,    to  have  fierisked 
Small  Pox  in  Philadelfikia^  since  the  Ut 
informs  ns  that  so  late  as  the  27th  of  October  luember  iast* 


in  1610:<-bit  grttn^dam  Mr.  Georgre 

CoaU'  Palm  Floirer,  who  is  fiwn  hrottier  to  my 
CATTLIL  -  ^^^^  Crimson,  for  which  1  gave  Mr,  Coats  100 

I 'ki^M^AMur  o^.-^^    *   iri-^— gtiinedis  when  IS  years  oUl,  and  Criinson  ia  ihe 

I^AEiow  mm^^Mcm  chcem,  ^^^^         ^^^^^  ^^^^j^^  ^.^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

C«tt1«,  tHere  are  various  races,  some  j       now  u^^in^,  and  1  hope  vour  twa  heifers  arc 
nUo  tlie yoke— some  to  a  milk  dairy^  ii,  ^.j^^l  t,,         j,^^^^  is  considered  the  mosicaav 
b^mrdairy— SKime  to  tlie  butcher  isl ^leie  anitn.it  1  tver  bred,  fnr  avmrnetry  idid 
.lOisonie      ill  fomed^  unthrifty  and  quality .^////»  .^^.^.^^  grati^dafn  by  Patriot,  the 
blfc,  «s  to  t»  Et  only  for  hounds  ftndbum-jbjili  vou  named  in  one  of  your  letten.  and  which 

Mr.  iZtmA  sold  for  500  gutaeaa,  id  ihait  your  bull 
»it»  aU  famerst  !et  their  fitti&bcr.  b«iiwrtflkwi  of  CoUtiiK^t      Coi^£MkM^d|f  • 
r  maiif  t  to  ke«p  wuch  as  are  bm  ada^^  toi    Thtftcalf  bf  Blase,  out  of  W6ll«lfe6i^  MM 
purtitular  jjui  poses  ;  and  thii  can  only  be  in  November  1822,  took  the  premium  at  oilf  laftt 
b>  ntHkiti?;  tlu  msit'Wes  acquainted  with  the  AgrkultunU  Exhibilioo  in  Maryland,  under  the 
ellar  firrkjitrnts  ntul  propersitiesof  each  race,  name  '"^Pilgrim,"  was  sold  to  CoL  Powtd  on  the 
ItUin  Efi^'hirid.  that  thtr  mast  persevering  and  ground,  and  now  bear**  at  Powelton,  near  Fhila- 
I  directed  ^^^^►riv  ULive  been  made,  to  perfect  delphia,  the  name  "  Wyk  Comet/*  of  the  pri- 
ihf  various  breeds,  witli  u  \  it  w  to  ditfereiu  pur-  gin  and  history  oi  ihese  caule,  we  find  t|Ma  MlOV* 
Ifovtm;  aiid  such  has  been  their  success,  tUnt  it  is,inglu  the  *' Suavjiir  of  Dtr&ifAMt"J 


now  undct&tocKl,  thai  by  ^ucces^ive  and  judicious 
lelcctloua  and  crossinj^,  a  breed  of  cattle,  sheep, 
or  ho^^  may  in  a  somewhat  longer  process  of 
he  made  possessing  any  given  colour, 
:  or  qualUyt  with  altnust  as  much  certainty 
pf^iiton,  as  the  mai^u^turer  can  give  to 
prtNluctions  of  the  loom,  such  stripes  and 

as  his  fancy  ntay  suggests 
e  shall  endeavdVjr  to  give  our  readers  such 
tuition,  as  will  eiiabje  tbem  to  uttderstaiid  breed 
tjbaracte H Stic  point s  of  the  bre<^cls  now  ranst 
ti[It€llied  in  thul  ctvuotry,  beginninir  witli  the 
^  Improved  ^h^^Tt  horns,"  which  appeivr  to  be 
itj  dcJT*<ii  fiiul  to  sell  for  higher  prices, 
any  other  family  of  cattle  at  this  timt.— 
were  fomwrly  found  in  ^eatest  numbers 
erffcttcm  in  the  count|^  of  Durham,  on  both 
^  the  nver  Tees,  and  Iience  the  appelia- 
i  Tees  water  breed.  But  this  breed  has 
been  greatly  improved  tipon,  and 
ipk,  so  meliorated  *'  t h  e  i m  f k  o v  e  d 
'"ti^tlff,**  is  now  the  established  and  appro- 
:  de^gnalion, 
^ia  already  known  to  the  readers  of  the 
Farmer,  that  we  t*avc  this  breed  of 
cattle,  in  thfir  ^^^reiitest  purity  and  p<;rfection» — 
In  >Lii^s:,c1ii)'i^  Ms,  on  the  estates  of  Samuel  Jac- 
eur*,  K>Q.  oj  Charlestow  n*  owner  of  Cfl&lebs,  and 
Scsphen  \V  iJttams,  Esq,  of  Northborough,  owner 
Drnioiv-^lso  a  bull  presented  to  the  Massa- 
^gricultuntl  ^ietyi  by  Admiral  Cof 
r^lit  ftitSsh  Navy,  a  native  of  Mmstarhu- 
,  In  Fcnnsylvania,  the  only  full  blood  stock 
^[Is  breed,  male  and  female,  that  we  know 
in  the  hands  of  CoU  J,  H,  Powel,  and 
■ryland  at  Wye  farm,  the  elej^ant  estate  of 
el.  I.1o\d,  of  the  Seriate  of  the  V.  may  be 
tiitKt  iin'A  ChjiiT'pion,  aTid  lirifcr^.  Whiu-  Rftsr, 
<f  SlRpbcrtleis,  irripomed  iTithe  sjirirjt;  of  IS  JL], 
by  the  Editor  of  ihi:^  pri[>rr.  from  (  htirle^ 
CAiampion ,  Esq.  f ro m  whom  C i e t i ,  \' ;i n  K : m st,  1  - 
laer,  nu^  ordered  a  bull  and  two  heifers,  to  en* 
ll  and  oinament  his  vast  estate^i  in  the  state 

ifttlkwllig  is  the  pedigree  of  Col.  Lloyd's 
ttiampkm,  as  gtven  in  hia  letter  to  J. 

r,  dated  6tb  erf  April, 
I  liad  nanved  him  Btythe  (Inion^  in  conse- 
Mme  of  being  bred  both  froni  Colling;'s  and 
CimU*  he»l  blood,  but  1  reepiest  you  will  give  him 
any  ttame  you  think  most  suitable  ;  if  you  thitik 
lie  deceives  it,  1  shall  he  provirj  for  him  to  he 
named  (ht^  Chamf  wn  :  /,  7:^.  a  1.^01  bv  WLirrioc , 
for  whose  dam  1  paid  Mr.  Koben  CoUini;  200 
pTjin*  hi^  dimi  wa?*  by  Blythe  Comet,  whose 
n  1  boii^jht  at  Mi\  Charles  CoHing's  sale,  for 
t^uneas.  Blythe  Comet  was  also  the  sire  of 
^  t>%  in  my  grimp  of  animals  which  voii  have^ 
Uie  waabwd  iisaiirftiifiPMiiCoiii^  whowus 


for  lOOOg^a^  aiClwiica  C4tin£*a  salejMmrnaef. 


lor  iwiigaa>ea%  i 


The  next  wasafivc  f«afi  9M  Q9l|jtf  Vkf* 
bank,  of  Barutaf  ham,  kitlel  at  ^ 
Apf  11^  17^9 :  he  ireig^ed'^ 

Two  for  qnsitefi   f  WJ 

Two  httA  iMtio    .  .  .  I  .  .  iim 


1  w 


THE  TEES  WATER  BREED. 

An  attempt  to  improve  them,  (wtiich  I  suspect 
more  with  regard  to  si^e,  than  any  other 
ity^  was  made  by  Mr.  Michael  Dob  in  son,  of. 
file,  near  Sedgefield,  who  brought  a  bull 
mt  of  Holland,  that  is  said  to  have  imprt>ved 
'A  tew  feara  ai^i  tgnie  other  ad- 
venturers went  over  to  Hollaiidr«nd  as  grrai 
bulk^  was  Chen  considered  at  tb^  criterion  of 
perfection*  thejr  brought  home  a  complete  lyery 
animal,  with  immense  buttocks,  which  did  a 
^'eat  deal  of  mischief ;  but  there  wera  some  iti- 
telligent  breeders  that  steered  cleiir  of  th  i-.  evil  ;* 
ind  from  them  the  pure  Tees  wiirtr  Iji  ccd  has 
descended  to  the  present  time,  in  \^hRh  were 
united  the  properties  of  feeding  to  great  it  cights* 
and  being  k^^rtai  milkers. 

The  visllanU  of  Mr.  Bake  well  having;  ^ecr. 
what  he  haddaive  with  thclon>;  hoins,  by  scIlc- 
tioti ;  and  at  how  much  eadier  ages  they  jjol  fat- 
tened, were  induced  to  try  what  could  be  done 
by  similar  meatts,  with  the  short  horns;  and  se- 
veral talis^s^lim^  ima  nmda  fer  thb  ijntpose  with 
great  a^acei$* 

The  first  particnlaf  recorded  instance  of  the 
Tees  water  breed,  for  fat  and  great  weight,  was  ar. 
ox  of  Mr.  Hill's,  of  BTackwell,  which  wa^^  killed 
at  Darlington  the  17th  December,  1779,  at  seven 
y«aif  i^l  the  particulai^  of  his  waighl^aafal- 


Two  fore  quart«^ 
Two  hipd  dittf*  A  > 

Carcase   ,  . 
TSUor  ,   .  .  . 


^       •  1067 


Total 


ISA 


*  Of  {hmf\  Mr.  Milbnnk,  of  Burnnturh^tm^  and 
Mr  .  t  V (jft ,  if  Ma  rf  fd,  th  r     o s  t  f  •  /:}  y ,  ? j  / — 

an(f  '^Vf-rr:  c^nhkl'  red  as  havmg  thv  bt'isf.  ami  /turw^sf 
trt'cd  of  th<f  dUfriri  uf  ihui-  fitriud^  (about  70 
yrar*  shift  ;J  the  f^olours  Kif  tktir  caiHe  wtre  Tfd 
and  n?hiit:  and  ^m^mi§h^^tf^  f^04Ut  tfie 
7ifcA\  ttr  roan, 

I'hiH   ^njormaiion  'zimM  com  itmnkatfd  by 
Thoman  Corntr,  now  near  90  iimr^  of  acfc  ^  and 
Afr,  Gforire  CuUry  Mays,  ihat  Ae  haft  re/ita(fdiy 
heard  Aut  father  smtt  tki  mmr  pariivuiaj-^. 

Thr  c^hurn  of  the  o^&ir  bein^^  similar  to  thont 
5/  thf  frmaii  imfirfftfed  dreed  of  t^ort  hums, 
m&km  M  imMit  $lm  lAif  fft  jm^flffelilfV^  the 


Carcane   .    .   ,  7)041 

TaUow    .  .  .   .   i   .   .   ,   .    .  ^34 


To«d  ssni 

This  ox  being  atitve  years  old  only  1^  lbs.  Ms 
than  Mr.  Hill's  ox  lu  weight  of  oarcase,  and  hav- 
ing five  stones  more  tiillow^  v^ws  Ccrt,iudy  of  a 
superior  breed  for  fattini^  li.*  eaiij  age;  and 
mo  lit  p  ro  b  a  t )  1  y  w  a  s  *■  y.\\y\  <:  d  f  1  0 ;  n  the  b  re  ed 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Corru  i . 

At  that  perio<l  it  wii^  thought  that  no  ox  could 
be  made  properly  fat  utider  hve  years  old;  and  I 
remember  going  in  the  year  ir86,  to  see  as  a  ca- 
riosity, a  steer  3  |  years  old,  of  Mr.  Robinson's^  oC 
llottoD,  that  waa  siipfioKd  to  wctgh  I  ISO  Ibs^  and 
bad  bean  snld  |Bir«4iO^*  Btn  m  t^mmrakm' 
tofnttev  ^  a  mmsik  earlier  age  tlia&lM|  em  fm 
been  obtained,  was  left  ttithe  bNfiften  af'tlie 
present  day  to  accomplish,  who  bad  tbajadgMttt 
to  select,  what  accident  threw  in  their  way. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year,  Mr,  Basnett,  of 
Darriiii^ton,  purchased  a  cow,  with  a  bull  calf  at 
her  foot,  and  putting  her  into  a  ^ood  pasture,  she 
i^oi  so  fat,  it  induced  him  to  dispose  of  her  to  a 
butcher  Ml  the  Aujjuit  folio vvStii^  and  the  calf 
was  sold  to  a  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood.  A^ 
four  years  old  he  was  purchaied  bf  Mt-  IMieit 
Colling,  and  Mr*  WaiiteU,  of  AUhUt,  «t 
that  time  did  not  keep  m  ball  for  anf  otharpff^ 
pose  than  serving  their  feeling  eows  i  bust 
Colling  finding  Mm  have  a  great  propensit|f  to 
get  fat,  sold  him  to  hia  brother  Charles  Goliiaf, 
^  ho  was  then  beginning  tobreed,  and  anxious  of 
selecting  those  with  the  be&t  dispositions  to  Fat- 
ten :  for  the  same  reasons,  and  with  the  sama 
view,  he  s r n >t  1  a ti l p u r ch ased  of  M r .  May nard , 
of  Ayreholni,  a  ct^w,  and  a  heifer,  her  daugh- 
ter. 

This  bull  atid  cow»  selected  with  so  much 
judgment,  are  the  original  stock  from  which  dia 
celebrated  Durham  tox,  and  the  justly  acknoi^ 
ledged  superior  breeds  in  the  possesnon  of  ifr. 
Charles  Colling,  Mr,  Robert  Colling^  and  W, 
Christopher  Mat  on,  are  descended^ 

Messrs.  Co] lings  have  frecjuently  sold  cowt  and 
heifers  for  £100,  and  bull  calves  at  £lOQ.  Hr. 
Charles  Colling  has  refused  £500  for  a  cow  ;  tad 
in  1807^  Mr.  Masson  refused  700  guineas  for  a 
cow* 

These  gentlemen  let  bulls  out  by  the  year;  tile 
prices  fi-om  50  to  100  guineaa  ;  and  the  public 
are  so  fidly  convinced  of  their  meritss,  that  these 
celebrated  breeders  cannot  snpply  the  demand 
from  the  puhk  hlood,  which  cViey  arc  as  cau- 
tions of  [irebLrvinj^',  as  the  amate  urs  of  the  turf 
are  t\w  breeds  of  their  race  horses,  and  which 
the  takers  of  bulls  are  become  so  ^^tll  acquainted 
\^ith,  ihtt  the  prices  they  give,  are  in  propor- 
tiun  to  the  good  qualities  of  the  individualtt^  and 
merits  of  their  pi-ogeniiors — mote  refard  being 
paid  to  their  pedigree  than  to  anf  tliiag i^ae  ^fOT 
this  purpose  tliey  have  books  etHltail^tevllii  fiB 
pedigree  of  their  stock,  similar  to  the  ttud  b*ok 
of  race  horses,  by  which  any  person  wanting  to 
purchase*  any  of  tlitir  stock,  or  to  hire  bulls, 
ro  a  y  s  t  r  !  1  ^  w  1 1 1  ■  "  \  a  s  *j  des ce nd ed . 

t>f  ihe  surpri.^iiiiiiiy  fat  iitdiviiiuaN  of  ihi^  va- 
riety, numeriu;^  Lri-f.Linc^.ri  fr:j.:l:r  'j.    rir  -A  iccd: 


grtutprice  at  thai  :im£. 
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AMEIllOAN  FAKMKR^ 


[January  16,  1824. 


I  shall  select  one  most  deserving  ot*  notice,  and 
well  known  in  roost  parts  of  the  kingdom  by  the 
name  of 

The  Durham  Ox; 

Was  bred  by  Mr.  Charles  Colling,  of  Ketton.  in 
the  year  17§6:  his  form  and  nice  handling,  indi- 
cated every  disposition  to  fatten  at  an  early  age 
and  the  expectations  entertained  of  him  by  the 
best  judges,  were  not  disappointed :  at  five  years 
old  he  was  not  only  covered  thick  with  fat  upon 
all  the  principal  points,  but  his  whole  carcase  in 
a  manner  loaded  with  it,  and  ^as  then  thought 
so  wonderful  an  animal,  and  so  far  exceeding 
whatever  had  been  seen  before,  that  he  was  pur- 
chased to  be  exhibited  as  a  show,  by  Mr.  Bul- 
mer,  of  Harmby,  near  Bedale,  in  February, 
1801,  for  jeuO:  at  this  time  he  was  thought  to 
•weigh  2352  lbs.,  his  live  weight  being  3024  lbs. : 
this  did  not  arise  from  his  superior  size,  as  will 
be  seen  on  comparison  in  the  following  table  con- 
taining 


250 


On  the  4th  of  May,  1801,  for 
On  the  14th  May,  Mr.  Day  could 

have  sold  him  for  525 
On  the  13th  June,  for  1000 
On  the  8th  July,  for  2000 

Mr.  Day  preferred  keeping  him,  persuaded 
that  his  merits  were  such,  as  would  ensure  him  a 
greater  return :  but  these  prices  are  strong  proofs 
of  his  very  superior  excellence,  to  whatever  had 
been  seen  in  those  districts  before. 

Mr.  Day  travelled  with  him  nearly  six  years, 
through  the  principal  parts  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, and  arrived  at  Oxford,  in  February,  1807, 
where  on  the  19th,  the  ox  by  accident*  dislocated 
Tiis  hip  bone,  and  continued  in  that  state  until  the 
15th  April,  when  he  was  obliged  to  be  killed; 
and  notwithstanding  he  must  have  lost  consid- 
erably in  weight,  during  this  eight  weeks  of  ill- 
ness, yet  his  carcase  weighed 
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This  was  his  weight  at  11  years  old,  under  all 
the  disadvantages  of  six  years  travelling  in  a 
jolting  carriage,  and  eight  weeks  of  painfull  ill 
ness ;  had  he  been  kept  quietly  at  Ketton,  and 
properly  fed  until  seven  years  old,  there  is  little 
doubt  but  he  would  have  weighed  more  than  he 
did  at  ten  years  old,  at  which  age  Mr  Day 


Estimate  of  the  exjicnse  and  profits  of  culn- 
voting  an  acre  of  sand  loam  under  two  dif- 
ferent courses  of  crops. 
EXPENSE— FOUR  YEARS  COURSE. 

First  Year. 
loads  of  long  manure,  30  bush- 
els each,  at  75  cents      .       ^22  50 
A  man  one  day  spreading  the  same  50 
Ploughing  gl,  lulling  or  harrow- 
ing 25  cents       ...        1  25 

2  days  planting         .         .  1  00 
do.  harrowing  and  weeding  $1^ 

boy  and  horse  25  cents      .      1  25 
days  ploughing  and  earthing  or 

hilling         .       .         .        1  00 

3  do.  cutting  and  binding         .     1  50 
2  men  1  day  carting  off  and  stook- 

ing         .         .  . 

4  days  husking  and  cribbing  80 

bushels  corn 
1  day  housing  stalks 
6  quarts  seed  12  cents,  1  bushel 

gypsum  50  cents         .  62  J 


1  50 

2  00 
'  50 


From  which  if  there  be  taken  for 
offal 


3780  pounds' 
700 


Leaves  the  weight  of  the  carcase    3080  pounds. 

Mr.  Charge's  ox  was  of  the  same  breed  as  the 
Durham  ox,  being  descended  from  a  bull  of  Mr. 
I  Charles  CoUing's:  he  had  been  unwell  for  some 
time  before  he  was  killed,  which  reduced  his 
weight  considerably,  at  least  112  or  140  pounds. 


FROM  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER. 

The  following  valuable  communication  will  be 
highly  and  justly  appreciated  by  the  good  sensie 
of  American  Farmers.  It  will  meet  the  more 
attention,  and  carry  with  it  a  greater  weight  of 
authority  from  the  important  circumstance  that 
the  writer  has  EOt  given  us  the  speculations  of 
theory^  but  the  results  of  practice.  It  is  a 
plain  unvarnished  matter  of  fact  relation  of  what 
cultivator  has  done^  the  means,  expenses,  and 
profits  attending  a  pjarticular  mode  of  husband- 
ry, and  certain  rotations  of  crops  in  a  light  san- 
dy loam. 

We  hope  Mr.  Buel  will  pardon  us  for  print- 
ing the  following  article  with  his  name  attach- 
ed^ notwithstanding  some  objections  which  he 
stated.  An  anonymous  article  will  make  less 
impression,  and  produce  less  benefit,  other 
things  equal,  than  one  which  has  the  signa- 
ture of  a  well  known,  and  respectable  author : 
and  we  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  Mr.  Bu- 
el has  no  insurmountable  objection  to  lending 
his  name  to  his  disinterested  and  patriotic  ef- 
forts to  benefit  the  community. 

Edit,  J^,  E.  Far. 


Mr.  Bulmer  got  a  proper  carriage  made  to  con- 
vey him  in,  and  after  travelling  with  him  five 
■weeks,  sold  him  and  the  carriage  at  Rptheram, 
Mr.  John  Pay » 


Boy  and  team  half  a  day  harrow- 
ing stock  ground 
Ploughing,  do.      .         .  • 
Sowing  wheat  and  harrowing  in 
5  pecks  seed,  at  j$l  25 

Second  Year. 
2  days  cutting  and  binding  wheat 
2  men  half  a  day  drawing  in  do.  to 

barn  ... 
Threshing  25  bushels  at  6  cents* 
per  bushel      .         .  • 


Ploughing  and  harrowing  stubble 
1  lb.  turnip  seed,  and  sowing,  88 

cents,  harrowing  in  do.  25  cts. 
10  loads  manure  and  spreading 

same  ... 
4  days  hoeing  and  thinning  turnips 
6  ditto  pulling  and  topping 


833  62 i 


50 
00 
62^ 
56 


1  00 


75 
1  56 


1  25 
1  12i 


g6  99i 


66 
00 
00 


Third  Year. 
1  day  ploughing      •      .      *  1 
1|  bushels  seed  barley      •      .  i 
10  lbs.  clover  seed  at  10  cents  1 
Sowing  barley  and  seeds,  half  a  day 
Harrowing  both  ways 
Harvesting  barley  jll,  drawing  in 

75  cents  .  ,  .  i  75 
Threshing  30  bushels  at  4  cents      1  20 


gl5  Q^ 


00 
00 
00 

25 
50 


Fourth  Year. 
2  day's  cutting  one  acre  clover       1  00 
4  do.  making  hay  and  carting  in     2  00 


26  70 


*  From  Mr.  Day's  pamphlet,  giving  an  ac- 
count sf  this  ox,  the  places  he  was  shewn  at,  and 
distance  travilM,  during  the  time  he  wot  in  his 
podsewion. 


Rent  at  $S  per  annum 

Total  expense  in  4  years 

PRODUCE. 
70  bushels  sound  corn,  at 

50  cents  .  .  S35  00 
10  bushels  soft  do.  25  cts.  2  50 
4  loads  stalks,  at  £2  50      10  00 


$3  00 
20  00 

$»5  35 


25  bushels  wheat  at  1 25  31  25 
2  loads  straw,  at  2  50  5  00 
200  btish.  turnips  at  18  cts*  37  50. 


857  50 
>  7Z  7S 


No.  43.3 
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2  tmm  hwf^  ai  13  so 


m  59 


Toul  value  ol  products  -  j  X9S  SO 
Deduct  expenses      .      .         .  85  35 

Profit  .      .  .         .  {jSllO  15 

or  236  66  per  annum. 

FIVE  YEARS  COURSE. 
First  Year, 

Indian  corn,  as  above      .      •         •      33  62^ 

Second  Year, 
Wheat      .      .         .  . 
10  lbs.  clover  seed  and  sowing 


Third  Year. 

Hay  as  above 

10  loads  manure  to  be  spread  on 

lay      ,         .         .  . 
1  ploughing  and  2  harrowings 
1  lb.  ruta  baga  seed 
Drilling  in  same         .      .  • 
1  weeding,  four  days 
1  dressing  with  cultivator  or  plough 
4  days  pulling  and  topping 


8  13 


3  00 


7  66 
1  50 
62| 

3  00 
25 
00 


$17  41 


Fourth  Year, 


Barley  as  above 
Clover  as  before 


Fifth  Year. 


6  70 
3  00 


Rent  5  years,  at  85 

Total  expense 
PRODUCE. 
1st  Year,  com,  as  before        .      57  50- 
2d  Year,  wheal,  do.       .       .       35  75 
3d  Year,  clover,  do.        40  50 
400  bushels  rutabaga, 

at  12 i  cents      .      50  00 


S68  8Si 

25  00 


£93  ,85  i 


4th  Year,  barley 
iih  Year,  clover  • 

Produce  in  five  years 
Deduct  expense  and  rent 


g90  50 
23  75 
40  50 


8248  00 
93  85 


8154  15 


I 


Profit 

or  230  83  per  annum 
have  omitted  to  charge  for  threshing  corn 
and  pitting  ruU  baga,  and  to  credit  for  turnip  and 
i-uta  baga  tops,  which  may  offset  against  each 
other.  Two  bushels  of  gypsum  should  also  be 
charged,  which  is  sown  upon  the  two  clover 
crops  in  the  five  year  course. 

It  may  be  well  to  remark,  that  potatoes  are 
embraced  with  Indian  corn,  in  the  first  year  of 
each  course,  and  that  so  far  as  the  demand  will 
warrant  their  culture,  they  are  more  profitable, 
and  less  exhausting,  than  com. 

The  above  estimates  are  predicated  upon  my 
own  practice  for  the  last  five  years,  and  are  as 
frcurate  as  my  memorardums  and  memory  will 
tn-^blc  me  to  make  them,  except  in  regard  to  the 
|)rice  of  labor,  which  is  perhaps  too  low,  though 
it  cor*  t'sponds  with  averai^e  prices. 

The  propriety  of  appropriating  light  loams 
and  sands  to  convertible  husbandry,  that  is,  to  a 


fiijccdwoo  of  grain,  grass  and  root  eropi.  Is  mp' 
ym^^W  tereTai  ecmsiderationa.  Such  smls 
ivHil  give  more  thdu  iwo  t^ood  cropi  of 

gf^iyn^  or  grain,  in  Bucce&iioa,  without  expensive 
tntHiiriDg  or  lop  dressing.  Hence  they  are  not 
profitable  for  perraariLiU  or  tillage.  But 

under  gt»od  miihu;^^t'njt-nt,  roui  a  jutliciuu^  rota 
tion  of  crops,  tht.  \  may  be  made  to  iii^i  rLive  in 
quality,  wnd  to  extLl  in  profit  :  bLCtsu^e  they  can 
be  managed  witb  half  the  ejipenjiie  in  labor  tti^t 
is  appropriated  to  stiff  and  adhesive  soils  under 
tillage.  The  history  of  Norfolk  husbandry,  af- 
fords a  demonstration  of  these  truths.  Flanders 
exhibits  a  yet  more  striking  evidence  of  their 
correctness.  These  two  districts,  which  are 
mostly  composed  of  sands  and  light  loams,  sur- 
pass all  others  in  neat  and  pro table  husbandry 
In  both,  a  rotation  of  crops  is  the  basis  of  im- 
provement.  In  botn,  sum:.!,  r  fallows  are  near- 
ly abolished  ;  and  oul^  resorted  to  to  cleanse  a 
foul  soil.  In  Norfolk,  it  is  a  general  rule,  never 
to  take  two  white  crops  (such  as  wheat,  rye. 
barley  or  oats)  in  succession,*  while  the  Flem- 
ings are  equally  scrupulous  in  the  observance  of 
the  maxim  which  enjoins  that  no  field  shall  lay 
more  than  ten  days  without  a  crop.f  A  late 
traveller  remarks,  that  he  saw  in  a  large  field, 
in  Flanders  grain  harvested,  and  the  stubble 
ploughed  and  sown  with  turnips  the  same  day. 

1  will  subjoin  a  few  observations  on  each  of 
the  crops  embraced  in  my  system  of  rotation. — 
And 

1.  Indian  Com,  This  not  only  gives  more 
food  to  man,  and  to  beast,  than  any  other  grain, 
but  it  gives  more  to  the  soil,  in  the  form  of  ma- 
nure, where  the  stalks  are  fed  in  a  well  construct- 
ed yard,  as  they  ever  should  be.  It  is  less  ex- 
hausting than  other  grain ;  first,  because  of  its 
broad  and  expansive  system  of  leaves,  which 
draw  largely  upon  the  atmosphere  for  food  ;  and 
second,  because,  under  my  method  of  culture, 
it  is  cut  before  the  leaves  cease  to  perform  this 
oBice,and  consequently  before  the  gram  depends 
for  its  nutriment  wholly  upon  the  soil.  It  is  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  a  loose,  warm  soil.  Although 
a  profitable  crop,  on  such  a  soil,  when  well  fed 
and  cleaned,  it  returns  little  or  no  profit  from  one 
that  is  poor,  wet  or  stiff,  I  make  it  the  basis  of 
my  course.  It  answers  all  the  purposes  of  a  na- 
ked summer  fallow,  in  cleaning  the  ground,  and 
decomposing  the  soil.  Although  clay  may  re- 
quire to  be  summer  fallowed,  for  the  further  pur- 


tn  Septeinber  with  me*  1  cut  the  crop  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  groimdt  witji  a  heiUp  hue^UyiDR  four 
hills  in  a  bundle,  bind  above  the  eara  imiUMllm^ 
ly,  take  h  off  th**  field  on  sleeZi,  and  stogie  it 
near  my  ban* — and  husk  it  when  convcment.  By 
tlu!*  course  I  save  labour,  double  ihc^  Wiinv  of  the 
Mxli^iLr,  atid  ear  my  ground  int  irT3+  I  ■  wheats 
^.UJfjks  wilt  not  iF]j.irt  il  |  i!t  up  weijthet  irs 
k  j^iung  Lht'Stooks  nptn  lo  ^  ht  jr.  I'lie  ^^psurn 
is  sown  before  the  (g^rnund  is  pUirj^hod.  AH  o 
things  alike.  I  think  the  clover  lay  increases 
the  crop  from  25  to  30  per  cent  and  tends  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  drought, 

2.  IVheat,  The  requisites  for  a  wheat  crop, 
are  a  clear,  mellow  and  rich  tilth.  If  either  of 
these  are  wanting,  or  the  soil  be  very  porous  or 
sandy,  rye  should  be  substituted.  If  long  manure 
is  applied  directly  to  this  crop,  it  introduces 
weeds  and  grass ;  and  although  the  straw  may  be 
luxuriant,  the  grain  is  often  light  and  shrivelled. 
If  suffered  to  ferment  in  the  yard,  the  manure 
loses  nearly  half  its  value  in  the  process.  But 
applied  to  corn  and  potatoes  in  the  spring,  it  en- 
riches these  crops  by  its  grosser  and  more  vola- 
tile particles,  loses  its  noxious  seeds,  undergoes 
fermentation,  and  becomes  by  the  preparation 
tor  the  wheat  crop,  intimately  mixed  and  incor- 
porated with  the  soil.  I  harrow  down  the  crowns 
of  the  corn  hills  with  a  heavy  harrow,  plough, 
sow  and  harrow  the  seed  by  passing  the  harrow 
both  ways. 

I  think  you  have  remarked,  that  wheat  will  not 
>^row  in  old  soils  which  do  not  contain  lime.  I  do 
not  doubt  but  calcareous  matter  is  essential  ii  a 
good  wheat  soil.  In  Europe,  it  is  applied  to  a 
great  extent,  in  the  form  of  lime,  marl  and  chalk ; 
and  I  trust  we  shall  soon  become  familiar  with 
the  use  of  the  two  former.  It  cannot  'je  too  often 
mentioned  that  clay  marls  generally  abound  in 
sand  districts,  of  no  great  depth,  as  if  to  incite 
the  research  and  industry  of  man  ;  and  that  they 
constitute  the  best  dressing  for  the  soils  which 
cover  them. 

3.  Turni/ia.  These  cmstitute  an  excellent 
preparatory  crop  to  barley,  as  they  leave  the 
ground  clean  and  mellow.  But  how  is  the  crop 
to  be  consumed,  it  will  be  asked.  If  near  a 
populous  town  or  village,  they  will  find  a  ready 
sale.  If  not,  they  may  be  fed  on  the  ground 
during  all  October,  November,  and  part  of  De- 
cember, to  sheep  and  cattle.  And  lastly,  they 
may  be  buried  in  pits,  like  the  Swedish  turnip. 


pose  of  pulverizing  a  fallow  crop,  and  that  a  and  fed  in  the  spring,  when  stock  are  much  in 
hoed  crop,  I  believe  every  reflecting  man  will  |  want  of  succulent  food.  All  I  raise  are  taken  to 
admit,  answers  every  beneficial  purpose  on  light: market  from  the  field.  The  best  crops  which 
loams  and  sands.    I  spread  my  manure,  and  I  have  ever  seen,  were  taken  upon  wheat  and 


plough  about  the  first  of  May.  I  prefer  this 
time,  because  the  clover  has  then  acquired  a 
good  growth, — and,  turned  under  with  the  ma- 
nure, affords  an  excellent  bed  for  the  roots  of 
the  grain,  with  ample  room  to  range,  and  abun- 


rye  stubbles.  Sandy  loams  are  the  best  tur- 
nip soils. 

4.  Barley  grows  best  on  sand  loams;  and  on  those 
is  more  productive  and  profitable  than  oats  or 

—  o  .   -I-   ^  '      .      .    rye;  and  the  demand  for  it  is  likely  to  increase 

dance  of  food  to  nourish.  I  then,  either  with  the .  ^jth  the  multiplication  of  our  breweries.  It  is 
roller  or  harrow,  close  the  interj>tices  between j  recommended  to  roll  the  crop  when  three  or 
thi-  furrows,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  gasses,  four  inches  high.  The  operation  induces  the 
and  to  cover  the  manure  from  the  exhaustmg  in-  plants  to  throw  up  additional  shoots,  and  faci- 
fluenceof  the  sun  and  winds.  The  decay  of  the  jitates  the  growth  of  the  young  grasses, 
roots  soon  renders  the  ground  permeable  to  heat,j  5.  Clover.  Upon  this  head  I  have  nothing  to 
light,  air  and  moisture,  which  all  contribute  to  ^ay,  except  to  reiterate  your  recommendation 
promote  vegetation.  The  seed  is  then  planted  in  {^^^  Anderson,  that  when  made  into  hay,  do- 
hills,  at  the  distance  of  30  inches  each  way.  I  ver  should  not  be  spread  from  the  swath,  and 
pass  a  harrow,  at  the  first  dressing,  both  ways,  slightly  from  the  cock.  It  is  worth  30  per 
and  with  the  hoe  do  little  more  than  destroy  the  cent,  more,  when  dried  in  swath  and  small  cocks, 
weeds  and  grass.  At  the  second  and  last  dres-  than  when  spread  to  an  intense  sun.  Ifintend- 
sing,  I  plough  shallow,  and  earth  or  hill  slightly,  to  stand  more  than  one  year,  I  sow  orchard, 
taking  care  not  to  disturb  the  roots,  or  to  bring  tall  oat,  or  timothy  grass  seed  with  clover.  1 
the  manure  to  the  surface.  As  soon  as  the  grain  prefer  the  two  former  on  account  of  their  early 
is  glazed,  which  has  been  invariably  the  first  week  maturity  for  the  scythe. 

 •   6.  Huta  Baga,   The  value  of  this  plant  has 

•  Young,  lately  been  subjected  to  so  fiill  a  discussion,  that 

♦  Ratclijff'a  Flemish  Husbandry,  I  will  barely  reaiarlt,  that  I  have  grown  it  five 
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years,  and  am  confirmed  in  the  utility  of  its  the  "O'Donnell  breed."  During  the  last  summer, 
culture.  il  was  repeatedly  an  eye  witness  to  sixteen* 

Without  investigating  the  physiology  of  plants,  'quarts  of  my  rich  milk  being  taken  from  one 
it  is  enough  for  the  present  to  observe,  that  i  of  these  cows  at  one  milking.  The  sheep  ex- 
they  are  furnished  with  different  systems  o'f  jhibited  were  only  distinguishable  for  the  fine- 
roots,  through  which  the  plants  are  principally  I  ness  of  their  fleeces.  They  are  mostly  sprung 
supplied  with  nourishment;  that  some  of  these  from  the  flock  of  William  R.  Deckenson,  Esq. 
search  for  food  near  the  surface,  and  that  others  of  Stubenville.     His  flock  at  this  time  is  be 


penetrate  for  it  deep  in  the  soil ;  that  some  ren- 
der the  soil  hard  and  compact — others  loose 
and  friable ; — ^that  some  plants  exhaust  the  soil, 
while  others  fertilize  it ;  and  that  the  object  of 
a  rotation  is,  to  make  such  a  selection  from  dif- 
ferent classes,  as  shall  produce  the  greatest  pro 
fit  to  the  cultivator,  without  impoverishing  his 
soil.  How  far  the  course  I  have  adopted  is  cal- 
culated to  attain  this  end,  I  leave  for  the  pub- 
lic to  determine.  J.  BUEL. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

agriculturaiTexhibition— AT 

WAbHINGTON,  PENNSYLVANIA. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  was  much  disappointed  on  learning  that  in- 
isposition  had  prevented  you  crossing  the 
fnounuins  in  October  last — 1  had  understood 

from  your  friend,  Judge  W  ,  that  he  expected 

you  in  Pittsburg.  He  would  have  accompanied 
you  to  this  place,  to  witness  our  agricultural 
exhibition.   I  anticipated  no  small  degree  of 

Eleasure,  by  surprising  you  with  an  exhibition 
ir  beyond  what  you  would  be  led  to  expect  in 
our  Backwoods.* 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  you  should  be 
able  to  publish  the  detailed  account  of  all  the 
exhibitions  in  our  country.  Should  you,  howe- 
ver, find  room,  we  should  be  pleased ,  to  see 
this  sketch  of  ours  in  the  Farmer. 

The  show  of  animals  far  surpassed  the  expec- 
tations of  the  most  sanguine  members  of  the 
association.  Twenty-eight  stallions,  26  brood 
mares,  10  colts,  9  bulls,  80  head  of  cows,  hei- 
fers, and  calves^  23  full  blooded  merino  bucks, 
182  full  blooded  ewes,  and  50  lambs  were 
ctitered,  and  on  the  ground.  The  show  of  hogs 
was  but  small.  Several  of  the  stallions  were 
handsome-^Done  of  them  first  rate.  Where 
If  e  had  high  blood  and  fine  figure,  they  wanted 
size.  Many  of  the  brood  mares  were  fine  ;  com 
binmg  both  size  and  form.  Some  of  the  cults 
very  promising.  The  bulls  did  not  come  quite 
Up  to  our  expectations— with  two  or  three 
exceptions,  they  were  barely  passable.  The 
cows  and  calves  excited  universal  admira 
tion.  An  old  English  farmer  who  happened  to 
be  present,  declared  he  had  rarely  ever  seen  a 
better  collection  of  cattle.  It  is  but  justice  to  re- 
inark  that  almost  every  animal,  of  the  cow 
kind,  on  the  ground,  could  be  traced  back  to 
some  fine  stock,  brought  into  this  country  about 
fifteen  years  ago,  by  the  late  William  Hoge, 
Esq.  they  were  then  known  by  the  name  of 

*  Nothing,  truly,  could  have  been  more 
gratifying  than  the  meeting  of  friends  on  such 
an  occasion,  in  a  country  comparatively  new, 
rich  and  flourishing.  If  our  friends  in  the 
West,  have  not  yet  put  in  practice  all  the 
refinementtf  in  practical  husbandry,  their  eX' 
hibitions  certainly  excel  in  the  display  of  things 
solid  and  useful— many  which  have  been  held 
in  older  settlements  on  this  side  the  mountains, 
The  foregoing  sketch,  condensed,  but  compre- 
hensive as  it  IS,  gives  a  gratifying  view  of  the 
•xteat  of  agriculturtd  intelligence,  and  the  rapid 
progress  of  improvements  which  invariably  re- 
sult from  the  aMocia/ton  of 'industry,  talent,  and 
enteipriae,  for  common  benefit. 

£dii.  Am.  Far. 


lieved  not  to  be  surpassed  by  any  in  the  Uni 
ted  States. 

We  had  entered  on  our  list  no  less  than  121 
separate  articles  of  domestic  manufacture.  The 
leading  ones  were  woollen  cloths,  carpeting, 
blankets,  flannels,  casinets,  plaids,  table  linens, 
plain  linens  and  drilling.  Most  of  these  articles 
were  substantial,  and  some  of  them  excellent. 
The  linen  would  not  have  disgraced  the  looms  of 
old  Ireland.  A  spear  grass  bonnet  made  by  a  Miss 
McLelland,  was  much  and  justly  admired.  It  bore 
comparison  with  a  real  Leghorn,  No.  51.  In  our 
wheat  crops  we  were  rather  disappointed — 
forty  and  a  half  bushels  took  the  first  premium. 
The  applicants  for  corn  had  108,  114,  118,  123, 
127,  and  132. 

Enoch  Wright,  Esq.  took  the  highest  premi 
um   for  the  *'  best  cultivated  farm,"  twenty 
dollars.  This  I  should  consider  more  honourable 
to  obtain  than  any  granted  by  the  society. 

Although  the  weather  was  wet  and  unfavour- 
able, the  very  numerous  concourse  of  persons 
who  attended  on  both  days,  evinces  the  lively 
interest  that  is  felt  by  the  grea^  mass  of  our 
population  in  the'success  of  our  society.  The 
astonishing  improvement  that  has  taken  place 
since  its  organization  has  convinced  the  most 
credulous,  of  the  solid  and  permanent  advanta- 
ges arising  from  these  associations,  when  pur- 
sued with  spirit  and  on  liberal  principles. 

I  forgot  to  notice  in  its  proper  place,  that  Mr. 
Moore  producec^  satisfactory  evidence,  that  his 
family  had  manufactured  during  the  last  year,  603 
yards  of  cloth— linsey,  flannel  and  linen,  amount- 
ing in  value,  to  four  hundred  and  seventy-three 
dollars— "for  which  he  got  a  premium  of  ten  dol 
lars— (very  deservedly.) 

NATURAL^S^ORY— No.  5. 
C  Continued  from  fiage  268.^ 
3.  Periodical  Migration. — Quadrupeds  in  gene 
ral,  from  their  limited  power  '  of  locomotion, 
cannot  migrate  from  one  country  to  another, 
with  ease  and  safety,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
variations  of  temperature  which  accompany  the 
changes  of  the  seasons.  In  the  same  country 
partial  migrations  may  take  place,  as  we  wit- 
ness in  the  stag  and  the  roe,  which  leave  the 
alpine  regions  at  the  approach  of  winter,  and 
seek  protection  in  the  more  sheltered  plains.  In 
America  some  species  of  the  genua.  Z^^zua  perform 
still  more  extentive  migrations.  Those  quad- 
rupeds, however,  which  have  the  faculty  of 
flying,  as  the  bats,  or  swimming,  as  the  seals 
and  whales,  may  overcome  the  obstacles  which 
oppose  a  change  of  place,  and  execute  safely 
periodical  migrations.  Individuals  of  these  tribes 
are  accordingly  observed  to  avoid  the  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold,  by  shifting  their  situations 
according  to  the  seasons.  The  great  bat  (  Vea- 
jiertilio  noctula J,  which  inhabits  England  dur 
ring  the  summer,  is  known  to  spend  its  wiii^ 
ters  in  a  torpid  state  in  Italy.  The  Greenland 
seal  forsakes  the  icy  shores  which  it  has  fre- 
quented during  summer,  and  migrates  south- 
wards, at  the  approach  of  winter,  to  Iceland. 

The  facts  which  have  been  ascertained  in  re- 
ference to  the  periodical  migration  of  quadru- 
peds, are  too  few  for  enabling  us  to  point  out 
the  laws  by  which  they  are  regulated.  The 
movements  of  birds,  however,  furnish  more  in- 
teresting results. 
The  migrations  of  the  feathered  tribes  have 


been  the  object  of  popular  observation,  since 
the  days  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah :  *«  For  the 
stork  in  the  heaven  knoweth  her  appointed 
times ;  and  the  turtle,  and  the  crane,  and  the 
swallow,  observe  the  time  of  their  coming." 
(ch.  viii.  ver.  T),  The  systematical  naturalists 
have  likewise  collected  many  scattered  obser- 
vations, and  the  subject  Appears  now  to  be  ca- 
pable of  receiving  a  satisfactory  illustration.  It 
IS  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  any  minute- 
ness of  detail,  regarding  the  migrations  of  par- 
ticular species,  but  to  ascertain  the  laws  of 
migration,  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  takes  place. 

Before  entering  farther  upen  the  subject,  it 
may  be  proper  to  state,  that  the  same  species 
which  is  migratory  in  one  country,  i»  in  sorae 
cases  stationary  in  another;  as  the  linnet,  which 
is  migratory  in  Greenland,  but  stationary  in 
Britain.  In  Britain,  both  male  and  female 
chaflinches  are  stationary,  while  in  Sweden, 
the  latter  are  migratory.  Some  species  of 
the  same  natura)  genus  are  migratory,  while 
others  are  stationary.  Thus  the  fieldfare  is  mi- 
gratory, while  the  blackbird  is  permanently  re 
sident. 

Migrating  birds  may  be  divided  into  Hw^ 
classes,  from  the  diflferent  seasons  of  the  year 
in  which  they  arrive  or  depart.  To  the 
first  class  will  belong  those  birds  which  arrive 
in  this  country  in  the  spring,  and  depart  from 
it  in  autumn,  and  are  termed  Summer  Birds 
of  Passage.  The  second  will  include  those 
which  arrive  in  autumn,  and  depart  in  spring, 
and  are  called  Winter  Birdi  of  Passage. 

The  Summer  Birds  of  Passage  are  not  con- 
fined to  any  particular  order  or  tribe  ;  nor  arc 
they  distinguished  by  similarity  of  habits.  Some 
of  them  belong  to  the  division  of  Wat^  Foxolt, 
as  the  terns  and  gulls;  while  others  are  Land 
Birds,  as  the  swallow  and  corn-crake.  They 
diflfer  also  remarkably  with  regard  to  their  footi. 
Thus,  the  hobby  is  carnivorous  ;  the  gulls  and  * 
terns,  piscivorous;  the  swallow,  insectivorous; 
and  the  turtle  dove  and  the  quail,  granivorous. 
They,  however,  present  one  point  of  resem- 
blance. All  of  them,  duriag  th^  resideace  in 
this  country,  peiform  the  important  offices  of 
pairing,  incubation,  and  rearing  their  young; 
and  hence  may,  with  propriety,  be  termed  the 
natives  of  the  country.  We  hail  their  arrival 
as  the  harbingers  of  spring,  and  feel  the  blank 
which  they  leave  on  their  departui*e,  although 
it  is  in  some  measure  supplied  by  another  co- 
lony of  the  feathered  race,  who  come  to  spend 
with  us  the  dreary  months  of  winter. 

The  Winter  Birds  or  Passage  have  more 
points  of  resemblance  among  themselves  than 
those  of  the  former  division.  They  chiefly  be- 
long to  the  tribe  of  water- fowls.  None  of  them 
are  insectivorous,  and  very  few  are  granivorous. 
They  chiefly  frequent  the  creeks  and  sheltered 
bays  of  the  sea,  and  the  inland  lakes,  or  they 
obtain  their  food  in  marshy  grounds,  or  at  the 
margins  of  springs.  When  the  rigours  of 
the  season  are  over,  and  when  other  birda  which 
are  stationary  are  preparing  for  incubation, 
these  take  their  departure,  to  be  again  suc- 
ceeded by  our  summer  visitants. 

We  have  stated  generally,  that  our  summer 
and  winter  birds  of  passage  visit  us  at  suted 
seasons  of  the  year;  that  the  summer  visitanu 
arrive  in  spring  and  depart  in  autumn ;  and 
that  the  winter  vii>itants  arrive  in  autumn  and 
depart  in  spring.  But  the  different  species  do 
not  all  observe  the  same  periods  of  arrival  and 
departure.  Thus,  among  the  summer  birds  of 
passage,  the  wheat-ear  id  ways  precedes  the 
swallow,  while  the  swallow  arrives  before  the 
martin,  and  the  martin  before  the  corncrake. 
Among  the  winter  birds    of  passage, 
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'r  aiSerences  in  the  lime  of  anivalL  are  obacrva- 
■;i .  Thus  the  woodcock  precede*  the  fieldfare 
TLii  the  6eidtare  the  ledwin^*  The  perintts  ot 
uiMrturc  have  not  been  fdj^LTved  with  iiich 
'  Mtion,  as  the  Mibjects  have  then  lost  iheir  u  j- 
bO  that  we  do  not  readll}  perceive  thcar 

^cnce.  It  is  probkble,  however,  that  in  their 
iMparture,  as  well  as  their  arrival,  each  species 
uab  its  particular  period. 

The  periods  of  arrival  and  departure,  even 
in  the  saoae  species^  do  not  always  take  place 
Ai  exactly  the  same  day,  or  even  month  of  the 
Near.  In  different  years  these  vary  several 
wt.«ki»  or  even  months,  and  evidently  depend 
tin  very  obvious  circumstances.  The  meanest 
rustic,  io  regard  to  the  summer  birds  of  pas- 
-rf.^c,  is  aware,  that  cold  weather  prevents  the 
dniviii  of  these  messengers  of  spring;  and  that 
early  arrival  ot  our  wmt^  birds  of  passage 
.i.dicates  a  proportionally  early  winter.  The 
Mme  circumstances  of  temptrature  which  re- 
ai  d  our  summer  visitants  al^o  check  the  pro- 
^icbs  of  vegetation.  Hence,  in  aUl  probability, 
vc  might  be  able  to  prognosticate  the  arrival 
'A  these  birds,  by  attending  to  tlie  time  of  the. 
leiihng  or  flowering  of  particular  trees  or  plants. 

the  state  of  vegetation  depends  on  the  tem- 
perature of  the  season,  and  the  life  of  insects 
<>Q  ttie  state  of  vegetation,  we  may  safely  con- 
ciaue,  that  the  movements  of  the  phytivoroub 
-<irid  insectivorous  birds  must  be  dependent  on 
the  condition  of  plants. 

LivM£US  bestowed  some  attention  on  these 
coMiccted  circumstances,  in  his  Calendar  of 
i  ioia  tor  Sweden ;  and  Stillingfllet  in  that 
of  England.  Linnjeus  observed,  that  the  swal- 
low returned  to  Sweden  when  the  bird-cherry 

0.  nie  into  leal,  and  when  the  wood-anemone 
r.  Nicred.    He  also   found  the  arrival  of  the 

1.  '  j^htingale  accompanied  with  the  leafing  of  the 
''I [II.  StillingflilEt  says,  that  the  swallow 
rciun»s  to  Norfolk  with  the  leafing  of  the  hazel, 
Aua  ihe  niehtingale  with  the  leanng  pf  the  sy- 
cankore.  It  has  also  been  observed,  that  the 
cuckoo  sings  when  the  marsh  marigold  blows, 
it  Hoold  tend  greatly  to  increase  our  knowledge 
ct  this  subject,  were  observations  of  this  sort 
niulu plied.  We  earnestly  recommend  the  sub- 
jtrct  to  the  attention  of  the  practical  naturalist. 

Having  thus  ofiered  a  few  observations  on  the 
periods  of  arrival  and  departure  of  migrating 
jiidb,  let  u»  now  eiiquire  after  Me  filacer  from 
'a  '.rncc  they  come^  and  to  which  they  return.  In 
(iouig  thib,  it  will  be  proper  to  bestow  some 
^ttcutioD  OB  the  migration  of  those  birds  which 
merely  shift  from  one  part  of  the  island  to 
^nuther.  The  movements  of  such  birds,  though 
conhned  within  narrow  bounds,  are  probably 
re^uiaced  by  the  same  laws,  which,  in  the 
otlicr  species,  produce  more  extensive  migra- 
tions, and  have  the  obvious  advantage  of  being 
eabily  investigated. 

In  the  inland  districts  of  Scotland,  the  lapwings 
TT.ake  their  appearance  about  the  end  of  Fe- 
bruary or  the  beginning  ot  March,  and,  after 
fuiiuling  the  purposes  of  incubation,  hasten  to 
the  sea-shore,  there  to  spend  the  winter,  and 
to  iHipport  themselves  by  picking  up  the  small 
Crustacea  from  a^^ong  the  rejectamenta  of  the 
Ha.  These  birds  seldom,  however,  remain  all 
^iriter  on  the'  Scottish  shores,  though  they  dre 
always  to  t>e  found  at  that  season  on  the  southern 
Kii^iish  shores.  In  that  part  ot  the  island  they 
(io  not  perform  such  extensive  migrations,  but 
may  v%iLa  propriety  be  considered  as  resident 
hiuis.  The  curlew  arrives  at  the  inland  dis- 
tricts along  with  the  lapwing,  and  departs  in 
company  about  the  beginiang  of  August.  Tne 
curlew,  however,  remains,  on  tne  Scottish  shores 
during  the  winter.  The  oystcr-catcher,  tliough 


shorea  duTjiij^  tin.:  u  inu  r,  and  joins  those  which 
have  remained  there  duritig  the  breefiing  sea- 
^on.  The  black  headed  goU  breeds  both  in 
England  and  Scotland;  hut  it  mim  from  the 
last  mentioned  country,  nHille  tt  -eontffKtes  re- 
sident in  the  former. 

From  the  examples  quoted,  it  appears  that 
some  birds,  which  are  stationary  in  one  district, 
are  migratory  in  another.  But  that  which 
chiefly  merits  our  consideration  is  the  circum 
stance  of  those  birds,  whose  annual  migrations 
are  confined  to  our  own  shores,  forsaking  the 
high  grounds  on  the  decline  of  summer,  and 
seeking  for  protection  at  a  lower  level,  and  in  a 
warmer  situation.  When  these  migrations  be 
come  more  extensive,  the  bleak  moors  and  shores 
of  Scotland  are  exchan'ged  for  the  warmer  and 
more  genial  climate  of  England.  Hence  it  hap 
pens,  that  some  of  our  Scottish  summer  visi- 
tants come  from  England,  while  some  of  the 
English  winter  visitants  come  from  Scotland; 
the  summer  birds  of  passage  coming  from  the 
south,  and  the  winter  passengers  from  the  north. 
Do  those  birds  that  perform  more  extensive 
migrations  obey  the  same  laws? 

As  the  summer  birds  of  passage  are  more  in- 
teresting to  us,  since  they  perform  the  great 
work  of  incubation  in  our  country,  than  the 
winter  birds  of  passage,  which  are  the  harbin- 
gers of  storms  and  cold,  and  only  wait  the  re- 
turn of  spring  to  take  their  leave  of  us,  we 
shall  endeavour  to  find  out  the  winter  residence 
of  the  former,  before  we  attempt  to  discover 
the  summer  haunts  of  the  latter.  •  Natural  his- 
tory, it  is  true,  is  still  in  too  imperfect  a  state, 
to  enable  us  to  point  out  with  certainty  the  re 
treats  of  all  those  birds  which  visit  us  during 
summer.  But  enough  appears  to  be  known  to 
enable  us  to  ascertain  the  laws  by  which  these 
migrations  are  regulated  in  a  number  of  birds; 
and  as  the  points  of  resemblance  in  the  move- 
ments of  the  whole  are  numerous,  we  can  rea- 
son from  analogy  on  safer  grounds  with  regard 
to  the  remainder. 

(  To  be  continued.) 

ADVICE  TO  YOUNG  FARMERS. 
On  the  appelatives,  qualities,  haaits  and 
defects  of  uokses. 
(  Continued  from  J^o.  34,  fiage267,  Vol,  S.J 
As  for  the  size  of  horses,  perhaps  sixteen 
hands  ought  to  be  the  extreme,  for  whatever 
purpose,  either  of  saddle  or  draught.   I  believe, 
on  the  strength  of  my  own  experience,  and  what 
I  more  respect,  the  opinions  of  men  who  have 
had  the  longest  and  greatest  practice,  that  all 
possible  advantages  may  be  concentred  within 
that  compass,  and  numberless  disadvantages  re 
sul*^ing  from  over-size,  avoided.    It  has  been 
said,  that  "  a  great,  good  horse,  will  beat  a  lit 
tie  one ;"  and  there  is  no  doubt,  but  where  the 
goodness,  in  all  points,  is  equal,  the  largest  must 
be  the  best ;  but  we  generally  find,  in  all  animals, 
that  as  they  advance  beyond  the  usual  standard, 
they  lose  in  symmetry  and  propoition  as  the) 
gain  in  bulk.   It  is  rare  to  see  a  man,  of  six  feet 
high,  well  shaped.    Among  horses,  perhaps,  the 
smallest  size,  or  ponies,  are  upon  the  average, 
of  the  truest  make.    The  Latins  say,  Ineat  9ua 
gratia  /^arvi#-~what  is  little,  is  pretty. 

A  hunter,  or  charger,  should  oe  between  fif- 
teen hands,  and  fifteen  three,  it  is  obvious,  that 
in  the  field,  low*  horses  can  never  clear  their 
leaps  so  well,  or  carry  a  man  so  gallantly  over 
the  country,  as  those  of  a  commanding  siie.— 
1  he  most  advantageous  height  of  a  hack,  is  be- 
tween fourteen  and  fifteen  hands  one  inch.  A 
lady's  horse,  either  for  road  or  field,  shottld|i 


it  brcet^s  in  Scr  n  jnd,  retires  la  the  EngUshlne^ftrwteMfi  fifieco.  Th€ cooTeoiawe of  piaiei 

-  ..  .    n  i^t„.  .1  ^^-^  ahd  galla ways,  for  the  »tiaimer«ai(»i,  and  their 

inconvenience^  in  deep  roads  andi3iftVWli!lbef|, 
are  in  the  way  of  every  body^s  oh^rriii&xaU^^ 
It  is  a  truth,  like  ntimberless  others,  msjcli 
better  known  than  practised,  that  horses  should 
never  be  put  to  severe  labour  whilst  young.  Our 
doing  so  much  violence  to  their  strength,  in  this 
country,  whilst  their  sinews  are  yet  too  flexi- 
ble and  tender,  and  have  not  acquired  due  sub- 
stance and  tensity,  is  the  occasion  of  their  grow- 
ing old  so  soon,  and  becoming  at  such  a  prema- 
ture period  of  their  lives,  totally  unfit  for  any, 
but  the  lowest  drudgery.  We  have  had  some 
instances  of  horses  reaching  forty  years  of  age, 
but  thirty  seems  to  be,  in  general  their  latest  pe- 
riod ;  and  it  may  be  compared  to  the  human  date 
of  three-score  and  ten.  As  man  is  in  the  flower 
of  his  strength,  from  thirty-five  to  forty  years  of 
age ;  by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  our  horses  would 
be  in  the  highest  state  of  perfection,  for  strength, 
toughness,  vigour,  and  expertness  at  their  busi- 
ness, from  ten  to  fifteen,  were  we  honest  and 
humane  enough,  to  allow  them  the  fair  chances 
of  existence.  That  such  theory  will  not  treach- 
erously abandon  us  in  practice,  as  Is  too  often  the 
case,  I  have  reason  to  be  convinced,  from  some 
pleasing  experiments  o^  my  own,  and  from  the 
observation  of  those  of  other  people.  Whs^t  a 
happy  plan,  where  we  can  make  humanity  and 
interest  coincide — but  they  do  not  always  coin- 
cide !  What  a  saving  to  individuals,  and  the 
country  at  large,  to  double  almost  the  period  of 
service  in  that  vast  number  of  our  horses,  which 
are  now  prematurely  torn  to  pieces,  and  destroy- 
ed. I  shall  embrace  every  opportunity  which' 
presents,  in  the  course  of  this  work,  to  point  out 
the  means  most  conducive  to  this  desirable  end. 

Horses  for  slow-draft  (the  least  injurious  of 
all  their  labour)  may  be  put  to  gentle  work,  in 
careful  hands,  even  at  two  years  old,  without 
sustaining  any  injury ;  and  it  is  the  custom  of  the 
country :  but  great  care  ought  to  be  taken,  never 
to  put  them  upon  long  and  heavy  jobs,  or  subject 
them  to  heats  and  colds,  and  piercing  winds  ; 
and,  in  particular,  not  to  strain  them  at  dead 
pulls  ;  for  amongst  an  infinity  of  accidents,  to 
which,  in  that  green  age,  they  are  liable,  hurts 
in  the  loins  are  to  be  apprehended,  from  which 
they  never  after  recover.  Every  body  will  tell 
you  that  road-horses  and  hunters  should  not  be 
worked  until  five  years  old ;  and  it  is  most  true : 
the  latter,  indeed,  ought  not  to  endure  many  se- 
vere runs,  the  first  season.  But  it  is  not  enough, 
that  young  horses  are  not  worked  hard ;  that  is 
to  say,  ridden  fast,  or  long  journeys ;  for  what- 
ever bone  they  may  have,  no  high  weight  ought 
to  come  upon  their  backs,  until  they  have  attaint 
ed,  at  least,  five  years*  growth.  From  the  im- 
provident custom  of  over-weighting  them  too 
early,  even  if  they  are  ridden  slow,  arise  wind- 
galls,  splents,  spavins,  weakness  of  the  joints, 
and  that  common  tribe  of  defects,  which  are  the 
consequence  of  over- stretched  ligaments. 

The  English  have  been  ridiculed  by  foreign- 
ers, for  making  curtails,"  both  upon  their  kings 
and  their  horses.  As  to  those  made  upon  the 
latter,  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  utili- 
ty. Long  tails,  for  which  some  people  are  such 
warm  advocates,  setting  aside  the  incommodity 
to  the  rider,  of  being  fanned  by  them,  dirty  or 
clean,  do  not  in  their  appearance  convey  that 
idea  of  expedition  upon  which  our  affections  are 
so  bent  in  this  country  ;  buckled  up,  they  to  be 
sure  have  the  air  militaire,  out  do  not  look  sports- 
man like,  which  is  our  mark.  A  horse  will 
carry  even  a  better  tuil  tuil  ya  long  one  I  mean) 
ibr  having  been  docked ;  and  it  is  an  old  opinion, 
which  carries  a  shew  of  reason  with  it,  that  by 
abridging  the  tails,  you  strengthen  the  loins  of 
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horses.  As  what  I  have  to  say  upon  the  tails  of 
hor?»e8,  is  of  a  general  nature,  I  may  as  well  say 
it  in  this  place,  and  have  done  with  it.  It  has 
ever  been  my  favourite  study,  when  leisure  was 
permitted  me,  to  endeavour  by  all  feasible  means, 
to  lessen  the  miseries  of  animals,  and  it  is  true, 
this  principle  has  often  forced  me  to  turn  execu- 
tioner. I  had  heard  of  many  accidents,  some  of 
them  fatal,  from  horses  being  docked  at  too  late 
a  period,  and  by  bungling  blacksmiths ;  and  in- 
deed I  had  seen  several  operations  of  tht  kind, 
which  made  me  sick.  It  occurred  to  me,  that 
colts  ought  to  be  docked  early,  whilst  the  tail  is 
tender  and  grisley  ;  which  operation  1  eve-  a  - 
terwards  performed,  upon  my  own,  myself,  with 
a  good  sharp  kitchen  knife,  with  all  possible 
succcRS,  and  which  I  wish  to  recommend  as  a 
general  CHStom.  The  two  last  I  docked,  were, 
one  about  three  months,  the  other  about  three 
weeks  old  ;  the  one  got  by  a  cart,  the  other  by  a 
bred  horse.  These  colts  were  perfectly  tame 
and  handy,  a  state  in  which  I  always  chuse  to 
ha\  f  them,  and  whilst  eating  a  few  caiTots,  they 
suffered  me  to  tie  their  hair  up  secundum  artem 
and  to  make  the  stroke,  which  curtailed  them  in 
an  instant;  and  with  so  little  pain,  that  they 
scarcely  left  their  carrots.  The  usual  quantity 
taken  off,  agrees  in  length  with  the  width  of  a 
mail's  hand  ;  but  perhaps  it  ought  to  be  rather 
more  from  the  consideration  of  its  being  done  so 
early.  The  bred  colt  was  so  indifferent  about 
the  matter,  that  he  suffered  me,  about  half  an 
hour  afterwards,  to  lay  hold  of  his  tail  again,  and 
make  a  ligature  to  stop  the  blood.  If  a  flux  of 
blood  be  not  desired,  a  ligature  may  be  made, 
previously  to  the  operation  :  but  in  case  of  ple- 
thora, dulness,  or  heaviness  about  the  head  and 
eyes,'  it  may  be  presumed  that  bleeding  will  bene- 
fit the  colt,  and  the  wound  may  be  entirely  ne- 
glected. If  any  application  be  thought  necessa 
ry,  nothing  is  so  proper  as  French  brandy.  No 
twitching,  trammelling,  searing  with  hot  irons, 
nor  any  of  the  barbarous  Vulcaniaa  apparatus,  is 
here  required  ;  and  what  will  weigh  more  than 
all  the  rest,  with  certain  of  my  readers — no  far- 
rier's bill.       f  To  be  continued,) 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

HORSE  POWER--WHAT  does  it  mean  > 
Dear  Sir, 

There  is  a  vast  advantage  in  clear  and  definite 
ideas.    Indeed  nothing  useful  is  ^o  be  accom 
plished  without  there.   We  hear  every  day  of 
steam  boats-^f  machines — of  engines — of  so 
many  horses  power.    We  meet  with  a  steam 
engine  in  this  place  of  so  much  power— with 
one  in  another  place,  of  50  per  cent,  more 
po  er— of  another  in  a  third  place,  of  double 
the  power  of  the  first — and  all  called  a  twenty 
horse  power.     This  leads  to,  and  keeps  up 
great  confusion  in  all  the  talkers  on  this  sub 
ject — but  what  is  much  worse,   it  engender 
disputes,  and  bad  feelings,  and  animosities  be 
twt  en  purchasers  and  makers  of  engines 

Is  there  any  real  and  f'X  d  standard  in  th: 
matter?   Do  have  the  goodness  to  request  s  tn 
one  of  your  intelligent  correspondents  to  state 
clearly  the  facts.    How  do  you  try  the  power 
of  a  horse  ?   How  many  pounds  weight,  and  in 
what  position ;  and  nnder  what  precise  circum 
stances,  is  any  force  considered  equal  to  the 
average  power  of  the  horse  ?  A.  B. 


ANSWER  TO  THE  ABOVE  FROM  ONE  OF  OUR 
MUCH  ESTEEMED  CORRESPONDKNTS. 

StR, 

The  term  "  Norse  Power^**  is  much  more 
generally  Used  than  understootl.  The  .  con 
sequences  is,  that  impositions  are  frequently  prac- 


tised, by  designing  men,  who  puff  off  their  ma- 
chines, as  possessing  energy  far  beyond  their  ac- 
tual power. 

Wnen  aay  animal  moves  at  its  greatest  speed, 
it  overcomes  no  resistance,  except*what  results 
from  its  own  weight ;  and  consequently,  in  that 
case,  produces  no  useful  effect.  If  it  be  resist- 
ed by  a  force  equal  to  its  strength,  no  motion 
will  ensue;  and  of  course,  no  useful  effect  be 
produced.  It  is  then  at  what  is  vulgarly  called, 
**  a  dead  pull."  Between  these  extremes,  an 
endless  variety  of  cases  may  be  assumed,  in 
which  the  animal  will  overcome  any  assigned 
resistance  less  than  its  whole  strength,  and  move 
iih  a  determinate  velocity  ;  but  which  will 
be  diminished  in  proportion  as  the  resistance 
is  augmented.  The  question  then,  is,  from  ha- 
ving given  the  greatest  velocity  of  an  animal, 
when  moving  without  resistance,  and  also  the 
greatest  resistance  it  can  counteract,  without 
moving,  to  determine  the  velocity  with  which 
should  move,  and  the  resistance  it  should 
overcome,  so  that  the  useful  effect  may  be  the 
greatest  possible:  or,  which  amounts  to  the 
same,  that  the  velocity  with  which  the  animal 
moves,  multiplied  into  the  quantity  of  resistance 
overcome,  shall  be  the  greatest  possible  ? 

Mathematicians  demonstrate,  and  experience 
proves  that  when  the  animal  moves  with  one 
third  of  its  greatest  velocity,  without  resistance, 
and  overcomes  a  resistance  which  is  four-ninths 
of  the  greatest  it  can  sustain  at  a  dead  pcill, 
he  useful  effect  will  be  the  greatest  possible. 
For  if  either  the  resistance  or  velocity  be  in- 
creased beyond  those  quantities,  the  other  must 
be  diminished  in  a  greater  proportion,  or  else 
the  animal  will  not  be  able  to  continue  the  ac- 
tion, during  the  usual  hours  of  daily  labour. 
But  examples  explain  things  best. 

If  a  man  can  just  counteract  the  force  of  60 
lbs.  suspended  vertically,  by  means  of  a  rope, 
passing  over  a  pulley,  and  drawn  horizontally, 
at  the  height  of  his  breast ;  and  if  he  can  walk 
at  the  rate  of  six  feet  per  second,  when  unre- 
sisted ;  then  will  the  third  of  six,  or  two  feet 
per  second,  (that  is  one  and  five-elevenths  of  a 
mile  per  hour,)  be  the  velocity  with  which  he 
must  move,  and  four-ninths  of  60,  or  27  lbs. 
nearly,  the  resistance  he  will  overcome,  when 
he  produces  the  greatest  useful  effect— and  if 
we  multiply  the  velocity  (2)  by  the  resistance 
(27)  overcome,  the  result,  54,  will  be  the  nu- 
meral measure  of  such  a  man's  power,  when 
exerted  in  drawing  horizontally. 

Again,  suppose  420  lbs.  to  be  the  weight 
which  a  -stout  draught  horse  can  just  counter- 
act, when  suspended  as  above,  and  connected 
to  his  collar  in  the  usual  way ;  and  that  twelve 
feet  per  second  is  his  greatest  rate  of  walk- 
ing when  unimpeded  ;  then,  according  to  the 
above  rule,  four  feet  per  second,  (or  two  and  ten- 
eleventh  miles  per  hour)  will  be  his  rate  of 
moving,  and  four-ninths  of  420,  or  187  lbs. 
nearly,  his  draught,  when  the  useful  effect  is 
the  greatest :  and  consequently,  4  times  18f ,  or 
748  will  be  the  measure  of  one  horse  power. 
But  we  have  just  seen  that  54  is  the  measure 
of  one  man's  power,  in  like  circumstances  ; 
and  54  being  contained  nearly  14  times  in  748, 
indicates,  that  one  horse  drawing  horizontally, 
is  equal  to  14  men.  Here  we  may  observe,  that 
at  a  dead  pull,  seven  men  would  be  equivalent  to 
one  horse;  (for  7  times  60  is  420)  but  as  we  sup- 
pose the  speed  of  the  horse  to  be  doubl  that 
of  the  man,  it  will  require  double  the  number, 
to  produce  the  same  useful  effect. 

Since  the  number  748  expresses  the  power  of 
one  horse  for  one  second  ot  time  ;  60  times  the 
same,  or  44.8800  will  express  his  power  for  one 
minute.  But  on  account  of  friction  and  othei 
obstacles,  let  us,  with  Mr.  Watt,  take  the  round 


number  44,000,  for  the  measure;  and  this  n. 
tiplied  by  600,  the  minutes  in  10  hours,  will  ^i 
26,400,000,  for  the  measure  of  one  horse  pow 
during  a  working  day.  Let  us  now  comp^ 
our  horse  power  with  that  of  a  steam  engin 
We  are  told  that  a  hundred  weight  of  co 
burned  in  a  steam  engine,  will  raise  20,000  < 
bic  feet  of  water,  24  feet  high.  Now,  a  cu 
foot  of  water  weighs  62  1-2  lbs. ;  and,  therefo 
20.000,  must  weigh  1,250.000  lbs.— This  raui 
plied  by  24,  the  height  to  which  it  is  raisi 
gives  30,000,000,  for  the  measure  of  the  etft 
produced;  which  being  divided  by  264,000.00 
gives  eleven  and  four-elevenths.  Hence  it  appe; 
that  112  lbs.  of  coals,  would,  in  such  an 
gine,  be  equivalent  to  more  than  eleven 
labour  of  one  horse. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  if  the  weight  in  poun 
which  any  agent   can  raise  io  one  second.  b( 
multiplied  into  the  height,  in  feet,  through  whii 
it  is  raised,  and  the  product  divided  by  7J4; 
or  if  the  weight  raised  in  one  minute,  be  m 
tiplied  into  the  height,  and  divided  by  4A,ii'j\\ 
the  quotient,  in  either  case,  will  express  th 
number  of  horse  power,  to  which  that  agent  iJ 
equivalent.    And  if  the  whole  weight  raiso| 
be  multiplied  into  the  height,  and  divided  bjd 
26,400,000,  the  quotient  will  express  the  numJ 
ber  of  days  labour  of  a  draught  horse,  capablq 
of  producing  the  same  effect. 

Yonr's  &c. 

J.  D.  C. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THK  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

December^  27,  1823. 
THRASHING  MACHINE. 
Dear  Sir, 

Useful  machinery  is  increasing  among  us — ani 
that  adapted  to  agricultural  purposes,  it  is  be-i 
lieved,  notwithstanding  the  wonders  in  tho  wojI  1 
of  steam,  must  continue  to  depend  chiefly  on  ihc 
impetus  received  from  the  animal  fibre— ti*u>.i 
bone,  muscle  and  sinew. — There  ore  various  wa\  > 
of  applying  ahorse  to  a  machine;  and,  nodoujt, 
with  different  degrees  ot  advantage.  The  mo^t 
common  is  to  hook  the  singletree  to  the  end  of  a 
sweep,  or  lever,  passing  through  the  shaft  of  ihc 
main  wheel.  You  often  see  a  horse  with  hit 
withers  between  a  fork,  or  a  gothick  arch,  de- 
scending from  the  eijd  of  a  lever,  or  the  rira  t  f 
a  wheel.  Sometimes  you  see  him  mounted  high 
upon  the  top  of  a  verticle  wheel,  his  forefett 
moving  down  hill,  or  on  a  level,  and  his  hinder 
feet  climbing  up  hill.  Sometimes  he  is  placed 
upon  a  platform,  framed  to  the  main  wheel,  either 
horizontal,  or  at  various  angles  of  inclination.— 
Thus  making  him  step,  as  the  platform  turn> 
under  him,  either  horizontally,  or  constantly  up 
hill.  I  have  once  seen  a  poor  devil  fixed  in -ice 
of  a  verticle  wheel,  and  one,  not  of  large  dia  ue- 
ter  either,  continually  loosing  the  power  of  hi^ 
hinder  feet,  from  pushing  against  a  curve,  re- 
ceding  upwards,  and  constantly  clawing  up  h  :\ 
with  his  fore  feet.  Every  muscle,  and  sinew,  anu 
nerve  of  the  poor  devil  was  on  the  strain— ever; 
to  look  at  him,  put  me  in  agony,  and  I  thou^..: 
the  person,  who  forced  him  to  work  thus,  de- 
served the  rack. 

It  is  of  much,  and  real  consequence  to  farmers 
particularly,  sir,  to  have  a  clear  and  intelligi 
statement,  and  if  practicable,  demonstratjon, 
of  the  mode  tf  applying  the  power  of  a  A;.^*-. 
with  the  greatest  efficiency  to  a  machine.  1  *>:k'  e 
heard  a  gentleman  say  he  had  a  machine,  *hich 
had  long  been  smart  labour  for  six  mules,  at- 
tftciied  in  the  first  described  mode — that  he  h  id 
so  altered  his  fixes,  as  to  place  three  animals  'id 
an  inclined  plane,  how,  or  at  whatanj^leot  inrh- 
iiation  1  know  not,  but  that  the  three  kept  h'^ 
madiinein  full  operation,  with  much  less  ex ji* 


I'jr/krrirftrr  f't  pntciicul  men  can  this  sub-* 
riie  Mtcment  ta  be  retlly  uuefuJ,  shouUl 
»h\[  m)d  preciitr,  thftt  Mi|f  good  carp^ntt^r 
^^iMiit  by  it»  ilireetlotss^   The  inform t^iion 


.-7s  6fm^  exempted  from  liability  for  debt, 
uld  favour  imfirovementa — lessen  ruinous 
,    luii^heck  nefarious  speculations,  and  pro- 
'-.If  the  moral  and  monied  interests  of  the 
.mmunity. 

A  pamphlet,  on  various  subjects  of  state 
addressed  to  the  Hon.  Alfred  Moore, 
iiker  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  North 
-r.  lina,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract, 

ittributed  to  the  pen  of  Judge  Murphy,  the 


tir  of  the  extensive  plans  of  interaal  im 
\cment,  now  progressing  in  that  state.  The 
>i.  that  exempting  lands  from  sale  for  debt 
.d  increase  the  general  wealtli  of  the  coun- 
r\,  and   the    happiness  of  the  community 
.s  lo  me  new  ;  but  when  presented  to  me 
.v.;s    instantly  impressed  with   the  justice 
,i  the  importance    of    it.     As  intimately 
nccted  with  agricultural  improvements,  thi 
icf  extract  from  the  concluding  part  of  the 
liiibhlet  is  offered  to  the  American  Farmer. 

A.  B.] 

The  laws  respecting  creditor  and  debtor  must 
It  changed,  otherwise  the  poor  are  destined 
<  rcvcr  to  remain  the  slaves  of  the  rich,  the 
::i,)rudent  to  be  sacrifiictd  by  the  cunning,  and 
'  jjeriy  to  be  the  sport  of  netarious  spe 
.  :/ion.     We  must  abolish  imprisonment  for 
H  ;  we  must  ex6mpt  the  soil  of  North-Ca 
::nu  from  liability  for  debt.    Let  not  th 
.ingc  affect  existing  debts;  let  society  pre 
tor  the  change;  let  the  General  Assem 
.1.  fix  a  distant  day,  after  which  if  debts  be 
v  i'racted,  the  creditor  shall  not  look  to  the 
.•:rbun  of  the  debtor,  nor  to  his  lands,  for  satis* 
aa^on.   And  1  would  go  further,  and  exempt 
ic  furniture  of  his  house,  a  reasonable  num 
r  of  milch  cows,  of  horses  to  cultivate  his 
u  m,  his  farming  utensils,   and  provision  for 
*n  support  of  his  family  for  at  least  six  months. 
\\  t»ai  would  be  the  consequences? 

1.  The  poor  would  enjoy  that  equality  in  so- 
'»-'iy,  which  the  frame  of  our  government 
I  romises  to  them,  but  which  they  have  never 
}t;t  enjoyed 

2.  The  poor  class  of  the  community  would 
m [J rove  in  their  social  and  moi*al  character ; 
ii.y  would  acquire  a  sentiment  of  independence, 
ADd  cherish,  love,  and  defend  their  country  and 
:ts  laws. 

3.  That  vile  speculation  which  fattens  upon 
'iuman  misery  would  be  in  great  part  suppres- 

4.  An  effectual  check  would  be  given  to  that 
(xunsive  system  of  credit,  which  is  often  as 

tjunous  to  him  who  gives,  as  it  is  to  him  who 

receives  it 

5.  Men  would  be  trusted  for  their  honesty, 
?nd  not  for  their  property ;  and  in  this  way 
"^ound  morality  would  be  encouraged. 

6  The  agriculture  of  the  state  would  improve 
rapidly :  it  will  derive  more  encouragement 
fr  >m  this  change  in  our  laws,  than  from  all  the 
'  our/ies  and  premiums  which  the  wealth  or 
i:**  <.iH»e  rim  give.  A  man  will  have  some 
^.cai't  to  build  a  good  house,  and  to  make 


oofl  pliiiaaiiqii,  whin       knowi^  tfent  kl  him 
uutortttaiiite  gr  iiii|>nid<:iitt  Irti  boutc  aou 
pkntation  pltt  tcmam  hw  own. 

£«>^t^oft  w^ld  be  chcckea*  The  poor 
#0aU  bd^i  indtftf^  to  their  native  bUtir, 
and  not  change  their  certain  condition  h\:r^; 
for  an  uncen^in  one  tlst where. 

8,  People  from  other  -  vc^  would  cmigJ-re 
to  North'Carolina. 

9.  The  value  uf  our  laudii  would  f;rcaUy  in- 
crease. This  ma>'  Lh-  SLtn  ou  ihr  Vu-ginia  hiu*  ; 
where  a  sptice  ot  tweiuy  ttci  makes  a  dilier- 
ence  of  one-halt  in  the  price  of  lands. 

1  love  North -Carolina  ;  she  gave  me  birth  ! 
her  soil  covers  the  bones  of  my  family  ;  and  I 
hope  will  cover  mine.  Let  us  honour  her  soil 
let  us  render  it  sacred.  Let  it  neither  be  taken 
execution,  nor  charged  with  mortgages  nor 
deeds  of  trust.  Lei  us  impose  no  restraint  on 
its  alienation,  but  declare  it  shall  remain  fret 
from  the  pollution  of  debt.  Blessed  will  be  the 
day,  when  this  shall  be  done !  On  that  day 
shall  the  poor  man  hold  up  his  head  and  none 
shall  make  him  afraid;  on  that  day  shall  the 
mother  wipe  the  tears  from  her  eyes,  and  glatl 
ness  shall  be  in  her  heart ;  on  that  day  will 
honesty  and  industry  receive  a  new  impulse, 
and  love,  respect  and  reverence  for  North - 
Carolina  and  her  laws,  be  cherished  by  her 


A  re(>yrt  ot  lU*'  toiiacco  rn&pected  iit  uud  tie- 
jivered  iVoni  Dugiui*s  Instijecti^m  WarcUfniT^f  „  flu- 
fine  the quuvter,  cmiimenting  the  first  Mou  hi/ 
in  November,  eighteen  hutidird  an4  twttity* 
three-,  and  cuthn^  ihe  iirst  MnruUy  lit  iiSOumtf^ 
e  Ighteen  hundivd  and  t  w  e  n  t  y  -  fo  u  r . 


spectcd. 

lo 

90 

livirrfcd. 

129 

71 

200 

RICHARD  WATERS.  Inspector. 
Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  Jan.  7,  1824» 
True  Copy  J^om  the  original  report  on  file  i% 
this  office, 

B.  HARWOOD,  Tr.W.S.  Md. 

FROM  POULSON'S  AMERICAN  DAILY  ADVERTISER. 


people.  May 
see  that  day  ! 
and  rejoicing. 


ECONOMY. 
The  following  is  the  result  of  an  experiment, 
actually  made  in  order  to  acertain  the  compara- 
tive expense  of  oil,  and  candles.  An  ordinary 
Glass  Lamp,  with  a  flat  wick  half  an  inch  in 
breadth,  was  placed  beside  a  Mould  Candle,  of 

  ,  the  size  called  sixes,  and  both  allowed  to  burn 

you  and  I,  my  dear  sir,  live  to  hours  without  being  moved.  In  that  period 
It  will  be  a  day  of  thanksgiving     ^i^^^.  2  candles  and  3-5  were  consumed,  and  a 


Your's, 

A  Citizen  of  Orange. 
12th  Aovember,  1823. 


PUBLIS^^D  IN  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER,  BY  OR- 
DER OF  THE  STATE. 

A  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  at  and  de- 
livered from  Sheppard's  Inspection  Warehouse, 
Baltimore,  during  the  quarter,  commencing  on 
the  first  day  of  October,  eighteen  hundred  and 
twenty-three,  and  ending  on  the  first  day  of  Ja« 
nuary,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-four. 


Domestie 
growth. 

Gru«tbnoC 
of  Uiis 
suie. 

he-in.  I 
spected.  ' 

Total. 

dumber  in- 
spected. 

205 

19 

9 

233 

Number  de- 
livered. 

205 

35 

240 

fraction  less  than  one  third  of  a  pint  of  oil.  (A 
pint  weighed  15^  ounces,  and  the  quantity  con- 
sumed was  5  ounces.) 

From  the  experiment,  it  appears  that  one  gal- 
lon of  oil  will  burn  402  hours  and  3-5,  and  that  it 
requires  10  and  3-5  pounds  candles,  to  bui*n  the 
same  time,  so  that  supposing  oil  to  be  75  cents 
per  gallon,  it  will  be  equal  in  expense  to  Mould 
Candles,  at  7  cents  per  pound. 

As  oil  may  be  purchased  for  less  than  75  cents, 
and  in  the  ordinary  use  of  candles  there  is  a  con- 
siderable waste  from  their  being  moved,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  advantages  on  the  side  of  oil  are 
very  great. 

A  HOUSEKEEPER. 


LANCELOT  WARFIELD,  Inspector. 
Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  Jan.  6,  1824. 
True  Copy tjrom  the  original  report  on  file 
in  this  ojice, 

B.  HARWOOD,  Tr.  W.S.Md. 

A  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  at  and  de- 
livered from  Patterson's  Inspection  Warehouse, 
Baltimore,  commencing  on  the  eighteenth  day 
of  December,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
three,  and  ending  on  the  first  day  of  January, 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenty -four. 


Number  in- 
spected. 


Number  de- 
livered. 


Domestic 
growth.- 


27 


Growth  not 
of  thii 
•tate. 


Rein- 
•pected. 


27 


JAMES  HOLLINGSHEAD.  Inspector 
Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  Jan.  7,  1824, 
'irue  Copy,  from  the  original  report  on  Jilt 
in  thii  oj/icc. 

B.  HARWOOD.  Tr.  W.  S.  Md 


TOOTH  ACHE. 
In  consequence  of  having  read  an  advertise- 
ment in  the  Federal  Gazette  a  few  evenings  ago, 
respecting  the  discovery  of  a  cure  for  the  tooth 
ache,  when  produced  by  its  decay,  I  was  indu- 
ced to  obtain  a  small  vial  of  the  Elixir  of  Acacia 
and  on  applying  a  portion  of  it,  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  small  piece  of  cotton  saturated  and 
placed  in  the  hollow  of  the  tooth,  an  instanta- 
neous relief  was  obtained.  I  can  only  attribute 
this  wonderful  and  certain  remedy  for  a  most  in- 
tensely distressing  pain  to  the  powerful  anti- 
scorbutic and  antiscoptic  qualities  of  the  Elixir, 
and  as  such  I  earnestly  recommend  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  suffering,  being  convinced  from  ex- 
perience that  the  cure  is  certain  and  effectual. 

ONE  OF  THE  RELIEVED. 

VEVAY  WINE. 
The  present  season  has  been  unusually  favora- 
ble to  the  culture  of  the  grape,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  this  place.   Aboat  5^00  gallons  of  wine 
have  been  made  by  six  dressers. 

Two  situations  appear  to  be  particularly  favor- 
able for  the  culture  and  growth  of  the  vine ;  one 
upon  the  margin  of  large  rivers,  and  ihe  other 
upon  high  elevated  places.  No  part  of  the  globe 
is  better  adapted  to  the  culture  of  the  vine,  to 
produce  the  most  exquisite  wines,  than  the  rich 
i^round  on  the  margin  of  the  large  western  nvers 
—we  are  pleased  to  see  the  exertions  made  use 
ot  lo  increase  the  quality  and  quantity  of  wine 
in  this  iieighborhood.<»/ni/ia;}a  Register. 
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AMRRICAN  FAKMEU. 


The  Messrs.  Schuyler's,  of  Troy,  have  in  their 
possession  a  pig,  of  the  grass  breed,  three  years 
old,  which  weighs  twelve  hundred  and  thirty-two 
pounds  I  He  measures  nine  feet  in  length,  two 
feet  five  inches  across  the  back,  and  round  th'^ 
girth  seven  feet  two  inches.  If  not  sold  this  win- 
ter, this  fiig  will  be  sent  to  New  York  in  the 
spring. 


[January  16^  1824. 


Baltimore,  Friday,  January  16,  1824. 

MARYLAND  AGRICULTUHAI.  SOCIETY 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, held  at  the  residence  of  Gen.  R,  G. 
It^RPER,  on  Wednesday  last,  was  well  attend- 
ed ;  and  the  affairs  of  the  Society,  with  refer 
ence  especially  to  future  efforts  and  exhibi- 
tions were  canvassed  with  an  earnestness,  and 
in  a  temper  highly  promising  to  tl^e  lauda- 
ble objects  of  the  institution.  The  memorial 
to  the  Legislature  of  the  state,  prepared  by 
the  President,  at  the  instance  of  the  Society, 
praying  for  an  act  of  incorporation,  and  for 
pecuniary  aid,  was  submitted,  approved,  and 
signed  by  the  members  present.  The  Com- 
mittee appointed  at  a  former  meeting,  to  pre 


THE  HORSE,  in  reference  to  the  general  pur- 
poses and  labours  of  a  Maryland  Farm. 

For  the  best  cultivated  farm — with  a 
view  to  clear  profit  on  all  the  capital  employed. 
To  the  farmer  who  hauls  out  the  greatest 

QUANTITY    OF    BARN    YARD    MANURE,    in  pro- 
portion to  the  force  employed,  and  the  num- 
ber of  stock  advantageously  kept. 
To  the  WIFE  of  the  Farmer,  in  whose  family 

the   GREATEST   QUANTITY   OF   USEFUL  FAMILY 

MAjJUFACTUREs  is  fabricated  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  females  and  children  employed. 
To  the  MANAGER  of  the  farm,  on  which  the 

GREATEST  NUMBER  OF  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS  ARE 
REARED    IN  THE  BEST  CONDITION,  and   in  prO 

portion  to  the  number  of  the  breeding  stock. 

To  the  Farmer  or  Manager,  who  shears  the 
GREATEST  QUANTITY  QF  WOOL,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  the  flock,  that  being  not  less  than 
twenty. 

To  the  HOUSEWIFE  under  whose  management 
there  shall  have  been  raised,  to  marketable  size, 

the  GREATEST  NUMBER  OF  POULTRY,  in  propo 

tion  to  the  number  of  breeding  fowls,  that  being 
not  less  than  thirty  of  all  sorts. 

For  a  description  of  the  cheapest  and  best 
method  of  rearing  stock  calves. 
For  an  acre  of  the  best  flax. 
The  premiums  given  in  these  instances,  will 
consist  of  silver  pitchers,  spoons,  cans,  &c.  va- 
lued at  from  10  to  20  and  30  dollars,  in  each  case. 
We  are  not  yet  at  liberty  to  mention  the  name 


do,  from  the  wagons,  gi  62^ — Fine  do.  g5  i:^ 
Whiskey,  including  the  barrel  28  cts.— Whe. 
white,  ^1  10  to  bl  20— Red  do.  gl  05  to  §1  l.> 
Com,  34  to  35  cts. — Rye,  43  cts. — Hides,  dne 
16  to  20  cts. — Iron,  pig,  per  ton,  S35  to  ^  ^> 
Country  bar,  g90  to  g95— Sheet,  SieOtoi^iSj- 
Lime,  bushel,  30  to  33  cts.— Leather,  soal,  be 
24  to  27  cts.— do.  Eastern  tan,  18  to  20  cts  - 
Coal,  Virginia,  20  to  25  cts.  per  bushel— Suv 
quehannah  do.  per  ton,  g20  to  S25— Feather^ 
35  cts.— Herrings,  Susquehannah,  %2  75— Gun 
powder,  25  lbs.  3S5  to  g5  50— Baltimore  manu. 
fdcture,  do.  g5— Shot,  all  sizes,  per  cwt.g8  5C»- 
Beef,  aortheru  mess,  glO— Cargo.  No.  1,  ^  t 
S8  50— No.  2,  ge— Baltimore  prime,  do.  1C>- 
Cotton,  Louisiana,  16  to  17  cts.— Georgia  -  plane 
14  to  16  cts.— Alabama,  do.  12  to  13  cts.— Coiil: 
yam.  No.  8,  30  cts.,  with  an  advance  of  l  cen 
each  No.  to  No.  18— Candles,  mould,  12  to  ]3ctv 
—Dipped  do.  10  to  llcts.— Spermaciti,  do.2ici^. 
—Hops,  tresh,  35  to  40  cts.— Tar,  barrel,  gl  75- 
Pitch,  82— Turpentine  soft,  S2  50— Rosin,  sot: 
$1  50— Beeswax,  30  cts.— Wc  A,  cleaned  anr 
assorted,  15  to  20  cts.  advance— Merino,  tuU 
blood,  35  to  40  cts.— Crossed,  28  to  30  cts— Com- 
mon country,  20  to  28  cts. 

Tobacco. — A  few  unimportant  saks  the  lait 
week,  and  our  quotations  remain  the  same  as  last 
report.  - 


¥0U  SALE, 

The  whole  of  a  Dwry  Stock  of  Cattle  con. 
sistmg  of  an  Aldemey  Bull,  full  bred,  and  se- 
veral  half  bloods,  of  the  Aldemey  and  Devon 

cat- 


*  >  —   ...  •-■WW...  jj,     vv»     |#a  ^- 

pare  «  scheme  of  premiums  to  be  awarded  at  ^.r  .     ^   *  i  .  ^  . 

the  next  exhibition,  begged  to   be  indulged  ^  """^       *^^'''^'^>' ^^'^  » 

until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board,  as  it  ^as     i'^?  they  will  be  offererd 

found  impracticable  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  •  ^I^!?  ^^"^  ""^J^^     ^^^^  general  sketch  is,  to  advise  ^   

decision  in  regard  to  various  subjects;  from  .Jl^^^^  6!"^^^"^^"'  who  will  doubtless  umte  in  set-  veral  half  bloods,  of  ihe  Aldemey  and  Dev 
the  uncertainty  of  the  amount  of  funds  which  community,  and  to  other  agncultural blood.   As  the  gentleman  who  offerTthese  ca 

may  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Trustees;        '^T''\t^^V^'''^f^  x""  praiseworthy  and  pa-  tie,  is  breaking  \p  the  esiablishm^^^  ^ 
pendine,  as  that  amount  necessarily  must  do  P^^L*''"^*'' ^"i^J^""^  ^^^^  very  low,  viz.  ^ 

on  the^  disposition  of  individual  contributors! . ^V^^  offer  of  volunteer  pi-c-l    The  full  bred  Alderney  Bull,  calved  in  Bal- 

nnH  fhp  iih*»pnHfir  of  th#>  T .^cri^i***.,,.^    T«        miums.  .'timore  county,  five  months  after  the  landineot 

Those  inclined  to  draw  attention  to,  and  to  the  mother,  $100.  ^ 
promote  improvement  in  any  branch  of  industry,!    Eight  three  years,  two  years,  and  one  year 
or  item  of  rural  or  domestic  economy,  by  prof-. old  cows  and  heifers— each  g30. 
fering  a  special  reward  in  any  amount,  will;    These  cattle,  if  offered  for  sale  in  Eneland 

E lease  signify  their  willingness  to  do  so,  to  J.S.i^ould  probably  fetch  double  the  price  asked 
KiNNER,  Corresponding  SecreUry  of  the  socie-;for  them  here;  and  the  Bull  i«  t^^^^  n.. 
ty,  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board 


  — w  — ^. ......     V.  >«%.MM     V'Vin.i  ii^vui  o, 

and  the  liberality  of  the  Legislature.  In  the 
mean  time,  that  uncertainty  will  have  been  re- 
moved, as  each  member  of  the  Board,  as  well 
as  the  President  of  the  Society,  the  Treasurer, 
and  the  Recording  and  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary will  then  make  a  final  report  of  the  amount 
of  subscriptions,  which  each  may  have  col- 
lected; and  the  disposition  of  the  Legislature 
to  grant  something  in  aid  of  individual  exer- 
tions for  the  most  important  branch  of  human 
industiy,  will  have  been  ascertained  by  the 
fate  of  the  proposed  appeal  to  their  munifi- 
cence and  good  judgments. 

In  the  mean  time  it  is  thought  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  state  for  present  purposes,  that  be- 
sides the  objects  upon  which  premiums  have 
been  hitherto  usually  bestowed,  the  lists  will 
be  so  extended  as  to  embrace  a  much  greater 
number  and  variety  of  articles  than  hereto- 
fore, particularly  under  the  heads  of— 

CROPS  of  all  the  principal  grains  and 

GRASSES — FRUITS,    VEGETABLES,    and  FAMILY 

DOMESTIC  NANUFACTUREs,  in  all  their  useful 
varieties — with  reference  both  to  quantity,  and 
to  quality,  as  may  suit  the  case. 

Besides,  the  premiums  to  be  awarded  by  the 
Society,  should  the  desired  aid  be  procured 
fro  m  the  Legislature,  we  are  particularly  gra- 
tifi  ed  in  having  it  in  our  power  to  state,  that 
many  gentlemen  have  concluded  to  offer  vo- 
lunteer  firemiutna  oi  useful  pieces  of  plate,  for 
certain  objects  to  be  designated  by  themselves. 

The  objects,  as  far  as  they  have  yet  been 
indicated,  which  will  thus  attract  the  reward 
of  private  munificence^  are 

The  best  sketch  of  the  Natural  History  of 
THE  MULE,  with  A  Comparative  estimate  of  the 
capacity,  expense  of  keep,  power  of  endu- 
Tance»  and  length  of  Ufe  of  that  aaioMil  and 


At  3  o'clock,  the  Trustees  having  finished  the 
consideration  of  the  specific  business  before  them 
were  invited  to  follow  their  Host  to  the  dining 
room,  where  agriculture  in  all  its  branches,  with 
the  lights  shed  upon  it  by  modem  science,  and 
the  savings  of  time  and  labour,  accomplished  by 
modern  improvements  in  the  implements,  and 
the  practice  of  the  art,  continued  to  be  the  fa- 
vorite, and  the  animating  theme  of  conversation. 

The  Tmstees  finally  adjourned  to  hold  their 
next  monthly  meeting  at  the  residence  of  Rich- 
ard Caton,  Esq,  at  11  o'clock,  A.  M.  on  Wed- 
nesday the  11th  of  February — a  punctual  atten- 
dance at  that  hour,  of  all  the  Tmstees  is  par- 
ticularly requested,  a?  the  scheme  of  premiums 
will  then  be  submitted;  and  each  particular  dis- 
cussed ;  and,  as  finally  approved,  will  be. forth- 
with published  for  the  information  of  the  pub 
lick. 


Oj*  A  letter  from  Dr.  S.  McCulloh  to  Joseph 
Pope,  Jr.  in  relation  to  Pope'?  Threshing  Ma- 
chine»  will  appear  in  our  next. 

BALTIMORE  MARKET. 
PRICES  CURREJ^T^c^MMBCTED  wemkly. 
The  state  of  the  marJeet  enables  us  to  vary  our 
quotations  a  little  this  week,  and  we  give  the 
wholesale  prices  of  the  following  articles:— 
Wharf  flour,  $5  ST  J  to  $s  50--We«tcm  country 


Old  COWS  and  heifers— each  g30. 
These  cattle,  if  offered  for  sale  in  Eneland, 
ould  probably  fetch  double  the  price  asked 
for  them  here;  and  the  Bull  is  offered  at  cnc 
half  the  price  the  Aldemey  Bulls  sold  for  whea 
imported. 

\  u^^r  ^""s,  half  Devon 

and  half  Aldemey,  three  and  four  years  old- 
the  price  is  sixty  dollars  each. 

I  can  accommodate  any  gentleman  with  three 
quarter  blooded  Bulls  and  Heifers,  of  the  De- 
von  breed,  at  thirty  dollars  for  each  femaJe, 
and  twenty  dollars  for  each  male  calf,  at  two 
monts  old;  or  fifty  dollars  for  each  female, 
and  forty  for  each  male  yearling. 

I  have  for  sale  the  full  blooded  &ud  Horse, 
rofi  Cxaliant,  five  years  old. 

Enquire  of  the  Editor  of  the  Amertcan  Farmr. 
Baltimore,  January  lOr/i,  1824, 


¥iiR  SALE. 

Farmers  who  are  desirous  of  improving  their 
breed  of  Hogs,  may  purchase  from  a  liiter 
of  pigs,  obtained  this  season,  from  the  brood 
Sow,  which  took  the  first  premium  at  the  iasi 
Maryland  Cattle  Show.  There  can  be  had,  five 
Boars  and  five  Sows,  on  application  to  Mr.  J. 
W.  Stone,  proprietor  of  the  Stone  Tavern,  at 
the  two  mile  stone,  on  the  Frederick  Turnpike 
road.  *^ 


^2?5*^?_??^P''» «» North  W«»  oorrar  o*  Marfcrt 
"^wno*  evcrj  deicriptkaio  Book 

wetiom  pnanptly  unaided  n ,  addRMi  n  CJw 
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AUVICK  TO  VOUNG  FARMERS. 

*Frif  LATIVKS,  <VL'^iniKS,  HABITS  AND 
D t  J  K C T ^  fty  H OK  S K S* 

Ftir  m^tiy  ^Pitrs  fMst,  Uie  pt^opl<?  of  this  coun- 
»  t*^v  t  wkfct'ly  itdhercd  to  ihf  iintural  /^ar^#  ot 
'\'k  tirrr*c*  Khith  are -Ji'i/M ,  fro/ fari/tr  aud 
^  he   raftfrr-       ii  iitviuiiil  pare,  aUhough  many 

r-ri  rrouife  10  be  Uiughti  lis  is  obvious,  trom 
of  a  few  weeks  old  ptTtorming  it  m  a  band- 
3^LMe  masfier,  In  former  da>a|  when  Arc£itio(i& 
jnnciptta  Of  all  lLta#irfiit  AAfMnei^tfyt  mm 
held  ltidi«peiia«blet  sttdt  «lie^fhr  Miilltci  of 
w»n  iwcfDcd  to  be  directed  to  an  invrnton  of 


qualification  above  the  ndtnmoii  run  %  f  ou  btvt 
got  diher  ejctmordmary  ipecilt  or  grt?at  poweri^ 
of  coudniiaxice  ;  wUich  vviU,  a^ati),  mattrriaUj^ 
depend  upem  aniniil  leni|>erftm«ja*  The  nmiv 
rial  point ji  arc,  m  deep  and  nUlique  f>iiouldrr, 
length  I  width  in  the  quar^  .t^i,  and  free  cours^f 
for  the  wind. 

Flatneii*^,  and  depth,  are  ihe  huNis,  or  princi- 

and  beauiy^  substance     rjfLtb'»ai'y,    ho  lo  spcnlt, 
rotundity,  ^welidi^  over  a  deep  and  flat  ground* 
f orniii  the  true  shape  ot'  a       ;  that  U  most  ap- 
parent 10  the  cxHtiitfr  ih^iiA&oF^  ^mtp^ 
quartefi  ^ 

A  hack,  or  banter,  ought  tfit^tliape^,  io  all 
pduts,  exactly  like  a  raG«*lHiviei  liatinj^  some 
what  of  biH  iength  »  the  abatetuetiE  for  the  bau' 


bit  bafKinamely^  and  n^elt  j  ami  to  be  of  such  ju^ 
teouitrs  JUi  to  tH^  libit  to  bear  consider  sib  %e  pres^* 
w         . ...»  ttttrf  ifftb  the  aaaile,  and  yet  be  iejiiiblc  of  the 

il^  *^  .wrv*-^  . ™        depend  tipoo  animii  teni|>erftmeja*   The  ti»ati^  ti^a«i  directing  moiloii  vCyiAfitlef't  band:  aho, 

PpeeM  *FritLATiy^s,  <^v  ^MTiKs,  MA»m  AND  ^.-^j  p^int*  art,  ft  deep  and  nblique  f-hourdrr,  lo  be  free  of  wolfei  tii^^liMielx,  irregular 

oacs,  wliich  may  cut  the  ton^iie,  guiris,  or  iodide 
of  I ht- hps,  in  ni.i,-^wcLiFinn  ;  <>f  i^igs  and  bladd^.rs» 
which  gel  bt'lwttii  iIk*  leLilb;  And  the  teeih  theoi- 
.^eLvt;»,  LiEitouchcd  bv  art^  I  ortcti  piirch'i^»cd  ^ 
mitre,  in  very  tow  condition,  which  did  notaniLh  J, 
iikhough  the  did|  or  indeed  wa«  able  to  do,  sc^^ce* 
ly  ativ  work*  Slie  ate  little,  particularly  of  hmv, 
mMm  she  wai  obtei^ed  tea  take  into  ber  mmtm^ 
and  Amp  out  agaiiH  nitlMi  tieliig  able  to^M^  It 
On  a  nearer  inspectiQ(|»1l|meAred,  all  h^^le^til 
hMd  been  filed  down  ;  iaA  mre  is  no  deiififi^  ^ 

    the  miserable  creature  toon  ittnk  luideriiir  w^k, 

tile  CPfdcr  of  mtuFc,in  lo  many  reipecte;  they  did  iter,  it  ia  obvloui*,  need  not  he  so  considerable.      for  want  of  due  tuetenatsce.    It  waft  wltli  regpi^ 

fefget  to  •miplaot  her  in  the  motions  of  their  I    As  to  iht:  (hficen  of  hursc^,  iiud  part^  m(»#f  but  1  was  obi  i^^ed  to  part  with  her, 
^onesT^ by  forcing  them  into  artificiat  j^t^^Uiadi^  ta  dtfect,  here  foHowii  h  caud^i^iR^  oi  the     A  di^schari^t:  from  the  no^triH  even  if  it 
Xliita  Mftrkbam,  and  the  old  writers.  ck-^icHhe  principal  ;  wliich  a  man  otjghi  to  have  in  his' somcwhui  thick,  may  be  nothin]^ more  tliun  acold ; 
hki^inww^  ticking',  which  Uvty  took  ttic  pains  mind's  eyti,  whilst  abuut  to  make  a  putt.hase,?  but  if  it  be  iittcided  with  a  swelling  of  the  glan^is, 
fcitc^tl  Ibi^ir  horSL-s  bv  n  ut  l  and  da]l^^.  ^r^u  s  tiil-  more  particularly,  if  unattended  with  warranty    under  the  throat,  it  indicatiii  a  diiJtase  ol  %4/me 
Uj^j'Jln,     Tht'Ae  mntio[i-'  wri  -n  kind       inixtiii  L-,  vt^,  standing,  of  which  the  con ser|uence  may  f>otk 

or  coiiftisior.  ot  the  natural  paces,  as  may  be  con*.  I^ead  iU  tti  on,  or  tQo  hng^  fjrM.  n^e,  Tj^o/zrrt  trouble  and  danger.  As  to  the  Glanders,  grant- 
reived  from  the  mode  in  which  they  were  taught, '/^tf^A,  bladders  in  the  tnouth,  giga,  glanders  Jog'\  'm%  the  discharge  to  have  been  supprcwedby  art, 
namely    by  forcmg  the  horses  to  go  with  their  ^ec/  wider  the  jaw^  hide-bound^  broken  vfind^^  iht  disease      indicated  by  an  over  quantity  of 

iegiticd.    Racking,  it  seems,  was  that  irregular  cn^-Ai/er  or  ticker,  run-a-way^  reatiff,  vicious,-''  "   ^  r»u-^i-^^„ 

run,  between  i^trot  and  a  gallop,  which  we  of-  neck -reversed,  or  cock-throfifielled,  ewe  or  deer- 
ten*  at  this  time,  observe  a  horse  to  fall  into,  when  necked,  shoulder  straight  and  heavy,  chest  nar- 
bacily  ridden,  and  of  which  many  horses  acquire  row  or  wide^  high  on  the  leg,  broken  knees,  round 
the  habit.  Pacing  was  not  entirely  out  of  vogue /e^«.  grease,  windgalls,  sinews  down,  sfilent, 
\n  Bracken's  days,  and  I  have  known  one  pacing-  oslet,  s/ieedy,  cut,  nock,  mallenders,  hurt  in  the 
horse  within  my  own  memory;  they  called  him  a  jffints,  toes  turned  out  or  in,  feet  soft  or  hard, 
natural  padder,  but  his  padding  seemed  to  me  to  large,  small,  or  dee/i,  quUter,  false  quarter, 
I. rocccd  either  from  some  defect,  or  from  bad  rid-; rm^Aone,  sand-crack,  groggy,  founder,  thrush- 

\es,  corns,  high  goer,  daisey-cntter,  forelow,  shal' 


ill  Normandy,  Mr.  Green  informed  us,afewj/ow  girth,  hollow-backed,  bream-backed,  long 


\  ears  since,  there  are  natural  padders,  which 
pace  six  miles  per  hour,  so  easily,  that  a  man 
may  ride  seventy  miles  in  a  day  without  fatigue. 
It  ought  not  1  think,  be  St.  I  bomas's  day.  To 
excel  he  adds,  they  must  be  true  bred  padders, 
J'oth  from  the  horse  and  mare. 

1  shall  defer  awhile  speaking  farther  of  the 
paces,  and  proceed  to  the  proper  shape  and  quali- 
fications pf  saddle-horse*.    And  first,  with  res 


backed,  broken-backed  or  megrim,  light  carcase, 
buraten,  ragged  hifified,  droofi-arsed,  dutch  or 
round  buttockft,  hifishot,  stiffled,  lame  in  whirl- 
bone,  spavins  bone  and  bog,  curb,  thoroughfiin, 
cafi/ied  hocks  or  houghboney,  sallenders,  sickle- 
hammed,  cut  behind,  hammer  and  fiinchers  or 
over-reach,  wrong-end  first,  string-halt 

A  horse  may  be  good  with  a  large  head,  provi- 
ded it  shew  symmetry,  is  joined  to  the  neck  with  a 


pect  to  beauty  in  horses  ;  strictly  speaking,  It  isjcurve,  or  is  wide  enough  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
ihc  necessary  result  of  symmetry,  and  exact  jaw-bones,  to  admit  of  being  pulled  in,  without 
proportions;  but  nevertheless,  many  thorough*  impeding  respiration;  otherwise,  a  heavy,  fat 
shaped  horses  are  not  accounted  handsome;  and. head,  forebodes  dulness  and  distemper,  particu- 
'tioie,  which  have  a  beautiful  and  gallant  ap  iarly  of  the  eyes.  A  long  head  occasions  the 
j.raiance,  are  far  enough  from  being  thoroughly  horse  to  bear  heavy  upon  the  hand,  however 

 '  ' — —         good  his  mouth  may  be,  as  soon  as  his  flow  of 

spirits  is  over.  A  head  too  short,  as  St.  Bel  ob- 
serves, detracts  from  the  equipoise  of«the  body  ; 
it  certainly  detracts  from  the  idea  of  proportion, 
as  well  as  a  too  long  one ;  and  without  alleging 
any  particular  inconveniences  belonging  to  it,  I 
think  we  seldom  see  a  capital  horse  with  a  very 
short  head. 

The  eye  should  be  viewed  in  a  good  light,  or 
rather  in  the  sun  shine,  the  examiner  standing  in 
the  shade.  It  ought  to  be  bright  and  transparent, 
as  it  were,  to  the  bottom,  and  free  from  haze, 
dulness,  or  cloud.  The  dull,  or  coal-black  eye, 
or  that  encircled  with  a  blue  cloud  are  precari- 
ous. As  to  external  conformation,  the  eye  should 
be  somewhat  prominent,  without  being  too  full 
and  large  ;  the  large  glassy  eye  is  always  suspi 
cious  ;  as  is  also  the  small  pig- eye.  Thick, 
moist  eye-lids  denote  a  flux  of  humours.  It  is 
easy  to  distinguish  external  accidents,  of  the 
probable  danger  of  which,  it  appertains  to  expe 
Hence  to  determine. 

It  is  said,  Roman- nosed  horses  are  generally 
stout  and  hardjr.   The  term  stout,  in  er|uestrian 
language,  applies  invariably  to  the  courage,  not 
the  substance  of  the  horse. 
The  mouth,  to  be  perfect,  ought  to  contain  the 


^ell  made.  This  requires  no  explanation.  In 
•1.18  country,  where  speed  is  the  first  object, 
provided  a  horse  be  well  made  in  the  cardinal 
j,oints,  if  I  may  be  permitted  that  expression,  ar 
'Lose  parts  most  immediately  contributory  to  ac- 
•jon,  beauty  is  taken  for  granted,  by  the  knowing 
nt  s.  Has  he  a  large  head  ?  Well,  he  carries  it 
h  n^stlf ;  the  question  is,  does  he  carry  it  fast, 
-i.d  in  a  good  place  ?  Is  he  a  ragged  hipped  one  ? 
Ntver  mind,  he  is  well  fiUetted. — Goose-rump- 
ed  *  What  o'that,  he  rises  well  before,  and  is 
Oeep  in  the  girt.  There  is,  however,  a  very  er- 
ror cous  notion,  which  has  been  long  current,  but, 
TM.st  assuredly,  is  not  sterling.  It  is  said,  that 
horses  of  all  shapes  and  makes  may  be  goers." 
This  verisimilitude  has  taken  its  rise,  from  hor- 
sts  of  rough  and  unpleasing  appearances,  but  in 
reality,  possessing  considerable  extent  in  the  most 
n.atcrial  parts,  being  often  endowed  with  great 
p(i\vers  of  action.  1  have  heard  it  was  the  saying 
ui  old  Fi*ampton,  or  old  bracken,  or  some  other 
great  judge,  that  horses  always  go  with  their 
*l.r,ulders.**  In  truth,  no  horse  with  a  small, 
fteet,  upright  shoulder,  was  ever  a  goer."  Good- 
ness depends  so  far  upon  shape,  that  whene\er 
vou  -have  obtained  hack,  hunter,  or  racer,  right 
in  the  material  points,  you  are  sure  of  some 


foam  in  the  mouth,  by  swelling  of  the  glands,  and 
by  the  deadness  of  the  hair,  which  will  coue  off 
with  the  slightest  pull  of  the  fingers. 

Broken  Wind  is  discovered  by  the  quick  and  ir* 
regular  heaving  of  the  flanks,  and  a  more  than 
ordinary  dilatation  of  the  nostrils;  sometimes  also, 
by  a  consumptive  appearance  of  the  body.  But  the 
usual  method  of  trying  the  soundness  of  a  horse's 
wind,  is,  to  cough  him  ;  which  is  performed,  by 
pressing  the  uper  part  of  the  wind-pip«,  with  the 
finger  and  thumb.  The  strong,  clear,  and  full 
tone  of  the  cough,  prove  his  wind  to  be  sound  ;  if, 
on  the  contrary,  the  note  be  short,  whistling,  and 
husky,  the  dorse  is  asthmatic,  and  unsound. — 
Horses  labouring  under  the  worst  stage  of  this  dis- 
ease, are  sty)ed,  in  the  language  of  the  repository. 
Roarers,  from  the  noise  they  make  in  work,  of 
very  little  of  which  they  are  capable.  Broken- 
winded  mares  are  generally  barren,  although  I 
have  heard  of  one,  which  bred  a  whole  team  of 
horses,  after  she  became  asthmatic.  Some  pnr- 
sive  and  thick- winded  horses  are,  of  all  ot  iiers, 
the  strongest,  and  most  thorough-winded.  They 
catch  their  wind  with  difficulty  at  first ;  but  it 
comes  more  free  and  clear,  as  their  action  in- 
creases. 

( lo  be  continued,) 
"AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  THE 

VALLEY,"  OF  SnENANDOAH,  ViRCIlflA. 

From  the  IVinch,  Refiublican,  of  J^Tov.  15,  1823. 

The  first  cattle  show  and  fair  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  the  Valley  was  held  in  this  town 
on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  last.  It  would  be 
ditficult  to  say  whether  the  event  exceeded  or 
fell  short  of  public  expectation.  The  exhibi- 
tion was  certainly  a  respectable  one ;  and  when 
it  i«  recollected  that  the  weather  had  been  ex- 
tremely adverse  for  several  days  previous — that 
the  state  of  the  roads  rendered  the  transporta- 
tion of  animals  from  the  neighbourhood  difficult, 
and  from  a  distance  next  to  impossible — that  an 
unusual  and  lamentable  sickness  had  deranged 
the  purposes  of  almost  every  farmer  in  this  and 
the  neighbouring  counties,  and  that  indisposition 
still  confined  many  members  to  their  homes  ;  add 
to  this  that  the  occasion  was  a  novel  and  untried 
one,  in  which  it  was  doubtful  whether  success  or 
disappaintment,  pride  or  mortification  would  be 
its  attendants — contingencies  which  of  them- 
selves would  intimidate  the  bold  and  deter  the 
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timid;  add  these  considerations  together,  and  it  I 
may  safely  be  said  that  the  result  is  a  matter  of 
felicitation. 

We  regret  that  it  has  not  been  in  the  power  of 
the  secretary  to  furr.ish  us  with  his  minutes  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  fair.  Knowing  the  anxie- 
ty of  our  readers  on  the  subject ;  we  also  regret 
that  we  can  only  present  to  them  the  following 
imperfect  list  of  the  premiums  awarded,  gather* 
cd  from  an  unofficial  source  ; 


AMERICAN  FARMER. 


To  Mr.  Richard  K.  Mead,  for  the  best 

To  Mr.  Wra.  M.  Barton,  for  the  next  best  2a  00 
To  Mr.  Amos  Lupton,  for  the  best  two 

acres  of  com,  1q  qq 

To  Mr.  John  W.  Page,  for  the  next  best      5  00 
To  Mr.  T.  F.  Nelson,  for  the  best  bull,      10  00 
To  Messrs.  John  Mackey  and  Wm.  B.  Bar- 
ton, for  the  two  next  best,  each  5  dol- 

10  00 

To  Mr.  Edward  M*Guire,  for  the  best 
milch  cow,  iQ  QQ 

To  Mr.  David  Ridgeway,  for  the  next 
best,  ^  QQ 

To  Mr.  Nathan  Perkins,  for  the  best  boar,  8  00 
To  Mr.  Thomas  Cramer,  for  the  best  yoke 

ot  oxen,  ^Q  QQ 

To  Mr.  Aaron  Hackney,  for  the  next  best,  5  00 
To  Mr.  R.  D.  Glass,  for  the  best  brood 

mare  and  colt,  1q  qq 

^    To  Mr.  Martin  Cartmell,  for  the  best  bar- 

rel  of  flour,  *      2  50 

•  To  Mr.  John  Heiskell,  for  the  best  ploueh 

(Davis*s)  ^     5  QQ 

To  Mr.  John  W.  Baylis,  for  the  best  piece 

cloth  (less  than  the  measure,)   3  00 
To  Mm  Amos  Lupton,  for  the  next  best 

(full  measure,)  4  qq 

To  Messrs.  Holmes  &  Ward,  for  the  best 

blanketing,  ,  5  qq 

To  Mrs.  John  W.  Baylis,  for  the  best  flan- 

5  00 

To  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Campbell,  for  the  best 
carpeting,  5  qq 

To  Mrs.  Martin  Cartmell,  for  the  best 
butter,  5  QQ 

Diacretionary  Premiunu, 
To  Mr.  John  Heiskell,  for  com,  5  oo 

To  Mr.  JohnMacky,  for  his  specimen  of 

stock,  ^  QQ 

To  Mr.  Isaac  Christman,  for  his  specimen 

of  stock,  2  50 

To  Mrs.  Judge  Holmes,  for  a  reticule  made 

by  herself  of  *traw,  1  qq 

To  Miss  Brown,  of  Georgetown,  D.  C.for 

do,  made  by  herself  of  cantelope  seed,     1  00 
To  Mrs.  Martha  Barton,  for  a  counter- 
pane, 3  QQ 

To.  Miss  Hines,  for  a  counterpane,  3  00 

To  Miss  Newman  for  a  pair  of  stockings,  i  oo 

To  Mr.  Lysle  Robinson,  for  a  hearth  rug,  2  50 

FT'A^*^:      .     ^^"^  Wanketing,  2  00 
[  I  ne/iremtuma  awarded  in  plate  J] 

[In  the  same  paper  we  have  read  with  much 
pleasure,  a  beautiful  address  from  Wm.  M  Bar- 
ton. Esq.  Vice  President  of  the  society,  'from 
which,  not  having  room  for  the  whole,  we  ex- 
tract the  following  practical  facts  and  tueires- 
tions,  persuaded,  that  they  will  be  found  worthy 
the  particular  attention  of  our  readers.] 

Mdit,  Am.  Parmer. 
When  I  look  around  me,  and  discover  many 
who  have  grown  gray  in  the^cultivation  of  the 
soil,  and  some  too,  who  are  known  as  practical 
ana  successtul  tillers ;  I  can  but  with  diffidence 
recommend  many  alterations  in  our  system  ot 
farming.    Though  wiUing  to  admit  thai  the 


young  are  too  fond  of  novelty,  yet  I  believe  it  is 
equally  time  that  the  old  l^re  too  averse  to  inno- 
vation ;  they  are  either  too  tenacious  of  ancient 
customs,  or  look  with  too  much  suspicion  and 
jealously  on  the  efforts  of  the  rising  generation. 
One  grand  and  prominent  error  in  the  agricultu- 
ral system  of  Virginia— one  which  unfortunately 
bears  the  sanction  of  time  and  the  authority  of 
general  adoption— is  the  practice  of  cultivating 
extensive  farms.   I  am  perfectly  satisHed  that  if 
correct  accounts  of  profit  and  loss  were  kept,  it 
would  be  found  that  the  proprietors  of  those  un 
wieldy  and  unmanageable  farms  live  less  com- 
tortably  and  realize  infiiiitely  less  than  those 
who  concentrate  the  same  labor  and  attention  in 
one  fourth  the  quantity  of  ground.   You  ^o  are 
candid  and  who  have  kept  regular  accounts  of  your 
profits  on  farms  of  five  or  six  hundred  acres,  will 
acknowledge  that  your  clear  gain  rarely  exceeds 
five  hundred  dollars  per  annum.   Now,  if  you 
have  in  grass  three  fourths  of  such  a  sized  farm, 
and  from  the  remaining  fourth  make  annually 
one  thousand  dollars,  which  I  am  sure  ought  to 
be  done,  is  it  not  the  best  argument  that  can  be 
offered  m  favor  of  such  a  curtailment  ?   If  you 
doubt  the  practicability  of  realizing  so  much 
from  so  small  a  quantity,  I  can  only  ask  of  you 
to  suspend  your  opinions  until  proofs  the  most  sa- 
tisfactory can  be  produced  of  much  larger  sums 
being  realized  from  a  smaller  quantity  of  ground. 
1^  '^t'l^^^S^  county.  New  York,  there  lives  a 
Mr.  Stimson,  who  made  in  the  summer  of  1821, 
two  thousand  bushels  of  merchantable  com  from 
twenty  acres  of  land,  being  an  average  of  one 
hundred  bushels  per  acre.   Among  many  memo- 
r  nda  which  were  taken  during  an  excursion  to 
the  north,  (with  the  hope  that  this  society  could 
have  gleaned  from  them  some  information  wor- 
thy of  notice). but  two  were  preserved— the  one 
noticing  the  extraordinary  crop  of  corn  raised 
by  the  Messrs.  Pratt's,  of  New  York,  which  is 
already  in  possession  of  the  Secretary,  and' the 
other  an  imperfect  sketch  of  the  farm  of  Judge 
Buel,  near  the  city  of  Albany.    From  the  one 
last  mentioned,  I  collect  the  facts  now  detailed. 
The  farm  of  Mr.  Buel  contains  eighty  acres:  the 
soil  is  principally  silicious,  nearly  resembling 
the  poor  lands  bordering  our  tide  waters;  the 
timber,  a  stinted  pine,  with  thick  undergrowth  ; 
the  flat  land,  a  wet  cold  soil  in  the  hands  of  na- 
ture, barren  and  unproductive.   For  the  last  five 
years  the  average  crop  of  com  on  this  farm  has 
been  fifteen  barrels  per  acre ;  the  average  of 
wheat,  twenty  five  bushels  ;  of  potatoes,  four 
hundred  bushels  ;  of  mta  baga,  or  Swedish  tur 
nip,  five  hundred  bushels ;  of  mangle  wurtzle, 
upwards  of  six  hundred  bushels;  and  of  common 
American  turnips,  two  hundred  bushels.  Mr. 
Buel  sold  the  produce  of  forty  acres  of  this  poor 
land,  in  the  summer  of  1821,  for  fifteen  hundred 
dollars.   Although  we  must  acknowledge  that 
Mr.  Stimson   and  Mr.  Buel  arc  among  the 
best  practical  and  most  zealous  and  successful 
farmers  of  New  York ;  yet  when  we  are  in- 
formed that  the  last  mentioned  gentleman  cul- 
tivates  land  not  superior  in  its  natural  condition 
to  the  poor  pine  hills  of  Frederick,  from  which 
he  produces  crops  infinitely  superior  to  those  on 
our  best  lands ;  we  are  compelled  to  draw  an  in- 
ference most  unfavorable  to  our  system  of  far- 
ming and  general  management 
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Froni  some  rough  calculations  which  I  have 
made,  I  suppose  that  on  a  large  portion  of  the 
lands  forming  our  eastern  states,  there  are  com- 
fortably supported  on  each  square  mile,  or  six 
hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land,  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  families.  How  frequently  do  we  find  that 
a  single  family  subsists  on  the  same  quanUty  of 
land  m  Virginia  with  much  difficulty.  We  can 


ascrib*  this  difference  to  nothing  more  rationaii 
than  to  superior  skill  in  agriculture. 

Although,  gentlemen,  of  the  society,  I  ha^ 
already  trespassed  on  your  paUence  much  Ic  , 
ger  than  I  intended,  I  cannot  refrain  from  e.:, 
ploying  the  present  opportunity  to  recommend  : 
you,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  application  ci 
green  crops  as  an  cnricher  of  your  lands.  Th^ 
cost  of  applying  a  crop  of  oats  in  this  way.  wi 
rarely  exceed,  under  the  most  unfavorable  ci- 
cumstances,  fifty  cents  per  acre.   It  is  impo.s  . 
ble,  without  the  fullest  experiments,  to  say,  wli. 
the  gain  may  be;  but  in  all  human  probability  n 
will  exceed  ten  times  the  cost.   No  one  can  for  i 
moment  apprehend  the  least  injury  to  the  sp 
trom  such  an. application.   I  trust,  then,  tha: 
none  will,  for  the  sake  of  saving  a  trifling  cxptn- 
subject  longer  in  doubt  on  so  important  a 

Let  me  also  recommend  the  substitution  ir. 
sonie  measure  at  least,  of  roots  for  com.  particu- 
larly as  a  food  for  milch  co^s,  sheep  and  hoes^ 
1  here  IS  no  crop  which  we  cultivate  in  this  com- 
try  SO  injurious  toour  lands;  there  is  none  which 
requires  a  more  constant  and  uninterrupted  at- 
tention ;  arid,  in  fine,  there  is  none  which  re- 
turns  so  small  a  profit  to  the  farmer,  as  the  com 
crop.   By  a  little  superior  cultivation,  the  pro- 
duct  m  roots  of  one  acre  will  go  as  far  as  the  corn 
gathered  from  ten.   In  the  vicinity  of  Boston  re- 
sides  a  Mr.  IngersoU,  who  has  devoted  hisatten- 
tion  almost  exclusively  to  a  piggery,  which  he 
has  established  on  a'farm  conuining^n  all  bu^^ 
eighteen  acres  ;  on  one-third  of  this,  which  is 
the  most  he  ever  has  in  cultivation  at  one  time 
he  cultivates  roots  of  various  kinds,  the  mandc 
wurtzle,  however,  being  his  favorite.   From  the 
produce  of  this  six  acres  he  raises  and  kilhai' 
nually  one  hundred  and, sixty  hogs,  which  have 
never  averaged  him  i2L,  two  hu^dr^d  l^d  fifty 
weight  each,  makmg  the  enormous  quantity  ot 
forty  thousand  pounds  of  pork  annually,  this 

^k"^  k'^*'*^^^"^^  previous  to  killine 

which  he  always  obtains  by  the  sale  of  his 
plus  manure.  Then  is  Mr.  Ingersoll  realizing 
^y  P?*^!"^  management  from  eighteeS 
acres  of  land,  than  is  made  by.  with  a  flw  ex- 
ceptions, any  farmer  in  the  county  of  Frederick 
.nH  T*'  ^""""^  P*^'^*  fellow-citizeus.  to  invite 
pushing  what  we  have  so  auspiciously  commenc 
Hnn  ^  whatever  your  occupa- 

tion niay  be,  the  surest  guarantee  to  your  sue- 
cess  IS  the  prosperity  of  the  husbandman.  Al- 
though  m  your  various  careers  of  honor  and  use- 

stltf^i^n"  Y  l^t^""  '''^^^  \^hyr\nih  of 
state^and  you  to  hold  converse  with  other  worlds 
and  to  expatiate  among  the  wonders  of  creation 
-and  you  to  mimster  relief  to  bodily  diseases- 
and  you  to  cleanse  the  corruption  of  the  heart 
and  shed  the  light  of  immortality  o'er  the  gloom 
of  the  grave-and  vow  to  hold  the  scales  of  jus- 
tice,  or  to  wrest  from  destruction  the  violated 
law;-.in  all  these  diversified  employments,  vour 
chief  dependance  is  on  the  products  of  agricuJtu- 
ral  enterpnse.  Come,  then,  and  walk  into  the 
fields  with  me,  and  contemplate  nature  robed  in 
h^L^rof  .':?;^^l'"^^»'/l>andon  for  a  time  the 
haunts  of  Idleness  and  dissipation;  relinquish 
the  vam  and  unsatisfying  enjoyments  of  crowded 
lite  ;  come  into  the  country,  inhale  the  pare  at- 
mosphere  of  rural  peace  and  quiet,  and  Uste  the 
genuine  sweets  of  rural  philosophy 


-^merkan  FJanneU,^Qn^ii\^rBJb\e  quantities 

of  fci  v^^^xJ^'         within  40  mile, 

of  Boston.— The  New  York  Mercantile  Advcrti- 

T^^lVX  P'-«-their  aathori^?7S 


-M. 


Tbe  ibatowin|  tl^idei  are  ftaai  ««flififolitt]i> 

w%c»  lia*  sSded  eKpenaneotal  to  theoretical 
kjKivt  K\I^t,  tn  Hcrrticulture^  and  has  put  nt 
P7%ctice  wb«t  ht  inculcates.  We  hope  that 
tliUifcC  who  cnllivftte  sms^l  tracts  of  ground  m 
tll^  vicinity  of  lurge  niarkci^i  r^HI  give  a  pttr* 
1iCiil*t>  iitttntion  to  tiic  subjects  here  f]jscus- 
anil  ikCt  i\ t  ^llch  ii<lvLiiiL.',;,-ct^  h  om  ilie  in 
fc*rm*itn]Ti  coTituiried  in  tht^t  ]  .^s.iysi  ;i5  we  are 
sunt   miii  Uest.  mctt  the  view ^  of  the  writer* 

1*  !I  i^imhcnd  ffni  too  liulc  k  ihmigbt  of 
MWMiAvc  cn)f]fi  tht  ^me  >  eftr,  pefiiapt  Utile 
^enmwm  ol  the  mtctSe&btHty  of  THiimig  xhtm. 
TUmukIi  almoS  f^e  whole  of  »  gioitli  two 
croi*^  may  be  raised,  in  considerable  yan^  oi 
tlii^cit  tlircf^,  wtthodt  either  crop  receivinij  any 
OMiftil^nible  injury  hy  it,  >^'hilt  the  most  wiU 
«««rntial]y  benefitted^    And  this  fnay  be  et 


Qfamte  could  nit.  be  oiherwisc  enjayed.   But  L«fge  b.  ]Mii:ti£ni.<if Jtte^ 

wiiaa  they  are  mttl  to  secure  t^articular  pro*  --^^-^-.^  _* 

dtice  out  of  ttaiiont  they  diminish  itistead  otm- 
Gmuitig  the  means  of  gond  iivingp  A  jier^on, 
for  instaijce,  ^ho  wiJl  lak^  a  Little  paiti»,  nmy 
have  hU  cellar  tilkd,  aud  hi^  iiible  ur^umenUd 
With  (i  great  variety  ol  firicimit,  ^uitltaiU  tuI  ^t* 
geiuLiJc'S,  and  all  in  season  in  Che  nion'  ti  <.A  ianu- 
4uyt  at  an  expense  not  e^jsenthiDv  Uifleriag  ivoiu 
whiit  it  cost 6  to  secure  a  hokt  tXmtn  hot  bed  cu- 
cunibers^  which  nobody  reajy  wants  at  that  sea- 
ioiii  snd  wiiicb  nobody  tif  uncorrnpted  twe 
would  ever  wefe  it  not  for  the  most  ridicii- 
JAiu  of  i^l  rewnsi  that  Ihey  are  qui  of  §tamn. 
The  wm«t  evil,  however,  is«  that  having  thtm 
out  ol  aeaiiotif  little  pleasure  denved  from 
them  when  in  sea^u,  and  when,  prejudice  tO|the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  they  are  a  most  pita« 
sant  and  ht:aUlvv  refreihnient.  Every  ttiiiij^  is 
bfiiniiuil  and  j;ood  in  its  season,  Expttis^e  and 
htbor  fahould  be  directed  to  increiisae  the  num- 
ber and  e  nlarge  thf^  variety  ot  huth  thmjjs  as 
k^*H>d  for  food,  and  pltastiiit  i^j  lii.e 


v«Ht.  ir  4  ^smi  lias  i  regard  to  the  pfolit  ol 
his  fionkwritf  Uhom^  mi  hli  cbctinvymes 
will  allow  dfliti  doing  chtngi  ilt  tftetnoifc 
per  timep  he  wiU  permit  the  earth  to  eMhe 
Itself  with  these  Jii^  sannetiu.  which  nature 
has  provided  -  -     ^  - 

she  int^fiids 
trrjl  drt5'5. 

Another  E\dvaiita^e  from  this  practice  tHe 
weeds  afford  a  food  for  the  innumeriihlc  tnii^ctn 
and  worms  with  which  the  air  and  can  )i  U  '/  at 
that  seaMm  filled.  And  if  they  do  not  fnureiy 
nl  from  theravagei»  of  the^i^f 
tbey  in  a  eoniiderable  de- 


protect  IhfttWm  plant  from  theravageii  of  thE^i^f 
inseetBt  Moi  wttdit,  tiifty  in  a  eoniidenible  de 
p^e  feftetvttmitattdiniij^^  tliey  arc  ik- 
ble  19  -receiw  friOf  tlj«ie  deitr^rwi  of  TCseU> 
tion. 

One  «Qilidend>te  ohjectkm  ttt  tlili  mode  M 
cultivatfon  will  present  itself  to  the  mind  tn  the 
appearance  n'field  or  garden  will  exhibit.  Th!i, 
however,  in  pan  arises  from  the  inBuence  of 
pagination-    A  garden  overrun  with  weeds* is, 


are    kr*Hn.l  tor  food,  and  pltastiiit  i^j  Ine  £^ve» 

-Irctrd  wittiiitUe  if  ai.y  a.Ul,.,.i..al  cx^u.^c  ol  ^"V'*!"' °"  1 ."^       ^"'l.'",  i'»  be  sure  a  disagreeable  Mglu.  BmUrsi.tKe 
 '  ■         ■       ■     his  '^■cat  goodness  enables  us  by  the  wartn  in- 

ference  ot  his  own  sun  tp  have  in  great  perfec- 
tion.   The  sun  and  kindly  influences  of  the  hea- 


manure,  especially  if  the  land  be  dry  and  sandy 
1  he  reason  why  httle  it  any  more  manure  is 
required  than  for  one  crop,  is  that  the  ground  is 
tVicrtby  covered,  or  shaded  so  much  of  the  time 
that  much  less  of  the  richness  ot  the  soil,  and 
volatile  parts  ol  the  manure  are  carried  off  by 
•vaporation,  or  destroyed  by  chemical  changes. 
I  will  mention  a  few  successions  as  bpecimens»  for 
those  who  have  not  much  ground  to  till ;  suc- 
cessions which  have  been  virtually  followed  for 
several  years  with  the  most  encouraging  suc- 
cess.   Between  the  hills  of  com  may  be  sowed, 
spinage,  lettuce,  cabbages,  and  things  of  a  si- 
milar nature,  all  of  which  will  be  out  of  the  way 
belort  the  corn  is  sufficiently  large  to  require 
the  space  they  occupy.   Then  about  mid  sum 
mer,  set  out,  *  or  nlant,  in  or  between  the  hills 
of  the  same  com,  trench  turnips,  Ruta  Baga,  or 
English  turnips,  which  after  the  com  is  remov- 
ed will  have  time  to  arrive  to  good  perfection. 

Between  the  hills  of  cucumbers,  melons,  &c. 
plant  rows  or  hills  of  low  peas,  which  will  ripen 
before  the  vines  run  much.  And  as  the  vines 
»lecay  set  out  cabbages  or  sow  English  tur- 
nips. When  peas  are  sowed,  which  run  upon 
sticks,  raddishes  may  be  raised ;  and  as  I  men 
tinned  in  a  former  communication,  parsnips, 
which  will,  in  this  way  make  the  thiid  crop.* 
\'arious  other  successions  might  be  mentioned; 
these  will  serve  as  introductory,  to  those  who 
are  d  sposed  to  make  the  experiment.  It  may 
be  proper  to  observe,  that  all  this  may  be  done 
on  land  not  under  the  highest  state  of  cultiva- 
tion ;  but  which  is  only  in  what  may  be  called 
a  g(  od  state.  And  by  the  way,  I  will  observe 
that  if  persons  wish  to  have  their  vegetables  to 
possess  a  tine  relish,  and  to  be  nourishing  and 
healthy,  they  must  never  manure  them  to  ex- 
cess. | 

2.  Hot  houses  and  hot  beds  in  their  proper 
and  ap])ropriate  use  are  good  things — away 
from  this  they  are  not  to  be  tolerated.  Their 
legitimate  use  is  to  secure  the  growth  and  per- 
fection of  those  things,  which  in  any  particular 


case,  not  because  the  weeds  themselves  are  des- 
titute of  beauty,  for  many  that  go  under  this 
name  are  among  the  handsomest  of  the  vegeta- 


vens  should  be  perniitted  to  do  what  they  are  ^  ^^.i^.  but  because,  from  association  they 
able  to  do.    And  with  respect  to  what  can  be                 ^^^^            {^^  ^^^^j^j-^j 
raised,  our  exertions  should  be  directed  to  in-  prefers  a  little  more  folding  of  the  hands  to 
creasing  the  number  and  muUiplymg  the  van-  appointment  of 

ety,  and  bettering  the  quahty  of  vegetable  .providence  calls  him.  When  it^  is  perceived 
products  not  m  forcing  them  upon  ourselves,  i^,,^^  ^^^^^  are  drawn  into  the  service  and  sub- 
when  they  are  not  really  wanted,  and  when  j^^.^^  to  the  control  of  man,  and  are  made  to 
from  their  meagre  appearance  had  they  sense,  ^^j^.^rve  his  interest,  to  hold  their  proper  place 
they  would  be  ashamed  to  exhibit  themselves  on  *u^:  i.  i 


ke  the  field  of  the  sluggard,  all  ^een  con;idered  the  wild  and  unprofital 
with  weeds,  though  you  know  1  ^le^partof  creation,  and  offer  one  more  proof 
a  light  somewhat  different  froip  the  ri^     '   i,„   Jl 


our  tables. 

WEEDS. 

3.  Were  you  not,  Mr.  Editor,  acquainted  with 
my  little  lot,  1  should  not  incline  to  write,  what 
I  am  about  to  send  you.  But,  you  know  my  garr 
den  IS  not  like  the  field 
grown  over 

view  them  in  a  light  somewhat  different  froip 
generality  of  those,  who  delight  in  rural  employ- 
ment. That  instead  of  considering  them  as  evils 
only  to  be  dreaded,  1  regard  them  as  a  kind  pro- 
vision of  a  wise  and  good  Providence,  designed 
not  only  as  a  wholesome  food  for  many  of  his 
creatures,  but  also  as  a  covering  for  the  eaith 
to  secure  it  from  the  great  heat  of  the  Father  of 
Day,  when  without  any  interruption  he  is  per- 
mitted to  pour  his  rays  on  its  naked  and  mellow 
surface.  Not  to  counteract  the  wisdom  of  the 
Best^  my  way  is,  after  preparing  the  ground  and 


and  do  their  proper  work,  they  immediately 
appear  to  become  what  they  really  are,  a  part 
of  that  creation,  which  God  pronounced,  and  all 
wise  men  have  found  to  be  good.  They  be- 
come indeed  the  more  pleasant,  because  they 
are  as  it  were,  redeemed  from  what  has  genc- 


*  Sec  New  England  Farmer,  Vul,  i.  fiage  151. 

f  This  observation  is  doubtless  xvhil  founded, 
Sir  John  Siticlair^  says,  •*  when  a  larfe  fior- 
tion  of  dung"  is  used,  the  vegetable  is  Jorced  so 
rafiidliU  (hat  it  is  dtjicient  in  flavour,  jf  mo- 
ierate  quantity  of  dung  firoduces  a  better  qua- 
lifv  ;  but  vegetables  grown  luxuriantly  in  a 
frrfih  maidm  earth,  are  the  s^veetest.  In  sue' 
soil  the  leaves  of  the  brassica  or  cabbage  tribe 
are  sometimes  so  superior  in  quality  as  to  be 
nearly  transparent. — Edit.  N.  B.  Far. 


that  where  God  works,  nothing  is  made  in 
vain. 

Remarks  by  the  Editor.  It  will  be  allow- 
ed that  the  ideas  suggested  in  the  above  are  not 
only  novel  but  contradictory  to  the  general  cur- 
rent of  agricultural  authority.  Writers  on  hus- 
bandry direct  the  farmer  and  gardener  to  wage 
ceaseless  war  with  weeds,  and  destroy  them 
if  possible  while  yet  in  the  seed,  before  they 
have  begun  to  vegetate.  And  we  believe  for 
common  practice,  and  farming  on  a  pretty  ex- 


putting  in  the  seed  to  let  the  weeds  spring  up  [tensive  scale  it  is  best  for  the  cultivator  to  des 
and  grow,  taking  care  only  to  keep  them  out  of  |  troy  weeds  when  he  can  most  easily  effect  their 
the  rows  and  hills,  and  removing  tncin  as  ihtry  [destruction.  If  they  are  made  protectors  of  the 
interfere  with  the  growth  of  vegetables  By, ground  against  the  rays  of  the  sun,  they  are  apt 
this  means  the  earth  is  early  shaded,  and  a  quan-  to  monopolise  the  soil  to  the  exclusion  of  more 
tity  of  food  raised  for  swine  or  cattle  surpassing  valuable  vegetation.  Still  we  agree  with  the 
what  any  person  would  at  first  imagine.  And  ^  writer  that  the  soil  should  never  in  the  sum- 
what,  perhaps,  will  not  till  trial  is  made  be  rea  jmer  season,  be  destitute  of  a  vegetable  cover- 
dily  assented  to  is,  notwithstanding,  true.  If  the  j  ing.  The  action  of  the  sun  on  the  surface  of  the 
experience  of  four  years  is  sufficient  to  sutistyisoil  in  warm  weather  disengages  and  dissipates 
me  in  judging,  a  garden  is  kept  in  such  a  state  i  the  volatile  and  gaseous  products  which  con- 
as  to  have  the  vegetables  grow  well  with  less'stiiute  its  fertility.  This  is  in  a  great  measure 
labor  than  it  can  by  destroying  the  weeds  as  i  prevented  by  keeping  the  ground  constantly 
soon  as  they  spring  out  ot  the  ground.    But  j  covered  during  summer  with  a  vegetable  car- 


while  I  would  encourage  the  growth  of  weeds 
to  protect  the  ground,  and  thus  help  the  crops, 
nothing  can  be  further  from  my  intention  than 
to  countenance  the  idleness  and  neglect  of  those 
who  suffer  the  weeds  to  choke  or  shade  the 
plants.  All  I  maintain,  is,  that  weeds  are  good 
servants,  but  like  lire,  they  are  bad  masters, 
they  must  be  kept  under,  but  not  exterminated. 
I  hey  must  be  made  to  hold  their  proper  place 
and  do  their  proper  work,  and  subserve  tncir 
proper  end.   If  they  are  entirely  destroyed  they 


can  do  neither.  And  who  will  believe  that  so  or  beast. 


pet.  it  is  better  that  this  carpet  should  be 
composed  of  vegetables  of  little  value  than  to 
suffer  the  eaith  to  remain  without  covering  of 
any  kind.  But  at  all  events,  weeds  should  all 
be  cut  down  or  dug  up  before  tkeir  seeds  have 
become  ripe,  and  if  their  races  should  become 
extinct,  it  will  be  easy  to  find  substitutes  to 
siiade  the  soil — such  as  spinage,  lettuce,  cab- 
bage plants,  &c.  the  seeds  of  Which  cost  but 
little,  and  their  produce  is  more  valuable  either 
lo'  shading  the  soil,  or  furnishing  food  for  mar, 
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FROM  THE  CONCORD  GAZETTE. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Society  of  Middlesex 
Husban<lnien  and  Manufacturers,  report  for  the 
information  of  the  Society,  that  at  their  annual 
meeting  at  Concord,  Deccember  31,  1823,  they 
awarded  to  Col.  Joseph  Valentine  of  Hopkin- 
ton,  the  premium  of  $10  for  having  raised 
the  greatest  quantity  ot  Indian  corn  on  one  acre 
of  land,  being  127  bushels  and  three  pecks. 

Col.  Valentine  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  mode  of  cultivation  adopted  by  him,  viz  : 

The  quality  of  the  soil  is  a  deep  yellow  loam, 
situated  on  a  western  declivity  and  naturally 
moist.  The  land  has  been  improved  for  mow- 
ing six  years  last  past,  and  until  the  last  year 
it  has  yielded  very  heavy  crops.  In  July, 
1822,  the  crop  of  hay  falling  below  the  produce 
of  former  years,  1  thought  it  expedient  to 
stir  the  ground.  In  August  following  the 
ground  was  broken  up,  and  in  November  it 
was  harrowed  and  cross  ploughed.  In  the 
spring  of  1823,  it  was  again  ploughed  and  har- 
rowed, and  twenty  loads  of  green  bam  manure, 
spread  equally  over  it  and  ploughed  in.  It  was 
then  furrowed  io  rows  about  thre^  feet  and  a 
half  a  part,  with  a  large  horse  plough,  the 
plough  going  twice  in  each  row  to  make  a  deep 
channel  for  the  compost  manure,  and  also  to 
leave  the  seed  when  planted  lower  than  the 
general  surface  of  the  ground.  The  rows 
thus  prepared,  were  filled  with  twenty  loads  of 
barn,  hog -yard,  and  night  manure,  well  mixe  d 
and  pulverised  with  Smithfield  lime:  the  ma- 
nure was  then  levelled,  and  the  kernels  of  seed 
placed  about  ten  inches  apart  width-wise,  and 
four  inches  lengthwise  in  the  rows  and  lightly 
covered  with  tine  mould.  The  seed  was  the 
^'ellow  twelve  rowed  corn,  which  was  soaked 
in  a  strong  salt-petre  brine,  twenty-four  hours, 
and  then  spread,  sprinkled  with  quick  lime  and 
raked  over  until  completely  coated  with  lime. 
It  was  ploughed  twice  and  hoed  three  times. 
At  the  last  hoeing,  the  first  of  July,  the  suckers 
were  pulled  out,  and  in  the  fore  part  of  August, 
the  suckers  were  again  pulled  away  and  the 
false  stalks  cut  up.  In  hoeing  the  com  I  ^%  as 
particularly  careful  to  loosen  the  soil  and  re- 
move the  weeds  without  raising  the  earth  about 
the  stalks  as  I  had  usually  done.  The  stalks 
would  average  from  nine  to  ten  feet  high,  and 
were  cut  the  first  week  in  September.  The 
first  week  in  October,  the  com  was  harvested, 
and  carefully  measured  in  baskets  by  two  men 
who  had  assisted  in  cultivating  the  crop.  I  di- 
rected the  same  men  to  take  each  of  them  a  bas- 
ket and  fill  it  with  ears  in  the  same  manner,  as 
when  they  measured  the  whole,  and  to  shell 
and  measure  the  quantity  of  shelled  corn  obtain- 
ed from  each  basket  of  eai-s;  the  amount  of 
shelled  com  from  each  basket  of  eats  was  the 
same,  viz.  nineteen  quarts,  and  when  turned  to- 
gether and  measured,  the  result  was  one  bushel  six 
quaris  and  a  fraction  over,  from  the  two  baskets. 
— By  computing  the  produce  of  the  whole 
acre  from  the  quantity  of  ears  as  measured  in 
the  basket,  and  the  amount  of  shelled  contained 
in  a  basket  of  ears,  the  result  is  one  hundred 
and  twenty  seven-btishels  and  twenty-«ne  quarts 
ef  shelled  corn.  The  field  in  which  the  above 
acre  was  measured  contams  three  acres,  one 
half  ot  which  was  planted  with  seed  prepared 
as  above  descrioed ;  the  other  half  was  planted 
with  seed  in  its  natural  state.  The  corn  in  eve- 
ry part  ot  the  field  came  up  well,  and  as  all 
the  ground  was  cultivated  and  manured  alike, 
there  could  be  no  diftcrence  in  the  quality  of 
the  soil  to  invite  or  repel  insects  and  vermin. 
But  that  part  whick  was  planted  with  seed  in 
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its  natural  state,  at  least  one  sixth  part  of  the 
blades  were  eaten  off  and  destroyed  by  worms ; 
while  in  the  part  planted  with  seed  soaked  in 
brine  and  coated  with  lime,  not  a  blade  was  dis- 
covered that  had  been  attacked  by  them.  This 
is  the  first  experiment  I  ever  made  to  prove 
the  utility  of  securing  com  against  the  ravages 
of  worms,  by  any  process  applied  to  the  seed. 
Perhaps  the  mode  above  described  and  pursued 
by  me  will  not  always  be  attended  with  the 
like  success.  It  may,  however,  be  the  means  of 
exciting  the  attention  of  others  who  have  more 
leisure  and  ability  than  myself  to  discover  and 
apply  a  certain  remedy  for  so  great  a  nuisance^  to 
the  farmer. 

EXPENSES  or  CULTIVATION. 

Four  Ploughings,         .      .  $  5  00 

Harrowing,         .      .       .  1  00 

Manure,  40  loads,      .         .  SO  00 

Fun'owing,       ...  75 

Seed,         ....  50 

Planting,         .                 .  4  00  . 

Ploughing  and  hoeing,       .      .  7  50 

Cutting  stalks,          .         .  3  00 

Harvesting,          .         .      .  4  00 

$55  73 

The  value  of  the  stalks  and  fodder  I  consider 
equaFto  a  ton  and  a  half  of  English  hay. 

NATURAL  HISTORY.— No.  6. 
C Continued  from  page  342. J 
Periodical  Migration, ^The  swallow,  about 
whose  migrations  so  many  idle  stories  have  been 
propagated  and  believed,  departs  from  Scotland 
about  the  end  of  September,  and  from  England 
about  the  middle  of  October.  In  the  latter 
month  M.  Ad  an  son  observed  them  on  the  shores 
of  Africa  after  their  migrations  from  Europe. — 
He  informs  us,  however,  that  they  do  not  build 
their  nests  in  that  country,  but  only  come  to 
spend  the  winter.  M.  Prelong  has  not  only 
confirmed  the  observations  of  Adanson,  in  re- 
ference to  swallows,  but  has  stated,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  yellow  and  grey  wagtails  visit 
Senegal  at  the  beginning  of  winter.  The  former 
(Motacilla  fiava)  is  well  known  as  one  ot  our 
summer  visitants.'  The  nightingale  departs 
from  England  about  the  beginning  of  October, 
and  from  the  other  parts  of  Europe  about  the 
same  period.  During  the  winter  season  it  is 
found  in  abundance  in  Lower  Egypt,  among  the 
thickest  coverts,  in  diflFerent  parts  of  the  Delta. 
These  birds  do  not  breed  in  that  country,  and  to 
the  inhabitants  are  merely  winter  birds  of  pas- 
sage. They  arrive  in  autumn  and  depart  in 
spring,  and  at  the  time  of  migration  are  plenti- 
ful in  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  The  quail 
is  another  of  our  summer  quests,  which  has  been 
traced  to  Africa.  A  few,  indeed,  brave  the  win- 
ters ot  England,  and  in  Portugal  they  appear  to 
be  stationary.  But  in  general  they  leave  this 
country  in  autumn,  and  return  in  spring.  They 
migrate  about  the  same  time  from  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  visit  and 
revisit  in  their  migrations  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, Sicily,  and  the  islands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago. 

While  these  birds  perform  those  extensive  mi- 
grations which  we  have  here  mentioned,  others 
are  contented  with  shorter  journeys.  Thus,  the 
razor-billed  auk  ( Alca  torda^J  and  the  -pufhn 
(Jlca  artica.j  frequent  the  coast  of  Andalusia 
during  the  winter  season,  and  return  to  us  in  the 
spring. 

These  facts,  and  many  others  of  a  similar  na- 
ture, which  might  have  been  stated,  enable  us 
to  draw  the  conclusion,  that  our  summer  birds  of 
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passage  come  to  us  from  southern  countries,  and. 
; after  remaining  during  the  warm  season,  rctnr-. 
again  to  milder  regions.  A  few  of  our  summer 
visitants  may  winter  in  Spain  or  Portugal  ;  but  it 
appears  that  in  general  they  migrate  to  Africa^ 
that  unexplored  country  possessing  every  varie- 
ty of  surface,  and  consequently  great  diversity 
of  climate.  It  is  true  that  we  are  unacquainted 
with  the  winter  retreats  of  many  of  our  summer 
birds  of  passage,  particularly  of  small  birds  ; 
but  asthese  arrive  and  depart  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances with  those  whose  migrations  are  as- 
certained, and  as  the  operations  which  they  per- 
form during  their  residence  with  us  ai*e  also  simi* 
lar,  we  have  a  right  to  conclude  that  they  are 
subject  to  the  same  laws,  and  execute  the  same 
movements.  What  gives  weight  to  this  opinion, 
is  the  absence  of  all  proof  of  a  summer  bird  of 
passage  retiring  to  the  north  during  the  winter 
season. 

In  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  the  preceding  con- 
clusion, we  may  observe,  that  it  is  a  fact  gene- 
rally acknowledged,  that  the  summer  birds  of 
passage  visit  the  southern  parts  of  the  country  a 
few  days,  or  even  weeks,  before  they  make  their 
appearance  in  the  northern  districts.    Thus,  the 
common  swallow  ( Hirundo  ruHtica  )  appears  in 
Sussex  aDout  the  beginning  of  the  third  week  of 
April ;  while  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh 
it  is  seldom  seen  before  the  first  of  May.  The 
cuckoo  appears  in  the  same  district  about  the 
last  week  ot  April ;  in  Edinburgh  seldom  before 
the  second  week  of  May.   The  reverse  of  this 
hr  Ids  true  with  these  summer  visitants  at  their 
departure.   Thus,  dotterels  C  CharadriuM  mori^ 
nellus )  forsake  the  Grampians  about  the  begin- 
ning of  August,  and  Scotland  by  the  end  of  that 
month  ;  while  they  retuni  to  England  in  Septem- 
ber, and  remain  there  even  until  November.  A 
difference  of  nearly  a  month  takes  place  between 
the  departure  of  the  goatsucker  (  Caprimulgus 
EuroficuB  J  from  Scotland  and  from  the  south  of 
England. 

Having  thus  ascertained  the  winter  haunts  of 
our  summer  birds,  of  passage,  let  us  now  endea- 
vour to  find  out  the  summer  retreat  of  our  winter 
visitants.  The  conclusions  which  we  have  al- 
ready established  dispose  us  to  look  for  these 
birds  in  countries  situated  to  the  northward. — 
And  as  we  are  much  better  acquainted  with  the 
ornithology  of  those  countries  than  of  Africa,  it 
will  be  in  our  power  to  prosecute  our  researches 
with  greater  certainty  of  success. 

The  snow -bunting  C  Emberiza  nwalis^J  which 
is  among  the  smallest  of  our  winter  guests,  re- 
tires to  the  hoary  mountains  of  Spitzbergen, 
Greenland,  and  Lapland,  and  there  executes  the 
purposes  of  incubation,  making  its  nest  in  the 
fissures  of  the  rocks.  In  these  countries  it  is 
therefore  a  summer  visitant,  as  it  retires  south- 
ward in  autumn,  to  spend  the  winter  in  more 
temperate  regions.  To  the  sea-coasts  of  the 
same  countries,  the  little  auk  f  Aica  ailej  and 
the  black -billed  auk  f  -fica/iica.J  repair  for  simi- 
lar purposes  as  the  snow-flake.  The  woodcocJt 
winters  with  us,  but  retires  in  the  spring  to  Swe- 
den, Norway,  and  Lapland. 

The  fieldfare  and  the  redwing  resemble  the 
woodcock  in  their  migrations,  depart  at  the  same 
season,  and  retire  for  similar  purposes  to  the 
same  countries. 

These  instances  ma^  suffice  to  support  the  con- 
clusion, that  all  our  winter  birds  of  passage  come 
from  northern  countries,  and  that  the  winter 
visitants  of  the  south  of  Europe  become  thesum* 
raer  visitants  of  its  northern  regions.  This  is 
evidently  an  arrangement  depending  on  the  same 
law  by  which  the  African  winter  visitants  be- 
come the  summer  birdi  ef  passage  in  Europe. 
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nimiOit'jtf  ttlU  cmiclu^iiiii  it  may  be  men 
ftc«ie4  tltit,  tirtlicir  progrt^s  smith wajti,  Hit 
^mKtr  visrtants  ajjpc^r  first  in  tlw  north lth  ant, 
fistem  |>r:T  ti      th?.  ai uS  s.- r  idu:Llly  prti- 

Cftd  to  the  south  wLjrd  Eind    rsiwanl.     1  huh  tin. 
iii^w-bunttng  arrives  iti  the  Ortiity  rivlaucS  iiuuit 
end  of  Aui!;\i5t,  and  tiftcn  jiroves  deitructivt 
•       com  fields.    It  tht-n  Into  tilt 

*.«riilof  Scotland,  and  is  seldom  itot  ln  tlie.  IjiO- 
ihians,  even  in  the  high  grounds,  before  Novem- 
ber. In  like  manner,  the  woodcock,  which  cros- 
ses the  German  Ocean,  is  first  observed  on  the 
side  of  the  island,  and  then  by  degrees 
disperses  towards  the  ¥*est  and  south 

'  That  these  periodical  movements  take  place, 
ii.  order  to  guard  against  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
reasons,  must  appear  obvious  to  all,  from  the 
cciibideration  ot  the  facts  which  have  been  stated. 
All  early  winter  brings  the  migrating  birds  from 
uie  north  to  this  country  before  their  usual  time, 
-i!Kl  an  early  spring  hastens  the  arrival  of  our 
ummer  visitants.  In  the  beginning  of  winter 
\  '\v  snow- bunting  is  found  only  in  the  high  grounds 
ui^d  11  descends  to  a  lower  level  with  the  iucreas- 
iLg  severity  of  the  season. 

During  the  autumn,  we  thus  observe  a  latitudi- 
T  al  movement  ef  many  species  of  birds  towards 
i.t  equator,  in  search  of  the  temperature  conge- 
h\d\  to  their  constitutiona,  and  which  the  winter 


kl-ipti  fit'    <  i.jr  nj  M".',  !f  , 

in  the  i:«.-.ld  sriLSon,  the  polar  rcgKtn'-  nn.-  i!'.  "  ■■■ 
jy  jififnc  vj^fties^  aiut  {h.a  thtie  is  aii  accuniijl^i 
tiorv  ul  life  towartU  thf  tffiiiutnr.  Al  AtlQtil€|r«pi 
son,  the  c^quatDrial  rc>:,i^]^!s  Lu  t:  Jn  soiiittiiiiwfeufie,' 
Id^etteitllY  tli^rteniii^'Tav\  u^habitwife iliL- 
pdlirdistdct-i  beeome  pt-oi/kd  by  the  e1l*rtge. 

Having  now  ascertained  the  period  and  the 
direction  of  these  migrations,  let  us  next  attend 
to  the  act  of  migration  itself,  and  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  flight. 

C  To  be  continued.) 

O^g"  

HYDROPHOBIA— Singular  effect  of. 
Extract  of  a  letter  from  a  farmer  of  great  worth 
and  respectability,  in  Jefferson  County,  Vir- 
ginia, to  W.  M.  Barton,  Esq.  Vice  President 
of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  the  Valley,  da- 
ted Nov.  27th,  1823. 
The  facts  which  I  related  to  you,  in  a  late 
conversation  at  Washington,  in  relation  to  a  case 
of  hydrophobia,  occurred  here  several  years 
since,  in  the  instance  ot  a  row,  which  had 
received  the  infection  from  the  bite  of  a  dog, 
Idbouring  under  that  dreadful  malady: — they 
passed    under    my  own  observation,  and  al- 
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:;/i'^or"J^?al^^rhTfUngT^^^^^^^^^  were.regamfd  at  the  ti.e  rathe? 

tnbcs,  may  therefore,  with  propriety,  be 
♦t  i  med  the  Eguitorial  Migration  ;  all  those  spe- 
eds in  which  it  is  observed,  returning  from  the 
p  le  towards  the  equator,  each  according  to  limr 
;tb  peculiar  to  itself. 

The  vernal  shifting  takes  place  with  the  in- 
rreasing  temperature  of  the  high  latitudes,  and 
mnv  be  termed  the /*c;/ar  ilii^rc/ion,  as  all  the 
ij^tcies  in  which  it  is  observed  recede  from  the 
equator  and  approach  towards  the  pole. 

The  extent  of  degrees  of  latitude  traversed  in 
'litse  migrations,  differs,  as  we  have  seen,  ac- 
i^jding  to  the  species,  and  even  in  the  samespe- 
Lici  in  difterent  parallels  of  longitude.  Thus, 
the  nightingale,  in  its  polar  migrations,  does  not 
rt  ich  the  55°  of  north  latitude  in  Britain,  while 
in  Sweden  it  reaches  to  the  60**.  Anomalies  of 
ihis  kind  cease  to  excite  our  surprise,  when  it  is 
cor.iidered,  that  the  isothermal  linea  (or  the  lati- 
itt  iinal  lines  under  which  the  mean  annual  tem- 
perature is  the' same,)  are  not  parallel  with  the 
^n's  course,  oi  do  not  observe  a  regular  increase 
'•r  diminution  with  the  diflference  af  latitude. — 
Evtn  the  itotherial  tinea^  (under  which  the  mean 
htai  of  summer  is  the  same,)  and  the  iaotheimal 
':.ne8,  (under  which  the  mean  heat  of  winter  is 
lat:  same,)  are  neither  parallel  to  one  another, 
nor  to  the  isothermal  hues.  These  differences, 
which  Humboldt  has  investigated  with  so  much 
->U4  ctss,  exercise  a  powerful  influence  on  the  dis 
ir:  button  of  plants  and  animals,  and  regulate  the 
(  riiits  of  those  periodical  migrations  we  have 
Jiow  been  c«  nsidering. 

The  preceding  remarks  relate  to  the  equatori- 
al and  north  polar  migrations.  Movements  de- 
pending on  the  same  circumstances,  in  all  proba- 
bihty,  take  place  on  the  other  side  of  the  equa 
tor  towards  the  south  pole.  The  Cape  swallow 
(  H:rundo  Capen$is,J  according  to  the  observa- 
!i:.u5  of  Captain  Carmicuaei.,  arrives  at  the 
aouthem  extremity  of  Africa  in  the  month  of 
S*- ptember,  the  commencement  of  the  sammer  of 
t.tat  district,  and  departs  again  in  March  or  April, 
n  the  approach  of  winter.  Reasoning  from  the 
i'.alogicsof  the  noith  polar  migrations,  we  may 
'  ndude,  that  this  species  of  swallow  resides 
he  renuuning  part  of  the  year  near  the  equator, 
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as  anomalous,  than  as  symptomatica!,  or  in 
dicative  of  the  hydrophobial  disease;  and  1 
thought  little  of  the  matter  until  it  was  re- 
called to  my  recollection  by  your  communica- 
tion to  the  Editor  of  the  A  merican  Farmer,  in 
Vol.  5.  No.  1.  of  his  valuable  Journal,  detail- 
ing the  effect  of  the  disease,  as  exhibited  in 
a  flock  of  sheep,  in  remarkable  co-incidence 
with  what  1  had  noticed  in  the  instance  of  the 
cow  above  alluded  to.  A  few  weeks  after  the 
animal  was  bitten,  (the  precise  time  not  recol- 
lected) 1  observed  her  in  the  pasture,  remote 
from  the  herd,  accompanied  only  by  the  bull — 
the  first  circumstance  that  attracted  my  atten- 
tion was  her  **bold  countenance,  staring  and 
glassy  eyes,"  wiih  a  fixed  gaze  ;  but  betraying 
no  evidence  of  ferocity,  or  a  disposition  to  makej 
battle.  In  a  little  time  I  discovered  all  those; 
libidinous  actions,  and  venerial  inclinations  as 
described  by  you  to  have  been  displayed  by  the 
sheep,  and  her  amorous  asiduities  were  unre- 
mitting as  long  as  1  remained  near  enough  to 
notice  her,  which,  however,  (the  scene  being  a 
disgusting  one)  was  for  a  very  short  space  of 
time.  I  saw  nothing  more  of  the  animal  for  two 
or  three  days  after  the  above  described  scene, 
when  I  found  her  dead  very  near  the  margin  of 
a  stream.  Upon  inquiry  afterwards  I  was  in- 
tormed  by  the  dairy  maid  that  she  continued  to 
milk  this  cow  from  the  time  she  was  bitten,  un- 
til the  symptoms  of  hydrophobia  became  appa- 
rent." 

[We  have  conversed  with  several  physicians 
who  have  read  and  seen  much  of  hydrophobia, 
but  have  no  where  witnessed  an  exhibition  of 
accompanying  sympfoms,  such  as  are  described 
above— and  in  number  one  of  this  volume. 
They  corroborate  each  other  so  strongly,  that 
we  deemed  it  proper  to  record  the  cases,  as  by 
a  comparrison  and  combination  of  these,  and  si- 
milor  ones,  scientific  and  professional  men  may 
draw  inferences,  and  establish  theories  that  may 
prove  useful  in  the  medical  department.  It  is 
with  the  same  view  of  aiding  researches  in  the 
natural  sciences  that  we  register  the  following 
remarks  of  our  correspondent  on  the  subject  of 
superfoetation,  and  the  influence  of  the  mother's 
imagination  on  the  offspring.]— >i&W//.  Am,  Far, 


J^aturc^ 
alias 
The  Msmf^d 
the  MfWk 

This  is  a  cause  which  originated  with  Earl 
Morton  and  Doctor  W'ollaston ;  was  reported 
to  the  Royal  Society,  and  was  communicated  by 
John  Farey,  Esq.  to  the  London  Farmer's  Jour- 
nal, from  which  it  was  copied  in  the  American 
Farmer,  vol.  3,  page  308  ;  and  no  decision  lia- 
ving  been  reported  to  the  Back  Woods,  it  was 
determined  to  try  the  question  before  we  re- 
ceive extravagant  Bulls. 

To  understand  this  cause  perfectly,  the  pub- 
lication referred  was  read,  and  although  it  ap- 
peared that  two  separate  actions  were  original- 
ly maintained,  the  first,  the  quagga  against  a  sor- 
rel mare,  for  secretly,  fraudulently,  and  beyond 
a  reasonable  period,  retaining  properties  belong- 
ing to  the  said  quagga.  The  second  cause  was 
of  a  chesnut  coloured  boar  of  the  wild  breed, 
against  a  black  and  white  sow  for  the  like  fraud. 

The  trial  of  this  cause  was  objected  to  on 
the  grounds  that  none  of  the  parties  were  with- 
in our  jurisdiction,  but  this  objection  was  over- 
ruled when  Naturis.  claimed  to  be  beard  in  eve- 
ry country,  and  that  Chief  Justice  Rational 
ought  to  preside  in  every  clime,  and  offered  to 
substitute  her  name  in  the  place  of  the  mare 
and  the  sow,  and  to  blend  the  two  actions. 

In  the  opening  of  this  cause  on  its  merits, 
dame  nature  urged  that  the  idea  of  super- 
foetation when  not  limited  to  that  portion  of 
creation,  whoi^e  embryo  is  brought  forth  in  the 
shell,  was  such  an  outrage  upon  her  principles, 
that  she  did  not  know  how  to  meet  the  ques- 
tion until  she  heard  the  arguments  of  the  gen- 
tlemen in  opposition,  that  it  was  her  universal 
and  known  law,  that  whatever  was  conceived 
was  timely  brought  forth,  that  an  imperfect 
deposit  was  (if  she  might  use  the  expression) 
converted  into  all  that  it  would  make,  and  that 
no  portion  of  it  was  ever  cabaged.  With  this 
statement  she  would,  for  the  present,  give  way, 
not  only  to  such  as  were  employed  on  the  other 
side,  but  to  those  who  might  wish  to  volun- 
teer. 

Mr.  Surface  remarked  that  he  could  not  say 
he  was,  strictly  speaking,  a  volunteer  in  this 
cause ;  that  he  was  requested  by  his  friend 
Worsted,  to  establish  the  doctrine  now  advan- 
ced. That  although  this  cause  is  not  in  hearing 
before  a  regular  court  of  the  realm  ;  yet  if  the 
doctrine  could  be  established,  he  expected  to 
be  employed  by  his  friend,  in  the  regular  courts 
of  the  country.  That  by  the  statutes  of  this 
state,  if  my  neighbour  has  a  beast  which  breaks 
over  my  lawful  fence,  I  may  either  kill  the 
beast  or  bring  an  action  against  its  owner  for 
damages. 

That  Mr.  Worsted  is  the  breeder  of  sheep 
upon  a  large  scale,  that  one  of  his  neighbors 
owns  a  ram  of  bad  fame,  who  some  years  since, 
broke  mto  his  close,  knocked  down  his  shep- 
herd, beat  both  of  his  merino  bucks,  and  took 
possession  of  his  flock,  that  his  sheep  now  )  ield 
wool  of  different  qualities  in  the  same  fleece ; 
that  he  had  no  doubt  but  this  bad  wool  was 
the  breed  of  this  ram  of  ill  fame.  That  it  ap- 
pears in  evidence  in  the  record  before  us,  that 
the  second  and  third  foal  of  the  sorrel  mare, 
*vere  in  form  perfect  horses,  and  that  they  only 
jartook  in  colour  and  mane  of  the  qud^ga ; 
that  it  does  seem,  that  the  first  toal  must 
have  slipped  from  its  warm  bed  and  left  a  coat 
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of  its  hair  behind,  which  adhered  to  the  two 
subsequent  foals.  Now  if  this  could  have  hap- 
pened in  the  present  case,  I  shall  contend  that 
the  same  thing  may  have  taken  place  with  Mr. 
Worsted's  lambs. 

.  Mr.  Carcase  observed  that  he  might  truly 
say  he  was  in  a  situation  similar  to  Mr.  Surface, 
but  that  his  friend  was  bquire  Broadhorns,  who 
had  procured  a  bull  of  superior  form  and  blof>d  ; 
yet  his  calves  were  not  remarkable,  except  for 
the  size  of  their  horns  and  tails,  resembling  in 
form  and  color  his  neighbor's  breakfence  bull ; 
and  that  he  should,  for  his  friend,  bring  suit  im- 
mediately against  the  owner  of  the  said  bull, 
for  the  damages  sustained  in  his  cattle  by  previ- 
ous impregnation;  that  the  doctrine  was  suffi- 
ciently plausible  to  be  adopted  without  further 
enquiry,  and  the  facts  too  strong  to  be  resisted. 
It  is  true  Mr.  Surface's  ideas'  do  not  go  quite 
deep  enough  to  answer  Squire  Broadhorns'  case, 
yet  adopt  any  portion  of  the  doctrine,  and  we 
must  go  the  whole.  It  is  a  trite  saying  that 
beauty  is  but  «kin  deep,  yet  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  ugly  goes  to  the  bone,  and  I  am  sure  there 
is  nothing  in  this  doctrine  so  beautiful  as  to 
prevent  its  penetrating  even  to  the  marrow. 

Mr.  Wag  hoped  it  would  be  no  intrusion  to 
say  a  few  words,  although  he  was  wholly  a 
volunteer  in  the  cause.  He  was  the  neighbour 
of  both  Mr.  Worsted  and  Squire  Broadhorns, 
but  was  neither  the  owner  of  the  ram  of  bad 
fame,  nor  of  the  breakfence  bull,  he  would, 
however,  inform  the  court  that  in  his  opinion 
it  was  not  the  blood  alone  of  improved  breeds 
which  was  to  make  such  a  revolution  in  our 
stock,  we  must  give  those  improved  breeds 
more  attention  than  our  common  cattle,  or  they 
will  not  even  equal  them.  Mr.  Worsted  lets 
his  merinos,  half  starved,  run  through  the  bri- 
ars, (which  he  says  is  good  food  for  them)  and 
pull  out  nearly  half  the  fleece  ;  here  then  his 
fleece  is  of  different  growths.  Squire  Broad- 
hoi-ns  lets  his  qualily  calves  become  skeletons 
about  the  time  the  cuckhold  burrs  are  ripe,  they 
totter  through  them,  and  pull  their  tails  near- 
ly off  by  the  load  of  burrs  which  are  dragging 
at  their  heels,  and  having  to  push  the  stiff 
iron  weeds  before  them,  to  get  through  his  pas- 
tures, their  horns  become  enlarged,  and  now  by 
this  new  doctrine,  both  of  my  neighbors  ex- 
pect to  shield  themselves  from  that  portion  of 
animadversion  which  always  awaits  slovenly 
farmers. 

Could  I  hope  to  escape  being  thought  censo- 
rious, I  would  further  add  that  this  new  doc- 
trine must  have  originated  with  those  who  have 
the  improved  stock  for  sale,  and  expect  by 
awakenmg  the  fears  of  us  clodpates,  to  induce 
us  to  send  for  a  .greater  portion  of  their  breed- 
ers. The  doctrine  I  consider,  however,  about 
upon  a  par,  with  our  sassafras  nutmegs ;  and  I 
hope  its  advocates  may  derive  as  much  ad- 
vantage from  our  invention,  as  we  shall  from 
their  discovery. 

Dame  Nature  again  urged,  that  as  nothing 
had  been  said  which  seemed  to  add  to  the  facts 
already  before  the  «court ;  she  would  in  conclu- 
sion, bring  to  view  some  facts  which  must 
have  their  weight  in  proving  that  superfoeta 
tion,  as  presented  here,  could  not  take  place. 

It  Is  well  known  to  all  who  know  any  thing 
about  births,  that  whether  a  single  or  plurali- 
ty of  embryos  are  conceived,  that  each  has 
its  separate  secundx ;  that  this  se.cundae  can 
never  afterwards  be  penetrated,  and  that  it 
must  soon  follow  the  birth,  or  death  ensues  to 
the  mother.  If  this  doctrine  be  true  (and  it 
cannot  be  controverted)  it  would  seem  that 
nothing  was  left  on  which  the  new  theory  could 
rest.    But  '*to  make  assurance  doubly  sure," 


we  will  endeavour  to  account  (and  we  hope  sa-|  The  above  is  the  fact  I  alluded  to  in  our 
tisfactorily)  for  the  colours  ot  the  young,  with- (conversation  on  this  subject — and  would  be  deem- 
out  tracing  it  to  the  blood  of  their  most  re-  ed  by  me  conclusive,  if  the  veracity  of  the  Doct- 
mote  ancestors  on  either  side.  We  must  admit  or  was  perfectly  established.  1  have  heard  man> 
that  the  mare  and  the  sow  have  imaginations,! persons  of  consideration  in  the  world,  as  well  a^ 
or  at  least  recollections.  Their  Jirat  offspring  Doctors,  tell  things,  which  if  out  of  the  common 
was  from  animals,  of  which  their  second  and  experience  of  their  auditors  were  very  proper- 
third  young  partook  in  colour.  Will  it  seem  ly  considered — as  mistakes — such  may,  or  maj 
strange  to  any  reflecting  mind,  that  when  the  not  be  the  case  with  Dr.  Smith.  M. 
mare  again  become  in  season,  her  recollection 
dwelt  upon  the  quagga,  the  only  object  of  her 
dalliance,  that  at  the  second  and  even  third 
impregnation  that  she  should  recollect  that  her 
similar,' her  previous,  exquisite  sensibilities  were 
first  called  into  action  by  the  quagga.^ 


FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  GAZETTE. 

REMEDY  FOr"hYDROPHOBIA. 
The  following  interesting  notice  of  the  disco- 
very of  means  to  prevent  that  dreadful  disease 


If  this  assumption  be  true  the  experience,  so  frequently  consequent  upon  the  bite  of  a  mad 
the  every  day's  experience  of  all  observing  dog,  is  a  translation  from  a  German  paper  of  the 
breeders,  is  that  the  young   most  frequently  2d  of  November  last : — 

partake  of  th6  colour  of  animals  present  at  con-  All  caustic  alkalies  have,  in  consequence 
ception,  the  quagga  then  being  present  to  the  of  the  numerous  and  repeated  experiments  ot 
imagination  of  the  mare,  his  colour  was  im-  Messrs.  Von  Redi,  Fontani,  Mederer  Von  Wuth- 
pnnted  on  the  foal.  wehr,  and  others,  been  found  to  possess  'he 

The  same  may  be  said  of  tke  sow  and  her  property  of  rendering  altogether  harmless  the 
young,  and  as  strong  corroborating  evidence  of  poison  of  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog.  The  wound 
this,  the  third  litter  was  more  slightly  tinged  must  be  well  washed,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  pro- 
than  the  second,  owing  to  the  lapse  of  time  cured,  with  ley^  which,  however,  must  not  be 
having  weakened  her  recollection.  Witness  also  stronger  than  can  be  borne  in  the  mouth.  Ifit 
the  pious  fraud  (if  I  may  so  speak)  which  Ja-  be  stronger  than  this,  it  has  the  effect  of  draw- 
coB  practised  upon  Labon,  by  placing  the  ring  ing  the  edges  of  the  wound  together,  and  pre- 
streaked  speckled  rods  before  the  flocks  at  the  venting  the  ley  from  being  ipplicd  to  the  bottom 
time  of  their  conception.  With  these  views  be-  of  the  wound,  where  it  might  meet  with  aii»] 
fore  the  court  we  submit  the  cause.  neutralise  the  poison." 

The  Chief  Justice  decided  that  the  charge  "  It  is  astonishing,"  adds  the  abovemcntion- 
of  fraud  in  this  action  is  without  foundation,  ed  paper,  "  that  this,  so  simple  a  remedy, 
the  colourable  pretence,  notwithstanding.  And  should  not  have  been  before  discovered  ;  and 
this  cause  is  hereby  remanded  to  the  society  were  it  published  in  all  the  schools  and  aca- 
where  it  came,  with  instructions  to  enter  up  a  demies  ot  medicine,  it  would  have  the  effect 
final  decision,  not   inconsistent   with  the  doc-  saving  many  valuable  lives." 


trines  which  dame  Nature,  in  her  discussion, 
advanced.  i 
A  Cofiy  attest^ 

A  BACKWOODSMAN,  Clk. 

FROM  ANOTHER  CORRESPONDENT. 


HYDROPHOBIA. 
The  following  mode  of  curing  kydrofihJ.  . 
is  certainly  novel,  and  may  supercede  »cw/tf a/  . 
—•'An    extraordinary  surgical  operation  w<>> 
performed  a  few  days  ago  in  one  of  the  gre  i- 
The  late  Doctor  Smith  related  the  follow-  hospitals  of  Paris,  upon  a  man  labouring  u.Kler 
ing  tale  of  a  setter;  and  from  which  he  main- the  dreadful  malady  ^  hydro fihobia.    He  had  tor 
tained  that  a  bitch  and  a  dog  may  fall  passion-  some  time  manifested  the  utmost  horror  for  li- 
ately  in  love  with  each  other.  quids,  and  showed  a  disposition  to  bite  whate- 

As  the  Doctor  was  travelling  in  Hampshire,  ver  came  in  his  way.— The  surgeons  of  the 
the  dogs,  as  usual  in  country  places,  ran  out  hospital  determined  to  try  upon  him  an  expe- 
barking  as  he  was  passing  through  a  village;  riment  which  had  been  found  successful  wh  t 
and  amongst  them  he  observed  a  little  ugly  applied  to  animals.  The  operation  consisted  in 
cur  tha^  was  particularly  eager  to  ingratiate  the  introduction  of  water  into  the  veins,  by 
himself  with  a  setter  bitch  that  accompanied  means  of  an  incision  above  the  wrist.  The  tx-i 
the  Doctor ;  whilst  stopping  to  water  his  horse  periment  fully  succeeded,  as  the  patient  now 
he  lemarked  how  amorous  the  cur  continued,  takes  liquids  without  aversion,  betrays  no  in-] 
and  how  courteous  the  setter  seemed  to  her  clination  to  bite,  and  is  free  from  fever, 
admirer.    Provoked  to  see  a  creature  of  Didoes 


APPARENT  EMASCULATION  OF 
SQUIRRELS. 


high  blood  so  obsequious  to  such  mean  address- 
es, the  Doctor  drew  one  of  his  pistols  and  shot 
the  cur ;  he  then  had  the  bitch  carried  on 
horseback  for  several  miles ;  from  that  day, 
however,  she  lost  her  appetite,  eat  little  or 
nothing — had  no  inclination  to  go  abroad  with 

her  master,  or  attend  to  his  call,  but  seemed  last,  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  learned  s\ 
to  pine  like  a  creature  in  love,  and  express; liberal  communication,  signed  **P.  Macau 
sensible  concern  for  the  loss  of  her  gallant.        |and  solicit  for  your  readers  some  further  pn-i 

Some  time  after  she  Was  coupled  to  a  setter  tions  of  his  pen,  which  I  feel  assured  will  co 
of  great  excellence,  which  had  been  procured  tinue  to  afford  them,,  as  it  has  me,  both  instr  i 
with  great  pains  and  difficulty — and  the  Doctor  tion  and  amusement.  I  candidly  confess  my  iir 
had  the  greatest  caution,  that  the  whelps  might  -  -  - 

be  pure  and  unmixed ;  yet  not  a  puppy  did  dido 
bring  forth  but  what  was  the  picture  and  co- 
lour of  the  Cur  that  he  had  so  many  months 
before  destroyed— and  what  is  still  more  re- 
markable. Dido  never  produced  a  whelp  after- 
warvis  in  her  subsequent  littei*s  which  was 
not  exactly  similar  to  the  unfortunate  cur,  who 
was  her  first  and  murdered  lover." 

Daniel'9  Rural  Sfiorta^  III.  Z40.  i 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FABMFRi 

Charleston,  January  9,  182'] 
Sir— In  your  farmer  of  the  26th  Decen\ 


ited  knowledge  of  comparative  anatomy,  and  ai 
mit  the  facts  and  positions  of  yoor  friend  ;  butt 
will  excuse  me  in  differing  from  him  in  the  ccd 
elusion  drawn  from  these  premises. 

Although  the  adult  male  squirrel  may  have  tfc 
power  of  occasionally  redrawing  the  testes,  ait< 
their  descent  from  his  abdomen,  into  their  e| 
temal  position  ;  I  cannot  admit  that  their  ap?| 
rent  emasculation  is  oftexn  if  «ver,  occasioi] 
by  their  voluntary  agency.    The  Scrotum  I 


American  fahmV.k. 


tret:  111  wtiicii  ihe  saj>  as  tititr  as  pcjs^ible, 
^i;;i;irHi  trv  ;  i\nd  stlecA  stm  k»  hi  whicll  the.- 
^jp  III.  lUc  c;reatcst  possible  motion*  July  iij 
jjruper  time  for  summer  grafting^  and  in 


rrreptaric  toi  U\e  ie-^tc&,  tunned  by  iheir  de- 
■^rcTit^wlitn  ei^jhl  or  niae  morithisc.jt.1,  sfjjjroini- 
nciil  and  conajjicuous^  chut  U  could  nnt  contract, 

e*r  tie  abaorbedi  and  be  ttilaliy  uivi bible,  under        ^    ^  ^  

miPlf  mootlii  «il«r  .ul|iui|]b«C«i«9 drnwn iq;^ |^tdc»d*t^ pg^  wiaublc  maath  ol  the  Twdve  Tor 
flir^olaillt  tVtHe  obiarv^ftior  'HdwevcF,  Ihe  operaticm  may 

be  performed  with  tc^tflilllr  success,  darif^  the 
remainiler  of  the  mmiitf  mod  the  fall  monthi. 
The  in foi  motion  1  have  suggested  in  this  haity 
communicalion,  is  of  coiisidercibte  importance  to 
tfit-  orcliardist  ;  as  it  will  enable  him  to  pro-; 

lit  f]  uit?i  at  any  season  of  the  vtar,  whe- 
liicr  i(i  bliJoiii,  L^earing,  or  casting  Ihtir  leaves, 
In  May  and  June  budding  will  succeed  well 
while  grafting  can  be  perforated  succes«<fullyi 
at  any  time  during  the  remaining  part  of  the 
year.  Such  trees  should  be  preferred  for  sum- 
mer and  fall  grafting,  unless  otherwise  objec- 
tionable,  which  continue  their  growth  late  in 
the  season.  A  plum,  whose  leaf  resembles  that 
of  the  cherry,  and  is*  called  the  cherry  plum, 
brought  to  this  district  by  Col.  C.  Brightbop, 
I  believe,  from  N.  York,  is  on  this  account, 
well  calculated  for  a  stock  for  plums,  peaches, 
nectarines,  and  apricots.  The  wild  crab  should 
be  generally  preferred  for  the  apple 

The  toregoing  observations  may  not  be  new  to 
all  your  readers,  they  will  doubtless,  not  only 
be  productive  of  novelty,  but  profit  to  many  of 
them ;  and  as  often  as  any  thmg  of  utility  oc- 
curs, in  the  course  of  my  practice,  I  will  cheer 


I  to  the  nhaismStimSt 

and  all  who  have  noticed  this  fiecult- 
i^Mty  lit  the  squirrel,  whether  the  part  where 
llim  Mfvrent  defect  is  discoreredt  Is  not 
'^mm  ivd  as  uniformly  covered  with  hain  ^ 
itny  nther  part  of  the  perinennip  even  in  the  fc- ; 
iiiJe  squirreL    I  ap[H'al  to  the  candour  of  yoi]  r , 
rcspnjident,  wliLilicr  this  could  pos^ihly  be 
case,  it  the  scrotum  had  been  voluntarily 
f'.tpnvedof  its  contents,  by  their  being  occasion- 
withdrawn  by  the  squirrel?    Even  if  so 
diwwn  up  by  the  muscular  power  in  life,  would 
11  >i  that  cease  to  act  on  the  death  of  the  animal ; 
.i:id  the  relaxation,  and  prostration  that  ensues, 
.icniitof  the  immediate  return  of  the  testes  to 
: .  1  r  p  rope  r  position . 

Vour  friend  has  been  pleased  to  say  of  my  first 
c  >mmunication  **  his  acute  observation  has  ena- 
oUd  him  to  arrive  very  nearly  at  a  truth,  which 
he  could  have  estal^lished,  had  he  been  a  com- 
parative anatomist^"  he  has  been  good  enough  to 
supply  this  defect  in  evidence.  From  this  evi- 
dence and  from  *'  the  case  in  point"  stated  in  my 
1  conclude,  that  the  apparent  emasculation 
of  ^uirrelsis  a  mistake,  that  this  mistake  arises 
tr'ioi  the  age  of  the  animal,  as  these  origans  are 

Lot  matured  until  he  is  eight  or  nine  months  old,  fully  submit  it  to  your  disposal 


A  report  of  th^  tobftccd  inKpected  at  and  dc» 

I i vend  frnm  C'rdlim;n%  liiSfjectioo  Warth'^uvc, 
JtalTirTitirL%  CfiLiin^tucing  on  the  first  day  ut  No* 
vember,  cigUtttn  liiindrtd  mid  twenty -three, 
and  end  ing  on  t  h  t  e  hi  ri\  - 1]  it  day  of  fiectmber^ 
eighteen  hundred  turd  twe'Uv -three. 


I  le  season  for  his  firstsexual  intercourse.  That 
tiicy  then  descend  to  their  proper  place,  and  are 
ever  after  visible;  that  although' the  squirrel 
niav  have  the  power  of  drawing  his  testes  back 
u^ain  into  his  body,  yet  his  doing  so,  is  seldom 
It  ever  the  cause  of  his  supposed  emasculation, 
Your's, 

SENEX. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

GRAFTING  AND  BUDDING^EEDS  OF  A 
NATIVE  GRASS,  &c. 
Edge^eld,  S.  C.  Pottergville^  Jan.Sth,  1823, 
Dear  Sir, 

1  made  some  experiments,  the  preceding  year, 
on  summer  grafting,  useful  and  new  to  me,  at 
lt  d>.t.   At  that  time  I  had  never  read,  or  heard 
ot  this  operation  being  performed  in  the  sum 
mer,  except   with  twigs   cut  the  preceding 
w.iKcr.   About  the  first  of  July,  when  the  growth 
ot  !»ome  trees  had  become  stationary,  I  cut 
twig  of  the  pear  tree,  and  inserted  it  on  a  nur- 
V  V  stock,   which  readily  grew  off.     I  next 
trud  almost  every  variety  of  orchard  fruits, 
^    ch  succeeded  perfectly  well.   I  was  induced 
lu  make  this  experiment  from  the  rationality 
ui  the  theory,   it  having  occurred,  upon  the 
•I'Lhtest   reflection,  that   failures  in  spring 
%r  iiting  might  originate  from  the  dissipation  of 
•no  hture,  by  the  drying  winds  peculiar  to  that 
>t  .son,  before   the   sap  of  the  stock  acquires 
*u.-  cient  motion  to  furnish  the  graft  with  due 
r.nurishment ;  but  from  the  rapid  motion  of 
iht  sap   in  some  stocks,    with  the  general 
mc.bturc  of  the  air  during  midsummer,  the  ope- 
rai.on  would  seldom  fail;  and  the  result  fully 
proved  this  conclusion  well  founded.    It  next 
occurred  to  me  that  the  walnut,  fig,  and  persim 
mon,  which  will  not  succeed  in  the  spring  ex 
cept  by  mere  chance,  might  now  answer  upon 
lilt  same  principle  of  reasoning :  I  according 
ly  made  the  experiment,  and  succeeded. 

To  make  the  success  of  summer  graftini^ 
reriain,  take  the  twigs  to  be  inserted,  from  a 


I  have  sent  you  some  more  of  the  swamp 
grass  seed,  which  are  calculated  to  render  clay 
ey  bogs,  and  wet  land  generally,  of  much  va 
lue.   Last  spring  I  sowed  the  seed  of  a  grass, 
from    Barnwell  district,   called  the  Missouri 
grass,  and  esteem  it  very  highly.    It  is  the 
tenderest  grass  1  have  tried ;  and  perhaps  the 
sweetest.   The  whole  summer's  growth,  not  on 
ly  remaining  green  till  winter,  but  has  continued 
to  throw  out  fresh  shoots  from  the  old  joints. 
At  the  close  of  the  ensuing  season,  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  give  you  a  better  account  of  its  proper 
ties,  with  a  tew  of  the  seeds. 

The  theory  I  suggested  to  you,  in  a  former 
letter,  for  preventing  the  washing  of  hilly  lands, 
by  horizontal  rows  of  winter  grass;  practice  is 
daily  confirming,  you  shall  be  duly  apprised  of 
the  final  result ;  which,  if  successful,  will  prov^ 
of  incalculable  benefit  to  proprietors  of  broken 
land  possessed  of  fertility. 

Very  desirous  of  witnessing  the  successful  pro- 
secution of  your  undertaking, 

I  renain,  your's,  Bcc. 

ABEN  LANDRUM. 
— ^4^o^^> 

PUBLISHED  IN  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER,  BY  OR- 
DER OF  THE  STATE. 

Baltimore  January  5,  1824. 
A  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  at  and  de- 
livered from  Williams  &  O'Donnell's  Inspectioii 
Warehouse,  Baltimore,  during  the  quarter,  com- 
mencing on  the  first  Monday  of  October,  eighteen 
hundred  and  twenty-three,  and  ending  on  the  first 
Monday  in  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-four. 


Domettie 

Growth  not 

Toul. 

Number  in- 
spected. 

Number  de- 
livered. 

262 

12 

274 

402 

n--;^^. 

1 

sjtcctefL 

il 

J065 

Number  dt' 
1i\Lred. 

167% 

JOSIAS  STEVENSON,  inspector. 
Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  W  13,  1824. 
True  Cofiy.Jrom  the  original  re/iort  on  Jile 
in  thi»  office. 

B.  HARWOOD,  Tr.  W.S.Md. 


RICHARD  MACKALL,  Inspector. 
Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  Jan.  5,  ia:j4. 
'I  rue  Cofiy,  from  the  original  refiort  on  file 
m  this  ojfice, 

B.  HARWOOD,  Tr.  W.  S.  Md. 

POPE'S  THRESHING  MACHINE. 

,  _     ^ockland^  January  li,  1824. 

Mr.  Joseph  Pope,  Jr. 

5zr— Your  letter  of  the  5th  inst.  did  not  reach 
me  until  yesterday,  by  which,  as  well  as  by  your 
etter  addressed  to  Mr.  Skinner,  published  in  a 
late  number  of  the  American  Farmer,  1  regret 
to  find  that  you  think  you  have  cause  to  com- 
plain of  the  opinion,  given  by  the  Committee  on 
agricultural  machinery  and  implements,  relative 
to  the  Threshing  Machine,  exhibited  at  the  late 
Maryland  Cattle  Show,  as  the  invention  of  Vlr 
Joseph  Pope,  of  Boston  ;  and  I  should  still  more 
regret,  if  that  opinion  should  have  the  effect  ei- 
ther to  lessen  the  confidence  of  the  public,  in  the 
utility  of  the  machine  in  question,  or  in  any  de- 
gree to  paralize  your  efforts  to  bring  it  into  mure 
general  use. 

The  language  used  by  the  comijaittee,  under 
circumstances  certainly  not  the  most  favourable 
to  critical  accuracy,  was  intended  aA  descriptive 
of  Its  leadine  principle  of  action,  which  they 
considered  of  Scotch  invention,  first  introduced 
by  Mr.  Andrew  Mickle,  about  the  year  1772—1 
cdlude  to  the  Thrashing  Drum,  or  Cylinder,  pla- 
ced in  a  horizontal  position,  upon  the  circumfer- 
ence  of  which  beaters  were  attached  in  such  a 

manner,  as  to  endure  the  necessary  motion  

Various  have  been  the  contrivances  since  that 
period,  to  apply  this  principle  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage, and  the  committee  certainly  considered 
the  machine  presented  to  their  examination,  as 
possessing  a  more  happy  and  successful  combina- 
tion of  power  connected  with  this  principle  than 
any  heretofore  offered.  With  such  claims  to  the 
public  patronage,  they  considered  it  entitled  to 
the  premium  awarded. 

I,  therefore,  cannot  but  think,  the  prejudicial  ef- 
feet  apprehended  by  you,  from  the  clause  objected 
to,  will  be  found  to  be  more, hypothetical  than 
real.  It  is  assuredly  my  wish,  that  it  may  prove 
so,  and  I  believe  every  member  of  the  commit- 
tee would  concur  with  me  in  the  sentiment. 

Very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
SAML.  McCULLOH. 

POPE'S  PATENT  THRESHING  MACHINE 
Jtdafited  to  Hand  or  Horse.  * 

The  reputation  of  this  machine  being  es- 
tablished tor  usefulness,  among  all  those  prac- 
tical and  intelligent  agriculturists  who  have 
witnessed  its  performance — It  is  offered  for  sale. 

The  Machine  is  simple  in  its  construction," 
not  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  cheap,  powerful' 
and  efficient  in  its  operation;  and  its  thrasliinF 
principle  will  stand  the  test  of  the  most  cii- 
tical  investigation  relative  to  its  mechanical 
combinations  for  originality  in  economisini^  po^. 
er  With  the  ordinary  draught  or  power  of  one 
horse,  aod  with  one  man  to  feed  the  machi 
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and  another  to  remove  the  straw,  the  inventor 
^uarentees  it  shall  possess  capacity  to  thrash 
with  ea5»y  labour,  eight  bushels  of  wheat  per 
hour— other  grain  and  seed,  such  as  oats,  rye, 
millet  and  rice,  it  will  thrash  with  the  same 
facility.  Although  the  i^wentor  does  not  wish, 
from  motives  of  prudence  only,  to  guarantee 
the  performance  of  the  machine,  beyond  the 
quantity  stated  above,  it  has  been  proved  by 
tlie  various  agricultural  societies,  who  have 
witnessed  its  operation,  and  awarded  it  their 
highest  premiuuis,  that  its  capacity  is  much 
more  extensive. 

A  single  machine  adapted  to  the  power  of 
one  horse,  well  made,  durable  and  efficient,  can 
be  furnished  at  bl25. 

And  a  machine  is,  in  every  respect,  like  the 
above,  without  the  horse  gear,  to  be  worked 
by  hand,  at  ^75. 

Privileges  of  the  patent  right  for  making 
and  using  this  machine  in  state  or  county,  will 
be  sold  on  moderate  terms,  as  an  inducement 
to  mechanics  particularly,  to  become  purcha- 
sers ;  and  it  will  appear  obvious,  upon  exam- 
ination of  this  vahia'ble  and  important  inven 
tion,  that  its  simple  contrivances  are  immedi 
ately  understood,  and  its  constructionT  within  the 
reach  of  any  of  them. 

Notice  will  be  given  by  agents  in  the  respec< 
tive  states  where  to  apply. 


its  full  share  of  beueiit,'*  that  objection  will     more  honour  and  gratitude  than  the  most  rc- 
be  readily  obviated  by  the  fact,  which  you  are  /*'  nowned  warrior." 
authorised  to  aver,  that  the  whole  sum  given  by 


Baltimore,  Friday,  January  23,  1824. 


In  compliance  with  the  wish  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Society,  the  Edi- 
tor  went  down  to  Annapolis  to  explain  person- 
ally the  views  of  the  Board,  in  relation  to 
their  pra>er,  for  an  act  of  incorporation,  and 
for  pecuniary  aid — but  circumstances  made  it 
impossible  to  remain  long  enough  to  seek  the 
honour  of  a  personal  interview  with  many  of 
the  members ;  and  he  was  forced  to  have  re- 
course to  the  medium  of  letter  communication. 
The  one  below  was  addressed  to  an  honoura- 
ble member  from    county,  and  as  the  sug- 
gestions it  contains,  may  with  equal  propriety, 
be  addressed  to  all,  and  is  altogether  confined 
to  a  topick  of  public  and  general  interest,  he 
has  concluded  to  send  it  to  the  printer  for 
insertion  in  the  American  Farmer. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  much  regreted  that  circumstances  did  not 
allow  me,  personally,  during  my  short  stay  in 
Annapohs,  last  week,  to  invite  your  attention, 
and  bespeak  your  support,  to  the  views  of  "the 
Maryland  Agricultural  Society,"  as  exhi- 
bited in  the  sketch  of  a  bill,  now  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Chesley.  Under  a  firm  persuasion  of  the 
substantial  benefits  that  would  arise  from  a  wider 
dibtributioM  of  premiums,  for  improvements  in 
agriculture  and  the  various  branches  of  domestic 
(Economy  ;  the  society  pray  from  the  legislature, 
a  small  sum,  say  one  thousand  dollars,  between 
the  two  shores,  in  aid  of  individual  contributions, 
for  the  s/iace  of  Jive  yrars.  The  effect  of  the 
donation,  will  then  have  been  fully  developed 
and  seen,  and  the  legislature,  acting  in  corres- 
pondence with  the  public  sentiment,  can  renew 
or  withdraw  it  accordin;;ly. 

Should  local  jealously,  that  political  Incubus 
which  suffocates  all  who  attempt  to  raise  theii 
voire  in  behalf  of  internal  Improvements  in  Ma 
ryliiud,  here  again  suggest,  **  my  county  being 
more  distant,  may  not  derive  from'  this  donation, 


Very  truly  and  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant. 


the  slat«  will  be  applied  to  objects,  for  which 
every  farmer,  and  farmer's  wile,  may  compete 
on  equal  terTna^  without  regard  to  locality.  For 
example,  take  the  case  of  excellence  in  Crops, 
of  every  kind — grain,  grass,  fruits,  tobacco,  culi- 
nary vegetables,  &C.&C.  Claims  for  thtse,  will 
be  supported  by  documentary  e^ndence^  and  by 
judges  drawn  from  every  county  in  the  state  ; 
so  that  whether  the  claimants  reside  in  St.  Ma- 
ry's, in  Anne  Arundel,  or  Allegany,  in  Worces 
ter,  in  Caroline,  or  Ccecil,  their  pretensions  will 
be  subjected  to  the  same  test,  and  their  merits 
impartially  weighed.  The  remainder  of  the  do- 
nation from  the  treasury,  will  be  bestowed  in 
rewarding  the  taste  and  industry  of  the  fairer 
and  better  part  of  creation,  the  farmers'  wives 
and  daughters,  and  all  thermits  of  their  emula- 
tion, being  of  small  bulk,  and  of  easy  and  sare 
transportation,  may  be  exhibited,  with  compar  - 
tively  no  inconvenience.  They  .will  consist 
chiefly  of  family  domestic  fabrics,  of  every  de- 
scription, in  regard  to  which,  as  well  as  to  every 
thing  else,  coming  from  near  or  more  distant 
points ;  it  ought  to  be  considered,  that  the  place 
and  the  occasion,  constitute  for  them  the  most 
eligible  market.    It  is  only  in  the  case  of  domes* 

tic  animals,  that  vicinity  to  the  place  of  exhibi- 1  „  „       o  nni^nvhr-r 
tion  will  confer  any  advantage,  and  that  is  often  -C'O  ^  ui\i%.i^jy 

over  balanced  by  the  greater  convenience  of!  W  hart' flour,  5^5  37i  to  $5  50— Western  country 
water  transportation  from  more  distant  situa-  do,  from  the  wagons,  $5  62^ — Fine  do.  %S 
tions.  For  the  premiums  in  these  cased,  we  shall  Whiskey,  including  the  barrel  28  cts.-r-VV'heat, 
be  indebted,  exclusively,  to  individual  contribu-  white,  ^1  10  to  t>^  20— Red  do.  %\  05  to  $\  1(>- 
tions,  nine-tenths  of  which,  be  it  remembered.  Corn,  34  to  35  cts. — Rye,  43  cts. — Hides,  dried, 
are  collected  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  oj  i6  to  20  cts.— Iron,  pig,  per  ton,  g35  to  ^-iu— 
the  show,  and  invested  in  premiums  which  are  Country  bar,  g90  to  Ji95 — Sheet,  gieOto^liJC^- 
freely  offered  to  competitors,  from  all  fiarts  of  Lime,  bushel,  30  to  33  cts.— Leather,  soal.  best 
the  state.  The  project  of  the  law  submitted  to  24  to  27  cts.— do.  Eastern  tan,  18  to  20  cts.— 
the  agricultural  committee,  enjoins,  that  a  stipu-  Coal,  Virginia,  20  to  25  cts.  per  bushel — ba>- 
lated  sum  shall,  each  year,  have  been  previously  quehannah  do.  per  ton,  §20  to  g25— Feathers, 
collected,  by  voluntary  contribution,  and  that  a  35  cts. — Herrings,  Susquehannah,  ^2  75— Guu- 
detailed  report  be  made  by  the  society  on  each  powder,  25  lbs.  JS5  to  $5  5Q — Baltimore  tnanu- 
shore,  of  the  distribution  of  the  funds.  jlacture,  do.  g5— Shot,  all  sizes,  per  cwt. 

I  need  not  advert  to  the  certainty,  with  which '^f^^'^^J^'^^*?  mess  «10-Cargo,  No.  1,  $s  i« 
a  laudable  feeling  of  emulation  would  be  excited  50— No.  2,  g6— Baltimore  prime,  do.  Mo- 
throughout  the  country,  by  the  distribution  of  ^,0^^°"' ^""'^larna,  16  to  17  cts.-Georgia  upland, 
honorary  distinctions  in  the  permanent  form  of  ^^^^  16  cts.- Alabama,  do.  12  to  13  cts,-Cono„ 
silver  vases,  goblets,  cups,  &c.  to  be  transmit-  ya«?»No.  8,  oO  cts.,  with  an  advance  of  1  cent 
ted  from  mother  t<»  daughter,  and  from  sir    to  ^?       18-Candles,  mould.  12  to  loots, 

son,  as  heir- looms,  and  bloodless  trophies  of  "-g^PP^l^^^- 1^}°  c^»--^E5'•'"^c»"^^<^;2^ 
taste  and  industry,  acquiring  veneration  with  in-lr:"^P^♦^^!,^     ^®  !^         ^^"^^  barrel,  «1 /o- 
creasir.g  years.   In  short,  sir,  it  cannot  be  appre- 1^;^^*^  ^2—1  urpentine  so.t  82  50— Rosin  suit 
hended,  that  the  legislators  of  a  state,  essentially  1^*^^ 
agricultural,  will  refuse  the  means  to  honour 


CATTLE.— We  have  beea  compelled  tc 
postpone,  for  want  of  room,  some  additional 
observations  and  fkcts  relative  to  the  Improved 
Short  Horn  breed  of  cattle,  in  contimiation  ot 
an  article  on  that  subject,  in  our  last  paper.— 
It  will  be  followed  up  in  subsequent  numbers  ; 
and  the  subject  of  domestic  animals  will  not  be 
dismissed,  until  we  shall  have  explained  the 
peculiarities  of  the  various  breeds  of  cattle,  hor- 
ses,  and  sheep  most  esteemed,  under  various 
circumstances. 


ERRATA,  in  the  publication  signed  "Ru 
ris  Consultus."  In  the  2d  column,  and  15ih 
line  from  the  bottom  read  '*  Planters,"  instead 
of  "  Routers  " 

In  the  3d  and  last  column,  and  27th  lin; 
from  the  bottom,  read  *•  incivism,**  instead  of 

incision,*' 


BALTIMORE  MARKET. 
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and  to  **  speed  the  plough,"  that  most  prolific 
source  of  human  sustenance,  to  which  even  des- 
pots, in  all  the  magnihcence  of  wealth,  and  pride 
of  power,  have  seen  fit  to  pay  annual  and  rever- 
ential homage. 

Allow  me  to  add,  that  in  the  great  state  of 
New  York,  the  pioneer  in  all  publick  spirited 
enterprises,  ten  thousand  dollars  have  been  giv- 
en for  ten  successive  years,  at  the  instance  of 
that  enlightened  administrator  of  her  internal 
resources.  Governor  Clinton.  Should  the  sup- 
porting arm  of  the  state  be  withdrawn  from 
our  infant  institution,  at  the  expiration  of  five 
years,  we  may  confidently  indulge  the  hop*e  that 
the  conviction  of  the  benefits  resulting  from  the 
labours  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Society, 
will  have  been  so  widely  diflfused  and  so  well 
confirmed,  that  it  may,  thereafter,  safely  rely 
on  the  spontaneous  offerings  of  individual  pa- 
triotism, and  on  that  true  discernment  which 
dictated  the  philanthropic  declaration,  that 

*'  He  who  causes  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow, 
"  where  only  one  grew  before,  is  entitled  to 


50 — Beeswax,  30  cts.— Wool,  cleaned  ai.ti 
assorted,  15  to  20  cts.  advance — Merino,  full 
blood,  35  to  40  cts. — Crossed,  28  to  30  cts.— Com- 
mon country,  20  to  28  cts.  1 
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emasculation    of  squirrels — Summer  grattin;: 
easy  *and  practicable — Reports  of  tobacco  m 
spections — Hope's  Thrashing  Machine— prices 
country  produce,  &c.  &c. 
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CATTLE. 

VARIOUS  BREEDS — IMPROVED  SHORT  HORNS. 

C  Continued  from  Ao.  43,  To/.  5,  fiage  338.  J 

As  a  specimen  of  a  female  of  this  family,  I 
shall  select  a  near  relation  of  the  ox,  [mentioned 
:n  No.  43.] 

A  COW  OF  MR.  MASON'S,  OF  CHILTON. 


In  point  of  fat,  not  less  remarkable  than  the 
^•x.  When  I  saw  her  in  1808,  the  depth  of  fat 
tioni  her  rumps  to  her  hips,  in  a  perpendicular 
;  "Miion,  was  not  less  than  12  inches;  upon  her 
'•  nis  and  crop,  not  less  than  10  inches ;  and  the 
^iioulder  score  at  least  9  inches  thick 

Mr.  Robert  Colling  has  a  white  heifer  four 
vears  old,  a  perfect  counter  part  of  his  brother 
V  harles's  ox;  being,  like  him,  completely  cov 
over  her  whole  carcase  with  fat:  she  is  es- 
:niated  to  weigh  18Q0  lbs. 

Of  the  aptitude  to  fatten  at  an  early  age,  I 
"i.dll  select  a  few  instances. 

Mr.  Robert  Colling  sold  in  Darlington  market, 

ic  18th  of  April,  1808,  a  two  years  .old  o^  for 
supposed  to  weigh  882  lbs.;  the  price  of 
ut  stock  at  that  time  being  6d,  per  lb. 

A  few  days  before  this,  I  saw  at  Mr.  Nesham's, 
»f  Houghton-le-Spring,  an  ox  two  years  old  in 


IFOl,  scild  I  for  25  0  0  each.  2«tOla^  and  2  keif. 
isu^:,       &  tor  ir  10  a  each.  S  itiiCfl  md  a  hdf. 

1803,  4  for  17    0  0  each. 

1804,  6  for  18  10  0  each. 

1805,  6  for  17  10  0  each.  2  stots  and  4  heif. 

1806,  4  for  16   0  0  eaclu 

1807,  8  for  18    0  0  each. 

1808,  8  for  19    0  0  each. 

The  time  of  selling,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
latter  end  of  May. 

Their  management  is  as  follows :  In  the  first 
winter  they  get  straw  in  a  fold  yard,  with  nearly 
as  many  turnips  as  they  can  eat;  in  May  they 
are  turned  to  grass ;  in  November  put  to  turnips 
through  the  winter ;  and  tumeil  out  to  grass  the 
first  week  in  May. 

In  1807,  and  1808,  on  account  of  turnips  being 
scarce  and  dear,  they  had  four  cwts.  each  of  oil 
cake,  from  about  Candlemas :  the  price  of-  four 
cwts.  of  cake  about  £3, 

A  twin  heifer  calved  the  last  week  in  April, 
being  kept  the  first  year  the  same  as  the  com- 
mon stock,  was  entered  for  a  sweepstakes  to  be 
shewn  in  June,  when  two  years  old,  and  was  then 
put  to  grass  with  other  stock  of  the  same  age  in  the 
usual  pasture  ;  in  November  she  was  estimated 
to  weigh  392  lbs.  when  she  was  put  to  ruta  baga, 
and  hay,  and  oil  cake,  of  which  she  eat  four 
cwts.  and  two  bushels  of  bean  meal,  and  one 
bushel  of  barley  :  went  to  grass  the  first  of  May, 


mxh^  and  suck  their  dame,  until  August ;  the 
cows  are  the  n  put  upon  fog,  t\d  thnnji^h  the 
winier  with  turnips,  and  sold  to  lUe  buichurs  m 
May  and  June  following,  for  JE25,  on  an  average, 
which,  with  the  value  of  the  calf,  cannot  be 
reckoned  at  less  than  £30  for  a  three  years  old 
heifer. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  short 
homed  cattle  were  great  milkers:  this  cannot 
be  said  of  the  variety  which  has  such  an  apti- 
tude to  fatten,  for  though  they  give  a  great 
quantity  for  some  time  after  calving,  they  de- 
cline considerably  afterwards ;  but  the  variety 
of  great  milkers  is  yet  to  be  found,  wherever 
the  dairy  is  the  chief  object,  and  this  variety  is 
as  carefully  preserved  and  pursued,  as  the  gra- 
ziers do  that  of  the  fatting  tribe.  It  is  very 
common  for  cows  of  this  breed  in  the  beginning 
of  summer  to  give  thirty  quarts  a  day,  and  there 
are  particular  uistances  of  more.  Where  the 
object  is  selling  milk,  they  are  probably  superior 
to  any  breed  in  the  kingdom  ;  but  in  respect  f 
butter  and  cheese,  there  are  some  doubts  wheth- 
er they  are  entitled  to  claim  a  superiority  or  not, 
as  the  quantity  of  those  articles  does  not  depend 
on  the  quantity  of  milk. 

I  was  informed  by  Mr  Walton,  of  Stanhope, 
that  N^rs,  Watson,  near  that  place,  got  two 
ounces  of  butter  from  a  quart  of  kyloe  milk, 
which  is  nearly  double  the  quantity  that  she  eb- 
^  tained  from  a  quart  of  milk  of  the  short  homed 
and  had  no  oil  cake  afterwards.  On  the  3d  of  ' breed.  Mr.  Thomas  Bates,  of  Halton,  made 
July,  when  she  was  shewn,  it  was  the  unanimous ^iinilar  experiments,  and  got  two  ounces  from  a 
opinion  of  the  best  judges,  that  she  weighed  quart  of  kyloe  milk,  and  one  ounce  from  the 
812  or  84C  lbs.  having  gained  two  pounds  per  »anne  measure  of  short  homed  milk, 
day,  for  30  weeks.  The  above  induced  Mr.  Walton  to  make  simi- 

In  April,  1808,  I  saw  eight  yearlings,  intend-  lar  experiments  on  a  quart  of  milk  of  each  of 
ed  for  the  same  course  of  feeding:  they  were  six  cows,  which  produced  as  follows : 
then  very  lean^  not  more  than  210  lbs.  each ;  andl 
had  they  been  offered  for  sale  in  a  fair,  no  person |  ^  - 

unacquainted  with  the  breed,  would  have  given  i  ^'  ^' 

more  for  them  than  JE4  10«.  or  £5  per  head.  (  ^' 
Mr.  Walton,  of  Middleton,  in  Tcesdale,  hasi  ^ 
for  the  last  six  years  sold  his  oxen  about  mid-j  ' 
summer,  2^  years  old,  for  jE  0  to  ^21  each  ;  theiri  ^* 
weight  from  700  to  756  lbs.  nett.  |  ^' 

Their  keeping  is  as  follows :  the  cows  seldom  The  quantity  from  No.  1  being  so  great,  he  had 
calvesooner  than  April;  the  calves  get  new  milk  it  tried  a  second  time,  with  the  same  reMiit. — 
for  the  first  three  weeks,  after  that  a  moderate  No.  1  is  six  years  old,  and  the  others  only  two 
quantity  of  scalded  skimmed  milk,  mixt  with  years  old,  which  he  thinks  in  some  measure  ac- 
oil  cake  boiled  in  water,  about  two  quarts  of  counts  for  the  difference  in  quantity;  ab  he  is 
each,  along  with  good  hay,  for  about  six  weeks ;  told  that  the  produce  of  butter  increases  with 
after  which  they  do  very  well  in  the  pastures  their  age  to  a  certain  period  ;  and  it  is  very  pro- 
without  any  kind  of  hand  feeding,  until  the  lat-  bable  the  above  two  years  old  cows  would  when 
ter  end  of  November,  when  they  are  tied  up,  three  and  four  years  old,  give  upwards  of  two 
and  fed  with  straw  and  turnips  until  the  begin-  ounces  of  butter  per  quart,  or  more  than  the 
ning  of  April,  from  which  time  they  get  hay  till  kyloe  milk.  The  difference  between  this  ex- 
the  pastures  are  ready.  The  mode  of  proceed-  periment  and  those  of  Mrs.  Watson's  and  Mr. 
ing  is  exactly  the  same  through  the  next  year,  Bates's,  may  be  owing  to  the  breed,  Mr.  Wal- 
to  the  time  of  selling  ;  they  never  get  oil  cake  or  ton's  being  of  the  improved  short  horns,  and  the 
corn.  others  of  the  great  milking  tribe.   This  is  a  sub- 

Mr.  Walton  has  great  merit  in  improving  the  ject  well  worthy  of  further  and  more  accurate 
stock  of  this  district,  which  was  uncommonly  investigation, 
bad  before  he  began  to  hire  bulls  of  Mr.  Mason, 
and  to  purchase  cows  of  the  improved  breed.  | 
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.March,  1808,  f  bred  from  Mr.  Mason  s  stock,)  purchase  cows  of  the  improved  breed.  | 

•  on.pletely  covered  with  fat  over  his  whole  car-  A.,,,*  •«  mh,..  nf  th.  '  Mr.  Robert  Collin  has  frequently  crossed  with 
.a.e,  and  supposed  to  be  the  fattest  ox  of  his  age          *^J.^^'^?J  improved  short  homed  bulls;  and  the  best 

•  vtr  seen :  butchers  estimated  him  to  weigh  1050  or  old  breed  of  the  country  and  finds  that  his  ^  ,  ^  ^  procure  •  the  nroduce  made 
.0.   Neither  of  these  animals  were  of  large  jo^m  ar  r.ro  year*  ^^^^^^ 

M.e.  and  would  not  have  wighed  »»>ove  ^60  Ibsk^e  do  at  three,  though  ^J^^  ,^       g^^.     ^P^^  l^^'^^ 

iHd  they  been  no  fatter  than  are  usually  killed  fed  exactly  alike,  .  ^^^^  g — „   ^  *^  ^ 

lor  the  markets.  It  is  a  common  practice  among  the  breeders  of. 

Mr.  Wetherill,  of  Field  House,  sold  at  thelthe  improved  short  horns,  and  which  I  first  ob-| 
•^:r  in  Darlington,  the  first  Monday  m  March, 
la  10,  two  oxen  under  three  years  old,  for  JK47 
10*.  each.   The  price  of  fat  cattle  at  this  fair 
was  about  84(/.per  pour.d. 

Mr.  Arrowsmith,  af  Ferry  hill,  has  for  seven 
years  back  fed  his  two-year  olds,  and  sold  them 
to  the  butchei-s  as  follows : — In 


improved  short  homs  are  more  profitable. 
(  To  be  continued.) 

served  at  Mr.  Wetherill's,  of  Field  House,  near!  r\   ^  ,^^:r.k*  n..-*^^  *        #  « 

Darlincrton.  to  Dut  the  ve:.r  old  heifers  to  .u^  Dead  v^eight  of  the  Durham  Bteer,  at  2  years  11 


Darlington,  to  put  the  year  old  heifers  to  the; 
bull  the  beginning  of  July,  so  as  to  calve  not 
later  than  the  middle  of  May  :  the  calves  mn 


*  ^0/  i»  a  provincial  term  applied  to  a  young 
wtecr  or  bullock. 


months  old. 
The  fore  quarters  weighed 
The  hind  quarters 

Nett  weight  of  carcase. 


692  lbs. 

732 

1424  lbs. 
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AMERICAN  FARMER. 


[January  3e»  1824. 


Loose  fat  or  tallow, 

Hide  and  horns. 

Head, 

Feet, 

Blood, 

Tongue  and  heart. 
Liver,  &c. 
Entrails,  &c.  empty, 
Call,  melt,  &c. 


Earcase  as  above. 
Total  dead  weight, 


199  lbs. 
91 
36 
28 
34 
17 
26 
34 
6 

471 
1424 

1895 


The  above  is  the  weight  of  the  Blythe  Comet 
ox,  at  less  than  3  years  old,  bred  by  Mr.  Cham- 
pion, the  breeder  of  Col.  Lloyd's  cattle. 


NATURAL  HISTORY.— No  6. 
C  Continued  from  page  348.  J 
Migration, — Migrating  birds,  before  they  take 
their  departure,  in  general  collect  together  in 
flocks.  This  is  very  obviously  the  case  with  the 
swallow,  and  is  even  still  better  known  with 
woodcocks,  terns,  puffins,  and  shearwaters. 
Woodcocks  arrive  in  this  country  in  gr%t  flocks 
about  the  same  time ;  and  should  adverse  winds 
occur  at  the  period  of  the.ir  departure,  they  ac- 
cumulate in  such  numbers  on  the  eastern  shores, 
as  to  turnish  the  fowler  with  excellent  sport 
Geese  too,  dotterels,  and  many  others,  during 
their  migratory  flights,  always  keep  in  com 
pany. 

But  there  are  many  migrating  birds  which 
have  never  been  observed  to  congregate  pre- 
vious to  their  departure.  Thus  the  cuckoo,  sel- 
dom seen  in  company  with  his  mate  even  du- 
ring the  breeding  season,  is,  to  all  appearance, 
equally  solitary  at  the  period  of  migration. 
These  birds  are  supposed  by  naturalists  to  go  off" 
in  succession. 

It  is  certainly  a  very  curious,  and  perhaps 
unexpected  occurrence,  that  the  males  of  many 
species  of  migrating  birds  appear  to  perform 
their  migrations  a  few  days  before  the  females. 
This  is  remarkably  the  case  with  the  nightin- 
gale. The  bird-catchers  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,  procure  males  only  on  the  first  ar 
rival  of  this  bird.  Tht  fr  nales  do  not  make  their 
appearance  for  a  week  or  ten  days  after.  Si- 
milar observations  have  been  made  w^th  respect 
to  the  wheat-ear. 

Those  birds  which  feed  during  the  night 
may  be  expected  to  perform  their  migrations 
during  the  same  interval,  it  being  the  season  of 
their  activity ;  while  those  birds  which  feed 
during  the  day,  may  be  expected  to  migrate 
with  the  help  of  light.  The  migration?  ,  of  the 
woodcock  and  quail  confirm  this  conjecture. 
The  woodcocks  arrive  in  this  country  during 
the  night,  and  hence  they  are  sometimes  found 
in  the  morning  after  their  arrival,  in  a  neigh- 
bouring ditch,  in  too  weak  a  state  to  enable 
them  to  proceed.  Poachers  are  aware  that  they 
migrate  during  the  night,  and  sometimes  kindle 
fires  on  the  coast,  to  which  the  woodcocks,  at- 
tr.'Cted  by  the  light,  bend*  their  course,  and  in 
this  manner  great  numbers  are  annually  destroy- 
ed. Quails,  on  the  other  hand,  perform  their 
migrations  during  the  day,  so  tliat  the  sports- 
man in  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  can  use 
his  dog  and  gun. 

It  has  often  excited  surprise  in  the  minds  of 
some,  how  migrating  birds  could  support  them- 
seh^  s  so  long  on  wing,  as  to  accomplish  their 
iouik»eys,  and  at  the  same  time  live  without  food 

•ring  their  voyage.   These  circumstances  have 


induced  many  to  deny  the  existence  of  migra- 
tion, and  have  excited  others  to  forjn  the  most 
extravagant  theories  on  the  subject*  to  account 
for  the  preservation  of  these  birds  during  the 
winter  months.  But  the  difficulties  which  have 
been  stated,  are  only  in  appearance,  and  vanish 
altogether  if  we  attend  to  the  rapidity  of  the 
flight  of  birds. 

The  rapidity  with  which  a  hawk  and  many 
other  birds  occasionally  fly,  is  probably  not  less 
than  at  the  rate  of  150  miles  in  an  hour.  Major 
Cartwright,  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  found, 
by  repeated  observations,  that  the  flight  of  an 
eidtr  duck  f  Jnaa  moliaaima J  was  at  the  rate  of 
90  miles  an  hour.  Sir  George  Caley  computes 
the  rate  of  flight,  even  of  the  common  crow,  at 
nearly  25  miles  an  hour;  and  Spallanzani 
found  that  of  the  swallow  completed  about  92 
miles,  while  he  conjectures  that  the  rapidity  of 
the  swift  is  nearly  three  times  greater.  A  fal- 
con which  belonged  to  Ht-NRY  the  Fourth  of 
France,  escaped  from  Fountainbleau,  and  in 
twenty-four  hours  afterwards  was  found  at  Mai 
ta,  a  distance  computed  to  be  no  less  than  1350 
rniles  ;  a  velocity  nearly  equal  to  57  miles  an 
hour,  supposing  the  falcon  to  have  been  on  wing 
the  whole  time.  But  as  such  birds  never  fly 
by  night,  and  allowing  the  day  to  be  at  the 
longest,  his  flight  was  perhaps  equal  to  75  miles 
an  hour.  It  is- probable,  however,  says  Mon 
TAGU,  that  he  neither  had  so  many  hours  of 
light  in  the  twenty  four,  to  perform  his  jouniey, 
nor  that  he  was  retaken  the  moment  of  his  ar* 
rival.  But  if  we  even  restrict  the  migratory 
flight  of  birds  to  the  rate  of  50  miles  an  hour, 
how  easily  can  they  perform  their  most  ex- 
tensive migrations !  And  we  know,  in  the  case 
of  woodcocks,  and  perhaps  all  other  migrating 
birds,  that  they  in  geneial  take  advantage  of 
a  fair  wind  with  which  to  perform  their  flights, 
This  breeze  perhaps  aids  them  at  the  rate  of 
30  or  40  miles  an  hour:  nay,  with  three  times 
greater  rapidity,  even  in  a  moderate  breeze, 
if  we  are  to  give  credit  to  the  statement  of 
aerial  navigators,  who  seem  to  consider  the 
rate  of  the  motion  of  winds  as  in  general  stated 
too  low. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  many  spe- 
cies do  not  perform  their  migrations  at  once, 
but  reach  the  end  of  their  journey  by  short  and 
easy  stages.  There  is  little  exertion  required 
from  such ;  while  those  who  execute  their  move- 
ments at  one  flight,  (if  there  be  any  that  do  so), 
may  in  a  very  short  time,  perhaps  a  day,  by  the 
help  of  a  favourable  breeze,  reach  the  ut 
most  limits  of  their  journey.  Many  birds,  we 
know,  can  subsist  a  long  time  without  food ; 
but  there  appears  to  be  no  necessity  for  sup- 
posing any  such  abstinence,  since,  as  Catesby 
remarked,  every  day  affords  an  increase  of 
warmth,  and  a  supply  of  food.  Hence  we  need 
not  perplex  ourselves  in  accounting  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  flight,  or  their  sustenance  in 
the  course  of  it.  Such  journeys  would  be  long 
indeed  for  any  quadruped,  while  they  are  soon 
performed  by  the  feathered  tribes. 

It  is  often  stated  as  a  matter  of  surprise,  how 
these  birds  know  the  precise  time  of  the  year  at 
which  to  execute  their  movements,  or  the  di- 
rection in  which  to  migrate.  But  this  is  merely 
expressing  a  surprise,  that  a  kind  and  watchful 
Providence  should  bestow  on  the  feathered  cre- 
ation powers  and  instincts  suited  to  their  wants, 
and  calculated  to  supply  them.  How,  we  ask, 
does  the  curlew,  when  perched  upon  a  neigh- 
bouring  muir  during  the  flowing  of  the  tide, 
know  to  return  at  the  first  of  the  ebb,  to  pick 
up  the  accidental  bounty  of  the  waves  ?  How 
are  the  sea-fowl,  in  hazy  weather,  guided  to 
the  sea-girt  isles  they  inhs^bit,  with  fopd  to  their 


young,  which  they  have  procured  at  the  distance 
of  many  miles  ?  '*  The  inhabitants  of  St.  Kilda," 
says  Martin,  "  take  their  measures  from  the 
flight  of.  these  fowls,  when  the  heavens  are  not 
clear,  as  from  a  sure  compass  ;  experience  shew- 
ing, that  every  tribe  of  fowls  bend  their  course 
to  their  respective  quarter?,  though  out  of  sight 
of  the  isle.  This  appeared  clearly  in  our  gni- 
dual  advances;  and  their  motion  being  comparec 
did  exactly  quadrate  with  our  compass." 

In  the  course  of  these  annual  migrations,  bird^ 
are  sometimes  overtaken  by  storms  of  contrary 
wind,  and  carried  far  from  their  usual  course 
In  such  cases,  they  stray  to  unknown  count rie^j 
or  sometimes  are  found  at  sea  in  a  very  exhaustj 
ed  state,  clinging  to  the  rigging  of  ships.  Suclj 
accidents,  however,  seldom  happen,  as  thtrsu 
birds,  year  after  year,  arrive  in  the  same  counj 
try,  and  even  return  to  the  same  spot.  Thd 
summer  birds  of  passage  return  not,  it  is  true,  \i\ 
such  numbers  as  when  they  left  us ;  but  amida  i 
all  the  dangers  of  their  voyage,  the  race  is  pre- 
served. 

We  thus  see,  that  animals  possess  various  rt- 
sources,  to  enable  them  to  accommodate  them- 
selves to  the  variations  of  temperature  corres- 
ponding with  the  seasons.  But  these  appear  i) 
some  species  to  be  inadequate  for  their  protec- 
tion, and  another  is  provided  for  their  sajety. 

4.  Torfiidity. — This  is  one  of  the  nw>st  curi- 
ous subjects  in  zoology,  and  has  long  occupicii 
the  attention  of  the  natural  historian  and  tht 
physiologist.  All  animals  we  know  require 
stated  intervals  of  repose  to  recruit  exhausted 
nature,  and  prepare  for  farther  exertion,— a 
condition  which  is  termed  Sleep.  But  there  are 
a  few  animals,  which,  besides  this  daily  repose, 
appear  to  require  annually  some  months  of  con- 
tinued inactivity,  to  enable  them  to  undergo 
the  common  fatigues  of  life  during  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  year.  These  animals  exhibit, 
therefore,  two  kinds  of  sleep, — that  which  they 
enjoy  daily  during  the  season  of  their  activity, 
and  that  which  they  experience  during  their 
brumal  retirement.  This  last  kind  of  sleep  iv 
generally  denominated  torfiidity^  and  is  also 
known  by  the  term  hybernation^  as  it  is  evi- 
dently  designed  to  afford  protection  agsunst  the 
cold  of  winter. 

As  the  phenomena  which  torpid  animals  exhi- 
bit are  somewhat  different,  according  to  the 
classes  to  which  they  belong,  it  will  be  more 
convenient  for  us  to  treat  of  the  antmaU  oi 
each  class  separately,  beginning  with  Quadbu- 
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The  quadrupeds  which  are  known  to  become 
torpid,  belong  exclusively  to  the  unguiculdted 
division.  Some  species  are  found  among  the 
fera^  as  the  diffierent  kinds  of  bats  ;  the  hedge- 
hog-'and  the  tanric;  while  among  the  glirei  the 
t  )r|jid  spec  cs  are  numerous,  and  their  ha  jit*  have 
been  studied  with  the  greatest  attention,  as  the 
marmot,  the  hamster,  and  the  dormouse. 

The  /borf  of 'these  animals  is  very  different, 
according  to  the  orders  or  genera  to  which  they 
belong.  The  bats  support  themselves  by  catch- 
ing insects,  and  those  chiefly  of  the  lepidopte- 
rous  kinds;  the  hedgehog  lives  on  worms  and 
snails ;  while  others,  as  the  marmot  and  ham- 
ster, feed  on  roots,  seeds,  and  herbs.  They 
are  nearly  all  nocturnal,  or  crepuscular  feeders. 

It  is  usually  supposed  that  torpid  animals  are 
confined  to  the  cold  regions  of  the  earth.  That 
they  abound  in  such  regions  must  be  admitted ; 
but  their  range  of  latitude  does  not  appear  to  be 
so  limited  as  to  prevent  their  occurrence  in 
warm  countries.  Thus  the  Difius  tagUtu,  is 
equally  torpid  during  the  winter  months  in 
Egypt  as  in  Siberia  In  the  former  country  it 
is  more  easily  revived  by  a  very  slight  incrraK 
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ol  »     -  ^4  rdiure,  it!*  Itftliari^y  not  being  so  pro 
■''nii^cl.    Tlie  lanric  f  Ct  nd  nt'it  catidttujsi  j,  \\hw]' 
1^  iin    inhabitant  of  liitUa  :.ukl  MLi^Ugastar,  tit:^ 
rcjmes  tui  [>itl  even  in  those  countries,  and  con 
XMAU«f^  %o  duHiig  nearly  liix  momhs  of  the  yenr 
THc  precise  period  of  the  year  in  which  these 
animals  retire  to  their  winter  quarters  and  be- 
c  <.ime  torpid,  has  not  been  ascertained  with  any 
ile)^ree  of  precision.    The  jumping  mouse  of 
aua.<ia  (  Gerbiiiua  Capadenaia )  is  said  to  enter 
it;>  torpid  state  in  September,  and  to  be  again 
restored  to  activity  in  the  month  of  May.  The 
torpid  animals  of  this  country  usually  retire  in 
October,  and  reappear  in  April.   It  appears  pro- 
bable, however,  that  the  different  species  do  not 
all   retire  at  the  same  time,  but,  like  the  mi 
:;i-a.ting  birds,  perform  their  movements  at  se 
]jara.te  peri  ids.    It  is  also  probable,  that  the 
lime   of  retii'ement  of  each  species  varies  ac 
coi-ding  to  the  mildness  or  seventy  of  the  sea- 
■son      In  general,  however,  they  retire  from  ac 
tive  life  when  their  food  has  become  difficult 
to  obtain,  when  the  insects  have  fled  to  their 
hiding  p^cs,  and  the  cold  has  frozen  in  the 
grroood  the  roots  and  the  seeds  on  which  they 
t<itj»i^.   At  the  period  of  their  revivibccnce,  the 
uis^cts  are  again  sporting  in  the  air,  and  the 
pow«:rs  of  vegetable  life  are  exerted  in  the  va 
rious  processes  of  germination  and  vegetation. 

Previous  to  their  entrance  into  this  state  of 
letbargy,  these  animals  select  a  proper  place 
in  general  assume  a  pai*ticular  position,  and  even 
in  some  cases  provide  a  small  stock  of  food 
(  To  be  continued,) 

ADVICE  TO  YOUNG  FARMERS. 

Ok  the  APPtLATIVES,  qUALITItS,  HABITS  AND 
DEFECTS  OF  HORSES. 

C  Continued  from  Wo.  44,  fia^e  345,  V^oL  5.  J 
ILwc  or  deer  necked  horses,  have  frequently 
fine  shoulders,  and  are  fast  goers;  and  when  the 
neck  does  not  belly  out  too  much,  and  the  head 
is  well  set  on,  and  the  jaw-bones  wide,  they  may 
be  made  to  ride  light  in  hand,  and  handsomely  ; 
^)ut  if  they  are  much  cock  throppled,  and  the 
head  is  at  the  same  time  set  on  abruptly,  they 
must  always  bear  heavy  on  the  hand.  In  this 
t.ase,  art  affords  no  remedy;  and  it  is  only  tor- 
ircnting  the  horse  fruitlessly,  to  attempt  it 
When  you  bear,  with  great  foixe,  upon  the  mar 
•m^le,  you  choke  him.  Let  it  be  obsei'ved, 
uiaixhe  need  of  a  martingale  detracts  considera- 
bly from  the  worth  of  a  horse.  I  should  con- 
ceive, u  least,  five  pounds  in  twenty.  There  is 
a  defective  form,  which  I  have  often  seen,  but 
rannot  w»ll  describe,  called  by  the  French,  a 
talbe,  or  hatchet  neck;  it  is  thin,  and  straight 
along  the  throat,  having  a  cavity  between  the 
top  of  the  shoulder  and  the  withers.  Thin,  loose, 
;ind  swivel  necked  horses,  carry  their  heads  up 
in  the  air,  particularly  if  short  headed,  or  tender- 
mouthed.  When  a  martingale  is  used  to  palliate 
a  natural  defect,  the  bits,  and  curb,  ought  ever 
to  be  of  the  mildest.  Long  rainbow  necks  are 
more  for  beauty  and  omament,  than  real  ser- 
vice. They  seldom  belong  to  capital  goers.  It 
is  easy  to  conceive,  that  a  long  and  bulky  neck 
must  encumber,  and  retard  progression,  by  des 
troying  the  equipoise  of  the  machine ;  also,  that 
ivith  a  shorter  neck,  the  horse  has  a  less  dis- 
tance to  tetch  his  wind. 

The  form  and  size  of  the  shoulder  is  obviously 
a  pomt  of  the  first  importance.  St.  Bel,  speak- 
ing of  the  mechanical  causes,  of  the  power  of 
progressive  motion,  in  every  animated  machine, 
says,  The  bones  and  muscles  are  simply  an 
apparatus  of  columns,  levers,  puUies,  cords, 
wedges,  &c.  the  comijined  operations  of  which 
occasion  greater  or  less  speed ;" — ind,  '*  on  the 
good  or  bad  construction  of  the  shoulder,  pro- 


^T  f  ssinn  rvKiN.  r  i  'lly  dopcnd'i,  as  ha  motion  deter- 
'  ''H  S  I  ,  i  I  itjlcnur  i>c4ti*i.  A  long"  and  ob* 
lnjue  j^tioiikkr  is  tlie  iTnltcution  of  speed,  be- 
cause^  ill  proportion  to  Uir  length  and  obliquity 
of  thut  part,  thii  farther  the  arms  of  the  lever 
will  be  extended,  and  the  greater  will  be  the 
portion  of  the  circle  which  it  will  describe."  In 
order  to  capital  action,  and  that  the  horse  may 
extend  his  legs  very  far  forward  the  shoul- 
der must  fall  backward  from  a  deep  breast 
in  an  oblique  direction  (the  s^mum,  or  keel, 
somewhat  projecting)  and  idlbening  by  de- 
grees, go  fairly  up  to  the  top  of  the  withers 
Mr.  Culley,  whose  observations  have  always 
weight,  is  partial  to  horses  wide  a-top,  upon  the 
withers ;  and  supposing  the  shoulders  to  be,  at 
the  same  time,  very  obliquely  placed,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  such  horses  will  carry  greater 
weight,  in  proportion,  and  with  equal  speed. 
They  are  also,  in  general,  easy  goers.  The  fa- 
mous Mother  Neesom,  according  to  Bracken's 
account,  Wiis  so  shaped ;  and  I  have  known  some 
such,  with  capital  action  :  but  this  is  rare,  such 
forms  being,  in  general,  straight  shouldered, 
and  wide  chested,  anti  by  no  means  distinguished 
tor  speed. 

The  extreme  obliquity,  or  slant  of  the  shoul 
der,  it  must  be  observed,  is  requisite  only  for 
the  running  horse,  and  even  amongst  the;m,  it  is 
rare  ;  extent  of  shoulder,  providing  it  be  flat  and 
deep,  or  considerable,  (always  conferring  pro- 
portional powers  of  progression.  The  straight 
heavy-shouldered  horse  is,  evidently,  unfit  for 
any  purpose,  but  slow  draft;  both  the  weight, 
simply  considered,  and  its  mal-position,  impeding 
progression.  This  accounts  for  well  shaped  hor- 
ses being  more  capable  of  high  weights,  than 
others  with  much  greater  shew  of  s«ibstance. 

A  high  and  well  placed  shoulder  is  accompa- 
nied with  all  sorts  of  advantages,  of  which  it  is 
a  very  eminent  one,  that  a  proper  place  is  there- 
by secured  for  the  saddle,  without  the  use  of  a 
crupper,  the  need  of  which,  as  well  as  of  a 
martingale,  decreases  the  value  of  a,  horse 
I  have  said  that  the  shoulder  blades  ought  to 
reach  up  to  the  top  of  the  withers,  diminishing 
gradually,  that  the  withers  be  not  too  thick  and 
wide.  But  this  indeed  is  a  rare  pei*fection.  Ma 
ny,  which  are  esteemed  good  shoulders,  have  a 
cavity  between  their  upper  extremity  and  the 
withers,  admitting  the  saddle  too  forward,  and 
bringing  the  weight  too  far  before  the  contr 

The  least  experienced  eye  will  readily  deter- 
mine, whether  a  horse  be  ieg-g-y,  or  too  high 
upon  the  leg.  It  is  very  apparent,  when  the 
legs  form  the  most  conspicuous  part,  and  ap 
pear  too  long  for  the  carcase.  The  horse  is 
weak  in  proportion,  but  it  detracts  more  from 
strength  and  continuance  ^han  speed.  The  legs 
being  very  short,  is  also  a  defect,  and4)f  a  con 
trary  tendency.  But  legs  are  never  too  long, 
when  the  horse  is  sufficiently  deep  in  the  car- 
case. 


The  k?iee8  must  be  wide  and  strong,  but  lean, 
and  free  from  pulfiness;  the  hair  bear  no  vestige 
of  derangement.  A  nice  eye  will  instantly  de- 
tect any  accident  which  may  have  happened  to 
the  kness  from  a  fall,  even  if  years  have  since 
intervened ;  there  will  oe  either  an  inequality  of 
the  sur  ace,  a  few  staring  ha  rs,  or  thu^e  which 
have  grown  after  a  cut,  will  be  of  a  different 
colour,  or  will  be  too  long,  and  so  not  he  level 
with  the  rest.  The  back  part,  or  bend  of  the 
knee,  is  the  situation  of  maltendera,  or  chofia ; 
the  inner  side  somewhat  below  it,  of  the  speedy 
cut,  which  is  occasioned  by  strokes  of  the  hoof 
in  going.  If  the  wounds  have  been  healed,  an 
excrescence  will  be  distin>;uished  by  the  finger, 
or  the  hair  will  appear  to  stare.  Trembling 
luiees  denote  injury,  frotH  excess  of  labour. 


which  is  ^eneriilly  vv  ] t hdi^  Mn|^b| 
long  excrescences  s  Uiruci  ilMm*%e  kfiee^  <m 
the  iniside,  ami  sometimes  contract  joinl* 
^plents  are  of  the  same  nature  ;  tlietr  place  is 
upon  the  shank ;  they  are  sufficiently  palpable, 
either  to  sight  or  feeling,  but  of  no  detriment, 
when  thev  do  not  interfere  with  the  sinews. 
They  seldom  increase  in  size,  after  six  years 
old.  When  they  are  so  placed  as  to  contract  the 
sinews,  it  is  much  the  cheapest  and  safest  way 
to  (fecm  them  incurable. 

If  the  legs  be  round  and  fleshy,  and  no  pre- 
ternatural heat,  or  extraordinary  pulsation  is 
to  be  discovered  in  them,  by  handling,  it  may  be 
their  natural  shape.   They  will  be  subject  to 
grease  and  scratches,  and  belong  to  a  horse  of 
inferior  kind.   A  good  flat  lee  may  have  become 
round,  hot,  and  swelled,  either  by  over- work, 
or  the  want  of  it,  and  from  standing  week  after 
week,  tied  up  in  a  hot  stable.   The  h©rse  may 
shift  and  change  his  feet,  from  the  pain  in  his 
legs,  and  yet  the  main  sinew  may  not  have 
sustained  any  material  injui^  ;  for  when  that  has 
really  happened,  he  will  be  sure  to  inform  you 
of  it,  by  putting  his  le^  and  foot  forward,  in  a 
loose,   famt,  and  faltering  way.    If  he  stand 
thrusting  out  his  fore-leg  boldly,  as  if  from 
wantonness,  and  resting  on  his  heeU,  he  is  grog- 
gy ;  that  is  to  say,  his  sinews  are  contracted, 
or  his  feet  battered.    To  try  how  far  the  horse 
has  been  injured,  let  him  be  walked  about  for 
half  an  hour,  when  the  swelling  of  his  legs  will, 
in  all  probability,  subside.    If  you  then  ob- 
serve the  tendo  achilik  /  or  main  sinew,  distinct 
from  the  shank ;  if  on  pressing  it  with  the  finger 
towards  the  bone,  you  find  it  firm,  and  tense  ; 
if  you  discover  by  the  feel,  no  soft,  spongy 
sinews  between  the  shank  and  the  tendon,  no 
extraordinary  pulsation,   bat  that  all  is  well 
braced  and  wiry,  you  may  conclude  the  swel- 
lings not  dangerous.    A  person  of  experience, 
with  a  nice  and  discriminating  finger,  will  scarce- 
ly ever  fail  to  detect  lameness  in  the  back  si- 
news ;  but  I  must  declare,  that  I  have  never  yet 
in  my  life  met  with  such  persons  among  com- 
mon grooms,  and  farriers,  who  never  attend  to 
any  other  symptoms  in  these  cases,  than  heat 
and  tension  ;  whereas  those  symptoms  may  have 
prevailed,  in  a  very  slight  degree,  or  may  be 
past,  and  the  sinews  remain  in  a  very  lax  and 
unsound  state.    I  met  with  a  remarkable  ex- 
ample of  this  very  lately.   Two  men  were  re- 
turning from  the  house  of  a  veterinary  practi- 
tioner of  some  note,  with  a  fine  young  coach 
horse,  which  went  lame.    Upon  enquiry,  he 
had  been  lame  sometime,  and  neither  them- 
selves, their  master,  nor  the  doctor,  could  pos- 
sibly discover  the  seat  of  his  lameness,  but  they 
had  blistered  his  pastern  joints,  and  taken  se- 
veral other  steps  at  a  hazard    I  examined  him 
out  of  curiosity.    He  had  scarcely  stood  still  a 
minute  before  he  set  his  near  fore-leg  out.  I 
found  the  foot  and  joint   perfectly  cool,  and 
apparently  without  complaint.   I  had  him  walk- 
ed upon  soft  ground,  and  observed,  he  threw  his 
fore-arma  freely^  and  far  •enough  forward^  by 
which  I  was  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  his 
shoulders.    On  pressing  the  back  sinew  of  the 
near  fore-leg,  the  horse  flinched,  and  on  farther 
examination,  \  found  the  sinews  soft  and  flab- 
py,  with  some  little  heat  and  beating.   It  was 
in  vain  that  I  commutiitated  this  discovery  to 
the  men,  or  that  I  demanded  of  them,  whether, 
independent  of  other  ailments,  which  they  sup- 
posed the  horse  m:ght  have,  that  which  I  had 
found  was  not  sufficient  to  make  him  halt }  No. 
One  said  he  was  lame  behind,  the  other,  that 
the  lameness  was  in  his  shoulder,  and  that  he 
knew  a  farrier  who  eould  remove  it  at  a  cer- 
tainty. 
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There  seems  a  strange  disposition  in  the  sta- 
ble people,  to  attribute  effects  to  occult  and  ima- 
ginary causes,  when  the  real  ones  are  so  obvious, 
that  one  would  wonder  how  common  sense  could 
possibly  avoid  stumbling  upon  them.  Hor 
ses,  which  plainly  tell  pf  themselves,  that  they 
are  lame  from  hard  and  hot  feet,  and  over- 
stiained  back-sinews,  are  usually  contradicted 
by  their  keepers  or  doctors,  who  rather  choose 
they  should  he  lame  in  the  shoulders.  Should 
the  chest  be  of  a  peculiar  thin  make,  and 
have  a  cavity  in  front,  the  business  is  done  at 
once  and  the  case  declared  a  chest-founder. 
That  disease  is  then  perhaps  hereditary,  as  1 
have  more  than  once  seen  foals,  of  only  a  few 
days  old,  with  the  said  cavity,  and  all  the  ap- 
pearances of  a  wasted  chest.  To  be  serious,  I 
nave  also  seen  a  case  of  a  recent  and  sudden 
foot  founder,  with  the  chest  remarkably  shrunk, 
and  a  violent  palpitation  in  the  cavity,  for  which 
Osmer  accounts  very  rationally.  The  shoulders 
seldom  receive  any  other  damage  from  labour, 
than  concussions,  which  occasion  stiffness  and 
cramp.  It  is  very  plain  that  the  articulations  of 
the  lower  joints  and  the  hoofs,  enduring  the 
se\  erest  service  from  being  obliged  to  support 
the  whole  natural  and  imposed  weight,  must 
be  most  exposed  to  accidents. 

When  the  horse  wounds  his  pastern  joints,  in 
going,  it  is  called  knocking.  If  the  places  be 
healed,  an  e scar  will  be  discovered  by  the  fin 
ger,  or  the  fresh-grown  hair  will  be  long  and 
uneven.  The  speedy  cut,  and  knock  are  capital 
defects  in  horses ,  the  former  natural,  and  past 
al)  remedv,  the  latter  so  likewise,  except  it  be 
the  consequence  of  weakness  and  low  condition. 
The  width  of  a  horse's  chest  is  no  security  against 
knocking,  nor  is  it  occasioned  by  the  narrowness 
of  .the  chest,  the  stroke  being  given  by  the  toe 
or  heel ;  of  course  those  horses  are  liable  to  it, 
which  turn  the  toe  either  out  or  in.  In  the  lat- 
ter case,  they  are  styled  fiigeon-toed.  In  a 
natural  defect  of  this  kind,  it  is  ever  productive 
of  disappointment  and  mischief  to  listen  to  the 
pro];osed  remedies  of  grooms  and  smiths  from 
shoeing;  since  your  horse  would  knock,  or  cut 
in  the  speed,  with  his  hoofs,  if  ridden  without 
shoes.  The  only  remedy  is  nev«r  to  ride  him 
without  those  round  leather  guards,  which  have 
of  late  years  been  adopted.  To  be  properly 
foi  med  for  action,  a  horbe  ought  to  go  with  his 
feet  as  near  together  before,  as  possible,  with 
out  brushing  the  hair,  and  proportionally  wide 
behind.  When  they  proceed  in  the  contrary 
form,  a  case  by  much  too  frequent,  they  are 
said  to  go  with  the  wrong  end  first. 

f  To  be  continued,) 

FROM  THS  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER. 

I  am  induced  to  hand  you  the  enclosed  extract 
for  publication,  from  an  impression  that  some  of 
the  remarks  are  so  afifioaite  to  the  present  June 
ture,  that  they  ought  to  be  in  possession  of  the 
public.  And  this  motive  I  trust,  will  secure  a 
pardon  from  my  friend  for  the  lioerty  thus  taken 
It  may  be  thought,  sir,  that  the  time  has  arrived 
fbrthe  FARMERS  and  planters  of  the  Union,  to 
bti^in  to  ask  the  Government  for  a  share  of  pro 
lection  so  strenuously  demanded  by  a  portion  of 
thttr  fellow  citizens  engaged  in  other  pursuits. 

Should  your  publication  of  the  letter,  meet 
the  eye  of  the  estimable  gentleman  at  the  head 
of  the  Agricultural  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  Congress,  he  will  recognise 
the  writer  as  one  of  the  most  systematic  and 
efficient  farmers,  upon  a  very  extensive  scale^ 
in  the  United  States.    Your's  truly, 

S.  W.  POMEROY. 

Brighton^  Jan.B^  1824. 


Genesee^  Livingston  Co.  A.  F.  8th  Dec.  1823. 
"  Dear  Sir, — I  received  a  few  days  since,  a 
New  England  Farmer."    Judging  from  one 
number,  I  should  think  it  a  well  selected  and 
judicious  paper. 

"  I  doubt  whether  I  should  agree  with  the 
Editor  in  recommending  the  cultivation  of  roots 
for  cattle.  You  know  my  axiom  is,  that  the  pro- 
cess of  farming  (1  wish  I  had  a  better  word  at 
command)  must  be  regulated  by  -the  price  of 
produce.  The  ^me  paper  which  recommends 
the  culture  of  rnihgel  wurtzel,  quotes  the  price 
of  the  best  pieces  of  beef  at  eight  cents:  redu- 
cing the  average  probably  to  four  cents.  I  am 
deceived  it  it  is  possible  to  feed  cattle  with 
roots  and  sell  the  beef  at  four  or  five  cents,  with- 
out a  loss if  so,  I  believe  Say  would  pronounce 
the  root  culture  an  unproductive  operation.  I 
am  not  insensible  to  the  fascinating  appearance 
of  any  section  of  our  country,  cultivated  nearly 
in  the  style  of  horticulture ;  but  its  counterpart 
I  am  afraid  ever  must  be  pauperism  in  most  of 
its  paiulul  foi*ms.  Farmers  pursue  their  inte- 
rest—- not  always— but  more  generally  than  you, 
gentlemen  farmers  imagine.  The,  nett  income 
of  our  farmers  is  miserably  small — they  cannot 
afford  ornamental  husbandry.  Labor,  say  s  Wash- 
ington in  his  letters  to  Young,  is  every  thing 
with  us,  and  land  nothing.  1  do  not  say  but  you 
t  an  feed  your  cows  near  Boston,  cheaper  on 
ro(»ts  than  with  hay  :  I  doubt  it  however But 
1  can  raise  cattle  in  Ohio  and  sell  them  at  such 
prices  as  will  ruin  a  root-feeder,  twenty  miles 
distant  (vom  Boston. 

'*  Our  manufacturers  are  earning  double  the 
amount  of  farmers  of  equal  capiital.  Govern 
ment  is  paying  them  a  bounty  of  30  per  cent,  on 
their  products — while  the  good  natured  farmer 
jogs  on,  quite  contented  with  an  occasional  treat 
of  splendid  declamation  in  praise  of  rural  life. 

**  1  am  doubtful  as  to  the  expediency  of  small 
premiums  on  cattle  ;  I  think  the  raising  of  these 
animals  may  be  left  to  self  interest.  Suppose 
you  take  a  hint  from  Napoleon,  and  offer  very 
liberal  rewards  for  great  improvements  in  agri- 
cultural implements.  The  cast-iron  ploughs 
even  now  cause  a  saving  to  the  U.S.  of  at  least 
)g60,000  a  year — (here  is  a  million  saved  for  oth- 
er objects.)  Our  Blacksmiths  have  lost  about 
one  third  of  their  customers'  work  which  was  ex- 
pended in  laying  and  sharpening  plough  irons, 
&c.— We  have  a  threshing  mill  in  this  village 
now  in  use,  which  operates  perfectly  well  and 
saves  one  half  the  expenses  of  manual  threshing. 
It  may  be  transported  in  a  wagon— costs  about 
g60.— We  wonder  why  the  Romans  did  not 
think  of  stirrups;  and  it  is  a  little  wonderful  that 
the  cast  iron  plough  in  its  present  form  has  not 
before  been  introduced.  There  ought  to  be 
national  premiums  for  great  objects  that  would 
excite  attention  through  the  U.  S. — glO,000  for 
a  flax  dressing  machine,  if  it  brought  one  to 
light,  would  save  half  a  million  a  year.  Agri 
cultural  labor  is  not  up  to  the  lights  of  the  age 
— while  mechanical  iabor  since  Arkwiight  be- 
gan to  spin  cotton,  has  been  increased  ,many 
hundred  fold.  There  are  many  processes  in 
farming  which  invite  the  aid  of  mechanical  in- 
ventions ;  for  instance,  mt)*wing,  threshing,  crad- 
ling, flax-dressing,  &c.  Mr  Whitney,  of  New 
Haven,  made  a  present  to  the  cotton  growing 
sections  of  the  southern  States  of  a  machine^ 
equal  in  value  to  the  yearly  labor  of  one  fourth 
of  the  black  population.  1  mention  it  to  show 
what  remains  to  be  done,  to  abridge  the  rural  la- 
bor of  the  northern  and  middle  States. 

*«J  am,  &C. 

JAS.  WAD8WORTH. 
"  Samuel  .11 .  Fameroy^  Mtq.** 


PENNSYLVANIA  AGKICULTUHAL 
SOCIETY. 

At  a  meeting  held  on  Saturday,  the  10th  or 
January,  in  conformity  with  the  act  of  Incorpo- 
ration, the  oiiicers  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
elected,  viz. 

President — Jonathan  Roberts. 
Vice  Presidents. 
William  Harris,  j  George  Shcaff, 

James  Worth,  |  Thomas  Scrrill. 

Stephen  Duncan,  | 

Corresfionding  Secretary — John  Hare  PoweL 
Treasurer — George  Blight. 
Cottn«<?//or— Levi  Pawling. 

Directors^ 


Job  Roberts, 
Algernon  Logan, 
Jesse  Kersey, 
Samuel  West, 
Samuel  Davis, 
Jolin  G.  Watmough, 
John  Elliott,  of  Mont- 
gomery County. 
Reuben  Haines, 
Henry  L.  Waddell, 
Euos  Morris. 


Hare 


William  Darlington, 
Manuel  Eyre, 
Elijah  Lewis, 
William  Evans, 
Joseph  George, 
Matthew  Roberts, 
Richard  B.Jones, 
Thomas  Smith,  of  De- 
laware Coimty. 
John  Wilcox, 
George  W.  Holstein, 
Recording  Secretary — ^Joseph  Kersey. 
Assistant  Recording  Secretaries. 
John  P.  Milnor,  J  Henry  Serrill. 

A  communication  was  made  by  John 
Powel,  accompanied  by  affidavits  and  cprtificatea 
from  a  surveyor  and  various  persons,  showing 
that  he  had  raised  in  the  last  autumn  on  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-four  perches  of  his  farm  land, 
sixteen  hundred  and  thirty-four  bushels  of  Man- 
gel Wurtzel  Roots,  free  from  dirt  and  closely 
cut  beneath  the  crowns,  equal  to  fifteen  hundred 
and  two  bushels,  weighing  32  tons,  3  cwt,  2  qn*. 
23  lbs.  per  acre. 

Communications  were  presented  by  the  Cor- 
responding Secretary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed, 
viz : 

On  wheat  crops  and  Hessian  fly,  on  fences,  on 
peach  trees,  on  the  effects  of  Lightning — by 
James  Horth^  of  Buck's  County. 

On  Alderney  cattle,  on  peach  trees-^by  Reuben 
Haines^  of  Philadelphia  County. 

Letter  from  G.  W.  Featherstonhaugh,  Esq. 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  New  York  Agri- 
cultural Board,  to  John  Hare  Powel,  on  cattle 
and  their  management 
John  Har**  PowePs  reply. 
On  the  effects  of  lightning — hf  Matthevf  Ro- 
bcrts^  of  Montgomery  County. 

On  manures,  on  hay  houses  and  securing  hay, 
on  various  breeds  of  cattle,  on  millet,  on  the  cul- 
tivation and  uses  qf  mangel  wurtzel,  on  the  ad- 
vantages of  deep  ploughing — by  John  Hare  Povh 
eif  ot  Philadelphia  '^>uniy. 

On  the  properties  of  improved  short  horn  cat- 
tle as  deep  milkers — by  Henry  A.  Carpenter^  of 
Lancaster  County. 

On  the  management  of  Indian  com  crops — by 
Josefih  Kersey^  of  Chester  County. 

On  the  extraordinary  effect ^f  mangel  wurtzel 
upon  the  quality  of  butter^-by  Jam^«  G.  Thomp^ 
sofi^  of  Philadelphia  county. 

The  Society  determined  to  award  premiums 
at  their  next  Annual  Exhibition,  for  ntat  cattle, 
sheep,  horses,  swine,  crops,  butter,  cheese,  ma- 
ple su^ar,  potash,  domestic  wine,  cider,  imple- 
ments of  husbandry,  ploughmen,  and  animals  at 
the  plough,  and  household  manufactures*  under 
certain  stipulations. 

From  the  Minuteti. 

JOHN  P.  MILNOR, 
Assistant  Recording  Seeretarv. 


AMKinCAK  FARMRH- 


OBSERVATICWa 

>W  AVXMAMAftLE  AtSEAS^  AHO^O  Q^TTtS^  AND 

rrS  FROFACSATIOW  TQ  THt  nVMAU  SPMClES. 
iy  J.  Kcrche-val^M.  D,  of  Bardtiown,  Kentucky* 
1  have  lately  witnessed  some  cases  of  an  anom 
lIous  and  extraordinary  disease,  which  appear- 
ed to  proceed  from  an  infection  communicated  by 
he  bodies  of  cattle  that  had  died  of  a  singular 
tnd  fatal  disease  that  raged  among  them. 

This  disease  first  made  its  appearance  among 
lie  cattle  of  this  neighbourhood  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1819,  and  its  fatality  was  so  great  that 
tioi  ^es,  cows  and  sheep,  were  alike  the  victims 
Lt  its  fury.  Cattle  brought  to  the  fold  m  the 
morning  apparently  in  good  health  died  before 
Df^on ;  and  many  that  had  taken  their  accustomed 
f^.  h1  in  the  evening  were  found  dead  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  nay,  those  grazing  in  the  fields,  but  half 
ail  hour  before,  were  seen  writhing  under  the 
p.nus  of  death,  and  dying  in  a  few  minutes.— 
Death  in  such  cases  wascfien  attended  with  vio- 
loA  agitations,  and  manifestations  of  the  most 
ajuiiising  distress.  . 

The  external  signs  of  disease,  were  an  intu- 
mescence, sometimes  originating  in  the  throat, 
l.ui  generally  commencing  at  the  breast  and  ex- 
unding  along  the  sides  to  the  flanks,  and  uniting 
across  the  lumber  regions.  These  swellings 
irere  soft  and  elastic,  resembling  inflations,  and 
opon  post  mortem  examination,  were  found  to 
contain  extravasations  of  grumous  blood,  and  effu 
Mons  of  coagulable  lymph,  and  were  of  a  dark 
and  gangrenous  appearance.  The  blood  in  some 
Instances  was  so  dissolved  that  it  transuded 
tlirough  the  pores  of  the  skin. 

Such  were  the  prom'ment  features  of  this  most 
ri-  dlv  distemper.  Alike  novel  in  its  character 
a  '  unique  in  fetility,  it  is  viewed  here,  as  a  new 
d  .se  ;  nor  is  my  knowledge  of  veterinary  pa- 
t'  V  iogy  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  assign  its  ap- 
p  -.pririte  rank  among  the  many  maladies  of  our 
iiumestic  animals. 

In  the  human  subject  this  disease,  or  at  least 
cne  which  wab  derived  from  it,  commenced  in  a 
snmll  and  cii  ciiniscril>f"d  vesicle,  containing  a 
<iii:k.  awd  lujbid  huid,  exhibiting  an  appearance 
i.(  I  unlike  that  which  is  sometimes  excited  by 
tht  first  effects  of  spurious  vaccine  matter.— 
This  cuticular  elevation  extending  itself  equally 
in  ttvery  direction,  formed  a  circular  and  pro 
e'  cs'.ive  margin  to  the  ulcer,  and  as  it  receded 
centre  become  livid,  black,  and  finally  spha 
ctl.'ted.  This  gangren  us  spot  become  enconi 
p.isstd  in  the  course  of  its  progress  with  a  hard 
iu r  iling  of  very  gieat  extent,  attended  with  a 
p*^r II liar  torpidity  and  loss  of  sensorial  power  in 
IIk  |)drt. 

Almost  simultaneous  with  the  appearance  of 
Iftr.il  affection,  the  entire  system  become  more 
m  itss  deranged.  The  constitutional  affection 
^  n.nicnccd  by  chills  and  rigors,  these  were  soon 
ftii.c  ceded  by  tebrile  excitement,  attended  with 
ir'i  aching  pain?  in  the  joints  and  extre- 
>i  lits,  headach,  and  a  distressing  sensation 
t  }  ains  along  the  course  of  the  spine.  •  In  one 
nee  petechias  appeared  upon  the  skin.  All 
tr  symptoms  were  accompanied  by  much 
rf>stration  of  the  vital  powers,  and  the  disease 
xhibited  a  train  of  phenomena,  altogether  novel 
ml  perplexing. 

Ill  the  treatment  of  ihis  malady,  after  a  few 
;^neral  remedies  adapted  to  the  state  of  the 
}stem,  my  attention  was  more  immediately  di- 
iited  to  the  local  affections.  With  a  view, 
lit  rt  fore,  of  bringing  the  i-emedial  articles  to 
more  immtdiately  upon  the  subjacent  parts,  I 
iL-moved,  by  t  xcision,  the  superincumbent  dead 
arts.  Although  in  several  instances  this  was 


efftctt  tl  in  coHNiderablc  m assies,  yet  such  wa^  ilit 
iniiensibtlity  of  the  parts,  that  the  scalpel  jjav^ 
Utile  or  no  pain,  nor  did  the  mo^i  potL  iii  stinui.. 
ami  antiseptics  excite,  for  some  days,  the  shg lit- 
est sensation. 

The  carbonate  of  potash  in  substance  and  a 
saturated  solution  of  the  muriate  of  ammonia  in 
vinegar  appeared  to  be  beneficial  as  applications 
to  the  diseased  parts.  I  also  derived  advantage 
I  thought,  from  dressings  dipped  in  the  com 
pound  tincture  of  myrrh  and  aloes,  covering  at 
the  same  time  the  contiguous  surface  with  stupes 
out  of  cold  aqueous  solutions  of  acet.  plumb. 

Although  the  ulcers  were  extremely  malignant 
and  inveterate,  yet  by  rigidly  persisting  in  this 
treatment,  at  the  end  of  five  or  six  days,  a  cir- 
cumscribed margin  of  red  and  healthy  granula- 
tions announced,  in  every  case,  the  arrest  of  the 
gangrene  and  restoration  of  the  healthy  action  of 
the  parts  surrounding  the  slough.  During  the 
process  of  sloughing,  I  applied  the  submuriate 
of  mercury  to  the  part,  and  exhibited  pulv.  cin- 
chom  with  evident  good  effect 


tiR^htens  the  skin  in  every 
Tlif  ^ini'vv^  and  The  veuis  ii 
Lht  flitch  a  ;ioiider  tUith^,  in 
proit-ttion  to  the  meiit*  Thi 


part,  contracts  itU 
\  the  skin,  maUeii 
1  til  a  better 

lafliL'       the  meat 


is  very  different  from  that  of  a  scalded  hog— and 
to  this  chiefly,  it  was,  that  Hampshire  bacon 
owed  its  reputation  for  excellence.  As  the  hair 
is  butmt  off,  it  must  be  dry,  and  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  hog  be  kept  on  dry  litter  of 
some  sort,  the  day  previous  to  killing.  When 
killed  he  is  laid  upon  a  narrow  bed  of  straw  not 
wider  than  his  carcase,  and  only  two  or  three 
inches  thick.  He  is  then  covered  all  over  thinly 
with  straw,  to  which,  according  as  the  wind 
may  be,  the  fire  is  put  at  one  end.  As  the  straw 
bums  it  burns  the  hair.  It  requires  two  or 
three  coverings  and  burnings,  and  care  is  ta- 
ken that  the  skin  be  not  in  any  part  burnt  or 
parched.  When  the  hair  is  all  burnt  off  close, 
the  hog  is  acrafied  clean,  but  never  touched 
with  wfl/<rr.  The  upper  side  being  finished,  the 
hog  is  turned  over,  and  the  other  side  is  treated 
in  like  manner  This  work  should  always  be  done 


With  regard  to  the  origin  and  character  ot  before  day  light^far  in  the  daylight,  you  can- 
this  disease,  it  may  be  observed,  that  no  one  not  so  nicely  discover  whether  the  hair  be  burnt 
was  affected  with  it,  who  had  not  been  previous-  off.  The  light  of  the  fire  is  weakened  by  that 
ly  engaged  in  flaying  or  otherwise  handling  and  of  the  day.  Besides  it  makes  the  boys  get  up 
touching  the  carcase  of  an  animal  that  had  died  very  early  for  once  at  any  rate — and  that  is  somc- 
of  the  distemper  described  In  three  out  of  four  ,  thing— for  boys  always  like  a  bonfire." 
persons,  in  whom  the  disease  occurred,  it  made'  Thus  far  Cobbett — for  the  sequel  of  bis  re- 
its  first  appearance  upon  the  fore  arms.  In  the  marks  contained  in  the  extract,  your  readers 
fourth  the  gangrenous  pustules  appeared  on  the  are  referred  to  the  work  as  quoted.  Let  me 
cheek.  AH  persons,  however,  who  were  thus  observe  that  in  my  communication  published  ai* 
employed  upon  the  carcases  of  animals,  were  stated  in  the  4th  vol.  of  the  Farmer — that  there 
not  affected  with  this  disease.  Nor  did  I  heai  .is  a  typographical  error,  which  I  will  beg  leave 
of  any  person  of  colour  having  received  thedis-  to  correct — ^towards  the  close,  read  **  Maryland. 
ease.  This  may  have  been  owing  to  the  morbi-  lady''  instead  ot  "me  ry  landlady.*' 
fic  virus  not  coming  in  contact  with  sensible  or 


absorbent  parts,  fur  want,  in  those  instances,  of 
a  scratch,  or  abrasion  of  the  skin 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

SCORCHING  OFF  THE  HAIR  OF  HOGS, 

BETTER  THAN  SCALDIKX;,  FOR  BACON 

Air,  Skinner, 

In  the  4th  vqI.  of  the  American  Farmer,  page 
223,  there  is  an  account  of  the  English  mode 
i>f  cleaning  hogs  by  singing,  which  slates  that 


Your's,  &c. 

RUS-IN-URBE. 
Baltimore,  July  10th,  1824. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PARHEjt. 

MAN-"P0WER. 

Sir, 

In  a  late  communication,  I  pointed  out  the 
simplest*  mode  that  occurred  to  me,  for  compar- 
ing the  power  of  any  mechanical  agent  with 
that  of  a  man  or  horse,  when  drawing  horizon- 
tally to  the  greatest  advantage.  I  will  now  pro- 


ihe  quality  of  the  bacon  cleaned  in  this  manner/ ceed  to  state,  and  compare^  the  different  de- 
was  in  much  higher  estimation,  than  that  pre-   ^         — u:^i_  —  i.i  _ 

pared  in  the  ordinary  way  by  scalding:.  My 
informant  was  Mr.  James  Scearley,  a  butcher, 
a  few  years  since  from  England,  now  a  resident 


at  '*  Ft  Us  Point."  In  the  Edinburgh  review  of 
February,  1823,  in  an  essay  reviewing  **  Cobbett's 
Cottage  Econom\ page  115,  there  is  a  portion 
of  Cobbett's  works  extracted,  which  details  the 
English  (or  more  properly  the  Hampshire)  mode 
of  cleaning  by  singing.  .  As  to  my  taste,  no  one 
is  perfectly  competent  to  give  Cobbett's  mean 
ing  in  as  satibfactory  way  as  this  singular  man 
himself.  I  will  extract  so  much  of  the  ex- 
tract," as  gives  an  account  of  cleaning  hogs  by 
singing,  hoping  that  Cobbett's  manner  of  relating 
may  attract  Attention,  and  cause  some  one  to 
make  an  experiment,  and  give  us  through  the 
medium  of  your  paper,  the  result  of  their  expe- 
riments. Cobbett's  words  are,  **  there  are  two 
ways  of  going  to  work  to  make  bacon ;  in  the 
OQe  you  take  off  the  hair  by  scalding'^  this  is 
the  practice  in  most  parts  of  England,  and  all 
over  America.  But  the  Hampshire  way,  and 
the  best  way  is  to  burn  the  hair  off  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  difference  io  the  consequences 
The  first  method  slackens  the  skin,  opens  all 
the  pores  of  it,  makes  it  loose  and  fiabby  by 
drawing  ottt  the  roots  of  the  hair.  The  second 


grees  of  force  which  an  active  labouring  man 
can  exert,  under  different  circumstances.  For 
this  purpose  it  will  be  requisite  to  have  some 
fixed  standard  of  comparison.  Now  it  has  been 
fully  ascertained  that  an  active  labouring  man, 
working  to  the  greatest  ad^'antages,  and  without 
impediment,  can,  on  a  moderate  estimation,  raise 
10  lbs.  avoirdupois,  through  10  feet,  in  a  second, 
for  10  hours  per  day  : — or  100  lbs.  which  is  the 
weight  of  12  gallons  of  water,  through  1  foot; 
or  through  36,000  feet  in  one  working  day  of  ten 
hours.  If,  therefore,  the  weight  raised,  be  mul- 
tiplied into  the  height  through  which  it  is  rais- 
ed ;  that  is»  100  lbs.  into  36,000  feet,  the  product 
3,600,000,  will  express  the  daily  labour  of  a  man 
when  acting  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances :  and  its  one-thousandth  part,  360,  will 
answer  the  same  purpose,  and  be  much  more 
convenient. 

It  has  long  since  been  ascert^ned  that  a  man 
of  ordinary  strength,  can  turn  a  winch  through 
3i  feet  per  second,  and  overcome  a  resistance 
ot  30  lbs.  and  continue  the  exertion  for  ten 
hours  in  the  day  without  injury.  His  daily  labour 
therv  fore,  reduced  to  the  above  standard  would 
be  378  ;  or  1-20  more  than  the  standard  ;  ^gain, 
it  is  known  that  two  men  at  a  winch,  with  han- 
dles at  right  angles  to  each  other,  can  raise  ' 
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lbs.  vvitfi  greater  ease  than  one  can  raise  30. 
This  reduced  to  our  standard  of  360  will  be 
439  15. 

A  man  can  raise  by  means  of  a  good  common 
pump,  a  hogshead  ot  water  10  feet  high,  in  a 
minute,  and  work  10  hours  per  day.  Now, 
.Mince  12  gallons  weighs  100  lbs.  63  must  weigh 
525  ;  he  will  therefore  in  ten  hours  or  600 
minutes,  raise  600  hhds.  weighing  315,000  lbs. 
to  the  height  of  10  feet,  wh'ch  gives  315,  for 
the  measure  of  his  daily  labour  «at  pumping. 

A  feeble  old  man  in  St.  Petersburg,  raised  7 
cubic  feet,  (437^  lbs.)  of  water  11  ^  feet  high, 
in  one  minute,  for  9  hours  per  day,  by  walk- 
ing backward  and  forward  on  a  lever,  to  whose 
extremities  pump-rods  were  connected.  This 
gives  271,  for  the  measure  of  his  day's  labour; 
which  if  continued  10  hours  would  be  301. 

A  young  man  weighing  135  lbs.  and  carrying 
30  lbs.  raised  9^  cubic  feet  to  the  same  height 
every  minute,  for  ten  hours  in  the  day,  without 
fatigue :  the  measure  of  his  day's  labour  will  be 
found  to  be  391, 

If  the  force  which  a  man  can  exert  when 
turning  a  winch  be  expressed  by  100;  then  his 
force  in  pumping  will  be  61 ;  ringing  a  bell 
136 ;  and  iu  rowing  a  boat  143.  The  last  of  these 
appears  to  be  the  greatest  that  the  human  body 
can  exert. 

When  a  man  ascends  a  flight  of  stairs  with 
out  any  load,  his  velocity  and  action  is  the  great 
est ;  but  he  produces  no  useful  effect.   If  he  be 
loaded  with  twice  his  own  weight,  he  is  unable 
to  ascend.    Between  these  extremes,  as  in  haul 
ing    horizontally,  there  is  a  mean  load  with 
which  he  can  ascend,  and  in  a  given  time,  pro- 
-duce  the  gieatest  useful  effect.   This  load,  for 
a  stout,  active  labouring  man,  will  be  about 
three  fourths  of  his  weight ;  and  the  same  will 
be  the  most  advantageous  load  when  he  travels 
horizontally ;  but  if  he  return  unloaded  to  carry 
away  another  load,  he  will  produce  the  most 
useful  effect,  when  the  load  is  nine-tenths  of  his 
own  weight. 

When  a  man  ascends  stairs  without  a  load, 
the  quputity  of  mechanical  action ;  that  is,  the 
weight  (of  his  bo<ly)  raised,  multiplied  into  the 
velocity  with  which  he  ascends,  exceeds  that 
when  he  carries  three-fourths  of  his  weight,  in 
the  proportion  of  nearly  four  to  one.  Conse 
quenily  three  fourths  of  his  labour  is  lost  in  this 
application  of  his  strength  :  and  it  will  cost  four 
times  as  much  as  that  of  a  man  who  will  ascend 
the  stairs  without  any  load,  and  then  raise  a 
weight  by  aMowing  himself  to  descend,  by  the 
for  c(  •  f  gravitation,  through  the  height  to  which 
he  had  ascended 

The  act  of  turning  a  tread  mill  is  precisely 
similar  to  that  of  ascending  stairs,  and  conse- 
quently a  man's  labour  will  be  four  times  more 
beneficially  expended  on  it,  when  he  sustains  no 
weight  but  that  of  his  own  body,  than  if  he  car 
rrtd  in  addition  a  weight,  equal  to  three-fourths 
of  his  own. 

The  expenditure  of  muscular  action,  and  con- 
sequently, the  tatigue,  in  ascending  stairs,  even 
wi'hout  any  load  is  very  great.  It  is  demon 
strable,  that  lo  ascend  13i  feet,  requires  as  much 
exertion,  as  to  walk  230  feet  on  ^  level  road. 
Indeed  this  application  of  man's  strength,  even 
when  producing  the  greatest  useful  effect,  is 
very  unprofitable,  the  measure  of  his  daily  la- 
bour being  no  more  than  148,  which  is  less  than 
one-halt  the  effect  of  the  •*  feeble  old  man,** 
walking  on  the  lever. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  quantity  of  useful 
labour,  which  a  man's  strength  will  afford,  is 
very  different,  accordmg  to  the  mode  in  which 

is  applied.    His  peculiar  conformation,  assist- 
by  his  ingenuity,  enables  him  to  exert  his 


physical  powers  in  an  endless  variety  of  ways. 
The  case  is  very  different  with  other  animals  ; 
but  of  this  on  some  future  occasion. 

Your's  respectfully, 

J.  D.  C. 


Extracts  from  late  lumbers  of  The  London 
Farmer*8  Journal^  received  at  the  Office  of  the 
American  Farmer. 

An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Cattle  and 
Sheep  sold  in  Smithfield  Market,  in  each 
year  since  1789  (vide  Parliamentary  Paper, 
No.  350,  1823,)  and  of  the  Average  Prices  of 
Wheat,  as  stated  in  the  Gazette, 


Years. 

i^n%  tip 

IN  O.  OI 

Sheep. 

Average 
price  of 
Wheat. 

«. 

d. 

1790 

103,708 

749,600 

1 

101,164 

740,360 

2 

107,348 

760,859 

41 

0 

3 

116,848 

728.480 

48 

11 

4 

109,448 

719,420 

51 

8 

5 

131,092 

745,640 

74 

2 

6 

117.152 

758,840 

77 

1 

7 

108.377 

693,510 

53 

1 

8 

107,470 

753,010 

50 

3 

*9 

122,986 

834,400 

€7 

6 

1800 

125,073 

842,210 

113 

7 

1 

134546 

760,560 

118 

3 

2 

126,389 

743,470 

67 

5 

3 

117  551 

789  430 

56 

6 

4 

113',019 

903,940 

60 

1 

5 

125,043 

912,410 

87 

10 

6 

120,250 

858,570 

77 

0 

7 

134,326 

924,030 

73 

3 

8 

144,042 

1,015, ioO 

79 

0 

9 

137,600 

989,250 

95 

7 

1810 

132,155 

962,750 

106 

2 

11 

125,012 

966,400 

94 

6 

12 

133,854 

953,630 

125 

5 

13 

137,770 

891,240 

108 

9 

14 

125,071 

870,880 

73 

0 

15 

124,948 

962,840 

64 

4 

16 

120,439 

968,560 

75 

10 

17 

129,888 

1,044,710 

94 

9 

18 

138,047 

963,250 

84 

1 

19 

;  135,226 

949,900 

73 

0 

1820 

132,933 

947,990 

65 

7 

1 

142,133 

1,107,230 

56 

6 

2 

142,043 

1,340,160 

43 

3 

3 

55s  to  60s 

123,293* 

786,730* 

138,0761 

1,061,706] 
1,114,370^ 

174,637$ 

.  32,561§ 

53,664§ 

for  a 


*  Average  of  five  years,  1798  to  1802, 
population  of  900,000. 

f  Ditto,  ditto,  1818  to  1822,  for  a  population 
of  1,274,000. 

X  Quantity  required  by  increase  of  population. 

$  Annual  diminution  of  supply,  in  proportion 
to  increase  of  population. 

ON  STORING  MANGEL  WURTZEL. 

JSTorth  Creeks  BumAam^  JVorfolk,  7 
Jugust  23,  1823.  5 

Sir — Lest  your  correspondent's  letter  in  this 
week's  Journal  on  mangel  wui*tzel  should  mislead 
the  growers  of  that  root,  by  stating  that  it  will 
stand  the  frost,  I  would  beg  leave  to  caution 
them  against  trying  the  experiment,  lest  they 
should  meet  with  a  serious  loss.  If  they  are  a 
good  crop  and  well  covered  with  tops,  I  believe 
they  will  stand  the  frost  as  well  as  our  common 


white  turnips.  Some  gentlemen  in  this  part  of 
Norfolk  about  seven  or  eight  years  since,  grew  a 
fine  crop ;  they  were  valued  by  a  surveyor  at 
£12  per  acre,  and  the  turnips  on  the  same  farms 
at  three  or  four  pounds.  They  were  advised  to 
take  them  up  and  store  them  for  spring  feed; 
their  mode  of  doing  it  was,  all  the  tops  were 
taken  off,  th(e  roots  were  then  taken  from 
the  giound,  and  left  in  small  heaps  to  be 
carted  home  when  a  convenient  opportunity 
offered ;  a  sharp  frost  caught  them  in  that  situa- 
tion in  the  end  of  November,  and  destroyed 
their  whole  crop  to  the  amount  of  several  acres ; 
this  made  them  so  angry  that  I  believe  not  one  of 
them  ha\e  grown  any  since.  Many  acres  have 
since  that  time  been  grown  near  them  and  much 
approved  of.  I  have  some  roots  now  by  me  \try 
sound  and  good,  that  were  planted  in  July  1822, 
after  my  hay  was  taken  off :  the  rows,  three  feet 
apart,  were  covered  up  by  the  plough  in  autumn, 
and  remained  there  all  winter.  I  had  also  some 
that  were  not  moulded  up,  but  had  a  heavy  crop 
of  tops  that  stood  till  the  spring,  although  the 
winter  was  very  severe,  but  these  were  eaten  off 
by  my  cows  as  soon  as  the  frost  broke  up,  or  I 
believe  they  would  have  rotted  very  soon.  If  our 
common  white  turnips  were  topped  and  taken 
from  the  ground,  a  slight  frost  would  destroy 
them  as  soon  as  it  would  the  mangel  wurtzel ;  for 
that  part  of  the  roots  that  grow  in  the  ground 
is  very  tender  and  susceptible  to  the  frost.  I 
store  the  greater  part  of  mine.  We  take  do 
more  tops  off  than  we  cart  roots  to  the  heap  in 
the  day,  commencing  as  early  in  November  as 
we  can-  Two  carts,  three  horses,  six  or  eight 
women  or  youths  to  load,  and  a  man  to  drive 
them  to  the  heap,  will  remove  a  great  many  in  a 
day.  The  driver  shoots  them  out  of  the  end  of 
the  cart,  or  tumbril,  in  a  promiscuous  way,  on 
as  high  a  heap  as  he  can,  about  two  loads  deep, 
on  the  level  ground  in  some  sheltered  situation  ; 
he  continues  to  add  to  that  heap  in  the  same  way 
he  began,  till  he  has  got  as  long  a  ridge  as  he 
wants ;  the  scattered  ones  are  then  thrown  upon 
the  top  of  the  heap  to  as  sharp  a  point  as  they 
can  conveniently  be  laid ;  as  much  straw  must 
then  be  scattered  over  them  as  will  prevent  the 
mould  from  mixing  with  them.  The  groun  I 
round  the  heap,  with  the  carts  and  treading  oi 
the  horses,  is  pressed  so  close  as  to  be  difficult 
to  dig.  I  plough  as  many  deep  furrows  round 
the  heap  as  I  want  mould  to  cover  it,  about  iix 
or  seven  inches  ;  it  is  then  harrowed  and  rolled 
till  fine,  then  ploughed  a  second  time,  beginning 
each  time  next  the  heap ;  by  this  means  the 
mould  is  brought  to  it,  and  in  its  fine  state  is 
easily  cast  over  them  with  a  shovel,  for  the  light , 
er  and  finer  the  mould  is,  the  better  it  will  resist 
the  frost.  I  prefer  this  method  to  ptitttDg  them 
into  a  hole,  as  the  practice  is  with  some,  because 
the  waters  are  carried  from  the  heap  into  the 
trench ;  in  the  latter  case  they  fall  into  the  trench 
amongst  the  roots :  I  have  preserved  them  good 
till  after  Midsummer,  and  have  fouiKl  them  use- 
ful for  stock  in  a  dry  season,  when  the  grasses 
fail.  .  The  ground  cleared  at  this  time  is  ready 
for  sowing  wheat,  or  to  be  ploughed,  and  i  eraaio 
the  winter  for  a  spring  crop.  I  have  seen  hean' 
crops  of  barley  where  the  tops  have  been  plough- 
ed in,  but  I  prefer  giving  them  to  the  stock,  as 
they  eat  them  with  avidity  My  people  ai'c  now 
reaping  wheat  that  was  sown  after  the  mangel 
wuitzels^  were  taken  off  last  November ;  it  is 
laid  at  twelve  coombs  per  acre.  Your  Surry 
Correafiondent^  in  a  recent  letter  in  your  JoumaJ, 
is  very  much  nustaken  respecting  the  fattening 
qualities  of  the  mangel  wurtzel.  I  heard  a  rts- 
pectable  grazier  state,  in  a  public  oaarket,  that 
he  made  a  quantity  of  beasts  fat  this  last  spring, 
with  these  roots  in  the  shortest  time  he  ever 
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iLif  ffttt€d  before  with  any  thmg.  I  h&\c 
*f.nie  ^nid&  who  have  reguhirly  fatted  btaitJi  for 
the  London  market  s€vt^nd  years,  who  all  concur 
rj  the  iian'c  opinion.  I  feed  my  cows»  hcMse^ 
ajid  pigs  with  them,  and  find  them  very  nutri- 
tious.  1  am.  Sir,  your's  respectfully, 

THOS.  HEROD. 

Biatory  of  a  German  Bed. — "Imagine  a  young 
frenchwoman  accustomed  to  sleep  between  two 
shtcts,  «nd  finding  for  her  bed  in  her  German 
bed  chamber  a  large  feather  tpattress,  under 
vhich  was  concealed  a  very  small  sheet.  I  cal 
letl  up  my  hostess,  but  was  a  long  time  labouring 
to  make  her  understand  my  complaint.  Her  cus- 
tom had  been  to  sleep  under  the  mattress.  I 
made  signs  to  her  to  fetch  me  a  quilt ;  she  did  so, 
but  with  the  most  inconceivable  obstinacy  per- 
sisted in  placing  it  under  the  mattress  in  ques 
lion.  This  scene  at  length  became  so  ridiculous, 
that  I  could  no  longer  congeal  my  Uughter,  but 
1  was  obligea  to  make  my  bed  over  again,  and 
the  surprise  of  my  hostess  was  not  a  little  at 
seeing  me  place  the  sheets  upon  the  feather-bed, 
kiid  the  quilt  over  the  sheets.  We  parted  in  mu 
tual  admiration." 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  Dr,  J,  S,  Sfience,  to  the 
Kdittr^  dated  Washington^  Jannary  17,  1824 
•*  W  hile  on  this  subject,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  state,  that  there  is  perhaps  no  grain, 
uhich  is  sought  for  more  eagerly,  by  domestic 
fouls,  and  mice,  than  the  millet.  I  am  certain 
thai  either  family,  would  leave  corn  or  wheat, 
to  feed  upon  it  " 

**  I  feel  interested  in  the  other  subject  of  your 
tcte.  These  destroyers  of  our  fish,  whilst  en- 
tailzied  in  the  net,  are  enemies  of  recent  appear 
aiice  in  our  waters.*  But  although,  the  entomo- 
logist, may  assign  to  them  their  name,  and  li- 
neage, little  HCtual  benefit  will  result  to  the 
fisherman.  Like  other  tiny  pests,  they  are  too 
powerful  in  the  aggregate,  to  be  eluded,  or  de 
fciio\cd.  1  v^ill  write  very  soon,  to  a  neighbour 
\fcho  was  first  to  detect,  and  complain  of  their 
unkindness,  to  drown  some  of  them  in  spirit,  and 
imprison  others,  giving  them  the  sole  comfort  of 
their  own  salt  water.  It  is  almost  certain,  that 
you  will  have  a  view  of  them,  in  a  state  so  ac- 
tive, and  with  eyes  so  clear,  as  to  convince  you, 
that  'hey  ran  be  mischievous." 

"1  eHcloae  son»e  seed,  from  i^iapcs  which 
^rew  on  the  side  of  a  swamp,  entirely  open  to, 
aiid  a  1  ttle  more  than  a  mile  distant  from  the 
At'antic.  I  could  say  something  of  the  beauty  of 
the  vine,  branching  within  a  foot  of  the  ground, 
and  covering  the  tops  of  three  oaks,  of  moderate 
hei8;ht ;  but,  my  object  is,  to  put  you  in  posses- 
sir  n  of  the  seeds  of  a  grape,  which  certainly 
contain  more  saccharide  matter,  than  any  of  the 
nau\fs  which  1  have  ever  seen.  I  was  aware 
that  I  should  not  be  at  home,  for  cuttings. 

Your's  truly, 

JOHN  S.  SPENCE. 

Jc  HN  S.  Skinner,  Es<^** 

*  The  Editor  had  been  informed  by  Major 
Prideauxof  the  Maryland  Executive,  that  *ith 
in  a  few  years  past  a  singular  species  of  insects, 
or  vermin,  had  appeared  in  the  waters  on  the  sea 
board  of  Worcester  county ;  which,  entering  by 
the  mouth,  in  great  numbers,  thoroughly  devours 
t}  efish,  which  they  find  entangled  by  the  gills  in 
the  gill  nets ;  but  what  is  remarkable,  they  do  not 
break  the  skin  ;  so  that  though  not  a  particle  of 
the  interior  remains,  except  the  bone,  the  skin 
being  filled  with  water,  has  the  appearance  of 
being  a  plump  fine  fish,  until  taken  ap,  it  is  found 


lii  be  nothing  but  Jikin  and  bone.  Is  Utiot  proba-| 
b^ c ^  that  Ihi 3  pi sc  1 V  □  t  (>u s  '  1  e p re d rit n r  up i)xt\ 
hopes  of  the  fi&hennan,  is  tin:  sr  ti  (ouar,  siyokvn 
f>f  in  Capt  PutTy*s  la^t  trxpediiioFi  u>  the  Nurth 
pole  ;  to  which  recourse  was  had,  to  make  skele- 
tons of  such  birds,  or  animals  as  they  desired 
to  preserve,  by  placing  them  under  the  ice,  in 
the  way  of  these  ravenous  devourers  of  fish  and 
Jiesh  ? 

The  grape  seed,  being  few  in  number,  have 
already  been  divided  amongst  John  Lowell,  Elsq 
of  Massachusetts  Gol.  George  Gibbs,  New 
York,  Major  Adlum,  Georgetown,  D.  C.,  and 
N.Hervemont,  Esq.  of  South  Carolina. 

Edit.  Jim,  Farmer, 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  a  corresfiondent  near 
Washington^  Gcjrgia. 
The  corn  crops  in  the  state,  from  Augusta, 
westward,  are  very  abundant,  almost  without  a 
parallel  in  production.  The  cotton  crops  are  not 
so  extensive  (as  to  acres,)  as  formerly,  say  as 
three  to  five,  but  the  production  per  acre  is 
unusually  large,  and  the  cotton  1  think,  is  of  a 
fairer  quality,  as  to  staple  and  appearance, 
than  is  common." 

DISEASES  OF  HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 
jParw,  Bed.  Co.  Ky.  Dec.  22,  1823. 

Do  not  think,  my  dear  sir,  because  1  almost 
invariably  address  you  on  the  subject  of  horses' 
diseases,  that  I  am,  therefore,  a  professed 
horse  jockey  ;«*believe  me  the  conclusion  would 
be  erroneous. 

I  am  feelingly  alive  to  all  the  distresses  of 
animated  creation  ;  but  more  especially  to  that 
noble  animal  a  horse.  It  is  to  his  subjection,  and 
labour,  our  farmers  owe  their  rich  and  luxuri- 
ant crops,  the  pleasure  of  being  whirled  about 
in  their  carriages,  the  graces  of  horsemanship, 
and  the  high  entertainment  of  well  matched 
races. 

From  all  these  considerations  I  naturally  infer 
that  relieving  such  an  useful  creature,  would 
result  in  benefitting  man,  and  woul^  impart 
pleasure  to  him  in  the  exercise  of  that  ti  nder- 
ness  and  humanity,  G'^d  has  for  wise  purposes, 
implant e  »  in  his  nature. 

On  travelling;  thix>ugi»  one  quarter  of  Kentuc- 
ky, I  was  informed  by  a  respectable  and  wea;- 
thy  farmer,  the  **  Founder"  was  cured  by  rub- 
bing the  hoofs,  and  pasttrns  of  the  atflicted 
creature  with  spirits  oi  turpentine,  and  also, 
rubbing  it  over  his  nose,  at  the  same  time. 

I  saw  lately  a  paragraph  in  the  National  In 
telligencer,  describing  a  disease  in  cattle,  in 
Moncgoinery  i  ounty,  Md,  or  else  where,  and 
describing  its  movle  ot  attack; 

Some  fine  horned  cattle  have  been  afflicted  in 
the  same  manner  in  this  neighbourhood,  and 
every  remedy  tried,  has  failed  of  curing  them 
of  the  visitation  and  violence  with  which  they 
are  seized,  and  death  only  had  power  to  quiet 
them.  ^ 

After  investigating  every  obvious  cause,  it  has 
been  found  out  to  a  certainty  (I  am  creditably 
informed)  that  feeoing  cattle  with  cut  up  corn, 
with  hogs  in  the  same  pen,  or  pasture,  com- 
municates the  disease,  i  will  give  you  no  philo- 
sophical reasons  on  the  subject ;  you  can  exa 
mine  he  pro's  and  con's  at  your  leisure.  1  hasten 
to  let  you  know  the  fact ;  perhaps  the  hints  I 
have  given,  may  in  some  way  be  serviceable. 

"Procrastination"  is  a  giiat  evil,  and  from 
some  reason  I  cannot  now  explain,  perhiq>s  dif* 
fidence,  or  some  other  feeling  had  a  part  in  it ; 
but  however,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  I  have 
delayed  longer  than  1  ought,  sending  this  com 
oumication.      Your  friend,  rtspectfully, 

S.  B.  D. 


N.  B,  The  4escHiitioii  otlM  Vl^^ljAft/^^ 
^ny  tlilnii  wnn^ti^  «itfr  mot  Intercftbtf 
maectp  wittte^icea»|iMrtc^irrfiri  Am.  Far. 

Mr.  Skinner, 
I  believe  it  is  noN*  more  than  six  months  since  I 
saw  in  your  paper,  a  respectful  call  on  Dr.  S. 
Black,  for  a  statement  of  the  effects  of  his  system 
of  improvement,  for  the  four  years  which  have 
pa^ed  since  his  essay  on  th'e  intrinsic  value  of 
land  was  published.  Being  one*  of  those  who 
had  read  that  essay  with  pleasure,  I  was  anx- 
ious to  know  the  present  impression  of  its  in- 
genious author — and  confidently  expected  a  re- 
ply to  the  question  of  your  unknown  correspon- 
dent: but  the  time  which  has  elapsed,  shews 
that  the  expectation  was  vain.  This  silence  of 
the  author,  amounts  to  confessing  his  doctrine 
to  be  false ;  and  by  allowing  this  impression  on 
the  public  mind,  he  does  injustice  to  his  essay, 
which  (notwithstanding  his  silence)  I  still  think 
well  of. 

Every  writer  on  agriculture  is  apt  to  deceive 
himselt,  and  consequently  to  deceive  his  rea- 
ders. No  one  should  be  blamed  for  this  fault, 
when  he  commits  it,  in  attempting  to  dissemi- 
nate true  and  useful  knowlege.  But  whenever 
he  discovers  that  he  was  mistaken,  it  is  his 
duty  to  undeceive  his  former  readers  by  a  frank 
and  voluntary  avowal  of  his  mistake.  Such  a 
course  would  command  our  approbation ;  and 
even  the  most  distinguished  writers  on  agricul- 
ture would  be  raised  instead  of  being  lessened 
in  our  esteem,  by  their  giving  such  proofs  of 
their  love  of  truth,  and  freedom  from  prejudice. 
By  adopting  the  opposite  course,  they  become 
guilty  of  intentional  fraud  on  the  public.  R. 

PUBLISHED'  IN  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER,  BT  OR- 
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A  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  at  and  de- 
livered from  Pig  Point  Inspection  Warehouse,  du- 
ring the  quarter,  commencing  the  fifth  day  of 
October,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-three, 
and  ending  the  fifth  day  of  January,  eighteen 
hundred  and  twenty-four. 


Domeatie 
[  growth. 

Growth  not 
of  this 
state. 

tperted. 

TotaL 

Saini>er  m- 
spected. 

154 

154 

Number  de- 
livered. 

232 

232 

GASSAWAY  PINDELL,  Inspector. 
Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  Jan.  13,  1824* 
True  Cofiy  from  the  original  refiort  on  file  in 
this  office. 

B.  HARWOOD,  Tr.W.S.  Md. 

A  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  at  and  de- 
livered from  Queen  Anne  Inspection  Warehouse, 
during  the  quarter,  commencing  on  the  sixth 
day  of  October,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
three,  and  ending  on  the  fifth  day  of  January, 
ei  ghteen  hundred  and  twenty-four. 


Number  in- 
spected. 

Number  de- 
livered. 


Domettic 
frowth 


40 


180 


uf'thit 
•tate. 


spected. 


Total. 


40 


180 


WELLb  &  TYLER,  Inspectors. 
Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  Jan.  13,  1824. 
True  Cofiy^Jrom  the  original  refiort  on  file 
in  this  office. 

B.  HARWOOD,  Tr,W.S.M 
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A  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  at  and  de 
livered  from  Nottingham  Inspection  Warehouse, 
commencing  on  the  first  day  of  October,  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  twenty -three,  and  ending  on 
the  thirty-first  day  of  December,  eighteen  hun 
dred  and  twentv-three. 


Domrsde 

Gnmtli  not 
of  thU 
state. 

Re-in. 
fpecied. 

Total  . 

Number  in- 
spected. 

76 

76 

Number  de- 
livered. 

261 

261 

BADEN  &  BOSWELL,  Inspectors, 
Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  Jan.  6,  18a4, 
"Jirue  Cofiy^from  the  original  refiort  on  Jile 
in  ihia  office, 

B.  HARWOOD,  Tr.  W,  S.  Md. 


Lost  Aowr*.— One  person  rises  in  the  morning 
at  half  past  nine,  another  at  six.  If  each  live 
to  be  fifty  years  old,  the  one  will  have  enjoyed- 
ed  sixty^three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  se* 
vent y -five  hours,  or  two  thousand  six  hundred 
and  sixty-one  days  more  than  the  other.  Let 
us  suppose,  that  there  are  throughout  Great 
Britain,  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  per- 
sons who  rise  at  a  quarter  past  nine,  or  later. 
Of  these,  perhaps,  nine  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand would,  if  they  rose  at  six,  be  usefully 
employed.  At  this  rate,  fifty-six  thousand  three 
hundred  and  forty-six  millions,  eight  hundred 
and  seventy-five  thousand  hours,  or  six  millions 
four  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two  years  of  individual  improve- 
ment are  lost  to  society  every  half  century.— 
This  is  supposing,  that  these  nine  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  get  up  at  a  quarter  past  nine, 
whereas  thousands  do  not  leave  their  beds  till 
eleven  or  twelve. 

All  this  time  is  uninterrupted  day,  and  com- 
posed of  hours  in  which  the  intellect  is  far  clears 
er  and  more  fit  for  study,  than  the  rest  of  the 
day. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  nothing 
conduces  more  to  health,  and  consequently  to 
longevity,  than  early  rising. 

Suppose,  out  of  the  above  number  of  per- 
sons, five  hundred  thousand  should  live  four 
years  longer  than  they  otherwise  would  have 
done,  viz.  fifty  four  years  instead  of  fifty;  ac- 
cording to  the  ratio  above,  here  are  two  millions* 
more  years  of  actual  existence  utterly  wasted. 

By  a  letter  from  a  respectable  citizen  of  New 
Jersey,  dated  the  23d  December,  we  learn,  that 
a  manufactory  for  converting  iron  into  steel, 
has  recently  been  commenced  in  that  city, 
which  produces  as  ^ood^  as  Jirm  and  as  beau- 
tiful steel  as  any  imported  from  England  or 
Germany,  and  that  too  from  Morris  county  iron. 
The  best  of  Russia,  Swedes  and  Morris  have 
all  been  tried  and  all  are  good,  but  the  latter 
is  found  superior  to  any  other,  from  the  trials 
which  have  been  made  of  it  in  sundry  edged 
tools.  I  am  persuaded  no  cast  steel,  ever  im- 
ported from  Great  Britain,  excels  it  for  the 
firmest  and  finest  instruments.  We  regard  this 
manufacture  as  one  of  incalculable  value  to  the 
United  States.  All  our  edge  tools,  hammers, 
cutlery,  &c.  &c.  depend  upon  good  steel.  We 
do  not  yet  manufacture  iron,  as  it  ought  to  be 
manufactured,  but  we  trust  we  soon  shall.  For 
the  hundredth  time  we  repeat — upon  COAL  and 
IROJ\r  we  must  Jound  the  greatness  of  Penw 
sylvania. 


Pedestrianism, — The  match  against  time,  fo^ 
which  Capt.  Parker,  of  Hothersall  Hall,  in  thi** 
neighbourhood,  has  been  a  short  time  in  training* 
was,  on  Tuesday  se'night,  decided  near  Buxton. 
Captain -R.  (as our  readers  will  recollect)  under 
took  for  a  considerable  wager  ;  to  walk  seven 
miles  in  072^  hour.  The  almost  seeming  impos- 
sibibility  that  he  would  be  able  to  accomplish 
so  long  a  distance  in  so  short  a  time,  made  the 
odds  run  high  against  him.  Confident,  however, 
in  his  capability  to  perform  the  task,  he  took 
the  odds  to  a  considerable  ^mnount,  and  on  Tues 
day  se'night  he  commenced  the  match  at  the 
second  mile-stone  from  Buxton,  on  the  Manches- 
ter road,  walking  seven  miles  (which  had  pre- 
viously been  measured  by  an  eminent  surveyor) 
right  a  head,  and  completed  the  distance  one 
minute  26  seconds  within  the  time — the  great- 
est feat  on  record.— The  following  is  the  time 
each  mile  was  walked  in  by  Capt.  Parker: 

1st  mile  in  7  minutes  52  seconds. 

2d  7  54 

3d  8  15 

4th  8  32 

5th  8  36 

6th  8  45 

7th  8  40 


58 


34 


FROM  THE  PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL. 

JONATHAN'S  VISIT  TO  THE  COTTON 
FACTORIES. 

Did  you  ever  go  down  to  Pawtucket  ? 

Good  Lord!  what  a  buzzing  it  makes? 
Like  fifty  live  crabs  in  a  bucket ! 

What  a  darn'd  sight  o*  cotton  it  takes  ? 

What  a  whirling  and  splashing !  I  never 

Did  see  such  -a  racket  afore  \ 
An'  then,  that  'are  up  and  down  river. 

My  stars !  how  the  water  does  roar ! 

By  George  !  what  a  nation  o'  spindles. 
An'  millwheelsall  whirling  ai-ound. 

Some  on  'em  in  garrets  o*  houses, 

An*  some  on  'em  down  under  ground. 

One  fact'ry,  I  vow,  'tis  a  smasher ! 

'Tis  pretty  near  flat  on  the  top. 
You  might  put  our  house  here  nght  on  it. 

An'  Uncle  Sam's  saw-mill  an'  shop  ! 

I  walk'd  round  awhile,  and  went  in  it. 
Then,  whew  !  what  a  terrible  buzz ! 

I  swagger  I  'twas  more  than  a  minute  ! 
Before  I  could  tell  where  1  was  ! 

Confound  it.  You  never  could  hear  there, 
A  body  might  stand  still  and  bawl  ! 

I  believe  that  you  might  stay  a  year  there 
An'  find  something  new  after  all  ! 

I  snore  !  why  it  does  beat  all  nater  ! 

Such  oceans  o' pickers  and  reels! 
My  conscience  !  now  can  they  contrive  it ! 

To  tend  all  them  spindles  and  whet  Is  ? 

An' then,  such  great  piles  o*  spun  cotton  ! 

As  big  as  a  common  sized  mow  ! 
By  jings  !  if  my  eyes  had'nt  seen  it, 

I  would'nt  believe  it.  I  swow. 


Baltimore,  Friday,  Januart  30,  1824* 

Very  little  business  transacting  at  this  season, 
and  consequently  we  have  no  alterations  to  make 
in  our  quotations  of  last  week.— We  publish  a 
statement  of  the  latest  prices  ot  cotton  in  the 
Liverpool  market : 


Liverpool,  Dec.  2. 
Cotton  — 39,216  bags  have  been  imported  in 
November  1823,  viz.- from  Charleston  318/— 
same  month  1822,  3919;  Savannah  930,  do  749; 
other  ports  in  America  10,913,  do.  2691 ;  New 
Orleans  1636,  do.  1156. 

Import  the  first  eleven  months,  1823,  viz.  from 
Charleston  93,351— in  1822,  76.992;  Savannah 
91,235,  do.  76,194;  other  ports  of  America 
103,536,  do.  71,987;  New  Orleans  102,892,  do. 
56,626. 

The  total  supply  of  Cotton  to  this  port  exceeds 
that  of  the  first  eleven  months  of  1822,  by  87,588 
bags ;  the  increase  from  America  is  109,215,  and 
trom  the  East  Indies  5764,  whilst  there  is  a  de- 
crease from  the  Brazils  and  Portugal  of  20,708, 
and  from  Demerara  and  the  West  Indies  of 
6683  bags. 

December  6. 
The  total  sales  in  the  course  of  the  week  have 
been  8000  bags  of  wlych  6300  aro^  American  cot- 
tons.  Our  import  aiflounts  to  7800  bags  of  which 
4700  are  from  the  United  States. 

Our  public  sale  at  auction  yesterday,  was 
composed  of  about  1300  Orleans,  600  Sea  Islands, 
800  Uplands,  500  Alabamas,  and  100  Bahamas. 
There  was  a  good  attendance  of  dealers  and 
spinners,  and  every  description  of  American 
cotton  offered  was  sold. 

The  Upland,  Orleans  and  Alabamas,  at  id. 
to  jd.  lower  than  last  week,  especially  middle 
and  lower  qualities. 

The  Sea  Islands  of  common  quality,  ar.^! 
stained,  went  at  a  reduction  of  Jd.  to  Id.  and 
good  to  fine  lid.  and  in  many  brands  consider- 
ably more  from  the  former  nominal  rates;  for 
the  cottons  have  been  so  much  neglected  of  !ate 
that  we  have  scarcely  a  guide  to  go  by.  The 
prices  of  these  have  been  of  late  gradually  low- 
ering to  those  of  common  qualities,  which  it  1;^ 
generally  understood  arises  from  the  great  im- 
provement in  machinery,  enabling  spinners  to 
make  common  cotton  serve  where  good  were 
formerly  required. 

Manchester  Dec,  2.— *•  Referring  to  my  lines 
of  24th  November.  I  have  only  to  say  you  must  not 
ship  any  Uplands  hut  at  the  loivest  prices  of  la*^t 
season^  nor  any  good  clean  sound  Sea  Islands 
that  shall  exceed  lid.  per  lb.  laid  down  in  Li- 
verpool." 
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AGHICULTLTKE- 


AlA  ADDRESS 

MlifSaitK^  FIAMELIK  AMD  BAMPDEN 

.It  a  meeting  of  the  Hamfiahire^  Franklin  and 
Hamfiden  jigriculturat  Society  held  at  jYorth 
am/iton,  Qctobet  23,  1823. 
On  motion,  resolved.  That  the  President, 
and  the  Hon  Joseph  Strong  be  a  committee  to 
rtiurn  the  thanks  of  this  Society  to  Isaac  C. 
Bates,  Esq.  for  his  excellent  discourse  this  day 
delivered,  and  to  request  of  him  a  copy  for  the 
press. 

Attest, 

DANIEL  STEBINS,  Secretary. 

Isaac  C.  Bates,  Esq. 

Sir — On  behalf  of  the  Hampshire,  Franklin 
and  Hampden  Agricultural  Society,  we  beg  leave 
to  present  to  you  their  thanks  for  your  learned 
ind  excellent  Address  delivered  before  the  Socie- 
ty on  the  23d  inst.  and  we  are  instructed  respect 
fully  to  solicit  the  favour  of  a  copy  for  publica 
Vion. 

We  arc,  with  respect  and  esteem. 

Your  friends  and  humble  servants, 
JOSEPH  LYMAN, 
JOSEPH  STRONG. 
Sorthamfifon^  October  24,  1823. 

JS/orthampton,  October  24,  1823. 

fiFNTLEMFN, 

The  address,  a  copy  of  which  ypu  do  me  the 
h'.nor  to  ask  for  publication,  is  submitted,  with- 
'ui  apology,  to  your  disposal. 

1  am,  very  respectfully. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

I.  C.  BATES. 

}IoK.  Joseph  Lyman, 
IluN.  Joseph  Strong. 

XT*  The  encouragement  of  household  manufac- 
:::r(S  it  a  primary  object  of  the  Hampshire,  Frank- 
.1  and  Hampden  Agricultural  Society.  Hence 
female  competitors  for  premiums  and  ladies 
^-'i^ rally,  attend  the  public  exercises  on  the  se- 
,      day.    liithout  the  knowledge  of  this  fact, 
':,7)f  of  the  allusions  in  the  address,  and  some  of 
'.t  tupits  of  retnark,  would  be  deemed  inappo- 


ADDRESS. 

'  ntlemen, 

W  e  have  again  assembled  under  circumstances 
*liich  are  favorable  to  the  views  of  our  society. 
^  iK  C  the  last  meeting,  the  Legislature  have  con- 
•!..Lc(l  the  annual  grant  for  the  encouragement  of 
\cnculturc  and  Manufactures,  for  the  further 
(  mj  of  five  years.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
in  doing  it,  they  have  only  executed  the 
• .  i>i  committed  to  them  by  the  framers  and  found- 
•:rs  of  our  constitution  and  g;ovemment.  It  shall 
bt  the  duty  of  the  Legislature,  say  they,  to  en- 
•  I  Lrage  piivate  societies  and  public  institutions, 
:'  \\ai'ds  and  immunities,  for  the  promotion, 
i:' nng  otherthings,  of  Agriculture  and  Ma- 

N  F\CTURES. 

It  ih  too  late,  I  apprehend,  to  arraign  the  poli- 
cy or  question  the  propriety  of  our  agricultural  your  attention,  and  put  in  requisition  all  your 

•  i aliens.  If  there  be  any  thing  worthy  of  powers,  be  they  ^^  hat  they  may. 
p^itronagc,  it  is  the  art  upon  which  all  other  arts  I  Having  thus  spoken  of  our  society  and  attempt 
.(  pcnd;  the  occupation  without  which  all  |ed  to  remove  an  obstacle  to  its  success,  I  ahould 
Mher  occupations  are  useless.  The  Dub-  be  glad  to  present  you  with  something  worthy  of 
!in  societv,  established  in  1731,  as  it  was  theiit.  The  diversified  subject  of  practical  husband - 
r.ist  in  order  of  time,  so  it  was  for  a  series  of  ry,  you  b«tter  understand  than  I  do;  and  I  have 
ears  supported  bv  the  voluntary  contributions  neither  skill  nor  disposition  to  enter  upon  thede- 
'A  its  members,  until  at  length,  its  effects  be-itailsof  stock.   But  the  best  fruits,  which  my  in- 

VoL,  5.-46.  ' 


cdfi^m  IjDl^dN^  other  tocicttoNri  .  ,  _ ,  ^ 
t^rc  Lightiiit  Hiif«f»^^  AaitHat^  gi^med  bv  ti  ^ 

ConinionwcaUh,  and  the  severJ  stales combinc^U 
for  the  enconragenient  ot  ai^ric^jlture,  is  abstj 
lutely  nothing  compared  with  what  is  dune  by 
Fi'unce  for  a  single  national  establishment,  and 
that  too  in  a  land  of  vines  and  olives.  Experi- 
ence therefore,  has  settled  this  question ;  expe- 
rience in  difierent  countries  ;  under  great  diver- 
sity of  forms.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  we 
have  the  judgment  of  mankind  in  our  favour ; 
not  upon  a  subject  remote  from  observation  and 
difficult  of  research,  but  full  in  the  public  eye, 
opened  by  its  effects  and  known  by  its  fruits. — 
What  then  ought  the  conjectural  scruple  of  the 
prospective  calculator  to  avail,  against  this  mass 
of  practical  evidence,  which  near  a  century  has 
accumulated  ?  If  the  only  effect  of  our  act  of 
incorporation  were  to  bring  together  once  a  year, 
the  gentlemen  whom  I  now  have  the  honor  to 
address ;  awakening  their  attention  to  what  has 
been  done  and  what  is  doing;  leading  them  to 
an  interchange  of  views  and  feelings;  animating 
them  to  enterprise  and  emulation  ;  I  should 
think  the  society  rested  upon  an  unquestionable 
basis  of  utility. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined,  gentlemen,  there  is 
nothing  more  to  be  learned  in  the  arts  of  life. — 
No  obstacle  to  the  march  of  mind,  is  more  in 
surmountable  than  the  conceit,  that  we  are  wise 
enough    It  closes  the  eye  of  encj^uiry  and  shuts 
out  the  light  of  knowledge.    Irue,  according 
to  the  i  tceived  chronology,  this  world  is  about 
six  thousand  years  old.    Yet  it  was  more  than 
four  thousand  years  before  you  learned  how  to 
make  a  good  plough.   Cincinnatus  talked  with, 
as  much  complacency  as  we  do,  of  "the  good, 
old  way,"  when  he  was  fallowing  his  land  with! 
the  limb  of  a  tree  for  his  plough  beam  and  a| 
knot  to  it  for  his  colter  and  shear  ;  and  the  pa-i 
triarchs,  when  they  were  grinding  corn  with; 
pestles.    How  long  since  you  learned  the  art  of, 
printing — and  a  thousand  other  arts  ?    How  long; 
since  you  found  out  the  value  of  the  potato? — ; 
Since  you  naturalized  Dutch  clover?   Since  you' 
discovered  that  your  plain  lands  were  not  made 
in  vain?   Depend  upon  it,  gentlemen,  there  is 
a  better  way  than  that  now  in  use,  in  every  act 
of  field  husbandry,  and  in  every  operation  of 
mechanics.    Think  you,  that  m  this  immense 
repository  in  which  we  live,  you  have  explored 
the  whole  of  its  contents — or  any  part  of  them  ?! 
The  recent  discoveries  ilnd  improvements  in  the 
arts  and  sciences  shew,  that  even  now,  in  this 
age  of  late  and  fancied  maturity,  knowledge  is 
in  its  pupilage.    I  would  excite  you,  therefore, 
to  a  thinking  cultivation  of  your  lands  ;  to  atten- 
tive and  nice  observation.    Push  your  inquiries 
to  the  extent  of  your  capacity,  and  your  experi 
ments  as  far  as- a  prudent  economy  will  pei  mit  ; 
and  make  no  other  use  of  "the  good  old  way," 
which  is  often  circuitous  and  often  bad,  than  to 
keep  alon^  in  it,  until  you  can  find  a  better.  I 
hazard  the  conjecture,  that  there  is  now  about 
each  of  your  establishments  at  home,  sonie  de 
feet,  or  misarrangcment  over  which  your  eye 
has  wandered  a  thousand  times  without  discov- 
ering it.    Extend  the  remark  to  your  farms,  fen 
ces,  tillage  and  stock  ;  you  will  find  enough  to  fix 


^  pon  four  cl«itentt.  What  the  induitr^  of  mt^. 
cannot  actomplisih  for  him,  the  benignly  el  i^n>i' 
V I  de  n  c  c  h  as  f  u  i  n  i  si  i  e  d  reac  1  v  t%  n  e '  1  for  tiie.  The 
air,  fire  and  water,  essential  as  they  are  to  our 
existence,  are  without  price,  and  never,  ex«  ept 
in  connexion  with  something  else,  become  the 
subject  of  price.  Of  universal  use,  they  are  of 
universal  enjoyment. 

But  the  earth,  from  which  we  derive  our  sub- 
sistence, or  by  the  agency  of  which  we  make  the 
other  elements  subservient  to  the  same  purpose, 
is  the  subject  of  property ;  we  call  it  ours  and 
attach  to  it  different  degrees  of  value  according 
to  its  quality,  situation  and  condition.  When 
lands  were  first  taken  up,  they  were  of  no  value  ; 
and  were  they  as  abundant  as  the  air,  yielding 
sustenance  as  spontaneously,  they  would  be  of 
no  value  now  ;  that  is,  not  the  subject  of  price. 
But  for  the  snpport  of  the  human  family,  they 
must  be  cultivated.  The  supplies  they  furnish, 
are,  therefore,  limited.  And  hence,  although 
when  our  ancestors  first  established  themselves 
upon  this  river,  lands  were  of  little  value ;  yet 
as  population  increased  and  the  lands  first  taken 
into  cultivation  became  insufficient  to  satisfy  the 
demand  for  their  products,  it  became  necessary 
to  take  into  cultivation  more  land.  Those  under 
tillage  then  rose  in  value»  and  as  each  successive 
tract,  under  the  influence  of  a  growing  popula- 
tion and  an  increasing  demand,  was  taken  into 
cultivation,  the  price  of  those  already  under 
improvement,  continued  to  rise.  Hence  it  was 
demand  for  the  produce  of  land,  that  origirially 
gave  value  to  it,  and  that  still  regulates  the  price 
of  it.  A  farm,  that  yields  the  interest  of  one 
thousand  dollars,  agency  and  expenses  being 
paid,  is  worth  a  thousand  dollars.  If  buc  thr  in- 
terest of  half  the  sum,  it  is  worth  but  hair  'i* 
money,  and  precisely  for  the  same  reason  V'  i 
bank  stock,  which  yields  six  per  cent,  is  worih 
its  par  value.  Now,  it  is  obvious  t.iat  the  inters  st 
which  a  farm  will  pay,  taking  for  grantee)  it  is 
cultivated  to  the  best  advantage,  depends  u{.>on 
the  price  obtained  for  its  produce;  and  that  the 
price  depends  upon  the  demand  for  it.  Demand, 
therefore,  for  the  produce,  regulates  the  firice, 
of  land.  We  sliall  have  occasion  to  make  use  of 
thi^  principle  hereafter. 

VV^e  not  only  find  ourselves  thus  located  and 
dependent  upon  our  own  industry  for  su'jsistence  ; 
but  we  find  ourselves  distributed  into  classes  ; 
and  it  will  be  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  say, 
into  Labor KRS,  Farmkrs,  Mechanics,  Tha- 
DKRs  and  Professional  Men.  And  I  must 
ask  your  attention  for  a  moment,  to  the  principles 
by  which  their  income  is  governed,  with  a  view 
to  deduce  the  means  by  which  their  condition  is 
to  be  improved. 

The  ciass  of  Laborers  I  intend,  comprises 
those  of  or(//7/ary  skill,  health  and  strength,  wlio 
have  a  family  to  maintain.  In  relation  to  this 
class,  it  is  au  established  law,  that  the  rate  of 
wages  cannot  rise  much  above  what  is  requisite 
tor  their  support,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
place  in  which  they  live  ;  nor  fall  much  below  it. 

It  cannot  fall  below,  because,  you  perceive  at 
once,  the  race  would  become  extinct ;  or  at  least 
that  population  would  be  checked  and  discoura- 
i^td,  and  the  number  of  laborers  reducsd  by 
death,  or  emigration,  so  as  to  bring  the  rate  of 
wa^es  up  to  the  point  assumed. 

It  cannot  rise  much  above  in  any  given  place 
or  country,  because  laborers  from  other  places, 
or  from  al)r()a(l,  would  come  in.  The  rate  of 
wa^es  would  allure  them.  The  supply  thus  be- 
coming more  abundant,  the  price  would  gradual- 
ly fall  to  the  point  stated. 
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If  there  should  not  be  sufficient  competition 
to  reduce  the  rate  of  wages,  and  it  should  con- 
tinue to  rise  in  spite  of  this  obstacle,  there  is 
another,  which  has  all  along  been  resisting,  that 
will  effectually  check  it.  It  is  to  be  feund  in  the 
adverse  interest  of  the  employer.  When  wages 
become  as  high  as  he  can  afford  to  pay,  they  can 
rise  no  higher.  This  point  is  the  extreme  of 
their  elevation.  And  thus  the  rate  of  wages 
ranges  between  these  two  extremes.  And  the 
extremes  themselves  arc  not  unfrequcntly  nearly 
in  contact.  They  approach  and  recede  as  busi- 
»ess  is  productive.  Probably  at  this  moment, 
no  farmer  can  afford  to  pay  more  than  the  mini 
mum  rate  of  wages.  Indeed,  from  the  mere  ef- 
fect of  competition,  it  seldom  rises  higher. 

It  is  mainly  upon  this  principle  you  accouut 
for  the  differcnc«  between  the  ordinary  wages  of 
a  man  and  a  woman. 

You  perceive"  I  limit  the  application  of  my  re 
marks  to  laborers  with  families^  because  they 
are  the  nurseries  of  population,  and  must  there- 
fore be  sustained  ;  to  those  of  ordinary  skill, 
health  and  strength,  because  they  constitute  the 
mass  of  laborers.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that 
to  improve  his  condition,  such  a  laborer  must 
reduce  his  expenses  below  the  ordinary  standard 


But  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  he  is  entitled 
to  more  than  the  interest  of  his  disbursements, 
for  this  species  of  capital  will  be  extinguished 
by  his  death.  Yet  this  allowance  being  made, 
the  income  of  the  mechanic  is  still  dispropor- 
tionate to  that  of  the  laborer ;  but,  in  the  num- 
ber of  apprentices,  there  is  a  cause  in  operation, 
that  will  equalize  their  profit. 

The  Trader  is  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
same  general  principles.  He,  like  the  me- 
chanic, must  make  a  profit  that  shall  pay  him 
for  his  apprenticeship  and  the  incident  expenses ; 
for  his  time  and  services  m.  superintending  and 
prosecuting  his  business ;  for  the  interest  of  his 
capital,  and  as  much  more  as  will  cover  the 
ordinary  risk  of  losses.  If  he  cannot  do  this, 
no  wise  man  will  embark  in  trade  ;  and  if  he 
can  do  ;nore,  enough  will,  to  reduce  his  pro- 
fit. 

The  same  general  law  regulates  the  profes 
sions.  A  Lawyer,  for  instance,  must  derive  an 
income  from  his  profession,  that  shall  refund 
to  him  the  expenses  of  his  education  ;  of  his 
library;  that  shall  pay  him  for  his  services, 
and  enable  him  to  live  as  custom  and  general 
propriety  require.  And  his  income  must  rise 
and  will  rise  in  proportion  to  the  perplexity,  or 


or  improve  his  skill  and  ability  so  as  to  command  any  other  undesirable  circumstance  attending 
more  than  ordinary  wages.  the  business  of  his  particular  pursuit.  Other- 

And hence  it  is  further  obvious,  that  laborers!  wise,  no  man,  who  valued  his  own  comfort,  or 
without  families,  and  laborers  with,  who  have  consulted  his  own  interest,  would  engage  in  it. 
more  than  ordinary  skill,  or  from  any  cause,  are'  Permit  me,  as  connected  with  the  suoject  un- 
more  than  oixlinarily  useful,  may  accumulate  der  consideration^  to  suggest  one  among  many 
property ;  and  it  not  unfrequcntly  happens  that  reasons,  why  the  salaries  of  clergymen  are 
they  emerge  from  the  condition  of  their  early  comparatively  so  low.  It  is  the  certainty  of  sup- 
life  and  become  men  of  great  wealth  and  res-  port.  Should  the  time  ever  arrive,  therefore, 
pectability.  when  the  basis  of  this  contract  is  to  be  changed, 

In  addition  to  the  income  of  the  laborer,  the  and  the  security  of  a  support  for  life  lessened. 
Farmer  has  an  income  from  his  farm  and  stock,  salaries  will  and  must  rise  to  cover  the  risk, 
which  constitute  his  capital,  equivalent  to  the  Thus  it  is  manifest,  that  the  subject  of  income, 
current  rate  of  interest  upon  the  cash  value  of  which  seems  to  be  arbitrary  and  to  operate 
it  for  tYittime  being.  Should  land  produce  more  capriciously  and  unequally,  is  governed  by  es- 
or  even  this  rate  of  interest,  taxes,  agencies  and  tablished  principles ;  that  the  income  of  a  man 
repairs  deducted,  capital  would  be  invested  in  it,  of  ordinary  talent,  health  and  strength,  let 
and  land,  in  consequence  of  the  demand  for  it,  him  belong  to  which  of  the  classes  in  society  he 
would  rise  in  value,  until  the  rate  of  interest  may,  is  limited,  by  a  law  of  general  efhcacy,  to 
should  be  reduced  as  much  below  the  current  the  standards  I  have  named ;  and  that  compe- 
interest,  as  the  security  of  real  estate  rises  tition  is  the  repressing,  and  the  sustentation  of 
above  personal  security.   And  although  the  cap-  life  the  reacting,  power. 

italist,  who  might  not  be  able  to  superintend  his  You  perceive  that  the  further  a  business  is 
lands,  could  not  make  the  investment  so  advan-  removed  from  competition,  the  greater  will  be 
tageously  as  the  husbandman,  yet  there  is  a  wide  the  chance  of  profit  This  might  be  illustrated 
fieldfor  competition  among  farmers  themselves;  in  a  variety  of  interesting  particulars.  The 
and,  if  lands  will  produce  more  than  the  cur  mechanic  is  further  removed  than  the  laborer, 
rent  interest,  they  either  have,  or  can  readily  Most  men  can  work,  but  few  comparatively  can 
command  capital  to  buy  them.  So  that  the  in-  make  a  watch.  The  trader  is  still  further  re 
come  of  the  fariper  is  very  little,  if  any  thing  moved.  He  must  not  only  have  skill,  but  ca 
more,  than  the  income  of  the  laborer,  added  to  pital.  Professional  men,  still  further.  Nothing 
the  interest  of  his  capital,  and  seldom  falls  be-  short  of  a  life  of  a  laborious  application,  aided 
low  it ';  for  thjB  number  and  business  of  farmers  by  good  natural  talents,  can  insure  them  success, 
would  decrease  until  the  demand  for  their  pro-  Hence  it  is,  that  here  and  there  an  individual, 
duce  should  raise  the  profit  of  their  business  to  possessing  great  powers  and  rare  attainments, 
the  common  standard.  outstrips  all  competition,  moves  in  his  own 

The  income  of  the  Mechanic  is  that  of  the  sphere,  and  prescribes  his  own  laws.  Suppose 
laborer,  and  as  much  more,  in  the  whole,  as  his  every  man  could  write  the  Waverly  novels  ? 
time  and  expenses  in  acquiring  his  trade  and  the  The  copy  right  would  not  be  worth  more  than 
tools  with  which  he  prosecutes  it,  are  worth. —  that  of  Tom  Thumb.  So  in  all  the  mechanic 
It  will  neither  permanently  exceed,  nor  fall  arts,  he  who  is  skilful  beyond  others,  dictates 
short  of  this,  for  the  reasons  already  assigned.     his  owri  terms  and  profits  by  his  own  genius. 

At  present  the  wages  of  a  mechanic  exceed  This  principle  runs  through  all  the  orders  and 
this  ratio.  Take  seventy-five  cents,  as  the  grades  in  life,  from  the  youngest  domestic  of 
average  of  a  laborer's  days  work,  and  one  del-) our  families,  to  him  who  directs  tlie  industry 
lar  and  twenty  five  cents,  that  of  a  mechanic,  of  a  farm,  shop,  or  nation, 
it  gives  to  the  mechanic  a  fraction  more  than  the!  The  conclusion  then  is,  which  I  wish  to  im 
interest  of  twenty  six  hundred  dollars,  above jpress  distinctly  upon  your  minds,  that  without 
what  the  laborer  receives.    Nor  do  I  know  extraordinary  ^a/ff«r,  extraordinary  industry^  or 


premature  infihn'tty,  are  of  course  excepted. 
If  you  have  favoured  me  with  your  attemion, 
you  will  have  perceived  that  this  is  but  k 
corollary  from  the  principles  established. 

Now,  a  competency — neither  poverty  nor 
riches — is  essential  to  our  happiness;  so  essen- 
tial, that  he  who  is  married  without  the  pos- 
session or  prospect  of  it  is  a  mad-man ;  «ind 
waving  all  courtesy,  the  girl  that  would  marry 
him  is  a  fool ;  and  that  as  well  whether  he  he 
in  the  possession  of  it  with  habits  likely  to 
dissipate  it,  as  when  he  is  without  either  the 
possession  or  prospect  of  it.  There  is  no  weigh- 
ing, nor  measuring,  nor  counting  the  calami- 
ties  incident  to  a  destitute  and  embarrassed 
condition.  They  press  upon  the  breast  of  a  mari 
like  an  incubus ;  they  obstruct  the  pulsation 
of  his  heart ;  they  deaden  the  current  of  his 
life  ;  they  wither  all  the  beauties,  with  which 
nature  would  cheer  him  by  day  and  fancy  be- 
guile him  by  night ;  they  are  the  ever  present 
messenger  of  fresh  and  evil  tidings.  And  nothing 
but  the  reduction  of  a  father  to  something  lew 
than  human,  or  the  elevation  of  him  to  some- 
thing more,  can  render  such  a  state  supporta* 
ble.  It  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  highest  du- 
ties and  ought  to  be  incalculated  from  the  cra- 
dle up,  as  well  upon  those  who  are  bom  to  -a 
competency,  to  maintain,  as  upon  those  who  arc 
not,  to  acqiMre  it;  for  it  is  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  all  the  virtues  and  essential  to  do- 
mestic comfort.  It  is  the  little  vase  of  eaj-th  in 
which  your  flowers  and  shrubs,  that  are  to  or- 
nament and  embalm  your  firfc  sides  and  sweet- 
en and  cheer  the  intercourse  and  sympathies  o; 
husband,  wife  and  children,  are  to  grow  and 
flourish.  Is  it  not  then  worth  a  little  self-denial, 
the  doffing  of  an  extra  ribbon,  and  another  and 
another  effort  to  accomplish  it?  Tell  -ne,  ye 
who  can  recollect  enough  of  the  trifles  you  have 
thrown  away  as  of  na.neles  importance  and  for 
which  you  were  not  a  whit  the  better,  to  wrap 
your  children  warm  in  flannel,  to  light  up  a 
cheerful  fire  in  your  own  neat  and  comfbrtablc 
dwellings,  to  spread  your  table  with  abundance 
of  wholesome  food,  and  to  cheer  you,  if  sick, 
with  the  prospect  that  these  blessings  will  con- 
tinue and  brighten  upon  vou,  without  the  aid, 
or  at  least  without  the  reproof,  of  charity,— 
tell  me,  is  it  not  worth  an  effort  > 

You  recollect,  that  without  extraordinan 
talent^  industry^  or  economy  wc  have  not^  n; 
more  to  expect  than  a  living.  While,  theref.  % 
1  have  only  time  to  urge  you  to  Imphovemfnt, 
without  dwelling  ufion  the  means  ;  and  to  re- 
double your  Dii  igekce,  without  noticing  whe-^- 
in  we  are  remiss ;  I  will  detain  you  for  a  mo- 
ment, if  you  please,  upon  the  subject  of  Eco- 
nomy—economy  within  your  houses;  ccono  ^s 
in  building  them ;  and  economy  in  one  other 
particular. 

Economy  is  to  industry,  what  the  memor\ 
is  to  the  mind — it  retains  for  use.  The  r  it 
secret  of  making  estates,  lies  in  this.  You  h  i  t 
only  to  apply  your  arithmetic  to  the  operation 


whether  there  is  much  difference  between  the 
cer»ainty  and  regularity  of  their  employment.^ 
It  is  plain  that  the  knowledge  of  his  trade  and 
be  tools  of  lus  occupation,  cannot  cost  this  8um« 


extraordinary  economy ^  no  man,  with  a  family, 
can  reasonably  expect  any  thing  more  than  a 
bare  living.  Those  whose  estates  are  already 
sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  old  age,  or 


of  compound  interest,  during  a  moderately  ''^^'^ 
life,  to  be  satisfied  of  this  fact.  A  dollar  ex- 
pended at  twenty-one,  docs  not  arxuratelv  de- 
note the  extent  ot  your  loss.  You  not  onl  y  M^e 
thedolUr,  but  you  lose  many  more,  which  with- 
out subjecting  you  to  any  trouble,  it  would  have 
earned  you.  You  grub  up  the  measure  ot  wh^^' 
which  is  well  sown,  and  in  a  good  soil,  and 
which  would  yield  you,  not  merely  one,  b.u 
an  annual,  and  a  perpetually  increasing  crop, 
Extend  the  application  of  this  remark  tovour 
expenses  for  dress,  furniture  and  equipn?e, 
and  indeed  to  your  business  and  methods  ot 
conducting  it,  you  will  find  various  particular^ 
in  which  savings  may  be  made,  triding  in  them- 
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-  Ues  1  adniii,  bill  it,  tUtir  result&i  weallh. 
Thrww  in  a  t'cw  ten  ciotljii:  bats,  fe  who  have 
our  e^iai^ii  to  maki:  and  who  would  vauU  tht^ 
*ikrik  withouL  wutg  or  trumpt;!;  throw  in  a  fi^w 
I M  of  6^  li<dl«r  ^9Cll»|  «  few  Mt^Mii^  «tO!it 
ujundanc  article  * — to  say  notlilng  of  Ithetr"  ap 
^>cnaagcs,  or  indications,  which  have  involved 
iii  such  uncertainty,  the  business  of  metallic 
research — throw  in  a  few  other  superfluous  com- 
modities, it  the  gallery  will  permit,  and  if  not, 
throw  them  in.  You  will  have  a  collection  di- 
rtctly,  which,  without  any  other  magic  than 
ihm  of  a  little  patience,  will  make  you  an  es- 
tate. 

However,  it  is  more  to  my  purpose  to  sug- 
gest, that  negligence,  in  the  department  of  a 
iiouse-wife,  will  either  make,  or  keep,  her  hus- 
ba.ud  poor.  No  providence  nor  exertions  of  a 
man  can  sustain  hi^  family  and  improve  their 
coiifeiiiion,  against  this  silent  and  ceaseless  cor- 
roisiuu  at  the  heart.  It  is  the  perpetual  drop- 
pir.^,  that  will  wear  the  marble  and  exhaust  a 
sea  ii  a  Qian,  therefore,  has  a  slatternly  wite, 
jt  ih  all  ov«*r  with  him.  The  wen  d  sisters  may 
wind  up  his  destiny  as  <«oon  as  they  please. 

hntering  upon  life,  a  young  man,  with  some 
ihiiig  before  hand,  builds  a  large  hous*-.  It  is 
tlitii  tp  be  tuinihhed.  By  this  time,  all  he  is 
worth  and  his  wite  too  and  perhaps  something 
Tiore,  is  invested  in  it.  fences  and  out-build 
ii'gs  must  correspond.  Repairs  must  be  made 
occasion  may  require.  I'axes  must  be  paid, 
(uiniture  replenished  as  fashion  varies.  And, 
^uh  such  a  fine  establishment,  there  would  be 
au  resisting  the  temptation  to  shew  it  frequently 
to  one's  friends.  Now  1  affirm,  that  at  the  age 
ct  htty,  if  instead  of  building,  he  had  hired,  or 
1  iiiiied  his  accommodations  strictly  to  his  wants, 
:he  capital  he  would  have  saved  and  the  profit 
up(.n  that  capital,  would  have  amounted  to  a 
'.landsonie  estate.  But  suppose  he  has  been  able 
!<i  maintain  and  educate  his  family.  When  he 
ri>aktrs  his  will,  he  gives  his  homestead  to  his 
tavorite  son,  and,  Jto  make  his  children  equal, 
charges  him  with  the  payment  of  legacies  to 
the  others.  Tlius  the  son  begins  life,  with  an 
accumulation  of  debt  upon  him,  and,  in  the  issue> 
-uiks  under   it.  where  you  will,  the  eye 

meets  with  a  succession  of  laige  houses,  in 
r\e«y  stage  of  dilapidation  fiom  brokeji  win- 
'ov^  s,  to  tiUling  sheds,  and  prostrate  walls.  And, 
•r.\\di  is  singularly  characteristic,  we  build  for 
summer ;  so  that  in  order  to  keep  cool,  one 
ihird  of  the  year,  we  have  full  employment,  the 
•/htr  two  thirds,  to  keep  warm.  A  different 
;jr  ctice  would  have  put  anew  face  upon  New 
h'l^land.  But  who  would  live  in  a  little  hutch 
>t  a  place  !  is  the  general  objection,  and  away 
(oes  all  a  man's  philosophy  on  the  subject. 

The  other  particular,  upon  which  1  promised 
\  remark,  although  too  important  to  be  passed 
:n  silence,  yet,  as  it  hi.8  been  the  subject  of 
oiiiinent  by  my  predecessors,  I  shall  be  ex- 
cused if  I  only  notice;  for,  if  the  certain 
cf>nsequence  of  ruin  to  health,  to  character,  to 
iurtune,  to  family,  and,  if  you  choose  to  look 
btvond,  the  career  of  ruin  onward  ;  if  to  a  man 
wr'o  admits  the  truth  of  these  realities,  and 
feels  them  too,  and  with  a  sensibility  that  mad 
(Itris  to  mental  torture,  and  deepens  to  antici- 
pated hell,  these  living  images  appeal  in  vain, 
vhat  think  you  words  can  do!  Oii,  there  is 
lot  in  nature,  an  object  more  to  be  coromiser- 
kted,  than  an  intemperate  man,  thus  bound 
oo\ki.  and  chained  to  his  destiny  by  this  tyrant 
hai)it.  He  b  in  the  condition  of  Laocoon,  in  ihe 
fouls  of  two  en'^rmous  serpents ;  and  what 
hcik;htens  the  horror  of  the  conception  and 
finishes,  the  analogy,  the  same  complicated 
wreathes,     the  stn>Qg  and  poisoaouB  and  xie 


*istle!jS  motiMiers  that  wring  tUti-  lather  to  J  cat  Is 
^tTu brace  his  children  al'»o.  Is  it  tiut  an 
uUject  worthy  ril  this  Society,  of  the  C«Trnl>Tiud 
eflbn  of  I  hi  a  s»aclety,  to  see  if  somethiai;  cau- 
not  be  dene  to  liti^  th«  progres!!  of  thli  apml^ 
ling  evil  ^  If  you  ca:nnot  extinguish  the  nre,^ 
may  you  not  countermine  and  counteract  it,  so 
that  when  the  materials  upon  which  it  feeds  are 
consumed,  it  shall  go  out  ^  But,  at  present,  it 
is  bursting  every  barrier  and  kindling  along  the 
whole  line  of  life. 

Upon  this  subject  of  economy,  a  wide  field  is 
open  for  remark.  The  facility  with  which  mo- 
ney was  made,  during  the  war  in  Burope,  has 
entailed  upon  the  country  generally,  habits 
both  of  thinking  and  acting,  that  leave  it  still 
questionable,  whether,  in  the  end,  we  shall  gain, 
or  lose  by  it.  And  the  rage  of  speculation  in 
lands,  seems  to  have  connected  itself,  in  its  in- 
fluence, like  an  evil  star,  with  the  generation 


The  important,  practical  i[U|air\\  ihoret'^rc, 
rtjiun)??  ty\ym  ii^  ;  rar>  any  thiiij;  be  done  to  s  rti  - 
prove  OHY  iri;Lri-v'  ' 

If  wc  all  becuTiK':  farmers,  the  effect  will  be, 
m  imcmmtt  «f  mad  *  Oimlmmm  ^ 

mand. 

I  know  of  but  one  answer  to  the  inquiry, 
and  of  but  one  expedient  that  promises  to  be 
effective. — We  must  manufacture,  so  far  as  wc 
are  able,  the  products  that  come  to  us,  in  mil- 
lions sterling,  from  other  countries.  I  am 
aware  that  the  public  journals,  with  but  few 
exceptions ;  the  periodical  works  ot  the  day ; 
and  the  notes  of  American  editors  and  publish- 
ers, appended  to  every  work  upon  political 
economy  that  passes  through  their  hands;  t» 
say  nothing  of^  the  prejudices  and  feelings  of 
the  people  on  the  subject ;  all  maintain,  that 
this  is  not  for  the  interest  of  the  farmer.  Their 
position  is,  that  he  ought  f  buy  hia  eoatj  vthere 


then  coming  into  being.  But  feel,  think  said  he  can  get  if  chea/ieat.  The  position  coataias  a 
act  as  we  may,  the  time  has  come  when  the  truth  ;  t^t  in  its  afiplicution^  it  is  false,  and  in 
airy  castles  of  other  days  must  crumble,  and  this  lies  a  deception  which  has  not  bc^en  with** 
estates  must  be  made,  if  at  all,  by  long  con- 1  out  its  effect. 

tinued,  well  directed  industry,  and  universal,'  1  admit,  that  as  between  two  American  matm- 
rigid  economy.  1  however  dismiss  the  topic,  facturers,  other  things  being  equal,  you  ought 
for  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  a  general  improve- 'to  buy  of  him  who  sells  the  cheapest.  This  is 
ment,  against  the  influence  of  your  poor  laws.! the  truth.  But,  as  between  an  American,  and 
They  are  a  direct  bounty  upon  indolence  and. a  foreign  manufacturer,  you  ought  not  to  buy 
extravagance.'  If  proviMon  were  to  be  made,, of  the  foreigner,  even  if  he  sell  the  cheapest, 
for  the  very  purpose  of  encouraging  these  posi- .This  is  the  falsehood;  and  this  position  I  am 
tive  evils,  1  know  not  how  it  could  be  done  |  to  sustain. 

more  effectually  than  it  has  been  done.  You  Let  us  suppose  that  we  were  to  manufacture  the 
take  from  men  the  motive  to  exertion,  when 'article  of  broadcloth,  to  the  extent  of  our  wants, 
you  provide  for  their  support  without  it.  If, — Capital  and  industry  must,  of  course,  embark 
either  the  indolent,  or  the  extravagant,  had  to  |  in  the  new  business.  That  capital  roust  have 
depend  upon  their  own  exertions  for  subsistence,  I  the  meand  by  which  to  operate — mill  seats, 
and  not  upon  their  more  industrious  and  pru- !  buildings,  machinery,  raw  materials,  laborers, 
dent  fellow  citizens;  if  thei^  was  neither  bed! That  industry  must  have  the  means  of  subsist- 
nor  board  spread  for  them  by  public  law  ;  they  jence.  The  effect  then  will  be,  to  create  an  addi- 
would  have  at  least  enough  of  the  instinct  of  jtional  demand  for  the  capital  and  industry  that  re- 
animals  about  them  to  make  some  provision  for  main,  and,  consequently  and  necessarily,  to  give 
themselves.  Those,  who  are  in  want  from  I  a  larger  profit.  As  the  produce  of  land  rises, 
misfortune,  or  infirmity,  have  an  interest  in  | land  itself  will  rise,  and  every  thing,  upon  which 
the  sympathies  of  the  heart  of  every  man,  I  the  increased  demand  bears,  will  rise.  Although 
upon  which  they  can  draw,  at  pleasure,  to  the  |  the  farmer  now  makes,  for  illustration  say,  dou- 
extent  of  their  need,  and  confer  a  favor,  while 'ble  the  money  he  did  before,  twelve  per  cent,  in- 
they  receive  an  obligation.    But  at  present,  they  stead  of  six,,  yet  the  capital  and  industry  thus 


are  like  debtors  in  the  company  of  felons. 

I  have  said,  that  the  income  of  the  common 
laborer  does  not  ordinarily  exceed  the  expen- 
ses of  his  family  ;  nor  that  -of  the  farmer  the 
interest  upon  the  current  cash  value  of  his  ca- 
pital, added  to  the  income  of  the  laborer.  But 
when  demand  for  labor  is  abundant  and  the 
supply  limited,  wages  will  rise  to  the  highest 
price  the  employer  can  afford  to  pay. ,  And 
when  the  demand  for  the  produce  of  land  is 
steady  and  increasing,  lands  will  rise  in  value 
and  to  an  indefinite  extent.   These  points  have 


embarked.  Cannot  return  to  be  invested  in  lands, 
because  lands  are  worth  double  the  money  they 
were  before.  The  capital,  therefore,  will  continue, 
and  the  pr<.fit  of  the  new  business  will  be  gradual- 
ly reduced  by  corrivalry  to  the  common  standard, 
or,  as  commonly  happens  at  fim,  to  something 
below  it;  but  at  that  |  oint  it  settles.  This  is  the 
way,  in  which  the  new  capital  and  industry  will 
affect  you.    Look  for  a  moment  to  ihcextevt. 

An  hundred  thousand  laborers,  converted  into 
soldiers,  not  only  create  a  demand  to  the  extent 
of  their  own  wants,  but  of  two  or  three  hundred 


been  established.  The  same  remark  will  apply  thousand  more,  whom  their  labor  supplied.  The 
generally  ;  lor  improvement,  in  any  one  branch » manufacture  of  broadcloth  merely,  would  give 
of  productive  industry,  affects  beneficially  the  new  employment  to  a  multitude  of  men,  women 
whole  community.  aiid  children.    It  would  call  into  being  a  variety 

I'he  question  then  is,  and  a  question  worthy 'of  new  crops,  such  as  woad,  rape-seed,  teasles, 
of  your  consideration,  addressing-itself  to  avi-!&c.  It  would  introduce  into  your  pastures  ano- 
tal  interest  of  New  England,  how  are  we  to  ther  variety  of  stock — the  fine  wool  sheep;  and 


i?icrea&e  the  value  of  our  lands?  or,  which  is 
the  same  thing  in  other  words,  how  are  we 
to  im/irove  our  market  ? 

You  have  looked  at  home  and  abroad  for  a 
succession  of  years.  Your  merchants  have  ex- 
plored every  sea  and  port;  and  you  have  no 
reason  to  expect  an  improvement  in  your  ex- 
ternal commerce,  for  it  rests  upon  the  basis  of 
general  reciprocity.  We  know  not  what  new 
channels  of  commerce  may  be  optned,  nor  what 
mines  of  wealth  explored.  These  are  among 
the  continf^encies  of  the  future,  upon  which  no 
jcalcttiation  can  be  made,  nor  reliance  placfKi. 


when  you  t  collect  »hat  about  two  million  pounds 
of  wool,  costint?  little  less  than  two  million  d  liars, 
were  imported  during  the  last  year,  you  will  form 
some  conception  of  the  value  of  this  article.  It 
would  create  engineers  and  machinists,  and  fur- 
nish extensively  new  employment  to  smiths, 
joiners,  carpenters,  and  mechanics  of  all  kinds. 

But  instead  of  broadcloth  merely,  suppose  we 
were  to  manufacture  the  endless  variety  of  pro- 
ducts, for  which  we  are  now  dependent  upon  the 
workshops  of  Europe.  Would  it  not  gpve  a  new 
impulse  to  industry  !  Would  it  not  create  a  new. 
deinand  for  produce !   And.  it  would  be  oont- 
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dieting  a  law  of  nature  to  say,  that  lands  would 
not  rise  in  consequence. 

We  are,  however,  not  left  to  speculation 
upon  this  subject.  We  have  the  demonstration 
of  experience,  as  well  as  the  conclusions  of 
reason.  Go  to  Waitham,  to  Providence,  to 
Munson,  to  Southwick — go  into  the  vicinity  of 
any  manufacturing  establishment, — Col.  Shep- 
herd's of  this  town,  for  example — a  prominent 
case  to  illustrate  and  establish,  not  only  the 
truth  of  the  position  assumed,  but  to  shew 
what  individual  enterprise,  skill  and  perse- 
verance, are  able  to  accomplish, — and  open 
your  eyes,  and  the  proof  will  enter. 

If  we  continue  to  buy  the  manufactures  of 
other  countries,  we  must  continue  to  sell  at 
present,  or  more  reduced,  prices.  But,  if  we 
manufacture  ourselves  and  pay  more  for  what 
we  consume,  we  shall  be  indemnified  in  the  ad 
yance  of  produce,  rise  of  land,  and  general 
improvement  of  the  market.  Ask  a  gentleman 
from  Springfield,  whether  he  had  better  pay 
ten  dollars  for  his  musket,  with  the  resulting 
benefit  of  the  armory,  taking  into  the  account, 
not  only  its  influence  upon  his  shop,  but  upon 
his  produce  and  lands,— or  eight,  for  one  from 
the  tower  of  London,  without  it  ?  And  yet  the 
position  would  be  as  tenable  in  relation  to  him 
as  it  is  in  relation  to  the  farmer.  It  would  be 
as  much  for  his  interest  to  buy  his  gun,  where 
he  can  get  it  cheapest,  as  for  the  farnier,  to 
buy  his  coat. 

I  have  presented  you  with  but  one  view  of 
thib  subject;  but  in  relation  to  the  farming 
interest,  it  is  in  my  apprehension  decisive.  How 
then  is  the  object  to  be  accomplished  ? 

.Manufacturers,  at  present,  having  large  ca- 
pital and  able  to  hold  their  goods,  continue 
their  business.  But  there  are  no  new  establish- 
ments, unless  it  may  be  in  the  manufacture  of 
cotton.  There  can  be  none.  Capital  will  not 
be  embarked,  unless  sales  are  regular.  There 
can  be  no  regularity,  nor  certainty  of  sale,  while 
the  market  is  left  to  fluctuate  under  the  une- 
qual importation  of  British  goods,  which  are 
more  or  less,-  according  to  many  causey  alike 
beyond  our  apprehension,  or  control.  Who 
could  have  anticipated,  that,  in  imitation  of  the 
satinett  into  which  our  coarse  wool  is  wrought, 
such  quantities  of  goods  would  have  been  thrown 
into  market  and  sold  at  less  than  sterling  cost, 
as  nearly  to  annihilate,  at  least  for  a  time,  this 
valuable  branch  of  our  domestic  industry  and 
reduce  the  growth  of  the  raw  material  to  a  lo 
sing  business?  You  might  as  well  expect  a  man, 
not  a  Knight  of  Malta,  but  a  sergeant  of  the 
guard  here,  to  list  himself  for  conflict  with  one 
or  twenty,  as  might  hafifien^  he  unarmed  and 
they  in  steel,  as  that  an  individual,  or  company 
of  individuals,  should  attempt,  under  existing 
circumstances,  to  rival  Great  Britain  in  the  bu- 
siness of  manufacturing.  Sales  are  fair  and 
prompt  to-day ;  to  morrow,  a  ware-house  of 
London  is  emptied  in  the  streets  of  Boston. 
The  manufacturer  will  hold  his  goods,  if  he  can  ; 
if  not,  he  must  sacrifice  them ;  and  in  either 
event,  sustain  loss. 

Let  the  government,  therefore,  give  birth  and 
pf^oHction  to  manufactures,  by  increasing  the 
duties  on  impoi  tulions,  cautiously  and  prudently, 
but  to  the  needful  extent.  Practice  will  soon 
perfect  skill;  competition,  reduce  prices;  and 
cht  advance  of  the  consumer  return  to  him,  in 
another  form,  with  rich  commissions. 

But  the  commerci  il  theory  is,  **  let  manufac- 
tures alone, — if  profiiabK ,  they  need  no  pro 
tection  ;  if  otherwise,  they  do  not  deserve  it." 

1  have  already  replied  to  this  assumption.  I 
have  no  disposition  to  retort  it.  The  mine  is 
rich.  It  is  ours.  If  we  pei*mit  other  nations 


to  work  it,  it  is  our  own  folly,  or  something 
worse. 

But  I  answer  further.  It  is  admitted,  and  by 
those  who  resist  an  increase  of  .duties,  that  the 
existing  factories  are  profitable  to  the  country. 
Yet,  but  for  the  exclusion  of  British  goods,  by 
the  declaration  of  war,  there  would  not  have 
been  a  spindle  in  operation  to  this  day. 

I  answer,  further.  The  arguments  against  an 
increase  of  duties,  go,  with  a  concentration  of  all 
their  force,  to  shew,  that  there  should  be  no 
duties  at  all. 

I  answer  still  further,  and  my  appeal  is  to  this 
society."  You  patronise  household  manufactures 
and  encourage  ^hem  by  your  rewards.  You  do 
right.  But  upon  what  principle  is  it,  that  the 
labor  of  a  girl,  that  turns  a  single  spindle,  can 
be  productive,  and  the  labor  of  another,  that 
turns  one  hundred,  the  reverse.^  There  is  the 
expense  of  the  machinery!  True,  and  there  is 
the  saving  of  the  wages  and  board  of  ninety - 
nine  persons.  And  not  only  so ;  while  the  la- 
bor of  one  hundred  persons  is  thus  despatched 
by  one,  the  ninety  nine  are  all  at  liberty,  and 
each  of  them  can  do  as  much  work,  in  the  same 
way,  as  the  individual  spinstei*.  It  ttie  one  de- 
serves patronage,  therefore,  1  leave  it  for  you 
to  determine,  whether  the* other  is  not  entitled 
to  protection  ?  But  the  master  of  a  faiiiily,  it  he 
cannot  sell,  can  consume;  tae  manufacturer 
however,  must  sell,  or  his  business  must  cease. 
And,  therefore, , a  wise  government  will  enable 
him  to  doit — not  for  his  own  sake  merely,  bui 
for  the  good  of  the  great  fraternity ;  or,  if  you 
please,  of  the  family. 

The  balance  of  trade,  as  it  respects  England, 
is  against  us;  but  the  conclusion,  that  therefore 
it  is  a  losing  trade,  is  denied.  Without  stopping 
to  trace  the  arguments  in  their  windings,  or  con- 
tending that  the  custom  house  returns  indicate 
the  exact  truth  on  this  subject,  or  Gontrov'trt- 
ing  the  position,  that  it  does  not  follow,  of  courae, 
that  it  is  a  losing  trade;. yet  it  is  quite  apparent 
that  an  individual  may  purchase  and  consume 
more  than  he  can  pay  for.  A  nation  may  do  the 
same.  And  an  indiviaual  does  it,  when  tnc 
amount  ot  his  purchases  and  consumption,  for  a 
given  time,  exceeds  the  spare  prouuct  of  his 
industry  and  capital,  supposed  to  constitute  his 
means,  for  the  same  time.  A  nation  does  it, 
under  like  circumstances.  When  an  individval 
mortgages  his  estate,  or  parts  with  vested  and 
productive  property,  to  the  trader,  his  condi- 
tion is  obvious.  What  means  then,  permit  me 
to  inquire,  the  almost  unlimited  transmission  ol 
stock,  both  bank  and  national,  to  England  •» 
When  the  day  of  reckoning  and  payment  comes, 
let  the  guardians  of  the  public  credit  look  to  it, 
that  its  pillars  do  not  tremble. 

It  is  not  two  hundred  years  since  Great  Britain 
imported  her  broadcloths  from  Belgium,  and  not 
one  hundred  since  she  derived  her  cotton  goods 
from  Germany.  Had  she  acted  upon  the  pri 
ciples  which  we  oppose,  she  would  not  have 
sold  a  yard  of  either,  even  in  her  own  market, 
to  this  time,  while  now  she  supplies  half  the 
world  with  both.  But,  instead  ot  leaving  manu 
factures  to  originate  and  protect  themselves,  she 
originated  them,  by  prohibitory  and  protecting 
duties.  In  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  we  find  the 
great  B.icon,  vehement,  in  protesting  against  the 
importation  of  foreign  products,  on  account  of 
the  national  dependence  and  poverty  which  it 
involved.  To  this  day  the  ports  of  Great  Britain 
are  closed  against  the  introduction  of  .a  single 
manufactured  article,  which  British  industry  and 
British  capital  can  make.  No  sooner  did  our 
straw-braid  find  its  way  into  London,  than  a 
petition  went  to  Parliament  .for  an  act  of  exclu- 
sion. 


Suppose  the  tables  reversed  and  that  wc  could 
undersell  Great  Britain,  in  her  own  market.— 
Would  she  permit  it  ?  She  would  sacrince  her 
manufacturing  capital,  it  will  be  said.  1  say 
more.  She  would  not  only  sacrifice  that,  but  her 
agricultural  capital  with  it. 

It  may  be  for  the  interest  of  the  merchant, 
that  importation  should  be  free,  and  consumjitiou 
to  the  extent  of  our  ability  to  pay.  The  more  he 
sells,  the  greater  his  profit.  But  it  is  not  for  lut 
interest  of  the  farmer,  nor  of  the  country.  It 
will  pave  your  commercial  cities  with  gold,  but 
it  will  fill  your  towns  with  beggars.  I  say  mis, 
not  that  1  love  Cxsar  less,  but  that  I  love  Home 
more.*'  The  agricultural  interest,  in  connexion 
with  commerce  mereiy^  never  did  become  rich, 
and  never  will,  and  never  can.  Its  capital  is  too 
limited;  its  products  too  bulky;  its  market  too 
remote.  What  makes  an  acre  of  cabbages  b 
the  vicinity  of  Boston,  worth  ten  acres  of  com 
in  the  country  >  Or  an  acre  of  land,  for  mere 
tillage^  worth  an  hundred  dollars  there,  that 
would  not  be  worth  ten  here?  The  demand 
must  be  brought  home  to  you.  The  country  must 
be  filled  with  activity  and  industry,  not  of  the 
plough  and  spade  merely ;  but  of  the  spindle  aiid 
loom  ;  the  forge  and  hammer,  and  ail  the  bu^y 
machinery  of  the  manufacturing  process.  It  is 
this,  and  ,this  only,  that  can  make  you  rich.^ 
The  principles,  that  govern  your  Income,  shevr 
that  it  cannot  be  otherwise.  And  your  innumer- 
able mill-seats  and  the  abundance  of  your  water 
power,  are  an  indication  of  nature,  and  a  pledge 
too,  that  you  may  become  rich  in  this  wav. 

But  the  price  of  labor  ! — Sell  your  wheat 
for  two  shillings  and  six  pence  by  the  bushel,  aud 
you  may  hire  labor  for  a  shilling.  Nominal  va- 
lues are  of  no  importance.  Relative  value  is  the 
only  thing  material. 

But  the  revenue — the  support  of  govern- 
ment!— I  am  aware  that  when  you  buy  a  coat, 
yoH  pay  a  tax.  One  part  of  the  price  goes  tor 
the  support  of  government ;  the  other  to  pay  lor 
the  cloth.  But  1  answer — pay  directly,  what  you 
now  pay  indirectly,  and  what  you  pay,  with  a 
triple  profit,  us  well  upon  that  part  of  the  cost 
of  your  coat  which  is  tax,  as  that  which  is  cloth  ; 
one  to  ttie  importer,  one  to  the  retailer,  and  a 
third  to  the  intermediate  merchant. 

rhe  government  that  appeals  to  the  under- 
standing and  consults  the  interests  of  the  people, 
will  never  lack  resources  while  any  reinain. 

I  would  venture  to  inquire  then,  whether,  since 
British  ships  have  contrived  to  find  employment, 
and  British  merchants  to  make  fortunes,  and 
British  subjects  to  accumulate  a  fund  in  the 
hands  of  government,  to  the  unexampled  amount 
of  their  national  debt,  notwithstanding  an  abso- 
lute exclusion  of  foreign  manufactures,  our  com- 
mercial and  mercantile  interests — distinguished 
as  our  merchants  are  for  enterprise — may  not, 
possibly,  survive  a  more  limited  importation  of 
them  ? 

Increase  of  population  and  consequent  demand 
for  produce,  originally  gave,  and  still  give,  va- 
lue to  land.  Haw  injurious,  therefore,  to  New 
England  has  been  the  emigration  to  the  west- 
ward! The  magic  that  has  reared  the  towns 
and  villages  in  that  part  of  the  country,  has 
been  your  citizens  and  your  capital,  under  the 
double  influence  of  increased  exertion  and  in- 
creased economy,  the  prevalent  virtues  of  a  nev 
settlement.  I  know  that,  politically,  some  ad- 
vantages may  accrue  from  a  New  England  popu- 
lation there,  and  1  by  no  means  wish  ill  to  those 
of  our  friends  who  are  interested  in  the  lands 
there,  but,  to  the  same  extent  as  emigration 
prevails,  the  value  of  property  is  reduced  here, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  of  capital  and  of  men— 
the  most  valuabU  of  all  capitaL  It  is  this,  amoaf 
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caw^x^  tluu  ha^  Icfi  fariuii  upon  the  liUU 
ui  tetiii4it%  wilhgui  purcUti&et  ri,  and  wxih' 
|iri9c«  fileed^^t     dvcrf  viuo^  for  a  £ucce»- 


occM^y  and  wouUt  Irnvt^  !4domed  any  othw;r.  Voy  Tht  r*?j^''  ^owr  iKinl,  or  btmy  cxcrc^ciruc**, 
meet  with  oihrrs,  Ihe  circle  ot  wtio:%e  bcittg  Uruj^oii  the  comiirt,  ivIiicLi  bointHimei  fumovt 
nEProwedto  self  i^inie,  ftodwIiDifi  tiiiagiaaUaUiUurrouDdii  the  top  ihc  Koof,  accn^iimieU  per* 
in  lU  moi^t  plairfttt  3Uid  dlteiftrit^t  flj^ht«t  tiev&r  haiis,  hf  the  iron  loek*  le^hiclt  ha-s  fanencd  a  c(<»g 
mres  bf-'>  ond  it,  Itir  fetter }  it  also  otay  proceed  from  no  ri^bl« 

lilt  as  we  are  all  embftrked  in  the  sAmc  venel,  i^itse*  and  U  then  6ttppo*ed  to  be  ticredltary*— » 
the  conciusiofi  is,  we  have  atorma  enouf^h  to  en-  j  Ho^rever,  1  have  never  It^^a  tl .fiSteuiJlf 
councei'  and  calamities  to  endure  in  this  voyajge  of  |  cured  ;  the  horsen  feyppoied  la  be  OMTP^t  aevw 
life*  without  minimi in>!^  bittenitss  in  eitch  otUtrS]  siiiiKih*^;  sritu.d  in  work* 

cups  or  iiiiiUJngpoisGii  intotacii  ultif  rs  contorts.  [  A  '/ uUi  ur  /^ifrny  quiUor^  or  whitlow^  W  *li* 
quiviileat  I*  exacted,  or  courerrtU,  Uuf  mils  VVt;  mar  the  ificoiiiparable  beauty  of  our  iiiht  ri-  MUiaUd  uu  lIu^  ci>roTici,  or  b^^twectj  hair  aftd 
re  rxNtgh  ;  but  the  busintisis  of  gra;:uig  afftitdis  tanct,  by  peiiy  disputes  and  i^vajnes  j^tiiomj^  our*  Tb^j.'ie  v^hich  I  luivt  ^et-it,  vven.^  immcdl* 

("ii^urc  tfl  farmers,  for  the  very  ptirpost' of  en^-  iicivcs.     Hun  ovtr  tbt  loap  of  tlie  world;  you  ately  ab^jvL         inside  quarter;  when  d^-'t-nly 

c^tnnot  hclL^ct  a  spot  more  privileged  than  that j seated,  tlK  v  urt  no  otherwise  curable,  th*iu  wjUt 


Vfiai  tisdu««  lM*y  subject  to  deple- 


Tlw  iMHUVdes  of  Providenceare  distributed  with 
^ralnpttrualiiy  than  we  ii-nagine.  Wherever 
pfi^^C^  1^  l^iven,  or  haixlnhip  imposed,  an 
'    '  U  exacted,  or  couferrtd.    Uur  hill 


ijfig  the»i  to  subdue  the  rebeUious  character  uf 
/;c  iwil.    Our  river  lands  are  productive  i  but 
price  of  them  b  comparatively  high,  and, 
*  j^iirlding  the  proprietor  a  better  return 


which  yuQ  occupy.  We  wisib  the  patriots  of 
South  Ameiica,  of  Spain,  of  Greece,  success; 
because  we  Jook  Forward  to  the  time,  when  they 


 Jdv  itie  Iauf03»t  itf  yiey  ma^f  ini|b^  ^Wa\  y  iu       po^^it  without  Umi^tfi^ 

xact  of  Mid  more  labor,  'whir  industry  and  tloh  and  may  possess  wfihout  end.    iBut,  a;fter 
rconomy,  the  necessity  of  which  is  a  blessing, 
«c  c<jkn  all  live,  and  in  the  Arcadia  of  the  wes- 
cin  world,  they  are  not  exempt  from  the  com- 
•  111  lot.    At  certain  points  of  remove,  deformi- 
r>  disappear  in  the  indistinctness,  or  blend  in 
light,  of  the  landscape.    For  more  reasons 
'  .ail  1  have  time  to  assign  New  England  isth|: 
/.act:  in  which  to  live  and  to  die. 

1  he  classihcation  of  men  in  society  is  not  ar- 
»  trary,  but  grows  out  of  the  nature  of  things^ 
v^u  may  as  well,  theretore,  attempt  to  change 
;  It  immutable  principles  upon  which  society  is 
.  Uiuicd,  as  to  change  the  organization  of  it  in 
Ml-  particular.  You  cannot  do  the  one,  without 
i.io  other.  Each  department  of  industry,  wheth- 
er lutellectual  or  corporeal,  is  filled,  because 
i:u  re  is  something  in  it  to  be  done,  by  which 
.iS:.isTeiice,  or  distinction,  or  both  may  be  gained. 
1  diversity  of  occupation  forms  classes,  all 
;:  >\cined  by  the  same  motive,  aud  posting,  with 
'^hut  ability  they  have,  to  the  same  results. — 
\\  ere  you  to  take  the  fabric  of  the  social  state 
to  pieces,  therefore,  it  would  make  itself  up 
.^.xii*  in  the  san/e  general  form.  As  in  every 
»  uai  acter  so  in  very  class,  there  are  blemishes 
^j'vl  defects;  but  much  of  the  unhappiness  of  men 
i  epulis  from  magnify  in, ^  the  one  and  the  other. — 
Auu  It  will  usually  be  fu.ind,  that  he  who  is  most 
.)  fault,  is  most  censorious;  and  that  the  sa^ne 


the  loss  ol  yk^vL  of  the  hoof,  whence  a  stiiai  oi 
apparent  partition,  up  above  the  heel,  called  a 
fuine  quarter*   la  this  latter  case,  the  aoundnesi 


tif  th^  boftd  tm  $6a«iGdr  ever  be  fl9|»eiidfid  m 
"^d  he     liable  \o  drop  down  suddenly  on  liis 
they  shall  have  gone  through  the  struggle  of 'way,  as  1  have  more  than  once  experienced  to 
right  against  wrong,  of  the  people  against  power,  j  my  cost. 

they  will  hardly  have  improved  their  condition.  The  sand-crack  \^  a  small  cleft  on  the  exter- 
until,  by  education  and  moral  culture,  they  shall  nal  surface  of  the  hoof.  No  horse  ought  to  work 
have  formed  the  mass  of  population  into  a  race! a  single  day  with  one,  because  if  neglected,  or 
of  men,  capable  of  understanding  their  rights,  j  aggravated  by  work,  the  crack  may  enlarge,  and 
as  well  as  able  to  assert  them.  True,  the  con- lend  in  a  quittor,  and  false  quarter, 
vulsions  of  the  revolution  break  up  the  old  foun- 1  Of  the  founder  in  feet,  chest  or  body,  the 
dations  of  despotism;  lay  open  the  unexplored ; symptoms  are  so  well  known,  as  to  need  ho  de- 
recesses  and  dormitories  and  cells  of  supersti-  scripiion.  Progression  seems  universally  impe- 
tion;  and  send  the  light  and  air  of  truth  and  li-  ded.  The  horse  bears  upon  his  heels,  and  in* 
berty  through  the  dark  domain  of  many  centuries  dines  backward.  Few  recover,  even  if  the  dis- 
of  mysterious  and  terrific  power  ;  and  prepare  ease  be  sudden  and  acute 

the  way,  by  thus  rolling  their  scourge  fiercely  Hunnintf-thrusnett  are  a  foetid  discharge  from 
over  the  earth,  for  another  and  a  better  state  of  the  frog,  the  aperture  of  which,  in  consequence, 
things;  yet  the  time  is  far  distant, -when  your  appears  moist,  the  horn  perhaps  decayed.  It 
sun  will  shine  in  their  firmanent ;  when  the  dews  indicates  a  strong,  full  habit,  and  hard  feeding, 
of  your  parochial,  religious  and  civil  institutions,  and  has  been  well  compared  by  Bartlet,  to  the 
will  descend  upon  their  mountains,  and  awaken,  copious  excretion  ot  sweat  from  human  feet, 
into  life,  the  countless  blessings  and  beauties  of  which  it  would  be  dangerous  to  repel.  To  talk 
your  free  and  happy  land.  Here  you  have  perfect  of  curing  running  thrushes,  is  merely  to  amuse, 
security  for  life,  liberty  and  property.  Here,  you  ;  Horses  much  liable  to  them,  will  always  have 


have  equalnghtsandetitial  honors.  He  who  will, 
may  run  the  race  and  take  the  garland,  or  scalt  the 
heights  and  deck  himself  with  the  plumes  of 
glory.    I  would  inspire  you,  therefore,  with  the 


tender  heels,  and  should  be  ridden  with  bar- 
shoes. 

Corns,  upon  horses,  bear  no  analogy  with  those 
upon  the  human  feet ;  indeed  the  term  is  a  raisno- 


i-mt,  which  kindles  at  the  renown  or  elevation 
•t  another,  would  plant  itself  upon  the  crown  of 
!hf  arch  ot  both,  either  by  mounting  to  its  height, 
v.r  jy  levelling  it  to  its  capacity.    There  are  law- 
t- 1  s  who  are  the  ornaments  of  their  profession  ; 


deepest  emotions  of  filial  and  grateful  affection -mer.  There  are  still  callous,  horny  excrescen- 
for  your  pilgrim  fathers; — these  are  the  fruits  ces about  horses  feet,  similar  enough,  in  all  res- 
of  their  toil ;  this  is  the  land  of  their  sepulture  ; '  ' 


here  all  your  hopes  are  anchored  ; — and  1  would 
elevate  you  in  adoration  to  Him  who  has  mani- 
fested Himself  more  distinctively,  theirs  and 
yours,  than  to  any  other  people  on  the  earth. — 
O  *  it  is  a  subject  upon  which  I  would  dwell,  and 


.Uier!»  who  are  the  disgrace  of  it.  There  arejgrow  immortal  as  the  theme.  But  I  am  admon 
:ncn  of  power  and  authority,  who  are  the  bene-]ished  that  1  have  passed  the  limits  of  the  hour 


iv-tois  of  their  country;  others  who  are  its'assigned  me, 
scourge.  There  are  men  of  fortune,  whose  rich-  must  part. 
t>  ^ive  means  to  charity  and  influence  to  virtue, 
that  are  the  golden  spires  that  glitter  upon  the 
raiiitol  of  society — objects  upon  which  the  sun 
loves  to  shine  and  from  which  to  reflect  his  own 
btdtns  of  munificent  glory.  There  are  others, 
on  whom  Fi*ovidence  seems  to  have  smiled  and 
aioiind  whom  to  have  scattered  a  profusion  of 
lemporal  blessedness  ana  all  the  radiance  of  tern 
pornl  honors,  who  are  nevertheless  an  iron 
Uiuiid  coast,  from  which  a  fellow  creature,  how- 
tvci  he  m  ly  have  been  shipwrecked  in  the 
iturms  of  life,  however  much  an  object  of  pity 
aiid  compassion  and  charity,  had  better  keep  off 
aiid  trust  himself  to  the  mt  rcy  of  the  elements — 
ac-iMSt  upon  which  there  is  no  lifeboat,  and  alonj^ 
wluch  the  passing  mariner,  whatever  tempests 
mdv  beat  upon  him  and  with  whatever  blackness 
01  (Urkness  cover  him,  never  ventures  the  signal 
ot  distress  a  second  time  I  might  run  through 
ail  the  classes  in  the  circle  of  society  and  applv 
ihv  same  general  remarKs  to  indivi  luals  of  each. 
Vui.  meet  with  farmers  and  mechanics  who  are 
^ouspicuoualy  worthy,  whoadoni  the  station  they 


There  is  a 


ADVICE  TO  YOUNG  FARMERS. 
On  the  appelatives,  qualities,  habits  and 
defects  of  horses. 
C Continued  /rem  Ab.  45,  fiugeSSS,  Vol,  5.  J 
Hindgaiia,  improperly  so  called,  arc  encysted 
tumours,  or  bags  filled  with  a  gelatinous  fluid  or 
jelly,  which  being  pressed  from  the  tendons  by 
over  weight  or  exertion,  stagnates  between  the 
joints,  and  forms  for  it  self  those  cysts  or  bags. — 
Their  situation  upon  the  pastern  joints  is  well 
known.  Some  horses  are  very  little  subject  to 
them,  even  if  hard-worked  ;  others  will  have 
them  before  they  have  dune  any  work  at  all.  If 
not  too  large,  and  they  feel  ela.sticand  disappear 
on  rest,  they  do  not  render  the  horse  unsound ; 
but  if  large,  and  soijt  to  the  touch,  they  become 
exceedingly  painful,  and  the  horse  soon  grows 
lame.    The  only  radical  cure  is  excision,  which 


pects,  to  human  corns,  but  they  are  not  so  dis» 
tinguished.  We  are  to  suppose  the  feet  of 
Csesar's  horse  had  proper  corns.  The  ailment, 
in  question,  is  called  by  the  French  bleime,  and 
is,  properly,  a  bruised  spot  or  speck  upon  the 
sole  of  the  heel,  wearing  either  a  red  and  blood- 
shot, or  black  appearance,  according  as  it  is  re- 
cent or  otherwise,  as  we  observe  of  the  same  ac- 
time, — when  friends  xident  in  the  human  nail.  Its  most  common  ori- 
gin is  from  bad  shoeing,  and  is  curable  by  the 
contrary.  I  have  cured,  perfectly,  very  bad 
corns  of  two  years  standing,  which  never  after- 
wards appeared,  in  the  course  of  years,  the 
hack  dying  in  my  possession. 

The  feet,  in  general,  may  be  divided  into  the 
extremes  of  hard  and  soft,  both  of  which  are 
too  frequently  met  with,  I  have  had  two  hacks 
with  feet  of  each  kind ;  one  of  which  I  rode  con- 
stantly nine,  the  other,  occasionally,  three  or 
four  years.  For  too  hard  feet  I  know  of  no  reme- 
dy, except  their  constantly  running  abroad,  and 
then  a  fortnight's  work  upon  the  road,  will  ren- 
der them  so  feverish  and  painful,  that  your 
horse  will  be  crippled ;  in  short,  will  have  the 
appearance  of  an  incipient  founder.  Over- 
strong  and  hard  hoofs  are  said  to  occasion  lame- 
ness, by  compressing  the  internal  structure  of 
the  foot.  Their  appearance  is  usually  hii^h  and 
deep,  sometimes  like  ass-hoofs,  very  hollow, 
with  scarcely  any  frog;  sometimes  much  con- 
tracted atop  by  the  coronary  rings;  at  others. 


I  have  experienced,  and  shall  describe  in  its  deep,  thick,  and  clubbed,  and  the  horse,  though 
place.  I  sound,  goes  in  a  fumbling  way.  I  have,  now  »r  ^ 
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then,  heen  W  elch  horses  with  this  last  descrip- 
tion of  feet,  which  soon  become  lame  in  the 
stable.  Soft  feet,  and  low  tender  heels,  may  do 
great  service  throughout,  with  bar  shoes,  and 
constant  attention.  Bred  hacks  are  apt  to  havt 
the  feet  too  small ;  and  often  you  will  find  horses, 
with  feet  of  the  right  black  flint  colour,  and  to 
all  appearance  unexceptionable,  and  yet  they 
will  stand  no  service  on  the  road. 

jiliguando  bonus  dormitat  HomeruSj  and  1 
think  Dr.  Bracken's  wits*must  have  been  at  any 
rate  sleepy,  when  he  corrected  Sir  W  illiam 
Hope,  for  the  assertion,  that  tender  footed  hor 
ses  bear  heavy  upon  the  hand ;  a  fact,  of  which 
I  have  had  long  and  troublesome  conviction. — 
We  do  not  often  catch  the  good  Doctor  napping; 
b  ut  I  can  mention  another  instance.  To  oblige 
his  friend.  Sir  William  Parsons,  as  it  should 
seem.  Bracken  disgraced  his  excellent  work,,  by 
inserting  a  cruel  and  ridiculous  pretended  reme- 
dy for  cutting  benind  ;  which  was,  to  fasten  a 
knotted  whipcord  between  the  horse's  thighs; 
as  if  the  infliction  of  torture^  could  possibly  j 
change  mal-contormation,  or  strengthen  weak- 
ness. How  like  to  the  cruel  sophistries  of  igno- 
rant and  cold  hearted  political  quacks,  who  pun- 
ish misfortune  in  terrorem. 

Heavy  shouldered  horses,  and  high,  hammer- 
ing goers,  beat  and  founder  their  feet.  The  ill 
consequences  of  being  forelow^  in  a  saddle  horse, 
are  sufficiently  obvious;  but  to  a  pack  horse,  it 
is  an  advantage.  The  old  prejudice,  in  favour 
of  short  backs,  round  barrels,  and  carcases  rib- 
bed home  up  to  the  huggen  bones,  seems  to  have 
given  way  to  the  reasonings  of  Bracken;  and 
the  idea  of  an  equal  and  proper  distribution  of 
length,  is  in  general  adopted  by  our  sporting 
people.  Indeed,  to  view  the  back  of  a  horse, 
merely  as  a  bearing  fixed  upon  upright  columns, 
the  intent  of  which  is  solely  to  stand  under  a 
given  weight,  a  short  bearing  would  have  the 
preference;  but  as  the  back  of  a  horse  is  des 
tined'to  move,  as  well  as  sustain  weight,  it  must 
be  considered  how  far  a  defect  of  its  longitude, 
and  an  irregularity  in  the  general  disposition  of 
length,  roftards  action.  Our  Jockies  say,  **  A 
racer,"  they  might  have  said  a  goer,  **  must 
have  length  somewhere."  That  is  perfectly 
just ;  but  in  consequence,  it  always  happens, 
that  a  horse  which  wants  length  in  his  back,  will 
be  sure  to  have  it  in  some  improper  place,  the 
legs  for  instance  Short-backed  stallions  are 
very  apt  to  get  leggy,  spider-shaped  stock.  A 
horse  which  stands  over  a  great  deal  of  ground, 
may  be  a  goer,  merely  by  virtue  of  his  general 
length,  if  his  shoulder  be  not  too  unfavourably 
made. 

The  spine,  being  too  short,  is  not  sufficiently 
pliable,  and  the  want  of  room  between  the  ribs, 
and  hip  bones,  occasions  the  entrails  ^o  be  so 
pressed  towards  the  lungs  in  action,  as  m  a  con- 
siderable degree  to  impede  inspiration.  Length 
of  back  will  always  be  found  advantageous,  when 
there  is  sufficient  general  substance,  and  particu- 
larly, width  and  Iswell  of  the  musgles  in  the 
loins  and  fillets  ;  but  short  backs  are  infinitely 
to  be  preferred  to  long  thin  shapes,  with  hollow 
flanks,  and  narrow  weak  lines. 

Hollow  backs  are  apparently  weak,  and  the 
curvature  of  the  spine  must  m  degree  hinder 
action,  as  well  as  all  other  irregularities  of  form 
Horses  of  this  form  have  sometimes  a  very  ele- 
vated crest,  look  handsomely  mounted,  give  an 
easy,  convenient  seat,  and  are  pleasant  goers. — 
High,  or  breani'backed  horses,  throw  the  saddle 
forward,  and  are  liable  to  be  galled  by  it,  and 
are  often  hard  stumping  goers.  But  a  horse, 
unless  a  capital  one  be  the  object,  must  never  be 
rejected,  merely  on  account  of  being  either  hol- 
low, or  nwine-backed. 


1  am  uncertain,  whether  a  mare,  so  much  hurt 
in  her  loins,  as  to  be  called  brnken-backed ,  would 
breed  ;  but  thoroughly  convinced,  that  every 
horse  of  that  description  should  be  knocked  on 
the  head.  They  are  sometimes  styled  Megrim 
Horses,  They  will  feed,  and  even  get  fat.  The 
defect  is  discovered  by  trotting  them  briskly 
about  two  hundred  yards,  when  they  will  infalli- 
by  sink  down  upon  their  buttocks  ;  this  they  will 
do  upon  being  put  to  any  labour ;  it  is  totally  in- 
curable. 1  have  seen  but  two  of  this  kind,  one 
ot  which  I  was  unlucky  enough  to  purchase ; 
and,  to  amend  the  matter,  he  handled  his  fore- 
feet with  all  the  dexterity  of  a  pugilist ;  a  vice, 
no  doubt',  acquired  from  the  abuse  the  poor  ani- 
mal had  suffered,  in  consequence  of  his  deplora- 
ble misfortune. 

A  sinking  is  sometimes  observed  at  the  extre 
mity  of  the  back,  as  if  it  were  parted  from  the 
rump  by  a  cross-line,  instead  ot  the  fillets  being 
oval  and  elevated  ;  it  detracts  from  strength  — 
The  hip-bones  being  sharp  and  not  handsomely 
turned,  the  horse  is  said  to  be  ragged-hifified ; 
a  defect,  in  point  ot  beauty,  according  to  the 
rule  laid  down  in  Hogarth's  Analysis. 

The  large  carcaaed  horse  is  generally  robust 
and  durable,  eats  much,  requires  much  water, 
and  digests  well.  One  with  a  light  greyhound 
belly  is  speedy,  most  probably  hot ;  if  loose,  and 
weak-loined,  he  is  seldom  worth  his  keep.^ 
These  arc  such  as  give  their  jockies  the  slip, 
by  running  through  the  girths.  But  a  light  car- 
cased  horse,  deep  in  the  girth,  and  well  filletted 
may  be  among  the  most  excellent,  both  for 
speed  and  duration.  Such  are  often  found  to  be 
good  and  sufficient  feeders,  and  of  rare  tempera- 
ment. 

The  goose-rum fi  is,  as  well  as  the  ragged  hip, 
another  angular  infringement  of  Hogarth's  curve 
of  beauty,  if  the  rump-be  too  high,  the  hinder 
will  press  too  much  upon  the  fore-quarters  in  ac- 
tion. When  the  quarters  droop,  they  are,  in 
course,  too  short,  and  the  tail  is  set  on  too  low. 
Round,  full  buttocks  shew  the  common  or  cart- 
breed. 

To  be  hiftped  or  hifishot^  is  to  have  one  hip 
lower  than  the  other,  and  the  flesh,  wasted  on 
that  side.   Ic  may  arise  from  a  blow  or  strain. 

A  horse  lame  in  the  whirl-bone,  or  hipjoint, 
drags  his  hind  leg  after  him,  and  drops  back- 
ward when  he  trots.  This  latneness,  and  that  of 
the  stifle,  if  taken  in  time,  and  the  subject  be 
young,  are  always  curable. 

The  bay  gelding,  which  I  sold  to  the  late  Mr. 
Beaufoy,  member  for  Yarmouth,  and  which  he 
rode,  1  believe,  nearly  seven  years,  1  purchased 
lame  in  the  whirl -bone,  at  five  years  old.  In 
1797,  at  nearly  twenty  years  old  he  cartied  se- 
venteen or  eighteen  stone,  in  the  Hants  Yeomaa 
Cavalry. 

(7o  be  continued.) 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICilN  FARMER. 


HORSE-POWER. 


Sir, 


Having  stated  and  compared  the  useful  eflfect 
of  man's  labour,  in  a  variety  of  the  most  im- 
p  rtant  modes,  in  which  it  is  g  n  ally  ap  lied  ; 
let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  tjhat  of  horses, 
and  other  draught  animals. 

The  strength  of  an  able  bodied  draught  horse, 
is  estimated,  as  might  be  expected,  very  dif 
ferently,  by  difTerent  writers  on  the  subject : 
some  fixing  it  at  that  of  five  men;  others  at 
six,  and  some  as  high  as  seven:  which  last  is 
!  perhaps   nearest  the  truth.      We   arc  told 

iby  one    author  tbiat  two  horses  yoked  to 
plough,  exen  a  force  of  150  lbs*  each  ;  another 


informs  us  that  he  can  draw  with  a  force  ot 
200  lbs.  and  travel  2^  miles  per  hour,  for  8 
hours  in  the  day  ;  or  240  lbs.  for  six  hours.  Ano- 
ther informs  us  that  he  can  raise  by  means  of 
pumps,  250  hhds.  of  water  10  feet  high  in  as 
hour.  This  would  require  but  four  men  for  the 
same  time.  A  third  tells  us,  that  on  a  level 
road,  one  horse  can  draw  25  cwt.  on  a  cart 
weighing  10  cwt.  with  wheels  6  feet  diameter: 
that  in  a  common  cart  2  horses  can,  with  ease, 
draw  30  cwt. ;  in  a  common  wagon  6  can  draw 
80,  and  in  three  carts  they  would  draw  90, 
with  more  ease  ;  and  in  six,  150  cwt.  No  doubt, 
the  practical  farmer  is  the  best  judge  on  these 
subjects.  It  is  very  desirable,  however,  to  have 
an  instrument  capable  of  determining  the  auso- 
lute  strength  of  horses,  as  well  as  of  m«'n  and 
other  animals.  The  best  yet  invented  for  this 
purpose  is  Regnier's  Dynanometer.  It  consists 
of  an  elliptical  ring,  of  spring  tempered  steel ;  to 
which  is  attached  a  br^ss  plate  with  a  graduated 
edge  and  moveable  index,  so  contrived,  as  to 
point  out  the  quantity  of  the  force  by  which 
the  sides  of  the  ring  are  compressed.  It 
could  be  easily  procured,  in  either  London  or 
^ris ;  would  cost  but  a  trifle ;  is  very  porta- 
ble, its  whole  weight  being  less  than  three 
pounds  ;  and  would  not  only  afford  a  measure 
for  the  absolute  strength  of  animals;  but  also 
the  quantity  of  force,  required  to  draw  all  kinda 
of  agricultural  implements:  and  thereby  enable 
the  farmer  to  apportion  the  physical  streng.h, 
to  the  resistance  to  be  overcome.  It  would  also 
afford  a  fine  field  for  competition  at  fairs  ami 
catUe  shows. 

Let  the  absolute  strength  of  animals  be  what 
it  may,  the  question  or  greatest  moment  is, 
how  to  apply  that  strength  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage ?  Coulomb  whose  researches  on  these 
subjects,  far  exceed  those  of  all  others,  both 
in  extent  and  accuracy,  has  shewn  that  the 
mechanical  action  whch  a  man  can  exert,  when 
travelling  on  a  level  road,  exceeds  that  which 
he  can  endure,  when  ascending  a  flight  of  stairs, 
in  the  proportion  of  3,500  to  205 ;  or  ot  17  to 
1  nearly :  and  surely  no  person  could  for  a  mo- 
ment suppose,  that  a  horse,  mute,  or  ox,  couid 
travel  up  stairs  with  less  fatigue,  or  to  more 
advantage  than  a  man.  Now,  turning  a  verti- 
cal wheel,  by  walking  thereon,  either  inside 
or  outside,  requires  an  exertion,  precisely  simi- 
lar to  that  of  going  up  stairs  ;  and  consequently 
the  application  of  animal  power  in  the  latter 
case,  is  not  more  unprofitable  than  in  the  for- 
mer :  and  there,  as  just  stated,  it  is  diminished 
from  17  to  one.  The  truth  is,  that  a! I  pu  j  cts, 
and  patentee  pretentions  on  this  and  siitiilai 
subjects,  are  founded  on  erron  ous  princi)  les. 
Like  the  infatuated  herds,  that  run  after  perpe- 
tual motions,  and  other  impossibilities,  they  im- 
agine that  certain  combinations  and  applicatioob 
of  mechanical  powers,  can  create  force.  Bui  it 
is  an  immutable  law  -of  nature,  that  action  atKl 
reaction,  are  always  equal  to  each  other,  an^ 
take  place  in  opposite  directions.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  no  combination,  or  arrang^^ment  of 
machinery,  can  exert  more  force  than  is  cona- 
mun  cated  to  it:  and  that  he  agent,  or  mo\ing 
power,  may  communicate  the  greatest  force, 
in  a  given  portion  of  time,  it  is  evi  ■  ni  that 
it  ought  to  act  under  the  most  favourable  cirvutn- 
stances ;  but  we  have  seen  that  the  most  h* 
vourable  circumstan  es  under  which  either  nm 
or  beast  can  travel  is  that  of  walking  on  a  le- 
vel, or  horizontal  path. 

When  a  horse,  mule,  or  ox,  is  placed  over  a 
vertical  wheel,  with  his  fore-feet  on  an  immo- 
vable platform,  ke  turns  the  wheel  by  the  ac- 
tion of  his  hinder  limbs ;  and  the  same  qnantity 
of  action,  would  impel  his  whole  bo(fy  fbrwaril 


4^'  ] 


AMKHK  AN  I MIMKK. 


,  jfut^rfiwi  circle,  cif  <rr^iinl  di^iuiju  r  will. 

^  I.  tac  wliecit  njid  with  far  k^^  kk'hour,  li  ht 
(if:  |;hl.«^c4  *  moveable  intliried  [jlanc  ;  Iht 
omiOL  lie  liftsi  to  mate,  is  prtclbLly  Ul€  Kame. 
it^o^lhlLJie  mtuixite,  la  travel  (tp  Mtia,  hmn^ 
miie  tneUftation*  and  ai  the  mte  wM  irlucli 
Tf*^:  circunacrfiice  of  tlie  tuovcftble  plane  is 
i  t  a*  U  Uiea  the  usefiU  effect  of  a  xnanS 
ti^c*  «ucli  tu;  applicaUon  of  tt^  be  but  one  se- 
f^iMlUi  of  wtiat  II  would  be  on  a  level  aur 
ii^  ;  it  b  vtQl  to  be  suppoaed  that  the  force  of 
ui  juadiuped  would  bt^  inore  'advanta]^f:(Hi!»i> 
K[)t>Ur^L  Btfskle^?,  the  awkward  iitual:ioD  in 
ihc  aiini^al  1^  |Fl;iccdf  ami  the  UDtiatiiral 
xiiaciUar  Oitrtions  it  has  to  msifce/  fret  its  tern- 
per,  and  siraui  its  bo<^y«  so  to  rt^nder  it,  in 
k  iillle  ijme,  entirely  uif^ki^^.  It  is,  therefore, 
1i»  Jioped,  th^t  humatiitirt  as  well  atecono 
mf  will  ^nter£;ede  U  favoujr  of  those  invdlu 
ible   nntmpia  w^ill,  evidently,  never 

lab^iTdf  t&ft  ln^fKlad  6ir  any  auch  purpme,  and 
rt^^r^et  tlt«  mil)*  exduairely,  to  the 

kiiHoiUm^d  partion  of  the  human  specie% 

W  bett  tvtatory  machjnery  is  ti>  be  driven  by 
hcvr^e  ^weri  let  the  emitnaL  mov  e  in  a  hoH^san- 
til  cirentmr  path^  not  hh^  than  30  \u  di^m- 
mstm  fiitt  the  usual  mode  attach him  ti>  a 
rtvolvifjjt  levtr,  b)  rmjusts  "f  a  -i nt^i-- 1  jct^  iitu.l 
causts,  in  coi^sv^nence  ot  Ehc  obliqtie 
cirection  of  the  draft,  a  loss  of  about  ten  per 
ccni.  of  his  force.  To  avoid  this,  the  revolving 
bcdm  or  lever,  bhould  be  fixed  into  the  vertical 
axis,  at  such  a  height,  that  the  animal  could  be 
placed  under  it.  Two  upright  posts,  are  to  be 
fiTnily  morticed  into  this  bt  am,  at  a  proper  dis- 
tance, for  the  animal  to  stand,  and  walk  between 
ilitai.  To  the  lower  ends  of  these,  the  traces 
'avv  to  be  connected,  and  of  such  a  length,  that, 
^>htn  the  animal  is  in  motion,  the  revolving 
beam  may  be  right  over  the  middle  of  his  body  ; 
and  the  direction  of  the  traces,  or  line  of  draught, 
shiiuld  descend  from  his  shoulders,  about  six  or 
tiKht  degrees ;  or  1  inch  in  9,  below  the  level. 
He  will  then  exert  his  force  to  ihe  greatest 
acv.tntage ;  and  consequently,  produce  the  mo^t 
ubtful  effect. 

J.  D.  C 


ner  as  you  ^ould  corn  ;  jiLum  Libont  th*^  1st  ol^ 
May,  ill  rich  land  thr  product  ia  \;r'.-.\i,  ti, 
•HI  A  poor  s^il  \\  produ^  i  um  iMtikvmi:  ],  nti^ir*. 
than  any  other  5^r:ijTi.  It  is  vr.ti  iii|urf;j  iiy  w'atti, 
that  is  to  stay,  it  will  grow  wi.'ll  ui  aucU  Lmd 
may  be  partially  covered  in  wet  *ea»ot)s»  h 
haa  a  diwnu^aging  appcariiiic^tititil  the  heai  > 
of  ..■tw»wi^t^r^it|iaa>|t  gg&w  Wh|iii<lly^  and  will 
atlttne  lii  fil' Miranda  vntll  ebecked  by  the 

Vmr^ebedtent  aerv*t. 

J.  MIDDL ETON- 
REMARK  ABl,©  BiIkgBL  WURT2EL. 

Dkah  mk, 

At  d  slated  Ml  meeting  of  the  A|[fltiultural 
Sorit*ty  of  Nottoway  County,  Virginia,  Doctor 
Archihaid  A.  Campt>tll»  exhibited  twelve  man- 
j^el  wuitKels,  grown 
them  were  to  lar 
1  have  ever  seen 

thcmt  they  wei^l^ed  IS2  lbs,  ttrerafi:iag.  t6v#i^^ 
each  ;  the  lar({est  of  them  weighed  tfi  i 
of  them  tneasured  30  laches  in  length  ;  they  are 
of  the  mottled  klndt  a»d  ^w  more  out  of  t  he 
ground  than  any  1  have  ever  aeen  :  from  the  well 
itfiowTt  properties  of  the  mangei  wurtzel,  1  am 
inf|iici.d  to  titlsi've  they  art-  ffir  pruti- ruble  to 
the  common  turnip  or  the  rota  baga,  whether 
as  a  food  for  cows  or  hogs  ;  they  are  eaten  with 
avidity  by  both. 

I  am,  sir,  with  respect. 

Year's  &c. 

N.  WARD. 


'^f  t>ctobt>r,  eighteen  hundred   , 

uiil  K-ud\u^  on  the  third  day  ^^Mtf^^b^tl^ 
hundred  and  twenty- fowr. 


Number  in- 

spected, 
Niunlierde^ 


16 
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55 


DAVID  ti  J  E\V  \RT,  Inspector. 
TKXAsuar  Office^  Ann  apolis,  Jaii«2D,  1834* 

Irm  O^t^^Jrom  the  orii^inal  T^wt  fit 

it  tm^gke. 

B.  HAH  WOOD,  Tr.  W.S.Md, 


^arl^yonda^  thij^g  of  the  kind  ■  TJ^^^n^Srin 


A  report  of  the  tobaceo  Inspeeieil  at  and  de- 
livered from  Upper  Marlbora'  Wafehrti«e,  dn^ 

g  the  ninth  daf 
and  twenty -tliteir^ 
*ng  the  first  day  of  January,  eighteen 
and  twenty^foiir. 


-■'K'r:rd. 
>i  LiEMijtr  de- 
livered. 


41 
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Gfa>*(>i  iiui 
ffULItl, 
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SCOTT  &  SA5SEER,  Inspectors. 
Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  Jan.  20,  1824. 
True  Copy  from  the  original  refiort  on  file  m 
this  office. 

B.  HARWOOD,  Tr.W.S.  Md. 

Pyroltgneou9  Acid. — Knowing  the  strong  pre- 
possessions of  the  people  as  tu  the  use  of  all  new 


THE  TUSCANY  CATTLE, 

IMPORTED  BY  COM.  BAINBRIDGE,    AND  PURSER 
HAMILTON,  AM>  NOW  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Charkhtun^  January  20^A,  1824. 
Dear  Sir, 

Your  favour  of  the  20th  November,  I  received 
•n  my  return  to  town  a  few  days  since.  The 
first  calf  of  the  Tuscan  cow  was  a  female,  the 
iei  cmd  a  male,  and  arc  doing  well.  The  half 
blootled  calves  are  strongly  marked  in  figure 
tttd  colour;  I  beVive  that  one  could  select  them 
ovii  of  the  stock.  I  shall,  have  about  thirty  of 
the  half  bloods  by  the  spring  ;  I  intend  keeping 
all  the  females,  and  about  six  of  the  males;  tht 
rtii.ainder  I  shall  dispose  of  at  a  moderate  price, 
to  such  as  may  wish  to  purchase.  Since  I  last 
wio'e,  I  have  seen  the  gentleman  who  g  ew  the 
crop  of  Guinea  corn  I  was  correct  as  to  the 
quantity  per  acre,  but  his  manager  was  mista- 
keo,  as  to  the  weight  ;  its  wei^ht  is  from  63  to 
64  lbs.  per  bushel  I  shall  send  you  some  of  the 
grain  by  the  Harvest,  Capt  Emory,  by  whom 
1  sent  the  Guinea  grass  seed,  which  I  hope 
you  have  received.  I  intend  planting  ten  acres 
the  present  season ;  I  shall  put  it  in  small  beds, 
fix  e  feet  apart,  and  from  two  to  two  and  a  half 
feel  ai>art  on  the  bed  ;  a  tew  seeds  in  each  hole 
will  be  sufficient.   Attend  it  in  the  same  Ban* 


THATCHING  HOUSES  WITH  STUAW— 

HOW  IS  IT  BEST  DONE  ^ 

I  wish  some  of  your  intelligent  correspondents 
would  favour  your  readers  with  the  best  mode  -    .  ,     .  -  - 

of  th.itching  houses  with  straw.  I  have  had  twoja»^>cles,  it  was  not  supposed  that  the  Pyroligne- 
houses  thatched  hymen  professing  to  be  well  ^^id  for  the  curing  of  hams,  and  other  species 
acquainted  with  the  business,  neither  of  which  i  of  animal  flesh,  would  50  into  general  use  the  first 
have  been  capable  of  resisting  the  late  winds.  !  T^ar  ;  but  notwithstanding  all  prejudices,  several 
The  great  scarcity  of  timber  in  many  parts  of  Parrels  were  retailed  to  the  citizens  of  Utica  and 
our  country,  has  rendered  this  mode  of  covering, vicinity  the  last  year;  the  result  of  which 
houses,  cattle,  and  other  shelters  indispensable,»^.xpe"ment  was  demonstrated  beyond  contradic- 
and  I  knoNv  of  no  object  more  deserving  the  atten-  ^>o"»  ^)^^  smoking  of  hams  and  other  kinds  of 
lion  of  our  agricultural  societies 

With  great  respect, 

A  SUBSCRIBER. 

January  26,  1824. 

 ■<»>o^^rw 

PUBLISHED  IN  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER,  BY  OR- 
DER OF  THE  STATE. 

A  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  at  and  de 
livered  from  Piscataway  Inspection  Warehouse, 
commencing  on  the  fifth  day  of  October,  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  twenty -three,  and  ending  on 
the  fifth  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and 
t  went  v -four. 


Domeicie 

Gruwth  not 
oTthit 
•Ute. 

Tott 

Number  in- 
s])ected. 

140 

140 

Number  de- 
livered. 

184 

184 

J.  C.  MOORE,  Inspector. 
Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  Jan.  22,  1824. 
'irue  Cofiy^  from  the  original  report  on  file 
in  this  office, 

B.  HARWOOD.  Tr.  W.  S.  Md. 

A  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  at  and  de- 
liverefl  from  Taylor's  Landing  Warehouse,  du 
ring  the  quarter,  commeiieiBg  on  the  third  day 


meat  in  this  way  is  altogether  to  be  preferred.— 
Some  of  the  most  respectable  gentlemen  in  this 
town  have  given  it  their  decided  approbation  in 
several  particulars.  First,  the  hams  are  not  ex- 
posed to  any  change  or  decomposition  near  the 
bone,  as  they  many  times  suflfer  when  the  heat 
is  carried  too  high  while  hanging  in  the  smoke 
house  ;  secondly,  the  hams  may  continue  in  pickle 
through  the  warm  season  without  any  particular 
attention,  from  which  they  may  be  cooked  at  any 
time,  containing  all  those  excellent  qualities  pe- 
culiar to  that  dish.  The  idea  of  drying  hams  has 
unquestionably  arisen  from  necessity  and  not  from 
any  supposed  improvement.  Thirdly,  no  trouble 
is  necessary,  except  to  put  one  quart  of  acid  to 
two  hundred  pounds  of  hams  after  they  are  suf- 
ficiently penetrated  by  the  salt. — Utica  paper, 

AT*  It  is  stated  in  the  counties  of  Worcester, 
Middlesex,  Norfolk  and  Bristol,  Mass.  there 
have  been  manufactured  about  300,000  bonnets 
in  a  year,  on  an  average  price  of  75  per  bon- 
net, amounting  to  >  125 ,000 — employing  25,000 
persons,  most  of  whom  are  females,  from  the 
age  of  four  to  twenty  years.  Those  employed 
in  platting  the  straw  have  been  enabled  to  sup- 
port themselves,  and  in  many  instances  to  assist 
those  of  their  immediate  friends  in  destitute 
ciicumstances.  The  business  now  is  at  a  stand. 
The  bonnets  that  three  years  ago,  would  com- 
mimd  $2  75^  will  now  not  sell  for  more  than 
«1  25. 
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From  B  ewa  er  a  F^nlo  ofihical  Journal, 

REMARKS  ON  THE  PHENOMENA  OF  THE 

FALL  OF  THE  LEAF. 

The  phenomena  of  the  fall  ot  the  leaf  in  au 
tumn  has  been  variously  accountea  for.  1  he 
learned  and  eloquent  President  ot"  the  Linnean 
Society  has  presumed  it  dependent  on  the  niatu 
ration  and  expansion  or  swell  of  the  bud,  and  this 
opinion  has  been  adopted  by  others.  M.  Vau- 
cher  ingeniously  compromises  the  question  by 
con-  deriug  the  leaf  aoldf^red  or  cemented  to  the 
twig.  This  latter  hypothesis  is  soon  discussed. 
Tht  most  careless  observer  can  discover  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  vessels.  The  experiment  is  a  very 
simple  one.  Let  a  leaf  be  toi-n  from  the  twig, 
and  a  portion  of  bark  and  wood  follows.  When 
the  leaf  assumes  the  autumnal  tint,  then  indeed, 
as  with  the  ash,  &c.  it  may  be  insulated,  but  the 
leaf  is  now  dead^  the  vessels  of  supply  no  longer 
minister  their  living  juices, — its  veins  are  ex- 
hausted, and  it  hangs  a  withered  appendage,  and 
prey  to  the  first  autumnal  breeze. 

These  are.in  like  manner,  circumstances  which 
do  not  harmonize  with  the  first  opinion:  but  to 
mention  the  fall  of  the  early  blossom  in  an  analo- 
gous relation,  the  sudden  denudation  of  the  mul- 
berry tree,  without  any  change  of  colour,  by  early 
frost,  shews  us  that  the  cause  may  act  auddtnty 
and  jiremaiurely^  and  must  be  something  distinct 
from  the  dimenaional  increaae  of  the  dud. 


lure,  falls,  and  exposes  that  leafage  which  before  jof  KuRis  Consultus,  in  number  42  of  this  vo- 
was  comparatively  concealed  and  sheltered  ;  it  flume, 
falls  in  turn,  and  is  succeeded  by  the  next,  &c. — 
We  cannot  suppose  this  phenomenon  connected 
with  the  gradual  retirement  of  the  sap  from  the 
extremities  of  the  branches.  The  twig  can  nev- 
er be  wholly  ex^usted  of  sap ; — the  circulation 
is  comparatively'languid,  and  its  action  torpid  ; 
but  were  it  to  evacuate  the  branch  entirely,  it 
must  cease  to  live.  In  torpid  animals  the  circu- 
lation continue,  though  reduced  to  its  lowest  ebb, 
Experiment  has  determined  this,  and  the  analo* 
gy  holds  good. 

In  Spring,  the  temperature  acquired  by  ab 
sorption  more  than  counterbalances  the  loss  sus- 
tained by  radiation,  while  m  autumn  this  last  is 
a  maximum,  lu  very  early  spring,  the  premature 
blossom  is  often  cut  off  by  the  sudden  contraction 
of  the  vessels  which  supply  it 

By  watering  the  early  bloom  before  sunrise, 
the  fatal  consequence  referred  to  is  perhaps  pre 
vented ;  because  the  effects  of  radiation  are  modi- 
fied by  a  film  of  aqueous  vapour  ;  or  the  previ- 
ously contracted  vessels  are  softened. 


Mr.  Cooper,  in  his  Dictionary  of  Surgery, 
gives  the  following  recipe  as  infallible  tor  the 
cure  of  corns.  Take  two  ounces  of  gum  am- 
moniac, two  ounces  of  yellow  wax,  six  drachms 
of  verdigris,  melt  them  together,  and  spread 


The  sap  has  its  periodical  revolution,  and  as  it        composition  on  a  piece  of  soft  leather  or 


moves  in  its  channel,  acted  on  and  influenced  by 
the  vicissitudes  of  an  atmosphere  ever  varying 
its  denaity,  and  the  thermometries  hygrometric 
SLud  electrical  relations  of  which  are  always  fluc- 
tuating, it  must  change  its  pulse  conformably  ; 
and  the  flux  of  its  stream  must  correspond  with 
the  circumstance  on  which  it  hinges,  and  by 
which  it  is  accelerated  or  retarded,  regulated  or 
checked. 

The  spring  gives  an  animating  stimulus  to  the 
fiunctum  aaliena  of  vegetation,  which  is  thus 
aroused  fiom  its  hybernaculum^  AViA  the  tree  then 
assumes  its  beauteous  and  refreshing  mantle  of 
green.  This  is  succeeded,  as  the  season  advan- 
ces, by  the  blossom  and  the  fruit. 

Now,  the  sap  must  riot  only  be  much  varied  in 
its  periodic  times  of  revolution,  but  be  obedient 
to  ihe  external  agents  enumerated,  and  thus  will 
tht  character  of  its  deposits  be  c-sentiaily  chaiig 
ed.  1  he  sap,  at  first  rapid,  becomes,  as  the 
sun  advances  toward  the  tropic  of  Capricorn, 
nio;e  tan^uid  n  its  course.  The  tints  of  autum- 
nal loliage  are  the  external  insignia  which  an- 
nounce the  changes  that  take  place.  The  gradu- 
al disunion  and  final  fall  of  the  leaf  is  connected 
with  the  gradual  contraction  and  close  of  the 
anastomosing  v  essels,  and  this  constriction  is  the 
consequence  of  a  loss  of  caloric,  by  reason  of 
radiation  to  the  unclouded  sky,  or  in  the  absence 
of  the  illuminating  sunbeam,  dark  weather.  All 
circumstances  ueing  the  same,  the  amount  of  de 
nui.aijon  will  ha\  e  a  faithful  cor  e  p  mdence  with 
the  phenomena  which  favor  radiation;  and  1  am 
persuaded,  Irom  repeated  observation,  that  the 
leaves  wriich  strew  the  brooks  are  more  numer- 
ous m  the  evening,  and  at  night,  than  during  day, 
when  the  calorific  impressions  of  the  sunbeam 
play  on  the  leafy  surface. 

'I  hereis  a  phenomenon  which  I  donotremem 
ber  to  have  seen  any  where  estimated,  though  it 
seems  to  me  to  add  force  to  the  opinion  presum- 
ed. In  the  beech  and  oak,  &c.  particularly  in  the 
former,  the  leaves  begin  to  fall  from  the  tifia  ol 
the  twigs  or  branches,  and  2^tc  ^ht A  gradually 
downward:  now  this  is  in  exact  conformity  with 
what  should  happen  in  consequence  of  radiation ; 


linen ;  cut  away  as  much  of  the  com  as  you  can 
with  a  knife,  before  you  apply  the  plaster, 
which  must  be  renewed  in  a  fortnight,  if  the 
corn  is  not  by  that  time  gone. 


Baltimore,  Friday,  February  6. 

Jy^  We  shall  be  blamed,  at  the  first  glance 
ot  it,  for  publishing  an  article  in  one  paper,  so 
long  as  Mr.  Bates*  address.     All  we  have  to 
ask  in  extenuation  or  justification  is,  that  we 
be   not  condemned,  until  the  address  is  read, 
1  he  views  of  political  economy  it  exhibits  are 
profound,  and  yet  clearly  and  simply  expressed, 
a  great  excellence  in  writing  on  that  subject — 
but  they   are  not   so  clearly  conveyed  as  not 
to  requre  it'  to  be  read  with  attention.  The 
subject  does  not  admit  of  that — studies  of  this 
nature  are  as  necessary  to  young  Farmers,  who 
would  understand  their  ititerests  and  theii-  rightt, 
us  experience  is  to  a  piactical  workman.  We 
would  recommend  that  such  papers  be  read  at 
the  family  fireside — and  aloud  by  the  farmer's 
son.    Thus  will  amusement  be  mixed  with  uti- 
lity, and  the  ideas  and  truths  they  convey  will 
in  this  way  be  imparted  at  the  same  time  to 
several  minds  instead  of  one.    As  to  the  afi- 
/ilication  of  Mr.  Bates*  premises,  that  is  another 
maiter^about  which  our  readers  can  form  their 
own   judgn»eni.    The  reasoning   may  be  clear 
and  good,  which  leads  us  to  perceive  and  un- 
derstand important  truths  in  political  economy ; 
and  yet  those  truths  may  be  used  in  attempt- 
ing to  establish  ulterior  positions  and  hypothe- 
ses, which  are  not  tenable.    The  benefit  which 
agriculture  is  to  receive  from  an  increase  ot 
uiies  on  imported  articles  cousumed  by  the 
farmer,  and  paid  for  with  his  products,  will  be 
better   understood   when  we  come  to  publish 
some  additional  papers  on  the  score  of  its  expe- 
diency— in  the  mean  time,  those    who  would 
deny  or  athrm  the  constitutional  power  of  Con- 
gress to  enact  such  an  increase,  with  an  ex- 


.....  .  ,  elusive  view  to  the  encouragement  of  particular 

the  lower  foliage  is  protected  from  its  effects  by  branches  of  domestic  industry,  are  respectfully 
that  above  It,  the  last,  being  lowered  in  tempera- 1  referred  to  the  able  essay  under  the  signature 


For  the  very  interesting  and  eloquent  addres- 
of  Mr.  Bates,  we  are  indebted  to  the  kindnei> 
of  the  Dickinson  Library  Company. 

BALTLMORE  MARKET. 

PRICES    CURREXT-^CORRECTED  trEEKL?. 

Wharf  flour,  $5  o^^Westem  country  do.  v  * 
50  to  5  62i— Best  family  do.  retail,  3^7— V\  heat, 
^1  12  to  SjSl  15— Corn,  35  cts.— Rye,  40  cts.— 
Oats,  28  to  30  cts.— Whiskey,  23  to  25— Pors, 
84  50 — Beef,  northern  mess,  per  bbl. 
Cargo,  No.  1,  ^8  to  8  50— do.  No.  2,  |;6— Haiti- 
more  prime,  $10 — Bacon  and  hams,  10  to  11  ct< 
Butter  for  exportation,  8  to  12  cts  — Cotton,  W 
I.  Island,  18  to  iO  cts^  -Louisiana,  &c.  16  to  17  cts. 
— Georgia  upland,  14  to  16  cts.  ^Alabama,  U  tf^ 
13  cts.— Candles,  mould,  12  to  13  cts»— Dipt,  lu 
to  11  cts. — Spermaciti,  25— Feathers,  live,  30  m 
35  cts. — Fish,  herrings,  Susquehanna,  g2  75— Fall 
mackarel.  No.  1,  to   3,  ^4  50  to  ^7— ^'ud. 
trimmed,  $6  to  6  50 — Flax  seed,  rough,  per 
bushel,  70  to  75  cts.— cleaned,  cask,  g8— Ftax, 
per  lb.  10  to  11  cts — Hemp,  Eusnia,  $1  75  u>ii,— 
Country  dew  rot,  7  cts.  per  lb.— do  water  rot, 
9  cts. — Hops,  fresh,  35  cts.  per  lb. — Hides,  di  v- 
ed, 15  to  19  c  s.  per  lb. — Hog*s  lard,  12  cts. 
per  lb — Lime,  per  bushel.  30  to  33  eta— Lea- 
ther, soal,  best,  24  to  27  cts.  per  lb.— do  Kj^ 
tern  tan,  18  to  20  cls. — Lumi>er,  board  measur 
ment,  cargo  prices: — Oi  the  fotlowing  aiticiu 
we  give   the  yard  prices. — Oak  timber  a 
scant.  ^1  to  1  25 — Boards  all  sizes,  $1  50  t(»  ; 
— Pine  scantling,  do.  gl  to  1  25— Boards  4-i, 
fel  to  1  25— White  do.  5-4,  ^1  75  to2  5(--1i 
CO,  4-4,  ^l  15  to  1  30 — do.  cl.  4-4,  ^1  80— vSlii  • 
gles,  cyp  18  in. — $3  to  3  50 — Shingles, jun, p. 
do.  $7  50  to  7  75— jun.  com.  $r>  50  to  5— Sta\t  s 
W.  O  pipe,  g40  to  45- do.  hhd.  S25— do  b 
$15  to  17— K.  O.  bbl.  S15— do.   hhd.  $17^ 
Wool,  fleece,  merino  full  blood,  35  to  40  cf-. 
per  lb. — Cropped,  28  to  30  cts. — Common  com  • 
try,  20  to  30  cts. — Skinner,  35  to  40  cts.— \\  ut:; 
assorted  and  cleaned,  any  of  the  above  will  ob- 
tain an  advance  of  15  to  20  cts. 

Retail  firicea  of  marketing, — Beef,  prime  pie- 
ces, 10  cts. — Veal,  8  cts. — Mutton,  6  to  7  cts  — 
Turkeys,  75  cts.  to  1  25 — (ieese,  50  to  75  c^. 
— ^Ducks,  Canv  asbacks,  gl  25  to  2— Red  heao.N 
75  cts.  to  81 — Chickens  per  pair,  50  to  62f  ris. 
— Eggs,  15  to  18  cts. — Butter,  1st  quality,  J 5  to 
37J  cts. — Ttfrnips,  per  bushel,  50  cts. — Potaiuts 
do.  50  cts. — Parsnips,  do.  62 ^  cts. — Celeiv,  ^ 
to  10  cts. — Carrots,  4  to  6  cts. — Cabbages,  - 
cts.  &c.  &c. 
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LfttWk  tr. 

Dlar  Sir, 

AUbough  I  utterly  disclaim  the  mere  authority 
>f  great  names,  either  for,  or  against  any  parti- 
ta ular  doctrine,  the  ti*uth  or  error  of' which  can 
'if  tested  by  reason";  yet  I  have  always  deemed 
It  tair  to  hurl  such  missiles  at  any  man*8  head, 
ho  tir^  throws  them  at  yours.  It  was  upon  this 
I'l  uiciple  that  I  promised  in  my  first  letter,  to  at- 
uiiifit  to  pi*ove  that  the  justly  praised  Hamil- 
tui, — i>ot  Afatthno^  but  Alexander^  i»ever  did 
ntuintdin  any  such  heresies  in  political  economy, 

have  so  often,  and  so  triumphantly  been  as 
1 1  iLea  to  him.  On  the  contrary,  1  shall  proceed 
:o  show,— -and  by  the  very  report  too,  from  which 
'Ucbe  heresies  have  been  so  strangely  extorted, 
*t'.M  the  ^iovt^xA  Alexander  Hamilton  took  spe 
cul  care  every  where  to  speak  of  the  encourage 
n.cfiit  of  manufactures  by  duties  upon  imports,  as 
Incidental  to  the  raising  of  rtvenue;  and  as  a 
nitasure  which  should  never  be  attemfitedby  any 
rule  of  duty  that  was  likely  to  injure  either  agri- 
culture or  commerce, 

in  doing  this  i  shall  begin  with  his  first  report 
Tiiade  in  pursuance  of  a  call  from  Congress  for 
bcmc  project  to  support  public  credit.  This  re- 
pot t  was  dated  9th  of  Jan  1790,  from  which  it 
will  be  needless  to  make  more  than  the  following 
exiructs.  In  speaking  of  the  advantages  of  a 
"well  established  public  credit,  with  a  small  public 
dtbt,  he  observes  that  among  the  various  and  ob- 
N  i<. us  benefits  resulting  from,  it  may  be  reckoned— 

1  irst— Trade  is  extended  by  it ;  because  there 
is  a  larger  capital  to  carry  it  on,  and  the  mer- 
chant can  at  the  same  time  afford  to  trade  on 
5riicillcr  profits  ;  and  his  stock,  which  when  un- 
employed, brings  him  in  an  interest  from  the  go 
xviiim'cnt,  serves  him  also  as  money,  whea  he 
Imh  a  call  for  it  in  his  commercial  speculations.  " 

Second — "Agriculture  and  Manufactures  are 
.il^o  promoted  by  it;  for  the  like  reason,  that 
♦'.orv  capital  can  be  commanded  to  be  employed 
11  l/oih  ;  and  because  the  merchant  whose  enter- 
[  rize  in  foreign  trade  gives  to ///e-m  activity  and 
cxunsion,  has  greater  nn  ans  of  enterprise.'* 

A^ain,  in  the  same  rej.t.i  t,  in  recommending  a 
l>in\  ibion  fur  the  pul)lic  d^- )i,  after  showing  that 
•A  larger  sum  would  be  wanted  for  that  object, 
:u..n  would  accrue  from  the  existing  rates  of  duty, 
he  vioes  on  to  say  ; — **  This  sura  may  be  obtained 
Horn  the  present  duties  on  imports  and  tonnage, 
Hu.i  the  additions  which,  without  any  fioasidle 
ii.^advuiitage  either  to  trade,  t  airriculture,  may 
•)e  n»ade  on  wines,  spirits,  including  those  dis- 
iilled  within  ihe  United  States,  teas  and  coffee." 

"  The  Secretary  coiiceives,  that  it  will  be  sound 
I  i  licy,  to  carry  duties  upon  articles  of  this  kind, 
ii»  high  as  will  be  consistent  with  the  firacticabilUy 
if  u  Mufe  collection.  This  will  lessen  the  necessi- 
u,  both  of  having  recourse  to  direct  taxation, 
rvi'i  of  accumulating  duties  where  they  would  be 
m^jre  inconvenient  to  ira('e,  and  ufion  objects  which 
ere  more  to  be  regarded  as  necessaries  of  life.** 

Without  saying  how  far  these  opinions  accord 
my  own,'  it  is  sufficient  for  my  present  pur- 
pose to  remark  that  these  extracts  demonstrate, 

clearly  as  the  light  of  day,  that  Mr.  Hamilton 
h.ul  then  no  idea  that  protection  to  manufactures 
slioulil  be  carried  so  far,  as  to  interfere  either 
wiiii  agriculture,  or  commerce;  still  less  to  put 
Hi  em  in  jeopardy,  as  the  proposed  enormous  aug- 
mentation must  inevitably  do,  or  to  firoduce  a  ne- 
r^tnity  f  jr  direct  taxes,  or  to  raise  the  firices  of  ar- 
'ic'ts  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  necessaries  of 
I'fr:''  On  the  contrary,  it  is  most  manifest  that! 
iic  considered  any  measures  which  furnished  the] 
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mcrchanu  pufticularly,  with  the  meaniof  grenie*" 
cnterpriie,  fti  ealc^Uted  us  ^ve  Mivii^4tnd  e^* 
tension  Hth  to  manufaccmnMnd^if^ficuiiure.  . 

The  report  on  puMic  CTiiit  was  sent  to  Con- 
gress early  in  January,  iTV^i  itnd  on  the  15th  of 
the  same  month  a  resolution  passed,  referring  to 
the  Secretary  the  subject  of  manufactures.  This 
produced  his  celebrated  report  so  often  quoted  of 
late  years,  as  unanswerable,  by  men  who  would 
not  then  have  taken  his  opinion  for  anything; 
nor  even  have  treated  his  character  with  com- 
mon christian  charity. 

In  this  important  state  paper,  although  Mr. 
Hamilton  goes  so  far  as  to  recommend  even  boun- 
ties and  premiums  in  addition  to  protecting  duties, 
it  is  perfectly  clear  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
opinions  and  reasoning,  that  he  never  considered 
manufactures  entitled  to  any  permanently  exclu^ 
sive  firivUeges  ;  or  that  they  should  be  favoured 
at  the  risk  of  injuring  any  of  the  great  interests 
of  the  country :  in  particular  he  never  contem- 
plated such  high  duties  on  foreign  commodities, 
as  now  exist ;  or  that  even  the  moderate  advance 
which  he  recommended,  should  be  of  long  dura- 
tion. To  prove  this  point  the  more  clearly  and 
satisfactorily,  I  shall  give  a  fair  specimen  of  his 
reasoning,  both  against  and  for  us.  First,  in  al- 
lusion to  the  common  arguments  for  preferring 
agricultural  industry  to  that  employed  in  manu- 
factures, he  says ; — *'  This  mode  of  reasoning  is 
founded  upon  facts  and  principles,  which  have 
certainly  respectable  fireteneions.  If  it  had  go- 
verned the  conduct  of  nations  more  generally  than 
it  has  done,  there  is  room  to  su/ifiose,  that  it  might 
have  carried  them  faster  to  firos/ierity,  and  great- 
ness, than  they  have  obtained  by  ihe  fiursuit  of 
maxims  too  widely  o/i/i06ite.  Most  genei^al  theo- 
ries however,  admit  of  numerous  exceptions  ; 
and  there  are  few,  if  any,  of  the  political  kind, 
which  do  not  blend  a  considerable  portion  of  er- 
ror, with  the  truths  they  indicate. 

"In  order  to  an  accurate  judgment,  how  far 
that  which  has  been  just  stated,  ought  to  be 
deemed  liable  to  a  similar  imputation,  it  is  neces 
sary  to  advert  carefully  to  the  considerations 
which  plead  in  favour  of  manufactures,  and  which 
appear  to  recommend  the  special  and  positive  en« 
couragemcnt  of  them  in  certain  cases,  arid  under 
certain  reasonable  limitations.** 

Who  would  not  imagine  after  such  an  emphatic 
recommendation  to  do  something  special  and 
positive**  for  manufactures,  that  the  next  suj^ges- 
tion  would  be  a  set  of  rates  of  duty  nearly,  if 
not  quite  equal  to  the  present.  But  when  we 
come  to  notice  the  application,  (as  we  presently 
shall,)  of  the  foregoing  general  reasoning,  how 
much  surprised  will  those  be  who  never  read  his 
report,  to  find  that  some  articles  then  subject  to 
duty,  he  proposed  to  exempt  entirely  ;  on  others 
he  advised  that  the  existing  duties  should  remain 
as  they  were;  and  on  none  of  the  important  ar- 
ticles of  cotton,  wool,  iron,  brass,  books,  leather, 
linen,  &c.  did  he  recommend  a  higher  duty  than 
7^  per  cent.  What  then,  shall  we  say  of  the 
attempt  made  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  pre 
sent  day,  and  their  friends,  to  found  the  wild  and 
extravav^ant  pretensions  which  they  now  set  up, 
on  this  celebrated  paper  of  the  much  abused  Mr 
Hamilton,  In  this  it  ts  every  where  clearly  seen, 
that  whatever  encouragement  or  protection  he 
recommended  for  manufactures  either  by  duties, 
bounties,  or  pensions,  was  never  designed  to 
interfere  with  other  branches  of  national  indus 
try :  as  a  farther  confirmation  of  which,  the  wholt 
tenor  of  the  report,  as  well  as  all  the  particAdar 
parts  thereof  specially  applicable  to  the  subject, 
develope  this  opinion  ;  that  these  duties  and 
bounties  should  be  highest  at  the  commencement  oj 
the  manufactures  intended  /•  be  promoted  by 
them;  and  chat  if  they  did  n^t  succeed  within  a' 


reas^nakk  ttme^  titr  ^^mmtai  nu^ktto  abun  ! 
Ihenu  TUt'Wsr  l«vmf 'Of  ttdi^  il  the  p^ltcs 
which  fioi*  mtiiiuteiivm  arc  cmriinuilly  ahd 
nvnst  importunately  <tfilianf I ;  fnr  %vh  it  ' 
do  they  claim  bm  such  constant  augmentation 
every  3,  4  or  5  years,  as  will  at  last  enable  them 
to  realise  any  air-castle  which  they  clioose  to 
build;  the  only  subject  of  enquiry  and  solicitude 
with  them,  being  to  exclude  foreign  competition, 
no  matter  who  pays  for  it,  so  they  do  not. 

In  speaking  of  bounties,  which  Mr.  Hamilton 
considered  of  the  same  nature  with  high  duties, 
he  says; — "The  continuance  of  bounties  on  ma- 
nufactures long  established,  must  almost  always 
be  questionable  policy;  because  a  presumpi.m 
would  arise  in  every  such  case,  that  there  were 
natural  and  inJierent  impediments  to  success.** 

How  widely  different  is  this  remark  from  the 
ddctrines  so  pertinaciously  ascribed  to  him  in  all 
the  numerous  publications  which  we  have  seen, 
purporting  to  be  only  a  new  version  of  his  opi- 
nions. And  how  much  at  war  with  it,  are  the 
repeated  demands  for  additional  duties  to  protect 
certain  manufactures  which  their  friends  cry  out 
have  not  yet  got  enough,  although  from  the  time 
of  the  first  tariff  to  the  present  moment  they  have 
been  continually  receiving  more  and  more  of  this 
sort  of  encouragement. 

Keeping  these  introductory  extracts  and  obser- 
vations in  view,  let  us  now  see  what  protectioa 
the  Secretary  actually  did  recommend,  and  also 
the  particular  articles  selected  by  him  to  ba 
favoured  by  duties. 

The  material  which  he  deemed  of  far  superioo 
importance  to  all  the  rest,  was  iron :  and  what 
did  he  propose  to  do  for  that  ?  Why,  simply  to 
raise  the  duty  of  75  cents  per  cwt.  on  steel,  to 
100  cents  ;  the  duty  of  1  cent  per  lb.  on  nails  and 
spikes,  to  2  cents  ;  on  fire  arms  and  other  milita- 
ry weapons  to  15  per  cent  ;  and  on  all  other  ma- 
nufactures of  iron  or  of  which  it  was  the  material 
of  chief  value,  10  per  cent. — iron  in  pigs  and  bars 
he  advised  to  exempt  from  all  duty. 

Brass  and  copper  wares  he  proposed,  should  be 
rated  at  7^  per  cent. — the  1st  havmg  been  5,  and 
the  last  7^.  He  merely  suggests  for  considera- 
tion f  whether  they  might  not  bear  10  per  cent: 
the  raw  materials  of  both,  he  advised  to  admit 
free  of  duty. 

On  lead  he  thought  the  existing  duty  sufficient ; 
the  7i  per  cent  on  pewter  wares,  he  believed 
might  bear  a  little  mcrease,  but  this  was  not 
pressed. 

On  fossil  coal  he  proposed  no  duty.  In  regard 
to  skins,  after  speaking  of  their  manufacture  as 
highly  important  to  the  country,  he  advises  that 
the  existing  duty  of  7^  per  cent,  should  remain 
as  it  was ;  that  on  glue  he  was  for  raising  to  15 
per  cent. 

I  will  here  give  a  single  remark  of  Mr.  H.  in 
relation  to  this  article,  (and  it  is  applicable  to  all 
the  rest,)  as  worthy  of  particular  attention  ;  be- 
cause it  explains  as  clearly  as  a  whole  volume 
would  do,  the  leading  principles  of  his  report, 
and  the  striking  difference  of  r.is  views,  from  the 
views  of  those  who  are  so  fond  of  quoting  him. — 
Speaking  of  the  manufacture  of  leather  he  says, 
**  There  may  also  be  this  ari^ument  in  favour  of 
an  increase  of  duty.  The  object  is  of  impor- 
tance enou^^h  to  claim  decisive  encouragement, 
and  the  proj^revs  which  has  been  made,  leaves  no 
room  to  a/i/irehend  any  inconvenience  on  the  score 
of  supply,  Jrom  such  an  increase.*'  Now  what 
does  this  amount  to,  but  in  other  words,  to  say 
that  no  augmentation  of  duly  on  any  article  which 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  importing,  should  ever  be 
made  so  high,  as  to  subject  ns  to  the  hazard  of  a 
s.  anty  supply,  or  to  the  manifest  privation  and 
trouble  which  would  accrue  from  our  having  to 
wait  for  it,  until  we  coukl  get  it  of  home  make. 
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Yet  the  men  who  claim  Mr.  Hamilton's  opinions 
as  their  own,  would  not  only  subject  us  to  all 
this  risk  and  inconvenience,  but  compel  us  to 
pay  for  their  schooling,  while  learning  to  fabri- 
cate the  very  articles  of  which  we  are  to  be  de- 
prived, by  the  political  self-murder,  now  prolFer- 
red  for  our  acceptance. 

But  to  proceed  with  the  Secretary's  tariff.  On 
ardent  spirits,  he  recommended  a  duty  of  no  more 
than  2  cents  per  gallon,  of  the  first  class  of  proof, 
and  a  proportionate  increase  on  those  of  higher 
proof— on  malt  liquors,  8  cents  a  gallon  gener 
ally. 

The  duty  on  starch,  hair  powder,  and  wafers 
he  advised  to  he  raised  to  15  per  cent. 

Sailcloth  he  proposed  to  class  among  articles  ra- 
ted at  10  per  cent. — and  as  to  drillings,  tickenlen- 
berg,  dowiass,  canvass,  brown  rolls,  bagging, 
and  all  low  priced  linens,  he  merely  suggests — 
•without  urging  it,  that  the  duty  should  be  raised 


^on  any  opinions  in  regard  to  the  encouragement 
of  manufactures,  at  all  resembling  such  as  are 
continually  hawked  about  the  country  for  his,  1 
can  only  say  that  such  man  has  at  least  50  per 
cent,  more  ot  that  very  efficient  commodity  call- 
ed impudence,  than  would  suffice  to  effect  any 
purpose,  towards  the  achievement  of  which  the 
said  article  was  the  material  of  chief  value. 
Yours  very  tinily, 

RUKIS  CONSULTUS. 

P.  S.  One  more  letter  Mr.  Editor,  and  I  shall 
be  done  ;  for  I  confess  to  you,  that  i  am  sick  at 
heart,  from  the  prospect  of  the  enormous  op- 
pression with  which  both  agriculture  and  com 
raerce  are  threatened,  by  this  new  tariff  bill. 
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As  to  cotton,  he  actually  recommended  a  re-  Re/iort  of  the  committee  afifiointed  to  firepare  for 
peal  of  the  existingduty  of  3  cents  per  lb. ;  and]  fiuhlication  an  account  of  the  second  Freder- 
advises  that  the  7i  per  cent,  on  certain  kinds  of'  ickaburg  Agricultural  Show  and  I^air. 
cotton  goods,  should  noi  be  extended  to  all  kinds'  The  committee  congratulate  the  Society,  and 
of  which  cotton  was  the  principal  material.  their  fellow  citizens  at  large,  upon  the  proud  re- 
The  only  protection  which  he  proposed  for  suit  of  the  second  Show  of  the  Fredericksburg 
manufactured  wool,  was  a  small  bounty,  for  im-  Agricultural  Society.  The  pleasing  anticipations 
proving  the  breed  of  sheep  instead  of  a  duty  ! !  to  indulged  in,  after  the  Show  of  last  year,  have 
be  derived  from  the  addition  of  2  per  cent,  on  been  more  than  realized  on  the  recent  occasion, 
carpets  and  carpeting.  Notwithstanding  the  badness  of  the  weather 

The  raw  material  silk,  he  recommended  to  ex-  during  the  greater  part  of  the  two  previous  days, 
cmpt  from  all  duty,  leaving  the  existing  rate  of  must  have  prevented  the  atiendance  of  many 
5  per  cent,  on  manufactured  silk  to  stand  as  it  who  lived  at  a  distance,  yet  the  concouise  of 
l^as.  spectators  was  much  greater  than  had  been  wit- 

The  existingduty  of  124  percent,  on  glass,  and  nes:jed      any  occasion  in  this  town  for  many 


JO  per  cent,  on  gun  powder,  he  deemed  quite  suf- 
iicient.  That  on  paper  he  also  thought  as  high 
as  it  need  be  ;  and  on  printed  books,  the  duty  of 
5  per  cent,  he  proposed  to  raise  to  10  per  cent. 

In  regard  to  refined  sugars  and  chocolate,  he 
recommended  that  a  draw  back  of  the  duty  on 
the  raw  material  should  be  allowed  on  the  expor- 
tation ;  and  that  2  cents  per  lb.  should  be  laid  on 
imported  chocolate,  instead  of  the  existing  duty 
of  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Nothing  was  done  by  Congress  with  this  report, 
but  a  year  after,  at  their  next  session,  upon  find- 
ing more  revenue  necessary,  they  again  caUed 
\jpon  the  Secretary  by  a  resolution  dated  8th 
March,  1792,  to  say  what  would  be  the  most 


years.  Great  gratification  was  expressed  on  all 
hands,  at  the  spirit  which  manifested  itself  among 
this  very  unusual  assemblage  of  amateur  agricul- 
turists. The  Society  gained  an  accession  of  74 
members — many  of  them  men  of  established  re- 
putation in  their  profession.  Indeed,  the  benefit 
both  to  town  and  country,  has  now  become  so 
obvious  to  all,  that  it  is  hoped  and  believed,  that 
very  few  who  are  within  reach  of  it,  will  hereaf- 
ter withhold  their  aid  from  an  institution  which 
has  been  languishing  for  several  years  under  all 
those  discouragements  resulting  from  the  luke 
warmness  and  apathy  of  the  very  class  for  whose 
chief  advantage  it  was  originally  organized.— 
Hut  we  are  happy  to  add,  that  these  obstacles  ap 


eligible  mode  of  raising  the  supplies.   On  the] pear,  at  last,  to  be  nearly  overcome  by  the  irre- 


16th  of  the  same  month  he  reported,  and  named 
the  three  following  modes,  viz.  selling  United 
States'  stock — ^loan,  and  additional  taxes  and  du- 
ties— the  last  of  which  he  preferred. 

After  remarking  that  the  interests  of  com- 
merce, are  always  greatly  injured  by  frequent 
and  unexpected  alterations  in  the  rates  of  duty 
on  the  objects  of  trade,  and  regretting  that  so 
early  a  resort  to  new  demands,  on  the  mercantile 
class,  should  be  the  made — he  concludes  the  sub- 
ject of  the  additional  duties  which  he  recom- 
ipends,  by  the  following  paragraph. 

The  addition  of  2^  per  cent,  to  the  duty  on 
the  mass  of  articles  now  rated  at  5  per  cent," 
(among  which  were  cotton  and  woollen  goods, 
manufactures  of  iron,  brass,  copper,  linens,  books, 
&c.)  '*  will  constitute  an  important,  though  not 
an  extensive  augmentation.  Nevertheless  it  is 
firofioted^  that  it  shall  be  but  temporary ,  and  there 
is  reasonable  ground  for  expectation,  that  the 
cause  for  having  recourse  to  it,  will  not  be  of  ve- 
ry long  continuance  !" 

It  is  needless  to  add  farther  quotations  to  prove 
the  position  with  which  I  commenced.  They 
speak  a  language  which  a  child  may  understand; 
and  if  any  man  in  his  sober  senses  will  read  them 
deliberately,  and  afterwards  assei*t  that  there  is 
tbe  slightest  grounds  for  impating  to  Mr.  Hamil 


sistible  evidence  of  such  facts  as  speak  both  to 
the  hearts  and  understandings  of  all  who  have 
paid  the  least  attention  to  them.  There  is  scarce- 
ly a  farmer  of  any  standing,  within  a  convenient 
distance  from  Fredericksburg,  but  has  become  a 
member ;  and  many  of  those  whose  means  are 
most  limited,  are  among  the  most  zealous  con- 
tributors to  the  continuance  and  prosperity  of 
the  society.  Several  patriotic  individuals  of 
other  professions  have  also  united  in  support  of 
the  good  cause ;  and  to  crown  the  whole,  all  the 
beauty  and  fashion,  and  good  housewifery  of  the 
town  and  adjacent  country,  have  not  only  mani 
fested  their  cordial  good  wishes  for  our  success, 
but  have  made  such  a  display  of  their  taste,  their 
industry,  and  their  skill,  in  the  number,  kind  and 
quality  of  the  articles  of  household  manufacture 
exhibited  by  them  on  the  late  occasion,  as  re 
fleets  lasting  honor,  both  on  themselves  and  on 
the  country  of  which  they  are  the  brightest  and 
mostly  highly  valued  ornaments.  With  such  sup 
port,  and  such  encouragement,  the  sons  of  agri- 
culture need  fear  nothing.  Let  them  only  do 
their  part  towards  the  promotion  of  good  husban- 
dry, and  they  may  feel  the  most  perfect  reliance 
the  perseverance  and  fidelity  with  which  their 
wives,  and  daughters,  and  sisters,  will  perform 
theirsy  in  the  same  tnily  hoBorabU  eause. 


The  Show  took  place  on  the  12th  and  13th  No- 
vember, on  the  ground  that  was  occupied  for  the 
same  purpose  last  year,  in  the  lots  of  Mr.  Johi 
S  Thornton,  on  the  Western  side  of  the  town. 

The  first  day  was  devoted  to  the  exhibititm  of 
Stock,  and  was  closed  with  an  address  from  James 
M.  Garnett,  President  of  the  Society. 

The  second  day  was  occupied  with  the  exa- 
mination of  Ag^ricultural  Implements,  trial  of 
Ploughs,  and  an  exhibition  of  Domestic  Manu. 
factures.  This  latter  display  was  onginally  in- 
tended to  have  been  on  the  ground  where  the 
other  exhibitions  were  made,  but  on  the  eve  of 
the  occasion  it  was  determined,  with  a  \iew  to 
the  better  accommodation  of  the  ladies,  whose 
presence  was  earnestly  desired,  that  it  should 
take  place  in  the  Town  HaiJ.  This  unfortunate 
step  deprived  the  exhibition  of  much  of  its  ^pltn 
dor.  Owing  to  the  insufficient  size  of  the  room, 
and  the  total  absence  of  counters  on  which  to  ex- 
pose the  goods,  many  of  them  could  not  be  shown 
to  advantage  ;  and  so  great  was  the  crowd  who 
anxiously  pressed  in,  that  hundreds  were  com- 
pelled to  retire  without  being  able  to  gratify  their 
laudable  curiosity.  The  committee  indulge  the 
hope,  that  on  a  future  occasion,  their  brethren 
will  profit  by  the  experience  of  this,  and  adopt 
better  regulations.  This  day  was  closed  with 
the  distribution  of  Premiums  on  the  ground — anJ 
the  show,  notwithstanding  some  little  drawbacks, 
the  natural  consequence  of  inexperience  in  tho^c 
things,  terminated  in  a  manner  highly  gratifying 
to  all  who  witnessed  it. 

The  following  condensed  statement  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Premiums  were  awarded, 
is  taken  from  the  reports  of  the  several  Commit- 
tees. 

Horses f  Marts  and  Colts, 
A  Silver  Pitcher^  with  an  emblematic  device 
and  inscription,  value  g30,  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
John  Graves,  of  Louisa,  for  his  horse  Florizel, 
11  years  old,  got  by  old  Florizel,  out  of  a  Sjjread 
Eagle  mare,  as  the  best  Stallion.  But,  the  Com- 
mittee remark  that  had  Judge  Stewart,  of  Staun- 
ton, been  a  member  of  the  Society,  his  horse 
Eagle,  which  was  shewn  by  Mr.  James  Coleman, 
of  Orange,  would  have  had  the  unanimous  vote 
of  the  committee. 

A  Silver  Pitcher^  value  g25,  with  inscription 
and  device,  was  also  awarded  to  Mr.  (craves,  for 
his  Mare  4th  of  July,  four  years  old,  a  full  si^ier 
to  Florizel,  as  the  best  brood  mare. 

A  Silver  Pitcher^  value  $25^  with  device  and 
inscription,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Lawrence  Aah- 
ton  of  King  George,  for  the  best  saddle  horse,  a 
Bay  Gelding. 

A  Silver  Goblet,  value  gl7,  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Jeremiah  Wilson,  of  Spotsylvania,  for  his 
Colt  Premium,  two  years  old — got  by  Friend- 
ship, out  of  a  Hyatoga  mare,  as  the  best  colt  ex- 
hibited. 

N.  B.  There  were  shown  7^  Stallions — 10  sad- 
dle Horses  and  Mares — 7  Brood  Mares,  and  9 
Colts.  There  were  several  other  fine  animals 
brought  upon  the  ground,  and  intended  to  be  ex- 
hibited, but  were  excluded  by  the  rules  of  the  So- 
ciety, for  not  being  entered  in  time.  It  is  hoped, 
that  gentlemen  intending  to  exhibit  Stock  on  a 
future  occasion,  will  be  more  attentive  to  their 
own  interest,  and  comply  in  time  with  the  rule« 
of  the  Society. 

'    Homed  Cattle. 
A  Silver  Pitcher^  value  825,  was  awarded  t» 
Col.  George  Love,  of  Fauquier,  for  his  Boll,  Co- 
met, ihe  only  one  exhibited. 

A  beautiful  Silver  Cream  Cup,  value  g20,  was 
{awarded  to  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Barton,  Fredc- 
IrieksburSs  for  the  best  Milcb  Cow. 


vemil  l^eit  Milch  Cow. 

A^Sftver  Cream  Cu/i,  va!iu-  ^17,  was  aUf» 
mwarded  to  Mn  William  Bernard,  for  the  best 

A  Cup,  value  $20,  T?as  awarded  to  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Sorrell,  of  Fredericksburg,  for  the  best 
Hcrf.— (IT*  This  beef  was  raised  in  Culpepper, 
by  captain  John  Turner,  and  sold  by  him,  with  a 
dix)ve,  to  Mr.  borrell. 

Shec/i, 

Two  Cups  of  the  value  of  $15  each,  were 
awarded  to  Mr.  John  Gray,  of  Travellers'  Rest, 
for  a  Ram  and  Ewe.  They  were  the  only  two 
exhibited. 

A  Cup,  value  gl5,  was  awarded  to  Capt.  Wm 
Jackson,  Jr.  of  Spotsylvania,  for  the  best  Mut- 
loii. 

Ho^a. 

A  Cup,  value  gl5,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Wm 
Smallev,  for  his  Boar,  being  the  only  one  shown. 

A  Cup,  value  $15 ^  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Ho- 
race Hai&lip,  for  his  Sow,  being  the  only  one 
bhown. 

jfgrkultural  ImfilemenU, 

A  Cup,  with  device  and  inscription,  value  $15, 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Jacob  (iore,  of  Fredericks- 
burg, for  an  improved  Wheat  Fan,  the  only  one 
shown.  The  superior  excellence  of  this  Wheat 
Tan  principally  consists  in  the  ease  with  which 
niotion  is  communicated  to  the  sifter.  The  com- 
iiKtiei-  respectfully  recommend  Mr.  Gore  to  their 
brother  agriculturists,  as  an  ingenious  and  de- 
ijt  rving  mechanic. 

A  discrerionary  premium  of  glO,  was  awarded 
t(.  Capt.  Wm.  Jackson,  Jr.  for  a  very  cheap  and 
(Accllent  Machine  for  sowing  and  rolling  at  the 
>.inie  time,  small  grass  seed.   The  whole  cost 

this  machine  will  probably  not  exceed  $6  or 
^7,  and  may  be  made  by  any  common  carpenter. 

A  discretionary  Premium  of  $5  was  awarded 

Mr.    Minor,  of  Hanover,  for  a  Drill 

VM(tiii;h,  for  planting  Corn — being  the  same,  a 
iiio<i<.l  of  wliich  was  shown  last  year. 

Although  the  Ploughs  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
MrCormick  &  Stewart  were  excellent,  the  Com- 
".'ttre  awarded  no  Premium — as  they  considered 
Ml  McCormick's  almost  identically  a  similar 
IMou^h  to  the  one  for  which  he  obtained  a  Pre- 
wvum  last  year — and  Mr.  Stewart's  three  Ploughs 
I  "'li'iig  more  than  good  imitations  of  McCor- 
.ii: 

1  he  model  of  a  very  ingenious  Machine  for 
rt  \  inj;  and  saving  M'iu  a?  fro;ii  the  scythe,  was 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Geo.  Banks,  of  Stafford  ;  but 
bt  Ji»^  a  model  only,  the  committee  did  not  deem 
:h  •  1  selves  authorised  to  award  a  Premium  for 
it ;  although,  as  far  as  they  could  judge,  without 
an  actual  trial,  they  were  disposed  to  think  very 
f.i\{Mirrtbly  «>f  its  utility. 

All  improved  Machine  for  getting  out  Wheat, 
R  !  Ity,  Rye,  and  Oais,  and  for  grinding  grain, 
niude  by  Mr.  William  Boadler,  of  Culpepper, 
wi.luckily  arrived  too  late  in  the  evening  of  the 
«^?  (  niul  day  to  be  examined  ;  but  those  who  have 
actually  tried  it,  speak  highly  of  its  power  to 
u<  d.'  ii»at  the  improvement  promises  for  it. 

As  son»e  surprise  may  be  felt  at  our  commit- 
tees having  awarded  Premiums  where  there  was 
no  rompetition — viz :  in  the  cases  of  the  Bull, 
kam.  Ewe,  Boar,  Sow,  and  Wheat  Fan— -we  beg 
1.  i.i  assign  their  reasons.  It  is  simply  the 
h.  I  1 .  (a  fi  rlorn  one,  we  fear,)  that  by  this  means 
they  may  at  last  stimulate  the  proprietors  of  fine 
Siiick — at  least  those  who  live  at  no  great  dis- 
tdiicc,  to  send  some  of  them  to  our  Exhibitions. 


 ^^^^JT^lr  iiiofttunaccountat>le  neglect  inthit  p4it1cu 

«tt%fi^d,       tftleftan^will  scarcely  he  credited  by  our  Brother  Far 

mers  to  the  Norths  whoijc  fine  displays  fif  every 
kind  of  Stock,  at  all  their  Agricultur^il  Showi* 
and  Fairl^  hav^  deservedly  ac^uireii  for  ihem 

Domealic  Manufactures, 
Carpets, — There  were  7  specimens  exhibited, 
all  excellent.    A  silver  Cup,  value  $15,  was 
awarded  to  Mrs.  Frances  Hawes,  of  Culpepper, 
for  the  best. 

Table  Cloths, — There  were  7  specimens  exhi- 
bited. A  pair  of  Sugar  Tongs,  value  gS,  were 
awarded  to  Mrs.  F.  Hawes,  of  Culpepper,  for  the 
best — a  beautiful  Linen  Damask,  wrought  from 
Flax,  raised  by  Dr.  Aylett  Hawes. 

Bed'Jicks.-^Five  specimens  were  exhibited. 
The  Premium  of  1  doz.  Tea  Spoons,  value  glO, 
was  awarded  to  Mrs  F.  Hawes,  of  Culpepper,  for 
the  best. 

Counterpanes,  wool  and  cotton  mixed. — Fif- 
teen specimens  were  exhibited.  A  Silver  Soup 
Spoon,  of  the  value  of  glS  50,  was  awarded  to 
Mrs.  —  McCormick,  of  Fauquier,  forth©  best. 

Counterpanes  of  Cotton.— -Forty  specimens 
were  shown.  A  Silver  Soup  Spoon,  value  gll  80 
was  awarded  to  Mrs.  Geo.  Buckner,  of  Carolina, 
for  the  best. 

Hearth  Ru^s. — Five  specimens  were  exhibit- 
ed. The  Premium  of  a  pair  of  Sugar  Tongs, 
value  S5,  was  awarded  to  Miss  Marv  Cady,  of 
Fredericksburg,  for  the  best — wrought  entirely 
of  domestic  materials. 

Butter. — Fifteen  specimens  were  exhibited  ^ 
ten  of  which  were  so  excellent  that  the  Commit- 
tee, although  they  made  repeated  and  pleasing- 
trials,  could  not  conscientiously  decide  which 
was  the  best.  They  therefore  declined  awarding 
any  premium  for  Butter ! — They  respectfully 
suggest  to  the  respectable  Housewives  who  have 
shown  so  much  skill  in  the  preparation  of  this  de- 
licious article,  to  send  a  portion  of  the  products 
of  their  Dairy  to  the  Fredericksburg  market, 
where  the  supply  is  by  no  means  abundant  or  re- 
gular, and  where  a  good  quality  always  com- 
mands a  good  price. 

Cheese. — Three  specimens  only  were  exhibit 
ed.  A  Premium  of  Six  Tea  Spoons,  value  g5, 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Wm.  Benton  for  the  best.  It 
was  made  on  the  Farm  of  President  Monroe,  in 
Loudon.  The  manufacture  of  Cheese  is  yet  in 
its  infancy  in  this  State ;  but  from  the  specimens 
shown,  and  from  the  spirit  of  emulation  already 
awakened,  we  look  forward  to  an  early  day, 
when  our  Tables  will  be  independent  of  a  foreign 
supply  for  this  article.  The  specimen  shown  by 
Mr.  Waller  HoUaday,  promised  to  be  very  fine 
when  it  shall  attain  more  age. 

Discretionary  Premiums, 
The  rich  variety  and  superior  excellence  of 
the  arli<:les  for  which  premiums  were  offered,  so 
far  surpassed  the  expectation  of  the  committee  ; 
and  our  meritorious  housewives  displayed  so  lau- 
dable an  emulation  in  sending  forward  for  exhi 
bition  a  great  number  of  beautiful  articles  for 
which  no  premiums  were  offered,  that  the  com- 
mittee gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  power  given 
them  by  the  rules  of  the  society,  in  awai  ding  the 
following  discretionary  premiums,  as  an  expres- 
sion of  their  high  sense  of  the  value  of  our  house' 
hold  manufactures  and  the  great  merit  of  those 
ladies  who  have  thus  set  so  laudable  an  example 
to  our  country — Viz 

To  Mr.  Robert  H.  Rose,  of  Fauquier,  for  the 
2d  best  Carpet,  $5, 

To  Mrs.  Byrd,  of  Stafford,  for  the  2d  best 
Hearth  Rug,  ^4. 


of  Ciilpeiiiieft  for 


To  Cot, 
Mack  W^orsti 
ler,  $2  50- 

Tn  Mr,  John  S. 
pair  of  10^4  Blankli^ 

ToMr.W»^  ' 
do.  g3. 

To  Miss  Dorcas  Horn,  of  Spotsylvania,  for  a 
fine  woveValcn,  g2  50. 
To  Miss  Sarah  M.  Horn,  of  Do.  for  Do.  g2  50. 

To  Miss  Noel,  of  Spotsylvania,  for  a  Bed 

Canopy  of  singular  fineness  and  beauty,  S2  50. 

To.  Mr.  Hezekiah  Ellis,  of  Spotsylvania,  for 
a  piece  of  linen  drilling,  ^2  50. 

To  Miss  Dermitt,  for  a  Valcn,  g2  50, 

To  Mrs.  John  B.  Woodford,  of  Caroline,  for  a 
Toilet  Cover,  $2  50. 

To  Miss  Ann  Seddon,  of  Fredericksburg,  dit- 
to, S2  50. 

To  Miss  Andrews,  for  a  piece  of  domes* 

tic  Plaid,  g2  50. 
To  Miss  Dorcas  Bryant,  for  do.  do.  JS5. 
To  Mrs.  Martha  Fitzhugh,  of  Fauquier,  for  a 
piece  of  Swansdown  Vesting,  two  pieces  ^f  Plaid 
and  one  piece  of  Satteen,  g5. 

To  Miss  Susan  Parrott,  of  Fredericksburg,  for 
a  pair  of  richly  wrought  Crickets,  &2. 

There  were  also  exhibited  a  variety  of  other 
articles,  not  named,  which  excited  general  at- 
tention—particularly two  specimens  of  thread 
Lace  of  singular  fineness,  wrought  by  Miss  Nan- 
cy Seddon  of  Stafford,  and  apiece  of  blue  Cassi- 
nett,  exhibited  by  Mrs.  Hawes,  the  successful 
competior  lor  the  three  first  articles  on  the 
above  list,  which  the  committee  deemed  the 
finest  specimen  of  domestic  cloth  they  had  ever 
seen. 

OFFICAL  ACCOUNT 
Of  the  Proceedings  of  the  FrederickBbttrg  Agri- 
cultural Society  at  their  late  meeting ;  and  oj 
their  Agricultural  Show, 

The  Society  met,  according  to  notice,  at  the 
Indian  Queen  Tavern,  a*"  9  o'clock,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  12th  November,  and  continued  its 
session  by  adjournments,  until  the  evening  of 
the  13th. 

The  following  Gentlemen  were  elected  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year  : 

James  M  Gamett,  President ;  John  Taliaferro, 
(of  Hagley,)  Vice  Presidlnt ;  William  F.  Gray, 
Secretary ;  John  T.  Ford,  Assistant  Secretary  ; 
K.  S.  Chew,  Treasurer. 

Corresponding  Committee, 
John  Taliaferro,  Robert  Lewis,  Garrit  Minor, 
Enoch  Mason,  William  F.  Gray. 

The  following  Committees  for  awarding  Pre- 
miums were  appointed  by  the  president,  viz. ; 
On  Horses^  Mares  and  Colts, 
Francis  W.  Taliafero,  James  Smock,  Wra. 
C.  Willis,  Geo.  N.Grymes,  Wra.  Bernard. 
On  Serf  Bulls,  Milch  Cows  and  Heifers, 
John  Taliaferro,  Gei..  Hamilton,  Geo..  Banks, 
Geo.  Buckner,  Enoch  Mason. 

On  Mutton^  Sheep  and  Hogs, 
Robert  Lewis,  Geo.  Love,  John  T.  Ford,  John 
Dade,  Wm  Richardson. 

On  Domestic  Afanufactures, 
Geo.  Hamilton,   Horace  Marshall,  John  S. 
Wellford,  Alex.  F.  Rose,  John  Graves. 

On  Agricultural  Implements^  and  trial  of 
Ploughs, 

Wm.  Bernard,  F.  W.  Taliaferro,  Thos.  Brown, 
Walter  Holladay,  John  G.  Stuart. 

Alarshalls, 

Wm.  Jackson,  Jr.  Henry  Thompson,  Robert 
Ellis. 
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AMEUICAN  FA^MEIL 


[February  13,  1^24. 


Ordered,  That  H.  Marshall  and  J.  T.  Ford,  be 
appointed  a  committee  for  settling  any  accounts, 
that  may  be  brought  against  the  Society,  for  ex- 
penses incurred  in  the  arrangements  for  the  Ex- 
hibition. 

Ordered^  That  the  Treasurer  pay  the  amount 
of  the  discretionary  premiums,  awarded  by  the 
several  Committees,  either  to  the  successful  can- 
didates, or  other  persons  authorised  to  receive 
them. 

On  motion  of  Major  J.  Richards, 

Ordered^  That  the  Trrasurer  pay  the  sum  of 
g2  to  the  Ploughman,  (John,  the  slave  of  Mr, 
H.  Thompson,)  who  assisted  in  the  trial  of 
Ploughs. 

The  President  having  retired — Capt.  R.  Lewis 
in  the  chair. 

On  motion  of  Col.  Geo.  Love,  seconded  by  Ma- 
jor J.  Richards — it  was 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be 
voted  to  their  President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
for  their  laborious  services  to  the  Society  : — and 
that  a  cup,  with  appropriate  devices  be  pre 
sented  to  each  of  them :  that  for  the  President  to 
be  of  the  value  of  $20,  and  those  for  the  Secretary 
and  Treasurer  of  the  value  of  glO  each— -and  that 
the  Treasurer  be  authorised  to  procure  them  out 
of  the  funds  of  the  Society. 
Extracts  from  the  Minutes. 

W.  F.  GRAY,  Sec. 

From  the  PhiladeL  American  Daily  Advertiser, 

FATTING  SWINE. 

Bklmont.  Dec.  10,  1823. 
Mr,  PouUon — Several  of  my  neighbors  have 
recently  suffered  heavy  losses,  by  diseases  fatal 
to  fatting  awkie  ;  when  preventive  precautions 
had  not  been  taken.  With  the  view  to  avert 
such  misfortunes,  when  I  farmed,  on  an  exten- 
sive scale  previously  to  and  since  the  revclation- 
ai7  war,  I  tried  many  experimints  in  precaution- 
ary measures,  as  well  as  in  cures.  I  most  fre- 
quently failed  in  the  latter  ;  but  at  length  I  ad- 
verted to  my  having  been  informed  of  a  simple 
preventirve ;  which  I  can  confidently  declare,  has, 
with  me  always  succeeded.  That  1  might  be 
certain  of  this  point,  I  have  fortified  my  recol- 
lection by  inquiry  of  an  old  farming  laborer, 
who  is  yet  in  my  employ,  and  who  had  the 
charge  of  fatting  my  hogs,  in  pens,  during 
a  great  portion  of  the  time  since  the  close 
of  that  war.  He  recollects  the  loss  of  one  hog 
only;  and  thai  by  improper  feeding.  I  deem  it 
incumbent  on  me  to  re-publish  ;  under  a  hope 
that  the  subject  of  it  may  be  as  beneficial  to  oth- 
ers as  it  has  been  to  me ;  part  of  a  note  to  a 
communication  I  made  to  The  PhiladeLfihia  So- 
ciety for  Promoting-  Agriculture,  March  8th, 
1808 ;  see  vol.  1st.  Memoirs  of  the  Society — 
page  229. 

but  soar  food  is  the  most  grateful  and  all 
mentary  .to  swine.  One  gallon  of  sour  wash, 
goes  further  than  two  of  sweet."  I  mean  the 
wash  acidulated  to  the  degree  required  for  dis- 
tillation—not acetous. 

**  Drt  Rotten  Wood  should  be  constantly  in 
the  pens,  that  the  hogs  when  confined  for  fat- 
ting, may  eat  it  at  pleasure.  Nature  points  out 
this  absorbent,  (or  whatever  it  may  be,)  as  a 
remedy,  or  preventive.  They  will  leave  their 
food  to  devour  the  rotten  wood,  when  they  require 
it.  1  have  not  lost  a  fatting  hog  for  more  than  30 
years,  when  I  used  it,  but  have  suffered  by  ne- 
glecting it.  Some  of  my  neighbors  met  with  fre 
quent  losses  of  fatting  hogs  till  I  informed  them 
•1  my  practice ;  of  which  I  was  told  by  a  woman 
from  East  Jersey,  before  our  Revolutionary  war. 
aaid  it  was  then  known  and  practised  there." 


I  add  my  experience  since  the  foregoing  was 
published  ;  which  has  been  uniformly  similar. 

In  the  2d  volume,  page  32,  near  the  close  6f  a 
very  valuable  communication  from  Mr.  De  Gru- 
chy,  of  Northumberland,  in  our  state ;  who  fat- 
tens great  numbers  of  Swine,  prepared  at  first 
with  wash  from  a  large  distillery,  and  finally  fat- 
ted with  Indian  corn;  the  following  important  in- 
formation will  be  found.  The  whole  communica- 
tion is  woithy  the  perusal  of  every  farmer. 

"  Dry  Rotten  Wood  is  a  good  thing ;  but  I  will 
take  the  liberty  to  mention  what  I  think  a  better ; 
we  have  three  blacksmiths  in  this  town  ;  and  my 
hogs  eat  up  all  the  ashes  or  cinders  they  make  ; 
we  haul  it  into  the  pens  by  cart  loads,  and  the 
hogs  will,  you  observe  by  the  Rotten  Hood — 
devour  this  at  times  with  more  avidity  than  their 
ordinary  food." 

The  carbonated  cinders  contain  some  of  the 
ingredients  of  rotten  wood ;  and  perhaps  in  great- 
er proportions.  Be  this  as  it  may,  every  farmer 
can  readily  obtain  the  latter  ;  and  many  can  pro- 
cure the  former.  It  is  anxieusly  desirable  that 
a  preventive  so  efficacious  as  either  has  been 
found  to  be,  may  not  be  unwisely  and  &tally 
overlooked  and  neglected.  Nothing  in  human 
art  is  invariably  infallible ;  but  the  experiment 
is  so  easy  and  cheap  that  the  most  incredulous 
should  be  induced  to  give  it  fair  trial.  Clean  ele- 
vated sties  or  pens,  dry  litter  and  a  small  enclo- 
sure, adjacent  to  the  pens,  for  air  and  exercise. 


be  seen  and  felt,  on  each  side,  without.  When 
these  prevail  to  any  great  degree,  or  the  inside  ot 
the  hock  feels  puffed  or  flabby,  instead  of  close,  dn 
and  elastic,  it  is  the  certain  indication  of  haru 
service  ;  and  although  it  is  often  neglected,  even 
by  dealers,  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to 
examine  the  hocks  minutely.  We  have  the  au- 
thority of  Bracken,  for  their  being  safely  cura- 
ble, by  excision,  as  well  as  windgalls,  of  which 
I  entertain  no  doubt,  although  I  have  never 
experienced  it.  When  they  are  large,  they 
occasion  lameness,  particularly  at  intervals.  I 
have  seen  heavy,  overgrown,  three  year  olds, 
although  they  had  never  been  worked,  trou- 
bled with  bog-spavins. 

A  cubb  is  a  spavin  situated  along  the  back 
part  of  the  hock,  just  below  the  elbow,  or  ex- 
tremity. It  run^i  tapering  downwards.  Aftei 
the  curb  has  been  extirpated  by  fire,  I  have 
usually  seen  the  horse  go  lame. 

Thorough  fiin,  A  tumour  or  wind-gall,  be- 
tween the  bones  of  the  hock  behind,  which  may 
be  pressed  by  the  finger  to  either  side. 

Cafified' hocks,  forn^^erly  named  by  Blunder- 
ville,  hough-bony.  This  is  a  swelling  on  the 
point  of  the  hocks  become  callous.  It  is  the 
general  case  of  kickers,  which  wound  their 
hocks,  by  striking  agamst  hard  bodies.  ^ 

Jardons  arc  hard  tumours  upon  the  bending 
of  the  ham,  on  the  outside.  They  arise,  in  man- 
aged horses,  from  their  having  been  kept  too 
much  upon  their  haunches,  and  occasion  lame- 


and  a  moderate,  but  constant  supply  of  salt,  no 
doubt  add  to  the  efficacy  of  the  preventive. —  jn^ss, 
The  diseases  I  have  seldom  known  to  be  cured.'  Sickle-hams,  or  sickle-houghs,  in  horses,  may 
The  most  formidable  of  them  are  sudden,  violent,  compared  to  knock,  or,  nap-knees  in  men. 
antl  rapidly  fataJ,  never  allowing  time  for  reme-^^^  bend,  the  hocks  approach  each  other, 
dies.   Their  victims  are  unexpectedly  (for  gra-  ^^^^        thrown  out.   It  is  an  indic«- 

dual  approaches  are  unperceived,)  attacked  with  ^^^^  .  ^^^al^ness,  as  is  every  other  breach  of 
the  last  paroxysms,  before  their  danger  is  de-  proportion.  Such  horses,  when  young,  are  of- 
cisively  known.  ten  lame  in  the  hocks,  and  will  cut  themselves. 

Pigs  and  sheep  are  subject  to  sudden  and  incu-  notwithstanding  they  appear  to  go  wide.  Thej 
rable  maladies.  lai'e  reckoned  speedy. 

Preventives  are,  therefore,  of  the  first  impor-'  Sallenders  are,  behind,  the  same  as  mallen- 
tance.  ProfessetJ  cures  are,  too  often,  mere  ^^^^  before.  Rat-tails,  scratches,  crBwu-scab, 
quackeries  in  relation  to  both  these  estimable  ^r'*^^^*^^  visible  enough,  or  to  be 


parts  of  our  stock. 

RICHARD  PETERS. 

ADVICE  TO  YOUNG  FARMERS. 
On  the  appelativks,  qualities,  habits  and 

DEFECTS  OF  HORSES. 

C  Concluded  from  JVb,  46,  fiage  365,  To/.  5,  J 
Stifled,  or  lame  in  the  stifle.  The  stifle  is 
the  knee-pan  of  the  thigh;  the  ligaments,  by 
which  it  is  articulated  to  the  great  bone  of  the 
hock,  are  sometimes  overstretched,  and  the 
stifle-bone  may  be  moved,  in  all  directions,  by 
the  hand.  The  horse  will  go  lame,  and  only 
touch  the  ground  with  his  toe. 

Bone  sfiavins  are,  in  the  hind,  what  splents 
are  in  the  fore>legs,  but  always  of  much  worse 
consequence,  because  usually  nearer  the  joint. 
They  are  to  be  felt  on  the  inside  of  the  hough, 
or  hock.  They  are  said  to  be  hereditary,  as 
well  as  acquired  bjr  strains,  the  signification 
of  which  perhaps,  is,  that  a  horse  may  be  pre- 
disposed to  them,  by  a  natural  moistness  of 
constitution  and  laxity  of  the  tendons.  They 
occasion  lameness,  either  perpetual,  or  at  inter 
vals ;  and  as,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  this  is  the 
case,  after  a  pretended  cure,  it  is  safest  to 
hold  them  incurable.  Spavins,  by  the  pain 
they  occasion,  generally  prevent  a  horse  from 
getting  flesh. 

Bog  sfiavins,  termed  by  the  French,  vessigons, 
and  improperly  called  blood -spavins  by  our  far- 
riers, are  swellings  like  wind-galls,  situate  in 
the  hollow  or  inside  of  the  hoek,  and  may  also 


felt  upon  the  shank,  coronet,  and  pasterns. 

What  has  been  said  of  knocking  before,  ap 
plies  exactly  to  cutting  behind.  Good  shape 
and  condition  are  a  securiiy  against  this.  A 
saddle-horse  ought  to  be  frigate- built,  sharp 
in  the  keel,  and  spreading  behind,  in  the  quar- 
ters; of  course,  he  ought  to  go  wide  behind. 
When  a  wide  going  horse  cuts,  it  indicates 
weakness  in  the  loins. 

To  go  hammer  and  fimchers^  is  to  overreach, 
and  strike  the  hinder  toe  upon  the  fore  heel; 
the  wound  thus  occasioned  was  formerly  called 
an  attaint.  A  horse  which  throws  his  haunches 
well  forward  in  action,  may  occasionally  strike 
the  heel  of  the  fore  shoes,  and  such  frequently 
do  it ;  but  those  which  do  it  at  every  stroke, 
and  discover  it  by  the  noise  their  ^oes  make, 
are  very  dangerous  t©  ride  ;  in  fact,  fit  for  no- 
thing  but  draught.  When  the  thigh  is  too  long, 
and  the  angle  formed  by  the  hock  too  exten- 
sive, the  horse  is  subject  to  spavins,  from  the 
too  great  weight  thrown  upon  the  hocks,  alss 
to  over- reach. 

The  string  halt,  called  by  the  old  farriers, 
the  mary-ninchcho,  every  one  knows  to  be  a 
sudden  and  preternatural  catching  up  one,  or 
both  the  hinder  legs  in  action.  The  cause,  ob- 
viously proceeding  from  over  contraction,*  no 
writer,  that  I  know  of,  has  attempted  precisely 
to  ascertain.  All  receipts  for  its  cure  arc  good 
waste  paper.  In  horses  which  have  it  not  in  a 
very  high  degree,  it  is  sometimes  scarcely  per- 
ceptible, but  visible  enough  after  a  hard  day's 
work.  They  should  stand  in  a  loose  stable,  and 
be  as  much  abroad  as  possible.  They  arc  not 
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ie^iac^  Mimixidt    I  liave  li«Efd  tHcs  Inte  Mr. 

ill',  scarcely^  e^er  knew  a  firing 
^^tc4  bone  whtcli  not  a  Rt^ocl  pue.  As 
mfrch  is  Retail y  aV erred  tn  liV^  of  m- 
Aillcd  ernes.  Perhaps  their  WliAte  -tendliraus 
>%  cm  iii  tough,  hnu,  and  dry^ 
The  cri6  biter ^  formerly  called  a  ticker^  is 
->  metlmes  distinguished  by  his  dead  coat,  and 

•  .\in  appearance.  These  horses  will  stand  bi- 
.  .1:^  at  the  rack,  or  manger,  or  even  at  a  post, 
'.  rowing  themselves  backward,  and  sucking  in 

•  i^-  air  with  greediness.   It  is  a  habit  acquired 

•  uen  they  are  young,  and  which  never  for- 
-;ikcs  them ;  as  I  have  known  grown  children, 
'  I  thirty  years  of  age,  suck  their  tongues. 
C  rib  b'ters  are  apt  to  ruin  their  teeth.  I  know 
'.^♦t  why,  but  I  think  bred  cattle  most  subject 

it. 

A  variety  of  rules  have  been  laid  down  to 
iletermine  the  seat  of  lameness  in  horses,  few  of 
which,  I  believe,  to  be  infalUble.  Very  little 
r       is  to  be  discovered  by  the  old  method  of 

ruing  a  horse,  which  is  lame  before,  short 
.-«.>iind,  than  that  you  have  increased  his  pain.  |  but  I  think  it  scarcely  correct,  since  an  equal 
<.»^nier  says,  if  a  horse  drags  his  toe  upon  the  I  distribution  of  substance  is  obviously  as  ne- 
crtvund,  the  ligaments  of  the  shoulder  are  cer- 1 cessary,  as  of  length.  Osmer,  no  doubt,  in 
^a^nly  Strained,  or  perhaps  even  the  scapula,  I  tended  to  speak  comparatively  between  the 
<  r  blade-bone  dislocated,  backward  or  forward.  I  different  species,  and  it  is  certain,  that  the 
Hat  strains  of  less  consequence  may  happen  to 'southern  bred  horse,  with  his  small  hard  shank, 
me  shoulder,  which  are  very  difficult  to  distin- 'and  large,  dry,  and  tough  sinew,  is  able  to 
•^aibh  from  those  seated  in  the  lower  extremi- |move  with  a  much  larger  proportional  weight, 
t  .e^.  In  such  case,  I  know  of  no  other  rule  by  I  than  the  thick  gross  horse  of  these  northern 
which  to  judge  of  the  soundness  of  the  shoulders, 'countries.  Nevertheless,  to  be  able  to  carry 
that  which  I  have  already  noted  in  //a //c«,  a  ,  weight,  a  large  sinew  should  be  attached  to  a 
fcrw  pages  back.  Both  the  hand  and  the  eye  should]  shank,  and  joints  proportionally  large;  and  the 
be  sedulously  employed,  in  the  endeavour  to  form  j  whole  supported  by  a  foot  of  compass  sufficient 

a  correct  judgment;  the  former  much  more  1  to  form  a  steady  foundation.  It  is  the  result  of  | what  under  his  windpipe,  and  his  neck  and 
than  is  usually  the  case.  The  pastern  joint  should  I  my  constant  observation,  that  hacks,  with  large  |  head  form  a  portion  of  a  circle.   But  this  re- 


avow  my  scepticism  m.  th^  kea^^  altl^oyt^li 
(iibson  and  Baii^lei  be  of  tHft  9p|llisit«  pikvljr. 
Thty  mfg^t  just  as  well.  In  genrrttt,  1  cqti- 
ceivc^  lis  these  gi^efs  to  the  cTiargt.'  yf  the  lu- 
nar influence.  They  are  often  nothing  m<iit: 
than  the  consequence  of  suiUk'ii  and  uiui-sli;i1 
exertion  upon  young  and  tender  fibres,  or  those 
unaccustomed  to  stress  and  action.  I  know  that 
copious  bleeding  and  purging,  much  to  the  credit 
and  emolument  of  the  groom  or  farrier,  are 
usually  prescribed,  and  with  success;  but  1  have 
also  repeatedly  seen  a  loose  stable,  or  a  fortnight's 
run  abroad,  succeed  full  as  well.  So  much  for 
humour%  which  fly  about  a  horse;  they  much 
oftener  fly  about  the  brain  of  his  keeper. 
Horses  are,  in  truth,  sometimes  subject  to  rheu- 
matic pains,  and  the  aciatica^  or  hip  gout. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many,  that  there  is  no 
necessity  tor  great  substance  in  the  shank  and 
pastern,  provided  the  sinew  be  large  and  dis- 
tinct, and  the  loin  wide  and  good ;  in  which, 
it  is  insisted,  the  chief  strength  of  the  horse 
resides.   Baret  and  Osmer  are  of  this  opinion  ; 


noted  by  Set,  \st  waMVt  md  dmft  hor- 
secr  Two  rxtenilra  qo^tTcrv  pttm  too  much 
upon  tte  fort^jiart^  and  occaition  the  horse  10 
ov  t  Tt  rach.  r  knt^w  not  whether  U  has  been 
hiihcito  remarked,  that  a  horse  goinj^  wide  br- 

lame  of  that  hind- leg,  upon  which  his  eye  ih 
fixed,  notwithstanding  it  be  perfectly  sound  ; 
but  so  it  certainly  is. 

The  health  and  condition  of  animals  is  as- 
certained by  the  gloss,  sleekness,  and  evenness 
of  the  coat.  If  the  horse's  hair  stare,  or  stick 
out,  and  look  dead,  he  is  diseased,  or  ill  lf:d. 
If  nita  appear  upon  the  extremity  of  the  hairi., 
he  has  been  lately  at  grass. 

The  signs  of  vice  and  ill  nature  in  horses, 
must  be  sought  in  the  eyes  and  countenance. 
A  vicious  horse,  when  he  lays  his  ears  and  looks 
back,  exposes  the  whites  of  his  eyes,  and  his 
malicious  intentions  are  very  visibly  painted  in 
his  countenance.  He  stands  commonly  with  his 
neck  fixed,  as  if  prepared  for  offence.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  discriminate.  'The  best  na- 
turcd  horses  will,  on  the  approach  of  man,  lay 
their  ears,  smile,  for  they  are  most  truly  risi- 
ble animals,  and  move  their  necks  to  and  fro, 
in  a  wanton  and  playful  manner.  There  is  an 
expression  of  nobleness  and  generosity  beaming 
from  the  eye  of  a  good,  and  well  tempered 
horse ;  and  it  is  grievous,  often  to  see  the 
friendly  advances  of  this  excellent,  this  next 
to  human  creature,  treated  with  surly  indiffer- 
ence, or  cruel  stripes. 

Jockies  say,  a  horse  should  carry  his  head 
in  a  proper  place,  when  mounted ;"  how  is  that  ? 
So  that  his  chin,  or  under  jaw,  recline  some- 


be  turned  by  the  hand,  in  order  to  discover  (bone  under  the  knee,  will  always  endure  most 
any  lurking  uneasiness.    The  patient  himself,  mtliug  over  the  hard  road 


;tlt hough  unable  to  speak,  will  give  very  plain 
.cations,  in  particular,  by  constantly  attempt- 
to  favour  the  injureu  part.  In  strains  of  the 
(  Jf-u  joints  or  bone  of  the  foot,  the  horse  will 
s:7.nd  with  the  toe  only  touching  the  ground, 
lit  a  hot  or  aurhuted  foot,  he  will  be  alternate- 
l\  changing,  or  lilting  up  his  feet.  If  a  foot  be 
eked,  or  gravelled,  or  if  the  shoe  set  hard 
upon  the  soal  or  heel,  or  in  short,  if  the  horse 
h.  \e  any  complaint  against  the  smith,  he  will 
fi.quently  shew  it,  by  setting  the  injured  foot 
u.  un  tjie  other.  Going  short,  and  catching  up 
the  feet,  as  if  the  horse  was  treading  upon  hot 
iropi,  also  denotes  uneasy  shoes,  or  tender  feet. 
Morses  with  cramped  or  contracted  sinews,  or 
hurt  in  the  knee  joints,  as  post  hacks  frequently 
ure,  will  fall  down  suddenly  in  their  waik.  If 
a  horse  trot  sideways,  sometimes  with  one,  s6me- 
linies  with  the  ether  foot  first,  or  if  he  perpetually 
tend  to  one  side  of  the  road,  it  shews  universal 
si  tfness  from  hard  labour,  and  the  want  of  a  long 
run  at  grass.  Hurts  in  the  loins  are  known  by  a 
roiling  or  wavering  motion  of  the  hind-quarters. 
In  a  sadden  jerk  or  strain  of  the  loins,  the 
Knrse  will  seem  to  go,  as  it  were,  whole,  and 
fixed  behind,  and  upon  his  heels,  as  if  foot- 
foundered.  Horses  arc  not  so  often  lamed  in 
the  back  sinews,  behiiMl,  as  before ;  but  I  have 
known  several  cases  of  the  tendon  of  the  hind- 
It.^  being  suddenly  letdown,  and  in  the  course 
cf  two  or  three  weeks,  by  the  help  of  bandage 
kj.d  astringents,  braced  again  and  placed  in 
ftutu  quo.  The  symptoms  were,  lameness,  and 
dropp'mg  suddenly  at  intervals;  inflammation 
aiul  tension  ;  after  these  had  subsided,  a  palpa- 
ble laxity,  and  softness  of  the  tendon. 

The  flying  lameness,  as  they  are  styled,  in 
ihi-  shoulders,  and  lower  joints  of  young,  or  un 
«..^vned  hoi^»  s,  it  is  the  custom  of  farriers  t«; 
attribute  to  peccant  humours.    I  must  boklly 


Horses  formed  too  bulky  upwards,  for  their 
lower  extremities,  are  liable  to  various  accidental 
lameness  and  defects,  merely  from  the  tmequal 
pressure  of  their  own  weight.  Hence  windgalls, 
splents,  spavins,  and  particularly  crookedness 
of  the  joints.  These,  and  all  early-grown  cattle, 
should  be  put  to  work  very  late,  in  which  case 
they  will  improve ;  otherwise  will  seldom  stand 
sound  long.  It  is  a  mathematical  truth,  that  a 
crooked  joint  cannot  be  so  strong  as  a  straight 
one,  as  a  column  is  strong,  in  proportion  as  it  is 
perpendicular. 

There  is  a  certain  reason  why  St.  Bel  did 
wrong  in  not  quoting  Osmer  by  name.  In  one 
case,  he  has  very  properly  corrected  him. 
Osmer,  though  an  excellent  writer,  was  a  little 
too  positive.  He  offers  a  method  of  shoeing,  or 
paring  one  side  of  the  foot  of  a  colt,  which  is 
mfallibly  to  prevent  his  ever  turning  out  his 
toes.  But  he  eiTed  in  supposing  the  defect  to  be 
the  mere  consequence  of  early  habit,  since  it  is 
no  doubt  almost  ever  the  result  of  natural  con- 
formation, and  his  proposed  remedy  might  be 
attended  with  dangerous  consequences.  He, 
perhaps,  received  the  opinion  of  the  Stagyrite 
too  literally,  *•  that  Nature  never  errs,"  which 
if  predicted  of  her  original  determinations,  is 
unquestionable ;  but  if  of  spontaneous  and  fortu- 
itous action,  is  contradicted  by  every  day's  ex- 
perience. 

It  is  a  very  just  observation,  that  a  horse 
"can  scarcely  go  too  wide  behind,"  and,  that 
ke  ought  to  be  very  wide  across  the  knee, 
forearm,  thigh,  and  hock.  But  I  have,  as  well 
as  Bracken,  seen  now  and  then  one  which  ex- 
ceeded in  those  particulars,  and  which  were  inapt 
tor  action  in  consequence,  but  robust  and  hard 
feeders.  A  horse  must  obviously  lose  strength, 
ii  the  hinder  legs  be  too  far  extended,  and*  I 
have  thence  seen  that  wavering  of  the  croup, 


lates  only  to  a  slow  pace. 

In  the  purchase  of  a  hoiae,  with  the  usual 
warrant,  we  will  suppose,  the  buyer  ought  to 
attend  first  of  all  to  the  most  important  consider- 
ations, in  which  being  satisfied,  it  is  vain  to 
hesitate,  since  as  the  case  stands,  he  may  not 
meet  that  satisfaction  every  day.  These,  I 
think,  are--age,  ability  to  carry  his  weight, 
safe  going  and  good  feet ;  freedom  from  knock- 
ing, cutting,  or  overreaching:  that  there  be  no 
need  of  martingale,  or  crupper ;  speed. 

What  has  been  already  said  of  form  and 
blood,  the  reader  will  find  as  strictly  applica- 
ble, in  general,  to  the  hunter  as  the  hackney ; 
but  the  former  not  being  required  to  trot,  or 
to  go  much  over  hard  roads,  are  additional 
arguments  in  favour  of  thorough  blood.  Nor 
can  it  be  doubted,  that  a  bred  horse,  if  not  too 
high  upon  the  leg,  from  the  cleanness  of  his 
make  and  the  strength  of  his  sinews,  is  the  fit- 
test to  carry  twenty  stone,  over  the  deepest 
and  most  inclosed  country. 

I  have  observed,  that  the  Irish  hunters  are 
the  highest  leapers  in  the  world,  from  their 
being  early  trained  thereto.  Would  it  not  be 
advantageous,  to  bring  all  our  colts  of  size  and 
figure  to  the  bar  ?  Good  standing-ieapers  are,  I 
think,  generally  scarce  \  and  some,  which  are 
good  ill  that  respect,  will  hesitate  and  boggle 
at  their  flying  leaps.  Perhaps  an  early  atten- 
tion might  remedy  those  defects. 

FROM  THK  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER. 

Sir, — In  this  age  of  improvement,  as  it  is  just- 
ly called,  I  wonder  no  person  has  invented  a 
suitable  press  for  extracting  the  juice  of  currants. 
It  has  become  very  fashionable  to  make  cur- 
rant wine ;  and  it  is  an  excellent^  and  cheafi  sub- 
stitute for  any  imported  wines,  but  the  wavt  of 
a  press  is  much  felt  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
man  who  shall  invent  a  cheap  press,  will  find  a 
great  demand  for  the  article.        A  Farmer. 
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SYLVA  FLOHIFEHA. 

ACACIA. — ROBINIA  PSEUDACACIA. 

Katural  order ^   Fafiilionacecs^  or  Legumino8<e. 
A  genua  of  the  Diadelfihia  Becandriu  class. 

»•  Light-lcHve*!  acac'iRs,  and  the  shajly  plain. 
And  spreading  cedar,  grace  the  wocKllaiid  reign." 

Barhauld. 

Although  we  are  far  from  being  amongst  the 
number, 

•*  Whose  proud  disgust  and  scorn 
Detest  those  treasures  which  at  home  are  bom  ; 
Who  feel  no  joy,  though  spreading  to  the  air 
His  pompous  trees  their  verdant  branches  rear. 
Unless  from  Afric*s  soil  their  rise  they  boast, 
From  India's  desens,  or  Columbia's  coast. 

****** 
But  it  some  foreign  tree,  of  noble  size. 
With  boughs  majestic  sheuld  adorn  the  skies. 
Our  forest  natives  with  attention  meet. 
And  hospitable  care  the  stranger  greet ; 
Pleas'd  'mongst  themselves  his  future  dwelling 
maiLe, 

Not  for  his  scarceness,  but  his  beauty's  sake : 
If  haply  profit  too  should  join  with  grace. 
To  civic  honours  they  admit  his  race." 

DfiLILLE. 

Of  all  the  exotic  trees  with  which  we  have 
adorned  our  native  groves,  this  North  Ameri- 
can stands  first.   We  have  no  tree  that  displays 
more  elegant  foliage  than  is  formed  by  it's  pin 
nated  leaves,  which  appear  so  judiciously  scat 


the  Greeks  called  Ax«x/«,  of  omm^u,  to  sharpen, 
from  whence  the  Latin  acacia  But  by  the  sys- 
tem of  Linnaeus  we  discover  that  it  cannot  be 
ranged  in  the  same  class  or  order  as  the  true 
acacia. 

It  is  therefore  commonly  called  the  false  aca- 
cia, while,  in  America,  it  is  named  the  locust- 
tree.*  We  have  now  collected  thirteen  differ- 
ent species  of  this  tree,  all  of  which  bear  the 
genenc  name  of  Robinia, 

Europe  owes  this  vegetable  beauty  to  Mon- 
sieur Jean  Robin,  nurseryman  to  the  king  of 
France,  and  author  of  a  "  History  of  Plants," 
who  first  brought  the  seeds  from  Canada  ;  and, 
in  gratitude  for  the  gift,  botanists  have  given  it 
the  name  of  Robinia.f  Soon  after  it's  intro- 
duction into  France,  the  English  gardeners  re- 
ceived seeds  from  Virginia,  from  which  many 
trees  were  raised.  Parkinson  observes  in  his 
Theatre  of  Plants,  which  was  published  in  1640, 
that  it  was  grown  of  an  exceeding  height,  by 
Mr.  Tradescant;"  and  Evelyn  recommends  it 
to  the  nation  in  his  Sylva,  which  was  presented 
to  the  Royal  Society  in  1662.  In  this  work,  he 
says,  "  The  acacia  deserves  a  place  among  our 
avenue  trees,  adorning  our  walks  with  their 
exotic  leaves  and  sweet  flowers;  very  hardy 
against  the  pinching  winter ;  but  not  so  proof 
against  it's  blustering  winds."  This  great  man, 
who  so  eminently  displayed  his  desire  to  embel- 
lish and  enrich  his  native  country,  by  planta 
tions,  adds,  *'  I  would  encourage  all  imaginable 
industry  in  such  as  travel  foreign  countries,  and 
especially  gentlemen  who  have  concerns  in  our 


tered  over  the  branches  that  not  one  obscures;  American  plantations,  to  promote  the  culture  of 
it's  fellow,  and  their  feathery  lightness  is  only  j  such  plants  and  trees,  especially  timber,  as  may 
surpassed  by  the  pleasing  emerald  tints  with  yet  add  to  those  we  find  already  agreeable  to 
..1 —  — "  ^«i-v..««,i .  jjQj.  are  it's  bunches) our  climate." 


which  they  are  coloured ; 
of  pendant  papilionaceous  blossoms  less  accept- 
able for  succeeding  the  more  gaudy  laburnum, 
and  thus  lengthening  the  charms  of  spring. 
The  sweet  perfume  with  which  they  scent  the 
surrounding  air  only  makes  us  regret  their 
short  duration ;  but  to  these  succeed  pods  of  so 


The-se  observations  appear  to  have  met  with 
little  attention,  as  the  tree  seems  to  have  been 
rare  in  1720,  when  Bradley  notices  it  as  growing 
in  the  court  before  Russel  House,  Bloom sbury, 
and  in  the  Old  Palace-yard,  Westminster.  In 
both  of  these  situations  their  roots  have  given 


rich  an  umber  brown,  that  autumn  seems  to  place  to  flag-stones,  brick  and  mortar ;  their 


peep  through  the  veil  of  spring,  and  repay  us 
for  the  loss  of  its  orange-flower  odour;  whilst 
the  nightingale  loves  to  confide  her  nest  to  this 
new  inhabitant  of  our  climate,  whose  long  and 
strong  thorns  seem  to  insure  her  family  a  pro- 
tection, and  she  descends  to  the  lower  branches 
to  ravish  our  ears  with  her  sweet  melody. 

Nor  rural  sights  alone,  but  rural  sounds 
Exhilarate  the  spirits,  and  restore 
The  tone  of  languid  nature." 

COWPER. 

We  cannot  with  indifference  behold  this  tree 
which  the  uncivilized  natives  of  America  have 
consecrated  to  the  genius  of  chaste  love.  These 
proud  children  of  the  desert  are  not  less  sus- 
ceptible of  the  pangs  which  cupid  occasions, 
than  the  more  polished  inhabitants  of  Europe  ; 
nor  are  they  leas  delicate  in  expressing  their 
sentiments,  which,  instead  of  flattering  words, 
are  told  by  a  branch  of  acacia  in  blossom.  It  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  this  seducing  language 
is  as  well  undei*stood  by  the  young  savage  of 
the  forest  as  by  the  tutored  coquette  of  the 
city. 

The  introduction  of  American  plants  into 
Europe  made  a  change  in  the  system  of  botany 
absolutely  necessary ;  for  that  which  had  been 
arranged  by  Tournefort  and  others,  was  found 
impossible  to  be  applied  to  the  plants  of  the 
new  world.  This  tree,  when  first  introduced, 
was  supposed  to  be  a  species  of  the  acacia  known 
in  the  ancient  world,  because  its  thorny  branch- 
es and  winged  leaves  bore  resemblance  to  the 
E^ptian  thoi-n,  or  binding  bean-tree,  which 


trunks  to  lamp-posts,  and  their  waving  branches 
to  clouds  of  coal  smoke.  Mortimer  says,  '*  a 
great  number  of  them  were  formerly  planted  in 
St.  James'h  Park,  and  that  in  consequence  of 
some  of  their  branches  being  btoken  by  the  wind, 
they  were  all  cut  down." 

This  graceful  tree  is  to  be  found  in  every  well 
planted  shiiibbt^ry,  yet  it  meets  the  eye  less  fre- 
quently than  could  be  wished  by  the  admirers  of 
beautitul  scenery,  while  in  France  it  not  only 
ornaments  the  gardens,  and  shades  the  public 
promenades,  but  it's  winged  leaves  shine  through 
their  woods  and  forests,  so  as  to  |jive  an  idea  of 
it's  being  a  native  of  the  soil.  There  it  adds 
utility  to  luxury,  and  profit  to  beauty,  for  the 
turner  finds  the  wood  both  hard  and  firm,  while 
the  joiner  uses  it  for  durability,  and  the  cabinet- 
maker for  the  beauty  of  it's  yellow  and  brown 
veins;  nor  must  we  forget  a  singular  quality  ii» 
this  tree,  which  is,  that  it  bums  well  even  on  the 
day  that  it  is  felled  ;  a  property  of  no  small  im- 
portance to  a  countrjr  where  wood  continues  to  be 
the  only  fuel.  This  tree  grows  from  fifty  to 
seventy  feet  in  height,  and  so  rapidly  when  young, 
that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  shoots  of  this  tree 
six  or  eight  feet  long  in  one  summer.  In  New 
England,  we  are  told  of  a  Robinia  tree,  of  forty 


*A  name  which  moat  firobably  was  given  to 
it  by  some  of  the  early  missionaries,  who  would 
wish  to  create  a  belief  that  it  was  the  same  tree 
the  fruit  of  which  sufifiorted  St,  John  when  in 
the  wilderness, 

'I  Gerard  received  the  nasturtium  seed  from 
M*  J.  Robin* 


years  old,  that  was  in  1782  sixty  feet  hij^h  ^ 
four  feet  ten  inches  in  girth,  at  three  feet  lr«;i 
the  ground.  Thistipiber  has  been  employed  wji 
success  in  Virginia  for  ship-building,  and  foon 
to  be  far  superior  to  American  oak,  elm,  o 
ash,  for  that  purpose ;  it  is  even  said  to  be  a 
durable  as  the  best  white  oak,  and  esteeme 
preferable  for  axletrees  of  carriages,  trenail 
for  ships,  &c.  Most  of  the  houses  which  wer 
built  at  Boston  in  New  England,  on  the  fin 
settling  of  the  English,  were  constructed  ( 
this  timber.  The  native  Americans  maketbei 
bows  of  this  wood,  and  point  their  arrows  wii 
one  of  it's  thorns.  It's  tap-root,  when  clcarei 
of  the  bark,  has  an  agreeable  perfume. 

We  are  told,  in  Martin's  edition  of  Miller 
that  Sir  George  Saville  had,  in  1807,  plante 
many  thousands  of  these  trees  at  Rufford;  am 
we  feel  confident  that  they  will  ultimately  bene 
fit  his  estate,  notwithstanding  the  characte 
given  them  by  most  English  Mrriters,  that  thei 
branches  are  subject  to  be  broken  by  the  wind 
in  summer.  We  have  seen  them  -so  8hattere< 
in  situations  injudiciously  chosen,  while  on  th< 
banks  of  the  Thames,  and  in  other  shelterec 
spots,  we  have  remarked  them  of  more  consi 
derable  age  and  magnitude  than  even  in  France 

The  Acacia  Robinia  seems paKicularly  adapt* 
ed  to  ornament  the  modem  villa  ;  it's  Ught  and 
loose  foliage,  that  pleasingly  admits  the  li>^htj 
seems  to  harmonise  better  with  the  trellis  worv 
of  the  viranda  than  any  other  flowering  tm\ 
while  the  grace  of  it's  bend,  and  the  gaiety  d 
it's  head,  correspond  with  the  nicety  and  chctH 
fulness  of  this  style  of  building,  which  has  oi| 
late  years  so  greatly  embellished  our  countnJ 
Nothing,  perhaps,  displays  more  conspicuously! 
than  this  the  liberty  of  the  people,  and  m 
equity  of  the  laws  that  protect  the  lone  cottage, 
more  securely,  than  any  ramparts  or  moats  couldi 
have  protected  our  forefathers,  who  found  no  se- 
curity but  in  their  castles,  or  the  walled  towns 
where  their  reliance  was  on  their  numbers. 
These  towns  were  called  Villa,*  and  from  whence 
we  have  derived  the  name  of  villa  for  detached 
country  dwellings;  and  as  long  as  our  liberties 
and  laws  remain  unimpaired,  so  long  will  thf 
acacia  wave  it's  banners  in  security  over  our 
peaceable  villas. 

In  placing  this  tree  in  the  shrubbery  or  planta- 
tiou,  a  sheltered  situation  should  be  chosen. 
It  is  a  beautiful  tree,  either  to  look  through, 
or  to  look  down  upon,  and  it  is  equally  orna 
mental  when  it  feathers  to  the  ground,  or  car- 
ries it's  plumage  above  evergreen  shrubs,  whicli 
it's  shade  injures  less  than  that  of  other  trees 
and  it  is  certainly  less  hurtful  by  it's  drip  than 
any  tree  we  know  of.  This  may  be  accounted 
for  from  a  singularity  in  the  nature  of  it's  pin- 
nated leaves:  they  fojd  over  and  join  their  up- 
per surfaces  in  bad  weather,  leaving  the  tree, 
as  it  were,  stripped  of  half  it's  foliage,  while 
the  rain  is  conducted  by  the  branches  to  ibc 
trunk,  and  from  the  trunk  conveyed  to  the 
root.  These  winged  leaves  expand  themsehes 
again  in  fine  weather  to  exhale  oxygen  gas.  but 
at  the  approach  of  night  they  again  close  their 
leaves,  as  if  to  sleep,  and  are  thought  to  give 
out  cat'bonic  acid  from  their  under  surface.  Ad 
infant,  who  had  observed  this  natural  phenome- 
non  from  it's  nursery  window,  observed,  "it 


*  The  Latin  word  Ci vitas,  /iro/terly,  is  re 
ferred  to  the  fieo/ile  and  inhabitants  who  l'tv( 
under  one,  not  only  one  law,  but  also  under  one  and 
the  selfsame  magistrate  and  government,  Urb^t 
Villa,  and  Oppidum,  signify  the  place  whenv^ 
those  citizens  live  and  assemble  themselves.  Talc 
on  the  Antiquity,  &c.  of  Cities,  Boroughs,  and 
Towns,  159^, 
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^  nnt  bcSMmf^  fbr  the  i^ncda.  tree  ftftd  not 

lis  prayera 

]       c^cry  objuct  of  eriE&tion, 

4mi  frqm  the  ino»t  stiuiite  Had  menu, 
A  ^mmm  mind  cam  mm^  gilwb" 

0AT. 

Ttc  Kvhhi'isi,  iir,  fahe  acscia,  is  not  dclic-itc 
lifl  »fNl,  tor  it  wiU  grow  In  ^Etth  of  every  Li  ml, 
in^i.pcr>  hthi  in  tfucli  <i  U  light  and  war  ily. 
Pk  fipea  tree*  arc  thtwe  raised  from  accU, 
*k(ch  likiiild  ttcnvn  in  Jight  earth,  about  chtr 
1^4^  MantH^  mad  in  alioiit  six  weeks  the  youn; 
ikf^  ivMl  ttf^pear ;  liief  majr  he  tr^splatitei 
l«  felloirtB(^  jremr,  liir  all  trees  titat  nave  a 
HP  fftOt  il  Uadtliable  to  transplant  young.  This 
iff*  il  aitSO  pfopa^ted  by  suckers  and  cuttings ;' 
'*ic*t  H^laam  prove  so  bantUome  ais  iliosc 

■   ^I'l  iMjt  liSitTV  lhat  ^his  tree  has  in  any 
,,ii'kd  lo  the  cataloi^iie  of  iTKdicines.  The 
1  iht'  iht^ps  was  toi  riiL  T  ly  miidc  of  the 


my  cort^  hhoui  liii  neck^  and  led  him  qui;  the 
lu^&head  not  beui||  ycl  ready,  he  be^^im  to  tn^p 
the  Tope  thai  I  held  him  by,  until  lii^  >haqi  teeln 
C«t  it  uff ;  ran  toward  tin*  utmMi  ainl  ttnik  flhelter 
und<*r  an  oVL-n  wUt^^c  1  couid  not  *o  rciifldj  i:uf«< 
iit  I u n  1  ;  ]  ]i vam I  L-< I  n  J n t  o I  nveftt,  &h o w i 1 1 o 
him  ;  Ciilk'd  him  ttnti  ihr<.^w  it  ^in  lUe  ground,  in 
*'e,ntily  *:anie  (nit^  atal  bt/^itu  lo  e^l  what  i  gavr 
him  ,  I  t  4Ught  inm  t^y  tlie  back  m  iht  iw^X  ><i 
i.tf  n.lu.*lly,      to  tit^uio  alvly^  kiod  euriitu  iiiin  to 

'-  "^  h  s  li  t  ad ,  a  1 1  d  cij  v  e  red  it  w  tih  heavy  |»iaii  k , 
with  such  wei^hi  to  easitire  hla  safe  kee|iing. — 
t"  rom  that  moment,  he  seemed  dUtraettd  wiilt 
atl  the  symptoms  of  dt eadJul  hydroplicibia,  gnaw 
log;  frequentty  at  the  buugbole  of  the  hogshead 
violently — and  by  pultinjf  &  slick,  in  Jit  the  hole, 
he  tvould  %ti%p  it,  with  ail  the  fffmpWS^th^^t 
com[>any  that  dlMensb^lLe  waaimd  odJ^t  diopMAg 
in  his  confinement. 

The  cow  that  wasbitttn^  (akhoughla}^  nM| 
diicover  any  wnuud,)  wl±:s  niiiiied  as  Uiual,  not 
used  in  the  iacnily^  but  fed  to  it  cj.lf  then  riiiiiui 


until  the  subject  had  become  Icsb  alitrming^  and 
jK>tl*  id  the  trtie  aCHci^  tree ;  but  of  later' the  milk  ol'  that  cow  vvas  jjot  with  oihers  tor 
>v;  ^  ih«f  ^tticm^    Gfrmauica^  which  h  made  ^family  uae — ^about  two  months  had  eiauM^  when 
^  unripe  aloei^  it  |»referred  iift  m  dftntig^t  «he  waa  milked  in  the  morniuj^  a&  tliliu^ ^ IWQUi 
*    ~  *  Ij  n^e,  and  went  for  that  ;jiiri>oaCi, 

But  while  the  cattle  were  yet  In  tie  yani  ftbej 
wa^  discovered  to  ride  oii  ^tne  of  the  othen^  as 
it  wanting  a  bull ;  she  was  driven  linmediateiy  U> 
the  next  neighbor,  who  kept  one,  but  in  a  few 
honrshe  h^ni  in  haste  a  mc*isenj,tr  to  have  the 
cow  taken  iway,  as  ^iUe  was  **  mad;"  J  husttiied 
to  relieve  him  of  tni>  anxiety,  tor  the  v^itty  ot 
ills  large  ^U)ck.  hlie  Was  so  a^^iiaied  uitd  in  mr  h 
a  paroxysm  of  raj^t,  as  to  rm  into  ihickt^ta  aj-d 
precipiced,  as  no  animal  m  ihi^ir  comii^oii  st  e;^v^ 
aud  habits  would  attempt,  nnd  inducted  U!>  tu 
put  an  end  to  her  misery  on  aigiit.*  My  young 
bull  dog  wa^^ timely  put  out  of  harm%  fWity,  my 
hogn  were  gmffered  to  remain,  and  about  nine  or 
ten  days  after  being  bitten,  they  took  the  infec- 
lion  aTsd  die<l,  m)  liorse  wni,  ^>ltt^.■rl  u\  tUv  side^f 
his  upper  iip»  a  soft  ik  Hi)  p.LiL.  1  t^  h^tdui  cin  i 
experiment  several  days  after  it  happened — he 
ha  been  at  work,  when  he  came  home,  one  even- 
ing 1  took  a  penknife  and  by  careful  amputation! 
removed  all  the  wounded  part,  and  he  never  was' 
infected. 

1  have  been  the  more  tedious  in  givng  a  rela- 
tion to  shew  the  little  incidents  that  often  lead 
to  discoveries  of  importance  ;  there  is  one  other, 
that  may  shew  us  the  errors  that  we  establish  as 


aK^OAthie  (ft  the  true  aeada. 
ttt  lu  urrn  or      /m^mSim  mmn- 

itDROl^dOaiA— StVKaAL  IKSTAKCKS  OF, 
ifrASTEKKKO  latLND, 

^f^ing  an  account  ol  a  sin^^ular  initaiice  of  ky- 
^T^  pbolna  in  the  la^t  number  of  the  American 
\uir,  noted  by  a  Virginian  of  Jetferaon  county, 
^4  ^t^Ung  ^tverai  circumstance^^  which  may 
ippear  ma/vtl  Is  tkm.Mmmmfm  m$f  that  have 
m  begijgr?  <piine»ftt  fti  fiicts,  Utit  from  my 

''  •  :ilfiWi|fi*l^tiiii  t  k.-.- ^eririi;  triises  i  cti  iii  cd  i ^clc* 
u[}d€rTn^  notice,  can  atie!»i  the  same  disposi- 
t  ri  in  a  cow  of  mine,  that  is  related  by  him 

1  had  a  cow  bitten  by  a  small  sized  dog,  that 
vas  suspected  from  his  behaviour,  to  be  infected 
hydrophobia,  but  after  his  biting  the  cow 
uTid  several  other  of  my  domestic  animals,  1 
•'icught  best  to  secure  him  to  ascertain  the  fact 
j\  keeping  him  confined,  until  tkne  should  re 
»eal  the  truth  of  the  case. 

One  of  my  neighbors  had  called  on  me  to  know 
•f  such  a  dog  had  been  seen,  describing  him  ;  I ;  facts  without  a  sufficient  ground,  that  is,  the  dread 
I  liMO  he  had  bitten  several  animals,  before  he  of  water,  m  a//  ca«c«— it  was  not  the  case  with 
arnvet  at  my  house;  he  had  been  about  with  my  this  dog—my  boys  were  in  a  boat  on  the  milldam, 
who  had  caressed  him  for  his  activity,  nd  when  they  first  saw  him  as  it  hunting  along  shore, 
b  ).  iness  to  attack  any  thing  that  came  in  hisjthey  called  him,  and  although  strangers  to  him, 
^av;  the  attack  of  my  young  bull  dog,  was  one  he  jumped  into  the  water,  and  swam  ^jerhaps 
'     '  ...      -         yards  to  them,  and  they  helped  him  into 


utrict  H-ai^h       made^  and  a  wound  wa«  fmind 
m  thehend  of  the  Uou  iwhich  vas  Caul  tn  hvr  ia 
aboat  f  oir  10  day wnine  wa»  kt^tit  confitifi  to  wk 
!ne^»  tlm  cvtdt— the  dog  hutl  crossed  the  Water  40 
or  lUOfttd^^lde* 

I'h  o»e  two  lastaime^  ^hcws  a  vohmtaiy  enterics 
^hf^  water,  although  it  muv  noi  be  generaUf 
di^poiiitiou  f>f  all  inkcltd  ^\\h  0*at  malady 

A  '*jiiiid  tSi  .^-"  uiiit;in  r-itv.;rr  tirf;  veVv  dif- 
teient,  lilt  trHtriur  wjU  fly  irutn  ^uu  li'  pursued, 
Wid  M-ems  uniid  and  sliSp^ci^^t1^  ot  d.uii^t:  j ,  ihe  Ut> 
terltued  not  describe,  J  am  rtn-h  in  Ltnicludr, 
that  cutting  the  infected  part  auav,  imy  ti,f,r 
witiiin  ri^Ai  (/ay#,  b  the  aure^t  core  iJi,-t  L  tji* 
made  oae^, 

I  nevw  knew  am  iimiaiieeof  cariier  mfcctian  ; 
hut  front  that  fietlod  to  mvm  mMh%  I  bAve 
ktjt>wn  fitsquent  instancctof  Ihe  effiteia  h€m^  f«» 
tid  to  ihc  subject.  We  find  it  confined  i<i  %h0 
phicc  where  tlie  virus  is  deposited  at  ieawi  ctgJii 

nuitdayh^  and  lis  1  ]iave  been  ready  tO  believe 
as  miich  ioT,u,Lr,  as  no  ^vmptonis  of  hydrophobia 
apprar — therefore,  thL-  skiHul  fsppM cation  of  the 
Itnife  to  ftt'sh  wound,,  might  W  looked  if  pun  ri 
snre  rcmrdVi  Hat  iniiny  in  kismets  Hould  reL|u»re 
the  heat  kklll  of  practical  snrgeon,  wntn  thr 
wound  il  made  amnngst  the  more  \  ital  pam  of 
the  qra^tt.  _  C.  jami. 

T&k  ililtOft  OF  THE  AHftitlCAV  lAftHEl. 


his  first  acts  of  valour,  about  twice  the  size  of 
li'ni>elf;  my  hogs,  and  even  a  horse  he  took  b> 
tae  nose  ;  all  those  circumstances  happened  in 
'•ic  early  part  of  the  day,  when  I  was  absent ;  as 
vxii  as  my  neighbor  informed  me  of  his  beha- 
vior, before  he  came  to  my  place,  I  took  the 
^Urm,  and  was  very  desirous  to  secure  him  for 
pr(>of  of  his  infection. 

1  ordered  an  open  hogshead  to  be  got  ready 
>v^ile  I  went  in  search  of  him,  1  found  him  lay- 
in  the  entry  of  my  stable,  where  he  had  been 
i^ith  the  boys  that  had  been  feeding  the  horses 
«ome  time  ocfore,  and  coiled  up  as  If  asleep — I 
f  pened  the  door  and  spoke,  he  looked  up  without 
n^ng— the  moment  I  saw  his  eyes'  with  that 
icreen  gfi»tening  appearance,  I  was  confirmed  in 
the  belief,  of  the  certainty  of  his  case  of  infec 


the  boat. 

I  happened  to  pass  that  way  on  shore,  and  saw 
the  dog,  enquired  how  he  came  there,  they  in- 
formed me ;  he  was  then  standing  with  his  fore- 
feet on  the  gunwale  looking  at  me,  and  as  they 
afterwards  said  had  been  gnawing  the  side  of  the 
boat  at  intervals,  while  in  that  position. 

I  knew  another  instance  of  a  dog  passing  my 
mill  after  night,  who  bit  a  female  of  his  own 
kind  as  he  passed,  that  was  standing  at  the  door ; 
hearing  her  cry  out,  as  if  bitten  by  a  dog,  struck 
me  with  an  idea  of  his  madness,  because  if  free 
from  that  disorder,  no  such  violence  would  take 
place  from  the  male  to  a  female. 

We  examined  in  the  morning,  (as  it  was  night 
when  it  happened,}  and  found  a  track  of  large 


'Htn.  and  remarked  to  my  neighbour,  who  was  size  had  entered  the  fording  of  the  creek,  below 
with  me,  that  he  was  surely  mad.  1  took  a  amall  the  mill,  and  gone  over  through  the  water ; 
cord  and  a  club,  and  cautiously  approached  him, 


sneaking  to  him  in  a  soothing  tone  till  1  fastened 


e  /  have  io9t  several  cattle  by  hydrophobia. 


Sir, 

Soii-t  months  &g<^  I  Wfta  induced  tm  write 
you  LI  eomiunnicatton  on  the  subject  of  turnif,-Jt^ 
111  coiiseijut  nee  of  aa  urto  k  or  uul'  ot  your  on* 
respuiukots,  tending  to  discourui^e  the  cubiv.t' 
tion  of  litem — bind  as  1  then  promi^set^  to  give 
you  the  result  of  this  yearScrop,  I  avail  my- 
pelf  of  m  Uttle  telwirtet  to  redeem  my  pledge* 

According  to  the  weather,  1  have  for  six  yearn 
priictl^^t  d  mowing  tornipa,  ftqm  the  iMl  .ts|  tie 
2jth  June.  But  this  year,  B  tevere  drotrght 
through  the  whole  of  June,  and  until  the  fore 
part  of  July,  obliged  me  to  delay  it  until  the 
lOih — (too  late  by  15  days,  at  least,  to  warrant 
the  hope  of  a  crop  of  ruta  ba^a,J  The  land 
(gravel)  had  been  previously  manured,  at  the 
rate  of  20  ox  cart  loads  to  the  acre.  Immedi- 
ately after  sowing  and  rolling,  gave  the  drills  a 
top  dressing  of  12  bushels  of  slacked  ashes  per 
acre.  They  were  ploughed,  and  hoed  out,  twice. 
On  the  10th  of  November,  began  to  harvest 
them — and  had  at  least  450  bushels  to  the  acre, 
estimating  an  ox  cart  at  30  bushels. 

The  expense  of  cultivation,  and  harvesting, 
does  not  exceed  that  of  com — of  which  the 
average  crops  of  the  country  may  be  stated  at 
25  bushels.  The  com  I  raised  this  year,  was 
manured  in  the  same  manner  as  the  turnips, 
and  we  had  about  50  bushels  to  the  acre.  In 
my  estimation,  six  bushels  ruta  baga,  are  equal 
to  a  bushel  of  com,  for  any  kind  of  live  stock. 
It  is  objected  by  some,  that  it  is  a  trouble- 
some crop  to  secure  through  our  long,  and  severe 
winters ; — It  is  not  more  so,  however,  than  po- 
tatoes, and  the  value  of  them  for  stock,  espe* 
cially  sheep,  at  the  close  of  winter,  and  until 
grass  will  afford  a  good  bite,  (which  is. not  ge- 
nerally until  the  10th  of  May)  can  only  be  duly 
appreciated  by  experience. 

It  is  doubtful  in  my  mind,  if  the  cultivation 
of  turnips  will  answer  to  any  extent,  so  far 
south  as  Maryland;  but  for  the  eastern  and 
western  states,  it  roust,  methinks,  as  we  pro- 
gress in  agricultural  impprovements,  become  an 
important  item  in  the  rotation  system  of  every 
good  farmer,  who  combines  arable  and  grass 
farming. 
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1  Uiwc  iou^  oeen  oi  opiuion,  that  we  might 
culiivale  ra/ie  to  advantage,  in  this  section 
of  our  state,  (at  least  tor  sheep,)  bein^  igno- 
rant of  the  best  mode  of  cultivating  it,  its  pro- 
per soil,  and  the  manner  of  curing  and  secur- 
ing it,  if  raised  for  the  seed.  I  beg  leave  to  ask 
of  you  to  appropriate  a  place  in  your  valuable 
paper,  to  an  article  on  the  subject,  in  the  be- 
lief that  it  would  be  interesting  to  this  vici 
nity. 

^  AGRICOLA. 

AMERICAN  IRON. 
Baltimore  County,  Feb,  Ut,  1824. 
Mr.  Skiknlr, 

Sif — In  your  last  number,  you  give  an  account 
of  a  manufactory  in  the  city  of  New  Jersey,  for 
converting  iron 'into  steel,  which  is  found  to  be 
of  excellent  quality,  and  you  say,  "  we  do  not 
"  yet  manufacture  iron  as  it  ought  to  be  manu- 
•*  factured,  but  we  trust  we  soon  shall."* 

My  present  object  is  to  ask  wherein  we  are 
defective  in  making  iron  ;  for  if  this  is  pointed 
out,  perhaps  a  remedy  may  be  applied,  at  least, 
an  attempt  shall  be  made  by  one  that  is  inter- 
ested. 

SOHO. 

*  The  remark  was  not  made  by  the  Editor 
of  the  Farmer— if  this  should  meet  the  eye  of 
its  author,  he  will  probably  answer  the  enquiry. 

Edit,  yim.  Far, 


PUBLISHED  IN  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER,  BY  OR- 
DER OF  THE  STATE. 

A  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  at  and  de- 
livered from  Tracy's  Landing  VWn  ehouse,  com- 
mencing on  the  third  day  of  October,  eighteen 
hundred  and  twenty -three,  and  ending  on  the 
third  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  twen 
tv-four. 


Duniestic 
growth. 

Growth  iiut 
of  this 

Ro-in- 

TutaU 

Number  in- 
spected. 

62 

62 

Number  de- 
livered. 

42 

42 

JOHN  H.  JILLARD,  Inspector 
Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  Jan.  30,  1824. 
'irue  Cofiy^from  the  original  refiort  on  Jile 
in  this  office, 

B.  HARWOOD,  Tr.  W.  S.  Md, 


Baltimore,  Friday,  February  13,  1824. 


JT*  The  first  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Maryland  Agricultural  Society  for  the  Eastern 
Shore  was  held  at  St.  Auhins,  the  seat  of  Nicho- 
las Hammond,  Esq.  on  Thursday  last  the  29th 
Jan.  Owing  to  several  members  of  the  Board 
being  absent,  ujjon  public  business,  and  to  the 
circumstance  of  others  being  unfortunately  de 
tained  by  Uie  indisposition  of  their  families,  a 
single  member  was  wanting  to  constitute  a  ma- 
jority, which  by  the  rules  of  the  association  is 
necessary  to  transact  the  business.  The  compa- 
ny however  spent  a  most  agreeable  and  useful 
day,  engaging  themselves  in  conversations  on 
agricultural  matters,  and  ii)  the  interchange  of 
opinions,  intelligence  and  suggestions  upon  hus 
bandry  and  its  kindred  concerns. 

The  attention  ot  the  company  was  drawn  to 
Mr.  Hammond's  fine  stock  of  different  kinds, 
which  were  very  beautiful,  and  did  great  credit 


to  the  management  and  care  bestowed  upon 
them — to  his  enclosures,  which  are  neat  and  du- 
rable— and  to  his  grounds  which  arc  in  an  admi- 
rable state  of  culture,  and  exemplify  this  impor- 
tant maxim  ill  agriculture,  that  a  small  piece  of 
ground  well  manured  and  cultivated,  will  yield 
three  or  four  times  the  quantity  of  pi*oduct,  with 
half  the  expense  and  labour,  that  double  the 
quantity  of  land  now  gives  under  the  common 
mode  of  cultivation.  1  he  farm  yard  and  build- 
ings at  St.  Auhins  are  particularly  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  agricultural  gentlemen,  as  they  con- 
stitute an  establishment  far  superior  to  any  thing 
of  the  kind  that  any  of  the  company  ever  wit- 
nessed in  Maryland. 

After  the  most  hospitable  entertainment,  the 
Board  adjourned  to  meet  at  Mr.  Samuel  T.  Ken- 
nard's,  in  the  next  month.— AWon  Gazette, 

BALTIMORE  MARKET. 

PRICES   CURREJ^T-^ORRECTED  weekli. 

Wharf  flour,  g5  37^— Howard  street,  do.  $5 
62^Best  family  do.  retail,  $7 — Wheat,  red, 
10— Com,  35  cts.— Rye,  40  cts.— -Oats,  28 
to  30  cts. — Whiskey,  23  to  26— Butter,  inspect- 
ed, 10  to  15  cts  — Coal,  Liverpool,  bushel  40  to 
45  cts. — Virgmia,  28  cts. — Susquehannah,  per  ton 
566  50  to  b7— Rice,  per  cwt.  ^,3  75  to  ^4 — Beef, 
northern  mess,  per  barrel  jJlO— Cargo,  No.  1, 
4^8  to  8  50 — do.  No.  2,  g6— Baltimore  prime, 
^10 — Bacon  and  hams,  10  to  11  cts. — Cottoii,  W. 
1.  Island,  18  to  ^0  cts. — Louisiana,  6cc.  16  to  17  cts. 
—Georgia  upland,  14  to  16  cts. ^Alabama,  12  to 
13  cts. — Candles,  mould,  12  to  13  cts.— Dipt,  10 
to  11  cts. — Spermaciti,  25 — Feathers,  live,  30  to 
35  cts. — Fish,  herrings, Susquehanna,  g2  75 — Fall 
mackarel.  No.  1,  to  3,  S4  50  to  $7 — Shad, 
trimmed,  g6  to  6  50 — Flax  seed,  rough,  per 
bushel,  70  to  75  cts.— rcleaned,  cask,  S8 — Flax, 
per  lb.  10  to  11  cts. — Hemp,  Russiaf  gl  75  ton, — 
Country  dew  rot,  7  cts.  per  lb.— do.  water  rot, 
9  cts. — Hops,  fresh,  35  cts.  per  lb.— Hides,  dry- 
ed,  15  to  19  cts.  per  lb.— Hog's  lard,  12  cts. 
per  lb. — Lime,  per  bushel,  30  to  33  cts — Lea- 
ther, soal,  best,  24  to  27  cts.  per  lb.— do.  Eas- 
tern tan,  18  to  20  cts. — Lumber,  board  measur 
ment,  cargo  prices: — Of  the  following  articles 
we  give  the  yard  prices. — Oak  timber  and 
scant,  gl  to  1  25 — Boards  all  sizes,  gl  50  to  2 
— Pine  scantling,  do.  gl  to  1  25 — Boards  4-4, 
Si  to  1  25— White  do.  5-4,  $\  75  to  2  5C— do. 
CO.  4-4,  5^1  15  to  1  30— do.  cl.  4-4,  gl  80— Shin- 
gles, cyp.  18  in. — g3  to  3  50 — Shingles,  junip.  24 
do.  g7  50  to  7  75 — ^jun.  com.  g3  50  to  5 — Slaves, 
W.  O.  pipe,  g40  to  45- do.  hhd.  $25— do  bbl 
S15  to  17— R.  O.  bbl.  gl5— do.  hhd.  gl7— 
Wool,  fleece,  merino  full  blood,  35  to  40  cts. 
per  lb. — Cropped,  28  to  30  cts. — Common  coun- 
try, 20  to  30  cts. — Skinner,  55  to  40  cts. — When 
assorted  and  cleaned,  any  of  the  above  will  ob 
tain  an  advance  of  15  to  20  cts. 

Retail  firicea  of  provision  market — Beef,  prime 
piet  es,  10  ets. — Veal,  8  cts.— Mutton,  6  to  7  cis.. 
Turkeys,  75  cts.  to  1  25 — Geese,  50  to  75  cts. 
—Ducks,  Canvasbacks,  gl  25  to  2— Red  heads, 
75  cts.  to  gl — Chickens  per  pair,  50  to  62^  cts. 

 Eggs,  15  to  18  cts. — Butter,  1st  quality,  25  to 

37^  cts. — T.  rnips,  per  bushel,  50  cts. — Potatoes, 
do.  50  cts. — Parsnips,  do.  62^  cts.— Celery,  8 
to  10  cts. — Carrots,  4  to  6  cts. — Cabbages,  2 
cts.  &c.  &c. 

Prices  of-  Robert  Sinclair\  li  ood*a  and  Carey 
Ploughs, — No.  3.  Woods*  or  Freeborns'  gll — 
No.  2,  do.  do.  glO— No.  IJ,  do.  do.  g8— No.  lA, 
do.do.  g6  50— Corn,  do.  do.  S6— No.  21,  do.  do 
for  seeding,  g5,  (Extra  shares  always  on  hand, 
at  57  i  to  50  cts.)  No.  3,  Carey  or  Dagen,  5S6— 
No,  2.  do.  do.  g5  50— No.  1,  do.do.  g5. 

Premium  and  other  barshare  ploughs,  is  10  per 
cent,  lower  than  last  year. 


Livtrfiool  Market,  December  16. 
Tobacco, — There  has  been  a  good  demand  f 
leaf,  partly  on  speculation,  and  partly  for  th? 
Irish  market,  viz.  180  hhds.  Keotocky,  on  tKf 
former  account,  and  100  Virginia  for  the  latter, 
chiefly  at  previous  rates.  The  sales  of  stejamcc 
to  the  trade  do  not  exceed  60  hhds.  at  the  quota- 
tions. 

Kiwal  Stores. — Rough  Turpentine  experience 
a  very  steady  demand  from  the  trade,  and  prices 
remain  quite  stationary.  About  3000  bis.  were 
brought  forward  by  auction  last  week,  none  ui 
which  was  of  fine  quality,  and  some  ordinarv. 
which  operated  against  the  sales ;  in  coosequenc. 
only  1340  bU.  were  disposed  of  at  12«  6</  to  IJi 
9d  per  cwt.  the  best  not  exceeding  2-3d8  soft.— 
The  transactions  in  Tar  consist  of  580  bbls.  o: 
Cai-olina  from  the  Quay  at  13*  3fl^  to  los  6d  ptr 
barrel. 


ROHEKf  SINCLAIR, 

Ellicott  street,  Pratt  street  wharfs  head  of  th 
Basin ^  Baltimore, 
Has  for  sale,  a  good  supply  of  red  and  xp/iL'' 
clover,  orchard  grass,  herds,  timothy  and  tu- 
cem  seeds,  northern  naked  barley,  sfiring  rue, 
jflbany  fiees,  seed  oats,  300  busheltf  early  wh  le 
potatoes  from  his  farm,  200  bushels  millet  setd, 
50  bushels  of  hominy  bush  beans,  or  true  Coci- 
stone,  120  lbs.  mangel  wurtzel,  of  the  growth 
last  year. 

GARDEN  §EEDS— he  has  now  on  hand 
very  general  assortment  of  the  growth  of  iis:'. 
and  has  made  arrangements  to  keep  up  fr{.> 
supplies  from  tlie  Shakers  in  New  England,  anil 
from  one  of  the  most  respectable  seedsmen  ir 
London,  from  whom  he  has,  and  expects  suj)- 
plies^ — so  that  farmers  and  gardeners  may  de- 
pend on  the  quality  of  the  seed  they  may  gt* 
from  this  estabKshment  as  being  fresh,  trut, 
aitd  of  the  most  approved  kinds — none  will  be 
sold  by  him  that  is  at  all  doubtful  in  any  respec' 
— he  has  raised  many  kinds  with  g^eat  care, 
and  will  thus  continue  to  supply  himself  wiir. 
many  sorts. 

In  store,  a  general  assortment  of  farming  ar.': 
gardening  tools ;  and  as  usual,  an  excellent  as- 
sortment of  implements  of  various  sorts^  among^ 
which  are,  300  of  the  premium  and  other  b^: 
share  ploughs — Also  Woods'  pattern,  with  ext^u 
shares  to  repair  them,  of  No.  21,  com.  No.  1 
A,  li,  2,  3.  Also,  the  Carey  ploughs  assorted 
sizes,  from  No.  1  to  No.  5,  about  200  of  the  k^t 
two  kinds,  with  cultivators,  wheat  fans,  con. 
shelters,  selves,  straw  cutters  and  cultivators, 
&c.  &c.  all  at  reduced  prices. 
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Primed  c\rry  Friday  nt  K-»  per  annum,  for  JOHN  S.  SKIHNER  F.-^ 
tor.  by  JOSEPH  ROBiXSON,  an  tkr  North  Wm  tmtr  •«  ^lar' ' 
and  Bdviderr  str«*ts  Buiiimore  :  *herf  ev«-nr  dncriptiu)  o  l*-. * 
aod  Job  PriDtitiK  t*  enrruird  «ith  nc«'iit-M  and  dc<pa.tfc  Urnr.-' 
fm  tdHtanee  for  PRINTING  or  BINOINO,  «t*  jrorr  d 
pmnpdy  attendrd  to,  addinuaed  cu  J.  Rowninn,  aatiMBiX' 


eittend;  and  oti  thv  oiber,  to  wliUhhold  or  lo 

to  believe  that  ihe  men  of  »ur  daxft  wiil  diflei  in 
thisi  i^f|^;  inm  ilumt  wti9  %  *  ' 


pt^dcd 

them  * 

I  have  made  these  general  i^marks,  wHti  a 
view  to  Appiy  them  to  t:ii«!  parti cuif^r  case  of  the 
&rqftecd  tarifl^  When  nor  cofistitullaD  wet  fiiiat 
feflir^,  U  was  known  to  s^U  th«t  tii«±tie  were 
m^y  and  great  conflicting  Inlerests  to  reconcile. 
These  prindpaUy  reiulied  from  ihc  circum- 
stance, ih'Ai  ^me  of  the  state i  were,  and  ever 
woii!d  he  e^^entUIly  agricultural ;  while  others 
were»  and  must  forever  reTnain,  essentially  m-^ 


will  Tiiir  .ily  bL- iiece^ii.i!  V,  I  iifv^'mfic,  1  n  4«]  1 ,  tliat 

be  wantouly  to  jrijut  e  na-  withtuu  ttt  ucfutin^  h 
Aclf.  Nor  need  1  lakc  the  ivf^i^iU'  in  [it  i>v(^,  ui.u 
although  he  may  cooMimf  -sonte  i-t  ih^:  ^rur  ii  d- 
cle  himsielf,  it  docs  uot  ci^sil  him  itJiK  )*  m  dJ 
the  profit  of  Ma  labour,  aa  well  uh  f>>  tru  ,  23^ 
ttonal  duty  of  S$  centfl,  «a  U  eosu  mc,  wh  ^  dn 
noi  make  il.  Now  if  this  is  not  itne^iQal,  p*fcrt«aii 
and  unjuat  taitatioti,  I  Imow  nut  wfut  ii.  Hue 
this  ia  not  all,  nor  half  .tke  outr&Beoua  gdev^UKe* 
The  man  from  whom  I  bout^ht  be^nv,  lWe4  U 
some  other  count t-)^  no  matti.-r  where.    But  I 


lUvifif  ikmoii!Aratc4»  i»  I  licliev^  tliiA 
the  viaiiaet  up  Uy  the  Ininmlibit&m*  of  tlitl^l^ 

'  " '  day, »« the  great  apostle  of  th  eir  pe^tiliar  doc- 
.  I       never  uttered  ii  Benlence  in  any  of  those 

•  aEii^  Upm  which  they  chiefiy  rely,  thai  couM 
Wr,  Tf  fairly  interpreted,  any  such  con !it ruction 
a^  ihry  »re  pleuiked  to  give  tUem,  I  will  recur 

ooce  mere  to  Uie  common  «etii©Peai«iilig  lipon  nufacturing.  From  this  iitaie  of  thiin;^  it  wri>| avoid  naming:  any  particul.ir  one,  because  there 
thkiWllj^Ct*  niuniiV^st,  ihtit  bliould  eUber  obtiiiii  the  a:>cc[i<lari-^are  m^tny  mt  ri  aiTioug  us,  sn  excL't'dmgly  nervous 

And  here  I  beseech  all  those  who  are  moat  con-  ,;^y  m  the  j^rcat  cou^icils  of  the  nation,  thtre  and  senhitin  a^  to  be  utterly  incapable  of  virw* 
etmcdt  10  keep  constantly  in  view,  the  verj^  vvould  be  ^reat  daiikjer  of  tbe  others  being  op-  ing  in  the  abstract,  this  subject  of  duties,  upoa 

•  ide  dilTerenre  which  has  always  been  discema-  pressed;  unlt*is  effectual  means  were  taken  to  foreign  commoditje&,  when  particular  counniea 
Uc  from  the  very  cummeiiccment  of  every  gov-  gtjard  against  iu  Among  the  most  obvious  of^  are  aamed.  For  instance,  if  you  even  mark  in 
cmmf  iK«  however  fre^  that  ever  existed,  be-  thw  teem  w&a  the  poaittve,  unconditional  jtim  M^an.  Hie  letters  L,  A,  N,  D, 
fvrcn  the  real  objects  of  those  who  maf/e,  and  prohlWdfo9a  <H  Uxea  upon  expoftsj  as  any  such  |  all  the  liiikdAafions  and  madneiaof  partv,  im- 

wh0  t&rrka  intt/ pmcrice^  the  constitutions  tax,  must  necessarily  have  operated,  for  many  mcdiatrly  scue  thrfr  bwMiij  tbey to  ranlliig^ 
?h^i^of*  The  fir!*t»  ev^r  aim  to  limit  and  re-  ye^rs  at  least,  exclusjively  agamst  the  agricultu-  and  roaring  about coloflUt  fovemmcilt*,*' Want 
ttffibn,  while  the  last,  (call  them  whi^;^^*  toney,  states.  Could  it  have  entered  into  the  imagi-  of  patriotism,  and  God  know^i  what  besides;  and 
■BAetalUt^,  republicans,  or  whur  else  von  ]>U.a^(  ,)  us^tions  of  the  membtrs  of  ihe  general  conven*  like  frantic  horses  that  have  run  away  with  their 
ir*  cftiiiinually  bin  ini-  ttit  ir  in wminjis,  Uj  t n- j tjyn,  that  precisely  the  same  injustice  might  be  riders,  after  taking  the 'nta  betweeu  their  teeth, 
lATpe  and  to  cxu  nd  Ij4}<irid  ihiir  le^umiatt^|pt:rpetrattd  by  Vd\e^  \i[}(in  fm/}or(s,  if  extended  they  scamper  away  over  the  illimitable  fields  of 
r>i!s,  Ih*;  iHi^'' t,  rs  wljjLh -^re  to  be  exercised.^  ^  Ik  yond  the  objecti^^  coi>tenti<3n,  as  resjardleas  of  what  first 

r  rMi'^s  ijivv  it  j  ly  fiotii  the  very  uature  of | ^ibly  be  believed,  that  tht  y  houIiJ  have  failed  to  started  tJieni,  i\h  if  they  hav  t  neither  sce[i,  nor 
t  .di  himseii;  nor  can  it  be  otherwise,  unless  in-ipo^fC  such  poytive  reijCrictiinis  on  this  last  h^LLnlii.    Hut  to remme tuy  case— ^hin  man,  who 
^rmr  efffecttMrf'tneatwemild  be  devisea,  either  to^power  also,  a»  to- prfevcnr -the  practicability^  isf  lives  in  some  other  coontry  ,  itsed  to  buy*i  part  of 
tnitiicate  from  the  human  heart,  all  pride,  arro-jits  being  so  exercised,*  as  entirely  to  defeat  the  my  produce,  or  take  it  in  exchange  for  what  I 
J  ce,  avarice,  and  ambition ;  or  so  to  control  positive  prohibition  of  the  first?  I  may  safely  an- ; bought  of  him ;  but  as  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  sell 
M.H1.  that  like  weeds  in  a  garden,  they  could  be  swer,  that  such  belief  is  imfioaaibte^  to  any  man  his  yard  of  cloth  to  me  at  the  same  price  as  at 
'M  up,  as  fast  as  they  appeared.   The  history  of  not  actually  mad,  or  so  far  devoured  by  self  in-, first,  having  to  pay  the  government  25  cents 
ly  year's  legislation,  since  our  government  lerest,  as  to  be  incapable  of  seeing  any  side  of  a  more  than  he  did,  for  the  privilege  of  selling,  he 
-     organised,  will  most  clearly  show  this  fact;  question  but  his  own.  ; cannot  allow  me  the  same  price  for  my  grain. 

The  reason  why  any  tax  upon  exfiorts  was  for-  tobacco,  cotton  or  sugar.  Our  barter  then,  must 
bid,  was  so  entirely  plain,  that  it  surely  would  either  cease  entirely,  or  be  greatly  curtailed.—- 
have  been  surplusage  in  the  extreme,  not  only  to  But  there  is  another,  and  another,  and  another 
have  enumerated  every  object  of  legitimate  taxa-  man  in  some  other  countries,  who  also  sold  to 
lion  ;  but  also  to  have  added,  that  none  of  them 'me  the  same,  or  other  manufactures;  and  who  is 
should  be  so  taxed,  as  to  draw  from  one  portion '  subjected  to  the  same  disabilities.  The  same 
of  the  union,  a  greater  sum  in  proportion  to  its  cessation  or  curtailment,  of  necessity  ensues  in 
wealth  and  population,  than  from  another.  If  our  commercial  intercourse.  Now  unless  we 
this  remark  be  correct,  it  follows  most  conclu-  can  stretch  our  credulity  to  the  point  of  believing; 
sively,  that  when  our  legislators  are  about  to  that  one  northern,  or  eastern  man,  provided  he 
impo&e  any  tax  whatever,  even  where  the  ab-jbe  a  manufacturer,  can  eat  as  much  of  the  sur- 
stract  right  is  unquestionable,  it  may  become  plus  productions  of  American  agriculture,  as  a 
both  inexpedient  and  unconstitutional,  if  it  con-' thousand  Europeans;  and  that  the  northern  and 
travene  the  reason  which  pixKluced  the  prohibi-i  eastern  manufacturing  establishments,  can  fa- 
tion  of  taxes  upon  exports.  If  it  is  to  operate  j  bricate  as  many  consumable  articles  as  all  the 
with  very  unnecessary,  and  easily  avoidable  ine-|  work  shops  of  the  commercial  world,  put  to- 
quality,  on  the  different  parts  of  the  United  gether,  we  must  unavoidably  be  drawn  to  the 
States,  then  are  they  bound  by  every  principle  of.  conclusion,  that  the  inevitable  effect  of  the  new 
common  sense,  common  justice,  and  duty  to  con- '  tariff  must  be,  to  compel  us  to  buy  dearer,  and 
sider  it  as  much  forbidden,  as  if  the  constitution ,  at  the  same  time  to  sell  cheaper  than  we  now 
instrument,  from  which  it  purports  to  be ! had  said,  "  Mi*  r^m^  Mow  «//a/^ /jo/t/o,  wwf/er/zain  ' do,  by  diminishing  both  the  number  of  the  pur- 
-Tiwn.    Even  on  the  supposition,  that  our  c^n-iof  politicai  damnation,'*  Ichasersof  our  products,  and  the  quantity  of  those 

itnt ion-makers  had  been  too  niggardly  or  desti- 1    Shall  I  be  required  at  this  time  of  day  to  prove, 'articles — not  of  our  own  make,  whicli  wc  con- 

•  tc  of  foresight,  to  bestow  a  quantum  sufficit -that  such  a  tax  upon  imfiorts^  as  the  new  tariff  sume  either  from  necessity  or  choice:  and  all 
'  I  power,  for  all  necessary  and  useful  purposes,  bill  proposes,  will  have  the  same  unequal  opera-  too ^  for  the  exclusive  bentjit  of  the  domestic 
.  torced  construction,  and  application  of  what  I  tion  with  a  tax  upon  ex/^or/.*,  confined  to  particu-  manufacturer.  A  loss  of  revenue,  and  the  con- 
'  (v  really  have  given,  is  not  the  remedy  for  |lar  states,  and  particular  articles,  made  alone  in  sequent  necessity  for  direct  taxes  must  ccitainly 

•  .tir  failure.    But  the  fact,  I  believe,  is,  that  |' those  States  ?    Take  a  single  case,  (for  one  is  as  follow.   The  purse  of  Agriculture,  like  a  candle 
L>e  wise  and  cautious  men,  being  fully  aware  good  as  a  thousand,)  to  dt'monstrate  the  fact  to  burning  at  both  ends,  is  exhausted  by  a  double 

t  the  constant  hankering  after  unlawful  things,  the  understanding  even  of  a  child.  operation,  as  wasteful,  as  it  is  unnecessary.^ 

iiich  beset  a  great  majority  of  mankind,  have|  Suppose  that  I  am  under  the  necessity,  or  be-  The  means  of  supplying  it  are  first  to  be  de- 
,'.'tn  too  strict  for  modern  appetites,  in  guarding |lieve  myself  so,  (which  amounts  to  the  same  stroyed,  and  then,  is  to  be  "  taken  from  it,  even 
.  c.tinst  all  those  abuses  of  power,  to  which  they  ithing,)  of  buying  a  yard  of  coarse  woollen,  which  that  which  it  bath  not."    It  is  to  be  gutted  for 


r  it  is  confidently  believed,  that  not  one  can  be 
.med,  let  the  administration  have  been  what  it 
..a\.  wherein  several  attempts  to  usurp  power, 
V  iiie  of  them  successful  too,)  may  not  be  pointed 

X.  of  so  glaring  a  character,  that  neither  party 
I'ni!,  nor  the  most  charitable  interpretation  of 
:  XI ve,  can  explain  them  away.  The  only  pos- 
ic  way  in  which  this  usurpation  can  be  made, 
.  (It r  a  constitution  like  ours,  is  by  exercising, 

M  it  are  called  incidental  and  im)ilied  /lowers, 

.;;.tr  than  those  which  are  direct  and  positive, 
i  ;iis  has  constantly  been  done  by  all  parties, 

iiCTCver  it  suited  their  purpose,  it  Jhe  powers 
I  the  latter  description  appeared  to  forbid  what 

cv  wished  to  do.    What  they  were  unable  to 

a,  "  totidem  verbis,"  they  have  spelt  out  "to- 
litteris ;"  disregarding  entirely,  the  obvi- 
and  incontrovertible  truth,  that  no  deduc- 
nor  implication  can  be  legitimate,  which 
"iiiradicts  the  plain  and  positive  provisions  of 


w,  that  all  public  functionaries  are  so  incura- 1 1  can  get  for  50  cents.    Some  man  goes.to  Congress 

*  and  says,  1  wish  to  manufacture  the  same  article, 
but  cannot  do  it,  unless  you  require,  that  all  pur- 
chasers shall  give  75  cents  for  such  an  article,  in 
stead  of  50.  His  request  is  granted  ;  his  manu- 
facture either  entirely  excludes  what  I  had  for- 
merly bought,  or  so  nearly  does  it,  that  I  am 
obliged  to  purchase  of  him,  aovi  to  give  25  cents 
more  than  I  formerly  gave^  or  go  without.  It 


'  1>  prone. '  Not  that  ours  are  wor?e  than  other 
ii.ti:.  but  how,  in  the  name  of  common  sense, 
<  ill  we  see  any  possible  reason  for  their  being  so 
I  i.rh  better,  as  to  be  exempt  from  a  universal 
i.tciiority.  If  the  unvarying  history  of  the 
•  hole  human  race,  exhibits  but  one  uniform 
M  Lne  of  contention  between  the  governors,  and 
he  governed,  to  extort  on  the  one  hand,  or  to 

Vol,  5.— *8. 


the  public  treasury,  when  a  complete  eviscera- 
tion has  already  been  made  for  the  private  citi- 
zen-artificer. But  the  worst  is  yet  to  come.— 
The  profits  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  being 
thus  greatly  diminished ;  if  not  utterly  destroy- 
ed, many  of  those  who  heretofore  have  cultiva- 
ted the  soil,  and  ploughed  the  ocean,  from  that 
f'  eedom  ol  choice,  which  nature's  God  has  given 
them,  will  be  as  effectually  compelled  to  abandon 
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their  occupation,  as  it'  Congress  had  said  in  so 
many  words;  "  go  to  the  spinning  jenny»  the 
loom,  the  anvil,  or  some  other  mechanic  cal- 
ling ;  for  no  longer  shalt  thou  plough,  sow,  nor 
reap  ;  no  longer  shalt  thou  spread  thy  canvass  on 
the  deep,  unless  you  are  resolved  to  starve,  ra- 
ther than  obey  us.  Elect  for  yourselves — some 
must  still  delve  in  the  earth,  ai.d  coast  along  our 
shores ;  but  we  who  have  the  right,  {the  drvirie 
righty  for  we  derive  it  from  no  human  source,)  to 
judge  and  choose  for  you,  tell  you,  that  too  many 
of  you  are  engaged  m  these  pursuits,  and  some 
must  quit  them.  Be  gone,  and  let  us  see  you  no 
more,  but  in  the  character  of  a  manufacturer  of 
some  sort  or  other.  We,  the  Congress  of  these 
United  States,  are  irrevocably  determined  to  be 
independent  of  the  whole  human  race ;  and 
home  madCy  we  are  resolved  that  every  thing 
shall  be,  in  despite  of  soil,  climate,  natural  pro- 
ductions, prudence,  policy,  common  sense,  and 
com  n)  on  justice." 

This,  or  something  like  it,  Mr.  Editor,  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  fair  spe- 
cimen, of  what  should  be  the  preamble  of  the 
new  Tariff  Bill ;  and  I  sincerely  hope,  if  it  must 
pass,  that  something  of  the  kind  may  be  moved. 
If  we  agricultural  people,  and  our  brethren  of 
the  ocean  are  to  be  crushed  in  this  way,  it 
would  be  some  small  consolation  to  us,  to  see 
that  the  authors  of  such  outrageous  oppression, 
had  boldness  enough  to  proclaim  to  the  world, 
both  the  reasons  for  their  conduct,  and  the  pow- 
er by  w-hich  their  object  has  been  accomplished 
Let  future  ages  see  that  at  a  time  when  the 
light  of  science  was  fast  dispelling  from  the 
whole  face  of  the  civilized,  globe  the  pernicious 
heresies  which  heretofore  had  impeded  the  pro- 
gress of  political  economy,  it  .remaned  for  an 
American  congress  to  say  ; — '*  we, — we  alone 
will*  resist  this  light  with  might  and  main.  Nay, 
we  will  do  more,— we  will  take  up  your  cast  off 
errors,  and  hug  ourselves,  and  cnuckle  in  our 
ignorance;  as  who  should  say, — Sir  Solomons 
sdl,  none  but  ourselves  can  be  our  parallels." 

Mr.  Editor,  I  will  trespass  on  your  time  and 
patience,  but  a  few  minutes  longer.  Should  this 
new  Tariff  Bill  become  the  law  of  the  land, 
my  labours  as  a  cultivator,  and  yours  too,  my 
good  sir,  as  a  teacher  of  cultivation,  may  as 
well  be  discontinued.  For  where  will  be  the 
use  of  the  American  Farmer's  preaching  to  us 
about  the  various  matters  of  husbandry,  when 
scarcely  any  farm  in  America  will  be  worth  cul- 
tivating, except  those  few  which  are  immediate- 
ly contiguous  to  manufacturing  establishments; 
or  those  which  supply  them  from  a  distance  with 
the  raw  materials  to  work  up, — the  number  of 
which  can  bear  no  comparison  with  the  whole 
that  would  be  cultivated,  were  the  agricultu- 
rists of  our  country  left  at  liberty  to  use  foreign, 
as  well  as  domestic  markets.  Their  limbs,  it 
is  true,  wlU  not  be  restrained  either  by  chains, 
or  prisons;  but  if  all  the  profits  of  foreign 
commerce  are  destroyed  by  the  burthens  im- 
posed on  it,  the  liberty  of  pursuing  it  is  just  as 
effectually  annihilated,  as  by  the  incarceration 
of  our  bodies;  because  profit  is  the  chief,  or 
only  object  of  the  pursuit. 

If  this  bill  is  passed,  the  principle  assumed, 
is  equivalent  to  a  declaration  that  the  various 
occupations  of  our  citizens  are  completely  un- 
der the  cor.troul  of  our  government ;  who  may 
Cause  them  to  be  changed  or  discontinued  when, 
and  how  they  please.  For  the  frame rs  of  the 
law  will  to  no  purpose  disclaim  the  right  to  say 
to  the  agriculturist  and  the  sailor,  you  shall 
turn  spinner  or  weaver ;  so  long  they  assert 
any  power,  by  the  application  of  which  they 
•an  so  far  dimmish  the  profits  both  of  agriculture 
and  commerce  as  to  leave  bo  alternative  to  those 


who  follow  them,  but  starvation,  or  the  aban- 
donment of  their  professions.  Nor  will  it  be  of  the 
least  use  or  advantage  to  us  for  these  gentlemen 
to  deny  that  they  have  any  abstract  constitutional 
sanction  to  tax  one  class  of  citizens  for  the  bene- 
fit of  another,  so  long  as  they  firactkally  take 
^loney  from  one,  in  the  form  of  a  tax  upon 
foreign  commodities,  to  put  into  the  pockets  of 
another.  It  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  they 
do  this,  when  any  duty  upon  imports  is  so  high, 
as  either  to  exclude  foreign  commodities  altoge- 
ther, or  greatly  to  diminish  their  consumption. 
For  it  is  most  manifest  that  the  duty  in  every 
such  case  will  always  be  added  to  the  price  of 
the  domestic  manufacture,  and  will  go  mto  the 
pocket  of  the  maker  of  the  article  for  his  ex- 
clusive  benefit  ;  whereas  in  all  those  cases  where 
the  duty  was  sufficiently  low  to  admit  of  the  sale 
of  foreign  commodities,  it  being  levied  ufion  them^ 
went  into  the  fiublic  treasury ^Xhtvt  to  contribute 
in  the  form  of  fiublic  revenue^  to  the  fiublic 
good. 

To  conclude ; — there  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Editor, 
but  one  remedy  for  this  impending,  and  most 
enormous  injustice.  It  is  acknowledged  to  be  a 
desperate  one ;  but  so  will  be  the  disease  for  the 
cure  of  which  it  appears  to  be  the  only  legiti- 
mate means  left  to  us.  Reason  and  argument, 
dissuasion,  petition,  remons^^nce, — all  have 
been  tried,  but  I  fear,  in  vam.  This  remedy] 
is  neither  more  nor  less,  than  a  non-consump- 
tion agreement  solemnly  entered  into  among  | 
ourselves;  and  inviolably  observed,  as  was  done 
in  the  Boston  tea  affair,  which  the  new  Tariff: 
Bill  strictly  resembles  in  principle,  as  it  does  in ' 
all  its  chief  bearings.  For  will  it  not  be  a  tax 
contrary  to  the  wishes, — against  the  consent,-—! 
and  in  violation  of  the  interests  of  those  who  are ! 
to  pay  it  ?  Will  it  not  be  a  tax  imposed  by  a! 
legislative  body  wherein  there  is  no  adequate] 
representation  of  agriculture  or  commerce ;  and; 
where  there  are  many  individuala^firobably  not  | 
leas  than  twenty  or  thirty^  who  are  themselves] 
to  receive  a  large  fiart  of  this  tax  from  being, 
directly  engaged  either  as  firincifials  or  partners 
in  manufacturing  establishments  ?  And  lastly,— 
will  it  not  be  a  tax  as  much  in  contravention  to 
the  spirit  of  that  federative,  and  compromising' 
compact  uniting  under  one  government,  those 
states  originally  entirely  independent  of  each 
other ;  as  the  tea  tax  was  a  violation  of  those 
principles  by  which  these  same  states  constitu- 
ted a  part  of  the  British  Empire  ?  I  most  con- 
scienciously  believe,  sir,  that  it  will ;  and  that 
no  other  rightful  way  of  opposing  it,  will  be 
left.  But  I  will  stake  my  life  upon  the  com- 
plete efficacy  of  this,  if  the  intended  victims 
of  such  ruinous  policy  will  only  resolutely  de- 
termine on  such  a  mode  of  counteraction,  and 
patiently  persevere  in  it,  under  all  the  tem- 
porary privations  which  it  may  bring  upon  them. 
But  a  short  time  would  elapse  before  all  matters 
would  be  put  to  rights. 

In  the  name  of  the  whole  agricultural  people 
of  this  union,  I  believe  myself  warranted  in 
avowing  that  they  all  feel  a  preference  for  do- 
mestic manufactures,  provided  the  price  and 
Quality  be  the  same  with  similar  articles  of 
foreign  fabrick.  But  in  their  name  also,  I  claim 
the  liberty  of  choice,  as  matter  of  rights  not  of 
favour.  Nor  will  we  tamely,  like  sheep,  sub- 
mit to  be  shorn  of  this  right.  If  we  must  be 
eternally  stunned  with  the  cry  of  let  us  be 
independent  of  the  whole  world ;" — in  the  name 
of  all  the  powers  of  infatuation  and  folly,  let 
us  have  this  insulated  blessedness  in  perfection 
Let  us  carry  this  principle  of  **  living  within  our 
selves**  to  the  last  point  to  which  it  can  go ;  and 
after  annihilating  our  intercourse  with  nation 
after  nation,  and  people  after  people,  nothing 


will  remain  to  be  done,  but  for  every  man  to 
become  his  own  clothier,  victualler,  artificer, 
and  every-  thing  else  ;  for  to  this  consideraticr, 
does  the  policy  which  I  am  deprecating,  ine- 
vitably tend ;  and  in  this,  or  something  not  very 
different,  must  it  necessarily  terminate. 

If  there  are  any  rights,  immunities,  and  pri- 
vileges enjoyed  by  agriculture  and  commerce 
of  an  exclusive  character-— away  with  them  all ; 
and  let  manufactures  enjoy  with  them,  every  be- 
nefit of  protection  which  government  can  legi- 
timately afford ;  but  no  more :  to  award  am 
thing  beyond  this,  to  manufacturers,  as  it 
now  proposed  to  do,  will  be  unjust,  oppressive, 
and  tyrannical.  That  the  Tariff  should  be  re- 
vised, and  permanently  fixed,  is  highly  desira- 
ble for  all  parlies ;— frequent  changes  in  the 
rates  of  imposts  being  far  more  pernicious,  than 
even  high  duties,  to  every  interest  liable  to  be 
affected  by  them.  But  in  my  humble  judgment 
the  sole  design  of  such  revision  should  be  to 
reduce, — not  to  augment  the  existing  duties. 
For  if  the  only  rightful  object  of  them  be  reve- 
nue, and  nothing  appears  to  me  more  clear  ;  1 
challenge  any  man  to  produce  a  single  instance 
from  the  history  of  the  impost  laws  of  anv 
country  upon  earth,^-deriving  revenue  from 
such  a  source,  wherein  the  reduction  of  a  duty« 
already  high,  has  not  produced  an  augraenu- 
tion  ot  revenue. 

As  a  striking  illustration  of  this  fact  I  will  i- 
nish  what  I  have  to  say,  with  some  very  re- 
markable instances  taken  from  the  history  ot 
British  taxation,  by  which  it  will  appear  ^ 
manifest  as  the  light  of  day,  that  decrease  of 
revenue  as  invariably  follows  increase  of  duty  ; 
and  vice  versa,  increase  of  revenue^  the  decreaftc 
of  dutyy  as  day  follows  night. 

Previous  to  1745  the  excise  duty  of  four 
shillings  a  pound  upon  tea,  yielded  on  an  average 
about  dei50,000  a  year.  In  that  year  this  duty 
was  reduced  to  one  shilling,  and  25  per  cent, 
ad  valorem  ;  and  .in  1746  this  reduction  aug- 
mented the  revenue  to  Jg243,000! — in  1747  to 
£257  937  !  and  in  1748,  to  £303,545  ' ! 

In  1748  the  duties  were  again  increased,  and 
fluctuated  from  64  to  119  per  cent,  ad  valorem ; 
which  gave  rise  to  such  excessive  smuggling, 
and  consequent  loss  of  revenue  from  this  source, 
that  the  parliament  having  dearly  bought  some 
experience,  once  more  (in  1784)  reduced  the 
duty  from  '119  to  12^  per  cent.  Even  a  great- 
er increase  of  revenue  followed  than  beifore; 
for  the  East  Indi^  companies'  sales  were  nearly 
tripled  in  the  two  subsequent  years,— having 
risen  from  ^65,857,883  (the  sales  of  1783)  to 
£16,307,433— being  the  amount  of  sales  for 
1785. 

In  1787  the  duty  upon  wine  and  spirits  was 
reduced  50  per  cent,  and  the  revenue  was  great- 
ly increased.  In  1805  the  duty  on  coffee  was 
raised  1-3,  and  that  year  the  product  of  this  du- 
ty diminished  1-8,  instead  of  increasing  1-3.  At 
last  this  duty  was  lowered  from  two  shillings  to 
seven  pence  per  cwt.  Previous  to  1808  when 
this  reduction  took  place,  the  average  annual 
revenue  for  the  three  preceding  years,  was 
j6166,000,  whereas  the  average  annual  produce 
of  the  reduced  duty,  for  the  next  three  years, 
was  dEl95,000. 

From  1803  to  1806  the  duties  upon  sugar  were 
augmented  about  50  per  cent.  The  product  of 
the  old  duties  for  the  3  previous  years,  had 
been  je2,778,G00,  that  of  1784  after  these  duties 
had  been  raised  20  per  cent  wasonly  dB2,537,0(/0, 
being  dB24 1,000  less  than  the  low  duOes  yielded. 

The  dutit  s  on  leather,  after  being  stationary 
for  nearly  a  century,  were  doubled  in  1813.  and 
have  sc^ticely  ever  since,  (say  to  1822)  exceed- 
ed half  a  million,  having  frequently  Mec 
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fii  rtof  tlialMim;  tihlviuL^fi  in  1812  the  low  tin- 

Vht^  auUeson  toreign  wines  have  been  nearly 
■rjpm  iiMM  mM.  The  Im  Incrw^  i»  |815 
nifm;^  £^  a  toti  cm  Ffencbi  mod  S^  ^  tun 
€11  i^4>riuguese  wine.  rtt«  GHOA^iittM^  lu^  ^ 
i\mi  the  aiiuual  diminudon  t)f  tHdr  consiimpttotT 
iur  the  five  years  subsequent  to  1815,  comp.ired 
^ith  that  of  the  five  preceding  years,  has  been 
^f^'tn  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty  four 
:  0719 1  !  and  a  similar  comparison  of  the  average 
uitnual  duties  of  the  same  periods,  show  an  an* 
rtudl  decrease  of  revenue,  by  this  augmented 
ciuiy,  amounting  to  Jgl26,841 !  ! 

But  it  is  surely  unnecessary  to  cite  more  ex- 
amples to  demonstrate  my  position,  that  high 
uuiies  diminish,  and  low  ones  increase  revenue  ; 
^n^  consequently  that  the  new  Tariff  bill  can  not 
lor  a  moment  be  sustained  on  the  plea  ot  aid- 
it  ii;  the  treasury.  The  only  possible  ground  lett 
ihcn,  upon  which  even  a  plausible  pretext  can 
r>t  tounded  to  support  it,  is,  that  it  may  aid 
'lanufaeturet.    It  now  remains  for  an  enlight- 


tabfcs  noxiDus  in  tlu-ii  jljIUh/ikc  iipnii  the  hunuTi 
LKJtly,  Lijul  hy  rem«vi(i|j  otlitT  cauits  ja'oUucEivc  of 
i^livcast^.  iiul  whtre  m  antiaiii  of  history  rl.  ■ 
we  read  of  a  whole  people  rv^flecting  upon  thi. 
causes  of  thetr  epidemics,  and  endeavouring  t^ 
T^tQOVe  Iheiii  at  an  irnmt  nse  iai3Vffie&  of  m&i'c 
^  "Wcn  as  private  property  P  We  search  m  vain 
for  a  parallel  to  an  event  so  conspicuous  in  the 
history  of  Savannah,  as  the  voluntary  substitu- 
tion by  the  people  of  dry  for  wet  culture.  If 
we  look  abroad,  we  cannot  find  a  precedent 
among  even  the  most  civilized  nations.  It  is 
only  in  America,  where  the  people  have  l)een 
accustomed  to  think  and  act  for  themselves,  to 
find  out  and  remove  the  causes  of  disease  whe- 
ther of  a  physical  or  a  moral  nature,  that  we 
can  expect  great  and  glorious  events  to  arise  out 
of  the  sole  agency  of  communities  of  men  with- 
out the  occurrence  of  revolutions  and  civil  wars. 
The  culture  of  rice,  as  we  will  presently  show, 
has  been  forbidden  altogether  in  some  coun- 
tries, limited  to  certain  districts  in  others,  and 
in  all,   where  it  is  tolei*ated,  it  is  subject  to 


triud  public  to  decide,  whether  this  expected;  certain  rules  of  public  Hygiene;  but  these  pro- 
benefit  will  in  any  degree  compensate  for  the'hibitory  and  restrictive  laws  emanated  in  each 
certain  and  monstrous  oppression  which  it  will  'instance  from  arbitrary  power,  and  not  from  the 
most  assuredly  inflict  on  all  other  classes  of  ourjf&i//  of  the  people. 

citizens;  and  even  upon  all  that  portion  of  the!  I'he  injurious  influence  of  rice-fields,  marshes, 
maimfacturers  themselves,  immediately  connect- 1  collect  ions  of  stagnant  water,  &c.  has  been  tri- 
ed vmh,  and  dependent  upon  agriculture  and  upiphantly  proved.  The  citizens  of  Savannah 
commerce.  have  acknowledged  it,  and  with  the  liberality 

and  the  enterprise  characteristic  of  them,  have 
endeavoured  to  remove  the  causes  giving  rise 
to  that  influeuce.  But  there  are  persons  who 
doubt,  some  who  absolutely  deny  the  fact,  and 
i  others  who  through  various  motives  whicli  it  is 
j  unnecessary  to  enumerate,  are  determined  ene- 
;  mies  to  a  system  ennobled  by  its  origin,  by  the 
sacrifices  made  to  support  it,  and  by*  its  happy  in- 


Your  friend. 
And  fellow  sufferer, 

RUHIS  CONSULTU8. 

AGHICLLI  UHE, 

DRY  CULTURE. 
In  Council,  27ih  Jluguat^  1823. 
The  comniittee  of  dry  culture  submitted  to 
Council  a  letter  from  Dr.  Screven,  on  the  sub- 
.  '  of  dry  culture  in  the  south  of  Europe. — 
Lhty  stated  it  was  received  in  consequence  of 
*n  cipplic:atiou  to  him  by  the  committee,  that  he 
vouid  communicate  the  result  of  his  observa- 
lulls  whilst  in  Europe  upon  that  subject.  That 
:•.  embraced  a  more  comprehensive  view,  than 
.•■>  hitherto  presentcl  to  the  public,  and  that  it 
pcared  einmiiuntly  calculated  to  set  the  ques 
I,  ol   the  utility  of  the  dry  culture  system 
.LimanenUy  at  rest,  it  doubts  still  existed. 

WM.  C.  DANIELL, 
M.  HERBERT, 
F.  S.  FELL. 
On  Motion — Resolved^  That  the  communica- 
..>n  of  Dr.  Screven  on  the  subject  of  dry  culture 
published  for  the  information  of  the  citizens. 
Extract  from  the  minutes  of  Council, 
M.  MYERS,  c.  c. 

TO  WILLIAM,  C.  DANIELL, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  rf  Dry  Culture, 
Sir — Although  a  silent,  1  was  an  early  advo- 
atc  for  the  system  whose  operations  your  com- 
nji  lee  has  been  appointed  to  inspect.  1  wit- 
•ichbed  with  pleasure  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
all  classes  ot  the  community  contributed  to  the 
•:  .;d  of  the  grand  experiment  which  has  for  its 
'  bjcct  the  amelioration  of  our  autumnal  dis- 
•  :i-cs  The  sacrifices  made  by  the  planters,  the 
itSt  incurred  by  the  public  treasury,  the  ex 
-riions  of  the  council  and  of  private  individu- 
als to  put  the  system  in  operation,  and  the  ge- 
a  ous  devotion  of  the  Phys  c  ans,  who  by  their 
rt atoning,  and  by  iheij  expeiience  illustrated  its 
iriliiy.  deserve  the  admiiation  of  the  worl ;  and 
-*Ml  command  that  of  succeeding  generations 
Co  suls.  Emperors,  Kings  and  Dukes  have  impm- 
vc  e  he  i  n  oi  ountries  am]  cities,  by  draining 
sncb  b>  making  canals  and  other  internal  im- 
provements, by  prohibiting  the  cultivation  of  vege- 


fluence  upon  the  public  health.  It  is  therefore 
incumbent  upon  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
system  to  adduce  facts  in  its  favour,  in  order 
to  confirm  the  faith  of  those  who  believe  and 
remove  the  doubts  of  the  incredulous.  Under 
that  impression,  I  have  been  induced  to  put  to- 
gether a  few  facts  in  illustration  of  the  dry  cul- 
ture system.  They  were  furnished  by  the  best 
works  which  treat  on  the  subject,  and  by  ob- 
servations made  during  a  visit  to  two  of  the 
countries  to  which  they  relate. 

1st.  Attempts  were  made  in  the  18th  century 


SB  years,  thcrf^  Have  b^:cn  born  42,02^  ^  hiU 
dren  in  ihe  i>lac«  where  rice  was  not  uulti- 
wiiy.  l.  ]  ntili  *fi,2^S»  Av litre  the  cuUnaUou 
hl-i-  'S,is  !  :nrM.-d  on ;  o:.  u.r  uUier  hand,  du* 
ring  the  iiarti<;  period  of  5a  years  39,595  ptr&ons 
have  died  in  ]i]ac«t  m^iim  flet  im |;mini|. 
and  only  ^^9,630  in  the  ptaces  w'Kcre'Tt  was  not 
cultivated."  See  N.  Y.  Med.  Rep.  The  same 
author  examines  the  question  whether  the  cul- 
tivation of  rice  should  not  be  altogether  pro- 
scribed in  Spain.  The  above  mentioned  result 
of  his  investigations  evinces  what  was  his  opi- 
nion upon  this  subject. 

3.  D^nina,  in  his  revolutions  of  Italy,  says 
that  the  cultivation  of  rice  commenced  in  Italy 
between  the  15th  and  17th  centuries,  at  a  Mmc 
when  the  inhabitants  and  cultivators  were  few, 
and  the  deserted  and  uncultivated  lands  had 
become  wet  and  marshy.  It  was  introduced  inta 
Tuscany  about  the  year  1600,  by  Francis  I.  whose 
object  m  introducing  it  was  to  enrich  the  public 
treasury  which  was  kept  empty  and  poor  by  the 
want  of  a  sufficient  population.  Denina  eloquent- 
ly opposes  such  a  policy  in  the  following  words 
— *•  Now  this  expedient  of  increasing  the  rich- 
es of  a  country,  is  in  truth  the  means  of  perpe- 
tuating its  misery :  because,  as  is  well  kiiowa 
to  all,  rice  fields,  by  readering  the  country  un- 
healthy, not  only  destroy  its  population  and  pre- 
vent its  increase,  but  extinguish  industry,  acti- 
vity and  enterprise."  He  again  says  elsewhere, 
that  the  cultivation  of  rice  in  Italy  has  been  ia 
the  first  place  ah  effect  and  afterwards  a  cause 
of  depopulation  and  ot  real  misery  in  many 
places."  With  a  few  exceptions,  there  is  per- 
haps no  part  of  the  world  better  adapted  for  the 
culture  of  rice  than  the  vast  plain  of  Lombardy. 
The  alluvial  nature  of  its  soil,  the  numerous 
streams  which,  having  their  origin  in  the  eter- 
nal fountains  of  the  Alps,  Appenines  and  in  the 
Lakes,  traverse  it  in  every  direction :  the  num- 
ber of  canals  intersecting  it ;  the  mildness  of  the 
climate,  and  the  protection  from  winds,  afforded 
by  two  high  barriers  of  mountains — all  these 
advantages  combine  to  render  it  extremely  well 
suited  for  wet  culture.  An  active,  industrious 
and  intelligent  population  has  not  lost  sight  of 
such  advantages.  Rice  has  been  cultivated  to  a 
considemble  extent  in  Piedmont  and  Milan,  and 
still  continues  to  form  one  of  the  prominent  ar- 
ticles of  their  agriculture,  notwithstanding  its 


to  introduce  into  France  the  culture  of  rice,  acknowledged  bad  effects  upon  the  health  of 


During  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  and  under  tlie  mi 
nisiry  of  Cardinal  Fleury,  it  was  cultivated  in  the 
province  of  Auvergne  aad  succeeded  very  well, 
but  its  farther  cultivation  was  prohibited  by 
order  of  government,  because  it  infected  the  air, 
and  produced  epidemics  in  the  places  where 
it  was  cultivated. — See.  Diet.  univ.  d'agricul- 
ture  par  TAbbe  Rozier.  In  the  same  work  is 
the  following  observation — **  It  is  notorious  that 
in  the  countries  of  Europe  where  rice  is  cul- 
tivated, tertian  fevers  are  almost  constant,  and 
prove  very  destructive  to  the  inhabitants."  It  is 
added  that  fevers  were  multiplied  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Languedoc  and  the  territory  of  Fore's 
when  its  culture  was  there  introduced. 

2d.  Spain  is  one  of  the  countries  of  Europe 
in  which  rice  has  been  pretty  extensively  cul 
tivHted.   It  is  there  torbiddden  by  order  of  go 
vernment  to  make  rice  plantations  within  three 
miles  of  the  cities.    In  the  early  part  of  ihh 
century,  there  appeared  a  very  interesting  pub 
lication  by   Don  Antonio  Joseph  Cavinilles  on 
the  agriculture  of  Va.vMcia,  in  which  he  treat- 
the  subject  of  rice  culture  and  its  influence  upon 
health  ;  "  he  gives  a  table  of  births  and  deaths 
from  the  year  17S0  to  1787,  in  the  different 
places  in  which  the  cultivation  of  rice  has  been 
practised.  The  result  is,  that  during  the  space 


the  inhabitants.  The  traveller  sees  numerous 
rice  fields  on  the  public  roads  leading  from  Tu- 
rin and.Pavia  to  Milan;  as  he  approaches  the 
latter,  he  suddenly  loses  sight  ot  them  within 
five  miles  of  the  city,  and  very  naturally  begs 
to  be  informed  why  lands  so  well  adapted  to 
the  culture  of  rice  are  not  used  for  that  purpose : 
he  is  told  that  this  gi*ain  was  formerly  cultivated 
in  the  vicinity  of  Milan,  but  that  in  consequence 
of  its  having  been  found  detrimental  to  the  health 
of  the  inhabitants,  its  cultivation  was  prohibited 
within  five  miles  of  the  city.  It  is  curious  to 
observe  the  difference  in  the  aspect  of  the  peo- 
ple inhabiting  the  rice  countries  of  Lombardy, 
and  i)f  those  living  in  the  same  plain  where 
rict  is  not  cultivated.  In  that  of  the  former,  is 
to  be  seen  the  sq/Zot:^  complexion  so  character- 
istic of  unhealthy  regions,  and  on  the  contrary 
in  that  of  the  latter,  the  rosy  hue  of  health, 
Chateauvieux  in  his  lettrts  ecrites  d'ltalie, 
gives  an  animated,  though  perhaps  an  exagge- 
rated description  of  those  engaged  in  the  culti- 
vation of  rice— he  says  **  as  you  pass  along  the 
dykes  of  the  rice  fields,  you  see  the  unhappy 
labourers  wandering  like  so  many  ghosts  through 
t  e  reeds  and  stopping  at  the  sluices  which 
thty  have  hardly  strength  to  open  and  shut 
They  are  not  the  only  victims— the  reapers  sel- 
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dom  finish  the  harvest  without  being  seized 
Avith  shiverings,  and  caiTying  with  them  an  ague, 
from  which  their  return  to  the  high  grounds 
does  not  always  enable  them  to  recover.  The 
countries  therefore  under  the  cultivation  of  rice 
are  thinly  inhabited,  and  the  few  inhabitants 
are  in  a  sickly  and  diseased  state."  Melchiore 
Maggiore,  an  Italian  statistical  writer  has  com- 
pared the  fatality  among  the  inhabitants  of  ten  de- 
partments of  Loinbardy  under  rice  culture  with 
that  of  the  *am<?  departments  under  dry  culture. 
The  following  is  his  table. 
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ind  dry,  of  warm  and  cold,  of  light  and  heavy, 
of  barren  and  fruitful,  only  of  four  simple  and 
primitive  earths— clay,  sand,  lime,  and  magne- 
sia. 


I.  Clay,  called  indifferently  in  agricultural 
publications,  alumme,  or  argillaceous  earth,  is 
a  substance  so  easily  distinguished  from  all  oth- 
ers, and  so  familiarly  known,  that  it  needs  no 
particular  description.  When  pure,  it  is  white ; 
but  in  general  it  is  found  discoloured  by  the  miner- 
al waters,  which  are  perpetually  escaping  from 
their  beds,  and  running  on  the  surface.  It  is 
tinged  with  blue,  brown,  gray,  and  red  shades, 
for  it  has  a  strong  affinity  to  all  colouring  matter, 
but  these  tints  affect  it  not  materially  in  an  agri- 
cultural point  of  view,  and  are,  therefore,  of 
little  consequence.  As  an  ingredient  of  soil,  it 
has  the  four  following  properties,  by  which  it 
exerts  a  powerful  effect  on  vegetation  : 

1st.  It  absorbs  water  like  a  sponge,  and  is  so  close 
in  the  texture,  as  to  prevent  it  from  filtrating 
through  its  pores. 
2d.  When  thoroughly  soaked,  and  afterwards 
e««  T  ,  D^viu  Cf«*^     T*oi„  I    dried,  it  hardens  and  cakes  into  a  solid  mass, 

bee  Lyman  s  Polu.  btate  of  Italy.  ,^  ^{^^^^^  considerably  in  bulk,  when  expo- 

The  same  author  gives  more  births  and  mar-,    sed  to  heat,  and  the  contraction  of  its  parts  is 
riages  to  rice  countries.   His  calculation  may     in  proportion  to  the  intensity  ot  that  heat, 
be  correct  as  it  regards  the  departments  upon  4th.  It  powerfully  retards  putrefaction^  by  en 
which  he  made  his  observations,  but  that~  it     closing  as  in  a  case,  animal  and  vegetable  re- 
will  not  apply  to  all  countries  is  evident  from     mains,  and  thus  shutting  out  the  dissolvent 
tht  statement  above  cited  of  Cavinilles  who  gives     action  of  the  external  air. 
an  excess  of  births  to  countries  of  Spain  not  cul'     rc  n  n  ^i. 

tiv^ted  in  rice  of  5,774.  The  government  of  we  now  call  to  our  recollection  the  purpo^^^ 
Milan  well  aware  of  the  tendency  which  rice  served  by  the  soil  and  detailed  m  my  last  letter, 
cultivation  has  to  keep  down  and  degrade  the  enabled  to  judge  how  far  clay,  m  its 

population  of  the  country,  has  forbidden  the  °"Sinal  and  unsubdued  state  is  favouraW 
extension  of  rice  fields  beyond  their  present  Sff.^^on.    The  roots  which  are  the  collectors 
Ijj^-j^  '  *^  ot  the  nutriment,  and  are   withal  of  a  tender 

'  r    •     •  !•   •    J  •    1-  '  and  delicate  texture,  cannot  easily  stretch  them 

4th.  The  culture  of  nee  is  very  limited  in  the  selves  in  a  substance- of  such  stiffness  and  tenaci 
states  of  the  church.  Ihe  only  part  of  them  ty ;  and  which,  besides,  so  readily  consolidate 
where  it  has  been  cultivated  at  all,  is  the  coun-  after  rain  into  a  compact  body.  Its  closeness 
try  situated  to  the  east  of  Bologna.  Its  culture  opposes  material  resistance  to  their  extension, 
was  there  introduced  about  20  years  ago,  but  ^nd  accordingly,  in  its  unmellowed  state,  the 
IS  since  almost  abandoned  in  consequence  of  its  fibres  are  hampered,  and  cannot  ramble  forth  to 
observed  bad  tffect  upon  the  health  of  the  in-  pasture.  Besides,  admitting  that  they  overcome 
haoitants.  Dr.  Clark  m  a  late  work  on  the  cli-  part  this  obstacle  in  the  soil,  they  must,  when- 
mate  and  diseases  of  France  and  Italy,  makes  ever  it  hardens  in  the  sun  and  gapes  into  chinks, 
the  following  observations— "There  were  a  few  be  violently  torn  asunder,  and  separated  from  the 
intermittent  but  no  continued  fevers  in  the  hos-  stem.  The  stronger  fibres  may  escape  unhurt  ; 
pital  of  Bologna,  when  I  was  there.  The  for- but,  generally  speaking,  the  finer  and  more 
mer  had  become  naore  frequent  since  the  cul-  slender  filaments  must  suffer  considerably.  If 
tivation  of  rice  had  been  introduced  into  the  clay  be  so  hurtful  on  the  surface,  it  is  almost 
country  around  Bologna,  about  20  years  ago."  equaUy  pernicious  in  the  subsoil,  from  the  capa- 
In  1816,  a  report  was  made  by  a  board  of  Com-' city  it  has  of  interrupting  the  passage  of  water 
missioners  appointed  by  tne  Roman  govern-  downwai-ds,  and  keeping  the  roots  perpetually 
ment,  to  examine  into  the  influence  upon  public  j  drenched— an  evU  no  less  destructive  to  the 
health,  of  the  nee  plantations  situated  in  that  health  and  vigour  of  the  crop,  than  the  opposite 

extreme.   From  its  antiseptic  power,  putrefac- 


portion  of  the  states  of  the  church.  The  result 
ot  their  investigations  is  to  the  following  effect — 
ist.  "  That  it  is  due  to  public  health  to  abolish 
all  rice  fields  in  districts  enjoying  a  good  air, 
and  that  are  suitable  for  a  more  wholesome 
oultivation,  or  where  the  villages  and  houses 
are  not  situated  at  a  sufficient  distance  for  safety. 
2nd.  That  rice  fields  should  be  maintained  only 
in  those  low,  damp  places  suitable  for  no  other 
cultivation,  at  proper  distances  from  human  ha- 
bitations and  in  natural  Valleys — ^the  creating  of 
artificial  valleys  for  the  purpose  ot  collecting 
water  being  forbidden." 
See  Lyman's  Pofit.  state  of  Italy. 

(  To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 

REMARKS  ON  SOILS. 

NotwithstaJKVnkg  the  different  appearances 
wh'  !  ht-  ^u'iacc  of  the  earth  exhibits,  it  is,  in 
reality,  compounded,  im  all  its  varieties  of  wet 


tion  goes  on  slowly,  and  the  vegetables  growing 
on  it  are  ill  supplied  with  that  generous  and  nu- 
tritious food,  essential  to  their  perfection  and 
maturity.  All  its  qualities,  therefore,  are  un- 
friendly to  vegetation,  except  its  capacity  of 
absorbinjg  and  retaining  moisture,  and  this  is  of 
such  immense  importance  as,  in  some  measure, 
to  make  atonement  for  its  other  defects.  When 
existing  by  itself,  this  virtue  which  it  possesses, 
in  so  eminent  a  degree,  is  useless  and  unavailing ; 
but  when  mixed  with  other  materials  of  a  loose 
and  friable  nature,  it  gives  tenacity  and  firmness 
to  the  whole,  and  is  highly  retentive  of  the  dews 
and  rains  which  fall  to  fertilize  the  soil, 

II.  Sand  or  gravel,  called  sometimes  silex, 
silica,  silicious  matter,  or  earth  of  flints,  is  dis- 
tinguished by  properties  of  a  totally  opposite 


1st.  Sand  is  incapable  of  retaining  water  wtien 
poured  on  it-,  and  far  less  of  attracting  mois- 
ture from  the  atmosphere. 

2d.  It  powerfully  promotes  putrefaction,  but  al- 
lows the  gases  set  at  liberty  to  escape. 

3d.  It  has  little  or  no  cohesion  among  its  parts, 
and  never  binds  by  the  alternations  of  wet  and 
dry  into  a  compact  body. 

It  will  appear  from  this  account  of  the  proper- 
ties of  sand,  that  it  is  provided  as  a  corrector  oi 
alumine,  and  that  in  their  effects,  the  two  are 
destined  to  counterwork  each  other.  This  sort 
of  contrivance  in  nature  is  no  uneommon  occur- 
rence ;  and  while  we  trace  such  remote  tenden- 
cies and  bearings,  we  are  struck  with  the  wisdom 
that  fabricated  and  reared  this  noble  edifice. — 
Inconveniences  are  obviated  by  correspondent 
checks,  and  this  system  of  balancing  all  thini^s 
displays  more  conspicuously  the  indications  o; 
design,  than  if  there  had  been  no  diffaculties  to 
overcome,  and  no  evils  to  remedy.  Let  us  con- 
trast sand  and  clay  in  their  qualities,  that  thti 
singular  and  important  truth  may  be  moie 
strongly  impressed.  Sand  suffers  water  to  filter 
easily;  clay  is  highly  retentive ;  sand  promote 
putrefaction  ;  clay  delays  it,  but  absorbs  the 
gases,  which  are  formed  in  the  decomposition  ; 
sand  opens  an  unobstructed  path  for  the  exten- 
sion of^  the  roots ;  clay  gives  them  firmness  in 
their  course,  and  supplies  the  moisture  which 
sustains  them  ;  in  fine,  the  two  may  be  classed 
among  the  contending  elements  of  matter,  which, 
by  a  union,  heighten  their  common  virtues,  while 
their  defects  are  rectified  and  subdued. 

III.  Lime,  commonly  called  calcareous  earth, 
enters  into  the  composition  of  soils.  This  is 
never  found  naturally  in  a  pure  state,  but  in  com- 
bination with  carbonic  acid,  for  which  it  h  is  so 
strong  an  affinity  that  it  attracts  it  from  the  at- 
mosphere. The  burning  of  limestone  is  under- 
taken for  no  other  purpose  than  to  expel  by  hea: 
the  carbonic  acid,  and  reduce  it  to  a  caustic  pow- 
der, for  the  purpose  either  of  building  or  agri- 
culture, and  in  this  process  it  loses  about  the 
half  of  its  weight.  But  no  sooner  is  quick  lime 
applied  to  use,  and  exposed  to  the  atmosphere, 
than  it  greedily  absorbs,  first  moisture,  and  then 
carbonic  acid,  and  thus  either  in  the  ground,  or 
in  the  new  formed  wall,  it  quickly  hardens  and 
returns  to  its  original  state. 

1st.  Lime  is  closer  than  sand,  but  much  less  ad- 
hesive than  clay.  It  occupies,  therefore,  a 
middle  region  between  the  two,  free  from 
their  i.n perfections,  and  blending  their  com- 
mon qualities. 
2d.  It  is  a  powerful  promoter  of  putrefaction, 
and  helps  to  decompose  the  animal  and  vege- 
table matter,  lying  in  the  soil.  To  this  cir- 
cumstance is  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  its  eflli 
cacy  as  a  manure. 
3d.  It  has  the  power  of  fixing  and  retaining  a 
very  great  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  and  al- 
though it  combines  chemically  with  a  certain 
portion,  which  can  only  be  expelled  by  red 
heat ;  yet  the  excess  can  be  easily  disengajjed 
in  a  low  temperature,  and  thus  tends  to  nour- 
ish the  growing  crops. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dilate  farther  upon  the 
properties  of  calcareous  earth,  as,  at  the  fint 
glance,  it  must  be  recognised  as  a  highly  ralua  )Ic 
ingredient  ;  and  accordingly,  wherever  agricul- 
ture is  carried  on  with  spirit,  it  is  eagerly  sought 
after,  though  at  a  high  price.  This  earth  exist* 
in  immense  abundance  among  the  solid  strata  of 
our  globe,  mostly  without  any  foreign  mixture, 


character,  which  require  to  be  enumerated  that  .except  the  acids  with  which  it  combines  ;  Jiui 
iheir  influence  may  be  distinctly  and  visibly  dis-  occasionally  is  blended  also  with  the  other  |>n- 
played.  jmitive  masses.   With  carbonic  acid,  which  in  i 


No.  4^.] 

ijtri  letter  1  particuLirly  described,  U  foftns 
I  k  a  tx  frt  q^ail  com  iMJunda — denonii  nultd  car  - 
of  1  kmc— and  aifsumes  w  variciy  of  names 
^^p»c«T4ii^cs  and  tWKJX  possetftcs distinct  prc^ 
.ruc».  Sp^r,  iwarble,  stalactite^  limestone  and 
ctuik  arc  ali  varieties  of  ihia  cnmbinunon.— 
Hith  tb«  wlplimic  acid  ( which  is  composed  oi 
i^huraad  uxjgcti)  k  forms  pla-;u  r  ot  |i:irif — 
•  nick  well  known,  as  it  \ia  pi'ufu-ely  stiiiu  rLil 
kf  iht  hami  of  tiLiture  throughout  ihtb  Pn>vincc. 
Lifttc  iv,  ftUo,  fonTjd  mixed  wiiU  cUy,  and  some- 
^\wii  with  (tand,  rcnd  then  receives  ttie  apptlU- 
t,oji  of  muktX,  Jtnd  nhich  is  valuable  precisely  In 
(.fnj^oftion  to  the  qiiaiitity  of  this  earth.  Sen 
.hdb  too  derive  their  fertiHaing  qualities  from 
tht  Ume  cif  which  they  are  composed  j  and* 
V  ith<mt  fUsbceoidilsiSlo  farther  parUcular^  it  may 
U  i4felf  affimed,  that  so  necessary  ii  cakare- 
i«>  mik  in  lUe  com  po*i  tl  on  of  m\ I  s,  t  h  at  '^h  er  e  - 
««r  Mdoie  httS  not  blended  It  in  their  on^ihal 
ihe  agTicultttfist  »hoiildff  though  at 


AM  ERIC  AN  FAUMKH. 


mt 


ftiUute  tqualiy  tlie  »oii  and  subsoil,  the  upper  o1 
tii««e,  m  ihe  muuld  as  it  is  ^omttimcs  catted, 
contains  the  putrid  rcUca  of  organiaed  snbsUoces., 
that  have  grOwn  and  dccaj^ed  iipnn  it,  nr  h'^^*. 
hecn  cnnv eyed  thither  in  thf^  pi  o^rc^.^  nf  t  ulnv  ,- 
TiPTi,  The  decomposition  of  tht^*-  is  Hic  ];Trixi- 
mate  ^"itll^eilf  feitiUu  ;  :in(1  ri'  !in<  ssrf  soils 
bcai  s  rtfeienct*  tti  the  rt  lativt  (^luiiititiesi.  The 
rirsidual  carih  itMitrnnhsg  sitti'r|*^jrocess  of 
diasohition,  is  exticm^ij  light  in^H|nt,  and  al- 
ways of  a  blackish  colour.  It  is  owing  to  this, 
that  a  garden,  which  ha*  been  under  long  con- 
ilimed  cuUdfc,  approaches  to  a  black  tinge,  pro- 
gj  essively  deepening  «ciw#n$  to  the  abundance 
of  this  matter* 

In  a^itsOU,  alS  soiVt  lying  in  the  territfiHe?^  of 
an  old  countryi  are  found  locnnt^iin  varioiis  ch'.  - 
mical  compound^   mineml  s Lilts,  hticI  metEtllic 


cenii  to  the  top  of  the  liquid,  they  are  ralcare* 

r^uu.     The   tlncly  divide*!  mattt-r,   ^vhich  ran 
!  liiTiuj^li  tliF  ftit  vf^  nu\s\  nt.  xT  uruk  r^o  thr  test  of 
♦■X|>*  rir!itfit.    Aitrr  1>ciri[:j     c  i ;.;h ,  arirrtte  the 
I'clr-  in  "  :itf"T\  Mil   Mff'  t       \\  he  TM^,(  ritj|i  trnfii 

\hi:  bottt^m  and  iiitchiHiital] v  M!«-f »f  ii(Utl,  adding 
water  till  thia  f#tet  he  pnjduced.  Allow  the 
mas<t  then  to  aettle  for  two  Or  three  m>nutet»,  and 
in  that  time  the  mnAy  pirtidta  ahfll  btve  all 
sunk  to  the  bottom*  Four  off  tlie  wateri  whieli 
will  then  contain  the  cfay  in  suspension  witb  tlM 
insgluMe  f^h  ari^lnij  from  animal  and  vegcti^ 
ble  decomposition.  The  sand  shonld  first  he 
tended  to;  and  if  from  inspection  h  be  thought 
cithT  siliccriTis  or  r'drarcf*its  in  its  nature,  the 
rof]>nsiU'  U-sTs  [iiiiv  1^  in*i»-iiuly  appJu'd,  By  xh\% 
time  the  mixture  will  liavc  deposited  at  tht  bot- 
tom of  the  vessel  the  clay,  nmi  other  4ii]th% 


oxids  ;  some  of  which  arc  bv?nerici:il,  othtr-^;  with  the  insoluble  anim;il  ar^d  ve^eliihle  matter, 
harmless  and  a  few  injorious  to  vegetation  ;  and- After  pouring  ofT  the  water,  dry  the  sediment, 
which  euher  pre'C^i^ted  in  the  strata,  from] aiid  apply  ft  strong  fire  by  jilacing  it  on  the  hot* 
which  the  surface  h^s  hecn  formed,  or  have  been  ' 


r^e^tfth  which  li.o  i.jf, Ujund  iii 
^oils,  and  that  too  in  a  much  smaller  proportion 
I  urn  the  other  three,  is  magnesia — a  substance, 
-Kith  which  every  farmer  must  be  acquainted, 
'..iice  it  is  commonly  used  as  a  medicine  of  the 
*  i(  [js.  Its  properties  are  nearly  analogous  to 
I .  se  of  lime,  and  were  long  supposed  to  operate 
i:,  the  same  way.  It  has  also  a  strong,  though  less 
.iii.ijiiy  for  carbonic  acid,  and  often  forms  a  consti- 
tuent principle  in  limestone  rock  ;  but  at  present 
aL,riculturists  are  divided  about  its  usefulness  as 
k  manure  ;  some  of  them  holding  it  up  as  a  poi- 
son to  plants,  and  others  supporting  it  by  an  ap- 
;>^al  to  experiments.  It  is  not  worth  while  to 
iiiiroduce  my  readers  to  this  dispute  ;  as  1  am 
Lwctrrtain  whether  our  limestone  contains  any 
poiiion  of  magnesia;  although  its  presence  in 
ihe  old  country,  upon  accurate  investigation,  is 
iodnd  to  be  a  very  common  occurrence.  At  all 
t vents,  it  is  only  pemicious  when  applied  in  an 
rxct  ssivedose  ;  and  this  holds  equally  true  with 
lespect  to  lime,  fw  these  two  earths  should,  in 
all  cases,  be  used  sparingly  by  the  skilful  culti- 
\acor. 

By  analyzing  the  various  soils  and  subsoils, 
they  hare  been  found  to  resolve  themselves  into 
one  or  all  of  these  primitive  earths ;  and  their 


cr\n  i(M]  to  it  by  subterraneous  springs,  or  by  fo- 
A  n  s  e  a  i^er ating^in  the  coa*  »e  of  pant  ages 


torn  01  a  pot  hcAted  to  rednene,  and  the  animBi 
and  ve-ctable  ffiatttf  Will  bum  asd        olT  ln 

vl-o-m  jvot^^rT^^.  The  remaMier  lyintg  in  tde 
These  chcmi^  bodies  are  so  fc<r  in  nntnher,  so  t>  i  rsn  wit)  i>.  i  :  to  eon^lt  of  diifr-^a^ne- 
small  in  quantity,  and  generally  of  such  unim- 


portant efficacy  in  vegetation,  that  it  would  be 
preposterous,  considering  the  present  state  of 
knowledge,  to  dilate  upon  them  in  these  elemen- 
tary letters.   The  most  frequent  are,  epsom  and 


sia  or  lime.  To  obtain  accuracy,  another  1-4  lb. 
of  earth  should  be  taken  from  the  same  h«'ap, 
and  the  whole  process  gone  over,  a  second,  a 
third  or  even  a  fourth  time,  that  the  operator 
may  rectify  any  blunders  he  had  previously  corn- 


common  salt,  combinations  of  potash,  lime,  andimitted,  and  be  satisfied  as  to  the  results  of  his  ex 
magnesia,  with  the  acids,  and  the  oxid  of  iron— I periment.    He  should  provide  himself  with  a 
which  is  just  the  rust  produced  by  exposing  thisjpairof  fine  scales  and  a  set  of  weights,  divided 
metal  to  the  action  of  the  air. 


which  gives  the  brown  and  reddish  colour,  as 
well  as  the  intermediate  shades,  to  sand  and 
clays. 

It  seems  plain,  that  considerable  advantages 
must  be  derived  to  the  practical  farmer  from 
analyzing  the  different  kinds  of  soils,  from  com- 
paring the  proportion  of  the  earths  in  the  pro- 
ductive, with  those  found  in  the  barren,  n'om 
studying  the  separate  effects  of  these  ingredients 
and  from  all  these  results,  deducing  the  most 
skilful  plaa  of  procedure  in  effectuating  perma- 
nent improvements.  Chemists  of  great  fame 
have  embarked  in  this  line  of  research,  and  vast 
progress  hi»s  been  made  by  their  elucidations. — 
They  have  laid  down  rules  to  assist  and  guide 
the  agriculturist  in  this  department  of  the  arts  ; 
they  have  exemplified  the  different  processes  to 


It  is  this  oxid,  at  least  into  ounaes  and  drachms.    Although  vi 


barrenness  and  fertility  have,  in  no  small  degree  j  be  performed,  and  even  described  the  instru- 
dtpended  on  the  mixing  and  assorting  of  these  jments  necessary  for  an  elaborate,  and  accurate 
ingredients.   Loam  is  by  no  means  a  distinct 
body,  possessing  in  itself  appropriate  and  mark- 
ed character,   as  many  of  our  farmers,  with 
^vhom  I  have  conversed,  Ignorantly  suppose; 
but  is  a  combination  of  clay,  sand  or  calcareous 
niatter ;  and  as  we  advance  in  science,  and  men 
xmong  us  arise,  versed  in  conducting  such  inves 
tij^ations,  the  component  parts  of  our  rich  inter 
vats  and  uplands  will  be  ascertained  and  given  to 
the  public.    The  very  diversity,  which  exists 
an»ong  what  are  accounted  loams,  is  a  decisive 
proof  o^  what  I  advance.   Some  of  them  we  de- 
nominate clayey,  frt>m  the  excess  of  argillaceous 
matter,  others  open  and  light,  from  the  prepon 
derance  of  sand.    In  fact,  these  two  original  in- 
gredients setm  capable  of  being  compounded  in 
such  an  infinite  variety  of  ways,  as  to  give  occa- 
sion to  that  diversified  texture  of  soils  met  with 
in  all  countries  and  situations,  and  are  contrived 
to  counteract  each  other's  qualities,  that  by  their 
union,  they  might  furnish  the  basis  of  that  beau- 
tit  ul  and  splendid  creation  of  flowers  and  plants, 
of  shrubs  and  trees,  which  decorate  the  face  of 
iiature,  and  charm  us  by  a  sweet  assemblage  of 
kl'.  that  IS  gay  and  soft  in  colouring,  with  all  that 
is  l;»  ^  »nt  and  attractive  in  design. 

Besides  the^e  four  primitive  earths,  which  con- 


negar  will  detect  lime  by  effervescence,  it  does 
not  dissolve  it  so  effectually  as  the  nitric  or  muri- 
atic acids ;  small  quantities  of  which  may  be 
procured  from  the  druggists  at  no  great  expense. 

l^lcadian  Recorder, 

GARLIC— HOW  TO  EXTIRPATE  IT— 

From  a  firactical  and  judicious  farmer,  and 
one  of  our  most  enlightened  correafiondenta. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

Dear  Sir^ 

When  I  state  the  fact  to  you,  that  for  some 
years  after  I  commenced  farming,  my  fields 
were  full  of  garlic,  and  my  wheat  had  so  much 
in  it,  that  we  never  thought  of  sending  it  to 
mill  for  our  own  use  without  hand  picking,  after 
all  had  been  done  with  the  fan,  that  could  be 
analysis.  done — and  as  my  wheat  now  goes  to  market 

There  is,  however,  a  less  laborious  and  less  nearly  free  from  this  pest,  you  may  be  inclined 
intricate  analysis  of  soils,  defective  as  our  know-' to  place  some  confidence  in  my  method  of  it  of 
ledge  of  chemistry  may  be,  which  is  placed  treeing  my  wheat 


within  our  reach,  and  which  may  in  time  lay  the 
foundation  of  more  perfect  and  accurate  me- 
thods. 

In  the  field  to  be  examined,  take  earth  a  little 
below  the  surface,  from  four  separate  places, 
about  1-4  lb.  avoirdupois  from  each.  Expose  it 
to  the  sun,  or  before  the  fire,  till  it  is  complete- 
ly dry,  and  turn  it  over  frequently  that  it  may  be 
well  mixed  together.  From  the  heap  take  ex- 
actly four  ounces,  and  pass  this  through  a  fine 
sieve,  which  will  allow  all  the  particles  of  sand 
and  gravel  to  escape,  but  hold  back  stones,  small 
fibrous  roots,  and  decayed  wood  Weigh  the 
two  parts  separately,  and  take  a  note  of  each. — 
The  stones  and  other  bulky  materials  are  then 
to  be  examined  apart  from  the  roots  and  wood. — 
If  they  are  hard  and  rough  to  the  touch,  and 
scratch  glass  easily,  they  are  siliceous  or  flinty  ; 
if  they  are,  without  much  difficulty,  broken  to 
pieces  by  the  fingers,  and  can  be  scraped  by  a 


My  mode  is  to  attack  this  pest  in  its  strong 
hold,  and  I  have  destroyed  its  bulbs  by  mil- 
lions and  tens  of  millions  in  the  soil.  My  in- 
struments were  simply  the  fihugh-share^  the 
roller^  and  the  harrow.  My  method  of  using 
them  as  follows — into  the  field  intended  to  be 
laid  down  in  wheat  the  following  autumn,  1  put 
my  ploughs,  in  December,  January,  or  the  first 
half  of  February,  according  to  weather  and  con- 
venience. The  flushing,  or  turning  up  was  done, 
so  as  to  disturb  and  turn  topsyturvy  all  the 
bulbs  of  garlic,  and  to  expose  them  as  much  as 
possible.  To  be  sure  of  this,  the  ploughing  was 
done  a  fraction  deeper  (but  not  more)  than  the 
ground  had  been  usually  ploughed  before. 

In  April  the  field  was  cross  ploughed  the 
same  depth,  rolled,  and  well  harrowed.  It  has 
been  during  this  harrowing,  that  I  have  parti- 
cularly observed  the  effects  of  my  method.  I 
have  followed  the  harrow  and  examined  banch 


knife  to  powder,  they  are  aluminous  or  clayey;  after  bunch  of  gat  lie  The  main  bulbs  appeared 
or  if,  when  put  in  a  wine  glass,  and  common  .very  much  worsted,  and  in  a  very  unthriving 
vinegar  poured  upon  them,  small  air  bubbles  as- 1 condition.    The  offset  bulbs  in  every  stage  of 
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e\.aciii  decay.  Many  not  only  dead,  but  easily 
retiiicible  to  powder  by  the  rubbing  pressure 
of  ihe  thumb  and  finger.  The  fiela  was  again 
cross  ploughed,  and  harrowed  in  June.  At  this 
culuvation  a  great  majonty  of  the  offset  bulbs, 
which  had  existed,  could  not  be  found,  and 
most  of  the  others  were  lifeless.  Many  of  the 
main  bulbs  were  alive,  but  did  not  recover  so 
as  to  produce  seed  tops  in  the  crop  of  wheat. 
The  field  was  again  ploughed  and  harrowed  in 
August  and  September,  and  in  October  was 
seeded  in  wheat,  and  the  wheat  ploughed  in 
The  spring  after  this  crop  of  wheat  was  har 
vested,  the  field  was  again  broke  up  and  put 
into  Indian  com,  and  of  course  was  well  cul 
tivated  through  this  season.  In  October  wheat 
was  seeded  among  the  com. 

The  above  work  was  done  in  order  to  pre- 
pare the  ground  in  the  best  manner  for  wheat, 
and  in  prosecution  of  what  has  been  called  in 
Maryland  the  five  field  system,  two  ot  which  are 
annually  in  wheat  and  one  in  corn.  Each  field 
"was  first  subjected  to  the  process  first  descnbed 
(called  naked  fallow)  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning 
it  of  filth  generally,  noxious  weeds,  blue  grass, 
&c.  and  of  putting  it  into  the  best  tilth 

It  has  been  said  that  diflFerent  crops  would 
kill  garlic.   Among  them  the  oat  crop  has  had 


per  acre,  of  the  preceding  naked  fallow  crop, 
between  December,  1814,  and  February,  1815, 
It  was  again  well  turned  up,  and  particularly 
well  cultivated  in  April,  June,  August  and  Sep- 
tember ;  kept  light  and  open,  and  exposed  na- 
ked to  the  sun,  except  twelve  acres  (which  I 
considered  the  best  twelve  acres  in  the  field). 
These  were  seeded  in  oats  ;  and  the  last  of  June 
a  thick  oafa  Ap  just  well  in  head,  was  with  a 
chain  ploi^l^orapletely  tumed  under.  The 
after  harvest  cultivations  of  the  whole  field  were 
alike.  The  field  was  seeded  in  wheat  in  Octo- 
ber. The  seeding  of  the  oat  dressed  piece  was 
the  last,  and  was  done  on  the  25th  and  26th  of 
October.  Carry  along  with  you  that  from  first 
to  last,  I  put  no  manure  on  this  field,  except  the 
green  oats,  if  that  may  be  so  called.  M>  ground 
showed  no  failure  from  its  second  sunning.  My 
wheat  grew  kindly,  except  on  the  oat  ground, 
and  was  perfectly  free  from  garlic  and  all  other 
filth— and  68  acres  of  the  field  yelded  me  by 
actual  measurement  24  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre.  The  oat  ground  gave  me  very  little  over 
twelve. 

Recollect,  sir,  I  am  not  lauding  a  system ;  I 
am  merely  recording  facts. 

After  this  period  1  was  driven  from  the  sys- 
tem, because  1  could  not  produce  com  enough 


a  decTded  preference.  A  part  of  one  of  my  fields,  j  from  one  fifth  of  my  ground,  to  feed  my  family 
which  had  been  broken  in  January  and  February  ]  and  stock.  But  I  pursued  the  system  a  suffi- 
for  wheat,  was  put  down  in  oats  in  March,  cient  length  of  time  to  clear  my  fields  of  filth , 
The  remainder  had  the  April  and  June  culti-ito  show  me  that  it  was  by  far  the  most  certain 
vations  of  my  system.  In  August  and  beptem  and  best  mode  of  making  a  crop  of  wheat;  that 
ber  the  oat  *  stubble  was  ploughed  and  har-  i  coqld  make  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  more  by 
rowed  with  the  rest  of  the  field.  The  next  this  mode,  than  I  could  after  com  or  oats ;  and 
spring  there  was  certainly  much  less  garlic  in  that  I  could  not  then,  nor  have  I  yet  been  able 
the  wheat  on  the  oat  ground,  than  there  had  to  discover  any  injury  which  I  inflicted  on  my 
been  in  the  previous  crops  of  wheat  from  that  gTX)und,  by  exposing  it  naked  to  the  full  power 
field;  but  still  there  was  more  garlic  in  It  than  of  the  sun.  Any  one  would  rationally  expect, 
1  wished  to  see,  and  with  large  seed  heads,  that  the  effort  ot  an  acre,  by  which  it  produced 
Among  the  wheat  on  the  parts  of  the  field  not  24  bushels  would  exhaust  it  double  as  much,  as 
encumbered  with  the  oat  crop;  but  which  had  the  effort  to  produce  twelve  bushels;  but  I  did 
had  the  benefit  of  the  Api  il  and  June  cultiva  not  find  the  exhaustion  at  all  in  this  ratio, 
tions,  there  was  scaixely  a  head  of  garlic  to  be  If  I  mistake  not  some  of  the  gentlemen,  who 
found.  From  the  above  !  concluded  that  the  oats  have  preserved  the  five  field  system  with  do 
had  run  off  with  a  credit  entirely  belonging  and  ver;  and,  have  turned  in  their  clover  in  August, 
due  to  the  plough  and  the  harrow.  1  know  of  can  bear  testimony  to  my  garlic  system.  All  of 
no  crop,  that  deserves  the  name  of  a  cleaning  them,  who  had  any  garlic  in  their  lands,  can 
crop,  except  precisely  in  the  ratio  of  the  labour  most  grieviously  testify  that  August  fallows  and 
and  frequency  of  the  cultivations,  which  it  re-  clover  lays  have  increased  their  garlic  a  million 
quirei  to  pi  epare  for  it,  or  to  make  it.  And  only  fold ;  and  some  of  them,  who  have  winter  broke 
one  which  1  would  think  of  admitting  where  the  the  stubbles  of  these  clover  lay  wheat  fields, 
prime  object  was  to  get  rid  of  garlic;  to  wit —  and  put  them  in  com  the  following  spring,  can 
tobacco— and  I  would  rather  be  without  that,  also  testify,  that  the  wheat  seeded  among  this 
I  pronounce  the  plough,  the  roller,  and  the  har-  com  on  the  field,  that  had  been  winter  oroke, 
row,  all  sufficient,  and  best,  if  judiciously  and  (notwithstanding  the  previous  crop  of  clover  lay 
actively  employed.  1  know  very  well  this  sys-  wheat  had  been  fiill  of  garlic)  was  comparatively 
tem  will  be  objected  to,  because  it  involves  a  free  from  garlic. 

great  deal  of  labour.  1  shall  be  told  1  work  al-  It  is  useless  to  pretend  to  farm,  if  you  are 
most  a  year  for  nothing ;  nay  for  worse  than  afraid  of  labour.  I  have  never  produced  a  use- 
nothing,  for  1  shall  kill  my  land  by  exposing  it  ful  agricultural  result  without  adequate  force ; 
naked  to  the  sun.  and  very  generally   my  success  has  been  ex- 

1  have  seen  and  heard  a  hundred  such  asser-  actly  in  the  ratio  of  the  labour  and  pains  bestow 
tions  written  and  oral;  but  the  real  fact  of  a  ed  I  consider  the  winter  breaking,  and  the 
piece  ot  land  having  been  killed  by  exposure  to  April  and  June  cultivations  as  the  garlic  des 
the  sun  by  cultivation  1  have  never  yet  iwund.  troying  operations.  The  work  done  after  that 
That  this  mode  of  keeping  a  field  naked,  will  time  had  no  reterence  to  the  garlic,  but  was 
produce  less  profit  than  by  taking  from  it  a  sum- mei'ely  a  continuation  of  the  preparation  for 
mer  crop  is  a  point  not  now  under  consideration,  wheat.  The  above  system  reduced  the  garlic  to 
To  kill  garlic  is  the  object ;  the  injury  of  the  a  trifle,  and  cleaned  my  ground  of  all  other  filth, 
land  by  exposure  to  sun  the  question.  And  this  except  one  or  two  small  plots  of  mow-drop, 
injury  1  say  has  been  a  thousand  times  asserted;  And  I  believe  five  successive  winter  ploughings, 
but  1  have  never  seen  it  proved.  I  pursued  this  and  spring  cultivations,  would  effect  the  des- 
course  from  1810  to  1817 ;  during  which  time  truction  even  of  this  pest ;  the  ground  might' 
all  my  fields  were  subjected  to  it  once,  some  be  manured  after  every  rfUne  cultivation,  and 
twice.  In  1810,1  subjected  a  particular  field  tol planted  in  a  crop  ot  Tobacco,  or  Irish  potatoes 
it,  without  manure — in  1811  I  cut  upwards  ofjto  repay  the  expenses  of  cultivation.  Were  I 
twenty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  from  it— intnow  to  umlertake  to  destroy  ihe  garlic  in  a 
it  went  into  Indian  com — in  1813  1  cut  piece  of  ground,  to  perfect  the  system,  in  ad- 
^eat  from  it  after  corn,  about  half  the  quantity  jdition  to  what  I  did,  I  would  also  winter  break 


the  fieln  f'^i  tiie  Indian  corn,  that  was  to  succeef 
the  fallow  wheat. 

Veiy  respectfully. 

Your  ob't  serv't, 

CRGESINUS. 

GARLIC. 

CONTRIVANCES  FOR  SEPARATING  GARLIC  FR0^ 
SMALL  GRAIN. 

[A  letter  was  addressed  some  weeks  since  b) 
a  gentleman  in  the  South  to  his  friend  at  Wash- 
ington, to  know  what  contrivances  were  in  use 
in  Maryland  for  separating  garlic  from  small 
grain— and  how  far  the  presence  or  absence  of 
garlic  affected  the  price  of  grain  in  our  market, 
&c-  The  letter  was  handed  over  to  the  Editor 
of  this  paper  as  being  more  in  his  way,  and  by 
him  again  passed  to  a  correspondent  to  whom 
he  was  sure  the  best  machinery  and  the  most 
effectual  practises  for  this  object  were  familiar. 
His  answer  was  in  the  shape  and  spirit  of  one 
private  letter  to  another,  but  the  subject  is  one 
which  concents'  so  many  that  we  have  ventured 
to  insert  it  in  the  Farmer,  suppressing  all  names. 
There  it  will  equally  well  answer  the  pur»>ose 
of  the  enquirer,  and  prove  useful  to  many  otners. 

Edit.  Jim.  Far,] 


The  only  contrivance  that  has  ever  been 
much  used  in  this  section  of  our  country,  is 
what  is  called  a  garlic  riddle,  fitted  to  the  com- 
mon wheat  fan,  and  used  in  the  stead  of  the  com- 
mon fine  riddle.  The  holes  in  the  net  of  a 
common  riddle  are  square,  and  of  a  size  a 
fraction  over  the  length  of  a  large  grain  ot 
wheat— so  that  the  grain  will  pass  tbTt>ugh. 
whether  it  fall  on  the  net  crossways  or  leniith- 
ways.  The  common  screen  riddle  of  a  fan  is  a 
wire  net  of  the  same  square  construction,  but 
with  the  meshes  so  small  as  not  to  peimita  grain 
of  wheat  of  any  value  to  pass  through  it.  Garlic 
being  a  rounder  grain  than  wlieat,  and  varyinjT 
more  in  size,  the  garlic  riddle  is  made  with  tae 
holes,  or  meshes,  parallelograms-— through  the5>r 
parallelograms,  the  largest  grains  of  wheat  will 
[)ass  lengthways;  .but  all  the  grains  of  garlic 
larger,  or  of  a  fraction  greater  diameter  than  a 
large  gi*ain  of  wheat,  will  not  pass, '  but  niu>t 
shake  over  among  the  tailends  and  larger  filth. 
The  grains  of  garlic  smaller  than  the  wheat, 
find  their  way  through  the  screen  riddle.  Thus 
by  a  few  fannings,  all  the  grains  of  garlic  larK'^r 
than  wheat,'  and  many  of  those  smaller  tha 
wheat,  are  separated — but  all  the  grains  ot 
garlic  of  the  average  diameter  of  good  wh'-u, 
and  this  is  generally  the  full  half,  will  accompa- 
ny and  remain  with  the  wheat  I  have  seen 
fans  with  a  great  variety  of  riddles,  but  none 
that  would  effect  more  than  above  mentioned. 

I  recollect  to  have  seen  an  account  of  a 
contrivance  some  years  ago,  and  1  think  in  the 
Farmer,  of  a  gentleman  in  Calvert  county,  o: 
this  state — and  the  impression  1  have  left  of  it 
is  this — the  wheat  is  supposed  on  the  floor  of 
the  third  story ;  in  t  he  second  story  t  here  wa^ 
a  hopper  filled,  with  one  side  several  mches 
lower  than  the  others.— -to  this  lower  side  wis 
attached  an  inclined  plane,  contracting  like  a 
fminel  into  a  pipe.  A  pump  wa*>  so  placed,  as 
to  throw  a  constant  stream  of  water  into  ihc 
hopper.  The  wheat  also  descended  through  a 
spout  into  the  hopper.  The  wheat  and  water 
were  made  to  fall  into  the  hopper  together— liic 
wheat  just  as  fast  as  the  aperture  in  the  bottom 
of  the  hopper  would  debver  it ;  the  water 
much  faster,  that  the  hopper  was  kept  full  of 
water,  and  a  portion  constantly  running  over  lU 
lower  side.  The  idea  was,  that  as  soon  as  the 
wheat,  and  garlic*  and  water  mingled  in  the  hop* 


^rt,  ihe  IV heal  would  fud^^m^  to  ifellvercd  with 
4  [loniofi  of  tbe  wmt^.^mm^i^  Jtfte*  iMtom  ; 
thttt  the  ^rlicuMI  ioirilMy        aiiil  alt 
eff«r  the  \qw&  iWe  of  jfli*  with 
'.^  "npj^^  water  tiiftNi£li  i  pl|f^  oui  of  the 
,  'use.  The  wheat  was  to  be  immediately  se- 
;  ^rflted  ftom  the  water  by  passing  over  a  very 
t  inclmcil  screen,  aiid  was  to  descend  in  a 
faltering  shower  into  a  stpve  room  on  the  lower 

-  or,  heated  to  so  high  a  temperature  as  to  dry 
.t  as  it  descended. 

"This  contrivance  was  to  do  business  upon 
«  Idrge  scale,  and  was  calculated  for  the  use  of 
ii^'e  flouring  niills.   I  have  heard  nothing  of  it 

rsomc  years. 

"  1  have  known  garlic  to  injure  the  sale  of  wheat 
;      5  to  40  per  cent,  according  to  the  quantity 
.  it.  A  gentlemen  whose  lands  are  very  much 
.tested  with  it,  mentioned  to  me  in  the  last 

-  ituinn,  that  it  gave  him  infinite  trouble ;  that 
c  had  been  driven  to  separate  it  by  opening 
lie  bbeaves  and  taking  it  out  by  hand.  His 
-heat  thus  cleansed  brought  him  125  cents, 
»..iie  that  gotten  out  without  this  tedious  and 
:uL'^i  troublesome  precautionary  work,  was  dull 

at  75  cents  the  bushel. 
A  simple,  effectual,  and  cheap  contrivance 
ould  certainly  be  extremely  useful  in  Maryland. 
Hui  it  must  be  very  cheap,  or  it  would  never 
into  general  use.   The  garlic  is  generally 
n.ust  troublesome  on  the  poorest  farms.  After 
•fie  wheat  has  been  kept  till  the  fall,  and  the 
(Til  lie  has  become  dried  a  little,  and  evidently 
titer  than  the  wheat,  the  best  and  simplest 
method  1  ever  tried  is  to  take  the  shaking  rid- 
dle entirely  out.   Let  the  wheat  descend  from 
Mie  hopper  in  a  broad  thin  stream  directly  on 
'itt  screen  board,  and  of  course  exposed  to  the 
full  effect  of  the  wings — let  the  screen  board 
'  e  well  pushed  down ;  the  fan  being  turned  very 
brihkly,  while  the  superior  weight  of  the  wheat 
(duses  it  to  fall  an  the  screen  board,  the  garlic 
blown  over  by  the  force  of  the  wind. 
1  have  heard  of  a  light  rake  head,  long 
enough,  say  eight  or  ten  feet,  to  reach  from 
tut  row  to  furrow  of  a  wheat  land,  with  small 
tcih  four  or  five  inches  long,  and  placed  so 
lu^t  as  just  to  let  heads  of  wheat  pass  between 
lie  teeth,  but  to  catch  and  take  off  the  round 
'.cads  of  the  garlic.    This  is  carried  by  two 
.nen,  each  walking  in  a  furrow,  who  carry  it  the 
proper  height  to  catch  and  pull  off  the  heads 
ot  garlic.   But  this  is  a  dreadful  method — \^hile 
It  clt  ans  the  wheat,  it  fills  the  ground  and 
multiplies  the  evil." 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

BUDi^lNG. 
Salem,  ( Ind.J  Jan.  14,  1824. 

Dear  Sir, 

1  have  practised  a  mode  of  budding  fruit  trees, 
for  some  years  past,  which  I  do  not  recollect  to 
Kave  seen  described  in  print;  it  has  succeeded  so 
Ur,  very  well  with  me,  and  may  prove  new  aiv4 
useful,  to  some  of  your  readers.  It  is,  budding 
trora  cuttings,  taken  trom  bearing  trees  in  Feb 
ruary,  and  preserved  in  boxes  of  sand  in  a  cellar, 
until  wanted,  in  the  same  manner  as'.f  intended 
t  T  ^fting.  They  will  keep,  in  this  manner, 
v>ijnd,  until  the  miadle  of  June,  and  perhaps 
longer,  and  which  raav  thus  be  transported  to 
:iny  distance  ;  while  cuttinj^s  in  July,  (and  buds 
aic  seldom  mature  euough  for  budding,  before 
twat  time,)  can  with  difficulty  be  preserved  a  few 
-a\s.  As  soon  as  the  sap  rises  freely  in  the 
^'^ng,  (say  the  middle  of  April,)  you  niay  com- 
B  eiire  buJdine;  with  these  winrt- r  cuttings,  with 

much  success  as  at  any  other  time  of  the  year. 


AMEJgUAN  FARMER. 

wlkkii  niB^      ^Mlttmild  until  June  or  July.— 

Hiidiitiig:  It  ft  tt^ef .  tii^mmm  wmkm 
than  g^Mn^,  snd  tbfi  mmt  ptaeef  tHfrlB  upon 
an  equal  fnorin^  with  grafts  in  March;  I  continue 
the  wrapiiinsj  of  coarse  yam  ofij  seven  or  cii^^hi 
days,  then  head  ihcrn  down,  and  by  the  winter, 
the  buds  will  have  grown,  (if  the  season  proves 
favourable)  two  or  three  feet  in  length.  1  find  it 
an  injury  to  prune  the  bodies  of  standards  too 
closely  below  the  buds ;  the  first  season,  the  new 
bud  cannot,  (until  it  has  attained  same  size,)  im- 
bibe and  assimilate  to  itself  all  the  sap  that  rises, 
which  must,  if  all  the  conducting  limbs  are  prun  • 
ed  off,  stagnate  and  disorder  both  body  and 
roots;  will  sometimes  destroy  the  stock  alto- 
gether, or  make  the  body  eventually,  less  than 
the  top  or  budded  part ;  merely  shortening  or 
cutting  out  too  luxuriant  shoots,  I  conceive  best, 
the  first  summer.  In  my  nursery,  I  prefer  bud- 
ding on  the  leading  top  shoot  at  the  height  of 
four  or  five  feet,  as  soon  as  it  is  three  eighths  of 
an  inch  in  diameter ;  at  that  height,  the  juncture 
of  the  two  growths  being  more  complete  in  such, 
than  in  those  of  larger  growth.  One  man  may 
bud  three  hundred  in  a  day,  and  with  an  assistant 
to  tie  after  him,  twice  that  number ;  in  this 
manner,  of  those  which  I  bud  myself,  I  do  not 
loose  five  in  the  hundred. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

C.  HARRISON. 
K.  B.  I  have  only  attempted  budding  apples 
and  pears  in  this  way,  but  have  no  doubt,  it  will 
succeed  equally  well,  with  stoned  fruit. 

FROM  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER. 

Boston^  Jan,  29,  1824. 

Sir,— I  am  induced  to  request  the  publication 
of  the  following  letter  from  T.  A.  Kuight,  Esq. 
President  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society, 
as  a  just  tribute  to  him  for  this  repeated  proof  of 
his  regard  for  this  country,  and  his  desire  to 
communicate  to  us,  some  of  the  finest  fruits,  re- 
cently introduced  into  Europe.  I  had  barely 
hinted  to  him,  that  I  was  apprehensive  that 
some  of  those  which  he  sent  to  us  last  spring 
would  fail,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  he  has  prompt- 
ly offered  to  send  out  duplicates  of  them  all  the 
ensuing  spring.  The  least  we  can  do,  in  such  a 
case,  is  to  make  known  his  liberality.  I  have 
distributed,  in  the  course  of  the  last  summer, 
more  than  two  hundred  buds  of  those  which  he 
sent ;  and  1  have  promised  many  scions  the  en- 
suing spring.  Should  the  new  parcel  arrive  safe- 
ly, 1  hope  to  be  able  to  give  them  a  circulation  as 
wide  as  the  liberality  of  the  donor  could  desire. 

That  part  of  his  letter  which  speaks  of  an  ear 
of  sweet  com  sent  by  me  to  him,  has  reference 
to  a  question  lately  discussed  in  Horticultural 
transactions,  relative  to  the  effect  of  the  farina 
or  pollen,  of  one  variety  of  plants  upon  another 
of  the  same  species ;  some  of  the  writers  con- 
tending, that  a  change  is  effected  in  the  fruit  in 
the  same  year  by  the  interchange  of  the  fanna, 
while  others  maintain  that  the  effect  is  only  visi- 
ble in  the  fruit  raised  from  the  seed  in  subse- 
quent years.  Mr.  Knight  has  invariably  main- 
tained the  latter  opinion,  in  which  1  fully  coin- 
cide. I  sent  him,  however,  an  ear  of  our  sweet 
com,  which  I  thought  might  be  «tn  exception.— 
The  kemels  of  that  corn,  it  is  well  known,  are 
white  and  shrivelled ;  but  on  the  ears  which  I 
sent,  there  were  several  kernels  of  plump,  yel- 
low corn.  This  expKtiiation  will  enable,  the  rea- 
der to  understand  this  part  of  Mr.  Knight's  letter. 
It  will  be  seen  that  he  does  not  consider  this  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule,  for  the  reasons 
that  he  states. 

1  am,  Sir,  respectfully,  your  humble  servant, 
JOHN  LOWELL. 




_Mf  OMV&Jii^i  am  mry  to  hear  that  Hie 
migillMi  X  Addresicd  t&  you,  arrived  ia  so  ill 
st^te-  tpm  ¥ahi€  of  Mahi  *«  ww  rmry  tti- 
Qmg.  mm  I  shall  h^m  m%th  pleasure  in  teadinf 
other  trees  in  the  next  spring,  and  tiU  ytrn  m^ 
in  po!isession  of  the  diff^tzrenl  vari<?tie$^  WliidEl  I 
urn  Sciiisficd  you  wilj  find  ft  gfml  IROltiticM  W 
your  gardens  and  orchards.  I  should  have  writ- 
ten sooner  to  express  my  wishes  to  send  you 
another  box  in  the  spring,  but  I  have  waited  to 
receive  a  letter,  which  you  proposed  to  send  me, 
to  say  what  varieties  Aad  succeeded,  and  what 
had  failed,  I  still  hope  to  receive  such  letter 
before  the  spring,  that  I  may  not  send  any  thing, 
which  you  already  possess.  Wc  have  recently 
introduced  a  variety  of  apple  from  the  north  of 
Italy  into  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Socie- 
ty, of  which  the  Belgic  as  well  as  Italian  gard- 
eners speak  in  rupturous  terms:  and  Galltrsio, 
the  author  of  a  splendid  publication  of  delinea- 
tions of  the  Italian  Fruits  has  placed  this  apple 

first,  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  Italian  fmits.  

And  a  Belgic  gardener  sutes  its  flesh  to  be  as 
rich  and  melting  as  that  of  the  finest  pear.  I 
have  only  obtained  a  few  buds  of  it  for  insertion 
in  the  last  season^  but  I  propose  sending  a  bud- 
ded stock  to  you. 

I  .thank  you  for  the  ear  of  Indian  sweet  com 
which  you  were  so  kind  as  to  send  me.  The 
facts  you  state  arc  very  interesting ;  but  they  do 
not  present  to  my  mind  any  thing  anomalous^ 
The  color  of  the  aeed  coats  in  the  blue  and  vel- 
low  grains  is  not  changed.  It  is  the  matter 
which  composes  the  cetyledons  only,  which  ac- 
quires a  tinge  from  the  operation  of  the  pollen. 

An  English  gentleman,  by  the  name  of  Goss, 
has  pointed  out,  in  the  Horticultural  transac- 
tions of  the  present  year,  a  similar  change  in 
the  color  of  the  Pmssian  blue  pea ;  a  variety 
cultivated  in  ©ur  gardens,  of  which  the  color  of 
the  cot>ledons  is  a  dull  blue,  which  is  seen 
through  a  white  skin.  Mr.  Goss  conceived  er- 
roneously, that  he  had  changed  the  color  of  the 
seed  coat;  but  I  have,  in  a  subsequent  commu- 
nication shown  that  he  has  drawn  an  erroneous 
inference ;  and  that  the  seed  coat  of  the  pea, 
or  of  Indian  sweet  com  retains  the  same  color, 
which  it  would  have  presented  if  its  natural 
pollen,  that  of  the  plant  itself,  which  afforded 
the  seed,  had  alone  been  present.  I  planted  a 
few  of  the  white  shrivelled  seeds,  taken  from  the 
ear  you  sent  me,  soon  after  it  arrived,  and  I  have 
kept  each  plant  wholly  separate  from  any  other; 
and  all  the  seeds  (which  have  been  some  time 
perfectly  ripe,)  are  white  and  shrivelled.  You 
will  probably  think  that  I  have  been  very  expe- 
ditious in  obtaining  ripe  seeds.  But  wc  do  al- 
most every  thing  here  by  machinery;  and  I 
have  a  couple  of  dry  stoves,  which  are  alwavn 
kept  at  a  very  high  temperature  ;  and  into  those 
1  introduced  several  plants  in  succession,  as  their 
periods  of  shewing  blossoms  approached,  suf- 
fering one  only  to  bear  its  male  flowers  at  a  time. 
1  have  qf  the  plants,  growing  under  glass,  in  a 
lower  temt)erature :  But  those  have  not  vet  ri- 
pened their  seeds.  The  sweet  com\  in  its  imma- 
ture state,  must  be,  I  conceive,  a  most  admira- 
ble vegetable.  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  I  did  not 
make  the  foregoing  experiments  under  any 
doubts  of  your  accuracy.  On  the  contrary,  I 
have  given  you  full  credit  fbr  perfect  accuracy ; 
and  1  think  the  habit  of  hearing  from  many  cor- 
respondents, some  of  them  certainly  not  accurate 
has  given  me  a  facility  of  distinguishing  truth 
from  talsehood  in  the  statements  and  opinxvj^  )f 
such  correspondents.  I  have,  in  the  prese  nt 
y  ear,  seen  a  great  number  of  new  seedUng  nec- 
tarines, obtained  from  experiments,  purposely 
and  scientifically  made ;  and  I  have  got  one  ar 
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tysi  \arieties  of,  1  believe,  unprecedented  ex-  ll  ihereiore,  the  correspondent,  who  request- 
celH  nce.    But  \our  climate  is,  1  believe,  too  hot  ed  the  insertion  ot  Hamilton,  in  reply  to  Ruris 


for  the  melting  varieties  of  the  nectarine. 
I  remain,  my  dear  Sir,  sincerely  yours, 

T.  A.  KNIGHT. 


Baltimore,  Friday,  February  20,  18:24. 


Consultus,  (although  published  In  reply  to  a  dif- 
ferent writer,  and  before  Ruris  Consultus  ap- 
peared,) will  sen4  an  original  answer,  it  shall  he 
promptly  inserted — "give  us  but  light"  say  we, 
no  matter  what  objects  it  may  reveal,  or  to  what 
conclusions  it  may  lead. 

Finally,  wc  must  repeat  the  wish,  that  this 
being  only  a  weekly  paper,  and  chiefly  /iractical, 
abstract  essays  may  be  as  much  as  possible  com- 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
It  appears  that  Dr.  Cooper,  now  residing  in  /ireased, 
South  .Carolina,  has  written  a  pamphlet  against  — 

the  policy  of  those  who  would  augment  thedu-  Jy*  Amongst  other  articles  on  file,  and  which 
ties  on  a  great  variety  of  imported  commodities,  will  appear  in  our  next,  are  several  interesting 
so  high,  as  to  ensure  a  profitable  business  to  communications,  one — 

American  capitalists,  who  might  set  up  establish-  On  the  •*  rubbing  disorder"  of  cattle,  as  it  is 
roents  for  the  maimfacture  of  similar  commodi-  denominated  in  Tennessee,  supposed  to  be  the 
ties  in  this  country. — This  pamphlet,  or  tract  of  same,  as  that  which  destroyed  some  valuable  cat- 
Dr.  Cooper's,  has  escaped  our  notice,  and  we  tie  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  last  fall. 


On  the  garden  hoe,  with  an  engraving. 
Oil  bread  making. 

Proceedings  and  constitution  of  an  agricultural 
association  at  Jonesboro  in  Tennessee. 
On  Sul/ihate  Quinine^  ^r.  t3*c. 

47*  The  document  on  **  Dry  Cuo-ture"  of 
rice  is  expected  to  prove  entei*taining  to  the 
general  reader,  and  especially  interesting  to 
our  numerous  patrdns  in  the  south — it  may  also, 
says  the  valued  correspondent,  from  whom  we 
received  it,  be  "  made  to  subserve  the  benefit 
of  a  vast  portion  of  the  middle  and  western 
states." 

BALTIMORE^lIlARKET 

PRICES   CURREJVT^CORRECTED  htbeklt. 

Wharf  flour,  $5  37^ — Howard-street,  do.  $5 
62^Best  family  do.  retail,  $7 — Wheat,  red, 
:$1  10 — Corn,  o5  cts.*— Rye,  40  cts. — Oats,  28 
to  30  cts  —  Whiskey,  23  to  26— Butter,  inspect 
ed,  10  to  15  cts. — Coal,  Liverpool,  bushel  40  to 
45  cts.— Virgmia,  28  cts. — Sus'juehaimah,  per  ton 
3t)6  50  to  :,r — Rice,  per  cwt.  $3  75  to  ^§4 — Beef, 
northern  mess,  per  barrel  ^10 — Cargo,  No.  1, 
^8  to  8  50— do.  No.  2,  §6 — Baltimore  prime, 
^1^10 — Bacon  and  hams,  10  to  11  cts. — Cotton,  W, 
1.  Island,  18  to  20  cts. — Louisiana,  &;c.  16  to  17  cts, 
— Georgia  upland,  14  to  16  cts.  —Alabama,  12  to 
13  cts.— -Candles,  mould,  12tol3cts. — Dipt,  10 
to  11  cts. — Spermaciti,  25 — Feathers,  live,  30  to 
35  cts. — Fish,  herrings,  Susquehanna,  §2  75 — Fall 
mackarel.  No.  1,  to  3,  S4  50  to  ,^7 — Shad, 
trimmed,  to  6  50 — Fiax  seed,  rough,  per 
bushel,  70  to  75  cts. — cleaned,  cask,  ^8 — Flax, 
per  lb.  10  to  11  cis. — Hemp,  Russia,  $1  75  ton, — 
Country  dew  rot,  7  cts.  per  lb.— do  water  i"ot, 
9  cts. — Hops,  fresh,  35  cts.  per  lb. — Hides,  dry- 
ed,  15  to  19  cts.  per  lb. — Hog's  lard,  12  cts 
per  lb.— -Lime,  per  oushel,  30  to  33  cts — Lea- 
tner,  soal,  best,  24  to  27  cts.  per  lb. — do.  Eas 
tern  tan,  18  to  20  cts. — Lumber,  board  measur 
ment,  cargo  prices: — Oi  the  following  articles 
we  give  the  yard  pnces. — Oak  timber  and 
scant.  $1  to  1  25 — Boards  all  sizes,  $1  50  to  2 
— Pine  scdutling,  do.  ^1  to  1  25 — Boards  4-4, 
bl  to  1  25— VV  iiite  do.  5-4,  $1  75  to  2  50— do. 
CO  4-4,  1  15  to  1  30 — do.  cl.  4-4,  gl  80 — Shin 
gles,  c>p.  l»  in. — {^3  to  3  50 — Shini^les,  junip.  24 
do.  ^7  50  to  7  75 — jun.  com.  ^3  50  to  5 — Staves, 
VV.  O  pipe,  S>40  to  45- do.  hhd.  $25— do  bbl. 
and  that  too,  in  rei>ly  to  other  articles,  thatwel^l5  to  17 — R.  O.  bbl.    >>15— lo.   hhd.  ^17  


have  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  has  a)>peared  in 
any  of  the  news  papers,  except  the  Richmond 
Enquirer— several  numbers  under  the  signature 
of  Hamilton,  written  expressly  in  reply  to  Dr. 
Cooper,  have  been  published  in  most  of  the  lead- 
ifig  /lapera  of  the  United  States — few  if  any  of 
which,  besides  the  Enquirer,  ever  published  the 
doctors  original  essay,  and  although  we  have 
ne\er  read,  much  less  published  it,  we  have 
been  requested  to  inseit  the  answers  to  tr,  as  a 
reply  to  the  numbers  of  Ruris  Consultus; 
whose  numbers  appear  as  original  in  this  paper. 

Now  we  have  made  the  foregoing  statement, 
as  a  prelude  to  the  following  positions  and  re- 
marks, whereby  we  desire,  once  again  and  for 
all  to  be  understood  to  say — That, 

Ibt.  We  are  ready  and  glad  to  publish  original 
essays,  on  the  general  principles,  which  should 
guide  the  country  in  prosecuting  schemes  of  in- 
internal  improvement — and  on  the  question  of 
giving  legislative  aid  to  particular  branches  of 
domestic  industry — not  because  such  essays  will 
teach  the  farmer  how  best  to  harne.ss  his  work- 
ing cattle,  or  what  crop  he  can  most  profitably 
cultivate — we  publish  such  essays,  because  they 
tend  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  young  farmers^  and 
to  teach  them  how  to  understand^  and  to  estimate 
their  /loAtical  rights^  and  the  fioivers  of  the  go^ 
vernment  on  subjects  which  directly  concern  and 
bear  upon  the  jirosfuriiy  and  the  profits  of  their 
own  vocaiion.  We  suppose  oiii selves  to  be 
somethiiiK  like  our  patrons,  and  we  w(juld  not 
have  one  of  our  own  sons,  to  know  merely  how 
to  make  the  most  com,  or  the  most  hay,  at  the 
least  expense.  It  is  true  that  to  do  that^  requires 
experience  and  skill,  which  are  not  to  be  despi- 
sed; but  a  farmer  my  possess  these,  and  yet 
have  little  else  that  belongs  to  the  dignity  of  a 
man.  The  history  of  the  world  admonishes  us 
that  men  and  governments,  will  always  be  found 
ready  to  hlch  the  hard  earning<»  of  men,  who  are 
ignorant  of  their  rights^  or  without  the  requisite 
spirit  to  sustain  and  defend  them.  Hence  it  is 
we  say,  that  we  feel  it  to  be  within  the  proper 
sphere  of  this  journal,  which  be  it  remembered, 
aims  to  improve  the  moral p(^wer,  as  well  as  the 
practical  habits  of  its  patrons, — to  publish  ,  occa 
sionally,  original  essays  on  the  politics  of  agri- 
culture. But  we  cannot  afford,  this  being  only 
a  weekly  paper,  to  copy  numerous  essays,  which 
have  already  gone  the  rounds  of  daily  papers. 


never  saw  or  published,  and  this  brings  us  to  say 
2dly.  That  in  publishing  such  original  essays, 
we  are  always  ready  to  let  both  sides  be  heard — 
we  despise  that  prostitution  of  the  press,  com 
mitten  by  those  who,  while  they  profess  to  en- 
lighten, speak  only  on  one  side,  and  practise 
fair  dealing  by  supfiressing  all  that  is  not  agree- 
able  to  their  onvn  views. 


Wool,  Heece,  merino  full  blood,  35  to  40  cts, 
per  lb. — Ci  opped,  28  to  30  cts.— Common  coun- 
try, 20  to  30  cts. — Skinner,  35  to  40  cts. — When 
ass  ited  and  cleaned,  ativ  of  the  above  will  ob 
tain  an  advance  of  15  to  20  cts. 

Retail  prices  of  provision  market^Beef,  prime 
piece^,  lu  cts. — Veal,  8  cts. — Mutton,  6  to  7  v.ts. — 
Turkeys,  75  cts.  to  |>1  25-*Gee8e,  50  to  75  cts, 


—Ducks,  Canvasbacks,  gl  25  to  2— Red  head^ 
75  cts.  to  Si— Chickens  per  pair,  50  to  62 ^  cts. 
—Eggs,  15  to  18  cts>-Butter,  1st  quality,  2i  to 
37^  cts. — Tiirnips,  per  bushel,  50  cts. — Potatoes, 
do.  50  cts.— Parsnips,  do.  62^  cts,— Celery,  d 
to  10  cts. — Carrots,  4  to  6  cts.— Cabbages,  2 
cts.  &c.  &c. 

Prices  of  Robert  Sinclair's,  U  ood*s  and  Carey 
Ploughs.^^o,  3.  Woods'  or  Freeboms*  gll-1 
No.  2,  do.  do.  8510— No.  1^,  do.  do.  g8— No.  I  A. 
do.  do.  $6  50— Com,  do.  do.  g6 — No.  21,  do.  do 
for  seeding,  $5,  (Extra  shares  always  on  hand, 
at  37 i  to  50  cts.)  No.  3,  Carey  or  Dagen,  S6— 
No,  2,  do.  do.  g5  50— No.  1,  do.  do.  $5. 

Premium  and  other  barshare  ploughs,  is  10  per 
cent,  lower  than  last  year. 

lAverpool  Markets,  January  6. 
Cotton, — Comparatively  little  business  has  beetj 
done  during  the  last  week,  the  disposition  for 
speculation  having  wholly  subsided,  and  the  de- 
mand from  the  trade  having  been  very  limitfd, 
so  that  the  total  sales  have  not  exceeded  54 <  o 
bags.  American  descriptions  barely  maintained 
their  currency,  in  which  the  transactions  have 
been  usually  light.  The  following  are  the 
particulars;  600  Bowcds  at  7^  to  9j</;  300  Or- 
leans, 9d  to  10^;  820  Alabamas  7^dXj^  Sjd ; 
70  Sea  Islands,  IS^d  to  17d  ;  130  stained  do.  9 
to  Hid  ;  700Pemam8  ll^d  to  lljrf  ;  520  Bahias. 
iphd  to  lOid  ;  280  Maranhams  10  d  to  lid  ;  lio 
Mina  Novas,  lO^d ;  30  Demarara  lOjrf  to  V2d; 
200  Egyptian  llrfto  lUd ;  70  Carthagena 7  3  8 J 
to7^d;  and  90  Surats  at  5  2-3</  to  S^d  per  lb. 

Tobacco. — Th(-  quality  continues  very  limited, 
and  we  can  only  comprise  m  our  weekly  renon 
the  sale  of  120  hhds. 

Jsiaval  Stores — The  sales  of  raw  turpentine 
since  our  last  report,  (in  which  we  omit  td 
2j00  bbls.  of  fine  at  13#.  Sd.  per  cwt.)  havf  bt  tn 
very  trivial,  nearly  the  whole  in  the  importer^* 
hands  having  been  bought  up,  there  remaining- 
only  about  200  bbls.  the  principal  stock,  sav 
al»out  11,000  bbls  being  in  the  possession  of  he 
trade.  The  imr>ort  last  y  ar  w.^s  very  abundant, 
amounting  to  69,430  b!>ls.  The  supply  of  tar 
s  fillen  off  23  400  hbls.  and  as  the  n  rease 
in  the  stock  since  the  preceding  year  is  only 
3,700  bbls.  a  considerable  diminutiou  in  the  con- 
sumption is  exhibited. 

Londoji  Markets — Tuesday,  Jan,  6. 
We  continued  to  have  a  good  demand  la'>t 
week  for  cotton,  but  less  was  done,  throut^h  a 
difficulty  of  making  purchases  in  India  cotton 
on  a  par  with  the  prices  of  the  preceding  week. 
The  sales  were  about  1900  r>ales. 

250  hhds.  of  ordinary  Virginia  tobacco,  at- 
tempted at  3  l-8(/.  aiid  about  100  hhds.  ordinary' 
I'  af. tobacco  at  2  5  8d  per  lb.  are  the  reported 
sales  of  last  week. 
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DItV  CULTURE. 
Coficiuded  from  our  latt  awinA«. 

While  on  ihe  subject  of  the  Pontifical  States, 
It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  make  a  few  obser- 
,  t  ions  upon  the  Canipagna  di  Roma  and  the  Pon- 
•  n)arshcs. 

The  Campagna  di  Roma  is  not,  as  one  would 
l)c  induced  to  suppose,  a  perfect  plain.  It  is  di- 
\  ei  Mfied  with  hills  and  vallies,  plains  and  marshes, 
:.Aes  and  rivers.  The  most  elevated  points  are 
M -nt  Albano,  Monte  Rosi,  Mont  Oreste  and 
Nt  nte  Mano,  all  of  which  are  situated  from 
one  to  twenty  miles  from  Rome.  Besides  these, 
tliere  are  many  other  elevations  of  inferior  alti- 
t  l  ie.  Between  these  elevations  are  situated  val- 
lus  where  the  hills  are  much  approximated  and 
\>\:x\uh  where  they  are  more  remote.  The  sur 
tace  of  the  Campagna  is  particularly  irregular 
t )  the  east  where  it  joins  the  chain  of  the  Appe- 
,,,„es— Its  western  portion  where  it  borders 

pun  the  Mediterranean  is  less  irregular,  and 
for  the  most  part  composed  of  a  low  marshy  soil, 
in  which  are  situated  considerable  bodies  of'  wa- 
ter called  stagni,  that  communicate  with  the  sea 
itnd  arc  supplied  by  it.  Numerous  streams  hav 
my;  their  origin  in  the  Mountains  traverse  the 
Campagna  and  empty  themselves  either  directly 
iT.to  the  Mediterranean  or  into  the  Tiber.  They 
ate  generally  sluggish  in  their  course  and  their 
\\  urs  invariably  coloured  with  the  soil  through 
vhichthey  pass.  The  venerable  Tiber  cannot 
'ft  excepted  from  the  remark. 

Non  con  onde  liete  e  chiare 
Corrc  al  mare, 

Passatorbido  ed  oscuro.— Gui(/i, 

Its  course  is  through  a  lime  stone  region  from 
uhiuh  it  derives  its  yellow  colour.   The  ancient 

tis,  so  accurate  in  their  description  of  natural 
r  '.it  (  ts,  call  it  the  Yeliow  Tiber.  There  is  per- 
ha];s  no  part  of  the  globe  that  contains  in  the 
v.inic  space  a  greater  number  of  lakes  than  the 
(  .  iiipagna.  They  have  no  natural  outlets  for 
lie  discharge  of  their  waters.   The  deep  cavi- 

•  in  which  they  are  situated  are  according  to 
ur.»(.gists  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes.  Four  of 
Dtni  are  upon  Mf  nt  Aibano.  The  largest  de- 
:  i\ » :» its  name  fron.  hat  Mountain.  A  canal  was 
nmde  three  hundrt  c!  and  ninety-three  years  be- 
r.  re  Christ,  to  drain  oft  its  water,  which  from 
•^  constant  accumulation  threatened  an  inunda 
•on  of  the  surrounding  country.  This  subLer- 
'  iT.ean  canal  perforates  the  mountain  and  is  more 

•  li.  n  a  mile  in  length.  It  still  serves  the  puqjose 
!nr  which  it  was  originally  intended.    For  this 


m  cvfTftide  lntU^„  «.„ — rn- —  ^ 

tlon.  Scatterfsd  Moti  <st  ^tifitii»t  « 
wretched  heawtm  Wftleh  wnre  as  Uvertia,  nimcd 
aqueducttfe  tlie  rMaiosof  ftndefil  Uiwns,  viil;i^, 
temples  and  funeral  monunients,  are  the  only 
objects  by  which  the  eye  can  measure  the  wide 
expanse.  Innkeepers,  shepherds  and  their 
flocks,  are  now  the  only  occupants  of  a  once 
thickly  inhabited  country  where  Maecenas,  Ci- 
cero, and  Adrian  were  proud  to  build  their  vil- 
las. 


Tal  nonfosti  gia  tu,  quando  vedesti 
1  consoli  aratori  in  campadoglio, 
£  tra  ruvidi  fasci  in  umil  soglio 
Seder  mirasti  dittatori  agresti.— 7V*fi. 


To  what  are  we  to  attribute  the  present  d«ge- 
nerate  state  of  the  Campagna^    Denina,  and 
after  him  Chateauvieux,  have  attributed  it  to 
the  destruction  of  property,  and  of  the  empire 
by  the  Northern  Barbarians  and  the  abolition  of 
slavery  by  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  In 
the  time  of  the  republic  and  the  empire,  the 
country  was  divided  among  a  large  number  of 
owners,  and  slaves  were  the  only  husbandmen. 
At  present  the  Campagna  is  in  the  possession  of 
a  few  individuals,  and  the  small  quantity  of  land 
under  cultivation  is  tilled  by  men  who  go  there 
for  that  purpose  from  the  Adriatic  coast  of  Italy, 
and  the  Abruzzo — and  who  fall  victims  to  the 
exhalations  given  out  by  the  lakes,  marshes,  and 
the  neglected  soil.   Pestilential  air  which  was 
the  effect  of  the  ruin,  is  now  by  its  reaction  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  present  state  of  the  Cam- 
pagna.  From  the  imperfect  description  which 
has  been  given  of  the  environs  of  Rome,  it  can- 
not but  be  perceived  that  its  situation  is  unheal- 
thy.   On  every  side  of  it,  are  vallies  which 
serve  as  receptacles  for  water  in  the  rainy  seasons, 
muddy  streams  and  lakes  which  exhale  mephi- 
tical  and  sulphureous  gasses^to  the  west  are  the 
marshes  and  stagni  about  the  mouth  of  the  Tib«r, 
and  to  the  south  the  Pontine  marshes  from  which 
long  coniinued  southerly  winds  have  conveyed 
pestilential  exhalations  even  to  Rome,  as  would 
appear  from  the  following  lines  of  Pliny,  "  Ob 
Putridas  exhalatione,  harum  paludum,  Ventum 
Svrophaenicum  Romae  summopere  noxium  vo- 
luht  nonnuUi."   The  ancient  Romans  guarded 
against  the  evils  arising  from  the  natural  situa- 
tion of  their  city  by  declaring  the  forests  sacred, 
by  cultivating  the  soil  with  slaves,  by  building 
country  houses,  and  decorating  them  with  gar- 
dens, by  making  numerous  aqueducts,  canals 
androad.s,  and  by  draining  the  lakes  and  marshes 
Religion,  agriculture,  the  fine  arts,  and  the  sci- 
ences, at  the  same  time  that  they  embellished 


at  work  Rome  \%  indebted  to  the  "oracle  of ; the  country,  purified  the  air  and  rendered  it  salu 
\;,o)lo  at  Delphi,  which  declared  to  the  Romans  brious.  The  health  of  Rome,  commanded  the 
!.e  in«possibility  of  conquering  the  Veii  unless j attention  of  her  greatest,  her  best,  nay  even  of 
t«e\  drained  this  lake.  Another  of  the  lakesiher  worst  governors.  The  enterprising  Appius, 
1  ;  «  n  the  same  mountain,  has  a  similar  artificial  i the  magnificent  Augustus,  the  cruel  Tiberius, 
•  trirt — the  history  of  whicli  has  not  been  handed  !  the  virtuous  Titus,  and  the  benevolent  Trajan, 
.  wn.  Be  sides  these,  there  are  *cvcn  or  eight  | contributed  alike  to  the  promotion  of  public 
kt's  in  what  is  properly  called  the  Campagna, ! health,  by  the  various  internal  improvements  ot 
Mlrjiendcntly  of  other  similar  small  collections  I  which  they  were  the  authors  ;  and  Suetonius  in- 


I't  water.  Several  of  them  have  been  drained, 
I  'll  the  draining  of  the  remainder  is  next  to  im- 
;.i  ivcticable,  except  upon  the  plan  of  the  an- 
cients, a!id  they  still  continue  to  exhale  pesti- 
It  iuiril  miasmata.  The  Solfatara,  a  lake  whose 
Miinhui  eons  exhalations  are  perceived  long  before 
riu\ eller  arrives  at  its  shores,  was  drained  in 
^noecin  times,  by  the  cardinal  Hippolite  d'Este. 
it  is  now  much  smaller  than  it  was,  and  it  is  sup- 
[)Oj»ecl  that  it  will  soon  close  up  by  reason  of  the 
tkj positions  which  are  constantly  forming  on  its 
hai»ks.  The  Campagna  is  nearly  destitute  of 
•rets,  cultivated  fields  and  houses.  It  presents 
\u4..  5  —49. 


forms  us  that  the  untimely  death  of  Julius  Cxsar 
prevented  the  execution  of  the  grand  project 
which  he  entertained,  of  turning  the  course  ot 
the  Tiber  through  the  Pontine  marshes  in  oi*der 
to  drain  them  more  effectually.  Before  we  leave 
this  subject,  a  few  observations  upon  the  malaria 
fevers  may  not  be  misplaced.  Malaria  signifies 
literally  bad  air,  and  is  the  noxious  principle 
which  exhales  from  the  low  grounds,  lakes, 
marshes  and  uncultivated  soil  of  the  Campagna  ; 
and  causes  the  fevers  of  Rome  and  its  vicinity. — 
These  fevers  vary  from  the  mildest  intermittents 
to  the  severest  remittents.   The  prevailing  type 


fit  tlie  terUaii.  Thef  are  similar  to  ihe^  fevers  ot 
t&e  lower  oountrf  of  Carolina  and  Gcoi  j^ia. — 
lllo»e  moat  obnoxious  tn  them  art? ^itranp  rs  w-ho 
cousin  ehiefly  of  ^^^^  inJuibif. iints  of  the  A  Iriatic 
coast  of  Italy,  and  who  viiit  Home  iiid  its  envi- 
rons in  the  summer  and  autumn  for  the  purpose 
of  harvesting  the  few  crops  of  grain  made  upon 
the  Campagna.  Rainy  seasons  are  most  favourable 
to  their  production,  particularly  when  the  rains 
are  followed  by  a  long  continued  hot  sun.  Sub- 
joined are  the  bills  of  mortality  caused  by  the 
malaria  fevers  in  the  largest  hospital  (Santo  Spi- 
rito)  of  Rome— during  the  autumnal  season«'of 
1818  and  1819— 

1818  Received  8137,  Died  363. 

1819  *•        6134,  258. 

The  Pontine  marshes  commence  a  few  miles 
south  of  Cistema  and  extend  for  twenty- four 
miles  to  Terracina.   They  are  from  6  to  12  miles 
broad.    History  informs  us  that  the  principal 
persons  who  have  been  conspicuous  in  their  at- 
tempts to  drain  them  were  Appius  Claudius 
Coccus,  in  the  time  of  the  republic,  Augustus 
and  Trajan  during  the  empire,  Theodoric  after 
the  fall  of  the  Empire,  and  the  Popes  Boniface 
VIII  Martin  V.  Sixtus  V.  and  Pins  VI.  in  mo- 
dem times ;  most  of  these  attempts  were  suc- 
cessful in  restoring  the  soil  to  agriculture  and  ia 
purifyiitg  the  air  ;  but  the  immediate  successors 
of  those  g^eat  men  neglected  the  improvements 
which  they  had  made  and  allowed  the  marshes 
to  relai>se  into  their  original  state.   For  their 
present  improved  condition,  Italy  is  indebted  to 
the  late  Pope  Pius  VI,  and  his  engineer  Rapini. 
A  fine  road  24  miles  long  and  bordered  with  elm 
trees  divides  the  marshes  into  nearly  two  equal 
parts.   To  the  west  of  the  road  and  close  along 
side  of  it,  is  a  navigable  canal  which  receives 
the  water  of  all  the  other  canals  which  have 
been  made  to  drain  the  marshes.   This  road  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  the  Apian  way,  some  of  the 
remains  of  which  still  exist ;  and  the  canal  is  the 
same' as  that  upon  which  Horace  embarked  in 
his  famous  journey  to  Binindusium.  Notwith- 
standing the  vast  efforts  made  by  the  late  Pope 
t»  restore  these  marshes  to  agriculture,  and  to 
render  the  air  salubrious,  he  did  not  fully  succeed 
in  either  of  his  objects.   That  part  of  them  situ- 
ated to  the  east  of  the  road  is  better  drained  than 
the  other  half,  and  contains  a  few  fields  of  grain, 
but  it  is  chiefly  used  as  pasture  land  for  immense 
droves  of  Bulfaloes.    To  the  west  of  the  road 
are  a  few  cultivated  spots,  but  the  greater  part 
of  it  is  still  fenny,  and  in  some  places,  particu- 
larly in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  the  land  is  cov- 
ered   with   stagnant  water.    The  air  of  the 
marshes  has  been  a  good  deal  improved  by  their 
partial  desiccation  but  their  whole  extent  is  stiil 
considered  insalubrious,  and  so  much  so  that  the 
mhabitants  living  upon  them  are  wretched  looli- 
ing  ohjects,  and  those  who  labour  in  the  fields 
and  upon  the  canals  retire  at  night  to  the  neigh - 
bounng  mountains  and  villap;es.    The  present 
Pope  with  the  benevolence  cliaracteristic  of  him, 
is  engaged  in  draining  still  further,  by  means  of 
a  canal,  theireastern  section.    Ilis  paternal  care 
aided  by  his  liberal  and  enlii^htcned  miniiter, 
the  cardinal  Gonsalvi,  will,  1  have  no  doul)t,  very 
much  ameliorate  t!«c  condition  of  this  part  of  the 
Pontificial  states.    Notwithstanding  that  it  is  so 
imperfectly  drained,  it  is  already  in  part  cultiva- 
ted, and  inhabited,  and  its  air  is  become  more 
salubrious.    What  then  may  we  not  anticipate  as 
the  result  of  the  complete  desiccation  which  the 
works  now  in  progress  and  the  plan,  (if  is  adopt- 
ed) of  a  French  enj^;incer,  which  consists  of  ma- 
king parallels  of  canals  and  secondary  ones  at  an 
angle  of  45  dei^rees,  are  calculated  to  effectuate 
With  such  as^istance,  a  few  active  and  enterp  ' 
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biug  tarniers  would  soon  change  the  face  of  this 
plain  and  restore  it  to  that  state,  when  according 
to  Pliny,  twenty-three  cities  and  numerous  villas 
were  situated  upon  it  and  in  its  vicinity,  and 
when  in  the  year  352  of  Home,  as  Livy  informs 
us,  it  was  divided  among  the  people  for  cultiva- 
tion—"  Quinquiveros  Pomptino  agro  dividendo 
rrcdverunt.*'  It  must  once  therefore  have  been 
more  salubrious  than  it  is  at  present.  Why  may 
it  not  become  so  again?  Let  it  be  well  drained, 
which  is  not  physically  impossible,  for  there  is  a 
declivity  of  seven  feet,  and  the  ancients  must 
have  had  it  dry  in  order  to  cultivate  it  and  to 
1  eople  it  with  twenty-three  cities.  Let  the  land 
be  divided  among  farmers  and  they  will  cultivate 
a  soil  naturally  fertile.  Restrict  them  to  dry 
culture  and  they  will  make  dams  and  ditches  to 
keep  the  land  dry.  Canals  upon  the  plan  of  the 
French,  clean  dams  and  free  ditches,  the  surface 
(  t  the  soil  covered  with  vegetation,  fields  bor- 
dered with  trees  as  in  Lombardy,  well  built 
houses,  cattle  to  keep  down  the  weeds  of  mea 
dows,  and  other  agricultural  improvements, 
would  purify  the  air  and  restore  to  this  country 
the  salubrity  which  it  enjoyed  in  former  ages. 

5th.  Rice  was  formerly  much  more  extensively 
cultivated  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  than  it  is 
at  present.  Its  cultivation  is  now  pretty  much 
restricted  to  Calabria  and  Sicily.  While  Naples 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  French,  its  cultiva- 
tion was  prohibited  in  certain  places,  and  in 


neighbouring  mountains  so  long  as  the  warm 
weather  lasts. 

6th.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  pestilential 
diseases  are  neither  so  frequent  nor  so  extensive 
or  fatal  in  Europe  as  they  were  formerly.  To 
what  are  we  to  attribute  this  amelioration  of  dis 
ease  ?  To  agriculture  and  other  arts,  and  to 
civilization— or  as  Fodere  has  more  eloquently 
expressed  the  same  idea — "  A  la  main  bienfais 
ante  de  la  philosophic  qui  adesseche*  les  marais, 
construit  des  chemins,  bride  des  rivieres,  enrichi 
la  culture  et  multiplie  les  moyens  de  subsistance 
qui  a  porte  le  gout  de  la  property*  et  meme  une- 
certaine  aisance  parmi  toutes  les  classes."  Phi- 
losophers thus  account  for  the  difference  of  the 
former,  and  the  present  state  of  Europe  as  re- 
gards the  health  of  its  inhabitants.  Governors 
would  attribute  it  to  the  magical  influence  of 
quarantine  laws,  and  "Cordons  Sanitaires." — 
The  same  happy  result  will  in  time  be  the  conse- 
quence of  the  progress  and  perfection  of  agricul- 
ture, the  increase  of  population,  and  the  exten 
sion  of  civilization  in  America.  Need  w€  promise 
ourselves  an  amelioration  of  disease  in  Savannah  ? 
Has  it  not  already  taken  place  to  a  ccriain  extent, 
through  the  happy  influence  of  the  Dry  Culture 
system  ?  All  who  observe  well,  testify  to  the 
fact*  Already  have  we  gained  an  important  ad- 
vantage over  our  invisible  enemy,  marsh  miasma. 
Let  us  then  occupy  with  firmness  the  ground  we 
have  won  from  its»  dominion.  Let  us  pursue  the 
system  to  its  fullest  extent,  and  not  rest  satisfied 
others  it  was  regulated  by  the  following  condi-jtill  we  finally  destroy,  in  imitation  of  Hercules, 
tions.  1st.  The  rice  fields  shall  be  watered  by, all  of  whose  labours  were  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
running  water — 2d.  The  petition  requesting  per- j kind,  the  nine  headed  Hydra  which  infests  the 
mission  to  open  a  rice  field,  must  contain  men-  neighbourhood  of  our  city.  Much  of  the  public 
tion  of  the  precise  spot  where  the  field  is  situa-  treasure  has  been  expended,  let  us  not  permit 
ted,  the  extent  of  the  field,  the  body  and  the  posterity  to  say  that  it  was  squandered.  Much 
quantity  of  water  that  the  cultivator  proposes  to  more  must  yet  be  done  to  complete  the  system, 
eriii  ley — this  petition  must  be  posted  up  three  j  let  us  not  stop  short  in  a  career  so  auspiciously 
weeks  in  the  chief  places  of  the  canton,  and  an; commenced.  A  great  reward  is  before  us,  let 
engineer  appointed  by  the  prefect  shall  repairjus  spare  no  expense,  no  exertions  to  obtain  it. 
and  report  as  to  the  soil  and  situation  at  the  ex-  Let  us  reflect,  that  we  are  now  to  set  an  exam- 
pence  of  the  petitioner.  It  is  necessary  to  obtain  ,  pie,  by  which  countries  whose  topography  is 
permission  as  aforesaid,  that  the  engineer  reports  similar  to  our  own,  may  profit — that  we  are  now 
that  the  spot  can  be  appropriated  to  no  otherl  establishing  a  precedent  by  which  future  gene- 
cultivation,  that  the  inclination  of  the  soil  is  suf  j  rations  of  men  are  to  be  guided, 
ficient  to  cause  a  constant  and  free  circulation  ofi  Philanthropy  calls  upon  us  to  he  firm  and  in- 
water — that  it  is  capable  of  being  surrounded |dustrious  in  this  our  ^ood  work:  self  interest 
with  a  canal  fit  to  receive  all  the  water  irrigation;  dictates  to  us  that  the  course  we  are  pursuing,  is 
and  to  conduct  it  to  a  neighbouring  stream  —that  the  one  best  calculated  to  promote  our  prosperity 
the  water  shall  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  whole  and  happiness.    We  are  now  justly  the  subject  of 


land  constantly  covered — that  the  rice  field  shall 
be  situated  at  least  1500  feet  from  the  nearest 
habitation — 3000  feet  from  the  nearest  highway, 
and  12000  feet  from  the  nearest  village. 

See  Lyman's  Pol.  state  of  Italy. 

On  the  southern  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Salerno  is 
an  extenswe  plain  in  whieh  the  most  remarkable 
objects  are  the  ruins  of  the  city  of  Pacstum. — 
This  plaints  low,  fertile,  and  being  well  watered 
by  the  river  Sele,  is  perfectly  adapted  to  rice, 
which  was  formerly  cultivated  upon  it,  but  owing 
to  its  bad  effects  upon  the  health  of  not  only  the 
inhabitants  of  the  plain,  but  of  those  of  the 
neighbouring  towns — ^its  cultivation  was  abandon- 
ed. The  exhalations  extended  to  the  city  of  Sa- 
lerno, which  according  to  the  information  receiv- 
ed from  its  inhabitants,  has  since  become  more 
healthy,  though  its  air  is  still  considered  insalu- 
brious. The  plain'ls  now  almost  wholly  unculti- 
vated and  uninhabited,  and  supports  large  herds 
of  Buffaloes.  Pxstum  is  inhabited  by  a  few 
miserable  families  who  act  as  Ciceroni,  and  live 
upon  the  charity  of  the  curious  who  visit  the 
ruins.  I  was  informed  by  them  (indeed  their 
appt  arance  was  a  sufficient  evidence  of  the  truth 
ot  what  they  asserted,)  that  the  air  of  that  place 
is  pestilential  during  the  summer  and  autumn, 
lat  they  were  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the 


admiration  to  all  foreigners  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  the  Dry  Culture  system 
adopted  by  our  city— a  dereliction  of  our  duty  at 
this  time  would  call  forth  their  contempt,  and 
cannot  (Jertainly  raise  us  in  our  own  estimation— 
May  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  your  honorable 
committee,  continue  to  pursu^  the  system  with 
all  the  zeal  and  firmness  which  become  guardians 
of  the  public  health.  In  the  faittitul  execution 
of  your  duty  you  will  be  seconded  by  the  council, 
by  the  best  wishes  and  support  of  the  citizens  of 
Savannah,  and  by  no  individual  with  more  fer- 
vour, than  by.  Sir,  Your  very  humble  serVt, 
JAMES  P.  SCREVEN 

Communicated  for  the  American  Farmer, 

'*  WASHINGTON    AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY*'  OF 
EAST  TENNESSEE. 

Pursuant  to  public  notice  given,  a  nvmerous 
collection  of  the  subscribers  to  articles  of  as- 
sociation for  forming,  an  agricultural  society  for 
Washington  and  Carter  counties,  met  in  Jonesbo- 
rough  on  Friday  16th  January,  1824 

Thomas  Emmerson,  Esq.  was  called  to  the 
chair,  and  Nathaniel  Kelsey,  Esq.  appointed  se- 
cretary. The  meeting  being  thus  organized,  the 
following  constitution  for  the  government  of  the 
society  was  proposed,  and  unanimously  adopted. 


Constitution  of  the  JVaahin^ton  jii^ricuUural 
Society, 

Art.  1st.  The  Society  shall  be  styled  the  Wash- 
ington Agricultural  Society. 

Alt.  2d.  The  Society  shall  consist  of  every  up- 
right individual  friendly  to  its  objects,  who  may 
have  originally  subscribed  to  the  article  of  as- 
sociation, or  may  hereafter  be  elected  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  present  at  any  meeting. 

Art.  3d.  The  Society  shall  elect  a  President^ 
a  first  and  second  Vice  President,  Correspond- 
ing and  Recording  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  a 
Committee  of  correspondence,  consisting  of  nine 
members,  any  three  of  ^w horn  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  doing  (business-— whose  acts  shall  oe 
registered,  and  communicated  to  the  Society  at 
any  meeting  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary— 
a  Committee  of  accounts,  consisting  of  three 
members,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  inspect  and 
report  annually  upon  the  treasurer's  accounts, 
and  the  state  of  the  funds  of  the  Society— to 
receive  and' adjust  all  claims  against  the  Society 
for  its  contingent  expenses,  and  to  see  that  thr 
Treasurer  shall  collect  all  dues  to  the  Society 
from  members  and  others. 

Art.  4th.  The  Society  shall  meet  regularly  in 
the  town  of  Jonesborough,  on  the  first  day  of 
each  county  court,  held  in  the  months  of  April 
and  October, 

Art.  5th.  Nine  members  at  the  least  shall  be 
required  to  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  trans- 
actioa  of  business,  but  any  three  members  shdll 
be  sufficient  to  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  until  a 
quorum  shall  be  formed  at  any  time  during  the 
sessions  of  said  court. 

Art.  6th.  All  the  officers  of  the  Society  shall 
be  elected  atyiually,  on  the  first  day  of  every 
autumnal  stated  meeting  that  a  quorum  shall 
be  formed,  and  in  the  event  of  any  vacancy, 
any  meeting  may  elect,  by  a  majority,  a  suc- 
cessor. 

Art.  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president 
to  preside  at  the  meetings  of  the  Society,  and 
cause  order  to  be  observed,  and  continued  at- 
tention to  the  business  of  the  Society  ;  during 
any  session,  in  his  absence,  the  first  Vice  Pre- 
sident, and  in  his,  the  second  shall  preside  aind  ful- 
fill the  duties  of  the  president,  and  in  the  event 
of  the  absence  of  all  these,  a  president  pro- 
tempore  shall  be  called  to  the  chair  by  the 
members  present. 

Art.  8th.  The  Treasurer,  Secretary,  &c.  shall 
fulfill  the  duties  assigned  to  them  according  to 
the  directions  of  the  Society,  and  the  import  of 
their  titles. 

Art.  9th.  The  members  of  the  Society  shall 
be  distinguished  into  honorary  and  ordinary 
members — a'.l  shall  be  ordinary  members  who 
have  subscribed  the  articles  of  association  for 
the  formation  of  the  Society,  or  piay  hereaf- 
ter subscribe  to  them  under  permission  of  a 
majority  of  members  present  at  any  stated  meet- 
ings. Honorary  members  shall  be  such  distin- 
guished citizens  of  this  or  any  other  state,  as 
may  be  elected  for  their  known  patronage  of  ag- 
riculture or  the  other  arts  more  immediatelv  con- 
nected with  its  prosperity — and  strangers  who  de- 
sire to  be  present  may  be  introduced  upon  the  re- 
commendation ot  members  during  the  proceedings 
of  the  Society — provided  that  no  more  shall  be 
introduced  than  may  conveniently  be  accommo- 
dated with  room  without  incommoding  the  mem- 
bers. 

Art.  10th.  Every  ordinary  member  shall  pay 
one  dollar  annually  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
Society. 

Art.  nth.  Any  member  of  this  Society  may 
withdraw  at  any  time  by  notice  given  to  the  Se- 
cretary, 111  writing,  provided  he  nhall  first  have 
paid  all  arrearages  due  to  the  Society. 


No.  49.3 


AV1KKUUN  KARMEk. 


~\n  12th.  The  funds  of  the  Society  shall  be  plied  it  has  been  considered  the  most  success- 
.proprialcd  by  a  majority  of  the  members  pre- 


sent at  any  stated  meeting,  to  purposes  only  for 
-  romoting  the  interests  and  improvement  of  ag- 
•iLuliure,  and  the  benefit  of  the  members. 

Art.  13th.  Donations  may  be  received  by  the 
treasurer  from  any  member  of  the  Society,  or 
-rtv  other  individual;  and  shall  be  accounted 
i.^r  with  the  other  funds  of  the  Society 


ful  ot  all  manures.   There  was  a  writer  m  your 
paper  (Mr.  Rufl&n)  who  gave  us  one  of  the  most 
correct  accounts'  f  the  operation  01  marie  on  lan«ls 
that  I  have  ever  seen,  and  further  views  from 
the  same  pen  would  still  lay  the  agricultural  in- 
terest under  greater  obligations  to  him.  What 
Mr.  Ruffin  there  asserts  of  marie  correcting  the 
I  acid  quality  in  lands  has  been  found  to  be  true 
Artruth.  The  pVo^eedings  of  the  Society  for  by  all  who  have  used  it ;  and  besides,  he  might 
he  purpose  of  oi-der,  shall  be  regulated  by  the  add.  that  it  is  a  great  cleanser  of  lands  which 
ules  for  that  purpose,  which  are  observed  by  manures  are  generally   not— it  certainly  des- 
General  A^embly  of  this  state.  troys  all  the  noxious  growth  which  puts  up  in 

Art  15th.  At  any  stated  meeting  any  article  acid  lands,  oftentimes  to  the  great  injury  ot  the 
n  this  constitution  may  be  altered  by  two-thirds  crop  ;  and  to  the  sheep  sorrel  it  is  certain  des- 
)t  the  members   present,  or  any  new  article  truction. 

laded— provided  that  a  majority  present  at  the  ^^e  marie  I  have  seen  in  Maryland  is 

sUted  meeting  thereafter,  shall  approve  ^i^eii  marie,  which  lies  in  large  beds  or  strata, 

the  same.  .  and  has  been  generally  found  near  the  margin 

Art.  16th.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Society      ^he  banks  of  rivers  or  creeks— this,  I  pre- 

to  provide  a  system  of  by-laws  for  the  govern-  gume,  is  because  it  has  cost  less  labour  to  find 

nent  of  the  members  and  officers,  not  incompati-  there  than  elsewhere;  but  I  have  no  doubt 
it  with  this  constitution.  that  the  same  strata  can  be  found  in  the  interi- 

Art.  irth.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commit-  qu^^  jf  \i  ^as  diligently  searched  for.  They 
t»  of  correspondence  (selected  for  their  distin-  j^^^  generally  fi-om  three  to  six  feet  under  the 
gisUed  talents  and  experience)  to  collect  use-  surface,  and  present  considerable  variety  in  ap- 
fuJntormation  in  whatever  relates  to  the  pro-  pearance.  Some  are  composed  of  common  oys- 
n>Gon  of  the  interests  of  agriculture,  from  eve-  shells  alone,  which  are  very  different  from 
n  racticablc  source,  and  to  disseminate  in-  ^vhat  are  called  shell  banks — others  are  com- 
fi>ration  from  the  Society  to  the  community  posed  of  what  are  commonly  called  clam  shelK 
geneilly,  to  determine  upon  what  is  useful  to  — others  of  clam  shells,'  muscle  shells,  and  a 
be  Pilished  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society  and  great  variety  of  scollop  shells — others  of  shells 
other  and  to  propose  to  the  Society  the  c<mside  decomposed  that  it  is  difficult  to  class  them, 
raiionjf  any  improvement  in  this  constitution  and  these  last  are  often  intermixed  and  disco- 
that  i^ir  experience  and  observation  may  de-  loured  with  a  sort  of  ferruginous  substance — 
ttrrointo  be  necessary  ;  and  the  Corresponding  others  again  present  you  shells  completely  bro- 
Stcrct%,  as  the  organ  of  this  committee,  shall  j^^n  down  to  lime,  intermixed  with  sand,  which 


munication,  is  to  endeavour  to  elicit  Mr.  Rut- 
fin  out  upon  this  subject,    whose  experience, 
observation,  and  reasoning  are  far  more  satisfjic 
tory  and  useful  than  any  thing  I  have  ever  mrt 
with.  AGRliSTlS. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMEH. 

SULPHATE  OF  QUINIKE. 
Fashion  has  always  hadai)ower  over  the  worU] 
from  the  earliest  history  of  civilized  life — in 
some  things  it  seems  almost  reasonable,  because 
it  relieves  society  from  a  deadening  uniformity, 
and  gives  life  to  new  things— stirs  up  genius, 
and  leads  to  improvement.  But  amid  all  the 
captives  of  whim,  we  should  scarcely  expect  to 
see  the  Medical  Faculty  in  the  number ;  never- 
theless they  are  found  bowing  to  the  all  power- 
ful goddess  of  fashion. 

Ir  proof  of  this  I  bring  forth  the  article  in 
question  as  their  present  ho<)hy,  viz:  Sulphate 
of  quinine,  so  much  talked  of,  so  much  used, 
and  so  little  known.  1  should  have  passed  i: 
over,  and  let  it  die  in  its  own  vials  and  pots, 
had  it  been  confined  to  them,  but  alas !  m\- 
cook  has  been  cured  of  a  cuill  or  a  sweat  by  it. 
and  the  fellow  having  attended  three  or  four  po- 
pular lectures  on  chemistry,  is  incessantly  plaj^uc- 
iiig  nie  to  let  him  make  an  essential  salt  of  beef,*" 
he  says  it  will  be  the  true  pabulum  of  life,  and 
will  make  blood  in  half  an  hour  after  being  swal- 
lowed, and  flesh  the  first  night  ;  nay,  he  thinks 
that  a  pill  of  five  grains  taken  three  times  a  day 
will  support  the  most  robust  constitution,  and 
that  we  shall  never  hear  more  of  dyspepsia, 
emaciation  and  a  thousand  other  diseases,  so 
that  it  wil)  in  a  great  measure  reduce  the  doc- 


record  nd   report  their  proceedings,  and  be;  of  itself  makes  a  pretty  strong  cement;  and  iter's  bill  in  a  family  to  a  mere  iine  J  I  have  rea- 
the   imediate  agent  of  their  communication jij^^jg^^l  ^jie  varieties  are  not  only  numerous  and' 
with  thether  societies,  and  individuals,  as  in- ;  jjinjrular.  but  often  very  beautiful.    The  compar 


>iructed  •  a  quorum  of  the  committee,  which 
n.ay  be  ^med,  and  act  at  anv  time  or  place 
during  thiecess  or  session  of  the  Society. 

Accordi  to  the  provisions  of  the  constitution, 
the  meetii  proceeded  to  the  election  of  offi- 
..trs  for  %  ensuing  >ear,  which  resulted  as 
ti.lluws : 

Thomas    W  atkins,  Preside Jit, 
Alired  Mlartcr,  Ut,  Vice  President. 
John  Kenviy,  2d  Vice  Fresidnit. 

Co%iittee  of  Corres/iondtnce 


William  B.  Carter, 
Montgomery  Sieuart, 
Robert  Reeve, 
James  McAlister. 


Thos.  Enjme;ii,  Esq. 
Jrhn  G.  Ease 
J  cob  Howaro 
J  .aies  Sevier,' 
Jumes  P.  Tay,, 
O.  B.  Ross,  ^rres/ionding-  Secretary, 
David  A.  l^erick,  Pecording'  Secretary, 
CoiiKtee  of  Mcouius, 
Samuel  G.  Cluir,      |  Samuel  Hunt. 
WiUiam  Mitch\  | 
Samuel  Crawjd,  Treasurer, 
Resolved,  tha  this  meeting  do  recommend 
ihe  genera  attelance  of  the  members,  at  the 
tifit  constiinon^  stated  meeting  in  April  next 


ative  eflfectsof  these  different  kinds  of  marie  have 
not  been  ascertained,  as  they  are  generally  dif- 
ferent on  difterent  farms,  but  all  agree  who  have 
used  them,  that  the  first  year's  product  in  wheat 
is  increased  to  more  than  half  as  much  more,  but 
that  the  second  crop,  from  one  marling,  is  oftener 


soned  with  him,  and  I  fear  in  vain,  my  argu- 
ments I  trust  were  not  bad,  they  were  a<  fol- 
lows:— That  beef  would  not  bear  condensing, 
and  be  beef  stilly  further  than  by  making  good 
soups  ;  thtit  by  bringing  it  down  to  an  essential 
salt,  we  should  confound  beef  with  mutton, 
and  fish  with  veal  ;  the  essential  salts  of  each 
could  be  the  same:  nay;  that  great  imp^bilions 


more  than  double  than  less  than  double — this  is  would  be  practib»-'d  upon  U3,  and  whilst  we  were 
eabily  accounted  for  upon  the  supposition  thatmattering  ourselves  that  we  were  eating  stall 
the  marie  does  not  become  so  well  incorporated- fed  beef,  we  might  be  eating  the  essential 
with  the  earth  upon  the  first  as  upon  the  secondUalt  of  a  starved  horse.  That  France  would 
tillage — but  if  the  marie  was  strewed  on  fallow isoon  ship  us  the  essential  salt  of  frogs  for 
land,  and  two  extra  harrowings  were  given  itjthc  best  Italian  beef;  and  the  Dutch,  who 
after  strewing,,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  the  Lire  bom  chemists,  vvouhl  soon  make  a  salt  fi-oai 
incorporation  would  take  place,  and  the  product  I  ^our  kiout,  to  imitate  tho  appearance  of  best 
be  improved.  1  find  my  maile  acts  better  upon;i,eef  i)ills;  I  told  him  also  of  the  portable  soup 
wheat  succeeding  my  corn,  than  upon  naked  of  the  last  generation,  but  all  in  vain  ;  this  last 
fallow,  where  the  marie  was  spread  on  bothtarticle  he  called  a  gross  one,  and  said  he  would 
the  same  year;  and  1  account  for  this  result,  soltake  it  to  begin  his  pabulum  vitx  with — morc- 
difliereut  from  what  is  experienced  from  all  [over  he  has  completely  upset  some  of  my  ari^i- 
other  manures,  from  the  frequent  harrowini^;s  1  n^enls  by  tellini;  me  that  every  person  knows 
give  my  corn  during  its  cultivation  ;  fori  culti-lt^ntjui^h  of  crytalography  to  dislirgni^h  salt  pe- 
vate  corn  principally  with  the  harrow,  as  be-'^je  tiom  salt,  and  these  from  epsom  and  glauber 
ing  the  cheapest,  most  expeditious,  and  best^alts,  and  that  .1  very  short  period  will  do  the 
implement,  and  my  lands  are  stiff  soil.  same  ;o  these  nice  articles  of  cookery.    I  must. 

None  but  those  who  have  been  eyfi  witnesses  to, therefore  yield  for  the  present,  fearing  that  he 


Resolve(' that  the  Corresponding  Secretary,         effects  of  marie  can  believe  them— thcyiwill  go  mad,  if  opposed,  for  he  is  very  al)sent 


transmit  tl  pro<ecdini;s  of  this  meeting,  to- 
gether wila  copy  of  the  constitution,  for  pub- 
lication inc  Americau  Farmer,  and  American 
Economist 

TO  THE  ^OR  OF  THfc.  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

MARLE. 
Mr.  nner, 
I  find  m»  is  becoming  to  be  a  subject  of 
great  inquitand  is  very  generally  growing 
upon  the  action  of  the  agricultural  world. 
Tnere  is  no\g  which  merits  attention  more, 
for  in  cvcryitancc  where  it  has  been  ap- 


are  truly  wonderful — old  worn  out  clay  soils,!at  times,  an/,  sih  nt,  except  now  and  t!ien,  wh',-!! 
that  were  literally  good  for  nothing,  have  entirely  alone,  he  exclaims  wo  to  the  doctors ; 
been  regenerated  by  marie  alont-,  and  pre-Jwo  to  the  taxern  keepers;  and  then  rti  s  into 
sent  the  ap])earance  of  our  best  and  natively  a  passion  with  George  the  111.  the  H^rfj.  rs,  an  I 
rich  lands— and  there  seems  to  be  no  end  to  P.  Pindar.  To  kee;>  the  poor  fellow  tHMincu- 
the  improvoment— under  one  marling  tlie  pro-'ally  losing  his  senses,  1  propose  to  eat  ;mv  own 
duct  increases  at  each  cultivation,  and  a  se-|dinners  pii\atcly,  and  turnish  him  with  th«'ee 
cond  marling  is  followed  bv  results  proportion- 'of  his  beef  pills  per  diem,  till  he  recovers.  Hut 
able  to  the  first.  Such  is  tlie  conviction  here  as, passing  over  this  striking  parallel,  let  me  seri- 
to  the  effects  of  marie,  and  the  conviction  ari  ously  ask  the  worthy  doctors  of  the  fHshiori.  it 
ses  from  practical  experience,  thai  the  discove-  they  recollect  such  a  thing  as  the  esseninl  salt 
ry  of  a  marie  bank  is  supposed  to  double  the  of  bark,  which  had  its  run  about  thirty  or  lor- 
value  of  the  farm. 
My  principal  object  in  making  you  this  com- 


♦  He  calls  it  a  •*  Holoraciate  of  Boine.'* 
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ty  years  ago,  and  ^^hether  they  suppose  the  atl 
dition  of  a  little  vitriolic-acid  at  12^  cts.  per  lb 
could  make  such  a  tremendous  difference  in  ei- 
ther price  or  quality,  and  if  we  are  to  be  led 
away  by  every  variation  that  can  be  made 
through  all  the  long  list  of  acids;  if  so,  we,  and 
cbpecially  the  apothecaries,  shall  have  more 
pleasure  in  prospect  than  a  belle  who  expects  to 
receive  a  whole  year  of  London  and  Paris  Fash- 
ions in  one  letter ;  indeed  ours  would  last  for  a 
century  ;  and  lest  I  should  not  live  to  see  the 
run  of  the  whole  race,  1  beg  they  would  indulge 
me  speedily  with  a  pyrolignate  of  quinine  ;  this 
I  think  would  take  the  lead  of  the  whole  acidi- 
fication ;  a  man  could  not  then  putrify  dead  or 
alive — nay  more  ;  when  we  had  used  what  we 
wanted,  the  residuum  sticking  to  the  paper 
would  cure  our  beef  and  pork,  or  make  leather. 
But  I  would  beg  to  ask  the  learned  doctors  whe- 
ther this  sulphate  of  (juinine  cures  by  a  quinine 
principle,  or  by  what  is  common  to  all  bitters  ? 
the  latter  is  my  humble  opinion,  and  I  see  no 
good  reason  why  we  country  doctors  may  not 
have  a  sulphate  of  cornine,  (dogwood)  ;  a  nitrate 
of  lyriodendrine,  (poplar)  ;  a  muriate  of  salixir-e 
(willow) ;  or  a  pyrolignate  of  amygdaline,  (peach 
kernels)  ;  this  last  1  verily  believe  would  outdo 
the  quinine,  and  as  the  bitter  principle  is  of  a 
poisonous  nature  when  concentrated,  if  it  should 
prove  sluggish,  we  might  help  it  with  a  few  drops 
of  Fowler's  solutiuu  of  arsenic,  or  with  a  mite  of 
prussic  acid^ 

•*  A  COUNTRY  DOCTOR." 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 
C  Continued  from  jVb.  46,), 
TorJiulUy  of  Animals. — All  the  torpid  animals 
retire  to  a  place  of  safety^  where,  at  a  distance 
from  their  enemies,  and  protected  as  much  as 
possible  from  the  vicissitudes  of  temperature, 
they  may  sleep  out,  undisturbed,  the  destined 
period  of  their  slumbers.  The  bat  retires  to 
the  roof  of  gloomy  caves,  or  to  the  old  chim- 
neys of  uninhabited  castles.  The  hedge-hog 
wraps  itself  up  in  those  leaves  of  which  it  cora- 

Soses  its  nest,  and  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the 
edge,  or  under  the  covert  of  the  furze,  which 
screened  it,  during  summer,  from  the  scorching 
sun  or  the  passing  storm.  The  marmot  and  the 
hamster  retire  to  their  subterranean  retreats, 
and  when  they  feel  th«  first  approach  of  the 
torpid  state,  shut  the  passages  to  their  habita- 
tions in  such  a  manner,  that  it  is  more  easy  to 
dig  up  the  earth  any  where  else,  than  in  such 
parts  which  they  have  thus  fortified.  The  jump- 
ing mouse  of  Canada  seems  to  prepare  itself 
for  its  winter  torpidity  in  a  very  curious  man- 
aer,  according  to  the  communications  of  Major- 
General  Daviks,  on  the  authority  of  a  labourer. 
A  specimen  which  was  found  in  digging  the  foun- 
dation for  a  summer- house  in  a  gentleman's  gar- 
den about  two  miles  from  Quebec,  in  the  latter 
end  of  May,  1787,  was  "enclosed  in  a  ball  of 
clay,  about  the  size  of  a  cricket  ball,  nearly  an 
inch  in  thickness,  perfectly  smooth  within,  and 
about  twenty  inches  under  ground.  The  man 
who  first  discovered  it,  not  knowing  what  it  was, 
struck  the  ball  with  his  spade,  by  which  means 
it  was  broken  to  pieces,  or  the  ball  also  would 
have  been  presented  to  mc." 

Much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  fioaition 
^hich  these  animals  assume,  previous  to  their 
liecoming  torpid,  on  the  supposition  that  it  con^ 
tributes  materially  to  produce  the  lethargy.  In 
describing  this  position,  Mr.  Carlisle  observes, 
that  this  tribe  of  quadrupeds  have,  tlte  habit 
•f  rolling  up  their  bodies  into  the  form  of  a  ball 
during  ordinary  sleep,  and  they  invariably  as- 
sume the  same  attitutude  when  in  the  torpid 


i.ate:  the  limbs  are  all  folded  into  the  hollow 
.iiade  by  the  bending  of  the  body ;  the  clavi- 
cles, or  first  ribs,  and  the  sternum  are.pressed 
against  the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  so  as  to  inter- 
rupt the  flow  of  blood  which  supplies  the  head, 
and  to  compress  the  trachea :  the  abdominal  vis- 
cera and  the  hinder  limbs  are  pushed  against  the 
diaphragm,  so  as  to  interrupt  its  mQtions,  and 
to  impede  the  flow  of  blood,  through  the  large 
vessels  which  penetrate  it,  and  the  longitudinal 
extension  of  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  is  entirely 
obstructed.  Thus  a  confined  circulation  is  car- 
ried on  through  the  heart,  probably  adapted  to 
the  last  weak  actions  of  life,  and  to  its  gradual 
recommencement."  But  as  none  of  these  ef- 
fects are  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  same 
position  during  ordinary  sleep,  their  existence 
cannot  be  admitted  in  the  case  of  torpidity.  Pro- 
fessor Mangili  of  Pavia,  with  greater  simpli- 
city of  language,  says,  that  the  marmot  rolls 
itself  up  like  a  ball,  having  the  nose  applied 
contrary  to  the  anus,  with  the  teeth  and  eyes 
closed.  He  also  informs  us,  that  the  hedgehog, 
I  when  in  a  torpid  stat^,  in  general  reposes  on  the 
'right  side.  The  bat,  however,  during  the  pe- 
jriod  of  its  slumbers,  prefers  a  very  ditFerent 
posture.  It  suspends  itself  fi*om  the  ceiling  of 
the  cave  to  which  it  retires,  by  means  of  its 
claws,  and  in  this  attitude  outlives  the  winter 
This  is  the  natural  position  of  the  bat  when  at 
rest,  or  asleep.  In  short,  little  more  can  be  said 
of  the  positions  of  all  these  torpid  animals,  than 
their  correspondence  with  those  which  they  as- 
sume during  the  periods  of  their  ordinary  re- 
pose. 

It  is  also  observable,  that  those  animals  which 
are  of  solitary  habits  during  the  summer  season, 
as  the  hedgehog,  and  dormouse,  are  also  solitary 
dui'ing  the  period  of  their  winter  torpidity ;  while 
the  congregating  social  animals,  as  the  marmot, 
the  hamster,  and  the  bat,  spend  the  period  of 
their  torpidity,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  terms  of 
repose,  collected  together  in  families  or  groups. 

it  is  generally  observed,  that  animals,  previ- 
ous to  their  torpidity,  have  their  bodies  char- 
ged with  fut.  In  the  marmot  and  some  others, 
there  are  two  peritonial  processes,  which  may 
be  considered  as  lateral  omenta,  and  which,  as 
well  as  the  great  omentum,  are  filled  with  fat. 
In  the  dormouse,  however,  and  others,  these 
lateral  processes  do  not  exist,  the  fat  being 
more  generally  distrbuted.  This  store  of  nour- 
ishment enables  the  animals  to  support  that 
gradual  waste  which  takes  place  during  the 
period  of  their  slumbers.  By  some  it  has  ever 
been  regarded  as  the  cause  of  their  lethargy. 
Spallanzani,  however,  found,  among  the  dor- 
mice procured  for  his  experiments,  a  considera- 
ble difference  among  the  individuals  in  regard  to 
fatness,  yet  all  were  equally  disposed  to  become 
torpid  on  the  application  of  cold. 

Many  of  those  animals,  particularly  suth  as  be- 
long to  the  great  natural  family  of  gnawerty 
make  provision  in  their  retreats,  during  the 
harvest  months.  The  marmot,  it  is  true,  lajrs 
up  no  stock  of  food ;  but  the  hamsters  fill 
their  storehouses  with  all  sort  of  grain,  oft  which 
they  are  supposed  to  feed,  until  the  cold  be 
comes  sufficiently  intense  to  induce  torpidity. 
The  Gricetu^  glia^  or  migratory  hamster  of 
Pallas,  also  lays  up  a  stock  of  provision.  And 
it  is  prooable  that  this  animal  partakes  of  its  store 
of  food,  not  only  previous  to  torpidity,  but  also 
during  the  short  intervals  of  reviviscence.  which 
it  enjoys  during  the  season  of  lethargy.  The 
same  remark  is  equally  applicable  to  the  dpr- 
mouse. 

Having  thus  made  choice  of  situations  where 
they  are  protected  from  sudden  alterations  of 
temperature,  and  having  assumed  %  position  si- 


milar to  that  of  their  ordinary  repose,  thest.  h 
bernating  animals  fall  into  that  state  of  insens 
bility  to  external  objects,  which  wc  ai"e  now  ? 
examine  more  minutely.  In  this  torpid  state  tlw 
suffer  a  diminution  of  temperature  ;  their  resj. 
ration  and  circulation  become  languid  ;  ^eir  irr 
tability  decreases  in  energy ;  and  they  suffer 
loss  of  weight. 

(7o  be  continued. J 

FBOM  THE  RALEIGH  STAR. 

Letter  from  John  F,  Smithy  ' Fhq.  of  AewOer. 
to  the  Editors  of  \he  Star,  dated' June  26th,  18  J ; 

"  In  compliance  with  the  request  contai  it 
in  your  letter,  received  by  Mr.  Allen,  I  noi 
transmit  such  information  as  I  possess  relativ 
to  the  subjects  of  your  enquiry. 

The  year  before  last  I  sowed  a  small  patc^l 
in  benni,  which  did  not  produce  to  my  expec  I 
tations,  owing,  I  presume,  to  my  then  ignoranr  i 
pf  the  proper  methods  of  cultivating  the  pUM- 
aqd  saving  the  seed.    Four  bushels  of  this  se^i  f 
I  ground  in  a  mill  with  iron  cylinders,  and  i-  • 
pressed  without  any  application  of  heat,  wl^ch 
yielded  six  quarts  of  oil  to  the  bashed  ■ 
appearance  of  the  oil  is  very  fine,  and  alh'ho  • 
have  used  it  in  diet,  give  it  a  decided  puffer-  ■ 
ence  to  olive  oil,  among  whom  are  Judge T<iy- 
lor  and  Mr.  Gaston,  whom  you  will  see»t  the 
Supreme  court;  and  to  them  I  refer  ;oa  for 
further  information  of  its  merits.    Tlv  cake, 
after  the  oil  is  expressed,  mixed   wi«k  other 
meal  or  flour  makes  a  palatable  nutriioas  and 
wholesome  bread.   I  have  discontinuedthe  cul- 
tivdiion  of  the  benni,  because  the  oil  i  yet  too 
little  known  to  be  in  much  demand  ind  the 
castor  oil  affords  a  certainty  of  pns^.'  but  I 
have  no  doubt  the  cultivation  of  oeml  and  the 
manufacture  of  the  oil  might  be  nit^t  profita- 
ble, and  think  it  will,  in  time,  sufritede  the 
use  of  sweet  oil  in  this  country,  fid  become 
even  an  article  of  considerable  expot  C>f  the 
Chinese  old  raddish,  I  have  no  experience  — 
The  apparent  difiBculty  of  cleaMg  the  seed 
prevented  any  attempt  being  umfS  to  extract 
the  oil. 

There  are  five  species  of  the  idraa  christi 
known  here— two  only  of  which  re  profitable ; 
the  others  being  difficult  to  dt4i*  It  should 
be  planted  early  in  March,  in  same  man- 
ner  as  com,  and  requires  much  Ae  same  til- 
lage. The  seed  should  be  wet  and  phmted  in 
hills,  and  not  in  holes,  the  plaK  havmg  a  long 
tap  root:  a  good  soil  will  produce 6fteen  bushels 
to  the  acre.  The  trusses,  as  they  mature,  must  be 
cut  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  tie  sun  a  few  d-iys, 
in  which  time  the  seed  will  disJt^dge  themselves 
from  their  outer  covering.  Ont  gallon  and  'hree- 
fourth's  of  cold  pressed  oil  nay  be  obtained 
from  a  bushel,  and  by  the  a|)[)licatHin  of  heat 
afterwards,  the  cake  will  prc»jucc  «orc  of  an 
inferior  quality.  I  have  sent  cdDsideable  quan- 
tities to  New  York,  where  ii  is  g^tly  pre- 
ferred to  the  West  India  oil.  Its  superiority 
over  the  latter  consists  in  its  requiring  much 
less  for  a  do5e,  being  more  pleasant  t6  the  taste, 
not  nauseating  and  being  less  liable  to  produce 
pain.  I  have  a  letter  from  Dr.  Osbora  to  this 
effect.  Mr.  Joseph  Tagert  of  Phikdelphia  ha* 
lately  nent  an  order  for  some  for  Ui  own  par- 
ticular use.  and  a  gentleman  of  fayettevillc, 
who  had  some  of  it  last  year  is  »  much  pleas- 
ed with  it  that  he  has  now  ordcrad  a  hundred 
bottles. 

Should  you  or  any  of  your  M€8#  collect  any 
Benni  or  Chinese  raddish  seed,  laqoantity  not 
less  thau  a  bu^thei,  1  will,  if  it  isJHir*^,  lure 
jlhe  oil  extracted  from  it. 
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I  at.  XDITOR  OF  TBE  AMEHICAN  FARMER. 

')S  THE  "RUBBING  DISORDER**  IN 
CATTLE. 

jFranJtiifu  Mmouri,  Dec.  I9th^  1823. 

Sir. — I  have  seen,  in  a  late  number  of  the 
s  Atonal  Intelligencer,  some  account  of  a  disease 
ch  had  made  its  appearance  among  the  cattle 
n  Maryland,  for  tlie  first  time,  last  fall.  From 

e  symptoms  which  yon  have  enumerated,  as 
i<  c^impanying  and  evidencing  this,  which  as  far 

I  have  known  it,  incurable  disease,  it  is  very 
nnlar,  if  not  the  same,  which  I  have  occasion- 
\\)  witnessed  the  ravages  of,  amongst  the  cattle 

/I  Tennessee,  some  eight  or  ten  years  past. 

\'itjut  four  years  last  past,  I  have  lived  in  the 

^'a^e  of  Missouri,  where  this  disease  has  never 

i\  pcarcd  to  my  knowledge. 

In  the  State  of  Tennessee,  it  was  usually  de- 
I  Hi  mated  the  rubbing  distemper,  because  the 
c  1  .le  when  attacked,  would  rub  their  heads  and 
T^cKs  ai^nat  the  trees  and  other  firm  objects. 
-  <f  ii  their  horns  would  sometimes  drop  off,  or 
I  cir  eyes  be  robbed  out  of  their  head»— soroe- 
1  rnts  the  eattle  would  die,  before  they  were 
carried  to  such  heights  by  the  itching  of  their 

Causes — as  far  as  my  observations  have  led  to 
'^y  conclusion:  Scant  plasturage  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer,  and  suddenly  overloading 
'neir  stomachs  in  the  fall  by  being  turned  into 
tresh  cornstalk  fields.  This  phrase  will  per 
naps  be  unintelligible  to  you,  but  it  is  generally 
v^^scd  mthe  westem'countries,  to  convey  the  idea 
c/t  ticlds  from  which  Indian  com  has  been  lately 
t  ikm,  when  a  great  portion  of  the  stalks  abound 
Hith  saccarine  juices,  and  particularly  in  the 
J  -  mts  near  the  ground. 

Wlien  cattle  that  have  lived  upon  but  scant 
rage  for  some  time,  are  turned  upon  pastures 
the  above  description,  they  fill  themselves  so 
^11  of  this  rich  food,  that  they  are  incapable  of 
il>  jesting  it«  I  hence  conclude,  that  as  the  se- 
en ducts  are  clogged  and  incapable  of  action,  the 
r>:cretory  ones  convey  all  or  most  of  the  humors 

I I  the  system  to  the  skin ;  this  produces  the 
Itching,  &c.  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
^ith  physiology,  to  say  how  any  organ  of  the 
^>btem  of  animals  should  act  so  as  to  entitle  it  to 
tlie  appellation  of  a  healthful  or  morbid  action, 
but  I  here  express  myself  io  such  a  manner  as  I 
prtsume  will  convey  to  you  my  meaning. 

This  distemper  is  not  contagious,  as  I  believe, 
^ough  I  have  known  eight  or  ten  die  of  it  on  one 
plantation,  and  all  nearly  about  the  same  time, 
Jiiid  always  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 

I  have  never  examined  one  of  the  victims  of 
this  distemper  after  its  death,  but  have  been 
u*ld  by  those  who  have  suffered  considerably  by 
this  malady,  that  upon  dissection,  the  contents 
of  the  patmch  are  found  to  be  as  dry  as  ashes. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  this  distemper  is  most  apt 
to  appear  in  those  seasons,  in  which  the  frost 
faUs  earliest.  If  so,  this  fact  will  farther  corro- 
borate my  supposition  of  its  cause.— For  the 
juices  of  vegetables  are  concentrated  more,  and 
prevented  from  evaporation  longer,  by  frost, 
than  they  would  be  without  it.  My  practice  is  to 
keep  my  caule  out  of  my  fields  until  the  ground 
|itcomes  froxen,  not  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing this  disease  alone,  but  for  the  double  pur 
po'^e  of  keeping  my  grounds  loose,  and  pre 
^tniing  the  disease,  if  it  should  depend  upon  the 
causes  thus  guessed  at  The  result  has  been 
'^jjuai  to  my  anticipations. 


it  would  be  worth  the  trouble  to  enquire  of 
your  neighbours,  whether  the  facts  which  have 
fallen  under  their  observation  correspond  with 
my  opinions  or  not.  It  will  at  least  lead  the  way 
to  the  discovery  of  the  trua  cause  in  time. 

Your*s  respectfully. 

JOHN  HARDEMAN. 


TO  THB^  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

GARDEN  PLOUGH. 

Bee  Hive,  Feb.  3,  1824. 

Dear  Sir, 

In  No  40,  of  the  present  volume,  you  request 
some  instructions  about  the  garden  plough — al- 
ways desirous  of  aiding  you  with  my  mite  of  in- 
formation, 1  now  enclose  you  a  sketch  of  one, 
rough,  it  is  true,  as  I  have  neither  a  plough  by 
me,  or  my  protracting  instruments  to  scale  with ; 
but  plain  enough,  I  hope,  to  enable  your  ingeni« 
ous  mechanics  to  make  by.  The  idea  was  taken 
from  Knight's  turnip  drill,  and  it  is4i  useful  little 
instrument  in  light  soils. 


Fig.  1.  a,  A  piece  of  plank,  2  inches  thick,  8  wide, 
and  abouX  32  long. 

b,  A  wheel  usually  of  plank,  li  inch,  thick,  12 
to  15  in.  diameter. 

c.  A  pair  of  light  handles,  nailed  to  the  beam, 
at  and  braced  behind  by  a  couple  of  light 
stanchions  and  pjns  between  them  in  the 
usual  way. 

e,  A  thin  light  sbovel  plough,  about  3  in.  wide, 
fastened  to  the  beam  above,  by  a  key  passing 
through  two  staples,  in  it,  and  one  of  the  eyes 
in  the  shank  which  are  at  different  distances 
to  regulate  the  depth. 
Fig.  2.  A  front  view  of  the  shovel. 

Should  yoti  not  be  fortunate  in  gettinj?  a  better 
sketch,  and  description,  I  hope  this  may  prove 
acceptable  to  you. 

I  remain.  Sir,  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  S.  GIBBS. 


ON  BREAD  MAKING. 
Mr.  Skinner, 
In  perusing  Simond's  Switzerland,  I  met  with 
the  following  plan  for  kneading  and  raising  bread, 
which  being  simple  in  its  construction  may  be 
tried  with  little  expense  should  it  answer,  it 
will  certainly  be  a  useful  article  to  the  house- 
wife. 

Your%  &c.  W. 

A  deal  box  two  feet  long,  one  foot  high,  and 
one  wide,  turning  by  means  of  a  crank  on  its  axle, 
secured  at  the  two  encis  not  passiTig  through 
the  box ;)  one  side  opens  on  hinges ;  the  inside  is 


divided  by  means  of  one  or  two  moveable  parti- 
tions for  different  sorts  of  bread  at  one  time.  The 
lump  of  dough  is  thrown  in,  and  the  crank  turn- 
ed in  the  manner  of  a  coffee  roaster.  No  bars, 
or  any  thing  inside.  A  hissing  noise  occasioned 
by  the  carbonic  gas  escaping.  Indicates  the 
working  of  the  dough :  and  in  about  a  half  hour, 
(less  in  warm  weather)  it  is  fit  for  the  oven. 
The  fault,  if  any,  is,  that  the  bread  is  too  much 
raised.*' 


FROM  THE  CONNECTICUT  JOURNAL. 

TO  FARMERS. 
The  season  promises  a  very  great  crop  of  grass 
with  more  than  usual  proportion  of  white  clover, 
which  flowers  abundantly.  It  is  very  desirable 
that  the  farmers  in  New  Fngland  should  use  the 
opportunity  which  is  near  at  hand,  of  securing  a 
good  suply  of  the  seed  of  this  very  valuable  grass, 
which  for  many  purposes  excels  all  the  other 
grasses. 

Pasture  grounds  well  stocked  with  white  clover 
yield  more  nutriment  for  cattle  and  sheep  per 
acre,  than  any  other,  and  cows  fed  on  white 
clover  give  milk  of  a  superior  quality.  Besides 
affording  the  best  pasturage  in  the  world,  the 
white  clover  may  be  cultivated  to  advantage  for 
hay.  White  clover  and  herds'  grass  sown  on 
rich  land,  make  a  thick  bottom,  and  the  crop  of 
hay  will  be  more  valuable  than  the  crop  from 
the  same  land  sown  with  red  clover  and  herds' 
grass. 

Besides  the  advantages,  above  mentioned  to 
be  derived  from  the  culture  of  white  clover,  it 
has  another  excellence  of  no  small  importance 
to  the  farmer.  The  sward  of  turf  formed  by 
white  clover  is  always  tender  aad  easily  plough- 
ed or  broken  up,  and  all  kinds  of  grain  and  com 
flourishes  wonderfully  well  after  this  grass. 

As  white  clover  is  what  some  would  call  natur- 
al to  this  country,  that  is,  as  it  will  after  a  tew 
years  get  into  land  used  for  pasturing,  the  farm- 
ers have  generally  suffered  it  to  grow,  but  have 
not  saved  the  seed.  This  is  a  very  great  errour. 
When  land  is  laid  down  for  pasturing  and  sowed 
with  other  grass,  it  generally  happens  that  the 
grass  seed  does  not  spring  well,  and  the  weeds 
spring  up  and  occupy  the  ground  a  year  or  two 
before  it  is  covered  with  white  clover,  whereas 
if  the  seed  is  sown,  it  will  produce  twice  the 
quantity  of  feed.  The  best  time-  for  sowing 
white  clover  is  in  the  fall  with  winter  grain,  but 
it  will  do  well  sown  in  the  spring,  and  if  by  rea- 
son of  drought  it  does  not  spring  the  first  season, 
ii  will  the  next,  as  the  seed  is  of  a  very  impeHsh- 
able  nature. 

The  seed  is  collected  bv  an  instrument  in  form 
of  a  rake  with  long  sharp  teeth  set  so  near  to- 
gether as  to  let  the  flower  stalks  of  the  clover 
slip  in  between  them,  but  not  to  allow  the  heads 
to  pass.  These  will  be  broken  off  and  collected 
on  the  upper  side  of  the  rake,  and  may  be  re- 
moved from  time  to  time,  as  the  rake  gets  full. 
When  the  heads  are  collected  these  should  be 
put  into  a  dry  place,  and  when  thoroughly  dried, 
they  may  be  threshed  on  a  clean  dry  floor,  and 
the  chaff  winnowed  out. 

The  seed  when  clean  is  worth  half  a  dollar  a 
quart,  or  %\6k  bushel.  The  instrument  for  col- 
lecting will  cost  but  little,  and  children  can  do 
the  work,  which  may  be  done  to  very  great 
profit. 


FASCINATING  POWER  OF  SNAKES. 
The  idea  that  snakes  possess  the  power  of 
charming  birds,  has  been,  we  km  w,  exploded 
by  many,  as  one  of  these  idle  tales,  whieh  arc 
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ever  found  where  the  light  of  science  has  not  pene- '  g^rs.  I  put  half  a  sheet  of  paper  upon  the  floor, 
trated.  But  we  confess  ourselves  to  belong  to  thati  with  a  pen  and  inkhom.  He  threw  off  his  shoes 
school  of  philosophy,  which  is  controUed  by  facts  *is  he  sat,  took  theinkhorn  in  the  toes  of  his  left 


and  which  sacrifices  any  theory  at  their  com 
mand.  We  have  had  access  to  facts  on  this  sub- 
ject, by  which  we  are  constrained  to  believe, 
that  some  kinds  orserpents  do  possess  the  power 
of  affecting  not  only  birds,  but  men,  in  a  power- 
ful   manner,  apparently,  by  looking  at  them 


J 


foot,  and  held  the  pen  in  those  of  the  right.— 
He  then  wrote  three  lines,  as  well  as  must  ordi- 
nary writers,  and  as  swiftly.  He  writes  all  his 
own  bills  and  other  accounts.  He  then  showed 
us  how  he  shaved  himself  with  his  razor  in  his 
toes  ;  and  he  can  curl  his  own  hair.  He  can  dresh 
merely  ;  certainly  without  touching  them.  The;a^id  undress  himself,  except  buttoning  his  clothes, 
following  statement,  from  the  Salem  Register,; He  feeds  himself,  and  can  bring  both  his  meat 
has  occasioned  the  ^receding  remarks.  and  broth  to  his  mouth  by  holding  the  fork  or  spoon 

"A  very  singular  fact  occurred  at  Manchester  ^^'s  toes.  He  cleans  his  own  shoes  and  can 
a  few  days  since.  As  Mr.  Samuel  Cheever  was  clean  the  knives,  light  the  fire  and  do  almost  any 
at  wofk  in  the  field,  his  attention  was  arrested  at  '"^^^r  domestic  business,  well  as  any  other  roan, 
the  sight  of  a  number  of  dung  hill  fowls  with  He  can  make  hen  coops.  He  is  a  farmer  by  oc- 
heads  erect  and  wings  extended,  standing  in  a i pupation.  He  can  milk  his  cows  with  his  toes; 
circular  manner.  On  going  near  to  ascertain  the!  and  cuts  his  own  hay,  bmds  it  up  m  bundles,  and 
cause,  he  saw  a  large  black  snake  of  5  feet  in 'carries  it  about  the  field  for  his  cattle,  and  last 
length,  within  the  circle,  and  his  squamish  head  ^^^^  ^^d  eight  heifers  constantly  to  fodder, 
elevated  8  or  9  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  This  last  sumjier  he  made  all  his  own  hav  ricks, 
earth,  while  his  other  parts  remained  in  a  spiral  a"      business  of  the  hayfield  (except 

form.  And  so  complete  was  the  fascination  that  mowing)  as  fast  and  as  well  with  his  feet  as  oth- 
Mr.  C.  was  under  the  necessity  of  getting  a  pole  can  do  with  rakes  and  forks.  He  goes  to  the 
to  disperse  the  fowls,  in  order  to  kill  the  snake,  ^^^^  catches  his  horse;  he  saddles  and  bn- 
in  which  he  happilv  succeeded."  dies  him  with  his  teeth  and  toes.    It  he  has  a 

Among  the  facts  to  which  we  have  had  access,  sheep  among  his  flock  that  ails  any  thing,  he  can 
as  mentioned  above,  are  the  following,  which  separate  it  from  the  rest  and  drive  it  into  a  cor- 
were  communicated  to  us  in  such  a  manner,  and  P^***  where  no  body  else  can;  he  then  examines 
upon  such  authority,  that  we  would  believe  them,  applies  a  remedy  to  it.    He  is  so  strong 

though  the  whole  tribe  of  naturalists  should  .*".  ^^^^^  that  he  can  hft  ten  pecks  of  beans 
laugh  at  us  "  till  doomsday  "   A  very  near  con-  i^*^^  can  throw  a  great  sledge  ham- 

nexion  of  ours,  a  man  who  could  not  easily  be  "™^r  ^}}^^^  ^'^^ 

deluded  or  imposed  upon,  was  at  labor  withl^^^*'*  hands.  In  a  word,  he  can  nearly  do  as 
others,  in  a  field.    A  few  yards  ahead  of  him,  without,  as  others  can  with  their  arms.— 

he  discovered  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  of  corn,  what  1^5,  *^^San  the  world  with  a  hen  and  chickens; 
to  his  eyes  appeared  the  most  fascinating  object  T^**  the  profit  on  them  he  purchased  an  ewe ; 
he  had  ever  beheld.  The  colours  seemed  to  ^^le  of  these  procured  a  ragged  colt  (as  he 
combine  every  thing  rich  and  beautiful.  Hei^^'*"Jf4  »t)  and  a  sheep  ;  and  he  now  occupies  a 
walked  forward  to  grasp  the  prize,  but  was  sei-  small  farm, 
zed  by  the  arm  by  a  friend,  at  the  very  moment 
he  was  about  to  clasp  in  his  hands  a  large  copper 
head,  coiled  up  in  the  position  for  striking  its 
vic'i  ji  ! 

The  other  fact  was  this  :  A  man  in  New  Haven 
county,  now  no  moro,  but  wlio  was  known  to  us, 
discovered  a  larg*;  rattle  snake.  He  had  heard 
stories  of  the  fascinating  power  of  snakes,  and 
beini^  a  sceptic  resolved  upon  an  experiment.  For 


this  purpose,  and  to  guard  against  danger,  he 
provided  himself  with  a  goodly  sized  club,  and 
stopped  to  gaze  upon  the  poisonous  reptile. — 
Presently  the  object  of  his  aversion  and  even 
drt  ad,  appeared  transformed  to  something  too 
beautiful  for  description.  Admiring  its  ever- 
varying  and  gaudy  hues,  resembling  tlie  rays  of 
the  sun  glancing  upon  enicralds,  and  liquid  gold, 
he  unconsciously  drew  nigh  it,  until  his  reason 
admonished  him  of  his  danger,  lie  could  not, 
even  then,  raise  his  arm  to  strike  tlie  lovely  ob- 
ject, which  had,  as  it  were,  enchanted  him. — 
But  not  altogether  unconscious  of  his  danger,  he 
was  compelled  to  shut  his  eye  to  strike  ;  when 
a  sini;le  blow  dissolved  the  spell  cast  over  his 
senses  by  the  venemous  charmer,  and  lie  was  no 
longer  reluctant  to  •*  bruize  the  serpent's  head." 

[jV,  r.  Com.  Jdv. 

 caa^O 

Mxtract  from  the  Memoirs  of  the  Hemeria?i 
JVutural  History  iiocicty^  vol  4. 
The  following  narrative  is  taken  from  the  Cai- 
cutTa  Journal,  Nov.  1,  18:i. — Case  of  William 
Kinij^ston,  born  without  arms  or  hands.  I  went 
to  Ditchea^  and  j^ot  him  to  breakfast  with  me  at 
Mr.  (ioodfellows  He  highly  entertained  us  by 
putting  his  naked  feet  upon  the  table  as  ht  va^, 
and  carrying  his  tea  and  toast  between  his  great 
and  second  toe  to  his  mouth  with  as  much  facility 
as  if  his  foot  had  been  a  hand,  and  his  toes  fiu- 


NEW  TARIFF. 

A  writer,  in  the  New  York  Gazette^  gives  u\m 
following  illustration,  of  the  deceptiou»  fcatur'tg 
of  the  Tariff  bill,  and  of  its  oppreiaive  chzr^c^ 
ter,  in  the  duties  on  low  woollens,  to  the  i.H 
bouring  class  of  the  coramuaity,  who  will  t^j 
the  principal  consumers  of  these  articles.  < 

ISaiem  Obaerver. 

'*  A  piece  of  flannel,  original  cost,  27a.  sterlin^^i 
46  yards  long,  26  inches  wide,  woald  contain  J9 
square  yards  at  the  price  established  by  the  Ta« 
riff ;  46  cents  per  yard,  is  a  13  20,  at  30  per  cei.i* 
ad  valorem,  is  563  96  duty,  which  is  66  percenU| 
duty  on  the  original  cost. 

"  A  piece  of  baize,  30  yards  long,  42  inches 
wide,  original  cost,  lot/.per  yard,  isi^l  17*.  6</.or 
^8  Simeon  tains  35  square  yards,  at  40  cents  is 
^14— at  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  is  duty  £>4  20  or 
50  per  cent.  duty. 

**  A  piece  of  tow  cloth^^SO  yards  long,  44  inche* 
wide,  original  cost  2s,  oa.  per  yard^  is  2s,  6u 
or  Si 3  88 — contains  30 ^  square  yards,  at  80  cent* 
per  yard,  is  $24  40,  at  3C  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
is  duty  $7  32,  or  53  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty. 
•  *'  A  piece  of  plains,  (which  is  almost  altoge- 
ther the  clothing  of  sailors)  30  yards  lon^,  «6 
inches  wide,  original  cost  at  iOd.  per  yard,  is  kl 
5«.  or  ;:35  55— contains  21  i  yards  square,  at  'iu 
cents  per  yard,  is  $17  20,  at  30  per  cent,  aii  va- 
lorem, is  duty  $5  16,  or  93  per  cent,  duty." 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  CHAMBER  Of' 
COMMERCE,  New  York,  on  Monday  evening;. 
26th  January,  to  take  into  consideration  rhep:.- 
posed  Tariff  now  before  Congre&s,  the  follouiiii; 
resolutions  were  adopted  and  ordered  to  be  puj- 
lished. 

Reaolved^  As  the  sense  of  this  Chamber,  that 
the  true  and  legitimate  object  of  taxation  is  re- 
venue, and  that  the  power  to  lay  and  collect  tax- 
es and  establish  imposts,  which  is  given  t  - 
Congress  by  the  Constitation  of  the  Uuit.t! 
Stales,  was  not  granted  with  the  intention,  iv  r 
will  it  bear  the  coristruction,  that  it  may  be 
exercised  as  to  cherish  and  elevate  one  class  a- 
the  expense  of  all  the  other  classes  of  our  ci:  • 
ens. 

Hesolvedy  That  the  bill  now  before  the  flou^r 


There  is  at  present  (December  1822,)  in  Bel 
fast,  an  ingenious  young  man  named  Roger  Bra- 
naugh,  who  was  born  without  arms,  and  is  of 
coui'se  devoid  of  hands,  which  may  be  justly 
classed  amongst  the  most  useful  members  of  tlie 
jhuman  frame.    His  feet,  however,  serve  him  in  ^ 
their  place,  and  enable  him  to  perform  various j^^' 
operations,  for  which,  at  first  view,  he  would  ap-'~ 

pear  wholly  incapacitated.    He  has  been  seeui  ^  -     ^.  tr  .  r 

opening  out.  with  his  toes,  a  closed  penknite.lf  .'^'IJ™'*?'^"  °*        """^d  *,tate'.  for 
with  which  he  trimmed  a  quill,  and 'made  ^ '  tenng  the  Tanff  o  dunes,  w.U,  ,f  u  shoulder- 
excellent  pen.  in  a  very  short  space  of  time.-  ^  l**^-       f '^"f.^''  ^^'^  '^e  most  p  r.: 
He  can  write  rapidly  and  distinctly,  his  smalli'LT*  f 
letter 

taste   .  ,       „  .  - 

dition  he  can  thread  needles,  and  even  tie  a  knot  ^*  P  .1      »  ;„  u    v  .•  1 

at  the  end  of  the  thread  with  nearly  as  much  fa-  P™'""'^  at  the  Nat.onal 

cility  as  the  most  practised  sempstress.    He  cauiP^"^^-"""  '"'P*"  " 
darn  his  own  stockings,  aiid  twist  the  thread  or 


can  write  rapidly  and  distinctly,  his  small '^'7"  consequence*  o  u.e  cou.merce.  nay 
rs  being  well  ornfed,  and  his  capi^^ls  cut  with  J'"''  «g'  'culture  of  the  United  States  ;  that  • 
J  and  efse.    It  is  su.'prisi.'S  with  what  expe-  >ncreased  duties  which  t  proposes  wdl  npci  , 
u  .i..:„,i  „„„.'ti„..  „l.i  ......      „  1 '     as  prohibitions  ami  restnctions  on  trade-v.:  , 


rect  repugnance  to  the  equal  a^d  benign  prir.ci- 


worsted  line  which  he  uses  for  that  purpose  to'P'^*  f"''"*^'  i"«ti  ut-ons,  lu.pose  u.-.v 

the  proper  degree  of  thickness.  Brauaugh  caui^"''"^";"*  "}f  S'-eai  body  ot  our  citizen..  ..n., 
row  fn  a  boat  with  singular  energy,  though  it  S"'«      "  "."'"'^^'^  'i- 

must  be  confessed  his  altitudes  are  more  unique 
than  graceful  On  such  occasions,  he  leans  his 
back  against  the  stern,  ?ind  one  foot  on  one  of 
the  seats,  so  as  to  keep  the  oar,  which  he  pro- 
pels with  the  other,  in  due  position.  With  boys 
he  can  play  at  marbles,  and  clear  the  ring  with 
remarkable  skill,  his  big  toe  bulking,  as  the 
phrase  is»  his  taw  to  the  mark  with  the  preci- 
sion of  au  air  gun.  He  can  convey  his  food  to 
his  mouth  with  his  toes,  and  is  by  no  means  de- 
ficient as  a  carver.  Neither  is  he  a  timid  eques- 
trian, but  can  even  drive  a  cart  or  a  carriage. — 
The  reins  on  such  occasions  are  placed  round  his 
body,  and  by  moving%to  and  fro,  to  the  righi  or 
to  the  left,  he  so  varies  their  position  as  to  affect 
the  horse's  mouth  and  direct  his  motions.  This^ 
ingenious  poor  man  makes  his  livelihood  by  run- 
ning errands.  . 


pressive  monopoly. 

Resolved^  That  the  duty  pi'oposcd  on  the  ra  v 
materials,  iron,  hemp  and  wool,  is  so  groat  ^ 
to  be  almost  prohibitory — that  it  is  calcuI.tUu 
to  delude  the  agncultural  interest  to  siipji*ii  i 
measure  which  will  enhance  the  price  of  wtjut 
clothing  to  every  laboring  man  in  the  co  nm  i- 
nity— to  increase  the  expense  of  almost  ever;, 
implement  tor  farming,  and  every  machmc  ti : 
maiiulacturing:  and  the  cost  of  every  ship  c 
vessel  in  our  extended  inland,  coasting  and  toi- 
eign  commerce. 

Improved  mode  of  carrying  out  anchors  in  ship'* 

liOOtS. 

An  elegant  model  of  a  boat,  on  a  ptcular 
construction,  to  effect  this  purpose  with  much 
more  ease  and  safety  than  has  hitherto  been  ac- 
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,  li.shed  by  iargerhodU  by  tIk  Ltu'iuury  me- 
has  been  some  tinie  in  our  [>i  b^^-:aioT1  ;  ai^xl 

ncounlof  its  proptii  tu  s  f^liuU  hk-  htid  btiurt 
;  j.ublic  next  week,  Hliile  the  hi^biy  finished 
.  with  anchor,  c;ibliv  to-  will  be  placed  wX 
t  btlice  for  the  inspectiim  of  merclwiti  iJid 
a  nianders  or  vessels.  The  plan  has  been 
1.  (  .  highly  approved  of,  and  adopted  by  seve- 
t  his  Majesty's  finest  vessels  ;  and  tcsiimo- 
.  s  ot  its  excellence,  from  the  coinmanders, 

It  ssed  to  ihe  ingenious  and  able  inventor,  a 
,  liv  marine. architect  of  Woolwich*  are  in  our 
session.  ,     [Liver/iooi  Mercury, 

,  d  ral  quabnes  of  Oysters  in  Fevers  and  Con 
suw/itions. 

<  iv^ters  are  a  n^ild,  balsamic  and  cooling  arti- 
.  ut  food,  and  are  of  the  utmost  benefit  to  those 
are  troubled  with  warm  flushings  of  the 
and  other  feverish  symptoms,  usually  telt 
.(dines,  and  in  nervous  and  iri^itable  consti- 

i.  ns.  It  is  quite  possible,  indeed,  by  making 
rii  a  principal  part  of  a  meal,  to  prevent,  in  a 

'     measure,  the  irritation  and  heat  which 
.  duces  the  hacking  and  distressful  cough  in 
more  advanced  stage  of  consumption.  Oys- 
indeed,  and  other  mild  nourishing  food, 
:  1  often   altfigether  prevent  consumption  in 
s'  who  are  disposed  to  it  from  hereditary 
ii:ses. 

A  Noung  lady,  of  very  narrow  chest,  and  slen- 
M  consumptive  make,  whose  mother  and  two 
us  died  of  declines — by  avoiding  beef,  mut- 
■ ,  pork,  and  all  sorts  of  red  meat,  and  confining 
f  ^clt  wholly  to  a  diet  of  oysters,  and  other 
:i  fish,  while,  they  were  in  season,  and  to 
kd  chickens  and  other  white  meats,  with  bis 
./b  .iihtead  of  bread,  and  rice  instead  of  vege- 
If  s,  soon  became  healthy  and  active,  and  es- 
:td  for  many  years  the  dangerous  decline 
!i  h  threatened  her.   It  is  to  be  remarked, 
,  v.t  vtT,  that  oysters,  when  too  copiously  eaten, 
t  loo  cold  for  very  weak  stomachs,  unless  ac 

ii.  j.onied  with    good  pej 
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lieapt  r  than  gortsrhrn  v  wittks,  iintl  nitue  fasily 
oljtaiiujd.  I'lie  bottles  nivist  be  hllfd  asjiuK  tht> 
can  be  packed,  and  corks  being  stuck  Hghlly  into 
them,  they  are  to  be  placed  upfighl  in  a  kettle 
Qf  Mlhcttb^  {ri^tially  to  about  160°  or 

170^  of  Fdirelili^tf;  Ibi^  Is  to  say,  until  the  wa- 
ter feels  very  hot  to  the  linger,  but  docs  not 
scald*  This  degree  of  heat  Is  to  be  kept  t<>v 
half  an  hour,  and  then  the  bottles  being  laken 
out  one  by  one,  they  are  to  be  filled  up  to  within 
an  inch  of  the  cork  with  boiling  water,  the  cork 
fitted  very  close  and  tight,  and  the  bottle  laid  on 
its  side,  that  the  cork  be  kept  moist.  To  pre- 
vent fermentation  and  mould,  the  bottles  are  to 
be  turned  once  or  twice  a  week,  for  the  first 
week  or  two,  and  once  or  twice  a  month  after- 
wards. 

When  applied  to  use,  some  of  the  liquor  first 
poured  off  serves  to  put  into  pies,  &c.  instead  of 
water,  and  the  remamder  being  bt)ikd  up  with  a 
little  sugar,  will  make  a  rich  and  agreeable 
syrup. 

The  fruit  ought  not  to  be  cracked  by  the  heat. 
They  may  be  picked  out  of  the  bottles  with  a 
bent  wire  or  iron  skewer. 

APPLE  JELLY. 
Peel  and  quarter  a  half  bushel  of  white  pippin 
apples,  and  throw  them  into  cold  water  to  pre- 
vent their  becoming  dark  coloured.  When  all 
are  done,  put  them  into  boiling  water,  and  let 
them  remain  in  it,  until  they  are  entirely  stewed. 
Then  pass  the  water  and  apples  through  a  sieve, 
or  flannel ;  then  proceed  in  making  the  jelly  in 
the  same  manner  as  with  currants.  The  juice  of 
a  lemon  must  be  put  into  the  syrup.  The  peel- 
ings of  the  lemon  must  be  cooked  separately, 
with  loaf  sugar,  and  put  into  the  jelly  when 
finished. 


CURH.VN  r  WINE. 
Fifty-five  pnii3ids  of  cui*raiit»,  produced  fouv 
und  a  half  galioas  of  juice  ;  tlua  put  ifilo  a 
gallon  keg,  and  20  Iba.  of  su^ar  addedi  uid  ihm 
hlled  with  water:  as  ltoll|iti9rdeem«ed  by  fef- 
menting,  and  running  bvtfr  the  btmg»  the  jefi<^I^ 
rnry  wfts  supplied  by  water  :  three  pints  of  bmn- 
'ly  were  adtled.  W^cll  disiiilltd  appU*  brandy  an* 
swera  perfectly  well.  Light  coloured  bmwn  mi* 
gar,  or  clean  Havanna  sugar,  should  be  used. 

To  make  sfroutf  or  bookbinders  /ia«re.— Mix 
wheaten  flour  first  in  cold  water,  then  boil  it  till 
it  be  of  a  glutinous  consistence  ;  this  makes  com- 
mon paste.  When  you  wish  it  to  be  of  a  strong- 
er nature,  mix  a  fourth,  fifth  or  sixth  of  tJie 
weight  of  the  flour,  of  powderecl  allum ;  and 
where  it  is  wanted  of  a  stiU  more  tenacious  qua- 
lity, add  a  little  powdered  resin. 

—  o^—  

PUBLISHED  IN  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER,  BY  OR- 
DER  OF  THE  STATE. 

A  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  at  and  de- 
livered from  Magruder*s  Inspection  Warehouse, 
during  the  quarter  commencing  on  the  first  Mon- 
day in  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
three,  and  ending  on  the  first  Mondav  in  April, 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-three. 


Number  in- 
spected. 


Number  de- 
livered. 


l)on»«Tttic 

(fTOWUl. 


17 


73 


Gr.'Wthnot 
oftKi* 
state. 


Rt>in- 
ipectnl. 


Total. 


17 


73 


NAYLOR  &  WILSON,  Insp  ectors. 
Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  Feb.  16,  1824. 

J  rue  Co/iy,  from  the  orig-inal  rejiort  on  file 
in  this  office^ 

B.  HAR WOOD,  Tr.  W.  S.  Md. 


A  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  at  and  de- 
livered from  Magruder's  Inspection  Warehouse 


TOMATOE,  OR  LOVE  APPLE  CATSUP. 
Slice  the  apples  thin,  and  over  every  layer 

sprinkle  a  little  salt ;  cover  them,  and  let  them  ^    _   ^.^....^aw 

>ej»per,  or  cayenne.-— i  jig  i^enty-four  hours  ;  then  beat  them  well,  and  during  the  quarter,  commencing  on  the  fTrst  M^^ 
v:ar  ought  never  to  be  used  by  those  whok-,j„j„er  tj^en^  l^j^lf  an  hour  in  a  bell-mecal  kettle  ;  day  in  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-three 
t  (>\  sters  "  to  ernch  their  blood,"  or  to  pre-L^^^  i^ace  and  allspice,  strain  through  a  sieve,  and  and  ending  on  the  first  Monday  in  July  eiKhteen 
T.t  consumptions.   Instead  of  vmegar  a  very  gjjj„iner  again.    When  cold,  add  two  cloves  of  hundred  and  twenty-three, 
lie  white  wine  may  be  added  ;  but  not  whenjsj^allotts  cut  small,  and  half  a  gill  of  brandy  to 


•tie  is  a  fever  or  cough.  When  too  many 
•  <ters  have  been  incautiously  eaten,  and  are 
.1  lying  cold  and  heavy  on  the  stomach,  we 


an  infallible  and  imniediatc  remedy  in  hot 
•  :1k,  ol  which  half  a  pint  may  be  drank,  and  it 
^il!  quickly  dissolve  the  oysters  into  a  bland, 
't^aniy  jelly.   Weak  and  consumptive  persons 


each  bottle,  which  must  be  corked  tight,  and 
kept  in  a  cool  place. 


Duioetcie 
growth 

Growth  not 
uf  thU 
statu. 

spected. 

TotaL 

Number  in- 
spected. 

50 

50 

Number  de- 
livered. 

79 

79 

•T».,«  A  Auspcciors. 

Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  Feb.  16,  1824. 
True  Co/iy,  from  the  original  re/iort  on  fiie 
in  this  office,  . 

B.  HAR  WOOD.  Tr.  W.S.Md. 


MUTTON  HAMS. 
Mix  two  ounces  of  brown  sugar  with  an  ounce 
of  fine  bay  salt,  and  half  a  table  spoonful  of  salt] 

uld   always  take  this  after  their  meal 

;bicrs. 

METHOD  OF  PRESERVING  FRUIT 

VM'I  HOUT  SUGAR. 
T  Saddington, —  Trans,  Sac,  of  jirts^  vol,  26. 
1  he  expense  of  sugar  is  frequently  urged  as  a  | 
»f  Hx.n  for  not  preserving  fruits,  and  to  this  may 
^  aMded  the  uncertainty  of  success  from  the 
^  uMg  fermentable  qualities  of  many  fruits. 
[  liLV  may  be  preserved  for  a  length  of  time  with- 
r  -iT  sugar,  by  baking  or  boiling,  and  then  closely 

V  pping  them  up  ;  but  if  the  cork  become  dry,  ter,  put  it  into  a  large  jar,  and  let  it  stand  48  hours 
if.e  atmosphtric  air  exchanges  place  with  what  by  the  side  of  the  fire  ;  strain  off  inioa  cask,  and  "Number  ] 
is  in  pregnaled  by  the  fruit,  which  then  soon  add  to  it  eight  pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  seven  quarts 
bt  ci  mes  mouldy  :  but  fruits  may  be  preserved  in; of  brandy,  the  juice  of  twelve  lemons,  and  of 
y  (k'  condition  by  the  following  process,  for  two  twelve  bitter  oranges;  peel  the  skins  of  them  ve- 

■  ^«  s,  or  for  a  longer  time,  even  in  hot  climates  ;  ry  thin,  which  put  into  the  spirits,  the  night  be  .     

a-     me  that  were  done  in  1806,  have  been  expos-  fore,  and  pour  the  spirits  off  the  skins,  when  you  NAYLOR  &  WILSON,  Inspectors, 

tii  r,  an  upper  room  to  the  sunduringthe  whole  of  put  it  into  the  cask.  Cork  up  the  cask  for  three  Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  Feb.  16,  1824! 
t  .u  s  niinf  r,  without  injurv.  or  four  weeks  till  the  liquor  is  fine,  and  shake  the      True  Cofiy  from  the  original  re/iort  on  ^ filt- 

'1  ht  fruii  being  clean  picked,  and  not  too  ripe,  is.  cask  tor  the  first  week  to  dissolve  the  sugar:  a.^^w  office. 

be  put  into  wine  or  porter  bottles,  as  they  are|very  small  quantity  of  isinglass  helps  to  fine  it.    |  B.  HARWOOD,  Tr.  W.  S.  Md. 


petre;  rub  the  ham  therewith,  and  lay  it  in  a 
deep  dish  ;  baste  and  turn  it  twice  a  day  for  three  | 
days;  throw  away  the  pickle  which  in  this  time 
will  have  drained  from  the  ham,  and  wipe  it  dry. 
Rub  it  again  with  the  same  mixture  of  sugar,  &c. 
one  day,  and  baste  it  the  next,  for  ten  days,  turn- 
ing it  every  day.  Smoke  for  ten  days,  (with  A.report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  at  and  de- 
green  hickory,  if  possible.)  The  hams  are  best  livered  from  Magruder's  Inspection  Warehouse 
eaten  cold.  during  the  quarter,  commencing  the  first  Monday 

  |m  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-three,  and 

GINGER  WINE.  endmg  the  first  day  of  October,  eighteen  hundred 

To  sixteen  quarts  of  water,  add  one  pound  of  gin-  twenty-three. 
ger  bruised,  (not  powdered,)  infuse  it  in  boiling  wa- 


IDonvenic  I 
growih.  I 


Growth  DOC 
of  this 
nate. 


Re4f>. 
■pected. 


in- 
spected. 


Number  de- 
livered. 


370 


299 


370 


299 


AMEHICAN  FARMRIl. 


[Fcbi-uaiy  192^. 


mON  CARRIAGE  WHEELS. 
C.  Hoxie,  of  the  city  of  Hudson,  has  been 
engaged  a  number  of  years  in  making  an  im- 
provement in  carriage  wheels ;  which  consists 
in  the  rims  and  spokes  being  mad^  of  wrought 
iron,  and  the  hub  of  cast  iron.  These  wheels 
are  so  put  together,  that  it  is  impossible  for  a 
spoke  to  get  loose  ;  of  course  they  are  strong  and 
very  durable,  the  weight  about  the  same  as 
those  made  of  wood,  and  all  the  centre  part  of 
50  of  those  wheels  may  be  completed  in  15 
minutes. 

The  inventor  being  desirous  of  having  them 
generally  introduced,  invites  the  attention  of 
furnace  companies,  manufacturers  of  iron,  and 
such  as  may  feel  disposed  to  purchase  a  pri- 
vilege for  making  those  'Vheels.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  but  such  an  establishment  would  be 
lucrative  to  the  owners,  and  beneiicial  to  the 
public,  as  also  an  article  of  extensive  exporta 
tiou.  It  is  believed  that  but  a  few  years  will 
roll  away,  before  wooden  wheels,  for  carria- 
ges of  every  description,  will  be  rolled  out  of 
existence.  All  stages  oug)it  to  be  furnished  with 
iron  wheels,  having  the  rims  plated  with  steel, 
especially  in  the  winter,  on  account  of  the  safe- 
ty of  passengers. — JS/orthem  Whig', 

REFINEMENT. 


This  answer  back  Elias  sent ; 

His  office  books  he  never  lent. 

But  Joe  mighty  call  if  that  would  do. 

And  in  his  office  read  it  through. 

It  chanc'd,  Elias  on  the  morrow. 

To  Joe,  his  bellows  sent  to  borrow. 

My  bellows  tell  my  worthy  friend, 

Says  Joe,  is  what  1  never  lend. 

But  he  may  call,  if  he's  inclin'd  to. 

And  blow  all  day,  if  he's  a  mind  to, 

MOM 

PHILADELPHIA  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMO- 
TING AGRICULTURE. 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Socie- 
ty for  Promoting  Agriculture,  held  on  Tues- 
day, the  20th  of  January  last,  the  following 
gentlemen  were  elected  officers  for  the  en^iing 
year. 

President — Richard  Peters. 

Fice  Presidents, 
William  Tilghman,      1  Robert  Coleman,  of 
James  Mease.  M.  D.    I  Lancaster. 
Nicholas  Biddle,  I 

Treasurer — William  M.  Walmsley. 
Secretary — William  H.  Keating. 
jlseistant  Secretary — William  S.  Warder. 
Curators, 


Israel  Cope, 


It  is  amusing  to  observe  how  little  cleanliness  ij^^gy^^^^  Longstreth, 

and  comfort  the  Romans  enjoyed,  with  all  their  ■ 

wealth  and  power,  and  ingenious  luxiiR  y.  Miiny 
things  with  which  our  Alms  Houses  are  supplied, 
were  wanting:  in  the  imperial  palace  of  Rome. 
To  give  one  instance  for  many;  forks  were  ut  V'^ir""" 
terly  unknown  to  them  ;  nor  were  they  used  in  ^acchens  Colhns, 
Europe  until  Henry  IV.  of  France,  somewhere  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  discovered  that  they  were 
for  certain  purposes,  quite  as  convenient  as  fin- 
gers. The  first  fork  used  in  Christendom,  a 
great  steel  thing,  one  prong  of  which  would 
make  ten  forks  of  these  degenerate  days,  is  now 
or  was  lately  in  the  Castle  of  Pau. 


Joseph  Cloud, 
Adam  Eckfeldt. 

Reuben  Haines, 

Committee  oj  Corresfiondence, 
Richard  Peters,  I  James  Mease, 

William  Tjlghman,      I  John  Vaughao. 

/.idrarian— William  S,  Warder. 


bushel,  7  0  to  75  cts — cleaned,  cask,  g8— Fl 
per  lb.  10  to  11  cts. — Hemp,  Russia,  $1  75  ton,- 
Country  dew  rot,  7  cts.  per  lb. — do.  vater  r  • 
9  cts. — Hops,  fresh,  35  cts.  per  lb. — Hides,  di  , 
ed,  15  to  19  cts.  per  lb — Hog's  lard,  12  ct 
per  lb. — ^Lime,  per  bushel.  30  to  33  cts — I.- 
ther,  soal,  best,  24  to  27  cts.  per  lb.— do  E 
tern  tan,  18  to  20  cts. — Lumber,  board  mea^u 
ment,  cargo  prices  :~Of  the  following  articl- 
we  give   the  yard  pl-ices. — Oak  timber  ar 
scant  $1  to  I  25 — Boards  all  sizes,  $1  50  tn 
— Pine  scantling,  do.  gl  to  1  25 — Boards  4- 
Sl  to  I  25— White  do.  5-4.  Jl  75  to  2  50— »: 
CO.  4  4,  ^1  15  to  1  30— do.  cl.  4-4,  gl  80— Shin 
glcs,  cyp.  18  in. — $3  to  3  50 — Shingles,  junip.  . 
dq.  ^7  50  to  7  75— jun.  com.  g3  50  to  5 — Sta\  ( 
W.  O  pipe,  840  to  45-  do.  hhd.  g25— do  fy 
$15  to  17— R.  O.  bbl.  gl5— do.  hhd.  j?!"- 
Wool,  fleece,  merino  full  blood,  35  to  40  c 
per  lb. — Cropped,  28  to  30  cts. — Common  cotK 
try,  20  to  30  cts.— Skinner,  35  to  40  cts.— Wh  - 
assorted  and  cleaned,  any  of  the  above  ^-ill 
tain  an  advance  of  15  to  20  cts. 

Retail  firices  of  firovision  mar4rrf— Beef,  prime 
pieces,  10  cts. — Veal,  10  cts.— Mutton,  5  to  6  cts.— 
Turkeys,  75  cts.  to  -1 — Gee^c,  50  to  56 
— Ducks,  Canvashacks,  gl  25  to  2 — Red  head^ 
50  to  75  cts.— Chickens  per  pair,  50  to  62 A  a- 
— Kggs,  12^  cents — Butter,  first  quality,  20  m 
31  cts. — Trmips,  per  bushel,  50  cts.— Potatoes 
do.  50  cts. — Parsnips,  do.  62*  cts.-^Celery,  s 
to  10  cts.— Carrots,  4  to  6  cts.<— Cabbages,  2 
cts.  &c.  &c. 


TEA. 

This  shrub  is  propagated  by  seeds,  which  are 
sown  in  holes  three  or  four  inches  deep.  Nothing 
is  used  but  the  leaves.  It  bears  great  plenty 
at  three  years  of  age,  but  fewer  at  seven.  It 
is  then  cut  down  to  the  stem  and  shoots  out  sprigs, 
cveVy  one  of  which  bears  nearly  as  many  leaves 
as  a  whole  shrub.  It  is  cultivated  in  most  pro 
vinces  of  China ;  but  is  not  equally  good  every 
where,  though  they  are  always  careful  to  place 
it  in  a  southern  aspect,  and  in  valleys.  That 
which  grows  in  stony  ground  is  far  preferable  to 
what  grows  in  a  light  soil ;  but  the  worst  soil 
is  that  which  is  produced  in  a  clayish  ground  ; 
but  its  different  degree  of  perfection  is  more 
owing  to  the  season  in  which  it  is  gathered,  than 
to  the  difference  of  soil.  The  first  crop  is  ga- 
thered in  Mai'ch,  when  the  leaves  are  small  and 
delicate,  and  this  is  called  imperial  tea,  because 
It  is  chiefly  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  court,  and 
people  of  fashion.  The  second  crop  is  gathered 
m  April,  and  the  l^.st  and  coarsest  in  May.  That 
however  which  is  imported  is  adulterated  by 
mixtures  of  other  leaves,  so  that  tea  in  its  purity 
and  excellence  is  only  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  na- 
tives themselves. 

FROM  THE  PORTLAND  GAZETTE. 

THE  RETOR-FcOURTEOUS. 
Two  neighboring  lawyers,  clever  fellows, 
One  lack'd  a  book,  and  one  a  bellows. 
Their  names  perhaps  you'd  like  to  know  : 
Elias  one — the  other  Joe. 
Joe  sent  a  message  to  Elias, 
For  MsfiannoM^s  Aisi  Frius: 


Eartract  of  a  letter  to  the  Editor^  from  a  friend 
in  Albany y  dated  20th  February, 
"  Our  agricultural  prospects  are  at  present 
very  inauspicious: — Grain  did  not  attain  half  its 
ordinary  growth  before  the  winter  closed  upon 
it,  owing  to  the  cold  and  dry  autumn.  The 
month  of  January  has  afforded  the  novel  spec- 
tacle of  successive  rains  and  frosts.  The  mean 
temperature  for  the  ri^onth,  I  presume,  has 
been  fifteen  degrees  higher  than  usual.  Appre- 
hensions are  of  course,  entertained  that  the 
wheat  and  clover  are  seriously  injured,  if  not 
nearly  destroyed." 


Baltimore,  Friday,  February  27,  1824. 


FOR  SALE. 
One  half  blood  Aldemey  Cow  of  large  size, 
small  neck,  head,  and  horns,  of  brindle  colour, 
five  years  old  this  spring,  out  of  a  handsoir.c 
country  cow,  and  got  by  James  Creighton*s  mi- 
ported  Aldemey  bull. 

One  3  -4  Aldemey  heifer  calf  of  6  weeks  (^I  j. 
large  size,  of  a  beautiful  dark  red,  out  of  tli 
above  cow,  and  grot  by  George  Howard's  impor:- 
ed  Alderney  bull. 

One  half  Wood  three  years  old  Aldemey  hei- 
fer, now  with  calf  by  a  full  blood  Devon  bull, 
will  calve  in  July  next. — This  heifer  is  of  fin 
size,  out  of  one  of  General  RiJgley's  Bakewe: 
cows.  S'^ 
Apply  to  me  at  my  Agricultural  Repository, 
ROBERT  SINCLAIR. 


BALTIMORE  MARKET. 

PRICES  CURREJSTT^ORRECTED  weekly. 

Wharf  flour,  §5  37^— Howard-street,  do.  g5 
62 i — Best  family  do.  retail,  $7 — Wheat,  red, 
^1  10 — Com,  35  cts. — Rye,  40  cts. — Oats,  28 
to  30  cts.— Whiskey,  23  to  26— Butter,  inspect 
ed,  10  to  15  cts. — Coal,  Liverpool,  bushel  40  to 
45  cts. — Virgmia,  28  cts. — Susquehannah,  per  ton 
«,6  50  to  ir>7 — Rice,  per  cwt.  g3  75  to  g4 — Beef, 
northern  mess,  per  barrel  JglO — Cargo,  No.  1, 
g8  to  8  50 — do.  No.  2,  $6— Baltimore  prime, 
^10— Bacon  and  hams,  lOtollcts. — Cotton,  W. 
1.  Island,  18  to  20  cts. — Louisiana,  &c.  16  to  17  cts. 

 Georgia  upland,  14  to  16  cts.  —Alabama,  12  to 

13  cts — Candles,  mould,  12  to  13  cts — Dijit,  10 

to  11  cts  Spermaciti,  25 — Feathers,  live,  30  to 

35  cts. — Fish,  herrings,  Susquehanna,  g2  75 — Fall 
mackarel.  No.  1,  to  3,  ^4  50  to  ^7— Shad, 
trimmed,  jj!6  to  6  50— Flax  seed,  rough,  per 
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IHh.  KDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

'  THE  HOUSE  DIVIDED  AGAINST 

ITbELF  MUST  FALL." 
It  there  can  be  such  a  thing  asdegrees  in  truth, 
^  •  uld  say,  that  in  the  whole  catalogue  of  pro 
is  there  never  was,  nor  will  be,  one  more 
than  the  foregoing;  and  that  there  never 
>  i  ,  nor  probably  will  be  a  more  forcible  exem 
nralion  of  it,  than  the  late  address  of  L  C 
t^s,  Esq.  delivered  before  an  agricultural  so 
.  t\  at  Nortbamptou  in  MassichusethJ.  When 
'  ii  men  as  he  appears  to  be,  come  out  in  oppo 
K»n  to  the  best  interests  of  the  particular  class 
t  ^hich,  1  must  presume  he  is  a  member,  the 
riuence  which  he  is  likely  to  exercise  over 
i  luth  less  informed  than  his  own,  is  much  to  be 
cird.    For  his  eloquence  excites  our  admira- 
n ;  hid  uncommon  perspecuity  delights  our 
:  ici standings;  and  his  gi-eat  display  of  good 
linj^s,  so  warms  our  hearts,  that  we  are  thrown 
niOit  entirely  off  our  guard,  against  the  false 
:  j;ument  with  which,  (I  verily  believe,  uncon- 
*  i*»asly  to  himself,)  his  address  abounds.  This 
r  jneous  reasoning,  it  shall  be  my  humble  en- 
uvdur  to  attempt  to  detect;  as  it  threatens 
'  re  mischief  to  our  cause — from  being  the 
^  vui^ds  of  an  apparent,  and  I  dare  say  real  friend^ 
p  AW  hundred  wagon  loads  of  such  stuff,  as  we 
Lilly  see  written  on  this  subject, 
i  his  excellent  address,  contains  a  very  clear 
rrrt'ciation  of  the  most  important  principles  of 
I '  iiMcal  economy;  but  when  he  comes  to  apply 
Kill  to  the  great  interests  of  the  community,  it 
trul>  surprising,  that  he  should  fall  into  some 
>t  'he  most  striking  errors  of  those  writers,  pn 
sr.me  subject,  who  have  nothing  in  common 
■"ih  liiro,  but  these  erroneous  opinions.  Another 
tularity  in  his  address  is,  that  he  furnishes 
^"i.i^er  arguments  in  self  refiitation,  than  most 
i  u  probably  could  bring  against  him  ;  but  they 
separated  from  the  positions  which  he 
AS  10  tstablish,  that  their  connexion  and  con- 
\  e!»"'n^  tendency  require  to  be  pointed  out. 
He  first  assumes  as  a  fact,  that  agriculture  is 
rviocked  with  labour;  from  which  he  infers 
tt  thtf  excess  should  be  employed  in  something 
'-p  ;  as  the  best  means  of  creating  a  demand  for 
agricultural  products  now  so  abundant,  as 
-ell  fcr  little  or  nothing.    So  far,  so  good,  if 
'  '»«  true;  provided  he  leaves  the  sons  of  agri- 
•uje  to  find  out  this  blunder  for  themselves; 
vl  to  retain,  as  they  have  always  heretofore 
^♦^S5ed  the  liberty  of  choosing,  whether  they 
'  uU:  change  their  profession,  or  persevere  in  a 
-      bwsiness.    Mr.  Bates  having  previously 
It  down  as  a  first  principle,  that  no  losing 
'^iness  will  long  be  followed,  where  men  are 
to  determine  ;  and  that  all  men  have  an  in 
'v;Mi!ablc  right  to  change,  or  to  continue  their 
'  .tul  callings,  as  may  best  suit  their  inclina- 
'  us;  where  does  he  get  the  right,  for  govern- 
'  •  r.t  to  interfere  in  such  matters;  and  to  pre- 
^  r  he,  not  only  that  a  change  shal^  he  made^  but 
*'  I'oint  out  the  time  and  manner,  as  they  must 
s  if  they  take  his  advice,  wl.ere  he  says  : 
'  lyf  the  government^  therefore^  give  birth  and 
roucrion   to   manufacturts,  by  increasing  tht 
'•^'Kifon  imfiortutions^  cautiously  and  prudently 
1  I'm  ^t,  hut  to  the  needful  rxtent"    This  is  car- 
'4  the  matter  up  to  the  hub  at  once  ;  for  it 
.I*.  "  t  rth  and  protections^*  arc  to  be  given  at  eve 
h.izjTd     to  the  needful  extent^''* — that  is,  until 
Ikv  are  established  in  despite  of  all  obstacles; 
iie  caution  and  prudence  which  he  also  r^com-^ 

T.(l>  in  doing  it,  would  certainly  be  a  great  ag 
:  citation  of  the  evil,  instead  of  an  alleviation  ; 
:  r  who  would  not  prefer  being  shot,  or  hanged 
slant er,  to  being  put  to  death  by  slow  and  cq^- 
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tinual  torture  ^   But  the  best  of  it  is,  that  Mr- 
Bates  himself  has  saved  us,  (as  I  conceive,)  from 
the  apprehension  of  such  mischief,  should  the 
government,  instead  of  acting  upon  the  above 
advice,  without  farther  examination,  proceed  to 
the  following  passage  of  his  address,  wherein  he 
has  gone,  1  think  to  the  full  extent  of  denying 
the  right  to  do,  that  which  he  has  recommended 
**  The  classification,  (says  he,)  of  men  in  socie- 
ty is  not  arbitrary ^  but  grows  out  of  the  nature 
of  things.    You  may  as  well  therefore  at  tern  fit  to 
change  the  immutable  principles  upon  which  so- 
ciety is  founded^  as  to  change  the  organization  of 
it  in  this  particular.    You  cannot  do  the  one  with^ 
out  the  other.     Each  depa^'tment  of  industry, 
whether  intellectual  or  corporeal,  is  filled,  be- 
cause there  is  something  in  it  to  be  done,  by 
which  subsistence,  or  distinction,  or  both  may 
be  gained.    This  diversity  of  occupation  forms 
classes,  all  governed  by  the  same  motive,  and 
posting  with  what  ability  they  have^  to  the  same  re 
suits,    H'ere  you  to  take  the  fabric  of  the  social 
state  to  pieces,  thtrefore,  it  would  make  itself  up 
again,  in  the  same  general  form,"    And  yet, 
only  a  few  paragraphs  before,  he  has  advised 
government  to  undertake  this  very  job,  the  inu- 
tility, and  unlawfulness  of  which  he  has  so  clear- 
ly and  happily  illustrated.    Now,  if  his  last 
quoted  position  be  true — and  I  pronounce  it  un- 
deniably so,  at  least  by  any  man  having  the  small- 
est pretensions  to  common  sense;  where  in  the 
name  of  that  common  sense,  would  be  either  the 
use,  or  the  justice  of  such  compulsory,  "taking 
to  pieces,"  this  grand  social  fabric,  the  classifi- 
cation of  which  is  very  properly  said  to  result 
from  the  nature  of  things,  as  would  ensue,  were 
the  national  legislature  to  attempt,  either  by 
high  duties  or  any  other  means,  to  change  the 
relative  numbers  of  the  different  classes  into 
which  society  naturally  divides  itself.  Ought 
not  the  obvious  inefficacy  of  the  attempt  to  alter, 
direct,  and  controul  this  right  of  self  division,  in 
herent  in  every  community,  so  perspicuously  point 
ed  out  by  Mr.  Bates,  to  satisfy  even  the  most  scep- 
tical, that  government  cannot  possibly  possess 
any  such  power.    Again,  Mr.  d.  says ;  **  here 
you  have  perfect  security  for  life,  liberty,  and 
property.    Here  you  have  equal  rights,  and 
A'qual  honors."  But  how  can  this  possibly  be  true, 
f  the  mode  by  which  I  sustain  life,  the  liberty 
of  chosing  this  mode,  and  the  property  acquired 
in  exercising  it,  are  all  so  far  subject  to  the  will 
of  government,  that  they  may  alter  the  first  by 
taking  away  the  second ;  and  may  transfer  to 
others  any  portion  of  the  last,  which  they  please, 
'*/o  the  needful  extent  of  giving  birth  and  pro- 
lection  to  manufactures  r*    How  can  this  possi- 
bly be  true,  if  our  goveniraent  can  enhance  the 
price  of  all  the  articles  we  consume,  not  for 
general  purposes,  as  in  the  ca.sc  of  a  tax  produ- 
cing public  revenue,  (which  they  have  a  right  to 
impose,)  but  for  the  private  benefit  of  a  minority 
of  its  citizens  ^    If  this  be  equality  of  right,  in 
God's  name  let  us  no  longer  make  any  boast  of 
it,  as  a  peculiar  privilege  of  inestimable  value  ; 
for  the  most  despotic  governments  of  the  world 
have  identically  the  same. 

What  Mr.  B.  says  on  the  subject  of  competi- 
tion amounts  to  this — "Let  us  give  up  the  cer 
tainty  of  that  greater  competition  which  now 
exists  between  all  the  manufacturers  of  foreign 
countries,  and  such  as  we  now  have  at  home, 
securing  lowness  of  price,  and  excellence  of 
quality  in  all  our  purchases;  for  that  partial  and 
contingent  competition  which  it  is  supposed  will 
follow  among  our  manufacturers  alone,  should 
the  duties  be  i*aised  high  enough  to  exclude  or 
greatly  lessen  the  importation  of  foreign  commo- 
dities; the  inevitable  effect  of  which,  would  be 
to  leave  the  whole  class  of  consumers  dependent 
for  an  indefinite  time,  upon  this  contingency  for 


a  supply  of  all  their  wants,  at  greatly  increased 
prices  too,  with  greatly  diminihhed  means  of 
procurement. 

In  regard  to  his  most  paradoxical  assertion, 
that  we  ought  to  give  more  for  an  article  of  do- 
mestic, than  of  foreign  manufacture  ;  1  must 
say,  that  he  evidently  takes  for  granted,  what 
he  ought  first  to  have  proved — to  wit,  that  an 
increase  of  manufacturing  establishments  must 
occasion  an  increased  consumption  of  agricultu- 
ral products.    This  cannot  be  true,  at  least  as 
to  the  two  great  staples,  bread  stuffs  and  meats, 
unless  the  population  of  the  whole  country  is 
also  augmented.    For  if  the  same  number  of 
citizens  are  only  classified  differently,  so  as  mere- 
ly to  change  the  relative  numbers  of  cultivators 
and  manufacturers,  it  is  most  manifest  that  the 
same  quantity  of  fcod  will  be  consumed,  as  be- 
fore.  Our  citizens  being  numerically  what  they 
were,  can  neither  eat  nor  drink  more  than  they 
did.   The  only  alteration  will  be,  that  the  pro- 
ducers of  this  food,  being  diminished  by  some  of 
them  being  obliged  to  turn  manufacturers,  those 
who  still  continue  to  provide  it,  must  of  course 
get  a  higher  price  ;  but  how  this  is  to  benefit 
the  country  at  large,  can  be  much  more  readily 
asserted,  than  believed.   If  this  higher  price  is 
the  consequence  only  of  diminished  supply,  (as 
it  evidently  is,)  the  whole  value  of  this  supply — 
estimated  in  any  way  you  please,  cannot  exceed, 
*f  indeed,  it  would  equal  the  whole  value  of  the 
much  larger  supply  at  a  lower  price.   Our  sur- 
plus products  have  not  yet  perished  on  our  hands, 
and  until  they  do — until  they  sell  for  so  little,  as 
not  to  leave  some  profit,  after  paying  for  the  la- 
bour bestowed  on  them  ;  they  will  continue  to  be 
produced,  unless  government  should  force  a  por- 
tion of  our  agriculturists  b)  means  of  high  duties 
to  abandon  their  avocation.   Yet  it  is  upon  the 
supposition  of  a  considerable  part  of  these  pro- 
ducts, being  altogether  unsaleable;  as  ivell  as 
upon  the  assumption,  that  a  mere  change  in  the 
relative  proportions  of  our  classes,  while  their 
^Sgt-egate  number  remains  the  same,  can  increase 
the  demand  for  agricultural  productions,  that 
Mr.  Bates  erects  his  fine  air  castle  for  augment- 
ing the  national  wealth,  by  taxing  agriculture 
and  commerce,  to  "give  birth  and  protection  to 
manufactures."  ^ 

Before  it  possibly  could  be  advantageous  in  a 
national  point  of  view,  to  give  more  for  domes- 
tic, than  for  foreign  manufactures,  Mr.  Bates,  or 
some  body  else  for  him,  must  pro\e,  that  the 
whole  amount  of  sales  made  by  our  domestic 
producers, — I  do  not  mean  at  \Valtham.  Provi- 
dence, Munson,  and  Soutliwick  alone,  but 
throughout  the  whole  United  States,  would  ex- 
ceed in  value,  what  they  do  at  present,  by  more 
than  the  difference  of  the  whole  additional  sum 
which  they  will  have  to  pay  in  consequence  of 
the  increased  price,  of  the  whole  of  their  pur- 
chasers. Can  it  be  necessary  to  add,  that  unless 
such  excess  of  value  would  result  from  the  ex- 
ercise of  such  excess  of  legislative  authority, 
the  nation  at  large  could  not  possibly  ^ain  any 
benefit  by  this  most  delectable  scheme,  for  a 
new  and  coerced  classification  of  the  good  people 
of  our  Union.  I  call  it  new,  because  its  advo- 
cates in  enumerating  the  various  blessin.qs  to  be 
thereby  dispensed,  assert  that  it  will  diminish 
the  number  of  agriculturists,  which  they  have 
discovered,  is  too  great;  and  will  augment  the 
number  of  manufacturers,  which  they  affirm  to 
be  too  small ;  although  most  strange  to  say,  these 
few  are  unable — according  to  their  own  declara- 
tions, to  live  by  trades  which  already  divide  from  ^ 
15  to  18  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested.  That 
this  is  true  of  Waltham,  and  several  other  es- 
tablishments, I  have  the  most  unquestionable 
authority  for  believing  ;  while  it  is  equally  true, 
that  poor  agriculture,  the  ill  fatetl  subject  of  so 
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luvch  praise,  so  many  prayers,  so  niuch  parental 
holici tilde  on  the  part  of  our  legislatoi*s,  but  at 
tlie  same  time  of  so  much  oppression,  can  scarce- 
ly (In  ide  3  per  cent,  for  /icr  labours  ;  and  is  yet 
called  upon  fur  a  slill  farther  reduction.  She  al- 
ready pays,  either  directly  or  indirectly  almost 
every  cent  of  every  tax  imposed  either  for  state 
cr  national  purp(»^t's;  but  she  is  still  deemed, 
(as  it  would  appear,)  too  plethoric,  and  must 
tlierefore  be  subjected  to  yet  greater  depletion. 
Far  better  would  it  be  to  make  a  finish  of  her  at 
once  ;  and  let  it  be  hereafter,  fully  understood, 
that  she  is  to  work  for  others,  anvl  to  any  extent 
Ihey  pk-ase,  whenever  called  upon;  and  that 
too,  without  the  least  murmur  or  complaint.  I 
have  denominated  the  proposed  measure,  a  co- 
erced classification  of  the  good  people  of  our 
TJfiion,  because  law  is  called  upon  to  effect  that 
which  the  free  citizens  of  our  country  are  not 
expected  to  do  roluntarily.  This  brings  me 
back  t(>  the  old  enquiry,  which  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated — whence  comes  the  right  of  such 
violent  interference,  as  that  which  is  required  of 
government  ?    Cui  b«no — for  whose  benefit  is  it 


palling  depravity  of  morals,  as  shocking  to  huma 
nity,  as  it  is  poisonous  to  every  genuine  source  of 
ational  happiness :  And  it  is  with  a  host  amount- 
ing to  some  millions  of  people,  thus  organised, 
and  t/iU8  managed,  tliat  we  are  required  to  com- 
pete, in  order  to  undersell  them  ! 

Most  of  the  advocates  of  this  competition, 
being  fully  aware  of  the  conclusions  to  be 
drawn  from  such  facts,  endeavour,  (I  except 
Mr.  Bates,)  to  represent  human  nature  as  quite 
a  different  affair  on  the  western  side  of  the  At- 
lantic-— What  they  have  said,  may  be  transla- 
ted mto  intelligible  language  by  some  such  para- 
phrase as  the  following: — We  will  not  work  our 
people  near  as  hard — say  not  more  than  nine  or 
ten  hours  in  four-and-twenty — we  will  feed  them 
well  with  meat  and  bread  : — we  will  give  our  lit- 
tle boys  and  girls  plenty  of  time  to  run  about  and 
kick  up  their  heels  to  keep  them  healthy,  provi- 
ded they  have  any  spirits  left  to  do  it,  after  ten 
hours  confinement  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  crowd- 
ed factory: — we  will  take  special  care  of  their 
morals — aye,  their  morula,  by  sending  them  to 
school  a  considerable  part  of  their  time ;  and  when 


asked  >  Certainly  not  for  that  of  the  Nation. —  they  get  to  an  age  to  be  taking  improper  liber- 
Eitber  it  is  not  true,  as  ue  are  told  on  all  hands, 'ties  with  each  other, — why  they  shall  be  most 
that  we  are  free  to  choose  whatever  lawful  cal- '  studiously  kept  apart : — moreover,  we  will  make 
ling  we  please  ;  or  government  cannot  jpossiblyjthem  attend  prayers  night  and  morning,  and  go 
have  the  power  to  render  this  freedom  of  choice  to  church  every  Sunday,  supplying  them  con- 
uiterly  nugatory,  by  making  the  adopted  calling 'stantly  with  Bibles  and  Testaments:  we  w?ll  ne- 
too  unprofitable  to  live  by  it.  If  however,  in  the  ver  tui*n  them  adrift  to  become  parish  nuisances, 
expicise  of  this  liberty  to  choose,  I  take  up  a  (as  those  hard  hearted  English  do,)  when  worn 
profession  which  proves  to  be  a  bad  one,  (that  of  out  by  noxious  occupations  in  our  service;  oh| 
a  manufacturer,  for  example,)  this  is  my  ownjno!  we  can  never  be  so  cruel  and  wicked, — we 
affair,  one  of  the  results  of  this  free  agency  ;( wMl  keep  them  as  the  apples  of  our  eyes.  All' 
and  ought  of  course,  to  be  at  my  own  risk.   No  this  and  a  great  deal  more  will  we  do,  provided ! 


tion,  1  applic.    to  Mr.  Champion,  andofft^it 
price,  much  higher,  than  that  which,  he  had  ^ 
ceived  for  the  bull,  you  imported,  or  than  > 
had  asked,  for  such  an  one,  as  he  support 
would  satisfy  me.    He  answered,  •*  I  regret  it 
**not  in  my  power  to  send  you  a  bull,  possess: 
"the  many  qualifications  you  expect,  the 
scription  you  have  given  of  Denton,  it  is»  ia 
possible  for  me  to  equal*."    I  proposed  to  p.- 
to  Mr.  Champion  more  than  he  had  deman  S 
as  I  did  not  suppose,  that  he  would  send  : 
America,  his  finest  bulls,  at  sirty  guinea:*,  ; 
the  moment  he  was  selling  Brigade  Major, 
Blaize,  at  one  hundred,  and  one  hufidred  ^ 
fifty,  upon  his  farm.    I  have  no  doubt  from  t:. 
points,  and  shape  of  Wye  Comet,  and  the  pf 
grees,  of  some  of  his  stock  that  he  possesses 
fine  cattle,  as  anv  man  in  England,  although  1 
confess,  I  was  of  a  very  different  impressu : 
until  I  had  seen  this  calf  by  Blaizi!..   If  y 
have,  any  doubt,  of  the  valuable  properties^  • 
the    Imfiroved  Short  /^or;/*,**  as  milkers,  quK 
fteders,  and  small  consumers — I  should  be  ^\  \ 
to  convince  you  on  my  farm,  that  in  early  maturi: 
and  all  these  essential  items,  their  excellence 
determined,  by  the  degree  of  affinity,  to  the  pi.: 
blood.      I  am,  dear  sir. 

Most  truly  your's, 

JOHN  HARE  POWM 
Powelton,  Philadelfihia  County^ ") 
February  17,  1824.  S 


other  man  is  bound,  still  less  a  majority  of  the 
nation,  by  any  principle  either  of  reason  or  jus- 
tice, to  pay  for  my  en.ors  of  calculation  in  regard 
to  my  own  private  interests :  consequently  both 
justice  and  reason  are  violated  by  that  govern- 
rncnt  which  rndcrtakes  to  coerce  this  payment 
fi  om  others,  to  compensate  mc  for  my  blunders. 
But,  says  Mr.  Bates,  •*  the  arguments  against  an 
increase  of  duties,  go,  with  a  concentration  of 
all  their  force,  to  show,  that  there  should  be  no 
duties  at  all."  And  so  they  most  assuredly  would, 
but  for  a  small  proviso,  which  he  seems  entirely 
to  have  overlooked  ;  and  that  is,  if  there  was 
any  better  way  of  raisinq'  the  funds  necessary  to 
su/}/iort  government :  this  being  the  ne  plus  ultra, 
according  to  our  doctrine,  of  the  constitutional 
power  to  impose  duties. 

There  was  one  view  of  the  subject  of  foreign 
Gon«petition,  which  I  designed  to  present,  but 
omitted  in  its  proper  place. — As  it  is  calcula- 
ted to  show  more  clearly  than  any  thing,  which 
I  have  yet  said;  the  difficulty,  as  well  as  the 
enormous  cost  of  any  attempt  to  counteract  it 
in  the  way  proposed,  I  must  beg  leave  (as  the 
huntsmen  say,)  **  to  cast  back.**  We  have  been 
told,  and,  I  believe  truly,  for  it  is  English 
testimony  against  England, — printed  in  their 
books,  and  proclaimed  to  the  world  in  their  Par 
liaments,  that  the  manufacturers  of  that  country 
labour  upon  an  average,  sixteen  or  seventeen 
hours  in  the  twenty- four: — that  in  general  they 
larely  ever  see,  much  less  taste  meat  : — that 
many  of  their  occupations  are  nearly  as  destruc 
tive  to  human  life  as  the  plague  ;  notwith- 
standing which,  the  lust  of  money  and  the  high 
j^rice  of  comfortable  subsistence  in  so  dense  a 
population,  supplies  more  sacrifices,  as  fast  as 
their  predecessors  arc  cut  off: — that  they  are 
necessarily  brought  up  in  total  ♦  ignorance  of 
every  thing,  but  the  various  manipulations  of 
their  art: — that  lingering  disease,  famine,  pau 
perism,  and  death,  no  where  find  so  many  vic- 
tims, as  in  the  manufactories :  and  that  the  con 
bcque»ce  of  all  this  is,  a  most  deplorable  and  ap- 


Congrcss  will  only  be  so  regardful  of  the  fiublic 
weal,  in  plain  English,  so  kind  to  us-ivard,  as  to 
make  all  who  cultivate  the  soil,  and  all  who  na- 
vigate the  ocean  ;  every  mother's  son  of  them, 
pay  us  for  the  extra  expense  of  a  procedure,  so 
different  from  the  mode  in  which  they  manage 
such  matters  across  the  water. 

RURIS  CONSULTUS. 
Virginia,  Feb,  nth,  1824. 


AGUICULTUKE. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 


IMPROVED  DURHAM  SHORT  HORNS. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  have  less  hesitation  in  sending  to  you,  the 
pedigree  of  my  improved  short  honi  stock,  as 
you  have  in  43d  number  of  the  Farmer,  noticed 
the  purchase  I  had  made,  of  a  calf  begotten  in 
England,  by  Mr.  Champion's  celebrated  bull 
Blaize,  and  produced  at  Wye,  by  White  Rose. 
You  will  perceive,  that  I  could  have  no  motive, 
to  seek  better  blood,  although  I  was  glad,  to  avail 
myself,  of  the  liberal  intention,  of  my  friend  at 
Wye,  to  exhibit  in  Pennsylvania,  a  very  beauti- 
ful calf,  begotten  by  the  bull,  which  Mr.  Cham- 
pion says,  in  his  letter  to  you,  of  the  6th  April, 
1822,  "m  considered  the  most  complete  animal  I 
ever  bred  for  symmetry  and  quality^**  on  a 
heifer,  which  he  also  says,  excels  for  correctness 
of  frame,  neatness  of  bone,  and  uncommon  ap 
pearancc  for  milk. 

I  always  considered  White  Rose,  a  fine  animal ; 
and  you  may  recollect,  I  proposed  to  purchase 
her  alone,  at  the  time  you  offered  to  me,  the 
bull  Champion,  and  the  other  heifer  at  cost, 
confess,  I  have  had  a  strong  predilection,  in  fa- 
vour of  Wetherill's  stock,  not  only  as  he  was 
one  of  the  purchasers  of  Comet,  and  of  some  of 
the  finest  cows  at  Ceiling's  sale,  but  as  Mr.  Wil 
Hams'  extraordinary  bull  Denton,  was  bred  by 
him,  and  as  all  the  heifers  of  his  stock,  which  I 
have  sc«»,  are  good  ^lilkers;  At  your  gugges* 


FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 
SEEDS. 

Albany,  February  21,  16.  > 
Appreciating  the  importance  of  good  see..- 
both  to  the  farmer  and  gardener,  I  send  you,  -M; 
Skinner,  some  hints  on  this  subject,  sugge>iti; 
by  experience  and  reading,  which  oiay  be  of  i: 
terest  to  some  of  your  readers. 

1.  To  raise  good  seeds,  care  must  be  taken 
only  to  select  from  the  choicest  plants,  but  , 
that  bad  or  different  kinds  of  the  same  fam  ;\. 
be  not  suffered  to  blossom  in  their  vicinity, 
the  fecundating  farina  of  the  poorer  sorts,  wlm:: 
is  carried  by  winds  and  by  insects,  will  deterio- 
rate the  seed  of  the  good.  Hence,  no  t^o  ki...;- 
of  cabbage,  turnips,  beets,  &;c.  should  be  sudci- 
ed  to  seed  within  ten  or  twenty  rods  of  e^tl. 
other,  and  it  will  be  better,  if  they  are  put  iu:< 
different  enclosures.  And  hence,  if  we  woui;. 
preserve  from  a  fine  variety  of  melons,  it  is.  jk 
cessary  to  plant  them  at  a  distance  fi-om  oihc: 
varieties.  The  brassida,  tcabbage,)  family  n.. 
only  mix  among  themselves,  but  are  said  to  :k 
affected  by  the  pollen  of  the  cauliflower,  kiiit, 
and  tuniip. 

3.  Seeds  should  be  gathered  as  soon  as  they  un- 
ripe, both  to  prevent  waste  and  damage. 

3.  They  should  be  presented  in  a  dry  and  tem- 
perate place,  accessible  to  air ;  and,  where  it  is 
convenient,  kept  in  their  pods  or  husks  till  want- 
ed for  sowing.  This  may  be  done,  with  mo^; 
kinds  of  annuals  cultivated  in  the  garden  U 
prevents  injury  from  heat  or  moisture,  and  pre- 
serves them  in  a  healthy  condition,  Miiltr 
made  this  experiment.  He  divided  parcels  of 
lettuce,  parsley,  onion,  and  other  seeds,  one  por- 
tion of  which  he  put  into  vials  which  he  herme- 
tically sealed ;  the  other  portion  into  bags,  and 
kept  tht  whole  one  year — when  planted,  not  one 
of  the  seeds  grew,  which  bad  been  kept  in  tl»c 
vials,  while  all  of  those  which  had  been  kept 
in  theji>ags  grew  well.  Anexpenencedgardei.tr 
tells  me,  that  the  seeds  of  many  annuals  wul,  if 
preserved  in  the  pods.  &c.  retain  their  vegt  ^^- 
tive  power  for  two  or  three  years,  whereas, 
taken  out,  they  will  seldom  grow  aifter  th<  ^r^* 
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AMERICAN  KARMEK. 


r     My  experience,  and  observation  of  t!ie 
-ts  of  plants,  confirm  thw  remark. 
.  Ilhrrt  9hould  sefcie  be  80ivn  ?  Repeated 
irc  in  the  seeds  of  perennials  and  biennials, 
>  w  lactate,  when  sown  in  the  spring,  led  mc  to 
^uii  the  economy  of  nature,  and  to  adopt  her 
v*^  as  roy  guide.     I  found  that  the  maple, 
- 1  ch,  ash,  and  other  forest  trees — several  shrubs, 
'    of  the  bulbouN  flowtr  roots,  and  a  large  por- 
T  ot  the  biennial  and  perennial  flowers,  shed 
.^.r  sted  upon  the  ground  in  autumn,  and  that 
r  i»etd  thus  sown,  if  slightly  covered,  vegeta- 
a  cither  immediately  oriij  the  following  spring, 
u  ihat  if  these  seeds  are  thgroughly  dried,  as 
must  be  by  being  wintered  in  the  house, 
,t.\  cither  will  not  grow  at  all,  or  lay  dormant 
M  t  tit  earth  for  a  year  or  more. 

5.  The  pods  of  melons,  cucumbers  and  pump- 
.  us,  improve  by  being  kept  till  they  are  three 
1  lour  years  old.   At  that  age  they  produce  ear- 
V ' ,  diid  moi  e  fruit,  and  run  less  to  vines.  The 
.  I  t  tit  ot  age  may  be  partially  obtained,  by 
.  .ihing  the  seeds  well,  when  taken  from  the 
uit,  to  cleanse  them  from  mucilage,  or  by  car- 
i  .       them  loose  in  the  pocket,  some  days  or 
*  ctks  before  they  are  planted. 

b  Wheat  is  said  to  be  improved,  as  seed,  by 
xHig  kept  a  year;  and,  what  is  an  important 
^t^tht,  will  then  produce  a  crop  without  smut 
>a\,  more — 1  am  induced  to  believe,  that  the 
ir(  p  will  escape  the  injuries  of  the  fly  alsu.  For 
1  .  111  almost  a  prc^lyte  to  the  opinion,  that  the 
D:t  is  deposited  in  tht  down  of  the  kernel,  be- 
furc  the  grain  is  harvested,  and  that  the  same 
«ai  mth  which  causes  the  seed  to  vegetate  in  the 
(urth,  hatches  the  insect  there  also.   1  am  in 
c  .t  td  to  favour  the  hypothesis,  and  not  without 
u.cnce,  that  the  seed  of  both  the  smut  and  the 
* . .  lose  their  reproductive  power  during  the 
>e  of  a  twelvemonth.   I  will  not  venture  to 
^\ ,  that  limiitg  seed  is  as  eflicacious  against  the 
~> . ,  as  it  is  against  smut ;  but  thus  much  1  can 
- ,  that  I  always  lime  my  seed  wheat,  and  never 
u  injured  by  smut  or  fly,  while  many  fields 
I  n.y  neighbourhood  are  annually  devastated  by 
\i  one,  or  materially  injured  by  the  other, 
r.  Seeds  may  be  preserved  in  a  healthy  state ac 


Lime  andalkilus  are  most  efficacious  in  destroy 
mg  the  eggs  of  insects,  &c.  The  best  method 
-tnow  of  to  facilitate  early  vegetables,  is  to 
sprout  the  seeds,  before  planting,  between  two 
sods  of  earth,  placed  in  the  kitchen  corner,  and 
occasionally  wet  with  warm  water.  The  lar^^et 
kinds  may  be  laid  in  loose,  the  smaller  wrapped 
*n  papers.  They  will  sprout  in  from  24  to  48 
hours. 

J.  B, 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  RAPE. 

Aeiufiort,  (Del.)  Feb.  24,  1824. 
Dear  Sir, 

Your  Correspondent  Agricola,  in  your  paper  of 
the  13th*inst.  having  requested  some  information 
on  the  method  of  cultivating  Rape,  1  beg  leave 
through  the  medium  of  the  "  American  Farmer** 
to  supply  it. 

To  raise  Rape  for  Sheep  feed,  the  best  is  usual 
ly  obtained  upon  good  rich  bottom  land,  but  it 
may  be  raised  upon  any  land  not  naturally  bar- 
ren ;  the  land  should  be  properly  cleaned,  and  if 
it  needs  it,  well  manured  ;  the  proper  season  for 
sowing,  is  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  latter 
end  of  June,  and  should  be  eaten  off  in  time  to 
sow  wheat  in  the  fall,  for  which  it  is  an  excellent 
preparation ;  it  may  be  sown  broadcast  on  land 
just  turned  over  by  the  plough  ;  about  two  quarts 
of  seed  is  suflicient  for  an  acre,  and  kept  until  it 
is  a  foot  high  before  the  sheep  are  put  upon  iu— 
It  is  very  rich  feed,  and  it  your  correspondent 
puts  his  breeding  ewes  upon  Rape  about  twelve 
or  fourteen  days  before  he  puts  the  ram  to  them, 
(and  to  remain,)  he  will  find  his  account  in  so  do- 
ing at  the  lambing  season. 

To  raise  Rape  seed,  there  i?  no  danger  of  the 
land  being  too  rich ;  the  richer  the  better;  and  a 
naked  summer  fallow,  except  upon  rich,  clean 
bottom  land,  is,  with  good  manuring,  the  way  to 
obtain  a  crop.  It  may  be  sown  as  the  season  may 
suit,  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  August,  or  the 
first  week  in  September,  in  the  manner  above 
described  ;  only  that  four  quarts  of  seed  per  acre 
uling  to  the  nature  of  their  essential  oil  andlisihe  proper  quantity,  as  it  seeds  better  when 
c  natnrc  of  the  shell  or  covering,  which  en-  sown  thick  ;  but  thin  sowing  is  proper  for  a  crop 
.');c  s  the  enibrio  plant  Miller  says,  "  the  to  be  eaten,  as  it  gi*ows  more  feed.  It  muse  be 
I  ;;s  of  cucumbers,  melons  and  gourds,  wtiich  closely  watched,  so  as  it  does  not  get  too  ripe  be- 
.\c  thick  homy  coverings,  and  the  oil  of  thib  fore  it  is  cut,  in  which  case  the  loss  of  the  best 

part  of  the  seed  would  be  the  result.   In  order  to 


cirt,  as  a  great  loss  will  arise  from  emplu)ui^  a 
^1u  I'sy  bungling  hand,  by  the  seed  shaking  out; 

.d  if  it  was  taken  home  before  the  morning  dew 
was  gone,  it  would  prevent  much  waste. 

As  soon  as  the  field  is  cleared  of  the  crop  it 
-.hould  be  ploughed  lightly  and  harrowed,  ami  af- 
irr  taking  all  the  care  in  securing  the  crop  which 
I  have  recommended,  there  will  perhaps,  be  ten 
times  as  much  seed  grow  as  is  proper  to  sow  for 
ri  crop.  After  the  land  is  become  green,  the 
harrow  should  be  used  lengthwise,  and  across  the 
field  ;  and  if  the  season  is  favourable,  there  will 
be  excellent  eatage  for  sheep  or  calves,  and  the 
land  may  be  sown  with  wheat  in  the  fall,  with  a 
much  better  chance  of  success  than  after  a  naked 
fallow. 

1  should  be  glad  to  be  informed  if  there  are 
any  mills  where  Rape  Oil  is  manufactured. — The 
consumption  of  this  article  among  the  woollen 
manufacturers  in  Britain  is  enormous,  and  if  it  is 
wanted  here,  it  can  be  supplied  to  any  amount. 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  made  some  re- 
marks upon  the  advantages  of  live  fences,  but  want 
of  time  prevents  my  adding  more  at  present, 
than,  that 

I  am  Sir, 

Your's  respectfully, 

WILLIAM  PARKIN. 
If  your  correspondent  or  correspondents,  are 
in  want  of  Rapeseed,  my  brother,  John  Parkin, 
has  a  few  bushels  of  the  growth  of  last  season, 
price  $Z  per  bushel. 

1  would  beg  to  suggest  as  an  improvement  to 
your  very  excellent  paper,  the  occasional  inser- 
tion, say  once  in  a  month,  of  the  London  Com 
Market  litter,  wit\i  the  averages  of  grain  to  shew 
the  indication  of  the  ports  being  open  for  grain 
and  flour. 


■:t.*d  being  of  a  cold  nnture,  continue  good  eight 
'  ten  years  ;  and  t  addish,  turnip,  rape,  &c.  with 
'iier  oily  seeds,  (whose  coats,  though  they  are 
- 1  to  hard  and  close,  as  the  others,  yet)  abound- 
%  with  oil,  which  is  of  a  warmer  nature,  the 
..ttls  will  keep  good  three  or  four  years ;  where 
ihe  seeds  of  parsley,  carrots,  parsnips,  and 
niust  other  umbellii'erous  plants,  whose  seeds 
i.c,  for  the  niost  part,  of  a  warm  nature,  and 
'  uvc  little  oil  in  them,  do  lose  their  growing 
•  .':ult\  often  in  one  year,  but  seldom  remain  good 
r.gL*r  than  two  years.'* 

b.  S:tep8,    The  experiments  of  Duhamel  and 

•litrs,  show  that  steeping  seeds  in  any  liquor, 
'I  ntixtute,  with  a  view  of  invigorutitif^  the  guniy 
always  without  benefit,  and  often  attended 
*'  '\\\\  injur) — the  seed  containing  the  best  nutri- 
i.tnt,  and  all  that  is  requisite,  to  extend  the 
If  oi,  and  unfold  the  feminal  leaves.   Steeps  may 

•t  Sencficially  used  to  accelerate  germination,  to 
MevLfve  the  seed  from  grubs  and  other  insects, 

rti  I ij  destroy  the  seeds  t)f  insects,  and  parasitic 
;  I'ant*-,  which  may  adhere  to  it.  Corn  soaked  in 
i  sttcng  decoction  of  the  roots  of  black  hellebore 

H>a.etimes  called  itch  weed,j  and  strongly  satu- 
'  dt«  u  with  nitre,  has,  with  me.  resisted  the  at 
'at  ksof  insects,  birds  and  squirrels.    A  steep  of 
*tr  water,  wiU  also  protect  seed  in  the  ground 


avoid  this,  the  cutting  should  commence  as  soon 
the  seeds  begin  to  have  a  light  brown  tinge  on 
one  side  of  the  seed,  which  is  ascertained  by 
picking  the  forwardest  pods  and  opening  them 
daily;  a  great  part  of  the  crop  will  of  course  be 
quite  green,  but  the  evening  dews  will  be  suffi 
cient  to  perfectly  ripen  the  seed  notwithstanding. 
1  have  found  it  the  least  trouble  to  sheaf  it  like 
wheat,  making  the  band  of  the  rape,  which  when 
green,  answers  very  well  ;  and  it  should  be  laid 
in  regular  rows  towards  the  middle  of  the  larttls 
when  shorn,  so  as  to  leave  sufficient  room  for  the 
cans  to  come  between  without  touching  it,  as  it 
is  so  very  apt  to  shed  when  it  has  got  dry. — After 
three  or  four  days  if  the  weather  is  dry,  it  will  be 
ready  for  the  stack,  the  "bottom  of  which  should 
be  made  of  hay  ;  but  perhaps  the  bam  may  be 
at  liberty,  which  is  better. — The  cart  or  carts 
employed  in  hauling  the  crop  home,  should  be 
covered  over  to  the  outside  of  the  shclvings  with 
canvass,  so  that  all  the  seed  which  shakes  out  in 
loading  and  hauling  may  be  secured,  otherwise 
one  third,  or,  perhaps  one  half  of  the  crop  may 
be  lost.  It  may  be  well  to  let  it  remain  three  or 
four  weeks  in  the  straw  before  the  seed  is  thi-ash 
ed  out,  as  it  will  in  that  time  be  cured — It  re 
quires  a  steady  hand  to  fork  the  ^heaves  to  the 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

ON  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  FRUIT 
TREES. 

Dear  Sir, 

Having  seen,  in  your  valuable  paper,  mafiy 
useful  remarks  on  the  treatment  of  orchards, 
and  as  the  season  is  at  hand,  when  it  is  usual  to 
trim  them,  wash,  &c.  I  beg  leave  to  give  in  my 
mite  to  the  general  stock,  and  to  protest  against 
that  too  common  practice  of  white  washing  th« 
trees,  as  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  attended  with  the 
worst  consequences.  It  is  d'>ne  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  caustic  quality  of  the  lime  will 
destroy  the  insect — w  ere  it  to  end  there,  I  would 
cordially  approve  of  the  application. — It  will  not 
only  destroy  the  insects,  but  trees  also,  by  stop- 
ping up  the  pores  of  thet  bark,  thereby  prevent- 
ing the  absorption  of  those  gases  that  are  as  es 
scntial  to  preserve,  and  promote  vegetation;  as  it 
is  necessary,  in  the  human  system,  to  keep  open 
the  pores  of  the  body,  to  preserve  health  and  vi- 
gor, how  long  would  a  man  continue  healthful, 
were  his  body  to  be  incrusted  with  a  thick  paste  ? 
I  have  for  many  years,  given  considerai)le  at- 
tention to  the  management  of  fruit  trees,  and  am 
satisfied,  cleanliness  is  as  important  to  them,  as  it  is 
to  the  humau  family.  This  is  to  be  produced 
by  8ct  aping  off  the  moss  and  old  bark,  and  a  good 
washing  with  soft  soap  and  water  in  which  to- 
bacco has  been  steeped,  during  a  moist  spell  of 
weather,  in  the  months  of  February,  or  March. 
The  taking  off  the  moss  and  bark  serves  to  ex- 
pose the  insects  and  their  eggs  to  the  sharp  frosts, 
that  are  u^ual  at  that  period  of  the  year.— The 
soap  suds  soften  the  bark,  open  its  pores,  assist 
in  destroying  the  insects,  and  act  also  as  a  sti- 
mulant. I  have  used  all  kinds  of  mixtures  as 
a  dressing  to  the  trees,  and  have  never  found  any 
to  equal  tobacco.    It  not  only  is  active  in  its  ope- 
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ration,  but  will  effectually  banish  all  insects  and 
mice  from  the  voots — other  manures  attract  them. 

I  am  unwilling  to  occupy  your  time  by  giving  a 
detail  of  my  experim  ents — I  will,  however,  men- 
tion to  you  one  fact,  in  confirmation  of  my  opinion  ot 
the  utility  of  keeping;  open  the  pores  of  the  bark 
Contiguous  to  my  garden,  1  have  a  small  or- 
chard, and  have  hud  for  several  years  past,  the 
scrapings  of  the  walls  and  the  weeds  from  tlie  gar- 
den thrown  into  a  heap,  between  a  row  of 
trees,  which  served,  when  rotted,  as  a  top-dress- 
ing for  the  small  seeds  sown  in  the  garden. —  The 
trees  nearest  the  heap  far  outstripped  the  others, 
and  those  limbs  immediately  over  it,  were  of  a 
much  more  luxuriant  growth  ;  and,  as  if  anxious 
•  to  inhale  every  exhalation  from  the  weeds,  in 
clined  towards  and  bent  over  them,  instinctively 
impelled  to  seek  for  nounshment,  which  was  re 
ceived  through  every  pore,  and  which  could  not 
have  been  imbibed,  had  the  trees  been  covered 
with  a  thick  crust  of  lime,  by  white  washing. 
A  friend  to  Pomona, 

D.  W.  Jr. 

BalH?nore  County,  ^ 
J^eb.  25,  1824.3 


REMARKS 

ON  THE  CULTIVATION    OF  THE  LOCUST  TREE, 

Written  in  1817,  by  Dr.  S,  Ackerly. 
The  cultivation  of  the  locust  tree,  on  Long 
Island  and  in  other  parts  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  has  been  attended  to  with  considerable  pro- 
fit to  the  agricultural  interest,  but  not  with  that 
earnestness  which  the  importaoce  of  the  subject 
demands.  This  may  have  arisen  from  the  diffi 
culty  of  propagating  it  by  transplanting,  or  not 
understanding  how  to  raise  it  from  the  seed. 
#  #  *  *  4= 

The  locust  is  a  tree  of  quick  growth,  the  wood 
of  which  is  hard,  durable,  and  principally  used 
in  ship-building.  To  a  country  situated  like  the 
United  States,  with  an  extensive  line  of  sea 
coast,  penetrated  by  numerous  bays,  and  giving 
rise  to  many  great  rivers,  whose  banks  are  cover- 
ed with  forests  of  extraordinary  growth,  whose 
soil  is  fertile,  rich  and  variegated,  and  whose  cli- 
mate is  agreeably  diversified  by  a  gradation  of  tern 
peiature  ;  to  such  a  country,  inhabited  by  an  in- 
dustrious and  enterprising  people,  commerce, 
both  foreign  and  do.nestic,  must  constitute  one 
of  the  principal  employments.  As  long  as  the 
country  possesses  the  necessary  timber  for  ship- 
building, and  the  other  advantages  which  our  si 
tuation  affords,  the  government  will  continue  to 
be  formidable  to  all  other  powers.  We  have 
within  ourselves  four  materials  necessary  for  the 
completion  of  strong  and  durable  naval  structures. 
These  are  the  lirve  oak^  locust^  cedar  and  fiine, 
which  can  be  abundantly  supplied.  The  former 
is  best  for  the  lower  timbers  of  a  ship,  while  the 
locust  and  cedar  form  the  upper  works  of  the 
frame.  The  pine  supplies  the  timber  for  decks, 
masts,  and  spars.  \  vessel  built  of  live-oak,  lo- 
cust, and  cedar,  will  last  longer  than  if  construct 
ed  of  any  other  wood.  Naval  architecture  has 
arrived  in  this  place  and  other  parts  of  the  Uni 
tied  States,  to  as  great  perfection,  perhaps  as  in 
any  other  country  on  the  globe.  Our  **  fir-built 
frigates"  have  been  compared  with  the  British 
oak,  and  stood  the  test ;  and  in  sailing,  nothing 
has  equalled  the  fleetness  of  some  of  our  sharp 
vessels.  The  preservation  and  cultivation  of 
these  necessary  articles  in  ship  building,  is  a 
matter  of  serious  consideration.  It  might  not  be 
amiss  to  suggest  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  them.  The 
pine  forests  appear  almost  inexhaustable,  and 
they  will  be  so  in  all  probability  for  many  gene- 
rations to  come ;  but  the  stately  cedars  of  Mo- 
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bile,  and  the  lofty  forests  of  Georgia,  where  the 
live-oak  is  of  a  sturdy  growth,  begin  to  disappear 
before  the  axe  of  the  woodsman.  The  locust,  a 
native  ot  Virginia  and  Maryland,  is  in  such  de- 
mand for  foreign  and  domestic  consumption,  that 
it  is  called  for  before  it  can  attain  its  full  growth. 
It  has  been  cultivated  is  far  eastward  as  Rhode 
Island,  but  begins  to  depreciate  in  quality  in  that 
state.  Insects  attack  it  there  which  are  not  so 
found  in  this  state,  or  its  native  situa- 
tions. These  give  the  timber  a  worm-eaten  ap- 
pearance, and  render  it  less  useful.  The  locust 
has  been  extensively  raised  in  the  southern  parts 
of  the  state  of  New  York,  but  the  call  for  it  has 
been  so  great,  that  few  trees  have  attained  any 
size  before  they  were  wanted  for  use.  Hence  they 
are  in  great  demand,  and  of  ready  sale,  and  no 
ground  can  be  appropriated  for  any  kind  of  tim- 
ber with  so  much  advantage  as  locust.  .  Besides 
its  application  to  ship-building,  it  is  extensively 
used  for  fencing ;  and  for  posts,  no  timber  will 
last  longer,  in  or  out  of  the  ground.  On  Long 
Island,  where  wood  is  scarce,  and  fencing  tiniber 
in  great  demand,  the  locust  becomes  of  much  lo- 
cal importance  from  this  circumstance  alone,  in- 
dependent of  its  great  consumption  in  this  city, 
among  the  ship-builders.  In  naval  structures  it 
is  not  exclusively  applied  to  the  interior  or  frame. 
In  many  places  where  strength  is  wanting,  locust 
timber  will  bear  a  strain  which  would  break  oak 
of  the  same  size.  Thus  an  oak  tiller  has  been 
known  to  break  near  the  head  of  the  rudder  in 
a  gale  of  wind,  which  has  never  happened  with  a 
locust  one.  Tillers  for  large  s^a  vessels,  are  now 
uniformly  made  of  locust  in  New  York.  It  is  the 
best  timber  also  for  pins  or  tree-nails,  (commonly 
called  trunnels)  and  preferable  to  the  best  of  oak. 
The  tree  generally  grows  straight  with  few  or  no 
large  limbs,  and  the  fibres  of  the  wood  are  straight 
and  parallel,  which  makes  it  split  well  for  mak- 
ing tree-nails,  with  little  or  no  loss  of  substance. 
These  are  made  in  considerable  quantities  for 
exportation. 

The  locust  tree  does  not  bear  transplanting 
well  in  this  part  of  our  country,  but  this  in  all 
probability  arises  from  the  custom  of  cutting  off 
the  roots,  when  taken  up  for  that  purpose.  Most 
of  the  roots  of  the  locust  are  long,  cylindrical, 
and  run  horizontally  not  far  under  the  surface 
In  transplanting,  so  few  of  the  roots  are  left,  to 
the  body  of  the  tree  removed,  that  little  or  no 
support  is  given  to  the  top,  and  it  consequently 
dies.  If  care  was  taken  not  to  destroy  so  much  of 
the  roots,  a  much  larger  proportion  of  those 
transplanted  would  live  and  thrive.  So  great  has 
been  the  difficulty  in  raising  the  locust  in  this 
way,  that  another  method  of  propagating  it,  has 
been  generally  resorted  to.  Whenever  a  large 
tree  was  cut  down  for  use,  the  ground  for  some 
distance  around  was  ploughed,  by  which  opera- 
tion the  roots  near  the  surface  were  broken  and 
forced  up.  From  these  roots  suckers  would  shoot 
up,  and  the  ground  soon  become  covered  with 
a  grove  of  young  trees.  These,  if  protected 
from  cattle,  by  being  fenced  in,  would  grow  most 
rapidly,  and  the  roots  continuing  to  extend,  new 
shoots  would  arise,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  a  thrifty  young  forest  of  locust  trees  be 
produced.  The  leaves  of  the  locust  are  so  agree- 
able to  horses  and  cattle,  that  the  young  trees 
must  be  protected  from  their  approach.  When 
growing  in  groves  they  shoot  up  straight  and 
slender,  as  if  striving  to  out  top  each  other,  to 
receive  the  most  benefit  from  the  rays  of  a  genial 
sun. 

Another  difficulty  has  arisen  in  propagating  the 
locust,  from  inability  to  raise  it  from  the  seed. 
The  seed  does  not  always  come  to  perfection  in 
this  part  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  if  it 
does,  it  will  not  sprout,  unless  prepared  before 


planting.    The  inethod  best  adapted  to  this  pu 
pose,  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Samuel  Bard  ;  but 
is  not  generally  known,  or  if  known,  is  not  ubua. 
ly  attended  to.     When  this  shall  be  well  unuc! 
stood  and  practised,  the  locust  will  be  easil>  [^r  - 
pagated,  and  then  instead  of  raising  grov^^b  < 
them,  the  waste  ground  along  fences  and  plarc 
where  theLombardy  poplar  encumbers  the  ear:  . 
will  be  selected  to  transplant  them,  as  by  ha\i 
them  separated  and  single,  there  will  be  an  eco 
noray  in  using  the  soil,  the  trees  will  grow  muc!. 
better,  and  the  timber  be  stronger. 

Doctor  Bard's  method  of  preparing  the  seed  , 
was  to  pour  boiling  water  on  them,  and  let  , 
stand  and  cool.   The  hard  outer  coat  would  thu^ 
be  softened,  and  if  the  seed  swelled  by  this  oik 
ration,  it  might  be  planted,  and  would  soon  con  - 
up.    This  has  been  followed  with  success  i: 
Long  Island  ;  and  on  a  late  visit  to  North  Hem;, 
sted,  (in  1817)  I  was  led  to  admire  Judge  Mitci.- 
iirs  nursery  of  young  locust  trees,  planted  th  . 
spring. 

The  judge  took  a  quantity  ot  seed  collected  o 
this  island,  and  put  it  in  an  earthern  pitcher,  an 
poured  upon  it  water  near  to  boiling.   This  h 
let  stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  decant- 
ed  it,  and  selected  all  the  seeds  that  were  a: 
ways  swelled  by  this  application  of  heat  aii 
moisture.    To  the  remainder  he  made  a  sfcuri. 
libation  of  hot  water,  and  let  it  remain  ais 
twenty-four  hours,  and  then  made  a  second  ^t- 
lection  of  the  swelled  seeds.   This  was  repeat  cil 
a  thiixl  time  on  the  unc  anged  ones,  when  nearl'. 
all  were  swelled,  and  then  he  prepared  the  ground 
and  planted  them.    He  planted  the  seeds  in 
drills  about  four  feet  apart,  and  in  eight  or  teu 
days  they  were  all  above  ground,  and  came  up  a> 
regular  as  beans,  or  any  other  seeds  that  are  cul- 
tivated in  gardens.   When  1  saw  them,  the  mid- 
dle of  July,  they  were  about  a  foot  high,  all  thrif- 
ty and  of  a  good  color  and  condition. 

It  is  the  Judge's  intPBtion,  to  leave  them  in 
their  present  situation  about  three  years,  and 
then  transplant ;  and  provided  he  does  not  muti- 
late the  roots  in  removing  them,  they  will  bear 
transplanting,  live,  and  thrive,  and  be  the  most 
productive  forest  tree  that  a  farm  can  have. 
This  method  of  preparing  the  seeds  and  plaining 
the  locust,  cannot  be  too  warmly  recommended 
to  the  farming  interest.  On  Long  Island,  where 
fencing  timber  is  growing  scarce,  the  cultivation 
of  the  locust  tree  is  of  great  moment.  In  the 
centre  of  the  island,  on  and  about  Hempstcd 
plains,  where  there  is  no  timber  at  all,  it  mast  be 
a  most  valuable  acquisition  ;  and  from  the  trials 
made  in  raising  it  from  the  seed,  all  difficult) 
must  be  removed  to  its  extensive  cultivation. 

P.  S.  (1823.)  Judge  Mitchill  transplanted  the 
abovementioned  ^oung  trees,  on  a  side  hill  o: 
waste  ground,  which  has  been  for  many  years  un- 
cultivated, and  his  farm  has  been  improved  by 
the  addition  of  a  large  grove  of  locust  trec% 
which  ai'c  now  in  a  thriving  condition. 

FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

PEDIGREE  OF  MrTpOWEL'S  STOCK. 
Virginia. 

Was  begotten  in  England,  on  Rosemary,  by  Mr. 

Cur  wen's  General. 
Rosemary ,  was  by  Flash^,  from  Red  Rose. 
Red  Roae^  by  Petrarch,  d.  by  Alexander,  g.  d.  by 

Traveller,  gr.  g.  d.  by  son  of  Bolingbroke. 
Petrarch,  (bred  by  Charles  Colling)  by  Comet, 

d.  Venus  by  Ben^g.  d.  Phoenix  by  Fdjambe— 

gr.  g  d.  Favorite,  by  Alcock's  bull. 
Alexander,  (bred  by  Charlea  Colling)  by  the 

oull  Favorite. 
1  ruvelltr,  by  Bolingbrokc,  d.  old  Blossom. 
Cornet^  sold  to  Wethcrill  &  Co.  for  10i)agurot^ 
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fJrti,  bred  by  R.  CoUitv^  by  Pitlrtlif,  #.fty  Fot- 
jambe,  g.  d.  by  Hubiji  t  k* 

i  lnf>h^  (bred  by  Mr.  Seymcur)  got  by  C.  CoUliigs' 
Sir  Dimple,  d  CLirn.tiinn,  (bird  by  Mn  Sey- 
mour) by  Crippk',  p;.  fl.  Mtiis  Kosii.*  by  lltnry 
— gr.  g.  d.  Rosebud,  liy  Mitsiortunt — gr*  gr.  g, 
d.  Red  Rose,  by  Favorite,  gr,  gr.  gr.  g.  d.  by 
Bolingbroke. 

^icneral^  the  sire  of  Virginia,  got  by  Young  Star. 

Young-  Star^  by  C.  Colling's  North  Star,  d.Mary, 
(bred  by  C.  C.)  by  Favorite,  g.  d.  Venus,  by 
Ben. 

^ucen^  the  grandam  of  Virginia,  by  Bruce,  d. 

Bmpress.  by  Western  Comet,  g.  d.  Bright 

Eyes,  Dy  Marquis,  gr.  g.  d.  by  Simon,  gr.  gr.  g. 

d.  by  Traveller,  gr,  gr.  gr.  g.  d.  by  Colling's 

LaniebuU. 
Bruce^  by  Jupiter,  d.  Rola. 
H't'Sfcrn  Comet,  by  C.  CoUing's  Major,  d.  Gentle 

Kitty,  by  Charges*  Grey,  g.  d.  by  Favorite. 
Marguis,  d.  by  Daisy  Bull,  g.  d.  by  Favorite,  gr. 

g.  d.  by  Hubback. 
>jinion^  got  by  Favorite,  d.  by  Punch,  g.  d.  by  Bo- 

lingbroke* 

liolijigbroke^  bred  by  C.  Colling,  got  by  Foljam 
be,  d.  Young  Strawberry,  by  Dalton  Duke,  g. 
d.  Favorite,  by  Alcock's  bull,  gr.  g.  d.  by 
Smith's  bull,  gr.  gr.  g.  d.  by  Jolly's  buIL 
Mb.  Powel's  Bishop 

Was  bred  by  Mr.  Curwen  in  England,  got  by 
Wellington,  d.  Arbutus,  (bred  by  Mr.  Gibson,) 
by  Harlequin,  g.  d.  by  Yarborough,  gr.  g.  d.  by 
Duke,  gr.  gr.  g.  d.  by  Jobling's  Traveller,  gr, 
gr.  gr.  g.  d.  by  Bolingbroke. 

JVtUington^  got  by  Comet,  d.  Peeress,  by  Favo- 
rite, g.  d.  Cherry,  by  Favorite,  gr.  g.  d.  Old 
Cherry  by  C.  Colli ng's  Samebull,  gr.  gr.  g.  d. 
by  Hubback. 

Harlequin^  bred  by  Mr.  Gibson,  got  by  Alexander, 
d.  Liberty,  (bred  by  C.  Colling)  by  Washing 
ton,  g.  d.  Young  Houghton  by  Punch,  gr.  g.  d. 
Old  Houghton,  bred  by  Alexander  Hall,  by 
Hubback. 

liaahington,  (bred  by  Mr.C.  Colling,)  got  by  Fa- 
vorite, d.  Lady  by  Grandson  of  Bolingbroke, 
g.  d.  Phoenix,  by  Foljambe,  gr.  g.  d.  Favorite, 
by  R.  Alcock's  bull. 

Punch,  (bred  by  R.  Colling,)  d.  by  Broken  Horn, 
gr.  d.  bred  by  Mr.  Best. 

Hubback,  calved  in  1777,  (bred  by  Jolin  Hunter,  by 
Snowdon's  bull :  (dam  from  Sir  James  Penny - 
man's  stock,  which  were  from  Sir  William,  St. 
Quintin's  stock,)  Snowdon's  bull  by  Robson's 
bull,  (bred  by  Mr.  Waslell  near  Darlington,)  d 
Wastell'sRoan  Cow,  Robson's  bull  by  Master- 
man's  bull,  Masterman's  bull  by  the  Studley 
bull. 

Mr.  Powel's  Matchless,  bred  in  England,  by 
Mr.  Wethcrhill,  and  of  pedigree  equal  to  Vir- 
ginias: also  fourteen  others 

Mr.  Powel's  Wuecomet,  begotten  m  England, 
by  Blaizc,  d.  White  Rose,  by  Warrior,  g.  d. 
by  Charles  (which  was  let  at  450  guineas  to 
Col  Mellish  and  Mr.  Champion,  for  two  years,) 
gr.  g.  d.  by  Prince. 
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IMPROVED  DURHAM  SHORT  HORNS. 

Extract  from  a  refiort  to  the  Workington  Ag- 
ricultural Society,  by  Mr,  Curwen,  the  diatinr 
guished  member  of  Parliament,  for  Cumber- 
kind  ;  and  a  successful  farmer,  on  an  immense 
estate^  in  the  north  of  England, 
•*  In  the  last  year,  the  valualile  stock  of  my 

'Mate    friend.   Lieutenant   General  Simpson, 

"  was  disposed  of ;  with  ih^  merits  of  which  I 
was  well  dcquainied,  knowing  it  to  be  descend 

*'cd  from  some  of  the  ver)'  best  specimens,  in 


"  tbe  pQ.-,so!>Mou  f>f  Mr.  C,  Colling*  At  ilit.  tinu. 
"  Mr,  iulliiij^  sold  htjvtii  ^Stur,  tlic  own  biotbi.i 

ot  (  L.3iit.t  \^as  IlI  tu  (j^nLTal  SiniiJ^on,  a  son 
I**  Jjis — VtJiMjg  bliu>  uuf*  the  most  peiltct  :inni]:it 
"  J  ev'  v  !i^vv — iill  GciKrul  SictipsonS  yoiing  btoik, 

were  ti  tj:ii  liuiij'irhii  inniiLiJiiiti;  tltsctudiUiL!*, 
•*  Had  not  the  distance,  and  the  difficulty  of  re- 
**  moving,  without  great  risk,  precluded  the  at- 
"  tempt,  1  should  certainly  have  tried  hard  to 
"have  become  the  purchaser  of  Young  Star;  he 
"  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Gray,  and  is  since 
"  dead. 

"General,  the  bull  I  bought,  was  out  of  Queen, 
^*  Stars  mother,  and  got  by  North  Star.  This  1 
"esteemed  to  be  the  next  desirable  animal,  and 
"  I  fortunately  became  the  proprieUtr  of  him, 
"  with  six  cows  and  three  heifers,  and  I  have 
"now  to  regret,  that  I  did  not  farther  extend  my 
"  purchases. 

*•  The  cattle  were  in  miserable  condition ; 
"their  subsequent  improvement  has  been  the 
"  surprise  of  many  :  in  size,  they  are  diminutive 
"  in  symmetry  and  predisposition  to  fatten,  pro- 
"ducing  at  the  same  time,  flesh  of  excellent 
"  quality,  they  cannot  be  surpassed.  These,  in 
"  the  first  instance,  have  been  crossed  bv  a  son 
"of  Duke,  the  property  of  Mr.  Smith,  of  Grin- 
"  don.  I  shall  continue  to  breed  from  the  cross, 
"and  from  the  full  blood  also  ;  it  is  likewise  my 
"intention  to  keep  distinct,  the  blood  of  Mr. 
"  Donkin's  cows,  which,  in  uniting  the  two  es- 
"  sential  qualities,  of  milking  and  fattening,  are 
"  highly  valuable.  Those  which  have  hitherto 
"been  bred  at  the  Schoose,  have  been  much  ap 
"  proved.  Two  heifers  and  a  bull,  were  this 
"  spring,  forwarded  to  Thomas  Law,  Esq.  at 
"  Washington.    Froin  friendshifi  and  connexion, 

as  well  as  a  desire  to  sufifiort  the  credit  of  my 

farming,  the  very  best  specimens  were  selected  ; 
"  and  1  have  reason  to  believe,  that  on  their  land- 
"  ing  in  America,  even,  after  so  long  a  voyage, 
"  they  were  greatly  admired  ! 

"The  food  on  which  those  which  have  been 
"  sold,  as  well  as  those  which  remain,  have  been 
"  reared,  is  milk  whilst  calves;  and  green  food, 
"  with  turnips,  chaff,  and  straw  only,  steamed, 
"  afterwards.   The  young  cattle  are  reared  under 

sheds,  in  small  yards.  New  milk  Is  given  to 
"  the  calves  until  they  are  six  months  old,  spa 
"ringly  the  first  month,  but  afterwards,  from 
"  two  to  three  gallons  a  day.  The  steers  which 
"have  been  bred  and  slaughtered,  have  been 
"  equal,  in  quality  of  beef,  to  any  thing  1  could 
"have  expected  or  desired.  Haa  these  been 
"  slaughtered,  when  two  years  and  a  half  old, 
"  weighing  as  they  did  at  that  time,  from  eighty 
'•/o  eighty  Jive  stones,  of  fourteen  fiounda  each, 
**  (equal  to  1120  or  1190  pounds,)  they  would  have 
"  been  found  as  heavy  as  at  three  years  old. — 
"  Hence  has  arisen  a  doubt  whether,  without 
"  some  very  material  change  in  the  food  of  the 
"  animal,  its  fattening  can  be  progressively  in 
"  creased  beyond  a  certain  weight.  The  stock 
"  has  been  not  less  remarkably  than  uniformly 
"  healthy." 

ON  DIET. 
Diet,  in  animal  economy,  is  a  regimen  or  course 
of  living,  adapted  both  to  the  preservation  of 
health  and  its  recovery,  especially  from  chroni- 
cal diseases. 

The  dietetic  treatment  ought  to  be  conforma- 
ble to  the  different  constitutions  of  individuals. 
Those  whose  solids  are  relaxed  and  weak,  should 
avoid  all  tough  or  viscid  food,  and  such  as  is  dif 
ficult  to  be  digested.  Their  nutriment,  however, 
ought  to  be  substantial ;  and  they  should  take 
frequent  exercise  in  the  open  air.  The  pletho 
ric,  or  thos«  who  abound  with  blood,  cannotl 


111'  !  !.  Llftctually  ccmsull  ihetr  Health,  than  by  a 
^pL/i  iis,^  H^f  of  h;iTi.-\ '-r  b  in  ahigh  vfti^rte  noui- 
wlkiiu^,  u.i  fiii  wint^s,  sstrou,;  ale,  ikr. 

i  liLir  .^[i,u(^iu  should  coudBl  chlelly  of  bread,  or 
rnher  v  c^o  tables,  ftud  IheiP  drink  of  w<.ter,  w  lio\ 
or  smiill  '>ter,. 

Persons  of  a  lean  habit  ought  to  follow  a  course 
directly  opposite  to  that  before  suggested. — 
Those  who  are  troubled  with  acidity,  sliould 
live,  chiefly  on  solid  meat;  and  those  alllicted 
with  hot  alkaline  eructations  hhould  principally 
use  acid  vegetables.  Invalids  subject  to  the  gout, 
to  low  spirits,  to  hypochondriac,  or  hysteric  dis- 
orders, should  avoid  all  flatulent  food,  as  aKo  all 
salted,  or  smoke  dried  provisions,  and  whatever 
is  difficult  of  digestion,  or  apt  to  turn  sour  and 
rancid  on  the  stomach  Their  food  should  be 
light,  spare,  cool,  and  of  an  opening  nature. 

Another  important  object  to  be  considered,  is 
the  manner  of  life  and  age.  together  with  the 
season  and  constitution.  Those  whose  inclina- 
tion, business,  or  profession  lead  them  to  a  se- 
dantry  life,  ought  to  be  more  sparing  as  to  tlie 
quantity,  and  more  attentive  to  the  quality  of 
their  aliment,  than  others  whose  pursuits  are 
widely  different,  or  who  are  accustomed  to  take 
much  exercise  :  the  former  ought  particularly  to 
avoid  the  use  of  every  thing  that  is  sour,  flatu- 
lent, rancid,  and  oppressive  to  the  digestive  or- 
gans. 

Persons  liable  to  particular  diseases,  should  be 
cautious  in  eating  whatever  tends  to  aggravate 
them.   The  gouty,  for  instance,  should  avoid 

drinking  rich  wines,  strong  soups,  or  aciJs.  

Those  who  are  subject  to  the  gravel,  ought  t(» 
shun  all  austere  and  astringent  aliments:  nor 
should  the  scorbutic  indulge  in  animal  food. 

The  aliment  in  early  hfe  ought  to  be  light, 
nourisjiing,  and  taken  frequently,  but  in  modera- 
tion ;  that  of  adults  should  be  solid,  and  sutfi- 
ciently  tenacious  ;  the  diet  proper  for  those  ad- 
vanced in  life  should  resemble  that  of  infancy.— 
At  every  period  of  life,  gluttony  ought  to  be  se- 
dulously avoided ;  for,  not  unlike  too  great  ab- 
stinence, it  destroys  the  powers  of  digestion  ; 
but  the  moderate  repetitions  of  aliment  is  neces- 
sary for  restoring  the  continual  waste  of  the  body. 

Diet  ought  also  to  be  regulated  according  to 
the  different  seasons  of  the  year ;  because  varia- 
tions in  the  atmosphere  produce  correspon.ling 
changes  in  animal  bodies.  In  consequence  of  the 
increased  elasticity  of  the  air,  in  the  winter,  the 
fibres  are  stronger,  and  better  qualified  tor  j per- 
forming their  various  functions,  and  for  digesting 
the  stronger  kinds  of  food.  If  there  be  no  par- 
ticular reason  for  the  contrary,  generous  wines, 
and  wholesome  ale,  together  with  warm  broths 
and  infusions,  may  be  then  taken,  to  promote 
the  insensible  perspiration,  which  is  in  some  de- 
gree checked;  as  the  cold  air  remarkably  con- 
tracts the  cutaneous  pores.  Some  attention 
should  also  be  paid  to  this  circumstance,  that 
the  perspiration  bear  a  due  proportion  to  the 
liquid  and  solid  nutriment  consumed. 

In  the  spring,  the  quantity  of  food  ought  to  be 
somewhat  diminished,  and  an  additional  allow- 
ance of  the  liquor  usually  drunk  might  be  grant- 
ed. In  autumn,  similar  regulations  are  to  be  ob- 
served as  in  the  spring ;  because  the  moisture 
and  density  of  the  air  are  nearly  the  same,  and 
the  weather  is  equally  variable;  so  that  perspi- 
ration  is  easily  obstructed.  During  the  summer 
health  may  be  most  effectually  preserved  by  ve- 
getables and  diluent  liquors.  Considerable  care 
should  be  taken  to  abstain  from  provisions  tliat 
are  heavy  and  difficult  to  be  digested,  but  espe- 
cially from  wine  and  brandy. 

The  feeble  and  con\  alescent  ought  to  eat  fre- 
quently, and  but  little  at  a  time:  he  number  of 
meals  should  be  proportioned  to  the  weakness  of 
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thta  iranic: — for  it  is  fai  Itss  hurtful  to  a  debi- 
litaied  person  to  eai  a  few  mouthfuls  every  hour, 
than  to  make  two  or  three  hvarty  meals  in  one 
dav  :  an  exception,  however,  ought  to  be  made 
with  respect  to  those  who  are  naturally  of  a  deli- 
cate and  irritable  constitution. 

ON  CHILBLAINS. 

Chilblain  is  a  small  tumour,  or  ulcer,  in  the 
hands,  feet,  heels,  &c.  It  is  occasioned  either 
by  exposing  warm  parts  too  suddenly  to  a  cold 
temperature  ;  or  by  holding  the  hands,  or  feet, 
when  extremely  cold,  too  precipitately  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  heat.  Such  iiffections  a.1- 
w  ays  have  a  great  tendency  to  mortification,  in 
which  they  frequently  terminate. 

Children  of  sanguine  habits,  and  delicate  con- 
stitutions, are  most  liable  to  chilblains :  which 
may  be  prevented  by  such  remedies  as  invigorate 
the  system :  by  wearing  flannel  socks  from  the 
beginning,  of  September  to  the  latter  pan  of 
spring,  aiid  occasionally  taking  gentle  laxatives 
when  they  are  disposed  to  become  costive.  All 
these  precautions,  however,  will  be  attended 
with  no  benefit,  if  young  people  are  suffered  to 
repair  to  the  fire  immediately  after  coming  frOm 
the  most  severe  external  cold. 

In  the  commencement  of  this  painful  com- 
plaint, the  cure  is  easy :  immerse  the  part  af- 
fected, several  times  a  day,  for  a  few  minutes, 
into  cold  water,  and  guard  against  sudden  vicis- 
situdes of  heat  and  cold,  as  cither  are  equally 
hurtful.  But,  if  simple  water  procure  no  speedy 
relief,  dissolve  an  ounce  of  salt  petre  in  half  a 
pint  of  vinegar  and  an  equal  quantity  of  water, 
and  foment  with  it  the  part  affected  every  night. 
V\  hen  the  tumours  will  not  yield  to  these  ap- 
plications, and  still  remain  in  a  swelled  and  pain- 
ful state,  without  producirg  ulceration,  a  few 
drops  of  the  pure  tincture  of  benzoin  may  be 
rubbed  occasionally  on  them  ;  and  the  parts 
should  be  defended  against  the  external  air,  by 
^oft  linen  cloths;  from  this  simple  treatment,  the 
best  effects  have  been  experienced 


keg,  and  fill  it  with  water.  As  it  works  add 
water,  keeping  the  cask  full.  Add  three  pint^ 
of  good  brandy.  The  keg,  if  new,  must  ut- 
soaked  with  well  distilled  apple  whiskey,  oi 
French  brandy. 

YEAST. 

To  one  gallon  of  water,  add  three  pints  oi 
malt,  and  one  quart  of  hops,  boil  to  two  quarts, 
and  strain  the  liquor  boiling  hot,  over  as  much 
the  alligatoVa  fiercVLid  ferocious  Viger  sprung  I  wheaten  flour,  as  will  make  it  of  the  consistencr. 
towards  him,  at  the  instant  the  jaws  of  his  first  .o^  thickened  milk  ;  and  when  almost  cool,  add 
enemy  were  extended  to  devour  him.  At  this.^^'alf  a  pint  of  good  yeast,  when  done  working 
awful  moment,  Campbell  was  preserved.  The  it  into  a  jug  or  stone  pot,  with  about  two 
eager  tiger  by  overleaping  him,  encountered  the  qi^arts  of  cold  water  over  it,  and  every  time  you 
gripe  of  the  amphibious  monster.  1"^^     P^^r  off  the  water,  and  return  fresh,  when 

A  conflict  then  ensued— the  water  was  covered  what  yeast  is  wanted  has  been 
with  the  blood  of  the  tiger,  whose  efforts  to  tear 


impeded.  The  report  of  the  piece  and  the  noise 
of  the  blacks  from  the  sloop  soon  made  Campbell 
acquainted  with  his  danger — he  saw  the  creature 
making  for  him,  and  with  all  the  strength  and 
skill  he  was  master  of,  made  for  the  shore.  And 
now  the  moment  arrived  in  which  a  scene  was 
exhibited  beyond  the  power  of  my  humble  pen 
perfectly  to  describe.  On  approaching  within  a 
very  short  distance  of  some  canes  and  shrubs 
that  covered  the  bank,  while  closely  pursued  by 


THE  TIGER  AND  ALLIGATOR. 


./n  interesting'  Jnecdote^  related  by  the  Ca/itain 
of  a  DaVenfiort  Guineaman, 
The  bosom  of  the  ocean  was  extremely  tran- 
quil, and  the  heat  which  was  intolerable,  had 
made  us  so  languid,  that  almost  a  general  wish 


the  scaly  covering  of  the  alligator  were  unavail 
ing,  while  the  latter  had  a^lso  the  advantage  of 
keeping  his  adversary  under  water,  by  which  the 
victory  was  presently  obtained,  for  the  tiger's 
death  was  now  effected.  They  both  sunk  to  the 
bottom,  and  we  saw  no  more  of  the  alligator. 
Campbell  was  recovered,  and  instantly  conveyed 
on  board  ;  he  spoke  not  while  in  the  boat,  though 
his  danger  had  completely  sobered  him  ;  but  the 
moment  he  leaped  on  deck,  fell  on  his  knees  and 
returned  thanks  to  the  Providence  who  had  so 
protected  him,  and  what  is  roost  singular,  from 
that  moment  to  the  time  I  am  writing,  has  never 
been  seen  the  least  intoxicated,  nor  has  been 
heard  to  utter  a  single  oath.  If  ever  there  was 
a  perfectly  reformed  being  in  the  universe,  Camp- 
bell is  the  man. 

—  o  — 

Calligraphy, — M.  Le  Roi,  of  Paris,  has  con- 
trived a  new  and  very  simple  method  for  teach- 
ing the  art  of  writing.  A  thin  and  perfectly 
transparent  plate  of  horn,  of  the  usual  size  of  a 
leaf  of  paper,  has  the  polish  removed  from  one  of 
its  sides. — When  laid  upon  the  copy  the  hand  of 
a  child  easily  traces  the  letters  upon  the  unpo- 
lished side,  which  neither  absorbs  the  ink  nor 
allows  it  to  spread.  When  the  whole  plate  is 
written  over,  the  ink  is  washed  off  with  water, 
and  is  ready  for  a  new  exercise.  Thus  the  same 
horn,  which  is  not  liable  to  break,  may  serve  in- 
definitely, and  by  this  means  produce  a  great 
economy  of  paper — a  consideration  not  to  be  ne- 
glected. Several  analogous  methods  have  been 
adopted  both  in  England  and  France,   Oiled  pa 


overcome  us,  on  the  approach  of  the  evening,  tolper,  glass,  a  machine  for  guiding  the  pupil's  hand, 
bathe  in  the  waters  of  Congo— however,  myself  have  been  used,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  me- 
and  Johnson  were  deterred  from  it,  from  the  ap- 


taken.   It  will 

keep  good  for  two  weeks. 

The  working  will  be  done  in  two  days,  and  the 
yeast  is  then  fit  for  use,  and  may  be  put  into  a 
jug  until  wanted. 

Sulfihur  a  fireaervatirve  against  il4S?a*/tf»— Dur- 
ing the  wmter  of  1817,  the  measles  prevailed 
epidemically  at  Munster.  Children  affected 
with  the  itch,  who  were  using  sulphur  external- 
ly and  internally,  were  exempt.  In  1822,  measlts 
occurred  again,  preceded  for  many  days  by  a  con- 
vulsive cough.  For  this  symptom,  I  prescribed 
flowers  of  sulphur  and  white  sugar,  half  a  tea- 
spoonful.  Many  trials  were  made  cm  children  of 
different  families  and  ages,  aini  all  who  took  it  in 
time  escaped  the  disease. — M,  TourtuaL 

Horace  A.  Hayden,  Esq.  of  Baltimore,  has  dis- 
covered that  the  empyreumatic  oil  which  comes 
over  in  the  distillatipn  of  pyro  ligneous  acid  is 
peculiarly  valuable  for  preserving  anatomical 
preparations.  **  Imbued  with  this  oil,  the  animal 
cxtures  seem  entirely  defended  from  all  ihe 
changes  of  time."  The  acid  is  sold  by  the  nia- 
nufacturers  for  25  cts.  per  g;dlon. 

To  make  O/iodeldoc, — This  well  known  li'a- 
ment  is  prepared  by  di^;csting  three  j>ai'ls  of  sonp 
in  sixteen  parts  of  the  Spirits  of  Rosemary,  till 
the  former  be  dissolved,  when  one  part  of  the 
Camphor  should  be  incorporated  with  the  wholr. 
— This  unguent  is  of  great  service  in  bniises, 
rheumatic  affections  and  similar  painful  com- 
plaints ;  but  being  very  volatile,  it  ought  to  he 
kept  in  bottles  closely  stopped,  to  prevent  tli*- 
access  of  air. 


prehension  of  sharks,  many  of  which  we  had  ob 
served  in  the  progress  of  our  v<wage,  and  these 
enormously  large.  At  length,  Campbell  alone, 
who  had  been  making  too  free  with  his  liquor 
case,  was  obstinately  bent  on  going  overboard— 
and  although  we  used  every  means  in  our  power 
to  persuade  him  to  the  contrary,  dashed  into  the 
watery  element,  and  had  swam  some  distance 
from  the  vessel,  when  we  on  the  deck,  discover- 
ed an  alligator  making  towards  him  from  behind 
a  rock  that  stood  a  short  distance  fi  om  the  shore. 
His  escape  I  now  considered  impossible,  his  de 
struction  inevitable,  and  I  applied  to  Johnson  how 
we  should  act,  who,  like  myself,  affirmed  the  im 
possibility  to  save  him,  and  instantly  seized  upon 
a  headed  carbine,  to  shoot  the  poor  fellow  before 
he  fell  into  the  jaws  of  the  monster.  I  did  not, 
however,  consent  to  this,  but  waited  with  horror, 
the  tragedy  we  anticipated — yet,  willing  to  do  all 
in  my  power*  I  ordered  the  boat  to  be  hoisted, 
and  we  fired  two  shot  at  the  approaching  alliga- 
tor, but  without  effect,  for  they  glided  over  his 
sraly  covering  like  hailstones  on  a  tiled  penthouse, 
and  the  progress  of  the  creature  was  by  no  means 


thod  of  M.  Le  Roi  has  none  of  their  imperfcc 
lions.  The  minister  of  the  interior,  who  has 
witnessed  the  success  obtained  by  this  invention, 
has  rewarded  the  author ;  and  the  societies  of 
encouragement,  and  of  elementary  instruction, 
as  well  as  the  writing  academy,  have  expressed 
their  approbation  of  this  new  process.  Mothers 
may  teach  their  children  to  write  in  the  absence 
of  the  master,  or  even  dispense  with  his  attend- 
ance, by  the  adoption  of  the  horn. 

—  o  — 

Pittsburg,  Jan.  20. 
Longevity  of  the  Horse. — There  is  now  em- 
ployed at  the  Point  Brewery  in  this  city  a  horse 
whose  age  is  at  least  thirty-one  years.  For  the 
last  fourteen  years  he  has  been  in  the  possession 
of  his  present  owner ;  and  he  is  now  as  active 
and  sprightly  as  most  horses  of  seven  years  old 
He  has  hauled  within  the  last  fourteen  years, 
upwards  of  49,980  barrels  of  beer  and  porter. 


BLACKBERRY  WINE. 
Squeeze  fifty  pounds  of  blackberries,  strain 
them,  and  add  25  lbs.  of  New  Orleans,  or  clean 
white  Havanua  sugar ;  put  all  into  a  ten  gallon 


To  clear  Iron  from  runt. 
Pound  some  glass  to  fine  powder,  and  ha\i! 
nailed  some  strong  linen  or  woollen  cloth  upon  a 
board,  lay  upon  it  a  strong  coat  of  gura  water, 
and  sift  thereon  some  of  your  powdered  g'a^s. 
and  let  it  dry  ;  repeat  this  operation  three  times 
and  when  the  last  covering  of  powdered  glass  I** 
dry,  you  may  easily  rub  off  the  rust  from  ii-o.i 
utensils,  with  the  cloth  thus  prepared. 

To  take  Mildew  out  of  Linen, 
Take  soap,  and  rub  it  well  ;  then  scrape  son.', 
fine  chalk,  and  rub  that  also  in  the  linen  ;  lay  it 
on  the  grass  ;  a?  it  dries  wet  it  a  little,  and  i: 
will  come  out.^tt  twice  doing. 

Pro/ier  Method  of  making  Toast  and  ffater^and 
the  jidvan fak  es  resulting  therefrom. 
Take  a  slice  of  fine  and  stale  loaf  bread,  cut 
very  thin,  (as  thin  as  toast  is  ever  cut)  and  let  it 
be  carefully  toasted  on  both  sides,  until  it  be 
comfiletely  brovmcd  all  over^  but  no  wise  black- 
ened or  burned  in  any  way.  Put  this  into  a  c  ^m- 
mon  deep  stone  or  china  jug,  and  pour  over  it, 
from  the  tea  kettle,  as  much  cleiA  boiliDg  water 
as  you  wish  lo  make  into  drink.    Much  depenti^ 
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-n  the  water  beinjj.aciually  in  a  boiling  state. —  terials — and  for  the  loss  of  a  quarter  or  half  ,  a 
f  'over  the  jug  with  a  saucer  or  plate,  and  let  the! dollar  in  the  price  of  a  bushel  of  wheat,  and  in 
firink  tool  until  it  be  quite  cold  ;  it  is  then  fit  to  I  that  proportion  in  other  agricultural  productions 
je  used:  the  fresher  it  is  made  the  belter,  and  —which  diminution  and  loss  are  necessary  re 
•^t  course  the  more  agreeable.  The  above  will  j  suits  of  that  policy  which  so  essentially  and  in 
he  found  a  pleasant,  light,  and  highly  diuretic  evitably  impairs  the  domestic  market  for  those 
Urink.  It  is  peculiarly  gmteful  to  the  stomach,  productions.  But  experience,  which  is  an  in- 
-uid  excellent  for  carrying  off  the  effects  of  any  comparably  safer  guide  than  theory,  abundantly 
excess  in  drinking.   It  is  also  a  ^post  excellent  proves,  that  even  the  poor  saving,  which  has  been 


•Irink  at  meals,  and  may  be  used  in  the  summer 
'me,  if  more  agreeable  to  the  drinker. 

1  method  of  fireservin^  Fruit  fresh  all  the  year, 
Take  of  salt  petre  one  pound,  of  bole  armenic 
»wo  pounds,  of  common  sand,  well  freed  from 
it!>  earthy  parts,  four  pounds,  and  mix  all  togeth 
rr.  After  this,  let  the  fruit  be  gathered  with 
t!ie  hand  before  it  be  thorough  ripe,  each  fruit 
W\n%  handled  only  by  the  stalk;  lay  them  regu- 
1  irly,  and  in  order,  in  a  large  wide  mouthed  glass 
\tssel ;  then  cover  the  top  of  the  glass  with  an 
oiled  paper,  and  carrying  it  into  a  dry  place,  set 
it  in  a  box  filled  all  round,  to  about  tour  inches 
thickness,  with  the  aforesaid  preparations,  so 
that  no  part  of  the  glass  vessel  shall  appear,  be- 
':it^  in  a  manner  buried  in  the  prepared  nitre; 
..r.d  at  the  end  of  a  year  such  fruits  may  be  taken 
out,  as  beautiful  as  when  they  were  first  put  in. 


T 0  the  Honorable  the  Senate  and  House  of  Refire- 
sentatrvea  of  the  United  States  in  Confess  as- 
sembled. 

THE  MEMORIAL  OF  THE  SUBSCRIBERS, 

FARMERS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA, 

Resfiectfully  showeth^ 
That  your  Memorialists,  wholly  cultivators  of 
he  soil,  and  no  otherwise  concerned  in  Manufac 
urc's,  than  in  their  own  families,  are  firmly  per- 
s  '  f 'ed  that  the  solid  interests  of  the  nation  require, 
I  at  an  efficient  protection  be  afforded  to  the  ma- 
mifucturing  portion  of  our  fellow  citizens,  who, 
with  few  exceptions,  have  been  greatly  depress- 
ed ever  since  the  return  of  peace. 

The  depression  of  Manufactures  has  had  the 
'  fTtct  to  injure  agriculture,  in  a  two-fold  point  of 
view 

1st.  From  the  close  of  the  late  war  it  has  dri- 
vtn  thousands  of  manufacturers  and  .irtizans,  na- 
tives as  well  as  emigrants,  to  agnculture,  thus 
flepriving  the  farmers  of  a  considerable  portion 
>f  the  domestic  market  for  the  necessaries  of 
;ite,  which  those  classes  afford:  and  moreover 
converting  customers  into  rivals,  by  the  surplus 
produce,  beyond  their  own  consumption,  created 


so  speciously  held  out  to  induce  the  agriculturists 
to  oppose  any  further  protection  of  manufactures, 
has  no  existence.    Of  this  position  the  event  oj 
the  high  duties  imposed  on  coarse  cotton  goods, 
removes  all  possibility  of  doubt — as  the  Ameri- 
can markets  have  been  steadily  suppled  for 
years  with  those  articles  very  far  superior  to  the 
imported,  and  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  we 
formerly  had  to  pay  for  the  worthless  foreign  ar- 
ticle for*  which  they  are  a  substitute.     It  there 
fore  clearly  appears  that  high  duties  in  this  in 
stance,  so  far  from  proving  injurious  to  the  agri 
cultural  interest,  have  conferred  on  it  a  solid 
and  substantial  benefit ;  thus  proving  the  utter 
fallacy  of  dogmas  hitherto  received  by  the  mass 
of  our  citizens  with  the  most  implicit  confidence. 
And  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
same  results  would  follow  the  adoption  of  a  simi 
lar  course  of  proceeding  in  the  case  of  woollen, 
iron,  and  other  manufactures.    If  it  were  neces- 
sary to  adduce  foreign  facts  and  experience  to 
prove  this  effect  of  domestic  competition,  both 
would  be  amply  found  in  the  case  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, which  excludes,  by  duties  nearly  tantamount 
to  prohibitions,  almost  all  foreign  manufactures, 
and  is  yet  enabled  to  undersell  in  manufactured 
goods  in  their  own  markets  those  nations  which 
do  not  protect  the  industry  of  their  people  by 
adequate  duties. 

Whatever  plausible  arguments  might  be  found 
for  the  refusal  to  afford  adequate  protection  to 
manufactures,  during  the  wars  of  the  French 
Revolution,  when  we  had  abundant  markets  for 
all  our  agricultural  productions,  are  totally  inap- 
plicable to  our  present  situation,  in  consequence 
of  the  exclusion  of  our  bread-stuffs,  from  nearly 
all  the  ports  in  Europe,  unless  when  the  failure 
of  crops  produces  a  danger  of  famine.  Thus 
those  nations  from  which  we  receive  such  im 
mense  amounts  of  manufactured  articles,  refuse 
to  receive  the  chief,  indeed  almost  the  only  im- 
portant productions  with  which  nature  enables 
the  inhabitants  of  the  middle  states  to  pay  for 
them.  We  might  therefore,  as  we  have  done  in 
the  case  of  our  tonnage,  without  impropriety,  re- 
ciprocate prohibition  by  prohibition.  But  this  is 
not  called  for.   Such  an  increase  of  duty,  as 


reign  rivals,  would  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 


The  pernicious  effect  of  the  above  exclusion 
palpable  from  the  reduction  in  the  amount  and 
value  of  the  flour  exported  from  the  United 
States  lately,  as  follows 


lor  support  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil — thereby 
perniciously  increasing  that  glut  in  foreign  mar- 
kets, to  which  may  be  fairly  traced  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  complicated  distresses  experienced 
by  the  farming  interest  in  the  middle  stales,  in 
past  years,  particularly  in  1820  and  1821. 

2(\\y,  The  want  of  sufficient  protection  of  Ma- 
nufactures, greatly  impairs  the  market  for  raw 
itiaterials,  '  emp,  flax,  iron,  hides,  skins,  &c.  for 
*hich,  at  present,  the  demand  is  languid,  and  in 
many  cases  the  price  hardly  adequate  to  the  re- 
niuiu-ration  of  the  producer. 

The  idea,  which,  in  common  with  the  majority 
of  t»ur  agricultural  brethren,  we  long  entertained 
of  the  advantages  resulting  from  purchasing  Thus  it  incontestibly  appears,  that  the  fortunes 
gooils  abroad,  because  they  can  be  had  cheaper  and  prosperity  of  those  of  our  fellow  citizens  en- 
11 -an  at  home,  has  been  proved  by  experience,  to  gaged  in  the  first  and  most  important  of  all  hu- 
br  minously  fallacious.  The  saving,  supposing  a  man  pursuits,  the  raising  of  grain  and  other  ne- 
saviuc-  really  to  be  made,  of  a  few  dollars,  in  the,ce88aries  of  life,  arc  held  by  the  precarions  te- 
tx  cn>'  of  clothing  and  other  manufactured  ar  nure  of  the  seasons  in  Europe.  It  they  are  ad- 
ti*  les,  IS  but  a  poor  compensation  for  the  great  verse,  farming  may  be  prosperous  in  the  United 
iliniintttion  of  the  domestic  market  for  raw  ma- j  States ;  but  if  otherwi^  our  hopes  of  a  ftwr  rc- 


Quantity. 

Amount. 

Aver.ofl8n,12,13 
1816,  ir,  18 
1821,22,  23 

Barrels. 
1,3«3,14« 
1,121,982 

879,743 

Dollars. 
13,980.000 
12,346,7^4 

4,819,506 

mnneraticn  for  our  labours  are  blighted  and  wi- 
the td.  This  servile  dependence  on  the  state  ot 
the  European  markets — is»  we  respectfully  sub- 
mit— unworthy  of  an  enlightened  age,  and  an 
independent  nation,  blest  with  such  transcendant 
advantages  as  heaven  has  lavished  on  the  I'nited 
States. — Such  a  state  of  things  is  destructive  of 
the  vital  interests  of  above  two-fifths  of  tht- 
white  population  of  the  Union,  depending  chit-fl) 
on  farniing  ;  and  on  every  principle  of  justice 
calls  loudly  on  the  national  representatives  for  a 
pronipt  and  decisive  remedy. 

The  protection  of  that  important  portion  of 
industry  employed  in  manufactures,  at  all  times 
a  sound  and  necessary  policy,  and  supported  In' 
the  opinions  of  the  wisest  statesmen,  and  the  ex  - 
ample of  the  most  prosperous  nations,  has  be- 
come at  present  an  imperious  duty — the  foreign 
demand  for  our  staples  having,  as  above  stated, 
considerably  decreased  ;  the  quantity  about  one- 
third;  and  the  amount  nearly  two-thirtls ;  since 
1811,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  our  popu- 
lation in  the  intervening  period. — Whereas  our 
demands  for  manufactured  goods  must  increase 
with  our  increasing  population.  We  in  conse- 
quence buy  more  from,  than  we  sell  to,  foreign 
nations;  and  this,  with  nations,  is  as  unerrin^^ly 
the  road  to  ruin,  as  it  is  with  respect  to  individu- 
als. 

Were  there  any  doubt  on  the  imponant  subject 
thus  respectfully  presented  to  your  view,  it 
would  be  removed  by  a  comparison  of  any  two 
tracts  of  our  country,  in  one  of  which  manufac- 
tures are  carried  on  extensively— >and  in  the 
other  agricultural  pursuits  chiefly  or  wholly,  par- 
ticularly when  remote  from  the  advantages  of 
sea*port  towns,  as  is  the  case  with  one-half  of  our 
territories.   In  the  one,  agriculture  and  horticul- 
ture, certain  of  steady  and  increasing  markets, 
are  carried  on  with  life  and  spirit— lands  are 
rising  in  price — every  thing  flourishes — and.  what 
is  of  incalculable  importance  to  the  farmers, 
their  fepfiales  and  children  find  valuable  employ- 
ment in  and  from  the  factories,  for  fragments  of 
time  which  would  otherwise  be  wholly  lost.  Ha- 
bits of  industry  are  thus. acquired  and  rewarded 
— and  public  and  private  prosperity  promoted. 
Whereas,  in  parts  of  the  country  destitute  of 
manufacturing  establishments,  circulation  is  ei- 
ther arrested,  or  moves  with  a  sluggish  pace — 
money  is  rare  and  difficult  to  be  procured— there 
are  no  markets  for  horticultural  articles — land.s 
are  of  little  comparative  value— in  a  word,  every 
thing  languishes.    To  exemplify 'this  position, 
and  to  place  it  beyond  the  power  of  contradic- 
tion, it  IS  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Providence  and  Wilmington,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  numerous  districts  in  the  interior  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  in  the  fertile  districts  of  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  on  the  other.    The  difference  of  soil, 
ud  some  other  natural  advantages,  is  greatly  in 
ivor  of  the  latter.    But  the  contrast  in  prospe- 
rity is  immensely  in  favor  of  the  former — and  the 
inference  in  support  of  the  system  we  advocate 
irresistible. 

We  therefore  respectfully  request  you  will 
adopt  such  a  modification  of  the-  existing  tariff, 
as  may  afford  complete  protection  to  the  manu- 
factures of  our  common  couutry. 

December  15,  18:^3. 


CASHMERE  GOATS. 
These  valuable  animals  will  doubtless  soon  be 
introduced  into  our  own  country.  The  M.issa* 
chusetts  Agricultural  Society  some  time  since, 
offered  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  to  the 
person  who  should  introduce  into  Massachusetts 
from  Europe,  a  male  and  female  goat  of  the  pure 
Cashmere  breed.*'  From  a  letter  published  in 
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th.  Massachusetls  Av;ru nr urul  Kt^josiiory  for 
January  1824,  from  John  Wells,  Esq.  in  Paris,  it 
appears  that  these  animals  have  been  successful 
ly  introduced  into  France ;  that  the  price  of 
them  are  from  ^15  to  -75  apiece,  and  that  tht 
duty  on  their  exportation  is  only  about  four  cents, 
The  original  stock  from  which  France  is  now 
supj  lied  was  procured  with  much  labour  and  tx 
pense,  by  Messrs.  Temaux  and  Jaubert,  from 
the  foot  of  Mount  Caucasus,  in  Asia  :  out  of 
1,229  goats  with  which  they  set  out,  only  400 
reached  home  alive.  It  is  from  the  down  or  wool 
of  tliese  animals,  that  those  expensive  articles, 
called  Cashmere  shawls^  are  made.  The  down 
is  procured  from  them  In  the  month  of  April  by 
combing  them  with  fine  combti. 


THE  LAKE  COUNTRY. 
The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  a 
citizen  of  Crawford  County  to  his  friend  in  Kar- 
ri sburg  ;  and  shows  that  the  direction  of  trade 
has  been  turned  from  New  Orleans  to  New  York 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  forward  state  of  the 
New  York  Canal,  wheat  has  rose  near  100  per 
cent  in  value  there,  and  at  Erie,  more  than  100 
per  cent. 

Extract^  dated  February  1,  1824. 
In  this  county  we  begin  to  feel  the  effects  of 
the  New  York  Canal.  Wheat  is  just  passing 
the  door  that  is  to  go  to  that  canal : — they  pay 
75  cents  abuslicl  for  it — and  I  understand  there 
are  merchants  on  from  Buffaloe  at  Erie,  purcha- 
sing all  they  can  get,  and  giving  one  dollar  per 
bushel.  This  augurs  well  for  us.  Our  lands 
will  rise  in  value  and  settlements^  on  vacant  lands 
will  become  more  rapid." 

PUBLISHED  IN  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER,  BY  OR- 
DER OF  THE  STATE. 

A  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  at  and  de- 
livered from  Magruder*s  Inspection  Warehouse, 
during  the  quarter  commencing  on  the  first  Mon- 
day in  October,  eighteen  hundred  aiid  twenty 
three,  and  ending  on  the  first  Monday  in  Janua- 
ry eighteen  hundred  artd  twenty  four. 


ter  times;  wearenot  to  p  onder  at  the  rejuiiinihi  ^ 
case,  when  some  of  the  delegates  from  the  very 
countv.in  which  our  exhibitions  have  been  held, 
and  who  ought  to  be  sensible  of  the  utility  of  our 
institution,  if  it  possess  any,  voted  against  us! — 
The  delegates  from  Talbot  county,  in  which  the 
Eastern  Shore  exhibitions  are  held,  seem  to  have 
taken  a  different  view  of  their  duty  ;  they 
on  the  ground,  at  their  first  and  only  exhibition 
yet  held,  more  than  three  hundred  travelling 
vehicles  of  different  kinds,  and  probably  conclu- 
ded, that  an  institution,  which  brings  together, 
for  friendly  intercourse,  and  mutual  interchange 
of  opinion  and  experience,  such  a  concourse  of 
intelligent  agriculturists,  could  not  fail  to  be 
useful  in  many  important  respects  to  that  ne- 
glected class  of  citizens,  and  even  as  worthy 
of  tegislalive  encouragement^  as  Penitentiaries, 
Medical  Colleges,  6cc.  and  many  other  establish- 
ments, which  have  attracted  the  favour  of  the 
state— /c/r  the  fireaent^  however,  we  must  lay  this 
question  on  the  shelf,  but  we  shall  take  it  down 
again. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  trustees  will  be  held 
on  Hednesday  next,  at  the  residence  of  B.-W. 
Hall,  Esq.  at  12  o'clock,  when  arrangements  will 
be  made  for  the  next  exhibition— a  punctual  at 
tendance  of  all  the  members,  at  the  hour,  is  ear 
nestly  expected.  At  the  meeting  at  Mr.  Caton's,  a 
resolution  was  passed,  which  made  it  the  duty  of 
the  corresponding  secretary,  to  request  each  one 
of  the  trustees,  to  make  return  on  Wednesday 
next,  of  the  amount  of  his  subscriptions,  and  to 
express  to  each,  the  hope  of  the  Board,  that 
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NAYLOR  &  WILSON,  Inspectors. 
Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  Feb.  16,  18^.^4. 

'I  rue  Copy,  from  the  original  report  on  Jile 
•  in  this  office, 

B.  HARWOOD,  Tr.  W.  S.  Md. 


Baltimore,  Friday,  March  5,  18:24. 

meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the 
MARYLAND  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 
The  last  meeting  of  the  trustees  was  at  the 
residence  of  Richard  Caton,  Esq.— The  mem- 
bers were  nearly  all  present,  hearty  and  zealous 
in  the  good  cause.   Good  temper  gave  zest  to 
good  cheer.   The  list  of  premiums  was  not  fully 
decided  on,  because  it  was  not  then  Anticipated, 
that  the  legislature  of  the  state,  would,  in  their 
wisdom,  for  it  is  said,  that  •*  in  a  multitude  of 
counsel  there  is  wisdom,"  deem  our  institution  un 
worthy  of  pecuniary  patronage.  They  have,  how 
ever,  given  us  a  naked  act  of  incorporation,  and  as 
to  a  donation,  we  must  hope  for  better  tilings  in  bet- 


/^yv/t/.^  CURREJ^T^-cohrected  uteeklj 

W  harf  flour,  g5  37i — Howard-street,  do. 
62i— Best  family  do  retail,  $T — Wheat,  re*! 
^1  10— Corn,  35  cts.— Rye,  40  cts.— Oats,  2? 
to  30  cts.— Whibkey,  23  to  26 — Butter,  mspect- 
ed,  10  to  15'cts — Coal,  Liverpool,  bushel  40  tt* 
45  cts.— Virginia,  28  cts. — Susquehannah,  ptr  ton 
%6  SO  to  Rice,  per  cwt.  g3  75  to  ^4— Beef, 
northern  mess,  per  barrel  ^glO — Cargo,  No.  1. 
$8  to  8  50 — do.  No  2,  g6— Baltimore  primt-, 
glO — Bacon  and  hams,  10  to  11  cts. — Cotton.  W. 
I.  Island,  18  to  20  cts.—Louisiana,  &c.  16  to  17  cts. 
— Georgia  upland,  14  to  16  cts.  —Alabama,  12  to 

13  cts. — Candles,  mould,  12  to  13  cts  ^Dipt,  10 

to  11  cts. — SpermacitJ,  25 — Feathers,  live,  30  to 
35  cts. — Fish,  herrings,  Susquehanna,  55275 — Fall 
mackarel.  No.  1,  to  3,  %4  50  to  g7— Shad, 
trimmed,  $6  to  6  50— ^lax  seed,  rough,  per 
bushel,  70  to  75  cts. — cleaned,  cask,  g8— Flax, 
per  lb.  10  to  11  cts. — Hemp,  Russia,  $1  75  ton.-^ 
Country  dew  rot,  7  cts.  per  lb.— do.  water  rot, 
9  cts.— Hops,  fresh,  35  cts.  per  lb. — Hides,  dry- 
ed,  15  to  19  cts.  per  lb  — Hog's  lard,  12  cts. 
per  lb. — Lime,  per  bushel,  30  to  33  cts— Lea- 
ther, soal,  best,  24  to  27  cts.  per  lb.— do.  Eas- 
tern tan,  18  to  20  cts. — Lumber,  board  measur 
ment,  cargo  prices:— Of  the  following  articles 
we  give  the  yard  prices. — Oak  timber  and 
Scant  $1  to  1  25 — Boards  all  sizes,  gl  50  to  2 
— Pine  scantling,  do.  gl  to  1  25 — Boards  4  4, 
Si  to  1  25— White  do.  5-4,  $1  75  to  2  50— do. 
CO.  4-4,  Kl  15  to  1  30— do.  cl.  4-4,  $1  80— Shin- 
}?les,  cyp  18  in. — ^g3  to  3  50 — ^Shingles,  junii).  24 
do.  $7  50  to  7  75— jun.  com.  g3  50  to  5— Staves, 
they  would  come,  with  not  less  than  tennsLvntslW,  O.  pipe,  g40  to  45— do.  hhd.  J>25— do  bbl. 
on  their  list.  gl5  to  17— R.  O.  bbl.  gl5— do.  hhd.  $17^ 

We  are  apprehensive,  that  some  j^entlemen. 


whose  good  wiahes  for  the  society  cannot  be 
doubted,  may  not  have  taken  the  necessary  pains 
to  accomplish,  in  this  important  concern,  what 
cannot  be  done,  without  a  Utile  activity  and  ear- 
nestness. Why  is  it  that  one  shall  get  twenty 
subscribers,  and  another  with  equal  means,  get 
none  at  all.^  The  fact  is,  that  in  the  various  con- 
cerns of  this  life  we  are  too  apt  to  postpone  our 
duties,  **  time  enough,"  is  the  bane  of  useful  en- 
terprises. Let  us  remember,  that  one  to-day, 
is  worth  two  to-morrows,"  as  poor  Richard  says, 
give  rae  your  doers  of  the  work,  "  the  cat  in 
gloves  catches  no  mice.'* 

itT*  We  could  wish  that  other  gentlemen  who 
own  domestic  animals  of  improved  and  valuable 
blood,  would  comply,  as  Col.  Powel  has  done, 
with  our  request  to  be  furnished  with  the  Pedi- 
grees of  their  Stock,  to  be  recorded  in  the  Far- 
mer. 

There  is  as  much  difference  in  the  various  races 
of  neat  cattle,  as  of  horses — and,  who  can  sell  a 
blooded  horse,  let  his  performance  be  what  it  may, 
unless  he  can  trace  his  pedigree? — Pedigrees  will 
not  be  kept,  where  no  attention  is  paid  to  the 
stock  itself,  and  where  continued  attention  is  not 
paid,  permanently  fine  qualities  cannot  be  estab- 
lished, 

ijy*  The  bull  Bishop,  and  one  of  the  heifers  by 
General,  were  purchased  by  Mr.  Powel,  upon 
whose  farm,  animals  from  this  stock,  as  well  as 
from  his  various  cows,  may  be  had  at  prices 
from  glOG  to  $300. 

itT*  There  is  in  this  number,  more  of  the  po- 
litics of  Jigriculture  than  we  could  have  wished ; 
but  the  moment  is  critical,  and  invites  discussion. 
— The  Tariff  Bill  pending  in  Congress,  is  of  more 
vital  importance  to  the  whole  agricultural  com- 
munity, than  they  seem  to  be  aware  of.— 77iey 
are  dispersed,  with  imperfect  meanb  of  concert, 
slow  to  apprehend,  and  yet  slower  to  move. 


Wool,  fleece,  merino  full  blood,  35  to  40  ct«t. 
per  lb. — Cropped,  28  to  30  cts. — Common  coiin- 
try,  20  to  30  cts. — Skinner,  35  to  40  cts-— When 
assorted  and  cleaned,  any  of  the  above  will  ob- 
tain an  advance  of  15  to  20  cts. 

Prices  of  Seed. — Orchard  Grass  per  bushel. 
S2  50 — Lucerne,  do.  do.  50  cents — St.  Foin,  i!< . 
do.  ^7— Red  Clover,  do.  do.  .§5  50 — Timothv.f]" 
do.  g4 — Herds  Grass,  do.  do.  — Millet,  do.  do. 
gl— Mangel  Wurtzel,  do.  do.  gl  50— Ruta  Bag.i, 
do.  do.  si. 

Retail  firices  of  provision  market — Beef,  prime 
pieces,  10  cts. — Veal.  10  cts. — Mutton,5  to  7cts.— 
Furkeys,  75  cts.  to  1 — Geese,  50  to  56  cts 
— Ducks,  Canvasbacks,  $1  25  to  2— Red  headN 
50  to  75  cts.— Chickens  per  pair,  50  to  62^  ctv 
—Eggs,  12^  cents— Butter,  first  quality,  20  to 
31  cts. — Ttinups,'per  bushel,  50  cts. — Potato- s, 
do.  50  cts. 


CONTENTS  OF  THIS  NUMBER. 
"  The  House  divided  against  itself  must  fair'— 
Improved  Durham  Short  Horns — Seeds— On  the 
culture  of  Rape — On  the  Management  of  Frui: 
Trees — Remarks  on  the  cultivation  of  the  Lo- 
cust Tree — Pedigree  of  Mr.  PowePs  Slock— im- 
proved Durham  Short  Horns — On  Diet — OnCln!- 
blains — The  Tiger  and  Alligator — Calligraphy- 
Longevity  of  the  Horse — Blackberry  Wine- 
Yeast — Sulphur  a  preservative  against  Mea^Ie> 
— Pyro-Iigneous  Acid — To  make  Opodeldoc— 
To  clear  Iron  from  Rust — To  take  Mildew  oat 
of  Linen — Pi*oper  method  of  making  Toast  unu 
Water,  and  the  Advantages  resulting  therefrom 
— A  Method  of  prcservmg  Fruit  Fresh  all  the 
year — The  Memorial  of  the  Farmers  of  the  btate 
of  Pennsylvania,  to  Congress— Cashmere  Goais— 
Th  e  Lake  Country — Tobacco  Report — ^Mtctjnf 
of  the  Trustees  of  the  Maryland  Agriculiuiai 
Society — Editorial  Kemarks-  Prices  Current, 


Pnntcd  eviT)  Friday  at  5?4      auautn,  for  JOHN  S.  SKiNNEn  t  6 
tor.bv  JOSEPH  ROUlNSON.uothe  North  W«t«  cooirr  mi  Mju  ^ 
and  Bt'lvideiY  i»tre«ts,  U:»Jiimoie  :  uhtrr  evtT>  dncrtutMin  o  i' 
and  Job  Printiug  is  executt- cl  with  nta  neas  and  di^paieh-' '  ^ 
IVom  adiittanct;  tor  PUINTING  or  BINDING,  wkk  urvtHrd- 
rcctioui  promptly  attended  to,  addreixd  to  J.  Kobiman,  Biitubuf" 
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hlNGULAR  DISEASE  OF  CATTLE  IN 
OHIO. 

following  description  of  intensely  pain- 
tul  and  very  singular  disorders  of  cattle  in  Ohio, 
would  be  more  valuable  to  our  readers,  if  it 
were  accompanied  with  h  ftreaa  i/ition  for  their 
cure— by  making:  publick  the  symptoms,  how- 
ever, it  may  be,  that  remedies  may  be  discov- 
ered.]—^'^- -^^^  P^^' 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THK  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

Marietta^  Ohio,  Feb,  12,  1824. 
Dear  Sir, 

Observing  in  a  late  number  of  your  paper, 
>orrie  notices  of  a  new  and  singular  disease 
imonest  neat  cattle  in  Maryland  and  Kentucky, 
I  ;im  induced  to  transcribe  from  my  note  book, 
in  account  of  what  appears  to  me  to  have  been 
a  similar  disease,  which  appeared  amongst  the 
cattle  in  this  county,  in  the  year  1813. 

Should  you  think  them  of  any  value,  you  are 
.It  liberty  to  make  them  public. 
Very  respectfully. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

S.  P.  HILDRETH. 

About  the  10th  of  September,  A.  D.  181S,  Col. 
Joseph  Barker,  an  intelligent  and  observing  far- 
mer, living  near  the  big  Muskingum  river,  seven 
TDi.estrom  Marietta,  noticed  in  one  of  his  cows, 
d!i  unusual  propensity  for  rubbing  her  nose,  and 
viae  of  the  head  against  every  hard  substance 
that  came  within  her  reach.  He  also  noticed 
some  slight  twitchings  in  the  muscles  of  her  neck, 
Thich  would  draw  her  head  a  little  to  one  side; 
she  appeared  to  eat  well,  to  drink,  and  was  in 
•ither  respects  seemingly  in  health.  In  a  few 
^loursthe  inclination  to  scratch  and  rub  the  side 
»t  her  face,  and  the  an^le  of  the  lower  jaw,  en- 
rrt-  ised  to  an  alarming  degree — the  more  she 
r.  ,t)(.d,  the  more  the  desire  of  rubbing  ap])eared 
:(  II  crease.  He  also  noticed  a  slight  swelling 
oJ'  ii^^  the  course  of  the  salivary  duct,  from  the 

*  ii'iid  gland,  to  where  it  passes  into  the  mouth, 
i  ^irs  Inland  on  the  opposite  side  was  also  swelled, 
J  the  swelling  spread  aloiic:  the  neck,  and  over 
i  c  side  of  the  hend.  The  hair  and  scarf  skin, 
^     in  a  few  hours  (  ntirely  rubbed  Off  from  the 

-i  ic  of  her  neck  an  I  liead  ;  she  appeared  to  be 
n  the  greatest  agony,  and  in  the  course  of  12  or 

:  i  lioiirsfrom  the  time  he  first  noticed  her  illness 

lie  expired.  For  several  hours  previous  to  her 
'  i  ;t»h,  she  rvas  unable  to  stand,  but  the  desire  of 
iij'j  »ing  herself  continaed  to  the  last,  and  the 
.  anh  was  ;ill  torn  up  in  a  circle,  round  where  she 
,  bv  her  continual  efforts  in  rubbing  The 
ilt'wing  day,  another  of  his  cows  was  attacked 
itt  a  similar  manner.  He  first  noticed  it  by  her 
icking  her  nostrils  with  unusal  eagerness ;  this 

*  as  continued  until  the  blood  would  follow  each 
stroke  of  the  tongue.  The  subsequent  symptomi^ 
wt  re  similar  to  those  in  the  first  attacked,  and 

died  in  about  the  same  time.  After  this  one 
.1  two  fine  large  steers  were  attacked,  and  seve- 
i  ,..!  more  cows,  who  all  died  in  the  same  man- 
..er. 

On  the  17th  September,  I  was  at  his  house  ; 

I  cow  had  been  attacked  but  an  hour  or  two  be- 
tiTc  my  arrival.  She  was  licking  her  nostrils 
great  violence,  and  every  6  or  8  minutes 
',:.fl  siid<Un  twitches  in  the  muscles  of  the  neck; 

iie  Mde  of  her  face  had  began  to  swell,  and  par- 
;iLularly  along  the  course  of  the  principal  saliva- 
I  V  duct.  His  mode  of  treatment  had  been  bleed- 
ing very  copiou.*ly,  in  some  of  the  cases,  to  the 

imount  of  two  gallons,  or  thirty-two  pounds 
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cutting  off  the  end  of  the  tail,  &c.  By  my  advice 
burning  with  a  red  hot  iron,  just  back  of  the 
horns,  immediately  over  the  spina  medulla,  or 
spinal  marrow,  as  it  leaves  the  head,  was  tried 
on  this  cow.  The  operation  appeared  to  give 
the  cow  ease;  and  she  would  follow  the  burning 
iron  with  her  head,  with  great  eagerness.  No 
sensible  benefit  appearing  to  arise  from  this  ope- 
ration, and  the  disease  continuing  to  increase, 
the  operation  of  trepaning  was  next  tried,  with 
the  expectation  that  msects  oi  worms,  similar  to 
those  often  found  in  the  frontal  sinuses  of  the 
heads  of  sheep,  might  be  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  in  this  way  removed.  Accordingly  an 
incision  was  made  in  the  skin,  about  midway  be- 
tween the  eyes  and  horns,  and  two  portions  of 
the  bone  removed.  The  lower  opening  commu- 
nicated with  the  frontal  sinuses,  and  as  no  sig^ 
of  worms  could  be  discovered,  another  opening 
was  m»ide  higher  up,  communicating  with  the 
brain.  The  dura  mater,  or  membrane  of  the 
brain,  appeared  turgid, >and  on  puncturing  it,  dis- 
charged a  considerable  quantity  of  bloody  serum 
or  water.  The  cow  did  not  resist  the  operation, 
nor  make  much  struggling  at  the  incision  in  the 
skin.  It  did  not,  while  I  was  by,  appear  to  af- 
ford any  relief.  The  blood  drawn  from  theiti  all 
has  been  unusually  dark  coloured.  The  flesKof 
this  cow,  was  to  my  feeling,  colder  than  when  in 
health ;  the  eyes  dull  and  glassy,  and  the  lids 
widely  extended  under  the  operation  of  rubbing 
or  licking;  which  last  operation  is  carried  to 
such  excess,  as  to  produce  the  utmost  distress, 
and  make  them  bellow  aloud. 

The  bowels  of  the  diseased  are  in  good  order, 
and  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen  and  chest,  ap- 
pear healthy,  on  examination  after  death.  The 
weather  previously  to  the  appearance  of  the  dis- 
ease had  been  very  sultry  and  dry ;  but  the  cattle 
diseased  had  fed  in  a  pasture,  well  shaded  with 
forest  trees,  and  lying  immediately  on  the  bank 
of  the  Muskingum  river,  to  which  they  had  ac- 
cess at  all  times.  One  of  the  steers,  after  he 
was  attacked  went  into  the  water  and  continued 
there  until  a  short  time  before  his  death,  being 
the  greater  part  of  a  day.  The  disorder  was  not 
confined  to  this  farm,  but  attacked  several  other 
cattle  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  one  instance, 
the  itching  commenced  on  one  of  the  hind  legs, 
near  the  hoof ;  and  in  another  it  began  on  her 
udder. 

Amongst  other  remedies  tried,  were  strong 
decoctions  of  Jamestown  weed,  or  stramoniun  ; 
tobacco  ;  and  saltpetre,  in  doses  of  three  or  four 
ounces,  with  strong  purges.  But  all  without 
benefi^^ — so  far  as  1  have  heard,  the  disease  has 
in  every  instance  proved  fatal.  The  following 
year,  a  few  cases  appeai*ed  in  a  distant  part  of 
the  county  ;  but  since  then,  I  have  no  knowledge 
of  its  existence  in  this  part  of  the  state.  The 
disease  appears  to  have  been  in  some  measure 
contagious,  as  there  is  one  instance  of  a  dog  be- 
ing attacked,  who  was  known  to  have  eaten  of 
a  cow  recently  dead  with  the  complaint.  In  a 
few  hours  after  he  gave  notice  of  his  illness  by 
his  howling,  and  continually  rubbing  the  top  of  his 
head.  His  master,  a  curious  olSserving  man, 
took  a  live  coal  from  the  fire,  and  placed  imme- 
diately on  the  affected  part— so  far  from  com- 
plaining, he  immediately  ceased  howling,  and  as 
long  as  it  continued  to  bum,  was  apparently  easy. 
However,  in  a  few  hours  the  dog  died.  From 
this  circumstance,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  intense  suffering  of  the  poor  brutes,  who 
were  subjects  of  this  very  curious  and  singular 
disease. 

I  have  often  thought  it  was  a  fortunate  thing 
for  the  illnatured  and  ugly  old  women,  any  where 
in  the  ne;^hbourhood  of  this  disease,  that  the 
belief  in  witchcraft  has  been  banished  from  our 


land,  or  I  fear,  that  many  a  harmless  old 
would  have  had  this  sin  laid  to  her  charge. 
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AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  BARK- 
WELL  DISTRICT,  N  C. 

(Inserted  by  RsquEST  of  tHE  Society.) 

The  Parmer*9  Society  of  Barnwell  District, 
this  day  awarded  the  following  Premiums,  of 
twenty  dollars,  or  a  silver  cup  of  that  value. : 

1st.  To  Orsamus  D.  Allen,  for  his  Gallatin 
Mare,  3  years  old. 

2d.  To  William  B.  Bull,  for  his  two  year  old 
buW^Cocke. 

3d.  To  George  O.  Dora,  Senr.  for  his  year  old 
bull. — Lafayette, 

Also,  Premiums  of  15  dollars,  or  cups  of  that 
value. 

1st.  To  Wm.  R.  Bull,  for  the  greatest  quanti- 
ty of  Potatoes,  from  one  acre,  being  352  bushels 
and  a  half.  Dr.  Bellinger  made  from  his  acre 
263  bushels  and  a  half. 

2d.  To  Wm.  R.  Bull,  for  his  crop  of  Rice, 
from  one  acre,  being  65  bushels  and  four  quarts. 
This  was  an  acre  ot  pond  land. 

3d.  To  James  D.  Erwin,  for  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  Corn,  from  one  acre  of  high  land,  being 
86  bushels  and  12  quarts.  The  first  crop,  was 
69  bushels  and  one  peck.  The  2d  crop  planted 
the  20th  of  June,  and  measured  in  October,  was 
17  bushels  and  half  a  peck.  Dr.  Bellinger  made 
from  one  acre  of  Gourd  Seed  Corn,  67  bushels,  3 
pecks,  and  two  quarts,  of  sound  merchantable 
Com,  and  one  bushel  and  15  quarts  of  unripe  and 
rotten  com.  The  fir^t  crop  was  57  bushels  and 
2  quarts  of  sound  and  merchantable  com,  and  7 
quarts  of  rotten  corn.  The  2d  crop  planted  in  June, 
and  measured  the  11th  of  December,  was  10 
bushels  and  3  pecks  of  sound  and  dry  corn,  and  1 
bushel  and  1  peck  of  unripe  and  rotten  corn.  Dr. 
Bellinger  also  made  from  one  acre  of  Flint  corn, 
63  bushels  and  5  quarts  of  sound  corn,  and  2 
bushels  and  5  quarts  of  unripe  and  rotten  corn. 
The  first  crop  was  51  bushels,  3  pecks,  and  3 
quarts  of  sound  corn,  and  5  quarts  of  rotten  corn. 
The  2d  crop  planted  in  June,  and  measured  the 
11th  oi  December,  made  11  bushels  and  10  quarts 
of  sound,  dry  and  merchantable  corn,  and  2  bush- 
els of  unripe  and  rotten  com. 

Samuel  Ashley,  made  from  one  acre  of  high 
land,  24  bushels  of  wheat,  22  buihels  of  corn, 
and  6  busheU  of  pease,  being  52  bushels  of  grain 
from  the  acre. 

Also  Premiums  of  Ten  Dollars,  or  Cups  of  that 
value. 

1st.  To  John  Nimmons,  for  his  two  yc  ir  ol  1 
hog,  **  Don  Quixotte,"  weighing  458  lbs. 

2d.  To  Dr.  Bellinger,  for  his  year  old  fcmal** 
hog,  "Bessie  Bell,"  weighing  225  lbs.  B.  U, 
Brown's  boar,  do.  198  lbs.  Do.  do.  youii^  so  v, 
do.  192  do. 

To  Wm.  R.  Bull  for  the  greatest  crop  of  peas?, 
reported  to  the  society,  from  one  acre,  being  si:: 
bushels,  and  one  peck  of  sound  c'ry  anJ  mer- 
chantable pease. 

4th.  To  Wm.  R.  Bull,  for  his  ^th  blooded  Me- 
rino ram,  **  Col.  Humphreys.** 

A  Premium  of  Five  Dollars,  was  awarded  to 
Samuel  Ashley,  for  his  specimen  of  Homespun, 
of  Cotton  Warp,  and  Wool  Filling;  Mrs.  Thurs- 
ton was  presented  with  Three  Dollars,  for  a  piece 
of  Homespun  of  Cotton  Warp,  and  Wool  Filling, 
which  she  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  So- 
ciety, F.  J.  Hay,  reported  to  the  Society,  having 
obtained  the  last  season,  from  three  quarters  of 
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an  acre  of  high  land,  i)lanied  with  Alabama  Cot- 
ton Seed,  1234  lbs.  of  St  td  Cotton, 

JENNINGS  O'BANNON,  Secretary. 
Of  the  Farmer's  Society,  of  Barnwell  District. 
Barnwell  ConrC-I/ouse,  10th  of  Jan,  1824, 

A  list  of  Premiums  to  he  distributed  at  the 
next  Exhibition,  will  be  inserted  in  our  next. 

Edit,  Jim,  Far. 

ON  ORCHARD  GRASS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

Brookville^  Montgomery  Co,  Md, 
Dear  Sir, 


food,  which  is  not  the  case  in  other  parts  of  Flan- 
ders ;  but  they  are  also  fed  upon  straw,  chiefly 
of  ry^,  and  upon  oats  with  chopped  straw  in  eve- 
ry' feed,  and  after  every  feed,  a  bucket  of  water, 
richly  whitened  with  rye,  or  oatmeal.  A  vessel 
of  this  composition  is  in  every  stable;  nor  are  the 
horses  suffered  to  have  any  othier  drink.  The 
quantum  of  food  in  the  24  hours  for  each  horse, 
in  winter,  is  15  lb.  of  hay,  10  lb.  of  sweet  straw, 
and  8  lb.  of  oats  ;  in  summer,  clover  is  substitut- 
ed for  hay ;  the  otlier  feeding  remains  the  same ; 
and  the  white  water  is  never  omitted :  on  this 
they  place  a  chief  reliance.  The  allowance  of 
oats  is  but  moderate,  and  yet  the  horses  are  in 
J  superior  condition:  the  chopped  straw  contri- 
I  butts  much  to  this,  in  converting  by  the  mastica- 
ition  necessary,  every  grain  of  corn  to  nutriment. 
As  I  conceive  I  have  received  valuable  infor-j^he  use  of  it  is  so  universally  approved  through- 
mation,  very  frequently,  from  perusing  your  ex-/^".^  Flanders,  that  in  every  town  it  is  sold  by  re- 
cellent  work,  without  ever  offering  for  the  con-{^»}^'  andif  generally  adopted  with  us,  it  could  not 
sulerationof  its  numerous  readers,  a  single  h!!it,'^ai' ^<>*»i"P«^ve  the  condition  of  the  working  horses, 
suggested  by  my  own  observation,  I  was  led  to!^^  lessen  the  expense  of  their  provender, 
consider,  that  I  could  not  have  benefitted  in  this!  }^  Flanders  a  farmer  will  work  fifty  acres 
way  so  much,  had  others  done  as  I  have.  Now^*»^*^  horses  ;  and  by  the  regularity  of  his 
this  reflection  has  been  an  inducement  to  me,  to  care  and  keep,  will  preserve  their  condition.  In 
state  for  information,  that  I  have  been  in  the  Ireland,  the  great  wheat  farmer  of  Fingal,  upon 
practice  of  sowing  orchard  grass  seed  liberally,  a. similar  extent,  will  keep  four  times  the  num- 
for  about  six  years,  during  which  time  my  ob-  ^^^'>  more  expensively,  but  not  so  judiciously, 
scrvations  have  led  to  the  following  conclusions,  always  over-worked  and  always  poor.  Some  of 
to  wit— that  it  will  afford  more  pasture  upon  t^^^s^ /armers,  upon  100  acres,  keep  sixteen  hor- 
gi  ound,  in  a  moderate  state  of  improvement,  ses  in  their  employ,  and  there  have  been  instan- 
than  any  other  grass  I  am  acquainted  with,  which  ces  of  three-fourths  of  that  mimber  being  lost 
perhaps,  is  in  part  owing  to  the  blades  continu-  ^i^^iin  the  year  by  hardship  and  disease.  By 
ing  to  grow  on,  after  being  bitten  off,  without  ^l^^se  means  the  profits  of  a  farm  are  consumed 
having  to  shoot  out  again  from  the  root,  as  other  without  benefit  to  the  farmer;  and  what  would 
upland  grasses  do.  That  it  is  not  liable  to  be  »*easonably  support  and  enrich  him,  is  squandered 
thrown  out  by  the  frost,  but  continues  to  thicken  "P^"  supernumerary  horses.  This  special  cir- 
from  year  to  year,  so  as  to  form  an  excellent  curiistance  not  the  high  rent,  keeps  the  tenant 
sward.  That  a  farmer  who  will  save  his  own  indigence  and  difficulty.  If  landlords  interfer- 
seed,  can  supply  his  farm  with  it,  at  a  less  ex-  ^.^  procure  for  their  tenantry  a  good  descrip* 
pense,  or  with  less  labour,  than  with  any  other  ^^^^  working  horse,  and  encourage  them  to 
I  have  ever  known.  use  him  properly,  and  feed  him  well,  it  would 

That  upon  good  land,  it  will  give  a  goo<l  crop  ^^^^  n\OTe  to  their  advantage  than  any  abatement 
of  hay,  (and  I  dont  know  of  any  grass  that  will  ^^^Y  can  g>ve.  Upon  the  farm  of  VoUandre.  the 
upon  poor  land.)  and  that  during  the  three  last  management  was  in  all  points,  to  be  approved  : 
summers,  I  have  had,  I  think,  a  fair  opportunity  economy  prevailed  in  every  respect,  except  in 
of  observing  the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  its  application  of  manure ;  the  occupier  was  in 
being  much  less  liable  to  cause  the  slavering  dis-  comfort  and  aflBuence,  and  yet  his  rent  was  near 
temper  in  either  horses,  kine,  or  hogs,  having  at  plantation  acre,  and  his  taxes  triple 

the  season,  when  that  prevails,  repeatedly  turn-  ^^^se  of  the  Irish  farmer.  The  difference  is  to 
ed  my  stock,  from  grounds  affording  a  good  sup-  ^c  found  .in  established  system,  skilful  manage- 
ply  of  clover,  timothy,  and  the  natural  grasses  n^ent,  and  unceasing  industry, 
of  the  couiUffr  and  where  they  were  falling  off  Upon  the  farm  of  which  we  have  been  speak- 
daily,  into  a  field  of  orchard  grass,  and  in  a  few  ing,  all  the  crops  yield  a  great  return — too  much 
hours,  the  disease  would  be  arrested^  and  very  so  to  be  stated  as' the  average  of  a  district ;  the 
soon  a  manifest  improvement  take  place  in  their  succession,  however,  is  pretty'  generally  the 
condition.   And  this  to  the  no  small  surprise  of  same. 

a  neighbour,  who  at  such  times,  particularly  du-,   

ring  the  late  summer  and  autumn,  had  no  other 
resort,  but  to  feed  his  horses  on  grain,  every  day, 
even  when  idle. 

Without  any  other  interest  than  that,  which 
every  friend  to  agricultural  pursuits  must  feel, 
I  have  been  induced  to  offer  the  above  remarks, 
on  this  most  valuable  grass,  founded  on  actual 
experience  ;  and  thus,  to  throw  my  mite  of  in- 
formation, into  the  public  stock. 

AMOR  PATRI^. 

J^om  Radcliff's  jigriculture  of  Flanders, 
F'ORCE  OF  WORK  HORSES  AND  MAN- 
NER OF  FEEDING. 

Eight  horses  perform  the  entire  work  of  the 
200  acres,  and  are  in  the  highest  possible  condi- 
tion. They  are  of  the  most  compact  kind  of 
Flemish  horse,  and  do  not  exceed  15  i  hands  in 
height;  chiefly  roan  and  chesnut  in  color.  As 
the  banks  of  the  river  supply  good  hay,  in  this 
(iistrict  they  are  indulged  with  that  »p«cies  of 


The  answers  of  Mr,  Van  de  Poes^  President  of 
the  Commission  of  jigriculture  in  South  Hol- 
land^ to  questions  of  the  Ri^ht  Honourable  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  Bart,  Resfiecting  the  Dairy  of 
Mr,  Van  de  Poes, 


Q.  1st.  The  number  of  cows  ? 
j1.  Sixty -four  of  all  ages. 
Q.  2d,  How  is  the  milk  disposed  of?  in  mak 
ing  butter  }  or  cheese  ^  or  feeding  veal } 

A,  The  total  produce  of  the  milk  is  sold  whole- 
sale, and  being  carried  to  the  Hague  in  copper.  Holland 
vessels,  immediately  after  the  cows  are  milked, 
is  retailed  there  by  the  purchasers. 

Q.  3d.  What  is  the  most  profitable  manage- 
ment } 


cow,  by  the  day,  the  werk,  the  rHonth^  the  year, 
upon  an  average  of  twenty  cows  } 

A,  Forty  cows  well  fed,  and  well  taken  care  of, 
may  give  from  200  to  250  pints  of  milk*  by  the 
day,  during  the  entire  year. 

According  to  the  calculation  of  the  Commis- 
sion of  Agriculture  of  the  Province  of  .Soutli 
Holland,  one  good  cow  produces  78  lbs.  of  but- 
ter, and  180^  lbs.  of  cheese,  in  the  six  summer 
months. 

Q.  5th.  How  are  the  cows  fed  in  summer  an  J 
in  winter  ? 

A,  In  summer  they  feed  in  the  pastures  c'iv 
and  night :  in  winter,  they  are  fed  with  hay,  tur- 
nips, carrots,  grains  from  the  breweries,  cakes  of 
linseed,  bean-meal,  &c.  6cc. 

Q,  6th.  What  is  the  best  age  for  a  bull,  ai.  ] 
why } 

A,  A  bull  well  kept,  well  fed  from  a  calf,  aitri 
of  good  blood,  is  fit  to  serve  cows  general!) 
one  and  a  half,  or  two  years  old  ;  and  this  is  coil- 
sidered  the  best  age,  as  those  more  advanceJ  art- 
heavy  and  wicked.  The  cow  served  bv  an  agt  d 
bull  is  more  likely  to  miss  being  in  caff ;  ami  if 
impregnated,  is  more  liable  to  suffer  incoQven*- 
ence  with  respect  to  the  foetus. 

Q.  7th.  At  what  age  are  the  bulls  sold  or  dis- 
missed ? 

A,  At  the  age  of  two,  or  two  and  a  half  years, 
they  are  replaced  by  younger  bulls. 

(i,  8th.  Is  it  an  advantage  that  the  tailsofcow> 
should  be  tied  by  a  chord,  and  raised  high  up ' 
and  why  ? 

A,  Cleanliness  requires  that  their  tails  shoul<' 
be  fixed  in  this  manner,  otherwise  they  acquire 
dirt,  and  communicate  it  to  the  milkers. 

Q,  9th.  How  is  the  butter  made  >  with  the  ei.- 
tire  milk,  or  only  with  the  cream  ?— -Is  it  some 
times  saved  with  ^ugar  and  saltpetre  .^—Is  i' 
washed ?— How  is  the  butter-milk  consumed? 

A,  In  the  greatest  part  of  Holland,  they  make 
butter  of  the  cream  only:  they  wash  it  ver, 
much,  and  save  it  with  salt.  There  is  agrea. 
demand  for  butter-milk — what  is  not  sold,  serves 
to  fatten  pigs,  and  to  feed  calves. 

Of  the  skimmed-milk.  they  make  cheese  with 
a  material  called  Komyude  Kaas.  In  some  parts* 
of  Holland,  where  less  butter  is  made,  they  make 
a  rich  cheese  with  the  entire  milk. 

Here  terminate  the  answers  of  Mr.  Van  tk 
Poes,  which  relate  to  the  dairy.  In  the  Island  of 
Cadsand,  a  gentleman  very  willing  to  communi- 
cate, but  not  versed  in  that  kind  of  information, 
mentioned  generally,  his  having  remarked,  that 
in  the  dairying  districts,  the  best  kept  cow-sia- 
bles,  j^ere  strictly  attended  to  in  point  of  cleanli- 
ness and  temperature.  He  spoke  of  having  drank 
coffee  with  the  cow-keeper  in  the  general  stable, 
in  winter  without  the  annoyance  of  cold,  of  dirt, 
or  any  offensive  smell. 

In  Flanders,  they  preserve  in  their  cow-stables 
the  temperature  of  the  month  of  May. 

In  Mr.  Roper*s  well-conducted  establishment, 
in  Ireland,  consisting  of  nearly  two  hundred 
cows,  the  thermometer  is  kept  at  sixty  degrees, 
and  it  is  considered,  that  any  vari^on  from  that 
temperature  tends  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  milk. 

The  Reporter  regrets  extremely,  that  be  had 
not  the  opportunity  of  detailing  from  personal 
inspection,  the  practice  of  the  chief  dairies  in 


•  Thia^  on  an  average  of  the  Flemish  fimr^. 
0/  different  districts,  would  be  121  quuris  EngM 
.  «  ...         ,    .  ^hich,  from  forty  cows,  would  be  but 

jl,  tor  those  withm  reach  or  great  towns,  theiadou/  three  quarts  from  each  cow.  This,  even 
most  profitable  mode  is  to  sell  the  milk      but  ! ^or  the  year  round,  seems  but  a  trifling  ftroduce 


for  those  at  a  distance,  the  making  of  butter  and 
cheese  is  more  productive, 
^    Q,  4rthp  What  quantity  of  milk  is  given  by  one 


The  refiorter  is  not  aware  whether  there  «  atty 
difference  between  the  flint  of  Flanders  and  that 
of  the  Hague, 
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ON  THE  PLANTING  AND  CULTIVA- 
TION OF  ORCHARDS. 
I  rom  that  -valuable  work,  CoxE  on  Fruit  Trees. 

The  first  thin^  to  be  determined  upon  in  the 
[1  anting  of  an  orchard,  is  the  proper  distance  of 

•  it  trees:  if  a  mere  fruit  plantation  be  the  ob- 

•  ct,  the  distance  may  be  small — if  the  cultivation 
.f  v^i-ain  and  grass  be  in  view,  the  space  between 
!ie  trees  must  be  wider  :  at  thirty  feet  apart,  an 
ivie  will  contain  forty -eight  trees;  at  thirty- 
Mve  feet,  thirty- five  trees  ;  at  forty  feet,  twenty- 
seven  trees ;  and  at  fifty  feet,  about  eighteen  to 
•he  acre — these  are  the  usual  distances.  In  my 
own  plantations,  I  have  adopted  the  vanous  dis 
tances  according  to  the  depth  and  character  of 
the  soil;  about  two  thirds  of  the  ground,  com- 
prizing about  oneMiundred  acres,  are  planted  at 
50  feet  ;  on  the  remaining  fifty  acres,  I  have 
tried  30, 35,  and  40  feet ;  and  as  far  as  could  be  con- 
\  criently  done,  1  have  planted  the  trees  of  small- 
est growth  on  the  lightest  soil :  taking  every  cir 
nimstance  into  consideration,  it  will  probably  be 
found,  that  forty  feet  is  the  most  eligible  distance 
lur  a  farm  orchard.— It  will  adnut  sufficient  sun 
.lud  air,  in  our  dry  and  warm  climate  ;  and  until 
the  trees  shall  be  fully  grown,  will  allow  of  a 
profitable  application  of  the  ground  to  the  culti 
\  all  on  of  grain  and  grass. 

Much  trouble  will  be  saved,  and  much  accura- 
cy in  planting  will  be  ensured,  by  marking  the 
sites  of  trees  by  stakes,  previous  to  digging  holes. 
In  shallow  soils,  1  would  recommend  making  the 
holes  of  the  depth  of  two  spits  of  earth,  scatter 
ii.i^ihe  lower  spit  at  some  distance ;  and  supply- 
ing \ih  place  by  an  equal  quantity  of  the  neigh- 
».oiii»g  surtace  earth — the  depth  of  the  hole 
n.u^t  depend  upon  that  of  the  sub-soil 
An  eligible  mode,  which  I  have  practised  with 
cess  in  a  large  portion  of  my  orchards,  on  the 
ichtcr  soils,  is  to  supply  the  place  of  the  stra- 
'  ■»n»  of  poor  earth,  by  miG  or  two  loads  of  mea 
r'ow  mud,  ditch  banks,  or  good  surface  soil,  laid 
I'Hind  each  tree  after  planting;  ploughing  the 
'nuind  for  a  fallow  crop  the  next  spring,  when 
le  nuul  has  become  completely  pulverised  by 
he  frost :  the  size  ot  the  hole  should  be  sufficient- 
\  large  to  admit  a  si)ade  handle,  when  laid  ho- 
•  'oiually  in  the  bottom  ;  affording  ample  space 
-•r  the  expansion  of  tlie  roots  in  loose  rich  earth. 
V\  ell  digested  coni])ost  is  useful  round  newly 
;  '.anted  trees,  in  stiff  or  cold  soils — both  lime 
.r,(l  fresh  stable  manure,  I  have  found  prejudicial 
M  the  dry  and  hot  weather  of  summer  ;  the  lat- 
er substance  is  also  frequently  a  cover  for  moles 
iMd  field  mice,  which  are  extremely  injurious  in 
winter,  to  trees  of  even  six  or  eight  years  old  in 
1  chi  soils.    1  have  fouvid  great  benefit  from  the 
.Implication  of  every  kind  of  manure  on  the  sur- 
t  tce.  and  mixing  it  gradually  by  cultivation  with 
Tie  soii,  as  the  best  security  against  drought  in 
vammer,  and  vermin  in  winter. 

The  proper  season  for  planting,  will  be  found 
•..>  depend  on  a  variety  of  circumstances — in 
'•e;ht  soils,  the  winter  settles  the  earth  round  the 
M  nib,  and  best  secures  them  against  the  drought 
t  the  following  season — it  is  a  time  of  leisure  to 
•he  farmer,  and  affords  an  early  selection  of  trees 
fiom  the  nursery.  In  stiff*  or  wet  soils',  I  should 
cive  a  preference  to  spring  planting,  other  cir- 
umstances  being  equal — 1  have  planted  at  both 
-r.ibons,  and  have  generally  found  that  care  and 
attention  ensured  a  correspondent  success  in  the 
rrowth  of  my  trees.  In  whatever  season  an  or- 
i  Vi.trd  may  be  planted,  too  much  attention  cannot 
he  xivcn  to  extend  the  roots  in  every  direction  ; 
*o  cut  '^ff  all  wounded  parts,  and  more  especial- 
ly, not  to  plant  too  deep  ;  this  I  believe  is  the 
common  error  of  inexperienced  planters  :  as  a 
general  rule,  I  would  recommend  that  the  tree 


nf  eai  ili  over  the  upper  tier  of  roots,  which  ^ill 
uake  it  about  twu  inches  di:cper  ihan  it  stood  in 
the  nursery  ;  that  the  tree,  after  being  partially 
covered,  should  be  well  shaken,  to  admit  the  fin- 
er particles  of  the  earth  among  the  fibrous 
roots,  and  that  it  be  well  settled  by  treading  the 
earth  around  it — with  these  precautions,  I  have 
never  found  the  necessity  of  stakes.  The  tops  of 
young  ^rees  should  never  be  shortened,  lest  it 
should  produce  a  growth  of  suckers :  1  would  re- 
commend in  preference,  that  they  be  thinned,  if 
found  too  heavy:  if  the  trees  have  been  long  out 
of  the  ground,  and  the  roots  have  become  shri- 
velled at  the  time  of  planting,  the  labor  of  pour- 
ing a  pail  full  6f  water  round  each  tree,  will  be 
amply  repaid  in  the  success  it  will  ensure  in  their 
growth. 

The  looser  the  ground  is  kept  for  the  first,  and 
indeed  for  several  succeeding  years,  the  more 
certain  and  more  vigorous  will  be  the  growth  of 
the  orchard— in  the  luxuriance  and  color  of  the 
foliage  of  contiguous  plantations,  I  have  found 
every  stage  of  cultivation  strongly  marked : 
those  orchards  which  have  been  two  years  under 
cultivation,  exhibit  a  striking  superiority  over 
those  which  have  been  but  one  year  under  the 
plough  ;  while  these,  in  their  turn,  surpass  the 
fields  in  clover  or  in  grain,  both  in  the  quantity 
and  size  of  the  fruit :  when  clover  is  sown  in 
young  orchards,  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  dig- 
ging the  earth  for  about  three  feet,  at  the  root  of 
each  tree :  A  man  will  dig  ronnd  one  hundred 
trees  in  a  day ;  the  trifling  loss  of  grass  and  la< 
bor,  will  be  fully  remunerated  by  the  improved 
vigor  of  the  tree.  When  the  ground  can  be 
spared  from  yoyping,  four  or  five  furrows  on 
each  side  of  a  row,  will  be  found  a  most  eligible 
mode  of  promoting  the  growth  of  a  young  or- 
chard. • 


leaninj^  ^iratichf^s,  and  by  freely  pruniiiL^  the  lee- 
ward iitlc  of  tlic  tree. 

Moss  is  a  plant  produced  bv  poverty  and  ne 
gleet ;  it  is  very  prejudicial  to  trees,  and  should  he 
carefully  removed  :  this  can  be  readily  done,  hy 
rubbing  the  trees  in  damp  weather  with  a  bone, 
or  the  back  of  a  knife;  good  cultivation  will 
generally  prevent  the  growth  of  moss — white- 
washing* the  sten^,  not  only  cleanses  the  tree  of 
moss,  but  destroys  many  kinds  of  lice  very  inju- 
rious to  fruit  trees;  it  is  followed  by  a  cleanli- 
ness in  the  bark  after  it  has  been  dissolved  by 
rain,  and  promotes  the  health  and  vigor  of  the 
tree  whenever  applied. 

♦  For  reasons  against  this,  and  in  favour  of 
soap- washing,  see  American  Farmer,  No.  50. 

/idit.  jIm.  Far. 


FROM  THE  EDINBURGH  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

ExfierimentB  in  Reafiing  Barley  at  different  Sta- 
ges in  its  firogrqfis  towards  Rifieness, 
Some  observations  lately  circulated  by  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  regarding  the  stage  at  which  it  is 
proper  to  apply  the  sickle  to  com  crops,  led  to 
an  experiment,  ot  which  the  following  is  a  detail. 
As  it  was  conducted  on  a  minute  scale,  it  may 
not  be  regarded  as  very  conclusive  ;  but  conside- 
rable pains  were  taken  in  endeavouring  to  equa- 
lise the  criteria  ;  and  such  an  experiment,  per- 
haps, affords  facilities  for  this  which  an  exten- 
sive one  might  not  command,  as  a  slight  differ- 
ence either  in  the  quality  of  soil,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  land,  or  in  other  obvious  circumstan- 
ces in  an  experiment  on  a  large  scale,  might  oc- 
casion error  greater  in  the  one  case  than  what  is 
likely  to  attend  the  other. 

A  particular  spot  in  a  field  of  barley  having 
been  selected  for  the  trial,  24  stalks  of  grain,  ail 
as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  size  and  state  ot" 
advancement,  were  cut  close  by  the  ground  al 
different  periods  ;  and  each  parcel,  being  tied  up 
and  labelled,  was  suspended  in  a  room.  The 
following  are  the  dates  of  reaping,  and  the  ap- 
pearances of  the  plants  when  cut. 

August  IKh. — 1st,  stafks. — The  ear  pretty 
well  filled,  but  soft  and  quite  green.  The  stein 
and  hose  also  green,  and  the  leaves  very  partially 
decayed. 

Aui^ust  18//2.— 2d,  24.  Stalks.— The  car  full 
and  plump,  but  still  green,  and  the  grain  sott 


All  fallow  crops  are  most  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  orchards,  at  every  early  stage  of  their 
cultivation — Indian  corn,  potatoes  and  vines,  arc 
preferable  to  oats  or  barley ;  and  these  again  are 
more  favorable  than  winter  grain  :  Buckwheat  is 
among  the  most  beneficial  crops  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  autumnal  growth  of  trees — Clover  is 
by  many  farmers  believed  to  be  injurious  to 
young  trees ;  its  tendency  to  check  the  growth 
of  trees  will  be  found,  1  believe,  to  be  In  propor- 
tion to  the  air  and  moisture  which  its  greater 
or  less  vigorous  growth  may  keep  from  the  roots  ; 
light  and  heat,  appear  as  necessary  to  the  roots, 
as  to  the  branches  of  trees — clover,  while  it  oc- 
cupies the  ground,  must  prevent  cultivation  ;  so^and  pulpyi  so  that  it  separated  from  the  husk  on 
far  I  apprehend  it  will  be  found  pernicious,  butia  slight  pressure  between  the  finger  and  thumb, 
probably  not  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  The  stem  quite  green.  The  hose  withered  o:i 
luxuriant  and  deeply  rooted  species  of  grass,!  the  lower  joint,  but  green  on  the  upper.  Tiic 
absorbing  the  moisture,  and  exhausting  the|  leaves  almost  withered. 


strength  of  the  soil  which  covers  the  roots  of 
small  trees.  In  the  arrangement  of  an  orchard, 
both  convenience  and  beauty  will  result  from 
planting  each  kind  in  distinct  contiguous  rows. 
Some  cultivators  pay  particular  attention  to  con- 
tinue in  the  orchard  the  aspect  the  tree  maint  uned 
in  the  nursery :  I  have  sometimes  adopted  the 
practice,  without  much,  confidence  in  its  efficacy  ; 
nor  can  I  think  it  probable,  that  trees  growing  in 
close  rows,  not  much  exposed,  in  the  nursery, 
can  by  any  habit  so  limited  in  its  duration,  be 
affected  by  any  permanent  contraction  or  rigidity 
of  the  bark,  or  sap  vessels,  which  are  the  only 
effects  I  have  ever  heard  ascribed  to  the  influ 
ence  of  aspect,  on  the  stems  of  young  trees. 

The  prevalent  winds  of  our  climate,  are  from 
the  north-west :  in  light  soils,  their  violence  will 
sometimes  give  an  inclination  to  newly  planted 
trees  to  the  south-east:  this  may  easily  be  reme 
died  by  setting  up  the  trees  while  young  :  and 
when  they  have  attained  a  large  growth,  it  may  be 


j>e  placed  in  the  orchard  with  about  three  inches  overcome  in  a  great  degree,  by  cutting  off  the 


jiugust  25;>^.— 3d,  24  Stalks.— The  car  firm, 
and  with  its  awns  beginning  to  assume  a  yellow- 
ish hue.  The  grain  doughy,  and  no  longer  to  he 
separated  from  the  husk  by  pressure  of  the  fin- 
gers. The  lower  part  of  the  stemf  turning  to 
stra^  color  ;  the  upper  part  still  green,  or  vei  * 
little  changed.  The  upper  part  of  the  hose,  o'l 
the>bide  towards  the  sun,  changed  to  straw  color. 
The  leaves  quite  withered. 

Sefitember  4th,   24  Stalks,— Awns  quit" 

withered.  Ear  straw  color,  with  a  remainin.:; 
tinge  of  green.  The  hose  faded,  except  on  the 
upper  joint,  where  it  is  still  somewhat  green. 
The  stem  quick,  but  yellowish  at  the  foot,  and, 
immediately  below  the  ear,  nearly  changed  to 
straw  color.    The  grain  still  soft  and  doughy. 

Se/itemder  6tli, — Sth,  24  Stalks. — A  slight  tinee 
of  green  remaining  on  the  ear.  Part  of  the  hose 
still  quick.  The  stem  also  quick,  but  immedi- 
ately below  the  ear,  entirely  changed  to  straw 
color.  The  grain  still  soft,  and  easily  crushed  be- 
tween the  finger  and  thumb. 
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Se/ifember  llM.— 6th,  24  Stalks.— Awns,  ear, 
stem  and  hose,  completely  straw  color.  Gmin 
still  soft ;  but  the  tield,  on  the  whole,  in  the  state 
of  ripeness  commonly  esteemed  sufficient  ;  anu 
accordingly  it  was  this  day  begun  to  be  reaped. 

On  the  10th  of  October,  by  which  time  the 
parcels  were  properly  dried,  the  grain  was  care- 
fully rubbed  out,  and  subjected  to  an  operation 
equivalent  to  a  complete  winnowing,  each  parcel 
being  still  kept  separate  from  the  others. 

The  produce  of  No.  1.  was  found  shrivelled 
and  imperfect,  and  that  of  No.  2.  little,  if  at  all, 
superior  to  what  is  usually  dressed  from  good 
grain  by  the  fanner.  With  regard  to  these  two 
parcels,  4t  is  obvious  they  were  cut  when,  with  a 
Tiew  to  weight  of  grain,  reapmg  would  be  impro- 
per.   It  is  presumable,  from  their  appearance. 


PHILOSOPHY  OF  ZOOLOGY. 

FOOD  OF  ANIMALS. 


shape  of  the  animals  are  altered.  The  frame 
becomes  diminished  in  stature,  its  symmetry  is 
marred,  and  its  feebleness  indicates  the  scanti- 
ness of  its  nourishment. 

The  dependence  of  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  animals  on  the  supply  of  nourishment,  is 
most  conspicuously  displayed  in  those  species 
which  are  destined  to  feed  on  particular  kinds  of 
tood.    Thus  many  species  of  insects  are  restrict- 
ed in  their  eating  to  one  kind  of  plants,  or  are 
that  they  would  both  vegetate;  and  it  may  be  parasitical  on  one  species  of  animal.    The  distri- 
desirable  to  ascertain  whether  barley,  reaped  injb^tioQ  of  such  animals  is  thus  dependent  on  their 
the  state  of  either  of  these  parcels,  might  safely  (food 


ver  stands  pre  eminently  conspicuous.  The  nuui- 
Iberof  individuals  which  unite,  in  cutting  do.va 
Although  tem7eratJre'*7ppea?s  to  exercise  altimberto  supply  their  storehouse  and  the  re,ii- 
very  powerful  controul  over  the  geographical! Parity  with  which  they  dispose  of  it,  in  order  to 
distribution  of  animals,  yet  is  likewise  indlspen- 1  make  u  serve  the  double  purpose  of  food  and 
sably  necessary  that  they  be  provided  with  an  i  shelter,  are  ecjually  calculated  to  excuse  asl^^ 
abundant  supply  of  suitable  food.  When  thisfment 
supply  is  dertcient  in  quantity,  both  the  size  and 


be  used  as  seed  ;  because,  it  so,  an  evident  ad 
vantage  would  arise  from  the  additional  value, 
"Which  the  consequent  preservation  of  its  juices 
would  give  to  the  straw,  ^hile  perhaps,  as  seed, 
the  grain  might  go  as  far  as  when  perfectlyM'i- 
pened. 


The  same  remark  is  generally  applicable  to 
carnivorous  and  phytivoious*  animals.  But,  in 
mi.ny  species,  though  the  restriction  is  absolute 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  food,  it  admits  oi  a  consi- 
derable range  with  regard  to  the  variety  or  kind. 
Thus,  though  the  lion  is  restricted  to  flesh,  his 


The  produce  of  No.  3.  was.  also  defective,  cravings  are  equally  satished  with  the  carcase  ot 
being  what  is  termed  hungry,  and  containing  a U  horse  a  cow,  or  even  of  man.  The  hog  in 
large  proportion  of  light  grain  ;  but  it  was  not,  general  feeds  on  roots  but  it  is  nut  confined  to 
upon  the  whole,  of  a  quality,  which  would  be  those  of  one  kind  of  plants  ;  hence  it  can  subsist 
r.l^.\A^^^A  „.,«...Vi,^foKiL  wherever  the  earth  is  clothed  with  verdure. 


But  as  we  rather  wish  to  contine  our  re- 
marks to  Britiah  animals,  wherever  the  subject 
will  permit,  we  select  as  an  example  of  ihi* 
kind  of  storing  propensity,  the  common  squirrel. 
( Sciurua  vulgaris.)  This  active  little  am m;it 
prepares  its  winter-habitation  among  the  Ur^c 
branches  of  an  old  tree.  After  making  choice  ot 
the  place  where  the  timber  is  beginning  to  decay  . 
and  where  a  hollow  may  be  easily  formed,  it 
scoops  out  with  its  teeth  a  suitable  magazme.  in- 
to this  storehouse,  acorns,  imtsj  and  other  fruits, 
are  industriously  conveyed,  and  carefully  con- 
cealed. This  granary  is  held  sacred  until  the 
nclemency  of  the  weather  has  limited  the  range 
of  its  excursions,  and  consequently  diminished 
its  opportunities  of  procuring  food.  It  then  be- 
gins to  enjoy  tho  fruits  of  its  industry,  and  to  live 
contentedly  in  its  elevated  dwelling. 


MAGNOLIA— MAGNOLIA, 

^Natural  order ^  Coadunatse.  Magnolug,  Juss. 
^  genus  of  the  Folyandria  Potygynia  class. 


considered  unmarketable. 

Nos.  4.  and  5.  had  the  appearance  of  maturi- 
ty, but  contained  more  light  grain  than  No.  6. ; 
from  which  it  may  be  inferred,  that  a  crop  reaped 
in  the  state  in  which  they  were,  would  not, 
caeieria  fiarabua^  prove  as  productive  as  one 
reaped  in  the  state  of  No.  6.,  although  it  may 
deserve  to  be  considered,  whether,  in  a  late  and 
precarious  season,  the  benefit  is  equal  to  the  risk 
of  delay  in  reaping,  after  the  crop  has  annved  at 
the  state  of  No.  5. 

The  six  parcels  were  subjected  to  various 
tests,  by  measure  and  weight,  with  a  view  of  de- 
termining their  comparative  value  ;  and  the  re 
suits  appeared  to  warrant  the  following  statement 
of  their  relative  proportions. 

No.  1.  being  as  40 
No.  2.  was  as  59 


No.  3. 
No.  4^ 
No.  5. 
No.  6. 


as  77 
as  91 
as  89 
as  95 


A  greater  difference,  it  will  be  observed,  is 
noted  between  No.  5.  and  6.,  than  occiirs,  in  a 
similar  space  of  time,  between-  No.*  4  and  No,  5 ; 
and  this  may  be  attributed,  partly  to  an  improve- 
ment in  the  weather,  which  had  become  more 
favorable  for  a  weejt  before  No.  6.  was  reaped, 
than  it  had  been  previously,  and  partly  td  the 
accelerated  progress  towards  maturity  which  it 
is  supposed  crops  acquire  in  the  latter  stage  ot 
ripening.   It  appeared,  also,  that  although^l4o, 
6.  was  proportionally  heavier,  ufion  the  whole 
than  No.  5.,  yet  this  parcel  contained  a  consider 
rable  portion  of  grains  equal  to>the  best  in  No. 
6. ;  so  that  the  superiority  of  the  latter  seemed 
to  have  proceeded  entirely  from  the  improve- 
ment of  the  lighter  grains  in  the  period  between 
the  6th  and  the  11th  of  the  month.   If,  in  that 
period,  high  winds,  or  weather  otherwise  unfa 
▼orable,  had  ensued,  the  consequence  might  have 
been,  to  turn  the  scale  in  favor  of  No.  5.,  and  to 
afford  an  instance  of  the  danger  of  delay  in  reap- 
ing, after  the  more  valuable  part  of  the  crop  has 
attained  maturity. 

S^toneharven^  October,  1823. 


The  seasons  exercise  a  powerful  influence  on 
animals,  directly,  in  reference  to  their  tempera- 
ture, and,  indirectly,  with  regard  to  the  produc- 
tion of  their  food.  Thus,  the  ipsect  that  leeds  on 
the  leaves  of  a  particular  tree,  can  only  enjoy  its 
repast  during  that  part  of  the  season  when  this 
tree  is  in  leaf.  How,  then,  is  life  preserved  dur- 
ing the  remaining  portion  of  the  year  ?  The  re- 
sources are  numerous.  It  either  exists  in  the 
Jorro  of  an  unhatched  egg,  an  inactive  pupa,  in 
the  imago  state,  requiring  little  food,  or  actually 
becoming  torpid 

The  birds  which  feed  on  insects  in  summer,  in 
this  cliipate,  are,  from  the  absence  of  this  kind 
of  sustenance  in  wint«r,  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  various  kinds  of  vegetable  food  during  that 
season.  Should  this  change  of  diet  be  un- 
suitable, migration  to  other  districts,  where  a 
proper  supply  can  be  obtained,  becomes  indis- 
pensably requisite. 

In  compliance  with  these  regulations,  we  ob- 
serve numerous  mammalia,  birds,  and  fishes, 
accompany  the  shoals  of  herrings  in  their  jour- 
neys ;  and  the  grampus  and  seal  enter  the  mouths 
of  rivers  in  purstiit  of  the  salmon.  The  bats, 
which  feed  on  insects  in  summer,  couid  not,  in 
this  country,  obtain  ^  suitable  supply  of  food 
Yet  the  race  is  preserved, 'since  the  same  fall  of 
temperature,  which  is  destructive  to  insect-life, 
brings  on  their 'winter-torpor. 

With  many  quadrupeds,  however,  and  even 
insects,  especially  the  bee,  where  migration  to 
more  fertile  districts  is  impracticable,  and  where 
torpidity  is  not  congenial  to  the  constitution, 
there  i^  an  instinctive  disposition  to  be  provident 
of  futurity,—- to  subject  themselves  to  much  la- 
bor, during  the  autumn,  when  the  bounties  of  na- 
ture are  scattered  so  profusely,  in  heaping  up  a 
treasure  for  supplying  the  deficiencies  of  a  win- 
ter, of  whose  accompanying  privations,  the  young 
at  least  are  ignorant.  The  quadrupeds  which 
possess  xYixsstoring  inclination  are  all  phytivorous, 
and  belong  to  the  natural  tribe  of  gnaivers. 

Of  all  those  animals,  whose  industry  in  col* 
lecting  and  wisdom  in  preserving  a  winter- store, 
have  attracted  the  notice  of  mankind,  the  bea- 


*  Matera  of  gra^  and  vegetabifi». 


We  have  received  for  distribution,  another  sup- 
ply of  magnolia  seed,  from  Mr.  Rowand  of 
Carolina.  Our  friends  are  to  understand,  that 
these  are  not  seed  of  the  common  magnolia,  to 
be  found  in  swampy  grounds  in  Maryland,  tha^ 
is  the  swamp  magnolia,  glauca,  sometimes  cal- 
led swamp  laurel,  or  swamp  sassafras,  a  com- 
paratively diminutive  shrub,  which  seldom 
grows  to  the  height  of  more  than  15  or  20  feet ; 
the  magnolia  grandifi4ra,  is  the  one  described: 
below  by  Philips,  an  English  author,  who  has 
added  so  much  to  the  stock  of  elegant  literature, 
and  botanical  knowledge,  by  giving  us,  in  the 
most  entertaining  form,  the  natural  history  of 
forest  trees,  culinary  vegetables,  shrubs,  &c] 

Edit,  jim.  Far 

— —  — *•  Columbus  shew'd 
The  western  world  to  man." 

If  we  except  the  general  deluge  and  the  origin 
of  Christianity,  the  discovery  of  America  may 
be  considered  the  most  important  event  that  has 
been  recorded  since  the  creation  of  the  worM.— 
It  has  discovered  to  us  an  immense  territory  oi 
land;  a  people  whose  habits  and  minds  wer? 
new  to  us;  it  exhibited  unknown  animals,  ixwl 
afforded  us  vegetables  no  less  novel  than  numer- 
ous. It  has  had  the  effect  of  a  new  creation : 
new  wants  have  arisen,  and  new  inventions  have 
sprung  up  to  gratify  them. 

•*  Then  commerce  brought  into  the  public  walk 
The  busy  merchant ;  the  big  warehouse  built ; 
Raised  the  strong  crane  ;  choaked  up  the  loaded 
street 

With  foreign  plenty;  and  thy  stream  O  Thamei^ 
Large,  gentle,  deep,  aaajestic,  king  of  floods' 
Chose  for  his  grand  resort." 

lytOT/ism. 

The  shrubs  of  the  new  world  have  been  trans- 
planted into  our  gardens,  and  the  forest  trees  of 
America  rear  their  heads  in  our  woods ;  whilst, 
in  return,  we  have  planted  colonies  on  the  new- 
ly discovered  shoi^es,  who  have  reared  their  na- 
tional constitution  and  laws  with  such  care,  that 
it  may  probably  be  found  thriving  there  in  its 
purity  when  time  and  corruption  shall  have  de- 
stroyed the  parent  trunk. 


No,  51,] 


AMERICAN  KARMKR. 


I'lie  magnolia  grand jtora^  av  laurel  Jeaved 
aunoHa,  is  a  native  of  ili  n  p«|t  dl^lgl^ca 
.  ich  has  been  named  i^londa^  ffrnm^^h^mti- 

•  1  [slants  with  which  it  abounds ;  and  when 
i  owing  in  Its  native  soil,  the  magnolia  is  es 
'.tfn»ed  the  most  beautiful  tree  known;  it 
T'.M  he»  from  90  to  100  feet  in  height,  and  is 

•  1<  thed  with  an  evergreen  leaf  of  the  most  lucid 
roiour  on  the  upper  surface,  and  of  a  russet  tint 

lit- ath.  The  shape  is  nearly  that  of  the  coni- 
n.ori  laurel  leaf,  but  much  larger  ;  and  being 
.c>  eeably  waved  on  the  edge,  it  has  not  the  heavy 

•  Ml  stiff  appearance  of  the  laurel  leaf,  although 

c  consistency  is  the  same.  It  is  sessile,  and 
:  uir  cd  without  order  on  every  side  of  the 
•t  aixhes.  The  flowers  appear  from  June  to  Sep- 
:c!!il)tfr,  during  which  time  they  perfume  the 
ir  for  a  considerable  distance  round  with  the 
:nobi  agree<ible  odour,  which  at  one  moment  re- 
n  luds  us  of  the  jasmine  or  lily  of  the  valley,  and 
lit*  next  of  the  violet  mixed  with  the  apricot. 

During  the  last  summer  we  saw  a  fine  tree  of 
description  in  the  exotic  gardens  of  M  Hour 
scau.  Rue  Mo7it  Bianc,  in  Paris,  which  scented 
tntr  whole  of  that  elegant  plantation 

W  e  have  also  seen  a  most  noble  magnolia  in 
the  grounds  of  the  Priory,  near  Ryde,  in  the 
I^le  of  Wight ;  and  which,  ,we  were  then  told, 


year  ftjllowing.   We  notice  lhi»  cit^m stance 
mane  pAirtbiil^rl/^  bt^ilse  l|t  c«.ie  of  nniUar 
e!deDt»,  gai*iSetieri  may  n«l  be  too  haicy  In  grub- 
bing up  the  roots.    The  magnolia  is  generally 
injured  most  by  the  early  frost,  as  the  extremi 
ties  of  the  young  shoots  are  then  tender. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond  has  two  of 
the  finest  standard  magnolia  grandiflora  trees  in 
this  country,  at  his  seat  at  Goodwood  in  Sussex, 
one  of  which  at  six  inches  from  the  ground, 
girths  three  feet  one  inch,  and  at  four  feet  from 


forming  a  very  beautiful  head  about  twenty-three 
feet  in  height.  The  other  is  thirty-five  feet  in 
height,  and  measures  four  feet  in  circumference 
at  fourteen  inches  from  the  ground  :  these  trees 
flower  abundantly  every  year.  The  time  of  their 
having  been  planted  cannot  be  now  correctly  as- 
certained. 

The  magnolia  should  oocupy  a  situation  shel 
tered  from  the  north  and  north-cast  winds,  but 
fully  exposed  to  the  south  or  south  west  sun.  It 
seems  to  thrive  in  the  sea* air,  when  the  situation 
is  not  exposed;  and  the  soil  congenial  to  this 
tree  is  a  deep  rich  loam,  rather  dry  than  moist. 

From  the  great  rarity  and  extreme  beauty  of 
this  tree,  we  think  it  deserving  of  more  care  than 


GEiae,  JiiiViJij^-a  ^t-^rf       ;  (h-^-ilt,  ami  trie.l  al- 

m  ittitlmtiJiy^  J  jxuierii fjcr',  made  maticrs 
worse;  some  /!a</  lost  their  ciaivfi  ;  at  hist  a  per- 
son dressed  them  :  in  the  lii-jit  plucc,  with  a  sli.np 
penknife,  cut  the  uiibound  part  from  the  soir.id, 
till  the  blood  sturts,  iIrii  take  a  small  poi  or 
oyster  shell,  put  a  small  quantity  of  avjcct  o/V, 
add  a  few  drops  of  oU  of  vuriol^  more  tlrups 
less  of  vitriol,  according  to  the  badjje.ss  ot  tin 
foot;  stir  up  the  oil  and  the  yitriol  tojt^tthcr  with 


the  ground,  two  feet  five  inches;  at  about  five  flat  stick,  directly  spreading  it  over  the  parr  af- 
fect from  the  earth  it  divides  into  branches,  i^ected  ;  the  mixture  is  best  made  fresh  for  e  very 


•Ken  wafted  its  delightful  fragance  to  more  than  | is  generally  bestowed  on  it,  so  as  to  secure  it 
tuilf  a  mile  in  distance.  The  flowersare  produc-|from  the  frost,  and  which  might  easilv  be  done 
tii  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  are  so  large  by  placing  blocks  of  wood  in  the  earth,  with  mor 
^ito  measure  from  seven  to  eight  inches  in  di-  tices  in  them,  into  which  poles  might  be  fixed,  and 
aDitter,  and  are  composed  of  eight  or  ten  petals,     '  '  " 

Marrow  at  their  base,  but  broad,  rounded,  and  a 
'.i  ile  waved.  They  spread  open  like  a  tulip,  and 
have  the  appearance  of  white  kid  leather  more 
•lian  of  a  vegetable  substance.  In  its  native 
n  untry  this  tree  begins  to  flower  in  May,  and 
v^ives  out  a  succession  dunng  the  whole  summer, 
so  that  the  woods  are  constantly  perfumed  with 
lis  odour.  The  pencil  can  give  but  a  faint  idea 
ot  the  splendour  of  this  beautitul  tree,  which 
dehcs  the  pen  altogether  to  describe  its  charms ; 
I  S  leaves  are  more  glossy  than  those  of  the  laOrel 
a[id  from  nine  to  ten  inches  in  length,  and  about 
three  inches  in  breadth,  with  a  softness  Qn  the 
iitiderside,  that  gives  great  variety  to  the  foliage. 
1  lie  young  branches  are  of  a  fine  purplish  brown, 
and  whence  each  spray,  for  a  hundred  feet  in 
lieight,  is  holding  up  its  petaledvase,  as  if  to 
offer  incense  to  the  sun  that  nourishes  its  fruit,  a 
inassof  beauty  is  composed,  that  rivals  the  proud- 
est work  of  man. 

The  fruit  of  the  magnolia  is  seated  in  the  flow- 
er in  a  manner  similar  to  the  strawberry,  which 
afterwards  becomes  a  strobile  or  cone,  composed 
of  many  capsules,  each  of  which,  when  perfect, 
contains  two  scarlet  seeds.  We  are  not  aware 
that  the  fruit  has  ever  matured  its  seed  in  this 
C(Mmtry,  though  we  have  seen  some  old  plants 
•hat  have  formed  strobiles  of  considerable  size. 

This  splendid  plant  received  the  title  of  mag 
nolia  from  Plumier,  who  so  named  it  in  honor  of 
Fieri e  Magnol,  prefect  of  the  botanic  garden  at 
Muntpelier,  and  author  of  several  works  on 
plants, 

Sir  John  CoUiton  is  thought  to  have  reared  the 
first  plant  of  this  kind  in  England,  at  Exmouth, 
in  Devonshire,  some  time  prior  to  1737.  It  was 
unknown  to  Mr.  Miller,  in  1724,  when  he  pub- 
lished the  first  edition  of  his  Gardener's  and 
Florist's  Dictionary  ;  but  in  a  later  edition,  he 
mcniions  that  there  were  a  great  many  plants  in 
England  before  the  year  1739,  but  the  severe 
winier  of  that  year  destroyed  most  of  the  young 
ones.  He  also  tells  us,  that  he  had  a  pretty 
lary^e  plant  which  was  apparently  killed  by  the 
severe  winter  of  1739  40,  but  that  he  cut  itdo^n 
alter  Midsummer,  and  that  it  shot  up  again  the 


a  frame  or  wire- work  thrown  over,  to  lay  mats  or 
other  covering  on  during  the  inclement  nights. 
Tall  evergreens,  of  the  darkest  foliage,  form  the 
most  proper  back  ground  forll\is  tree 

Our  nurserymen  raise  these  trees  from  seeds, 
which  are  sown  in  pots,  and  plunged  into  old  hot 
beds  of  tanners'  bark. 

We  have  now  eighteen  species  of  this  plant, 
nine  of  which  are  natives,  of  North  America, 
and  nine  belong  to  India,  China,  or  Japan  ;  and 
should  we  be  able  to  naturalize  them  so  as  to  en 
dure  our  winters  in  the  open  air,  as  the  common 
tulip  tree  has  been  made  to  do,  they  cannot  fail 
of  being  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  orna- 
ments of  the  shrubbery. 

MISCELLANEOUS  EXTRACTS 
from  late  numbet^of  the  London  Farmera*  Jour^ 
nal^  received  at  the  office  of  the  American  Far- 
mer. 

ANSWER  Tolc!  Y 's  QUERY. 

Castle  Hay  Farh^  Abi;,  5,  1823. 
Sir — Having  perused  your  letter  in  The  Far- 
mers* Journal  of  the  3d  ult.  I  beg  leave  to  ac- 
quaint you,  that  any  description  of  cut  straw  will 
be  a  good  substitute  for  hay,  provided  you  mix 
oil  cake  along  with  it.  Or  cut  oats  in  the  straw, 
and  turnips  will  be  excellent  feed  for  fattening 
beasts,  without  any  thing  else. 

I  remain.  Sir, 
Your  obedient  humble  servant, 
JOHN  BROWN 
P.  S.  Being  short  of  hay  in  general  mysell,  I 
speak  from  experience.   Let  the  cattle  have 
what  cut  straw,  &c.  they  will  eat,  three  times  a 
day,  and  drink  plenty  of  water. 

METHOD  OF  CURING  THE  FOOT- 
HALT,  acc. 
Arar  Banbury^  J^orv,  7,  1823. 
Sir — Your  having  treated  so  largely  on  the 
^oQt'halt  in  sheep,  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with 
any  remarks  of  mine,  only  my  mode  of  cure,, 
which  is  short.    I  0!ice  had  a  flock  of  aged  dowi 
ewes  feeding  on  pasture*  and  was  quite  in  Pastor's 


foot;  after  dressing  turn  them  upon  dry  past  me  ; 
if  not  at  hand  in  a  dry  hovel,  &c.  for  an  hour  or 
two  ;  after  a  week  or  ten  days,  look  them  over 
again  ;  those  that  are  not  quite  well,  dress  as 
above  directed,  and  you  will  find  them  cured. 

As  several  of  your  correspondents  complain  of 
a  distemper  amongst  their  pigs,  I  have  annexed 
a  receipt  of  an  uncle  of  mine,  who  was  in  the 
farming  line  upwards  of  fifty  years:— "For  the 
garjet  in  hogs — madder  1  oz. ;  diapente  ^  oz.  ; 
lurmerick  ^  oz. ;  brimstone  ^  oz."  This  is  suf- 
ficient for  a  large  hog ;  little  pigs,  three,  four, 
or  five. 

If  you  think  these  worthy  of  insertion  in  your 
valuable  Journal,  they  are  quite  at  your  service. 
I  remain  your  constant  reader. 

A  FARMER, 
fly*  To  start  the  blood  can  be  of  no  service. — 
Our  correspondent  may  observe  that  his  oils  dif- 
fer but  little  from  the  composition  we  proposed. 
J  ram  oil  is  recommended  for  cheapness;  for 
from  the  decomposition  which  takes  place  with 
thevittiol,  the  mixture  becomes  precisely  the 
same. — Edit.  Lon.  Far  Jour. 

RECEIPT  FOR  POISONING  RATS  AND 
MICE 

Haigh  Hall^  near  Wakefield^  JVov.  7,  1823. 
Sir— In  consequence  of  many  enquiries  lately 
made  as  to  the  best  mode  ot  preserving  corn 
stalks  from  vermin,  I  beg  you  will  insert  in  >our 
Journal  the  following  receipt  for  poisoning  rata 
and  mice,  which  was  purchased  of  the  renowned 
Mawson,  of  Eckup,  near  Leeds,  for  £10,  and  is 
now  used  with  ^reat  success  by  several  persons 
who  get  a  good  livelihood  by  it,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Leeds,  Wakefield,  Pontefract,  &c. 

For  enticing  rats  and  mice— take  ten  table 
spoonsful  of  oatmeal  and  one  table  spoonful  of 
common  raw  sugar,  which  roust  be  well  rubbed 
together  with  a  piece  of  wood,  and  laid  three 
nights  on  the  decline  of  the  moon  on  bit»  oi  slute, 
where  these  vermin  frequent.  On  the  fouith 
night  the  poison  must  be  laid,  which  is  as  tol- 
lows:— Take  tei\  table  spoonsful  of  oatmeal  and 
one  of  raw  sugar  as  before,  and  rub  It  well  to- 
gether; then  add  two  table  spoonsful  of  white 
merCury  in  powder,  which  must  be  very  well 
pounded  together  a  second  time ;  then  put  a  t-^blc 
spoonful  of  clean  water  into  a  bottle,  and  drop  it 
regularly  over  the  whole,  and  mix  it  again,  a 
third  time,  very  well  together;  the  water  is 
merely  to  take  off  the  dustiness  of  the  mercury, 
which  -gets  Into  the  nostrils  of  the  animals  and 
prevents  their  eating  it 

It  is  advisable  to  confine  dogs  and  other  anfmals 
the  night  the  poison  is  laid,  and  to  take  it  away 
the  next  morning,  to  prevent  accidents.  The 
poison  should  be  kept  in  a  bladder 

1  remain.  Sir,  yotir's  truly, 

JOHN  WOOLLIN. 

Polar  Ex/icdiiion.^We  understand  it  is  in  the 
contemplation  oi  the  Admiralty  to  commission 
the  Discovery  Ships  for  another  voyage  to  the 
Polar  Seas,  with  this  difference,  that  their  route 
is  now  to  be  by  Behiing's  Straits,  whence  they 
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wili  sail. east  ward.    The  distance  which  must  be  glad  to  be  informed  if  the  same  disappointment' 
'  traversed  before  they  can  well  be  said  to  com-  ;  will  happen  from  bulls  highly  itd  on  oil  cake^  par- 
nience  pi*oceeding  to  the  object  of  their  mission, ,ticularly  yearlings? 

and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  reserving  the!  C. 
necessary  supplies,  has  hitherto  been  the  obsta-j  _ 

cle  to  the  attempt  by  this  passage.  This  latter  ANSWER  TO  THE  QUERV  ON  FEEDING 
impediment  it  is  now  proposed  to  obviate,  by;.  BULLS  SIGNED  C 

sending  a  supernumerary  vessel,  laden  witn  ne-j  '  j^^^''^      Aov.21,  1823. 

cessanes,  which  will  probably  accompany  them  ;  l  .^^^ 

to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Kamschatkan  coast.     j^^l,    ^^^^^^^  prevents  their  having  issuef  but 


Captain  Parry  is  again  to  take  the  command. 

litiqiiette, — Barrow  states,  that  the  visiting 
ticket  sent  by  the  Governor  of  Pe-tche-lee  to  the 
British  An.bassador,  was  crimson  paper,  and  of 
such  dimensions,  that  a  room  of  moderate  size 
might  have  been  papered  with  it ' 

God  and  my  Country .'-The^  common  question 
asked  a  criminal,  viz.  How  he  will  be  tried  ?  is 
imiJi'operly  answered,  says  Barrington,  in  his 
work  on  the  statutes.  By  God  and  my  Country, 
It  originally  must  have  been  By  God  or  my 
Country — ^that  is,  either  by  ordeal  or  by  jury  ; 
for  the  question  asked  supi)oses  an  option  in  the 
prisoner,  and  the  answer  is  meant  to  assert  his 
innocence,  by  declining  neither  sort  of  triaU 

ON  A  WONDERFUL  VEGETABLE. 

6'omerset8/iire^  JS/ov.  15,  1823 

Sir — A  constant  reader  of  your  valuable  Jour- 
nal copies  from  the  Bat/i  Journal  the  following 
account  of  Cxsarian  kale : 

"  This  valuable  and  moat  excellent  vegetable 
will  soon  rank  high  in  cultiva;ion  and  esteem,  there 
being  no  species  of  vegetables  in  this  country 
resembling  this  proliiic  plant  during  the  winter, 
particularly  in  severe  frosts  and  deep  snows. — 
When  other  green  fodder  for  cattle  cannot  be 
had,  this  plant,  from  its  elevation,  growing  to 
four  or  five  feet,  and  its  natural  hardness,  yields 
abundant  and  successive  supplies,  which  is  an 
important  desideratum.  The  mode  of  using  it 
for  cattle  is,  by  cutting  off  the  large  leaves  as 
wanted,  when  a  regular  succession  takes  place 
coiuinually  thrqugh  the  winter.  Very  early  in 
spring,  previously  to  most  other  vegetables,  it 
produces  vast  numbers  of  large  delicious  sprouts 
for  the  table,  equal  in  sweetness  to  asparagus,  so 
Uiat  it  may  be  said  to  produce  two  crops.  Cows 
tVd  on  this  plant  give  jl  greater  quantity  of  milk, 
and  the  butter  is  richer  than  when  fed  on  any 
other  vegetable ;  a  matter  also  of  great  utility  is, 
that  of  its  comforting  and  cheering  qualities  in 
feeding  of  ewes  in  winter,  A^hilst  suckling  house 
lambs.  Culture — sown  in  spring  or  beginning  of 
bummcr,  broadcast,  and  transplanted  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  two  feet.  When  sown  with  tur- 
nips, it  answers  an  admirable  purpose,  as  tew 
crops  are  more  subject  to  fail  than  that  of  tur- 
nips ;  whereas,  Cxsarian  kale  may  be  depended 
on  ;  it  is  so  prolific  and  hardy  that  it  will  vegetate 
in  almost  any  soil  or  climate,  and  prosper  even 
in  the  shade  of  fruit  or  other  trees.*' 

If  we  can  rely  on  the  above  account,  it  deserves 
ftttcntion ;  but  1,  as  one  of  your  numerous  readers, 
who  believe  nothing  authentic  on  such  subjects 
but  what  comes  from  you,  beg  your  account  of  it 
and  its  best  mode  of  culture. 

I  am,  Sir,  a  well  wisher  to  your  useful  Journal, 

B.  M. 

QUERY  ON  FEEDING  BULLS. 

Somera^taJtire,  Aov,  12,  1823. 
Sir — ^Several  of  my  acquaintance  who  have 
procured  high  bred  bulls,  or  differeiit  breeds, 
having  had  cause  to  complain  of  their  want  of 
issue,  have  learned^  that  it  is  from  the  bulls  be- 
ing highly  fed  on  Corn  and  Turnifia  (as  they 
mostly  are  when  made  up  for  sale.)   I  shall  be 


an  unfortunate  obstinate  perseverance  in  the  in- 
and-in  system  of  breeding,  which  has  been  car- 
ried to  the  most  fatal  extent,  particularly  in  what 
are  called  •*  imfiroved  short  horns  :"  all  sprung, 
male  and  female,  from  Mr.  Charles  Ceilings' 
bull  Favourite^  and  continued  through  his  de- 
scendants from  the  year  1794tothe  present  time. 
(See  Coates's  he;*d  book  of  short  homed  cattle.) 
The  weakness  of  constitution,  and  consequent 
great  mortality  of  calves,  at  this  time,  may,  as 
assuredly,  be  attributed  to  this  cause. 
I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

JOHN  HALL, 
Of  Little  Marshall,  near  Exeter,  a  Breeder 
of  Sockburn  short  horns. 


Spanish  oak,  and  hickory  ;  these  poles  wouit 
average  about  seven  or  eight  inches  in  thickne^> 
at  the  but  end,  and  perhaps,  about  thirty  tivr 
feet  in  length,  and  were  laid  on  what  we  call  a 
trunnel  fence,  as  riders. 

I  continued  to  examine  the  small  pole,  firs: 
spoken  of,  frequently  cutting  it  with  my  knik, 
and  trying  to  break  it  by  holding  one  end  of  it  in 
my  hand,  putting  the  other  on  the  ground,  ant: 
placing  my  foot  in  the  middle.  But  it  reraaint^d 
perfectly  sound,  until  sometime  during  the  last 
summer.  I  brought  it  to  the  house,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  it  to  some  of  my  neighbors,  to 
whom  I  had  spoken  of  the  circumstance,  and 
where  it  was  ere  long,  transferred  from  the  place 
where  I  had  lodged  it,  to  the  kitchen  fire,  or  the 
oven,  which  circumstance  I  very  much  regretted, 
as  1  cannot  so  soon  know  how  long  a  gum  polu 
will  last,  when  cut  at  that  season  of  the  year.— 
It  is  now  time  to  say,  that  the  large  poles  cut  in 
the  8th  month,  (August.)  1821,  all  appear  to  be 
perfectly  sound,  even  the  bark  seems  to  have 
suffered  little  or  no  decay,  and  is  in  many  instan- 
ces leaving  the  wood  so  hard,  that  it  is  a  curiosi- 


ty.  The  bark  on  some  of  the  poles  gives  them  a 
singular  appearance,  detaching  itself  at  one 
Oil  Gaa.-At  a  meeting  of  the  new  Gas  Com-  P^"V  hnlf '^'rLT"t  ^''''k '"^  something  likij 
pany  at  Edinburgh,  on  Thursday  se'nnight,  Sir^™^^*^^^^^     u.YJ'^^TI^^'"^  ^f"^^^^ 
Walter  Scott  said,  that  he  had  now  had  three '     ^t^^  7^^"^,"^']^"^  "  f       "  ^^^f'^' 

months'  expenenci  of  oil-gas  light  in  his  house  T^^l^t^It^''!^^}^!^^^^^^^^^  ^ 
at  Abbotsford,  and  he  could  assure  the  meeting 


that  nothing  could  be  more  pleasant,  more  use* 
ful,  safe,  and  economical.  He  was  sure  the  ex* 
pence  was  not  the  twentieth  part  of  what  it  had 
formerly  cost  him  for  oil  and  candles.  The  light 
itself  was  greatly  superior,  was  extremely  clean- 
ly, saved  much  trouble  to  servants,  and  did  not 
produce  the  least  smell,  or  the  least  injury.  Not 
only  could  it  be  used  in  kitchens  and  dining- 
rooms,  but  it  w^'\s  extremely  useful  in  bed-rooms, 
where  a  flame  could  be^kept  up  during  the  whole 
night  so  minute  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible, 
which  could  be  enlarged  to  a  powerful  light  in  an 
instant  at  any  hour  when  wanted.  It  was  also  ve- 
ry safe,  at  least  was  much,  s  fer  than  common  lights, 
it  was  not  carried  from  place  to  place  as  common 
lights  were ;  and  unless  combustibles  were 
brought  to  it,  no  danger  could  arise.  The  light 
was  indeed,  so  convenient,  cheap,  and  delightful, 
that  were  it  once  introduced,  he  was  convinced  it 
would  be  used  within  two  years,  in  every  private 
house  in  Edinburgh. 

FACTS  RELATIVE  TO  FELLING 
TIMBER. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICA^  FARMER. 

Brookville,  3d  motith,  5th,  1824. 
Dear  Sir, 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  8th  mo.  (August,;  1820, 
I  cue  two  gum  poles,  say  about  two  inches  in  di- 
ameter at  the  but  end,  for  the  purpose  of  sight- 
ing, in  laying  off  furrows  in  my  rye  field,  to 
sow  grass  seeds  and  plaster  by.  When  the  work 
was  done,  the  poles  were  left  where  last  used, 
and  one  of  them  at  least  fell,  on  a  rich  spot  of 
land,  where  I  suppose,  during  the  growth  of 
grass  and  weeds  around  it  the  following  summer, 
it  was  placed  under  circomstances  as  well  calcu- 
lated to  rotf  as  could  well  be. 

Nearly  twelve  montb^  f(fter,  that  is  in  the  early 
part  of  the  8th  month  (August,)  1821,  I  was  pas- 
sing by  the  spot,  and  took  it  up,  when  to  my  as- 
tonishment, 1  found  no  appearance  of  decay 
about  it,  not  even  in  the  bark.  I  then  laid  it  on 
the  fence,  and  immediately  set  to  work,  and  cut 
about  fifty  poles,  of  which  tliere  was  an  equal 
proportion  of  gum,  white  oak,  black  oak,  and 


to  be  worth  publishing,  and  should  in  that  event, 
induce  others  to  make  turther  experiments  on 
this,  (as  I  conceive,)  important  subject,  I  hav^ 
no  doubt,  but  discoveries  will  be  made,  whicl. 
will  prove  valuable  to  many  of  us. 

AMOR  PATRL^. 

[The  whole  case  is  confirmatory  of  the  t 
and  opinion  advanced  by  Col,  Pickering,  as  h) 
the  best  time  of  felling  timber,  with  a  view  to 
its  diirability.  Yet  the  general  impression  i-, 
that  timber,  cut  when  the  sap  is  up,  will  speedi- 
ly decay — and  the  practice  accordingly  is,  if 
most  cases,  to  cut  timber  m  mid  winter — in  tia 
**  dark  of  themoonin  February,"  v  here  dur  bi!i'' 
isan  object.  Our  surprise  is,  m  this  case  that  dec  v 
was  not  greater,  in  consequence  ol'  leaving  t.i* 
bark  on.  But  why  has  not  the  writer,  who  ijj  an 
observing  farmer,  and  not  afraid  of  the  lahou:. 
taken  the  pains  to  cut  other  poles  ot  the  5a  lu 
wood,  and  of  the  same  size,  at  different  seanon 
and  subjected  them  to  the  same  temperature, 
and  tlie  same  exposure  >  that  would  at  once  ku' 
to  the  establishment  of  certain  facts  from  whic . 
useful  and  practical  results  might  be  drawn.] 

£dit.  Am,  Far. 


TO  the  editor  of  the  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

MANUFACTURES. 
Sir — With  respect  to  manufactures,  and  your 
correspondent  Ruris  Consultm,  or  some  suchun- 
farmer  like  name,  I  must  let  you  know,'  that  I 
am  a  practical  farmer  of  a  thousand  acres,  and 
was  a  manufacturer  of  some  thousand  yards  per 
annum,  of  homespun,  till  the  effect  of  the  fnan- 
cial  tariff  of  1816,  cutting  the  nation,  (farmers, 
merchants,  and  all,)  over  the  backs  of  the  poor 
manufacturers,  cm  me  out  of  g20,000,  in  a  few 
year?  afterwards— put  my  building  and  machine- 
ry,* in  "  dry  dock,"  to  rot—and  sent  my  >oo 
head  of  merinos  to  bleed  and  die,  for  the  good  of 
the  treasury  !  And  though  my  mocto  has  been 
that  of  the  brave  and  persevering  Lawrenct, 
using  the  French  pronunciation,  "  dont  give  up 
the  sheefiy*  yet  I  have  scarcely  crooked  horns 


*  The  ivindmilL  that  goeb  by  water."— 
J.Randolfth,  ^ 


So.  Si:] 


AM  KlllCAN  kfAllM  BU. 
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^v*Q-^h  Uiu  sUoiild  the  ticvtf  larlfT  set  me  ** 

f  It-  niu*  attd  lalentii,  often  fail, 
But  ptTscveranr-e  will  pt^vaiL 

\tid  Ti*d  I  niK  tQckcd  shifi^  ajiii  left  John  Bull 
uctoriwis,  I  rUoviU  li*vf6  gone  |o  *^3^f¥  Jones' 
LrK^er,"  like  poor  Lawt^iice  hfilMlf.  Indeed, 
M  &lmo&L  bnvke  my  he^rt,  any  how,  to  «te  that 
^bougU  we  could  mawi  him  on  the  ocean,  our 
hdm^mcu  (miher  Luidsmeo)  wow]^  l^t  him  mur- 
'iTf  lift  mutir  worktlio|ifit  Wm  iitailj'  •lierirfe«a  wi 

=.rfrinii», 

Vni,  piiblisiheC  a  few  weeks  back  a  wee  cx- 
iii.l  from  "the  CiisU,"  adtl rested  preskkiii 
UcttiixwE.    If  yonr  correspou<lt:rit  wUl  read  thai 
.  tiphtet,  it  may  save  him  much  ink-shed,  for 


till 

year 

Fineffar.'-^rhe  vinegar  nianufactLircfl  hy  M 
the  ]^ieat  establUhoientsm  Londou  K  iTUidt.'  from 
mall-  Most  of  the  vinegar  coOBunitd  m  Ic^arift 
and  indeed  througljoiit  France  la«JfiJtftictedelt;lier 
from  wood  or  potatots^ 

In  the  tenth  century,  Gregory  V,  excommuni- 
cated Robert,  king  of  France,  aud  iucti  power 
bad  the  Pope  inthtise  dny^  i\vdt  Uie  kin^  wu!>  for- 
siik^n  \\y  iillhis  ctjuriii.ir-,  l>!i  I  tvt  u  his  eonfi- 
d^iicirxl  cUimLStus,  tht's^  only  ^^i"d  with  him  two 
strv  a:iL>,  wh^  ilirL-u^  iino  tlitf  firL  wUnt  he  left  at 
his  meals,  from  the  horror  thi-y  telt  at  what  had 


[Jtars  to  me^  to  write  more  to  convince  him*  i  fjeen  t^^iChed  t*y  wi  excomm  imitated  p^nMt 
ill  an  othefii.    If  he  haa  read  it^  and  will 


PUBLIC  1>EB1  OF  THE  UNITED  STATED 
ijtsirs,  from  \T9l  ro  hicIUMf^ 


iiill  write  tft-k.  I  iiHk  !^ure,  it  would  be  useless  for 
UiC     Aticmpl  to  biop  him-  ....  ^  . 

JJu^  Mr, Editor,  you  will  publish  thin,  he-  1 1^^:  ''^''^  ^^'"^^^^ 
ta^morktmai^  though  I  i^-^v  yon  m^iy  con 

has  no  salt  in  it,  over  it,  to  prevent  its  sticking, 


Co r rt ifi  ft Qultke,  j( o o : /  fhr  o b nt hi Oi^  u Ice r*, — 

'\  jjinikici.'  of  it,      to  [I'l^  it  on 


soar  useful  and  instructive  columns, 

PHILO-HAMILTON, 
Frrdcrick  County,  Md.  Feb.  22,  1824. 
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THE  LITTLE  PET  PLANT. 


For  a  common  cold. — Take  two  or  three  swal- 
lows of  molasses,  four  or  five  times  a  day,  at  A  Florist  a  sweet  little  blossom  espied, 
bed  time  drink  as  much  of  it  as  your  stomach  Which  bloom'd  like  its  ancestors  by  the  road 
Jlild  Gteec. — ^W'hen  wild  geese  are  tamed,  will  bear.   This  I  know  from  experience,  to  be        side;  .         .  , 

}  ev  wiU  ioin  with  a  flock  of  domestic  geese,  but  an  exgellent  remedy.  sweetness  was  simple,  its  colors  were  few, 

.1  the  usual  time  of  migration,  are  very  apt  to    [Yet  the  blossom  look  d^fair  m  the  spot  where  v 

Mammoth  Hog.^Mr.  John  Mail,  near  Co- The^florist  behelcTit,  and  cried, "  I'll  enchant 
hocksing,  in  the  Northern  Liberties,  has  fattened  xhe  botonical  world  with  this  sweet  little  plant  ; 
and  killed  a  hog  weighing  914  lbs.    Length  from  j^^  leaves  shall  be  sheltered  and  carefully  nursM, 
nose  to  tail  9^  feet,  girth  7i  feet.  ,It  shall  charm  all  the  worid,  tho'  I  met  with  it 

first  • 


•  in  any  flock  which  approches  near  them  in  their 
passage."— jr///iflwwo«'«  Hist.  Vt.fi.  136. 
A  number  of  years  since,  a  farmer  in  Massa- 
husetts  shot  at  a  flock  of  wild  geese  that  was  pas- 
iiig  over  to  the  south,  and  broke  the  wing  of  one  of 
•hf^m.  He  kept  and  domesticated  the  goose,  un- 
:il  it  was  apparently  as  tame  as  any  one  from  our 
Lommon  flocks.  The  ensuing  spring  he  neglect- 
ai  to  clip  her  wings,  and  she  flew  away  in  a  flock 
'hat  was  passing  to  the  north,  and  he  conceived 
her  lost.  The  next  autumn,  however,  when  a 
very  large  flock  was  returning  to  the  south,  eleven 
detached  themselves  and  alighted  in  the  farmer's 
vard.  They  proved  to  be  one  old  and  ten  young 
eras.  The  old  was  the  same  that  left  him  in  the 
b^'jiing.^ — Hartford  Mercury. 

Vc^^etable  Altlk. — In  addition  to  the  vegetable 
hread,  vegetable  butter,  and  cabbage  tree,  which 
have  been  brought  to  light  by  recent  travellei-s, 
now  learn  by  the  Gazette  dc  Santa  of  the  25th 
July  last,  that  M.  de  Humboldt  has  discovered 
in  ihat  region  a  tree  which  abundantly  affords  a 
milky  juice,  similar  in  its  properties  to  the  milk 
ot  animals,  and  employed  for  the  same  purposes. 
This  liquid,  which  was  drank  by  Humboldt,  is  sta- 
ted to  be  derived  from  the  fiulo  de  leche,  or  da 
I  tit  a,  a  tree  which  grows,  abundantly  in  the  moun- 
tains above  Periquitto  to  the  north-east  of  Mara- 
cav,  a  village  to  the  west  of  Caracca^i.  The 
ni.ik  possesses  the  same  physical  qualities  as 
that  of  the  cow,  with  this  only  difference,  that 
It  IS  a  little  viscous:  it  has  the  same  taste  also 
ai  cows*  milk. — Ev.  Poat. 

Ftre  firoof  and  Water  firoof  Cement. — To  half 
a  pint  of  milk  put  an  equal  qj^iantity  of  vinegar 
in  (w  der  to  curdle  it,  then  separate  the  curd  from 
the  whey  and  mix  the  whey  with  the  whites  of 
foaror  five  eggs,  beating  the  whole  well  togeth- 
er; when  it  is  well  mixed,  add  alittle  quick  lime 
through  a  sieve,  until  it  has  acquired  the  consist- 
ence of  a  thick  paste,  with  this  cement  broken 
\ti>s.  is,  and  cracks  of  all  kinds  may  be  mended. 
It  anes  quickly  and  resists  the  action  of  fire  and 
water. 


Mammoth  Egg.-^X  gentleman  of  this  town.  Under  a  hedge  !*' 

whose  acute  observation  has  more  than  once  pe- 
netrated into  the  arcana  of  nature,  and  discover- ^  He  carried  it  home  to  his  hot-house  with  care, 
ed  latent  wonders,  that  might  otherwise  have  re-  And  he  said,  "Tho*  the  rarest  exotics  are  there, 
mained  hidden  from  the  vision  of  man  for  ages , My  little  Pet  Plant,  when  I've  nourish 'd  its  stem, 
to  come,  one  day  last  week,  brought  into  our  of-  In  tint  and  in  fragrance  shall  imitate  them, 
fice  a  Heii^s  Egg,  which  weighed  S\  ounces,  Tho*  none  shall  suspect  from  the  road-side  it 
and  measured  9|  inches  in  circumference.   It  came, 

was  as  large  as  a  goose  egg;  and  we  stoutly  con-  Roadum  Sidum  I'll  call  it,  a  beautiful  name ; 
tended  it  wa&  such,  until  the  gentleman  broke  it.  While  botanists  look  thro'  their  glasses  and  view 
with  the  hope  thereby,  of  convincing  us  of  our  Its  beauties,  they'll  ne'er  suspect  that  it  grew 
error ;  he  did  convince  us ;  for  on  opening  the  Under  a  hedge  !" 

egg,  a  smaller  one,  of  the  size  ot  a  common  hen's! 

egg,  was  found-within  the  larger  shell.  The  inter- fhe  little  Pet  Plant,  when  it  shook  off*  the  dirt 
stice  between  the  inner  surface  of  the  large  Qf  its  own  native  ditch,  soon  began  to  be  pert. 


shell  and  the  suter  surface  of  the  small  egg,  con- 
tained a  yolk,  and  the  white  viscous  substance 
found  in  common  eggs.  Whether  nature,  i*i 
her  freaks,  ever  produced  the  like  before,  we 
know  not. — Hefttem  Carolinian, 

A  wonderful  Grain  of  IVheat. — One  grain 
the  first  year  produced  a  stem  containing  11  ears, 
each  ear  averaging  87  grains  ;  the  second  year 
produced  half  a  bushel ;  the  third  year  20  biish 
els ;  the  fourth  year,  768  bushels,  or  96  quarters  ? 
This  morceau  is  making,  with  great  industry,  the 
circuit  of  the  papers. — A  Mr.  Labor,  of  Essex, 
the  grower  of  the  corn,  and  a  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Mark-Lane,  the  voucher  of  the  fact. 

A  letter  from  New  Orleans,  to  a  gentleman  in 
this  city,  dated  January  21,  says,  "  our  cotton 
and  sugar  crops  have  fallen  short,  and  the  port 
is  crowded  with  vessels  that  are  without  employ- 
ments. Cotton  is  very  high,  and  rules  from  13 
to  20  cents.  Sugar  is  selling  from  6^  to  6^.  Ex- 
change on  New  York,  from  2  j  to  3  per  cent,  dis 
count." 


And  toss'd  its  small  head ;  for,  perceiving  that 
none 

But  exoticks  were  round  it,  it  thought  itacl^  one. 
As  a  wild  flower,  all  would  have  own'd  it  was  fair. 
And  prais'd  it,  though  gaudier  blossoms  were 
there ; 

But  when  it  assumes  hot-house  airs,  we  see  thro* 
The  forcd'd  tint  of  its  leaves,  and  suspect  that  it 
grew 

Under  a  hedge !" 
Moral. 

In  the  by-ways  of  life,  oh !  how  many  there  are. 
Who,  being  born  under  some  fortunate  star. 
Assisted  by  beauty,  or  talent,  grow  rich. 
And  bloom  in  a  hot-house  instead  of  a  ditch  ! 
And  whilst  they  disdain  not  their  own  simple 
stem. 

The  honours  they  grasp  may  gain  honours  for 
them  ; 

But  when  (like  the  Pet  Plant)  sucli  people  grow 
pert. 

We  soon  trace  them  to  their  original  dirt 
Under  a  hedge 
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AMERICAN  FARMER. 


fMai-ch  12,  1824. 


Baltimore,  Friday,  March  12,  1824. 

;t7*  The  next  number  will  close  the  fifth  vo- 
lume of  the  American  Farmer,  and  all  those 
who  intend  to  continue  their  subscriptions,  will 
l)e  indebted  for  the  sixth  volume,  according  to 
the  expressed  terms  of  subscription,  which  re- 
quire the  payment  in  advance.  To  those  who 
have  hitherto  complied  with  these  terms,  and 
there  are  few  exceptions,  we  cheerfully  submit, 
whether  we  have  not  faithfully  performed  our 
part  of  the  contract.  We  have  kept  our  eye  and 
heart,  steadily  on  our  original  design,  to  amuse 
and  enlighten  our  readers  on  the  most  important 
of  all  human  avocations  and  interests — agricul- 
ture, domestic  economy  and  internal  improve- 
ments— studiously  avoiding  politicks,  whether 
stale  or  national,  and  other  subjects,  to  which 
journals,  numerous  andaMe,  were  already  devo- 
ted, while  American,  agriculture,  whether  as  a 
science  or  a  practical  calling,  had  not  a  single 
advocate. 

It  is  for  those  who  take  a  pride  in  their  pro- 
fession, and  wish  their  sons  to  be,  not  only  suc- 
cessful, but  enlightened  farmers,  to  say,  whether 
they  will  upheld  a  joumal,  which  serves  at  once, 
as  the  repository  and  disseminator  of  whatever 
can  give  embellishmefit  to  the  mind,  and  profit 
to  the  labours  of  those,  whose  lives  are  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  noble  occupation  of  tilling  the 
earth  ;  and  thereby  JncLpasing  the  means  of  hu 
man  subsistence,  multiply  ing^e  sources  of  com- 
fort, augmenting  the  means  of  chajfity,  and  di- 
versifying the  elegancies  of  life. 

But  we  do  not  mean  in  this  number,  to  put 
forth  what  might  be  called  an  address  to  our 
subscribers.  The  chief  object  in  taking  our  pen, 
was  to  announce,  that  we  have  relinquished  the 
design  of  raising  the  terms  of  the  Farmer  to 
"  five  dollars  in  all  cases,"  as  heretotore  intima- 
ted. The  price  will  continue  as  heretofore — 
that  is,  to  those  who  take  the  risk  of  all  casual- 
ties, §4  per  annum,  payable  in  advance — but 
those  who  prefer,  as  we  hope  most  of  them  will, 
to  pay  $5  in  advance,  will  be  entitled  to  have 
each  paper  supplied,  which  may  happen,  from  I 
any  cause,  not  to  reach  them  in  good  order,  and' 
an  agricultural  almanack,  in  the  bargain.  The 
almanack,  besides  the  contents  of  common  alma- 
nacks, will  have  recipes,  short  essays,  &c.  con 
neC'Cdwith  the  farmer's  and  the  houseivjfe*8  dn- 
ties  and  business.  Those  who  prefer  the  pay- 
ment of  four  dollars,  are  assured  that  the  Farmer 
is  reifular/y  fint  u/i  and  sent  off  in  at  leant  as 
frood  condition^  and  with  as  much  security  for  its 
'safe  arrival,  as  any  paper  in  the  United  States, 
excepting  always  that  invaluable  work,  Niles* 
Weekly  Register.  We  are  still  of  opinion  that 
our  plan  of  simplifying  the  terms  by  demanding 
S5  in  every  case  would  be  justifiable  and  eligi- 
ble, but  we  are  aware  that  thnes  are  hard  with 
farmers,  and  may  be  •worse  before  this  session  o» 
Congress  is  over. 

As  some  subscribers  always  withdraw  at  the 
end  of  a  volume,  we  must,  and  do  confidently  re- 
ly on  our  old  and  steadfast  friends,  to  say  in  its 
behalf  to  their  neighbours  what  they  may  think 
it  merits,  and  thus  enable  us  at  least  to  **  hold 
our  own"  until  times  get  more  propitious. 
 ^amom^m  

In  No.  49  of  the  Farmer,  were  given  several 
very  useful  receipts  in  domestic  economy,  with- 
out stating  the  source  whence  they  were  derived, 
cyccpt  of  the  first.  Upon  referring,  however,  to 
the  *'  Archives  of  useful  knowledge^"  the  Editor 
fir.fls  that  all  but  the  first  and  last,  originally  ap- 
peared in  the  2d  volume  of  that  work,  and  that 


the  first  w.ns  also  copied  from  it,  into  the  miscel-, 
lany,  from  which  we  took  it.   This  article  is  an 
abridgment  of  one,  in  the  transactions  of  the 
society  of  arts  of  London.    This  statement  is 
made  by  the  Editor,  from  a  sense  of  justice,  and 
because  he  also  thinks  it  useful  to  know  the  sour 
ces  of  our  knowledge.    The    jirchives"  have 
been  common  property  with  the  compilers  of  mis- 
cellanies, in  the  United  States,  who  have  gene 
rally  and  improperly  omitted  to  give  credit  to 
the  authors,  who  contributed  to  fill  their  pages 
with  useful  matter. 

ERRATA. — IN  third  letter  of  "  Ruris 
CoNsuLTUs." — In  the  second  paragraph,  1st  co- 
lumn, 11th  line,  instead  of  "  buying,"  read 
ing^ 

Four  lines  from  the  bottom  of  the  same  column 
instead  of  "  inferiority,"  read  itifirmity. 

In  the  3d  line  from  the  top  of  the  3d  column, 
(2d  page,)  for  "  consideration,"  read  consumma 
tion,  — 

ERRATA. — In  No.  50 — On  the  management 
of  fruit  trees,  page  395,  last  column,  3d  line  from 
the  bottom,  for  "  mixtures,"  read  manures. 

Page  396,  first  column,  9th  line  from  the  top, 
for  *•  walls,"  read  walks, 

— ^^^o^^^^i— 
PRICES  CURRKJSrT-^coRRECTED  weekly. 
Wharf  flour,  g5  62 ^--.Howard- street,  do.  g5 
75— Best  family  do.  retail,  g7— Wheat,  red,  ^1 
15  to  $\  17— Com,  35  cts.— Rye,  40cts.— Oats,  28 
to  30  cts.— Whiskey,  25  to  27— Butter,  inspect^ 
ed,  10  to  15  cts. — Coal,  Liverpool,  bushel  40  to 
45  cts. — Virgmia,  2S  cts. — Susquebannah,  per  ton 
g6  50  to  •>>7— Rice,  per  cwt.  ,g3  75  to  84— Beef, 
northern  mess,  per  barrel  JglO — Cargo,  No.  1, 
g8  to  8  50— do.  No  2,  $6— Baltimore  prime, 
glO — Bacon  and  hams,  10  to  11  cts.— Cotton,  W. 
I.  Island,  18  to  20  cts. — Louisiana,  &c.  16  to  17  cts. 
—Georgia  upland,  14  to  16  cts.  —Alabama,  12  to 
13  cts^— Candles,  mould,  12  to  13  cts. — Dipt,  10 
to  11  cts. — Spermaciti,  25— Feathers,  live,  30  to 
35  cts. — Fish,  herrings,  Susquehanna,  g2  75 — Fall 
mackarel.  No.  1,  to  3,  84  50  to  .^7— Shad, 
trimmed,  g6  to  6  50— Flax  seed,  rough,  per 
bushel,  70  to  75  cts.-^leaned,  cask,  §8— Flax, 
per  lb.  10  to  11  cts.— Hemp,  Russia,  %\  75  ton,-* 
Country  dew  rot,  7  cts.  per  lb. — do  water  rot, 
9  cts.— Hops,  fresh,  35  cts.  per  lb.— Hides,  dry- 
ed,  15  to  19  cts,  per  lb— Hog's  lard,  22  cts. 
per  lb  — Lime,  per  bushel,  30  to  33  cts— Lea- 
ther, soal,  best,  24  to  27  cts.  per  lb.— do.  Eas 
tern  tan,  18  to  20  cts.— Lumber,  board  measur 
ment,  cargo  prices:— Of  the  following  articles 
we  give  the  yard  prices.— Oak  timber  and 
scant.  $1  to  1  25— Boards  all  sizes,  $1  50  to  2 
—Pine  scantling,  do.  gl  to  1  25 — Boards  4-4 
SI  to  1  25— White  do.  5-4,  $1  75  to  2  50— do. 
CO.  4-4,  Si  15  to  1  30— do.  cl.  4-4,  gl  80— Shin- 
gles,  cyp  18  in,,  g3  to  3  50— Shingles,  junip.  24 
do.  %7  SO  to  7  75— jun.  com.  g3  50  to  5— Staves, 
W.  O.  pipe,  S40to  45- do.  hhd.  S25— do.  bbl. 
$15  to  17— H.  O.  bbl.  §15— do.  hhd.  gl7— 
Wool,  fleece,  merino  full  blood,  35  to  40  cts. 
per  lb.— Cropped,  28  to  30  cts.— Common  coun 
try,  20  to  30  cts.— Skinner,  35  to  40  cts.— When 
assorted  and  cleaned,  any  of  the  above  will  ob- 
tain an  advance  of  15  to  20  cts. 

Prices  of  Seed.^Ov  hard  Grass  per  bushel, 
g2  50— Lucerne,  do.  do.  50  cents— St.  Foin.  do. 
do.  g7— Red  Clover,  do.  do.  $5  50— Timothy,  do. 
do.  g4— Herds  Grass,  do.  do.  §2— Millet,  do.  do. 
gl— Mangel  Wurtzel,  do.  do.  gl  50— Ruta  Baea. 
do.  do.  gl.  ^ 

Retail  firices  of  provision  market^Beef,  prime 
pieces,  10  cts.— Veal,  10  cts.— Mutton,  5  to  7  cts.— 
Turkeys,  75  cts.  to  1— Geese,  50  to  56  cts 
—Ducks,  Canvasbacks,  gl  25  to  2— Red  heads, 
50  to  75  cts.— Chickens  per  pair,  50  to.62i  cts, 


—Eggs,  12^  cents — Butter,  first  quality,  20 1<, 
51  cts. — Turnips,  per  bushel,  50  cts. — Potatoe:.. 
do.  50  cts. 


Agricwltutal  Implements. 

Charles  B.  Palmer  rcspecthilly  informs  the 
public,  that  he  has  opened  a  warehouse  on  Elii- 
cott  and  Light-street,  seven  doors  from  Praii- 
street,  where  he  has  on  hand  and  oflTers  for  sale, 
the  following  articles,  principally  of  his  own  ma- 
nufacture : 

150  Ploughs  of  different  kinds. 
Pennsylvania  Bar  share  ploughs,  all  wrought 
iron  except  the  mould-board,  and  easily  repaired 
by  any  country  smith. 

No.  1  or  Seed  Plough,  and  2,  3,  and  4  Horse 
Ploughs  with  wings,  bar  of  share,  andjcoulter  lay 
ed  with  steel— a  two  horse  left  hand  plough, 
made  in  the  same  manner.  • 

Dagon,  or  Connecticut  plough.— Wm.Hinkse's 
wrought  iron  mould  board  ploughs. 
Mr.  Wood's  Cast  Iron  ploughs. 
Double  mould  board  ploughs,  for  hilling  corn 
and  to'jacco. 

Shovel  ploughs— Sub-soil  ploughs— hill  side 
ploughs— Cultivators  of  several  kinds— Beast- 
man's  Scarifier, 

Mr  Eastman's  Cylindrical  straw  cotters— 
common  hand  straw  cutters  with  or  without 
treddles— Fans,  Sieves,  Screens,  Wove  Wire, 
See,  Smith's  Bellows,  Spades,  Shovels,  Hoes, 
and  all  kinds  of  agricultural  implements  to  suit 
the  seasons— Edged  tools  of  all  kinds,  ina^e  bv 
George  Gillingham. 

Iron  or  wood  of  any  implement  furnished  se- 
parately, if  required.- Ploughs  and  implements 
of  all  kinds  repaired  at  the  shortebt  notice  and 
of  the  best  materials ;  and  implements  not  an- 
swering on  trial,  may  be  returned  uninjured,  and 
exchanged  or  the  money  refunded.— A  considera- 
ble deduction  made  to  those  who  ourchase  a 
large  quantity. 

Charles  B.  Palmer  hopes  by  his  personal  at- 
tention and  labour  to  business,  to  receive  a  per- 
tion  of  public  patronage. 

Persons  making  ploughs  in  the  country,  can  be 
furnished  with  iron  at  the  lowest  prices. 

CHARL?:^  B.  PALMER. 


¥oY  Sa\e. 

A  very  fine  stallidn  colt,  two  years  old  thi> 
Spring.  He  was  got  by  the  Cleveland  Bay  Horse 
imported  by  Mr.  Robert  Patterson  from  England, 
and  out  of  a  very  fine  half  blooded  mare. 

For  terms  apply  to  the  Editor  of  this  paper. 
February  24,  1824. 
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obstinate  Ulcers— For  a  common  Cold—Maniraolh  Ho  ~ 
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AMKUIOAN  1 


fir  /tudHcmim  *r  1^  ^Mmtticu?! 

^BEATSy   Eso.    PRESIDLNT  OF  TUF 

I>]U1  Bl8, 
1  <mckwf  certificates  showing  thiit  sixteen  hun- 
C  r«l  mM  Ihirty-fnurljushelsof  Man^jei 
wcii?Hiitg  seventv'civ^lu  thouss^mr!  four  hui>tlrecU 

i^t»ii,  upon  on ;ic  t  g  ;iliuI  foiiTLt^  t  ii  jji^rrtics  uf  farm 

I  selected  a  purriiL  In^r.^iii,  coiiiaini  tig  thirteen 
coa  t  i  i^iiu  s  r  o  w    w  h  i  c  h  u  e  i  t  d  ra  w  n ,  an  f  1  m  easii 

tH^  nrestnce,  to  n^t^rUin  ibe  largeat  quan- 
tit7»  t^^mch  had  growiLiippitlit  tkh^ai  j^rt  of 

eq(««J  huticlred  and  seveniy-four  bubheli, 

— ~— "JfGi^Bcet^  u  pon  thirteen  and  an  h*l  f perch  ea, 
"        ot  iwQ  ihousuntl  and  siMj^  five  bush 


t!d  uhc  wbich  at  Mr.  Laiiareiii\s  sliop  wti^^ln^d 
some  day's  after  it  was  drawn,  IT  Vh,  10  o«* 

1  tbU  year  desired  imaller  r&nts  which  might 
grpw  io  cloaely,  as  by  their  leavei^  w  prcneei  the 
soil,  much  as  p43asible  from  the  exhalatimm  of 
the  tu-n^  My  cultivate,  by  its  peculiar  form^ 
t^nabled  me  to  cut  off  the  weeds,  whrn  ihe  plants 
wti^e  so  young,  that  if  I  had  apijlicd  the  plough, 
Chcir  crowns  iniist  have  buf.u  \:.oviiVL\[  m  many 
ifi?it;inc by  earth  wliich  occiiisionally  falls  from 
ilfi  land  si(jc\  The:  fnihirt;,  which  attends  the 
cijltLv;itmn  ot  most  vouc  crnps  in  drills,  piocecda 
from  the  negletit  of  wecd^s  in  their  e^rly  status. 
Four  or  five  dap  of  delay,  frequently  make  the 
difference  <>t  fifteen  davi  In  the  labour  of  making 
clcankn^ftciw  of  frmiml.  The  tame  weeds  which 
a  boy  with  a  fthinp  BhiAgle^  could  remove  at  the 
commencetifent  dFlbt  wee^»may,  before  thr  end 
of  the  next,  l^e^btre  the  application  of  an  imple- 
in«^t  drawn  by  an  horse* 

'  I  aiicribe  my  success »  in  great  measure  to  thtr 
use  of  Wood    ejct  ra  urd  in  ary  p  io  ugh  ^  which  en 
ters  the  soil  more  deeply,  and  puU  e«zes  it  nmri? 
perlectly  than  any  of  her  I  have  ever  iicen  with 


At  a  mct  tini^  of  the  Pennsylvanii  Agricultur*' 
Sod  Ply,  htld  m  November,  Mr.  Pi^wel  fxhdiit- 
ed  n  bottle  of  cream,  jiroilucct!  ^jy  ^  row,  vi^hich 
be  stale dnj  had  been  fed  solely  on  Mangel  WurtEcl 
rooti,  and  millet  1^4^  It       ^rsmom^ed  by  aH 
who  examiaed  It,  Ul  bo  equal.  In  rictiness  and 
fiavour,  to  any  they  had  ever  seen. 
His  Ditirham  short  horn  heifer%  fed  upnn  Uiete 
jJf  W  very  twrge  Qimntlties  of  mSk,  »l- 
fordiiig  Jite  riehm  qmm  I  ever  taMajr  . 
Respect^Uy  yoctr's, 

lorflJ  P,  MilfQ^, 

jtsaistmii  Recording  Secretary 
Phiimiei/ihia  County,  Afarch  3,  1824. 


clApwMere,  weighing  44  tons,  5  cwt.  On  rs.  27  Ibd.'-      ,r        -  - 

I  am  saiirfied  that  the  acrooivt  of  mv  farmer  isi^J^^^,™"^^       anjr  couniry^to  ihe  hitbitaal 
con^ct,  and  as  the  roots  hat!  been  drawn  ten  davxJ     ^^W^*^'*^  complete  the  production  of 

fine  tilth — ^to  the  destrui^tion  of  the  weedii  on 


bail  been  closely  exit  ht  ntath  the  crowoi,  wtre,  .   ,    *  \  ^ 

dr^  ,  aod  tTairtiv  tree  tnm,  dirt,  buLh  the  mca-l^*'^'"'  ^^^^  appearanoe^to  leamg  the  smalieit 
surtment  by  the  backer,  and  the  estimate  by ^l'**^^  "P?" ^^'^Tse  can  walE  between  the 
eight,  must  be  fair.    It  a  barrel  had  been  usedjjf^*^,*;^        ^  bX\     ptutuing  if^  md^  o/a  pro 
or  Any  <Hher  large  vesjiie^ 
CEOj^^onld  appear  greater^ 
adt  llave  bmi  so  eften  It  lied,  and  e^^eQuently , 

Jt/>  e//rw  heaped,  cons,   whicl;  luis  been  ted  tor  severe)  netk^ 


a  barrel  had  been  used,|!f^*?',*;^        ^  &U  lo pi&ntm^  tAe  Mecd^  Qfa  firo 
\,  oi  similar  ahaht,  t^^^y^f'rkmd  u/^ona  Murfaee^/^icAiBktfii 
^r.aa  the  measure  would  I        P"><^*      the  advantages  of  this  invaluabie 
filled,  andeMiscquentlyi^^^*'  ^  exhji^it  cream  obtained  from  one  of  my 


We  have  counted  the  scores,  exammed  Wil- 
liam Powell  the  farmer,  and  art  satUfied,  that 
the  piece  of  land  at  PoweUoi>,  mea^iured  by  Mr. 
HcTirv  Serrill,  produned  tlurtech  titindrcd'  im^ 
tnrty-one  basket!^  of  mm  gel  wurtzel,  and  that 
the  part  thereot  containing  thineen  aitd  an 
half  perches,  produced  one  hundred  and  forty- 
three  basket*,  aU  the  liiiCtf|g|fl|^ 
cut  beWihecmn»«       •  ^  ^*  ^ 


Mr.  Aiilnor/the  Recording  SecHrtafy,  was 
good  enoagh,  to  superintend  the  measurement  of 
the  basket,  and  saw  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
hl'.ed. 

I  submit  to  you,  the  shingles  containing  the  ori 
j^inal  scores,  and  refer  you  to  him,  for  corrobo- 
ration of  the  facts.   It  may  be  well  to  state,  that 
however  great  this  crop  may  appear,  in  England 
«i  larger  product  has  been  obtained. 

M  y  soil  was  not  naturally  strong  ;  it  has  been 
::^radually  so  much  deepened,  as  to  enable  me, 
with  Wood's  plough,  No.  2.  drawn  by  four  oxen, 
TO  plough  fourteen  inches  deep.  Fresh  barn- 
>  ard  manure,  was  equally  spread  upon  the  sur 
tace,  and  ploughed  under  in  the  early  part  of 
April,  in  quantities  not  larger,  than  are  usually 
applied,  to  potato  crops  in  this  county.  Early  in 
>lay  the  land  was  twice  stirred  with  Beatson's 
scari fi er — harrow ed — rol  1  ed— after  sti rred— har- 
row ed  and  rolled  again  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  holes  for  the  seeds,  were  made  by  a  wheel 
rontainiLg  pegs  in  its  circumference,  which  pe- 
netrated the  ground,  about  an  inch,  leaving  inter- 
nals of  four  inches — the  rows  were  made  two 
leet  asunder — two  capsules  were  dropped  into 
each  hole — the  wheel  of  a  common  barrow  was 
passed  over  them,  thus  compressing  the  earth, 
and  leaving  a  slight  rut,  for  the  retention  of 
•iioislure. 

A  small  cultivator  which  I  had  contrived  for 
*-he  purpose,  was  drawn  between  the  rows  soon 
atter  the  weeds  appeared  ;  a  three  inch  triangu- 
lar hoe,  removed  the  alternate  plants,  leaving  the 
others  at  distances,  varying  from  eight  to  twelve 
inches  asunder.  The  cultivator  was  twice  used 
before  the  20th  of  July.  The  heavy  rains  of 
August  made  another  hoeing  necessary,  and 
surcharged  the  ground  so  much,  with  moisture, 
that  roots  intreased  much  less  in  that  month, 
than  they  had  grown  during  the  same  time,  in  the 
vwo  la^t  years. 

lo  order  to  convey  an  idea  of  a  Mangel  Wurt- 
zel  crop,  to  some  of  the  members,  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  its  usual  product,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  state,  that  three  fourths  of  the  root 
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cxrlii  velv  Upon  Mangel  VVuil^.l  and 
todder.  You  will  find  that  its  color  and  flavor, 
are  perfectly  good— the  butter  which  it  affords, 
is  more  like  that  produced  in  June,  than  any  I 
have  used,  excepting  such  as  had  been  derived 
from  cows  fed  on  carrots,  and  corn  meal. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  product,  I  am  con- 
firmed in  the  opinions,  which  I  have  repeatedly 
expressed,  that  in  this  country,  nothing  can  sup- 
plant the  king  of  vegetables,  Indian  Com.  I 
would  recommend  Mangel  Wurtzel,  in  prefer- 
ence to  all  other  roots,  for  dairy  and  breeding 
farms :  and  to  a  limited  extent,  where  labour  and 
manure,  are  not  too  dear,  in  comparison  with  the 
value  of  land,  it  should  be  cultivated  upon  all 
farms. 

The  expense  of  preparation  for  a  mangel 
wurtzel  crop,  is  not  so  great  as  might  be  supposed. 
The  labor  of  four  oxen,  a  ploughman  and 
driver  in  ploughing  one  acre,  fourteen 
inches  deep,*  costs  §3  00 

3  stirrings  with  Beatson's  imfiroved  scari- 
fier, which  two  oxen  managed  by  one 
man,  can  readily  pass  over  five  acres  in 
good  condition,  in  one  day, 
2  harrowings  and  2  rollings, 
Dibbling  with  a  wheel. 
Dropping  seeds,  (if  performed  by  men,) 
Pressing  them  under  by  a  wheel, 
Hoeing  and  thinning, 

Cleaning  with  Blockley  cultivator,  drawn 
by  one  horse. 


I  have  carefully  measured  the  basket  used  b) 
William  1^0 well,  and  referred  to  in  the  for.  ■ 
ct-rti  fir  Lite,  and  fiud,  that  it  contains,  priri^i  1. 
M lUei J ijijshtd  and  sc\-en  qiiar:^.  A  Eia^kct  vj'  mi,:- 
size,  wide  at  top,  and  of  sufficient  height,  was 
selected,  in  order  that  the  beets  might  be  fairly 
measured,  by  being  placed  singly,  nearly  fier^ 
fiendiculariy ^  their  necks  extending  above  the 
sides,  upon  which  others  were  afterwards  laid 
horizontally,  until  the  usual  heaped  measure  was 
given ;  thus  leaving  as  few  interstices  as  possible. 

JOHN  P.  MJLNOR. 

J\''ovember  19. 
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^30  50 
JOHN  HARE  POWEL. 

*  The  great  depth  of  ploughing,  was  noticed 
by  Dr.  Buck,  the  Secretary  of  the  Agricultural 
Society,  at  Bridgton,  New  Jersey,  in  an  early 
number  of  the  present  volume;  and  we  are  au- 
thorized to  assure  our  much  valued  correspon- 
dent of  Talbot,  that  a  Pennsylvania  farmer,  al- 
though no  Hercules,  can  plough  fourteen  inches, 
and  obtain  good  crops,  without  the  Augean  filth 
of  a  great  city* — Edit.  Am,  Far, 


Having  measured  the  above  piece  of  ground,  I 
certify  it  contains  one  acre  and  fourteen  square 
perches.  A  part  of  which,  containing  thirteen 
and  an  half  square' perches,  had  been  staked  out 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  exact  quantity  of  man 
gel  wurtzel  thereon. 

HENRY  SERUILL. 

JsTovember  \9th,  1823. 

I  have  measured  the  mangel  wurtzel,  taken 
from  farm  land  at  Powelton,  surveyed  by  Mr. 
Serrill,  and  am  convinced  from  the  careful  man- 
ner in  which  I  scored  upon  shingles  with  a  knife 
every  basket  as  it  passed,  from  my  hand,  and  as 
I  was  checked  in  my  account  by  the  person  wlio 
assisted  me,  it  is  not  possible  any  mistake  coairi 
arise.  Upon  one  acre  and  fourteen  square  per- 
ches, thirteen  hundred  and  forty-one  baskets  wei  ' 
produced.  From  the  piece  which  had  been  sta- 
ked out,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  exact  quantity 
of  mangel  wurtzel  thereon,  I  took  one  hundred 
and  forty-three  baskets.  The  strip  included 
thirteen  adjoining  rows,  which  were  measmred 
from  the  edge  towards  the  centre  of  the  field 
without  any  break. 

WILLIAM  POWELL. 
Farmer  at  Powelton, 

Philadelfihia  County^  88. 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  the  subscriber, 
one  of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  in  and  for  the 
county  aforesaid,  the  above  named  William  Pow- 
ell, who  being  sworn  according  to  law,  saith,  that 
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the  forti^cang  statt  meut,  is  true,  to  the  best  of 
his  knowledge  and  belief. 

Sworn  and  subscribed,  this  twenty-eighth  day 
«f  >iovembtr,  A.  D.  1823. 

GEORGE  HOW  ARTH, 

Justice  of  the  jicace. 

A  farm  basket,  properly  filled  with  mangel 
w'urtzel,  was  brought  to  my  store,  by  Mr.  Pow- 
cl  and  his  farmer.   The  roots  alone,  weighed 
1  atUer  more  than  fifty-eight  and  an  half  pounds 
DAVID  HOOPES. 
M  eat  Philadeltihia^  Aoi;.  28,  1«23. 


THE  AGRICULTURE  OF  FLANDERS. 
[Attracted  by  the  rumours  of  excellence,  in 
the  practices  and  the  great  products  of  Flemish 
husbandry,  and  especially  by  an  interesting  outline 
of  it  by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  the  Directors  of  the 
Farming  Society  in  Ireland  resolved  to  procure  a 
more  minute  detail  of  it,  and  accordingly  deput- 
ed the  Rev.  Thomas  Radcliff,  to  make  a  tour 
of  Flanders,  and  from  personal  and  particular 
inspection,  to  draw  up  a  report  on  the  subject. 
The  duty  was,  we  think  very  judiciously  execut 
ed  and  resulted  in  a  valuable  work,  published  in 
1819,  from  which  in  our  last  number,  we  extract 
ed  two  articles— one  on  the  forces  and  manner  of 
feeding  work  horses  in  that  country — ^the  other, 
answer  to  queries,  propounded  by  Sir  John  Sin 
cUir,  respecting  a  celebrated  dairy  establish- 
ment, of  Mr.  Van  de  Poes,  President  of  the 
coni mission  of  agriculture  in  South  Holland. 

The  report  abounds  with  curious  and  valuable 
hints  and  details,  and  we  shall  occasionally  ex- 
tract from  it,  such  as  seem  most  appropriate  and 
useful  to  the  readers  of  this  journal.  They  will, 
we  think,  be  gratified  with  the  accounts  which 

follow,  of  the  '*  MANNER  OF  FEEDING  HORSES 
AND  COWS  IN  DIFFERENT  DISTRICTS.'* 

The      FORMS  OF  LEASES  IN  FLANDERS,"  and 

a  description  of  the  **  new  method  of  steeping 
FLAX,"  will  be  given  in  the  first  number  of  our 
next  volume.  The  last  mentioned  article,  will 
be,  at  this  time,  no  doubt  acceptable,  and  at  all 
times  valuable.]— Am,  Far, 

From  Radcliff^ B  Agriculture  of  Flanders, 

MANNER  OF  FfIeDING  HORSES  IN 
DIFFERENT  DISTRICTS. 

This  sulyect  has  been  touched  on  in  different 
parts  of  this  Report,  and  it  has  been  stated,  that 
n;  some  places  where  hay  is  scarce,  the  withhold 
ing  of  that  species  of  provenaer  does  not  affect 
the  condition  of  the  animal.  In  the  following 
districts,  however,  hay  is  made  a  part  of  the 
forage,  and  the  proportions  are  as  follow  : 

In  the  district  of  ^rw^e«— Winter  feed,  per 
diem,  for  each  horse,  seven  litres,  being  six  and 
one-third  quarts  oi  oats ;  sixteen  kylogrammes, 
thirty -five  and  one- third  pounds  avoirdupois  of 
hay.  In  lieu  of  fifteen  pounds  of  the  hay,  thirty- 
three  kylogrammes,  (being  seventy-three  pounds) 
of  carrots.  Summer  feed  per  diem,  seven  litres, 
being  six  and  one-third  quai'ts  ot  oats ;  clover  in 
the  manger,  eighty  pounds;  four  litres  of  bruis- 
ed beans  are  frequently  substituted,  instead  of 
the  seven  litres  o£^  oats.  The  drink  is  water,  in 
which  some  oil  cake  has  been  dissolved,  and 
whitened  with  rye  meal,  oat  meal,  or  the  fiour 
of  buckwheat. 

In  the  district  of  Courtray — Winter  feed  per 
diem,  fifteen  pounds  of  hay ;  ten  pounds  of  straw ; 
seven  pounds  of  oats.  In  summer,  clover,  in 
place  of  hay,  and  straw  ;  quantity  of  oats  the 
same.    Drink,  whitened  with  rye  meal. 

In  the  district  of  TVrwonrfe— Summer  feed,  five 
months^  six  sacks,  being  927  lb.  of  oats ;  oqe  ar 


pent,  being  nearly  one-ninth  Eni^lish  acre,  clover. 
Winter  feed  for  seven  months,  fourteen  sacks,  be- 
ing 2163  lb.  avoirdupois,  oats;  (300  bundles,  six 
three  fouith  lb.  avoirdupois  each,  of  hay  ;  chop- 
ped straw  and  chaff ;  quantities  vary. 

In  the  district  of  the  Pays  de  IVacs — Summer 
feed  for  five  months,  the  produce  of  half  an  ar- 
pent  of  clover;  ten  hectolitres,  being  twenty- 
eight  two-fifths  Winchester  bushels  of  oats  ;  ten 
hectolitres,  ditto  ditto  chopped  straw.  Winter 
feed  for  seven  months,  twenty-one  hectolitres, 
being  fifty-nine  three-fifths  Winchester  bushels 
of  oats;  twenty-one  hectolitres,  ditto  ditto  chop- 
ped straw  ;  420U  lb.  of  Ghent,  being  one  four-fifths 
tons  English,  of  hay. 

In  the  different  districts  a  variation  takes  place 
in  point  of  regimen  ;  but  the  object  of  all,  is  to 
keep  up  the  uniform  good  condition  of  their 
working-horses,  hi  which  they  are  universally 
successful ;  the  operations  of  the  farm  never 
met^t  with  interruption  or  delay,  from  the  fatigue 
or  debility  of  the  horses  allotted  for  its  cultiva- 
tion.    .  ^   

MANNER  OF  FEEDING  COWS,  &c.  IN 
DIFFERENT  DISTRICTS. 
In  the  district  of  Bruges,  the  mode  of  keeping 
cows  is  as  fellows : 

In  summer^  where  pasturage  is  to  be  had,  they 
are  left  at  liberty  ;  where  this  is  not  the  case, 
each  cow  is  led  by  a  rope,  and  permitted  to  feed 
round  the  grassy  borders  of  the  corn  fields,  which 
are  left  about  ten  feet  wide  for  this  purpose. 

In  winter^  the  kinds  and  quantity  of  food  for 
one  cow  within  twenty-four  hours,  are,  straw, 
eighteen  pound;  turnips,  sixty  pound.  Some 
farmers  boil  the  turnips  for  them  ;  others  give 
them  raw,  chopping  them  with  the  spade:  one 
or  other  operation  is  necessary,  to  obviate  the 
risk  of  the  animal  being  rhoaked,  where  the 
turnips,  which  is  usually  the  case  in  Flanders, 
are  of  too  small  a  size. 

In  lieu  of  tui  nips ;  potatoes,  carrots,  and  grains, 
are  occasionally  given  ;  bean-straw  likewise,  and 
uniformly  a  white  drink,  prepared  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  the  horses. 

In  the  district  of  Courtray,  very  little  variation 
takes  place,  except  in  giving  about  one-sixth  less 
straw. 

In  that  of  Termonde — The  summer  keep  for 
each  cow  is  nearly  an  English  acre  of  clover,  as 
soiling. 

For  winter,  nearly  an  English  acre  of  turnips, 
and  one  ot  carrots,  with  a  very  little  hay  and 
straw  ;  perhaps  five  pound  of  hay,  and  ten  pound 
of  straw  per  diem. 

The  white  drink,  a?  for  the  horses,  is  regularly 
given. 

In  the  district  of  the  Pays  de  IVaes^The 
summer  keefi  for  each  cow  is  about  half  an  Eng- 
lish acre  of  clover,  cut  and  carried  to  the  stall. 

For  tvinter,  nearly  an  English  acre  of  turnips, 
one  and  a  half  of  carrots,  six  sacks  of  chaff ;  and 
white  water,  or  sou/i,  as  it  is  termed,  prepared 
in  the  same  manner  every  where,  and  as  is  de- 
scribed in  the  former  section,  upon  the  keep  of 
horses. 

The  precise  quantity  and  kinds  of  provender 
given  to  each  animal  per  day,  have  been  men- 
tioned, as  to  particular  instances,  in  a  former 
part  of  this  report.  The  present  section  states 
the  general  practice  of  the  different  districts, 
fi-om  the  best  authorities.  From  these  state  ^ 
ments  may  be  deduced  the  inferiority  of  the 
turnip  crop  of  Flanders  to  that  of  our  countries ; 
they  furnish,  however,  an  excellent  example  of 
the  value  and  feasibility  of  the  soiling  system 
by  the  means  of  clover.  In  Ireland  a  prejudice 
operates  against  it,  from  the  supposed  danger  of 
the  fixed  air  gtoerated  m  the  stomach  of  the 


animal  thus  fed.  This,  in  the  worst  cases,  i. 
be  remedied  by  the  flexible  tube  or  the  troch^r,* 
but  may  better  be  prevented,  as  in  Flanders,  by 
giving  the  clover  in  small  quantities  at  a  timJ, 
and  always  from  that  which  has  been  cut  at  ica%i 
four-and-twenty  hours,  that  the  fixed  air  com iin- 
ed  in  the  stalk  of  the  clover,  may  have  time  to 
evaporate. 

If  this  excellent  Flemish  practice  of  soiling 
upon  clover,  with  that  of  saving  their  own  clj.tr 
seed,  could  be  established  iu  Ireland,  the  bt:.cHt 
to  the  farmer  of  every  class,  would  be  incalcu- 
lable. 

The  manner  of  feeding  s/iee/i,  in  Flanders,  is 
the  same  throughout,  and  has  been  already  le- 
tailed.  That  of  feeding  swine^  has  also  o^en 
particularized. 

With  respect  to  calves,  those  to  be  reared  for 
a  succession,  have  very  little  new  milk,  and  lor 
avery  short  time,  averaging,  perhaps,  twoqumu 
a  day  for  a  month ;  they  are  then  reduccu  lo 
buttermilk  and  water,  and  have  the  refuse  of 
the  cows*  diet,  with  a  portion  of  their  drink,  ano 
a  little  hay. 

Thost  intended  for  the  butcher,  as  veal,  are 
uniformly  kept  upon  their  legs  in  narrow  boarded 
stalls ;  they  are  bled,  as  is  usual  with  us ;  arc 
kept  particularly  clean,  and  fed  abundantly  wiiii 
sweet  milk  fresh  from  the  cow. 

In  the  Pays  de  Waes,  a  peculiar  attention  i . 
given  to  this  branch  of  rural  economy ;  and,  be- 
sides the  usual  routine,  they  give  them  once  iu 
the  day  a  mixture  of  new  milk,  eggs,  and  while 
bread,  carefully  beaten  up  and  blended.  The 
veal  is  uncommonly  fine  and  white,  and  is  reaJ\ 
for  market  after  six  or  eight  weeks  feeding. 

It  may  be  expected  that  something  should  he 
said  upon  the  subject  of  dairies,  but  it  has  beu. 
already  remarked,  that  they  do  not  prevail  iii 
Flanders  on  any  considerable  scale:  the  chit, 
points  respecting  them,  as.to  the  management  oi 
the  cows,  and  produce  of  milk  and  butter,  havt 
been  already  mentioned. 

Had  time  and  circumstances  permitted,  tlu 
author  of  this  report  would  have  gladly  extcu  xu 
his  tour  to  Hollaud  for  the  purpose  of  this  inquii  \ . 
He  endeavoured  to  obtain  useful  iDfonudtiuit 
through  a  friend,  who  had  connexions  there,  hu* 
did  not  succeed.  The  proprietors  of  dairit;*  in 
that  country,  have  for  the  most  part  an  i.isui- 
mountable  objection  to  communicate  the  dotnil  oi 
a  business  in  which  they  have  attained  a  charac- 
ter for  superiority,  which  they  wish  to  preserve ; 
little  can  be  done,  except  by  residence,  and  per- 
sonal inspection. 

Mr.  Quarles  d'Ufford,  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
mission of  Agriculture  in  South  Holland,  inter- 
ested himself  most  politely,  in  endeavouring  to 
procure  some  information  upon  the  subject,  a  id 
transmitted  from  the  president  of  the  comiuu- 
sion,  some  answers  to  queries  put  by  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  who  visited  the  dairy  of  that  gentle- 
man. As  Sir  John  has  not  noticed  them,  in  his* 
interesting  publication,  it  may  be  well  to  let  such 
of  them  appear  here,  as  relate  to  the  transactioiii 
of  the  dairy. 


*  Tlie  flexible  tube  forces  back  the  leafy  matter 
which  the  generation  of  the  fixed  air  has  firtmd 
against  the  orifice  of  the  stomach,  and  lets  the  air 
escafie,  which  would  othenvise  exfiand,  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  animal.  The  trochar,  a  surgical 
instrument,  inserted  between  the  hiji  and  short  rib, 
produces  the  same  effect. 

From  milich^s  Domestic  EncyclofiedvL 

PRESERVATIOn"oF  FLESH  MEAT. 
Meat  can  be  preserved  fresh  in  hot  weathtr.- 
1.  By  covering  it  with  fresh  chamai  pawdcr  ir 
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cool   celhir,    2,  By  covering  it  ¥?Kh  nif^l  L'-  >t's- 

By  kecjjihg  tt  m  a  vessel  w lit  rem  carboi^ic 
iicid  h&s  excludert  the  common  air,  4.  B> 
folding  it  m  fi  elottk  dipt  in  vinegar  wherein  ptp- 
]jcr  has  been  inliimt.  5  By  wij^ng  it  drf,  and 
enveloping  it  in  melted  siieti 

Under  the  article  Bkef,  in  the  first  voL  ample 
directions  were  given  for  suiting;  beef.  The  inl- 
lowing  additional  accnunt  of  the  i  u^ult  nf  a  suc- 
cessful trial  to  preserve  bt-ef^  l:illed  in  \  e\y  boi 
weather,  in  August,  will  be  found  useful. 

The  animal  fasted  a  night  and  day  before  being 
killed.  About  nine  o'clock  in  the  eveuing  he  was 
killed,  and  cut  up  immediately.  At  4  A.  M. 
e\ery  piece  was  quickly  wiped,  rubbed  with 
finely  pounded  salt,  and  instantly  put  into  a  bar- 
rel in  a  cool  cellar.  The  next  night  the  pieces 
were  taken  out,  drained  for  half  a  minute,  put 
into  another  barrel,  and  the  following  pickle  was 
poured  on  them  boiling  hot :  ^ 

To  every  two  gallons  of  water  were  added  40 
oz.  of  salt,  and  3  oz.  of  salt  petre.  This  was 
poured  on  boiling  hot,  1st.  to  kill  the  egg  of  any 
tt\ -blows:  2dly,  to  corrugate  the  external  fibres 
of  the  meat  where  it  is  first  apt  to  taint. 

N .  B.  The  meat  was  deprived  of  all  the  large 
bones. 

In  about  a  week  the  meat  was  taken  out  of 
pickle ;  the  pickle  boiled  and  scummed,  and  again 
poured  on  hot    The  meat  kept  perfectly  well. 

The  pickle  of  meat  should  be  often  examined, 
and  once  a  fortnight  boiled  and  scummed. 

The  above  proportions  of  20  oz.  of  salt  and 
1^  oz.  of  salt  petre  to  the  gallon  of  water,  is  the 
best  proportion  for  pickling  meat  for  family  use. 

FLOUR. 

The  proportion  of  flour,  which  a  bushel 
of  grain  affords,  greatly  varies.  A  bushel  of 
Eijsex  wheat,  Winchester  measure,  weighs  up- 
on an  average  about  60  lbs.  which  when  gi-ound, 
will  yield  (exclusive  of  the  loss  incurred  by  the 
.:;rinding  and  drying,)  45 ^  lbs.  of  the  flour  called 
^fcotids,  which  alone  is  used  for  baking:  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  England,  and  which  af- 
fords the  most  wholesome,  though  not  the  whit- 
est bread.  Beside  the  seconds,  such  a  bushel  of 
^vheat  yields  13  lbs.  of  pollard  and  bran:  the  total 
loss  in  grinding  seldom  exceeds  one  pound  and  a 
half. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Editors  of  the  Ency- 
clofKsdia  Britannica  (Article  Bread,)  states,  that 
he  weighed  two  bushels,  Winchester  measure, 
of  w/iite  and  red  wheat,  the  whole  of  which 
amounted  to  122  lbs.  This  wheat  was  ground 
\mder  his  own  inspection,  and  yielded  121^  lbs.  of 
meal,  so  that  the  waste  or  loss  in  grinding  the 
two  bushels,  amounted  only  to  /taij  a  pound. — 
The  meal  was  also  dressed  in  his  presence,  and 
produced  93^  lbs.  of  seconds,  and  25 ^  lbs.  of  pol- 
lard and  bran,  so  that  the  whole  loss  in  the  two 
bushels,  both  by  grinding  and  dressing,  did  not 
exceed  two  pounds  and  a  half.  The  bran  and 
pollard  were  also  dressed  in  a  bolting  mill,  and 
produced, 

oz. 

Shams,  .  .  6  0 
Fine'Pollard,  .  .58 
Coarse  ditto  .  7  8 
Broad  Bran,     .  .53 

24  8 

One  pound  only  was  thus  lost  \n  the  bolting, 
and  if  the  sharps'  had  been  sifted,  they  would 
ha%e  afforded  three  poi.nds  of  good  flour.  We 
are  inclined  to  think,  from  these  and  similar  data 
it  the  price  of  wheat  were  given,  that  of  flour 
might  be  easily  ascertained,  and  those  frauds 
which  are  now  practised  with  impunity,  could  be 
eff^ectually  prevented. 


L  M-  r  —  Li  U  K  axiom  O* 

LiFK,  in  a  pf-Cuiuii  icnse,  denotes  the  aiiiti^at- 
ed  state  Df  living  creatures^  or  that  E^ace  of 
time  during  which  the  soul  is  united  to  the  body.' 

Lnitgevity  has  alwa)w  been  b"i';My  estlmslted 
bynu^n;  hence  the  art  of  pteser^insf  life  has  be 
cnmeiiitllS^rtant  ttudy,  aiul  oiii^^btto  Form  part 
of  thect^bation  of  every  iiidivid,!  l^  There  is, 
however,  a  period  at  wUst:^  nKin  ^.  .1  ceai^e  to 
l^row  ;  and  beyond  whicli  our  c*xi:^teiiue  rrjatinueis 
for  a  limited  time.  Thus,  if  a  person  attain  his 
full  growth  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  generally 
dies  at  that  of  sixty  ;  provided  that  no  accidents 
intervene,  by  which  the  vital  principle  be  affect- 
ed, and  prematurely  extinguished.  According 
to  the  calculations  of  others,  every  animal  body 
is  by  Nature  destined  to  live  eiff/it  times  the 
length  of  its  growth. 

From  the  most  accurate  political  accounts, 
made  by  comparing  the  bills  of  mortality  pub- 
lished in  different  countries  and  climates,  we 
shall  insert  the  following  result: — Of  one  thous- 
and persons  living  in  large  cities,  no  less  than 
thirty-five  or  thirty-six  die  annually  :  while,  in 
country  places,  or  small  towns,  only  from  twenty- 
eight  to  thirty  deaths  happen  in  a  similar  period. 
Among  1000  childrcm,  five  die  during  parturition ; 
and  scarcely  half  that  number  in  childbed ;  but 
about  three  hundred  are  computed  to  fall  vic- 
tims to  a  perverse  mode  of  education,  though 
suckled  by  their  mothers ;  and  not  less  than  five 
hundred,  or  one  half  of  all  that  are  bom,  if 
reared  by  wet  narses.  The  mortality  of  infants, 
indeed,  has  increased  to  a  most  alarming  degree 
in  this  luxurious  age  ;  as  the  plurality  of  them 
is  carried  off"  by  convulsions,  and  difficult  teeth- 
ing. Among  one  hundred  and  fifteen  dead  per- 
sons, there  is  only  one  woman  deceased  in  child- 
bed; and,  of  four  hundred  mothers,  only  one  by 
previous  pains.  A  greater  proportion  of  boys 
than  of  girls  die  of  the  natural  small  pox.^ 
There  are  always  to  be  found  more  aged  persons 
in  hilly  or  mountainous  countries,  than  in  low 
situations  ;  and  it  is  proved  by  the  most  authentic 
computation,  that  of  3,125,  only  one  individual 
survives  the  huadreth  year.  From  the  same 
source,  the  following  is  the  most  probable  chance 
which  persons  may  have  for  the  duration  of 
their  lives,  after  a  certain  fixed  period  ;  namely. 
Years.  Months. 

A  new  born  infant  will  > 
probably  live,  3 
A  person  of  1  year  old,      41  9 
of3     .      .      45  7 
5     .       .       46  4 
10     .       .       44  9 
15     .       .       41  6 
20     .       .       38  3 
25      .       .       35  3 
30     .       .       32  3 
35      ..       29  8 
40     .       .       26  6 
45      .       .       23  0 
50     .       .       20  11 
55      .       .       17  0 
60     .       .       14  2 
65      .       .       11  5 
70     .       .        8  11 
75     .       .        6  8 
80     .       .        4  10 
85     .       .        3  3 
90     .       .        2  0 
The  proportion  of  the  female  sex  to  that  of 
males,  with  respect  to  the  number  of  deceased, 
is  as  100  to  108.    Previously  to  the  60th  year, 
the  chance  of  survivorship  is  in  favour  of  wo-j 
men ;  but  after  that  age,  men  generally  survive 
them.    Married  women,  on  the  whole,  live  lon- 
ger than  tnose  in  a  state  of  celibacy.   From  ob- 
servations made  for  the  space  of  fifty  years,  it  isl 
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March^  August,  and  Scptcmbti  ;  yiii  liii:  it  vv  tiit 
in  November,  December,  and  Wi^bt^fy,  In 
populoua  citie&^  tiotvever^  mcli  ai  t^dto  «nfl 
Paris,  death  makea  th«  ffe&tftal  htvtwk  during 
the  winier. 

One  half  of  the  human  race  h  doomed  to  dis^ 
solution,  before  thty  have  corn ule ted  the  17th 
year  of  their  a?^c  ;  'juij  af*i  r  this  cri tlrnl  peilo  1, 
the  survivorii'  t*liance  of  li'c  become; s  moro  v.*lu* 
able  with  every  year :  hence,  for  instance,  a  per- 
son thirty  years  old,  according  to  the  preceding 
calculation,  will  probably  live  thirty-two  years 
longer  :  so  that  he  may  attain  the  age  of  sixty- 
two  ;  whereas  a  youth  of  fifteen,  though  he  have 
a  chance  of  living  forty-one  and  a  half  years  lon- 
ger, will  neverthless  arrive  only  at  the  56th  or 
57th  year  of  his  age. 

According  to  Boerraave,  the  most  healthy 
children  are  bom  in  the  months  of  January,  Feb- 
ruary, and  March  ;  indeed,  the  greatest  number 
of  births  takes  place  during  the  two  months  last 
mentioned.  The  proportion  of  boys,  annually 
bom,  is  to  that  of  girls,  as  104  to  100 ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  greater  number  of  the  former 
die  during  infancy  than  of  the  latter ;  so  that, 
about  the  age  of  puberty,  both  sexes  are  nearly 
equal.  Among  65  or  70  infants,  there  is  gener- 
ally but  one  instance  of  twinM.  The  number  of 
marriages,  compared  to  that  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  a  country,  is  a&  175  to  1000.  Four  chil- 
dren are  generally  computed  to  arise  from  each 
married  couple  ;  but,  in  towns,  only  thirty-five 
children  from  ten  families.  Lastly,  it  is  proved 
from  the  records  of  the  most  experienced  phy- 
sicians, that,  among  100  persons  living  in  cities^, 
throughout  the  year,  only  twenty  are  indisposed, 
or  confined  to  their  beds  for  one  month ;  or  twen- 
ty-four for  the  space  of  a  fortnight. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  the  most  proper 
treatment  of  persons  in  a  feeble  state,  under  the 
article  Debility  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  stated 
the  necessary  mles  and  directions  for  the  pre- 
servation of  health,  and  consequently  the  pro- 
longation of  life.  There  is,  however,  so  much 
justice  in  the  observations  of  the  late  illustrious 
Haller,  on  this  subject,  that  we  are  induced  to 
insert  the  following  brief  statement.  He  re- 
marks, that  some  of  the  caases  which  contribute 
to  protract  life,  beyond  its  usual  period,  are  rx- 
ternaL  Such,  for  instance,  is  climate :  hence, 
the  more  northern  latitudes,  orabout  50,degrees, 
are  the  most  proper  for  youth  ;  because*,  in  such 
a  region,  the  circulation  is  less  rapid,  and  acute 
diseases  seldom  occur.  But  in  a  more  advanced 
age,  when  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  are  faint 
or  slow,  and  its  irritability  is  diminished,  a 
warmer  region  is  more  salutary  ;  and  he  recom- 
mends aged  persons  to  migrate  30  or  40  degrees, 
or  even  nearer  to  the  equator,  where  they  may 
enjoy,  at  pleasure,  the  genial  warmth  of  tl»e  sun, 
or  the  cooling  shade. 

Among  the  internal  causes  of  longevity,  tho 
rudiments  of  a  sound  body,  descended  from  pa- 
rents uncontaminated  by  hereditary  disease,  arc 
to  be  considered  as  the  principal :  thus  dropsy, 
gout,  apoplexy,  consumption,  and  the  long  train 
of  disorders  that  are  toe  frequently  transmitted 
from  one  generation  to  another,  will  in  a  great 
measure  be  prevented.  With  respect  to  tlie 
mode  of  living,  Haller  recommends  abstemi- 
ousness during  youth ;  the  drink  should  be  water, 
which  Nature  has  provided  for  our  common  use ; 
and  he  justly  considers  wine  as  a  species  of  medi- 
cine. Animal  food  should  be  sparingly  eaten, 
together  with  a  large  proportion  of  vegetables, 
and  but  a  small  addition  of  saline,  or  aromatic 
substances.  Temperance  is,- in  every  respect, 
an  essential  point ;  so  that  the  quantity  eattn 
may  be  well  digested,  and  perfectly  assimilated ; 
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that  the  blood  may  circulate  regularly,  and  free 
from  all  corruption  or  infection,  similar  to  that 
of  an  infant.  Aged  persons,  howevei\  may  some- 
what more  freely  indulge  in  the  use  of  animal 
food;  on  the  other  hand,  tranquillity,  both  of 
body  and  mind,  is  of  the  greatest  consequence; 
as  nothing  is  more  detrimental,  than  an  irrita- 
ble or  irascible  disposition.  Hence,  a  due  mix- 
ture of  a  lively  and  placid  temperament,  is  a 
very  desirable  condition,  so  as  to  be  neither  is- 
sensible  of  pleasure,  nor  too  much  addicted  to 
the  gratification  of  sensual  desires.  Moderation 
is,  therefore,  here  likewise  a  beneficial  attri- 
bute ;  but,  with  regard  to  sleep,  old  and  decre- 
pid  people  may  be  more  indulgent.  Those  rea- 
ders, who  are  anxious  to  become  acquainted  with 
more  minute  rules  and  directions  tor  prolonging 
human  Ife,  both  in  a  state  of  health  and  disease, 
will  derive  considerable  information  from  Pro- 
fessor HuF eland's  "  ,irt  of  /irolongin^  Lifc^^^ 
and  from  Dr.  Struve's  **  Asthcnology  ;  or^  The 
Art  of  preserving  feeble  Life**  in  which  the  sub- 
ject is  amply  and  philosophically  discussed. 

  I  SiQ-'T  !■ 

From  the  Com/iendioua  Dictionary  of  the  Vetera 
inary  Art, 

THE  DISEASES  OF  DOMESTIC  ANI- 
MALS AND  THEIR  CURE. 


the 


Failing  down  of  the  Calf  Bed,  Inversion  of 
c  womb.   This  accident  occurs  sometimes  im- 


for  this  purpose,  the  passing  a  piece  of  wire 
through  the  "  lips  of  the  womb."  In  old  cows, 
whose  parts  have  been  much  weakened  or  relax- 
ed, and  where  the  accident  has  occurred  several 
times,  some  expedient  of  this  kind  may  perhaps 
be  necessary.  It  would  be  proper,  however,  to 
try  first  if  it  could  be  effected  by  means  of  a  pes- 
sary. After  the  operation,  Mr.  Clater,  very  cow 
siderately,  for  he  is  a  druggist,  directs  an  expen- 
sive drench  to  be  given,  whieh,  in  my  opinion,  is 
much  more  likely  to  do  harm  than  good :  sed 
utilia  eat  aibi.  Sometimes  the  vagina  falls  or  be- 
comes inverted,  but  it  is  easily  replaced  :  and 
farriers  usually  put  two  or  three  stitches  in  the 
shape  to  prevent  its  returning :  in  this  also  if  the 
cow  is  in  a  stall,  she  should  be  made  to  stand 
higher  before  than  behind.  The  only  medicine 
that  can  be  necessary  in  either  of  these  cases  is 
some  laxative  medicine,  if  the  bowels  are  not 
sufficiently  open  ;  and  when  the  straining  is  so 
considerable  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  re 
place  the  womb,  an  anodyne  or  opiate  clyster 
should  be  thrown  up,  and  if  this  fail,  from  half 
an  ounce  to  an  ounce  of  tincture  of  opium  may 
be  given  as  a  drench. 

Farcy,  This  was  formerly  considered  as  a 
disease  of  the  superficial  veins,  which,  in  the 
language  of  farrieVs,  became  knotted  and  corded. 
It  has  been  ascertained,  however,  by  Mr.  Cole- 
man, that  it  is  an  affection  of  the  lymphatic  or 
absorbent  vessels.    Its  most  usual  form  is  that  of 


mediately  after  the  extraction  of  the  calf,  parti-  small  tumoui's,  or  buds,  as  they  are  termed,  about 
cularly  in  difficult  labours,  or  when  much  force  the  legs,  inside  of  the  thigh,  neck,  face,  and 
has  been  used  in  the  delivery  of  the  animal.  It  other  parts:  the  buds  are  at  first  hard,  but  gra- 
may  also  happen  from  the  cleansing  remaining  dually  become  softer,  and  at  length  suppurate 
in  the  womb  after  delivery,  which  generally  and  burst,  and  become  a  foul  ulcer.  Between 
causes  the  cow  to  lit  down  and  strain.  This  ac-  the  ulcers  or  buds  there  is  generally  a  line  of 
cident  is  more  likely  to  happen  when  the  floor  of  communication,  or  what  farriers  term  a  corded 
the  cow  house  is  lower  behind  than  before  ;  when  veinisseen,  which  is,  in  fact,  an  inflamed  lymphatic 
this  is  the  case,  the  animal  should  be  removed  to  or  absorbent  vessel.  When  the  farcy  bud  has  burst 
another  place»  or  the  floor  so  raised,  that  the  cow's  or  has  been  opened,  i»  sometimes  spreads  under 
hind  parts  may  be  rather  higher  than  the  fore  the  skin,  forming  what  are  termed  sinuses  or 

parts.  If  any  dust  or  bits  of  straw  are  observed  pipes  ;  these  should  always  be  laid  open  with  dUion^ ^^^not*  pre u.. 
about  the  womb,  they  should  be  carefully  remov- the  kmfe  through  their  whole  extent,  except  p^^™  remedies  is  too  often  delayed  until  the 
ed;  and  if  the  placenta  or  cleansing  still  ad-  when  they  occur  about  the  joints  or  tendons,  inj  poi'sonJ^^s  ,„atter  has  been  absorbed ;  and  then, 
heres,  it  must  be  gently  separated,  before  any  at-  which  case  they  generally  occasion  lameness,}  [hough  the  farcy  may  be  completely  healed,  ai)d 
tempt  IS  made  to  put  back  the  womb.    A  Imen  and  are  difficult  to  cure.   Sometimes  the  farcy  |  ^^^^  apparently  cured,  I  have  Renerallv 

cloth  is  to  be  put  under  the  womb,  which,  being  comes  on  in  a  more  violent  and  malignant  torm  rifoun^i  ^y,^^  eventually  become  riandered. 

held  by  two  assistants,  the  cow  should  be  made  to  ther^  is  a  prodigious  swelhng  of  the  legs  or  .j^  ^^me  instances,  there  has  been  an  interval  of 


evening,  provided  it  does  not  occasion  sickne&i>oi 
uneasiness  of  the  bowels. 

Ball  for  Farcy, 
Sulphate  of  copper  (blue  vitriol)  from  one  to 

two  or  three  drachms  ; 
White  arsenic  and  sublimate,  of  each,  from 

ten  grains  to  a  scruple  ; 
Powdered)  cascarilla-bark,  from  one  dram  to 
two; 

Oil  of  caraway  seeds,  twenty  drops ; 
Linseed-meal,  half  an  ounce ; 
Venice-turpentine,  enough  to  form  a  ball. 
When  the  buds  become  soft  and  appear  to  con- 
tain matter,  they  should  be  opened  and  dressed 
with  some  caustic  preparation  ;  as  solution  ot 
sublimate  in  muriatic  acid,  with  the  addition  of 
spirit  of  wine  and  water,  in  the  following  pi-o- 
portions : 

Corrosive  sublimate,  one  drachm  : 
Muriatic  acid,  three  drachms ; 
Spirit  of  wine,  one  ounce ; 
Water,  half  an  ounce. 
First  mix  the  sublimate  and  the  acid,  then  add 
the  water,  and  lastly  the  spirit.  This  is  a  strong 
preparation,  and  need  be  applied  only  once  or 
twice,  provided  the  bud  has  been  completely  laid 
open,  so  that  every  part  of  the  diseased  surface 
may  be  exposed  to  its  action.  After  this,  the 
sore  generally  heals  of  itself.  Some  practition- 
ers use  lunar  caustic,  powdered  blue  vitriol,  with 
red  precipitate  and  burnt  alum  ;  in  fact  any  caus- 
tic preparation  will  answer  the  purpose,  blister- 
ing this  corded  lymphatics  has  also  been  recom- 
mended. The  horse's  diet  should  be  nutricious. 
but  rather  of  an  opening  nature,  as  bran-mashes, 
with  oats  or  malt,  carrots,  vetches,  or  lucerne  : 
his  water  should  be  at  the  summer  temperature, 
or  have  the  chill  taken  off.  Regular  exercise  is 
necessary ;  taking  care  to  avoid  ,rain  ^nd  cold 
winds,  and  clothing  according  to  the  season  dur- 
ing the  time  of  exercise.  By  adopting  this  rooiic 
of  treatment  at  an  early  period,  a  cure  may  of- 
ten be  effected,  provided  the  horse  is  in  good  con  J 

"  c  use 


rise,  that  being  the  most  favourable  position.  The  other  parts;  foul,  spreading  ulcers  appear;  the 
operator  is  then  to  grasp  the  mouth  of  the  womb  nose  swells  and  discharges  stinking  matter  ; 
with  both  hands,  which  will  enable  him  by  gently  there  is  also  considerable  fever,  and  the  horse 
pushing  forward,  to  force  that  part  into  the  body  soon  falls  a  victim  to  the  disorder.  This  malig- 
of  the  cow ;  when  so  returned,  one  hand  is  to  be  nant  form  of  farcy,  however,  is  not  very  common, 
immediately  withdrawn,  while  the  other  remains  When  no  remedies  are  applied,  the  farcy  ulcers 
to  prevent  the  part  from  falling  down  again.  The  usually  spread  ;  but  by  dressing  them  with  cans 
hand  at  liberty  is  then  to  grasp  another  portion  of^tics,  and  laying  open  any  sinuses  there  may  be, 
the  womb,  which  is  to  be  forced  into  the  body  like, they  gradually  heal,  and  the  horse  often  appears 
the  former,  and  retained  with  one  hand  :  this  is  to  be  cured.  This  apparent  cure  may  continue 
to  be  repeated  until  the  whole  of  the  calf  bed  is  from  two  or  three  weeks  to  several  months,  but 
put  back.  In  grasping  these  different  portions  of  it  is  generally  followed  by  glanders.  In  some  in- 
the  womb,  it  is  to  be  particularly  observed,  that  stances  farcv  is  merely  a  local  disease;  and  in 
it  must  be  done  by  its  upper  surface,  or  that  ly-  such  cases,  if  proper  remedies  are  seasonably  ap- 
ing next  the  back  of  the  cow:  for,  if  grasped  at  plied,  it  may  be  radically  cured  without  being 


the  under  part,  it  would  be  impossible  to  return 
it,  and  there  would  be  danger  of  wounding  some 


followed  by  glanders.  The  farcy  sometimes  at 
tacks  horses  that  are  in  good  condition,  and  with- 


large  blood-vessel.  During  the  operation,  the  out  any  previous  illness  ;  at  others  it  is  preceded 
assistants  must  be  careful  to  support  the  womb, -by  various  symptoms  of  constitutional  derange 


and  on  no  account  suffer  it  to  hang  down.  If  the 
cow  cannot  be  made  to  stand  during  the  opera- 
tion, the  hind  parts  should  he  raised  bv  placing 
some  trusses  of  straw  under  them.  When  the 
operation  is  finished,  the  hand  is  to  be  thrust 
gently  up  to  the  bottom  of  the  womb,  and  kept 
mere  until  the  parts  have  regained  their  natural 
situation,  which  will  be  known  by  moving  about 
the  hand.  When  the  womb  has  been  properly 
returned,  it  seldom  falls  down  again.  Some  far- 
riers, however,  put  two  or  three  stitches  in  the 
shape  as  a  preventire.   Mr.  Clater  recommends 


ment.  In  some  cases  the  horse  gradually  loses 
flesh  and  strength,  the  coat  becomes  dry,  the  skin 
sticks  close  to  the  ribs,  and  the  legs  swell.  These 
symptoms  are  followed  by  the  appearance  of  far- 
cy buds,  and  soon  after  by  glanders.  When  far 
cy  attacks  a  horse  that  is  in  good  condition,  there 
is  a  probability  of  its  being  cured  by  a  proper  mode 
of  treatment,  particularly  if  the  buds  are  not  nu 
meroHS  and  confined  to  the  fore  legs,  without  af 
fecting  the  joints  or  tendons.  Topical  applica- 
tions alone  ought  never  to  be  depended  on,  but 
the  following  ball  should  be  given  morning  and 


several  months  between  the  supposed  cure  ot 
farcy  and  the  appearance  of  glanders.  As  to  the 
cause  of  farcy,  we  only  know  that  it  may  be  pro- 
duced by  inoculating  a  sound  horse,  in  any  part 
of  the  body,  either  with  matter  t^en  from  the 
nose  of  a  glandered  horse,  or  from  a  farcy  bud, 
when  first  opened,  or  to  which  no  caustics  or 
other  dressings  have  been  applied.  It  may  also 
be  produced  by  rubbing  glanderous  or  farcy  mat- 
ter upon  a  common  sore  on  the  body  of  a  sound 
horse ;  but  in  this  case  the  disease  does  not  so 
readily  take  place  ;  and  though  the  sore  general- 
ly assumes  a  different  appearance  after  the  poi- 
sonous matter  has  been  rubbed  on  it,  appearing 
at  first  indisposed  to  heal,  or  even  to  spread,  yet, 
after  a  short  time,  it  often  heals  spontaneoasly, 
and  is  not  followed  by  glanders.  Farcy  some* 
times  appears  \jx  a  horse  that  has  for  some  time 
been  glandered  ;  and  if  a  sound  horse  be  suffered 
to  feed  or  drink  with  one  that  is  glandered,  the 
first  symptoms  of  his  being  infected  by  such  com- 
munication will  sometimes,  but  not  often,  be 
the  farcy.  The  farcy,  however,  frequently  takes 
place  where  there  has  been  no  known  communi- 
cation, either  with  a  glandered  or  a  farcied 
horse ;  in  such  cases,  the  disease  is,  perhaps, 
produced  by  some  cause  with  which  we  are  unac- 
quainted. Dropsical  swellings  sometimes  occur 
in  the  limbs,  or  other  parts  of  horses,  which  Ur- 
riers  name  Water  Farcy  ;  but  is  a  Te^.  differcRt 
disease. 
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rrom  Adams*  AMie&i  and  AgricuUmmlM^^f:r. 

A  COMPARISON 
Setween  the  advantui^ts  and  di^advamagen  o/ 

Agriculture  in  J3rilain  and  in.  America.  By 

Robert  R.  Livingston,  Esq. 

The  first  advantage  England  possesses,  consists 
"m  her  earlv  spring ;  this  enables  the  fai^raer  to 
commence  his  'Jvork  sooner  than  he  can  in  this 
country :  to  this  cause  it  is  owing,  that  such  crops 
as  require  early  sowing  on  a  well  prepared  fal- 
low, succeed  better  in  Britain  than  here.  Bar 
ley,  for  instance,  requires  four  good  spring 
ploughings,  and  yet  should  be  put  in  by  the  first 
of  May ;  this  cannot  be  done  here,  except  upon 
very  light  lands,  our  ciays  being  hardly  fit  to 
plough  before  May ;  but  light  land  will  not  pro- 
duce good  barley  without  manure.  In  England 
it  may  be  raised  to  advantage  on  strong  loams, 
and  even  on  clay.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  bar- 
ley is  nearly  as  cheap  in  England  as  here,  though 
every  other  grain  is  nearly  sixty  per  cent,  dearer 
ihan  in  America.  The  same  reasoning  applies 
to  beans,  which  are  unproductive  in  England, 
unless  sown  in  February  and  March,  which  is 
hardly  possible  here  on  strong  clays,  the  soil 
these  require.  Tui*nips  cannot  be  raised  in  our 
climate  to  advantage,  as  a  food  for  cattle;  the 
-jcason  in  which  they  are  sown  being  usually  very 
dry,  and  the  plants  liable  to  be  destroyed  bv  the 
fly. 

Great  Britain  has  also  some  advantage  over 
us  in  the  shortness  of  the  winter,  but  much  less 
than  is  generally  imagined.  Their  autumn  is 
cold  and  wet ;  and  though  there  is  some  appa 
rent  verdure,  yet  the  vegetation  is  so  slow,  as  to 
render  it  usual  for  good  farmers  to  house  their 
cattle  by  the  first  of  November,  rather  than  suf 
fer  them  to  poach  their  fields,  in  gleaning  a  scanty 
subsistence  from  them ;  nor  do  they  turn  them 
to  pasture  till  late  in  April. 

These,  1  believe,  are  all  the  advantages  that 
the  British  farmers  fairly  claim  over  us.  Let  us 
now  examine  those  we  exclusively  possess.  The 
noblest  of  these  is  the  maize^  or  Indian  corn, 
[wh'ch  does  not  grow  in  England.j  Neither  the 
beans*  or  turnips*  of  Britain  can  be  compared 
with  this  plant.  I«irst,  it  need  not  be  planted 
till  the  last  of  May;  so  that  the  farmer  is  never 
hurried  by  it  with  his  spring  work.  Secondly, 
it  is  cultivated  with  a  plough  or  horse  hoe;  and 
as  the  plants  are  large,  and  placed  at  five  feet 
distance,  there  is  ample  room  for  this;  and 
though  it  is  also  usual  to  hand  hoe,  yet,  as  this 
is  done  after  the  ground  is  loosened  by  the  plough 
an.}  when  the  plant  is  a  foot  high,  and  then  only 
just  aiMHit  the  stem,  it  is  easier  to  hoe  ten  acres 
ot  this  than  one  of  the  turnips  or  beans.  Third- 
ly, it  defies  the  drought,  and  never  fails  to  make 
ample  returns  to  the  husbandman  that  cultivates 
it  with  diligence ;  forty  bushels  an  acre  being 
a  common  yield  when  well  tended,  and  from  six- 
ty to  seventy  in  a  good  soil  and  in  the  best  state 
of  cultivation.  The  grain  furnishes  a  palatable 
and  nutritious  food  for  man,  and  is  greatly  supe- 
rior to  any  other  species  ior  farm  stock.  And 
while  bean -haulm  is  of  little  value,  the  tops  and 
blades  of  maize  are  not  inferior,  if  gathered  in 
season,  to  the  best  hay  ;  and  as  this  crop  is  easily 
and  necessarily  kept  clean,  it  is  the  best  of  all 
fallow  crops. 

The  want  of  turnips  in  this  country,  may  be 
amply  compensated  by  carrots,  which  may  be 
raised  at  less  expense  here  than  in  Britain,  be 
cause  we  have  much  fewer  weeds,  which  are  tht 
greatest  enemies  to  that  root ;  by  cabbages  and 


3>'  ^ili>ts,  which  ;  r  sv  well  liLrt'  ;  ami  by  jninil*' j  td  for  sher{>  fond  in  the  >|jrHig  ■  be!sidcs  that- 
ki'ia,  wliichiive  raised  in  vt*ry  r.ou^UItriabli;  quan  |  Hu'  y\  o  \\va\  ^.mK^  the  British  mi  mer  a  complete 
;i-ies  in  our  li^iaafcam  fjclds,  without  any  oihu  : ;  .  ituv,  tost?*  iifs  nothii}^  but  the  seed  if  sown 
expense  than  tfeat  «Sf  droppiu^a  fuw  seeds  id  tht  I  atnong  the  corn  when  it  is  topjied.    As  five  shcej 


•  Both  these  ( beans  and  tumifia )  are  imfior 
tarn  crops  in  England^  for  the  feeding  of  horses^ 
<attU.  and  sheep. 


hills  and  cartiwg^  the  crop.  K or  can  I  help  re- 
commending them  as  a  rich  and  nutritious  food, 
that  will  save  two  month's  hay,  if  used  in  the 
beginning  of  winter,  and  afford  milk  and  butter 
equal  in  quantity  and  quality  to  the  finest  pas- 
ture. 

These  legumincs  would  not  be  so  much  ne 
glected  here  as  they  generally  are,  were  it  not 
that  hay  is  made  in  this  country  at  half  the  ex 
pense  that  it  requires  in  the  moist  climates  of 
Britain.  Vegetation  there  is  extremely  slow  ; 
their  spring  is  nearly  one  month  earlier  than 
ours  ;  yet,  though  their  wheat  begins  to  grow  in 
March,  it  is  not  reaped  till  late  in  August ;  ours 
is  cut  six  weeks  earlier,  though  it  does  not  begin 
to  vegetate  till  late  in  April  ;  so  that  it  takes  five 
and  one  half  months  in  Britain,  to  perfect  a  crop 
which  is  performed  here  in  little  better  than 
three.  The  same  causes  influence  the  growth  of 
grass.  In  soils,  therefore,  of  equal  quality, 
much  less  will  grow  in  a  given  time  in  Britain 
than  in  America,  as  I  inter  Irom  the  general 
average  of  their  clover  and  natural  grass  in  not 
exceeding  ours,  though  they  are  longer  in  a 
growing  state.  It  is  true,  that  the  moisture  of 
the  climate,  and  mild  winters,  give  a  great  ver- 
dure to  their  fields  at  some  seasons  ;  but  this  is 
only  an  apparent  advantage,  which  deceives  su- 
perficial observers,  while  it  is  attended  with  real 
inconveniences  ;  first,  the  grass  itself  is  by  that 
circumstance  rendered  less  nutritious,  as  is  well 
known  by  every  farmer;  secondly,  while  the  hay 
is  lighter,  it  is  got  in  at  more  expense  than  ours, 
which  is  made  at  the  driest  season  of  the  year. — 
In  our  crops  of  grain  we  enjoy  similar  advanta- 
ges; their  harvests  are  frequently  wet,  while 
nine  years  in  ten  ours  is  got  in  without  the  least 
obstruction  from  rain.  The  produce  would  also, 
I  am  well  satisfied,  be  greater  here  than  in  Eng 
land,  on  highly  cultivated  soils,  since  it  is  well 
known  that  the  strength  of  the  straw  depends 
upon  the  dryness  of  the  season.  In  a  moist  cli 
mate,  therefore,  without  sufficient  sun  to  harden 
the  straw,  heavy  crops  must  be  very  often  injur 
ed  by  lodging,  especially  if  we  take  into  consi- 
deration, that  high  winds  are  much  more  usual 
in  Great  Britain  than  here.  Blight  and  mildew 
are  effects  of  a  moist  climate.  These  are  seldom 
and  partially  known  in  this  country,  prevailing 
only  in  particular  districts,  in  extraordinary  sea- 
sons. In  Britain  it  often  happens,  that  wet 
weather,  when  the  wheat  is  in  blossom,  affects 
all  the  wheat  in  the  kingdom,  many  parts  of 
which,  on  this  account,  do  not  pretend  to  raise  it, 
If  vegetation  is  slower  in  Britain  than  here,  and 
if  the  grass  is  also  less  nutritious,  it  must  follow, 
that  with  the  same  attention  to  stock,  our  pas- 
tures with  the  best  grass,  and  to  keep  the  cattle 
out  of  them  at  improper  seasons,  a  larger  stock 
may  be  maintained  on  the  same  quantity  of 
ground  in  this  country  than  in  England  ;  and  thus 
the  difference  in  ihe  length  of  our  winter  be  am 
ply  compensated.  This  observation  leads  me  to 
a  circumstance  in  British  husbandry,  which 
might  be  advantageously  practised  by  us.  Many 
of  their  farmers  sow  rye,  for  the  use  of  their 
sheep  and  lambs,  in  the  spring.  In  order  to  do 
this,  they  must  be  at  the  expense  of  a  fallow  ; 
and  as  their  rye  grows  twa  fifths  slower  than  ours, 
it  must  follow,  that  they  can  only  keep  three 
sheep  where  we  may  have  five.  If,  therefore, 
til  is  practice  is  advantageous  in  England,  it 
would  be  much  more  so  in  America,  to  sow  our 
com  fields  with  rye,  to  feed  off  with  sheep  in  the 
spring,  not  only  because  of  the  additional  num- 
bers we  can  keep,  but  because  we  are  more  pinch- 


will  leave  more  niatmre  than  three,  the  rye  field 
so  fed  down,  will  be  left  in  better  order  here  than 
it  would  be  in  England. 

In  the  healthfulness  of  our  stock  we  have 
great  advantages  over  Britain.    Among  our  black 
cattle  I  have  been  told  that  some  disovdcv^  pre- 
vail,  though  they  are  so  extremeJ/  rare,  that  in 
twenty  years  since  I  commenced  favmlng,  I  do 
not  recollect  to  have  lost  one  creature,  unless  it 
were  by  some  accidental  hurt ;  noriiave  J  known 
any  others  to  die  among  my  neighbours,  except 
from  the  same  cause,  or  bad  keeping  in  tlie 
spring ;  and  while  the  rot  sweeps  away  whole 
flocks  of  sheep  in  Britain,  it  is  a  disorder  entirely 
unknown  in  this  country. 

All  these  natural  advantages  being  in  favour  of 
the  American  farmer,  I  shall  be  asked  how  it 
happens  that  the  lands  in  Britain  are  more  pro- 
ductive ?  The  answer  is,  more  labor  is  expend- 
ed upon  less  land  there  ;  and  the  product  is  al- 
ways in  proportion  to  the  labor,  the  soil,  and  the 
climate. 


MISCELLANEOUS  EXTRACTS 
From  late  numbers  of  the  London  Farmers*  Jour^ 
nal^  received  at  the  office  of  the  American  Far' 
mcr. 

Some  yjccount  of  the  Origin  of  Cards. — Cards 
were  inv  ented  by  Jacquemin  Gringonneur,  a  pain- 
ter at  Paris,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth, 
King  of  France.  Thej'  were  first  made  use  of 
for  the  purpose  of  diverting  or  diminishing  a 
deep  melancholy  under  which  that  unfortunate 
monarch  laboured  for  many  years ;  and  he  is  said 
to  have  experienced  temporary  relief  and  consi- 
derable amusement  from  Piquet,  the  first  game 
ever  played  at  with  cards,  if  we  may  rely  on  the 
respectabe  authority  of  a  French  writer,  who 
has  composed  **  A  dissertation,  symbolical,  alle- 
gorical, political  and  historical,  on  these  pictures 
of  human  life." 

It  seems  from  his  account,  they  were  meant  to 
represent,  in  the  rude  efforts  of  those  days,  parti- 
cular persons,  and  sometimes  the  productions  of 
nature  and  art. 

**  The  ace,"  says  this  author,  "  is,  in  fact,  only 
the  Latin  word  as,  which  signifies  literally,  only 
apiece  of  money,  but  in  a  general  sense,  wc^alth. 
Aces  accordingly  have  precedency  before  Kings, 
and  all  other  cards  ;  for  as  riches  are  the  sinews 
of  war,  the  mpst  powerful  monarchs  submit  to 
their  controul,  and  the  great  question  of  peace  or 
war  must,  in  a  great  measure,  depend  on  the  fi- 
nances and  resources  of  a  country. 

**  Piques  et  carreaux,  spades  and  diamonds, 
mean  arms,  the  heavy  arrows  formerly  shot 
from  cross-bows,  being  shaped  like  diamonds  on 
cards;  the  inference  to  be  drawn  is  sufficiently 
clear,  that  without  arms  and  courage  (under  the 
appropriate  typ  of  hearts)  to  make  use  of  them, 
neither  life  nor  property  can  be  secure. 

"  The  kings  of  the  four  suites,  originally  were 
portraits  of  David,  the  son  of  Jessp,  Alexander 
the  great,  Julius  Cxsar,  and  Charlemagne,  each 
of  whom  had  his  ecuyer,  modified  into  the  mo- 
dern word  esquire,  and  called  in  the  middle  ages, 
valet  or  knave— titles,  in  those  days,  consiat  red 
as  honourable.  The  names  of  two  distinguish- 
ed individuals  of  this  rank,  the  companion's  of 
knights  and  of  kings  are  preserved,  Ogier  and  La 
Hire,  famous  intrepid  French  captains,  who  would 
not  have  suffered  anyone  to  have  applit  t  lie 
term  knave  to  them  m  its  present  signification 
with  impunity. 
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AMERICAN  KAUMEU. 


"Ai>,ii)c\  the  queen  of  Clubs,  is  an  apa^ram 
formed  of  regina,  and  was  a  repreaentatiou  of 
Mary  of  Atijou,  wife  of  Charles  the  Seventh. 
The  queen  of  Diamonds  onder  the  name  of  Ra- 
chel, was  meant  for  the  beautiful  but  frail  Agnes 
Sorrel  ;  and  the  queen  of  spades,  under  the  sem- 
blance of  the  chaste  and  warlike  Minerva,  was 
the  heroic  Maid  of  Orleans  ;  while  Judith,  the 
queen  of  hearts,  was  designed  as  a  picture  of  the 
enchanting  Isabeau  de  Bariere. 

**  Clubs  treffle  or  trefoil,  a  herb  that  grows  in 
the  meadows,  implies  that  a  general  should  never 
encamp  without  good  opportunities  for  forage." 

The  figured  cards,  as  king,  queen,  and  knave, 
were  at  one  time  called  coat,  and  not  court  cards, 
as  at  present.  The  knave  probably  was  intend- 
ed at  first  to  represent  the  Prince,  or  son  of  the 
King  and  Queen,  as  Chauser  twice  applies  the 
term  knave-child  to  the  son  of  a  Sovereign 
Prince.  Cards,  as  well  as  other  games  had  their 
origin  in  times  of  chivalry.  The  kinsjs,  queens, 
knaves,  all  carry  marks  of  that  period.  The 
present  absurd  figures  stamped  on  cards  seem  to 
be  faithful  and  accurate  representations  of  ele- 
gant original  ornaments  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII. 

Herefordtt  and  Short  Horris, — The  following 
•  statement  has  been  sent  for  insertion  : — 

The  Steer  bred  and  fed  by  the  Marquis  of  Exe 
ter,  2  years  11  months,  by  a  son  of  Blyth  Comet, 
was  sold  for  ;  the  seven  steers  bred  and  fed 
by  Mr.  Charles  Tibbits,  Esq.  under  tlirec  years 
oicl,  were  sold  for  j031  each  ;  and  wms  re- 
fused by  Mr.  Champion  for  his  Steer,  (3  years 
and  3  months  old,  by  War*  ior,)  from  a  butcher, 
to  slaughter  him  at  Deptford,  The  above  ani 
mals,  it  will  be  recollected,  were  exhibited  at  the 
late  Smithfield  Show.  The  weight  of  Mr.  White's 
yearling  Hereford  Heifer,  shewn  at  Tredegar, 
was  12  cwt.  3  qrs.  This  heifer,  being  22  months 
old,  at  12  cwt.  3  qrs.,  averages  not  quite  65  lbs. 
per  month ;  and  Mr.  Champion's  Short-horn, 
weighing  11  cwt.  IO5  lbs.,  averages  near  78  lbs. 
per  month,  she  being  16  months  old  at  tlie  time 
of  exhibition. 

Match  for  100  Sovereigns »^Xn  interesting 
race  took  place  on  Wednesday  mornini^,  made  on 
the  preceding  evening  over  some  mellow  port,  at 
the  Turf  Coffee  house,  between  Mr.  Hewston, 
late  of  the  Guards,  and  Gilbert  Stanhope,  Esq. 
It  was  to  go  on  foot  twenty  miles  ;  and  Mr.  Hew- 
ston backed  himself  to  do  his  work  within  two 
hours  and  a  half,  in  several  bye  bets.  The  match 
was  run  on  a  mile  piece  of  ground  leading  from 
Hanwell  towards  Harrow,  and  betting  was  even. 
Mr.  Stanhope  cut  out  the  work,  and  did  his  first 
m  ile  in  six  minutes  and  ten  seconds  It  was  a  ve- 
ry fine  race,  Mr.  Hewston  keeping  close  with  his 
opponent.  Both  were  together  at  the  tenth 
mile,  which  was  performed  in  one  hour  and  ten 
minutes.  The  travelling  pace  was  a  nnle  in 
about  seven  minutes  and  ten  seconds;  but  in  the 
sixteenth  mile  Mr.  Stanhope  fell  off  l\is  speed, 
and  resigned  in  the  eighteenth.  Mr.  Hewston 
kept  at  work  to  win  his  bye  bets,  and  he  did  so, 
by  accomplishing  the  ground  in  two  hours  and 
twenty-five  minutes,  with  apparent  ease. 

Extraordinary  Kidney. — A  small  four-year- 
old  heifer  was  last  week  slaughtered  by  Mr.  Mul- 
lins,  butcher,  of  Maidstone.  Upon  opening  the 
animal,  one  of  the  kidneys  was  found  to  be  of  an 
amazing  size,  the  solid  suet  being  conij)uted  to 
weigh  at  least  ten  stone,  and  measurt  s  in  circum- 
ference full  four  feet.  The  exact  weiglit  cannot 
at  present  be  ascertained,  as  the  kidney  is  not  yet 
removed  from  the  side  to  which  it  grew.  The 
other  kidney  was  of  an  ordinary  size.    The  heif- 


er was  purchased  at  Smithfield,  last  MonduV 
week,  and  •slaughtered  on  Wednesday.  The  ani- 
mal had  nothing  particular  in  its  appearance  pre- 
vious to  being  killed. 

Would  a  man  wish  to  offend  his 
friends  }  let  him  give  them  advice.  Would  a  lo- 
ver know  the  surest  method  by  which  to  lose  his 
mistress  ?  let  him  give  her  advice.  Would  a 
courtier  terminate  his  sovereign's  partiality  ? 
let  him  offer  advice.  In  short,  are  we  desirous 
to  be  universally  hated,  avoided  and  despised,  the 
means  are  always  in  our  power ;  we  have  but  to 
advise,  and  the  consequences  are  infallible.  Two 
young  ladies,  whose  friendship,  though  apparent- 
ly founded  on  the  lock  of  eternal  attachment, 
terminated  in  the  following  manner : 

My  dearest  girl,  I  do  not  think  your  figure  well 
suited  for  dancing,  and,  as  a  sincere  friend  of 
your's,  I  advise  you  to  refrain  from  it  In  future.*' 
The  other  delighted,  as  you  may  well  suppose, 
with  such  a  mark  of  friendship,  replied,  "I  feel 
very  much  obliged  to  my  sweet  friend  for  her 
advice  ;  and  as  this  fresh  proof  of  her  friendship 
demands  some  return,  I  would  recommend  her 
to  relinquish  her  singing,  as  some  of  her  upper 
notes  resemble  the  melodious  squeakings  of  the 
feline  race.**  The  advice  of  neither  was  follow- 
ed ;  the  one  still  continued  to  sing  and  the  other  to 
dance,  and  they  never  met  but  as  bitter  and  im- 
placable enemies.— Gaze^re  of  Fashion, 

To  kill  Cockroaches^'^An  infallible  means  to 
destroy  them  will  be  found  in  giving  them  the 
root  of  the  Veratum  Vinesc,  commonly  called 
black  hellebore,  which  grows  wild  in  our  coun- 
try marshy  grounds,  and  may  be  got  of  our  mar- 
ket people.  Strew  these  roots  about  the  floor  at 
night,  and  next  morning  you  will  find  all  the  fa- 
mily of  the  cockroaches  dead  or  dying,  from  hav- 
ing eaten  it,  which  they  will  do  with  much  avi- 
dity. They  will  never  fail  to  eat  it  while  they 
can  get  it,  and  will  as  surely  die.  It  causes  them 
f  foam  at  the  mouth,  and  to  split  in  the  back  oc- 
casionally. 


What  revolutions  in  the  v^Ral  world!! 

[When  the  reader  reflects  on  the  numberlessas- 
sociations  which  have  of  late  years  been  fori>- 
ed,  lor  the  translation  into  all  languages,  print- 
ing and  gratuitous  distribution  of  the  Bible — 
that  men  of  the  highest  rank  and  power,  not 
excepting  fieace  loving  Kings  and  Emperors, 
have  vied  with  each  uther  in  this  pious  work  ; 
until  Bibles  have  become  as  cheap  as  alma- 
nac, s — he  will  be,  as  we  were,  the  more  forci- 
bly struck  with  the  following  anecdote  mentioned 
by  himself,  in  the  life  of  that  greatest  of  philo- 
sophers and  philanthropists,  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin.]— Edit,  jim.  Far, 

Our  humble  family  early  embraced  the  reform- 
ed religion.  Our  forefathers  continued  Protes- 
tants through  the  reign  of  Mary,  when  they  were 
sometimes  in  danger  of  persecution,  on  account  of 
their  zeal  against  popery.  They  had  an  English 
bible,  and  to  conceal  it,  and  place  it  in  safety,  it 
was  fastened  open  with  tapes  under  and  within 
the  cover  of  a  joint  stool.  When  my  greatgrand- 
father wished  to  read  it  to  his  family,  he  placed 
the  joint  stool  on  his  knees,  and  then  turned  over 
the  leaves  under  the  tapes.  One  of  the  children 
stood  at  the  door  to  give  notice  if  he  saw  the  ap- 
paritor coming,  who  was  an  officer  of  the  spiri- 
tual court.  In  that  case  the  stool  was  turned 
clown  again  upon  its  feet,  when  the  bible  remain- 
ed concealed  under  it  as  before.  This  anecdote  I 
had  from  uncle  Benjamin: 


HUBMSHED  AT  THE  REQJJEST  OF   THE  SOCIET.. 

AGRICUT.TURaL  PREMIUMS. 
The  F'armrr'ft  S^/ctety  of  Barnwell  District, 
will  awaid  the  following  premiums  of  Fitcet- 
,  Dollars,  or  a  silver  cup  of  that  value: 

1st.  For  the  best  bull,  steer,  or  cow,  not  mor 
than  3  years  old. 

2d.  For  the  best  bull,  steer,  or  heifer,  not  morr 
than  2  years  old. 

3d.  For  the  best  male  or  female  calf,  not  mor. 
than  1  year  old. 

4th.  For  the  greatest  quantity  of  com,  from 
one  acre  of  high  land. 

5th.  For  the  greatest  quantity  of  com,  froa. 
one  acre  of  either  swamp  or  pond  land. 

6th.  For  the  greatest  crop  of  root,  or  slip  pota- 
toes, from  one  acre  of  either  high  or  low  land. 

7th.  For  the  greatest  crop  of  rice,  from  om 
acre  of  either  high  or  low  land. 

Also,  premiums  of  Ten  Dollars,  or  cups  of  tha: 
value. 

1st.  For  the  best  stud  horse,  not  more  than  7 
years  old. 

2d.  For  the  best  mare,  not  more  than  7  vcari 
old. 

3d.  For  the  best  hog,  not  more  than  two  )eai> 
old. 

4th.  For  the  best  male  or  female  hog,  not  more 
than  1  year  old. 

Also  premiums  of  five  dollars : 
1st.  For  the  best  ram,  not  more  than  1  year 
old.  ' 

2d.  For  the  best  specimen  of  cotton  homespun, 
not  less  than  10  yards. 

3d.  For  the  best  specimen  of  homespun  of  a 
cotton  warp  and  wool  filling,  not  less  than  ]- 
yards. 

The  animals,  if  not  raised  by  the  competitors, 
must  have  been  owned  by  them,  at  least  6  n)orias 
previous  to  the  regular  meeting  in  January  JS25, 
on  which  day  they  must  be  exhibited  to  the  Soci- 
ety at  Barnwell  Court  House,  when  the  prtiiii- 
ums  will  be  awarded. 

The  acre  to  be  square,  and  not  more  than  Ci. 
feet  square.  The  crops  to  be  harvested,  and 
measured  in  a  sound  and  merchantable  state. 

Whenever  practicable,  the  Society  expe^t^ 
some  of  the  members  to  be  invited  to  attend  ti. 
the  gathering  and  measuring  of  the  crops.  It 
not,  disinterested  farmers  must  attest  as  to  t!ic 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  crops,  and  also  stale 
precisely  the  mode  adopted  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  each  crop.  The  corn  crop  must  con 
sist  of  only  one  crop,  which  must  not  be  harvest- 
ed previous  to  the  15th  day  of  October  next,  an  1 
the  quantity  made  to  be  ascertained  the  day  ija 
thered  from  che  acre. 

JOHN  S.  BELLINGER,  Prmdcni. 
Jennings  O'Baknon,  Secretary, 
Barnwell  Court-Houac^\ 
January  19th,  1824.3 
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AGRICULTURAL  REMARKS, 
On  the  state  of  Pennsylvania^  jinno  1823. 
We  have  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  munifi- 
cence of  nature  this  year.  The  farmer's  cup  .)l 
joy  would  indeed  have  been  full  to  overflowiMg, 
had  not  disease  checked  his  industry,  and  clouded 
the  brightness  of  his  rural  prospects. 

The  spring  was  pleasant  and  se.asonable,  nnd 
the  heat  of  the  summer  moderate,  accompanied 
by  plentiful  showers. 

Within  20  miles  of  Philadelphia,  the  avcra^^e 
of  Farenhcit's  Thermometer  was  in  June  7o  a  .d 
2-3^ 

The  prevailing  winds  were,  S.  W.  N.  W.  N. 


Tli«m  imr^  t  rAin^lO  ckar  and  14  cloady  days. 

Ikl  jm^/ftYemge  thertaometer  73  2-3  degrees, 
l.iesaiUngwincls.  S.  W.,  N,  VV.,       E.<»y  fall. 

,t  rjufi<— 20  ctear  dayi,  a.nd  11  overca^^t.  Tiib 
nif>nth  was  remarkably  cooL  The  1'ln.rmoLiK- 
lct  stood  on  tU-'  33iMi  Liiniti,  of  tJiu  Isit*  at  J8^*  ^Vt 
i.Lifl  j^evtTal  gale ^  of  wind,  but  link'  ^/iinnltr  and 

-^^^unitig — ll  occurred  twic^-  i>i.ly,  anrl  ji  toUkl 
.ciipse  of  the  rooon  on  the  night  ot  the  22d. 

Ill  Augubt^  siveragc  thermooaeterrfi  1-S  degree s^. 
—prevailing  winds  S.  W*,  Sp  B.,  N,  E^IO  rai- 

^  d^y^  la  dwi  «»d  is  doady  &9wm^ 
.  '.rif  ii&M  ihundei  and  ij^hfnij^.  Tile  With- 
er was  unusually  cold. 

In  September,  average  thermometer  70  de- 
.;rccb,  prevailing  winds  N.  E.,  N.  W.,  S,  E.< 

lainy  days, — 15  clear,  and  15  cloudy.  This 
nuinth  was  cold.  There  was  frost  on  the  22d  and 
on  the  30th.    Ab  thunder  and  lightning. 

The  productions  of  the  year,  may  be  estimated 
CIS,  follows. 

Corn  was  abundant.  The  repeated  showers 
followed  by  a  wann  sun,  caused  it  to  grow  with 
-,i  cat  vigor.  It  was  the  best  corn  season  for  ma- 
f.v  years. 

'  1 1  heat  generally,  not  good.    Perhaps  to  be  at 
1  ibuted  to  the  deficiency  of  snow  last  winter. 
The  crops  of  Hye^  and  Oa^e,  and  Hay  were 

. '.Liitiful. 

Haature  rich  and  very  good  during  the  summer 
.:\d  fall.  Refreshing  and  nourishing  showers 
I'l  eservcd  the  grass  green  and  vigorous. 

I-'eachea^  scarce  and  of  an  inferior  quality. 

.  i/i/iles^  not  so  good  and  abundant  as  last  year, 
)at  no  deficiency.  They  were  not  in  much  de- 
Miand  for  exportation.  The  consequence  was,  an 
iiKisual  quantity  of  cidet  was  made.  The  Crab 
y  'airr  was  of  superior  flavour  and  quality. 

All  other  fruits  generally  good,  and  of  suffi- 
knt  quantities. 

(irrtn  /'^  cr*,  plenty. 

J^otatoca  in  great  abundance.  Our  markets 
o  verflowing.  Not  I  believe'from  any  increase  in 
'l.Lir  culture,  but  the  productiveness  of  the  sea- 
son. 

'iurni/iay  uncommonly  large  and  abundant. 

Our  winter  vegetables,  celery,  cabbage,  ruta 
baga,  beets,  radishes,  &c.  very  fine. 

The  summer  ot  1823,  was  in  many  respects 
peculiar.  It  was  the  coldest  since  1816,  and  the 
most  prolific  in  showers.  I  have  paid  some  at- 
tention to  the  seasons  for  many  years,  and  1  do 
not  recollect  one  where  there  was  so  little  thun 
(U  r  and  lightniui^.  This  observation  applies  with 
iihuoiit  equal  force  to  the  summers  of  1S21 — 22. 
TUt  summer  and  fall  were  very  sickly.  Might 
not  this  be  owing  to  the  deficiency  of  electric  flu- 
id in  the  air?  If  epidemic  diseases  are  genera- 
ted by  animalculx,  may  not  these  be  destroyed  by 
electricity  ? 

'1  hese  hints  and  reflections  woidd  soon  lead  me 
out  o  my  depth.  1  shall  therefore  leave  them  to 
the  investigation  of  natiu*al  philosophers  and 
physicians.  AGKICOLA, 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  BOILING  POTATOES. 

V\  e  copy  the  following  from  the  Irish  Farmer's 
Jouinal,  a  very  goou  authority  on  such  a  subject 

How  to  boil /iotatoea  nicely  laithout  waate. — Sel 
dom  do  we  see  potatoes  well  cooked,  and  still 
sfldomer  do  we  see  them  cooked  without  waste. 
By  the  following  directions,  both  ends  will  be  at- 
tained.   Choose  your  potatoesof  equal  size,  and 
put  them  into  a  saucepan  or  pot  without  a  lid, 
witli  no  more  water  than  is  sufficient  to  cover 
them  ;  more  would  only  spoil  them,  as  the  pota 
toes  themselves,  on  being  boiled,  yield  a  consid 
erH»>lc  portion  of  water.   By  being  boiled  in  a 
vessel  without  a  lid,  they  do  oot  crack,  and  all 
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After  the  ivatei*  is  cortiq 
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Wi£LC  1»  prevented 

nearly  to  boil,  pour  h  off,  and  replace  the  liot  by 
cold  water,  intci  whicli  tlirow  a  good  p*">rtirni  of 
salt.  The  cnld  vv Lifer  sends  tlie  heat  from  \hv 
s'jif.LCL  trj  tlie  he^iti  olf  Llie  iiotuto^  and  makt;**  it 
mcJv  .  Lik<;  ;iU  uilter  vt'i^f  tnUkij,  they  are  un- 
prtA  t  d  by  t)ein\;  boiled  with  salt^  which  ouj^hi 
T]'.kf,  ;hL  [  et'M  f,  tip  he  spdvc^i.  The  only  pr«^)cr 
tc.^L  o!  '  tietr  being  dune  end  ugh,  trying  tfn_rij 
u'iih  a  fork.  When  ih^y  are  boiled  with  a  liiS, 
ci  acking  ,li^  Jll«ially  considered  as  th«  test  of  their 
bein^  ^bugh;  but  they  wtll  oKen  cmck 
wh m  tlifiy  mm  qnite  mm  tite  h  e  rt ,  A  f ;  <j  v 
sttainittig  off  tde  ^fateTt  itlduld  be  allowed  iq 
stand  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  on  the  fire  to  dry. 

The  following  recipe  to  cure  a  cold,  is  said  to  be 
so  efficacious,  that  we  republish  it  at  the  re- 
quest of  a  correspondent  who  has  tested  its 
virtues. 

Take  a  large  tea-spoonful  of  flaxseed,  with 
two  penriy  worth  of  stick  licorice,  and  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  sun  raisins.  Put  them  into  two 
quarts  of  soft  water ;  and  let  it  simmer  over  a 
slow  fire,  till  it  is  reduced  to  one ;  then  add  to  it 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  brown  sugar  candy, 
pounded,  a  table-spoonful  of  white  wine  vinegar; 
or  lemon  juice. 

Note.  The  vinegar  is  best  to  be  added  only  to 
that  quantity  you  are  going  immediately  to  take  ; 
for  if  it  be  put  into  the  whole,  it  is  liable,  in  a 
little  time  to  grow  flat. 

Drink  half  a  pint  at  goinn:  to  bed ;  and  take  a 
little  when  the  cough  is  troublesome, 

This  recipe  generally  cures  the  worst  of  colds 
in  two  or  Ihree  days  ;  and  if  taken  in  time,  may 
be  said  to  be  almost  an  infallible  remedy.  It  is 
a  sovereign  balsamic  cordial  for  the  lungs,  with- 
out the  opening  qualities,  which  endanger  fresh 
colds  on  going  out.  It  has  been  known  to  cure 
colds,  that  have  almost  been  settled  into  consump- 
tions, in  less  than  three  weeks. 

HUSWIFE  R  Y^Al^M  ON  ITI  ON  S. 
Written  Three  Centuries  back. 

Learn  you  that  will  thee. 
This  lesson  of  me. 
.  No  breakfast  of  custom,  provide  for  to  save. 
Not  only  for  such  as  desen  eth  to  have. 

2.  No  shewing  of  servant,  what  victuals  ih  store. 
Shew  servanthis  labour,  and  shew  him  no  more. 

Of  havock  beware. 
Cat  nothing  will  spare. 

3.  Where  all  thing  is  common,  what  needeth  a 
hutch  ? 

Where  wanteth  a  saver,  there  havock  is  much. 

4.  Where  window  is  open,  cat  maketh  a  fray. 
Yet  wild  cat  with  two  legs,  is  worse,  by  my  fay. 

Look  well  unto  thine  ; 
Slut  slothful  must  whine. 
.  An  eye  in  a  corner  who  useth  to  have, 
Revealeth  a  drab,  and  preventeth  a  knave. 

6.  Make  maid  to  be  cleanly,  or  make  her  cry 
creak  ; 

And  teach  her  to  stir,  when  her  mistress  doth 
speak. 

Let  holly  wand  threat. 
Let  Fizgig  be  beat. 

7.  A  wand  in  thy  hand,  though  ye  fight  not  at  all. 
Makes  youth  to  their  business,  better  to  fail. 

8.  F  )r  fear  of  fool  had  I  wist,  cause  thee  to  wail 
Let  Fizgig  be  taught,  to  shut  door  after  tail. 


 tHe  wicket, 

9.  With  her  tftai  vllifliteket,  mMkM  ^ger  t« 
Lest  quickty  htr  iMm       .  16  ispi;. 

to.  As  luiX  little  mfititf«tli^  ^it6»  ^« 

spilt. 

So  u^u^ht  will  be  sga^f,     mA  M'^f^^ 

thou  wiit. 

Fight  «eli3oiii 
But  use  not  mim^n 
n.  ^Ttldi  brawling  with  iemilt^  Whst  111411  Call, 
abide  ? 

Pay  home  when  thou  fightest,  but  love  not  ro 
chide. 

12.  As  order  is  heavenly,  where  quiet  is  had, 
So  error  is  hell,  or  a  mischief  as  bad. 

What  better  a  law. 
Than  subjects  in  awe  ? 

13.  Such  awe  as  a  warning  will  cause  to  beware, 
Doth  make  the  whole  household  the  better  to 

fare. 

14.  The  less  of  thy  counsel  thy  servants  do  know. 
Their  duty  the  better,  such  servants  shall 

shew. 

Good  music  regard. 
Good  servants  reward. 

15.  Such  servants  are  oftenest  painfull  and  good. 
That  sing  in  their  labour,  as  birds  in  the  wood. 

16.  Good  servants  hope  justly,  some  friendship 

to  feel. 

And  look  to  have  favour,  what  time  they  do 
well. 

By  once  or  twice, 
'lis  time  to  be  wise, 
ir.  Take  Runagate  Robin,  to  pity  his  need. 
And  look  to  be  filched,  as  sure  as  thy  creed. 

18.  Take  warning  by  once,  that  a  worse  do  not 

hap. 

Foresight  is  the  stopper  of  many  a  gap. 

Some  change  for  a  shift : 
Oft  change,  small  thrift. 

19.  Make  few  of  thy  counsel,  to  change  for  the. 

best. 

Lest  one  that  is  trudging,  infecteth  the  rest. 

20.  The  stone  that  is  rolling,  can  gather  no  moss^ 
For  master  and  servant,  oft  changing  is  loss. 

Both  liberall  sticketh. 
Some  provender  pricketh. 

21.  One  dog  for  a  hog,  and  one  cat  for  a  mouse  > 
One  ready  to  give  is  enough  for  a  house. 

22.  One  gift  ill  accepted,  keep  next  in  thv  purse, 
Whom  provender  pricketh,  are  often  the 

worse. 

ON  A  SCULL. 
[The  following  lines  by  Lord  Byron  are  hardly 
inferior  to  Hamlet's  meditations  in  the  grave 
yard.] 

Look  on  its  broken  arch,  its  ruin'd  walli 
Its  chambers  desolate  and  portals  foul. 
Yes,  this  was  once  ambition's  airy  hall. 
The  seat  of  thought,  the  palace  of  the  soul. 
Behold  through  each  lack-lustre  eye-less  hole 
The  gay  recess  of  wisdom,  and  of  wit 
Can  all  that  saint,  sage,  sophist  ever  writ 
People  this  lonely  tower — its  tenement  refit? 
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how  much  njore  useful  and  honorable  are  the^ 
resolutions,  which  thus  lead  them,  to  renour.ce 
the  unmanly- and  enervating  pleasures,  and  pur- 
suits of  the  town,  of  which,  if  ever,  it  may  now 
be  tiiily  said 

"  Where  news  and  politicks  divide  mankind, 
**  And  schemes  of  state  involve  th*  uneasy  mind. 
Faction  embroils  the  world  ;  and  every  tongue 
**  Is  mov'd  by  flattery,  or  with  scandal  hung : 
*'  Each  rival  Machiavel  with  envy  bums, 
**  And  honesty  forsakes  them  all  by  turns ; 
"  While  calumny  upon  each  party's  thrown, 
"  Which  both  promote,  and  both  alike  disown 

To  seek,  where  "  all  the  grateful  country 
breathes  delight,"  the  invigorating  toils  of  the 
field,  and  the  never  tiring  studies  of  nature. 

It  is  from  reflections  like  these,  and  not  from 
the  vanity,  which  is  the  growth  of  overweenmg 
partiality,  for  our  own  offspring,  that  we  antici  • 
pate  the  time,  when  every  tiller  of  the  soil,  will 
patronise  the  "  American  Farmer."  To  the 
intelligence  and  the  liberality  of  our  correspon- 
dents, we  owe  unspeakable  gratitude,  for  enabling 
us  to  say  with  confidence  to  every  farmer^  that  in 
its  pages,  his' wite  may  find  the  most  valuable 
recipes,  and  instructions  in  every  branch  of 
household  industiy— that  his  children  may  find 
in  them,  amusement  and  edification,  and  that  to 
himself,  they  will  furnish  the  results  of  experi- 
ments and  practical  directions,  applicable  to  the 
whole  circle  of  agricultural  operations-— finally, 
we  ask  the  favour  of  all  those,  who  think  its  use- 
fulness not  overrated,  not  only  to  consider  them- 
selves as  agents  to  receive  subscriptions,  but  that 


BALTIMORE  MARKET. 
PRICES  CURREJVT-^coRRECTED  weekly. 

Wharf  flour,  g5  62i— Howard-street,  do.  J5 
r5— Best  family  do.  retail,  g7 — Wheat,  red,  ^1 
15  to  gl  17— Com,  35  cts.— Rye,  40cts.— Oats,  2S 
to  30  cts.— Whiskey,  25  to  27 — Butter,  inspect- 
ed, 10  to  15  cts.— Coal,  Liveqjool,  bushel  40  to 
45  cts. — ^Virginia,  28  cts. — Susquehannah,  per  ton 
86  50  to  87— Rice,  per  cwt.  g3  75  to  <g4— Beef, 
northern  mess,  per  barrel  J}10— Cargo,  No.  l, 
g8  to  8  50— do.  No.  2,  $6— Baltimore  prime, 
$10 — Bacon  and  hams,  10  to  11  cts. — Cotton,  W. 
I.  Island,  18  to  20  cts. — ^Louisiana,  &c.  16  to  17  cts. 
— Georgia  upland,  14  to  16  cts.— Alabama,  12  to 
13  cts.— Candles,  mould,  12  to  13  cts, — ^Dipt,  10 
to  11  cts. — Spermaciti,  25 — Feathers,  live,  30  to 
35  cts. — Fish,  herrings,  Susquehanna,  g275 — Fall 
mackarel.  No.  1,  to  3,  g4  50  to  j57— Shad, 
trimmed,  J{6  to  6  50 — Flax  seed,  rough,  per 
bushel,  70  to  75  cts. — cleaned,  cask,  g8 — Flax, 
per  lb.  10  to  11  cts. — Hemp,  Russia,  gl  75  ton,^ 
Country  dew  rot,  7  cts.  per  lb.— do.  water  rot, 
9  cts. — Hops,  fresh,  35  cts.  per  lb.— Hides,  dry- 
ed,  15  to  19  cts.  per  lb. — Hog's  lard,  12  cts. 
per  lb. — Lime,  per  bushel,  30  to  33  cts — Lea- 
ther, soal,  best,  24  to  27  cts.  per  lb.— do.  Eas- 
tern tan,  18  to  20  cts. — Lumber  ooard  meas  j-e- 
ment,  cargo  prices:— Of  the  following  articles 
we  give  the  yard  prices.— Oak  timber  and 
scant.  ^1  to  1  25 — Boards  all  sizes,  50  to  2 
i — Pine  scantling,  do.  $\  to  1  25 — Boards  4-4, 
gl  to  1  25— White  do.  5-4,  $1  75  to  2  50— <lo. 
CO.  4^,  ^^1  15  to  1  30— do.  cl.  4-4,  gl  80— Shin- 
gles,  cyp  18  in.,  g3  to  3  50 — Shingles,  junip.  14 
do.  $7  50  to  7  75— jun.  com.  J|j53  50  to  5 — Staves, 


the  Editor  will  feel  himself  under  particular  ob-!w.  O.  pipe,  1^40  to  45— do.  hhd.  $25 — do.  bbl. 
ligationstoall  those,  who  by  sending  him  a  «m5-/e;gl5  to  17 — R.  O.  bbl.  %IS — do.   hhd.  SlI"— 


subscriber,  so  far  enable  him  to  continue,  the 
Jirat  American  Journal^  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  instruction  and  benefit  of  the  agriculturists 
of  America.  To  promote  their  interests,  to  de- 
fend their  rights,  to  deserve  their  esteem,  and  to 
exalt  and  embellish  their  vocation,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  themselves,  and  of  mankind,  is  the 
greatest  pride,  and  tlie  highest  ambition  of  their 
humble  servant, 

THE  EDITOR. 

J7*  The  Editor  has  occasion  to  beg  pardon  of 
many,  amongst  his  most  esteemed  correspondents, 
for  inattention  to  letters,  which  civility,  as  well 
as  duly  and  feeling  require  to  he  answered.  But 
for  some  weeks  he  has  been  confined  to  his  room, 
by  protracted  indisposition,  until  the  file  of  un- 
answered letters,  has  become  unusually  volu- 
minous— in  postponing  the  demands  of  corres- 
pondents, it  often  happens,  that  the  greatest  li- 
cense is  taken  with  friends,  nearest  to  our  heart, 
of  whom  we  are  apt  to  think — **  He  knows  the 
sincerity  of  my  regard,  another  day  will  do  for 
him."  We  shall,  however,  take  the  first  mo- 
ment, to  wipe  off  these  old  scores,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Editorial,  like  the  beginning 
of  every  year,  brings  with  it  the  mental  resolu- 
tion— at  least,  to  tum  over  a  new  leaf,  and  do 
better  for  the  time  to  come. 


Wool,  fleece,  merino  full  blooil,  35  to  40  cts. 
per  lb. — Cropped,  28  to  30  cts. — Common  co  in- 
try,  20  to  30  cts. — Skinner,  35  to  40  cts.— Wlier. 
assoitcd  and  cleaned,  any  of  the  above  will  ob- 
tain an  advance  of  15  to  20  cts. 

Prices  of  Seed, — Opchai-d  Grass  per  bushel, 
g2  50 — Lucerne,  per  lb  ,  50  cents — St.  Foin,  do. 
do.  $7 — Red  Clover,  do.  do.  $5  50 — Timothv,  do. 
do.  $4 — Herds  Grass,  do.  do.  $2 — Millet,  do.  da 
gl— Mangel  Wurtzel,  do.  do.  gl  50— Ruta  Bag^, 
do.  do.  81. 

Retail  /i rices  of  firovision  market — Beef,  prime 
pieces,  10  cts. — Veal,  10  cts. — Mutton,  5  to7v  ts.~ 
Turkeys,  75  cts.  to  1 — Geese,  50  to  56  cts 
— Ducks,  Canvasbacks,  gl  25  to 2 — Redheads. 
50  to  75  cts. — Chickens  per  pair,  50  to  62  Acts. 
—Eggs,  12^  cents — Butter,  first  quality,  20  tu 
31  cts. — Turnips,  per  bushel,  50  cts, — Potatoes, 
do.  50  cts. 


¥oY  Sale. 

A  very  fine  stallion  colt,  two  years  old  this 
Spring.  He  was  got  by  tiie  Cleveland  Bay  Horst 
imported  by  Mr.  Robert  Patterson  from  Lnglajid, 
and  out  of  a  very  fine  half  blooded  mare. 

For  terms  apply  to  the  Editor  of  this  paper. 
February  24,  1824. 


Baltimore.  Friday,  March  19,  1824. 


ilT*  Notice  to  Subscribers. — Those  who 
continue  their  subscription  to  the  Farmer,  are 
respectfully  reminded  that  the  beat  firoof  they 
can  give  of  their  approbation  of  our  labours, 
will  be  a  prompt  compliance  with  the  stipulated 
terms  of  subscription,  which  will  remain,  as 
heretofore,  to  wit : 

To  those  who  take  the  risk  of  all  casual- 
ties, g4  per  annum,  payable  in  advance — but 
those  who  prefer,  as  we  hope  most  of  them  will, 
to  pay  J55  in  advance,  will  be  entitled  to  have 
each  paper  supplied,  which  may  happen,  from 
any  cause,  not  to  reach  them  in  good  order^  and 
an  agricultural  almanack,  in  the  bargain.  The 
almanack,  besides  the  contents  of  common  alma- 
nacks, will  have  recipes,  short  essays,  &c.  con- 
nected with  the  farmer's  and  the  hou8enoife*8  du- 
ties and  business.  Those  who  prefer  the  pay- 
ment of  four  doUai^,  arc  assured  that  the  Farmer 
is  regularly  fiut  up.  and  sent  off  in  at  leai>t  aa 
good  condition,  and  with  as  much  security  for  its 
safe  arrival,  as  any  paper  in  the  United  States, 
excepting  always  that  invaluable  work,  Niles' 
Weekly  Register. 

117*  The  money  whether  four  or  five  dollars, 
to  be  remitted,  in  all  cases,  directly  by  mail,  at 
the  Editor's  risk — he,  requiring  only  the  >*ord  of 
the  subscriber  that  the  money  was  deposited  in 
the  neighbouring  post  office.  JT^  The  difficul- 
ty arising  from  the  impracticability  of  getting 
$4  notes,  in  many  places,  may  be  obviated  in  this 
way. — Let  the  subscriber  send  a  5^5  note,  with  a 
request  that  the  odd  dollar  be  passed  to  his  cre- 
dit for  three  months  of  the  succeeding  year,  and 
it  will  be  done :  but  where  5*^5  are  received,  with- 
out any  such  wish  expressed  by  the  subscriber,  it 
will  be  taken  for  granted,  that  his  desire  is  to  be 
considered  as  a^waraw/fffl? subscriber,  and  entitled 
to  an  Agricultural  Almanack,  and  he  will  be  so  en- 
tered on  the  books.  IfT*  Lastly,  the  Editor  as- 
sures his  friends,  that  from  the  variety  and  value 
of  materials  on  hand,  the  regularity  of  his  sup- 
ply from  abroad,  of  such  publications  as  afford 
matter  adapted  to  this  journal,  and  above  all, 
from  the  number,  zeal,  intelligence  and  generous 
publick  spirit  of  his  correspondents  in  all  the 
states  of  our  own  blessed  country,  with  her  infi- 
nitely diversified  soil  and  climate,  and  unexplor- 
ed resources  of  Agriculture  and  Natural  Histo- 
ry, he  can  promise,  without  fear  of  failure^  that 
the  Farmer  will  continue  to  be  at  least  as  well 
wor  hy  of  their  patronage  as  heretofore  ;  to  say  no- 
thing of  imfirovements  in  the  plan  and  substance 
of  the  work,  which  ought  to  be  expected  from 
greater  experience  and  facilities,  and  undiminish- 
ed fondness  for  the  subject. 

The  most  inattentive  observer,  must  have  per- 
ceived the  progress  of  publick  opinion,  within 
the  last  few  years,  in  attaching  more  respecta- 
bility, and  a  higher  moral  consideration  to  the 
business  and  character  of  the  Fanner,  embel- 
lished as  it  now  is,  with  researches  in  Natural  His- 
tory, Botany,  and  other  liberal  studies,  and  guid- 
ed by  the  results  of  modern  discoveries,  in  phy- 
siology, chemistry,  &c.  No  longer  is  the  practice 
of  agriculture,,  associated  with  the  idea  of  mere 
brute /orcff,  and  all  its  results,  considered  as  ending 
solely  in  calculations  of  profit  and  loss.  Its  votaries 
are  expected  to  combine  the  polish  and  the  plea- 
sures of  reading,  with  better  judgment^  in  direct- 
ing the  labours  of  the  field — and  hence  it  is,  that  we 
witness  the  just  pride,  which  is  now  felt,  in  se- 
lecting the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  in  all  its  allur- 
ing varieties,  as  their  regular  profession,^  young 
men  of  the  first  con^j'j^ticB  a^idAal\|i3i 


itT"  A.  few  complete  setts  of  this  Journal  may 
be  had  on  application  to  the  Editor,  or  will  be 
forwarded  to  any  part  of  the  Union. 

UT*  The  Index  for  the  fifth,  will  not  be  delay- 
ed, beyond  the  appearance  of  the  second  number 
of  the  sixth  volume. 
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ERRATA,  in  the  article  on  Steds,  in  Farmer  No.  50. — 
2d  paragraph,  4th  line,  for  their  read  the  same  vicinitv— I4tb 
line,  tor  brnsaida  read  brassica^Sth  paragraph,  Ist  line,  for 
pods  rend  seeds-^Slh  paragraph,  3d  line,  for^m  read  ^[erm 
— 7th  line,  for  feminal  read  «ei»i>ia/— 17th  hne,  for  aScilut 
read  alkalies. 


CON  l  KNTS  OF  THIS  NUMBER. 
Extraordinary'  ci-op  of  Mangel  Wurtzel — The  Agric 
ture  of  Flan<lers,  Manner  of  Fee<Iing  Horses  andCoH^  i  i 
different  l)i{>trict8~-Pre5ci'\ation  of  Flesh  Meat — Flour- 
Life,  Duration  of— The  Diseases  of  Domestic  AaimaU  iM 
liieir  Cure — A  Compaiison  between  the  advantages  and  d.>- 
advantages  of  Agriculture  in  Hiitain  and  in  Ameni.i— 
Some  Account  of  the  orij^n  of  Canls—Herefonls  and  Mioi  t 
Horns— Match  for  100  Sovcreijnis — Extraordinary  Khin.  v 
—  AdTicc— To  kill  Cockroaches— What  Revolutions  in  f'le 
Vf oral  World ! !— Ajj^cultural  Premiums— Agricultural  Ki^ 
marks  on  the  State  of  Pennsylvania— Directions  fw  U>  lifi^ 
Potatoes— Receipt  for  a  Cold— Huswiferv  Admonitioits—Oit 
a  Scull— Editorial  Remarks — Prices  Current— Advenise- 
ment,  &e 
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